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THE COQUETTE. 


“Is it not cruel to wound our kind consin’s 
feelings with your coquetry, sister mine? You 
know how fondty he loves you; how many 
proofs he has given of his devotion to you; 
how sensitive he is to slight or neglect ; and yet 
you indalge in that folly chat distresees hi 
most,” and the speaker wound her fair arms 
round her sister’s waist, and looked up lovingly 
into her eyes, as if to plead for pardon for her 
unasked advice. 

“ You may spare your lectures, Alice—I shall 
act as I think propér; and Sidney has no right 
te control me—no more right than you bave to 
censure me ;” and with an impatient movement, 
the angry beauty strove to free herself from the 
clinging arms. 

“Florence, forgive me ; I meant not to cen- 
sare you; and if I said more than was proper, 
you must excuse my hasty words. You know 
how good our cousin is; how well he has sup- 
plied a brother's place to us; and now, when 
you have won his heart, and all his hopes and 
wishes are centered on your Seve, I cannot see 
you fling aside that heart, and crush those hopes, 
without one word to warn you of the dagger of 
such flirtation when exercised on one like him. 
You do not love this stranger who has so eom- 
pletsly emgroased your atsention for the past 


three days; aad yet your unkindsess to Bidney 


has clouded his brew, and filled my heart with 
serrow.”” 
And the gentle ght again mised her eyes to 
her yinver’s face, as if to. find there some hope of 
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a favorable answer to. her entreaties, while the 
teare‘rolled slowly down her flushed cheeks. 

“ What folly, Alice !. I do not love.our hand- 
some cousin ; and surely, you will net blame me 
if he has been so unwise as to bestow his heasg 
oa my unworthy. sclf. Nor do I think bim more 
wosthy of pity than s score of others, on not 
one of whom did yon think proper to waste 
those precious tears. Sidney would no doubs 
feel deeply grateful did he but know how sincere 
@ friend he. had in his fair cousin Alice, and 
might find consolation in his disappointment, 
May I inform him of the interest you feel in the 
saccess of his suit 1” 

There was no answer to the sarcastic qnestion ; 
and Alice, slowly rising from her sister's side, 
left. the room. For a few moments Florence 
gazed after her in a half-repentant manner, as if 
she would fain call back. the gentle sisters 
but in alitde time the cleud. passed from ber 
brow, and with a sigh of relief, she took from 
her bosom a letter. After closely examining the 
seal and direction, she opened the envelope, and 
with burning cheeks, arfd unconcealed joy flash- 
ing from her beantifal.eyes, read the warm love- 
words traced on its pages. After twice reading 
down the magic words, she pressed the precious 
raanusoript to her lips, and kissing it again and 
again, carefally replaced it in her bosom, and 
clesping her hands over it as if to make sure ef 
its safety, leaned back.on the rich velvet enah- 
jensiof her lounge, and closed ber arch 30 8 
ponder over the new jey. 


Very beautiful she looked as she reclined 
there ; her lips half parted with s triumphant 
smile, and her cheeks flushed with pleasure; 
her hands, nervously clasped together, betrayed 
her excited state of mind, and a little foot in its 
velvet slipper beat impatient time on the soft 
ottoman. For ten minutes she sat, the image of 
gratified pride and joy, and then other thoughts 
swept through her mind; and the flush left her 
face, the clasped hands sunk slowly to her lap, 
her bosom heaved with heavy sighs, and her 
heart beat painfully, as if it would burst through 
the confining folds of her crimson robe. Fast 
the hot tears fell on her hands, and glittered on | 
the precious gems that adorned her slender fin- 
gers; but like a summer shower, the cloud soon 
passed off, and pressing her hands to her face 
she crushed the remaining tears beneath the long 
lashes, and rising, stood before the mirror en- 
deavoring to remove all traces of her recent 
emotion. 

While she is thus employed we will give the 
reader a more satisfactory introduction to the 
persons already brought before them, as also to 
seme yet unknown. Florence and Alice were 
the daaghters of Sir Richard Harwood, a rich 
Baglish beronet. They had lost their mother in 
early childhood, and thir father, eschewing the 
matrimonial snares laid fer him by numberless 
husband-hunting young ladies, and feeling keen- 
ty tho loss of a beloved wife, had devoted several 
years to retirement, and in the society of his lit- 
fle girls, and in the improvement ané@ care of his 
Rumerous tenantry, had found comfort and oon- 
selation. As years passed on, and his daugh- 
ters grew up, Sir Richard felt it to be his duty 
ence more to mingle ia those scenes where his 
lost wife had once been so bright s star, and no 
longer deprive his beaatifal daughters of the ad- 
vantages afforded them by their wealth and sta- 
tion. He invited his sister-in law, the widow of 
his brother, and the mother of bis heir, to be- 
chroe the mistress of his town mansion, and be 
the escort of his motherless girls into those 
scenes of London seciety that her superior wis- 
dom and thorough knowledge of that society 
well fitted her for. 

She was a middle-aged, handsome woman, 
well educated and of exceedingly prepossessing 
manners. For many years she also had lived 
in the country, disgusted with society and all 
the world ; but when, at her brother’s entreaty, 
he once more resumed her place, there were 
wamay who: warmly welcomed her return; and 
she soon found herself the centre of an intelleo- 
tugl and refined’ cirele, far removed from the 
common insipidity of London society. 
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To Sir Richard, the renewal of old friend- 
ships, and the constant meetings with old time 
acquaintances, was exceedingly pleasant after 
80 many years of separation ; and as the young 
ladies were evidently pleased with the new life 
opened to them, it appeared at first sight as if 
the change had been an unusually happy one. 

Bat there was one who did not rejoice in the 
prospect before him ; one whose heart did not 
throb with joyous anticipations, and whose fears 
outbalanced all other sensations, and that one 
was Sidney Harwood, the nephew and heir of 
Sir Richard, the playfellow and friend of his 
daughters—the lover of Florence. 

Tn the retirement and quietude of their life at 
Harwood Park, the girls had always welcomed 
their handsome and entertaining cousin with the 
‘warmest expressions of joy. And he, as he 
watched the growing loveliness of Florence, and 
listened to her gentle voice, murmaring sweet 
sistetly welcomes as he embraced and kissed 
her—as he had always done since they were 
children—felt his heart throb with delight at the 
thonght that this beantifal flower, which was all 
his own, had known no other love. But there 
was a rival in Florence’s heart, all undreamed of 
by her unsaspecting cousin, scarcely known at 
this time to herself; a powerfal rival, before 
whose mighty strength poor Sidney’s love should 
be swept away ae a leaf before the wind; and 
this love was her love of admiration. Openly 
admired by her father and sister, flattered by her 
attendaats, and almost adored by Sidney him- 
self, it would have been impossible for Florence 
not to have known herself beautiful ; and it was 
impossible to conceal her joy at their proposed 
introduction to society—joy that sent a terror to 
her lover’s heart. 

He knew the trying ordeal through which « 
young beauty passes, made more dangerous if 
she herself courts the admiration so lavishly 
bestowed on # new favorite, and the delight she 
had so earnestly expressed gave him but litle 
reason to feel gratified with the prospect before 
him. Once he thought of immediately making 
known to her father his wishes and intentions, 
and also his dissatisfaction at the proposed ar- 
Tangement ; but on asking his mother’s advice— 
in whom, by the way, he placed implicit coafi- 
dence—she strongly persuaded him from so hasty 
a step. 

“If Floreace is worthy of your love, my son, 
she will not change; and you should rather re- 
joice that you will have this opportanity of judg- 
ing of her character, her constancy, and hee at- 
tachment for yourself. Residing in the samo 
house, you will have every facility for your pur- 
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iissa'ol habsiag'6 mapouliGe whieh, with all due 
deference for your superior —— I think 
far from perfect.” 

Poor Sidney was but tele comforted by bls 
Mother's advice, sad resoived, let what would 
come, never to lose his faith in the perfection of | 
his idol. 

A very short resilience in town showed the | 
wisdom of Mrs. Harwood’: prophecies, and fill- 
ed her son’s mind with despair. Florence yield- 
ed herself entirely up to the fascinating infizence 
of adulation and flattery, and became a danger. 
ous coquette, winning hearts for the mere plea- | 
sure of flinging them away again; and yet so | 
perfectly free was she from stern or ill-temper 
im the treatment of her victims, so enchanting 
had she become in her new and exciting mode 
of life, that not s whisper was even breathed 
egainst her, even by those who felt her cruelty 
most. Many sighed in secret over her coldness 
of heart, bat all were ready to bow before her, 
to attend her steps, to wait her pleasure, to falfll 
her slightest wishes. To the gentle Alice, this 
triumph gave mingled pain and pleasure. That 
her sister shoald be loved and admired, caressed 
and sought after, was all right and quite natural 
she thought, but that Sidney should be slighted 
and rendered unhappy, his love disregarded and 
himeclf neglected, was more than her kind heart 
could bear unmoved. Bhe had frequently sought 
for an interview with her sister of late, bat Flor- 
ence avoided her, and it was only by chance that 
she had found her safficiently at leisure to held 
the conversation that was concluded at the com- 
mencement of our story. 

Alice was two years younger than her sister, 
and of quite a different style of beauty. While 
Florence rejoiced in the glossy black tresses, 
fiashing eyes and brilliant complexion of the 
Harwoods, Alice looked no less lovely in some 
eyes, with her soft, light curls, clear blue eyes, 
and detteste rose-leaf complexion, especially | 
when those beautiful eyes filled with tears of 
compassion at a sad tate, or her delicate cheek 
flushed with pleasure at seeing some loved 
friend. Sir Richard was proud of his eldest | 
daughter, proud of her beanty and accomplish- 
ments, her wit and grace, and very proud of the 
admiration she excited ; but when he was weary 
of society, of the glitter and false show of ball 
rooms, the hollow-heartedness of soci- 
ety, it was to his Alice he looked for refreshing 
and comforting, to her and her sweet conversa- 
tion, 90 pure and fresh amid s world of glitter- 
ing deceit, that im his heart the father blessed 
the lovely image of his lost wife, and felt thank- 
ful se one bed yet usurped his place in her heart. 
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To her annt, Alice was slso very dear, and it 
had long been a source of gtief to that good 
lady that her only son should be so blind to the 
perfections of his youngest cousin. But Sidney 
was far from blind in this respect, and had long 
Toved and respected Alice, although his heart 
was completely under the contro! of another. 
That Alice had a more than sisterly regard for 
her cousin, Mrs. Harwood had tong suspected, 
and her anxiety for Sidney’s happiness had 
opened Florence’s eyes to something of the 


| same idea. Hence her rather insulting speech 


on the morning when Alice made her last effort 
to induce her to change her conduct in regard to 
their cousin. The stranger mentioned by the 
younger sister, was a gentleman with whom Sir 
Richard had been slightly acquainted some ten 
years previously. They had met quite unex- 
pectedly in London, the co WAS re- 
newed, and Colonel Burjon invited to his friend’s 
house. Sir Richard would have ridiculed the 
idea of danger to his young daughters in the 
society of a man almost as old 2s himself, bat it 
was soon evident that the beantiful Florence 
took unusual interest in the conversation of the 
handsome officer, and equally evident that he 
was interested in retarn. To her father, this 
gave pleasare, aa he hoped she was growing 
weary of the attentions of the numerous fashion- 
able Young men who unceasingly followed her ; 
but to Alice it was a new source of trouble, as 
she felt convinced that the stranger was far more 
likely t0 prove a rival to Sidney than all the gay 
flatterers who had hitherto come between him 
aud his Jove. 

Colonel Burton had long been set down by 
those who knew him best, 2s a confirmed old 
bachelor. Mot that he despised ludies’ society, 
or had too good an opinion of himself and lib- 
erty, bat simply because he had passed unharm- 
ed through all the traps and snares so bewitch- 
ingly laid for him by canning match-makers. 
If he has lived so long heart whole, they argued, 
it is not likely he will change his old habits, and 
settle down into married life, now, when his 
taste for travelling and adventure has become a 
habit. 

“ The beauty may fascinate our young beaux,” 
said a titled dowager, the mother of half-e-dozen 
homely daughters, and a little envious of Flor- 
ence’s popularity among the gentlemen; “bat 
with all her winning’ arts, she will find the colonel 
more than her match.” 

‘The objects of her remarks were at tliat mo- 
ment apparently unconscious that the world con- 
tained aaght save themselves and each other— 


the gentleman in eager conversation, the lady 
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listening with deep attention, her flashed cheek 
and downcgst eye betraying how interesting his 
words were to her feelings. 

That the dowager, Lady M——, had good 
reason to believe the colonel difficult to eatch, 
there could be no doubt, but that he was un- 
catchable, there were many who left the ball 
-room that night, who certainly doubted. When 
Colonel Burton found himself alone in his 
room that night, he paced the floor for an hour, 
Apparently revolving in his mind some knotty 
question. At last he.came toa full stop, and 
throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed : 

“ Yes, I will marry ber; she loves me, and I 
will marry her ;” and without further delibera- 
tion, he drew his elegant writing-desk ta the 
edge of the table, and penned the words that 
filled the heart of Florence with sugh new emo- 
tions. 

She had felt from the first that he possessed @ 
Strange influence over her; and now when she 
read the words that told her how powerful her 
charms had been in conquering a heart so long 
invincible, it was little wonder that gratified 
pride was the first sensation. ‘This mood was 
quickly changed into s painfully distressing re- 
collection of Sidney’s love and despair, and 
eansed the tears to flow from her own excited 
heart. Her tears were soon banished by the 
thought that today ber band was to be asked of 
her fathor—to day she was to receive the colonel 
as her lover. 

Ringiag for her maid, she proceeded to dress 
with unusual care, and had scarcely arranged the 
last fold, and clasped on the last bracelet, when 
summoned to meet her father in the library. 
She cast one glance in the mirror to cenvinca 
herself that all was right, and then slowly de- 
scended the wide staircase, her heart beating 
loudly, and her hands trembling with agitation. 
One moment she held the handle of the door, and 
then turning it quickly she found berself in the 
presence of her aunt, her father, and Colonel 
Burton. The first looked distressed, the ¢ecoad 
evidently out of humor, and the last not a litle 


She felt the warm, suffocating sensation of a 
. persen fainting, and would have fallen to the 
floor had ber father not supported her. Placiag 
her in @ ehair, he proceeded to ask if she was 
amare of the colonel’s errand. On her signify- 
‘ing an affirmasion, he told her to consider sol- 
emniy what she was doing, not hastily to form a. 
contract so solema, but that if it was necessary 
tou.bee happiness be should not forbid it, how- 
ever mpsyitable,sheir ages wore, Her answer 
Wat, to hold out ber hand to the colapel, which 





that gallant officer knelt-to reocive, pressing the 
white and jeweled fingers to his lips, ead in- 
wardly admiring his ladylove’s taste in dress. 
The futher looked aad, the aunt still distwessed ; 
but the principal actors in the scene performed 
their part to perfection. 

It was at this unfortunate juncture, while the 
colonel was still on one knee, Florence, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, considerably affected, 
and her aunt and father deliberating on the:pro- 
priety of leaving them alone together, that Bid- 
ney gently uncloeed the door, expecting to find 
his unele alone es usual, with the morning 
paper. : 

One glance was sufficieat to show him how 
matters stood, and withdrawing as silently as he 
had entered, he slowly ascended the stairs again, 
on his way to his own room. In the gallery he 
had to pass a deep window, and attracted by-the 
sound of sobs, he drew aside the curtain, and 
there, on the cushioned seat, her favorite read- 
ing place, with her face buried in the pillows, 
lay poor Alice, 

Lifting her from her despairing attitude, he 
seated himself beside her, and smoothed the wet 
curls from her face. He kissed her cheek, as he 
had done when in her childish griefs she had fied 
to him for comfort, bat now she shrank from the 
touch of his lips, and strove to free herself from 
his supporting arms. He drew her to him more 
forctbly, and while s paler shade came over his 
already death - like countenance, asked, in a 
hoarse voice : 

“Will you cast me off, too, Alice ?” 

And then when the slight form quivered in 
his embrace, and. he felt the wild threbbing of 
her heart against his breast, he pressed one long, 
despairing kise on her lips, and again placing 
her on the sofa, rushed to his owa room. While 
Alice lay fainting in the cushioned recess, and 
Sidney knelt beside his couch, vainly striving te 
overcome his misery, a very different scene was 
going on in the library. 

Seated beside his beantiful betrothed, the cel- 
onel looked all the joy and pride he felt. He 
was rich, and this alone was needed to complete 
his happiness, a youag, a lovely wife. He did 
not love Florence, for love made no part of his 
disposition ; but he admired her, and rejoiced at 
the sensation his marriage would create. That 
she loved him, he wae perfectly sure, and this 
had been the abject of his life-long search—a 
Ddeaatifal wife, rich and affectionate. And none, 
to look on his young betrothed, could doubt 
her feelings towards him. Her downcast eyes, 
the varying color, told more than words how 


great was the power he possessed over her heart; 
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and_yet the colonel talked calmly and ancon- 
cernedly about their marriage, their journey to 
Tealy, their fatare home ; in fact, he tofd her all 
his plans for the fature—that future in which 
she was to have so large « share,—and yet never 
by one word did he strive to banish the almost 
peiafal feeling of confusion overwhelming her. 

It is true he watched the crimson blush mount 
up to her white foretread with a feeling of satis- 
faetion, and felt the little hand he held in his 
own tremble and quiver with suppressed emo- 
tion ; bat had she withdrawn her hand, he would 
have made no effort to detain it ; and as for kiss- 
ing her blushing cheek or rosy lips, Colonel 
Berton would never have attempted any thing 
so likely to disarrange the elegant precision of 
her beautifally.dressed hair, or the gracefa! full 
of ber rich satin flowers. 

Pvor Flerenee ! accustomed all her life to give 
free veat to her feelings, she felt a longing to 
throw herself into somebody’s arms, and give 
way to her emotions. But there sat the colonel 
looking at her, kindly, it is true, but still by no 
means 80 seatimentaily as she would have wish- 
ed. She thought of Alice; bat’ Alice would 
have no sympathy with her, as the betrothed of 
Sidney's rival. Sho thought of Sidacy ; of all 
his love and tenderness, of the many times he 
had folded her to his heart, imploring blessings 
om her head, of how rapturously he would have 
received the gift, so calmly seeepted by another; 
and then her strength gave way, and she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. ‘The colonel 
looked astounded at this unexpected display, 
and after watching her for a few moments, got 
up and commenced to pace the floor. 

Fiorence soon conquered her tcars, and when 
she once more sat silent and still, her face cov- 
ered with her handkerchicf, he resumed his place 
at her side, and with quiet politeness, and in the 
gentlest tone imaginable, expressed his disap- 
proval of all such violent displays of feeling. 
He said he was aware the events of the morn- 
ing had been too exciting for her nerves, but 
hoped to meet her at the o; quite recovered ; 
then ‘finding that his words not having’ the 
Gesired effect, and that her tears were flowing 
afresh, he once more lifted her hands to his lips, 
and with a low bow departed. 

Is seemed a day fated to bring sorrow to the 
oceupante of thas splendid mansion, for ere the 
san set, Mrs. Harweod was called on to bid fare- 
well to her darling son, nor could she find it in 
her heart to deny her consent to his departure, 
knowiag how craelly all his hopes had been 
crushed, and trosting that time and absence 
would efface the image of his cousin. 





To his uncle, Sidney’s absence was a great’ 
annoyance ; he loved his company, and having 
@ pretty clear idea of the cause of his’ sndden 
journey, felt a stil! greater distike to the match 
that had caused so much trouble and grief in so 
short a time. ; ; : 

Sir Richard went out to walk off his annoy- 
ance ; Mrs. Harwood went to her son’s room: to’ 
assist him in his hurried preparations ; Florence 
double locked the door of her chamber, refasing 
admittance to all, and beginning to realize some 
of the misery of a marriage in which the love is 
all on one side; and Alice sat by her window, 
and silently wept over the troubles of the day. 
But when she saw the carriage drive to the door, 
the busy servants fling down the steps, place the 
heavy travelling trunks safely behind, assist Sir’ 
Richard in, andsthen draw back respectfally as 
Sidney advanced ; and after shaking hands with 
the old gray haired butler, who had carried him 
in his arms when a boy, step quickly in, and’ 
lean back on the cushions, poor Alice felt as if 
all her joys were taken away at once. 

She felt deeply for her cousin leaving his home 
in this unhappy manner, but, like his mother, 
she thought it best that he should leave scenes 
that could only serve to remind him of happier 
days, and she breathed a fervent prayer that he 
might return to them safe, and cured of his un- 
fortunate passion.. She reproached herself when 
sho recollected how she had repulsed his last 
kind caresses, and vainly wished that she could 
just ask him to forgive her radeness. She was 
atonsed by the entrance of her aunt, who, silent- 
ly placing s parcel in her hand, kissed her and 
withdrew. 

On unsealing the package, to her great joy 
she foand it contained her cousin’s miniature, 
and also an affectionate farewell note to herself, 
begging her acceptance of the likeness, ontreat- 
ing pardon for the unintentional distress his vio- 
lence had occasioned her, explaining his reasons 
for ot bidding her farewell in person, and beg- 
ging her to continue a correspondence which he 
would commence on his arrival in Paris. 

When Mrs. Harwood sought her niéces’ cham- 
bers that night, as was her usual custom before 
retiring, she found Florence deep in the study of 
an filustrated monthly of Paris fashions and 
dress novelties. Her face still bore the marks of 
tears, but all other traces of distress had van- 
ished, and she gaily asked her aunt’s opinion on 
the rival merits of white satin and white brocade 
silk. 

In her sister’s chamber all was hushed gud 
silent, and crossing the soft carpet with noiseléss 
step, Mrs. Harwood feaned over the sweet sleep- 
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er, and kissed her delicate cheek, She smiled 
as she noticed the firm clesp of she slender white 
fingers, looking almost transparent in contrast 
with the blue silk coverlid, and caught flashes 
of the rich setting of Sidney’s miniature, re- 
flected by the light, in her hand. With a bless- 
ing on the head of her darling niece, she softly 
closed the door, and lefc her to her slambers. 

Colosel Barton insisted on having his mar- 
riage celebrated with as little delay as pessible, 
and as Florence gave a willing assent to his 
wishes on the subject, busy preparations were 
immediately made for the wedding. 

Alice treated ber brother-expectant with a 
coldness quite anusual for her, and took but lit- 
tle part in the affair that engrossed the attention 
of the whole household with the exception of 
herself. At her sister’s requegt, she nsually 
speat an hour or two in the bride’s own room 
every day, but no persuasions could induce her 
to enter the parlor, where her sister usually re- 
ceived her lover, when he was present. 

One morning, when she had become completely 
tired of answering questions, admiring jewelry, 
and giving her opinion on various articles of 
dress, she was preparing to leave the room, 
when Florence suddenly asked when she had 
heard from Sidney. It happened that a letter 
had arrived that morning, and on her sister's 
expressing a wish to see it, Alice drew it forth 
from the folds of her drees. In doing so, her 
hand beeame entangled in the slender chain to 
which she had suspended her treasured minia- 
ture, and as she brought out the letter, the 
locket slipped from its hiding-place, also. 

“Ah, a love gift, ma delle!” gaily exclaimed 
Florence, catching the likeness in her hand. 

Bat when her eyes fell on the well-known fea- 
tares, and met the earnest glance of the dark 
eyes, 80 often turned to meet her own in bygone 
days, she became deathly pale, and with tearful 
eyes gazed long at the beantifal picture; then 
with sm anxious look that touched Alice’s ten- 
der beart, returned the precious gift. With an 

: attempt to hide her confasion, Alice said : 

“Only a brotherly present from our dear 
cousin.” And she left the room, 

From this time there was an increased cool- 
ness between the sisters, Florence evidently 
thinking tha¢ her sister was betrothed to Sid- 
ney, and feeling herself aggrieved at the same, 
notwithstanding she was about to marry the 
man of her choice, and to whom she became 
each day more attached. Hers was a strange 
love, all the more powerful for the reasoa that 
she feared Colonel Barton, and never received 
from hin those little iad and loving attentions 
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that go so far to sweeten the days of courtship. 
In all that was perfectly polite, and according to 
strict etiquette, the colonel was not found wams- 
ing, but there was nene of that sweet sympathy 
between them, that Florence, even in her wild- _ 
est days of flirtation, had never doubted would 
one day be hers. She loved the colonel with all 
her heart, and she, who had never yielded her 
will to another, in ber life, now felt herself con- 
strained to obey his every wish, to give up her 
own opinion on every occasion where they did 
not agree, and all without one word of thanks 
on his part, without the slightest aymptom of 
gratitude. 

Sidney had now been gone nearly three months, 
and the day appointed for the marriage of Flor- 
ence drew near. Sir Richard had himself wrie- 
ten to ask his nephew to retarn in time to be 
present at the ceremony, bat es his answer 
pleaded pressing engagements, no more was 
said on the subject. For several weeks his let- 
ters had spoken of a certain Mr. Herbert and 
his sister Miriam, and from the terms in which 
he mentioned them, Alice concluded that they 
were in the habit of meting daily. He repre- 
sented Mr. Herbert es a most devoted brother, 
leaving home, and friends, aad profession, to 
ateend his invalid and orphan sister. That they 
were congenial spirits, and that Sidney: had 
found such s friend, she rejoiced; but a little 
white hand was pressing on s beating heart as 
she read the glowing description he gave of the 
beauty, the talent, and the amiability of the fair 
sister of his friend.. Poor Alice sighed as she 
read Sidney’s enthusiastic description of his life 
in Italy—his life, made so happy by strangers. 
In imagination she beheld him in the flowery 
arbors he.so frequently mentioned, seated beside 
the beantiful straager, listening, entranced, to 
her sweet, low voice, breathing the loving Ital- 
ian words of his favorite songs. 

She felt but little encouragement to falfil her 
design of surprising him with her own progress 
in music, as she heard of the proficiency of the 
lovely and in invalid. She grew pale 
and very quiet; bat fone thought it strange thas 
90 sensitive s disposition should feel keenly the 
separation from an only sister, and few noticed 
the retiring and unobtrasive bridemaid in the all- 
absorbing interest excited by the bride herself. 

The sun shone brightly on the wedding morn, 
and never did s gmyer party enter the charch 
doors on s similar occasion, than that which as- 
teaded Florence on this importaat day. A large 
party of officers, both army and navy, friends of 
Colonel Burton, added to the brillisncy of the 
scene, and their rich drees contrasted well with 
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seription of an Italian wedding, at whieh he had 
been present « short time previously. Afver de- 
scribing the ceremonies so religiously kept up 
by the peasantry of thet country, he said he 
hoped econ to have the pleasure of congratula:- 
ing their family on the marriage of one so near 
and dear to them all as his friend Sidney. 

' “Of course Miss Harwood was aware that her 
cousin had been engaged for nearly two months 
t « Miss Herbert, an exceedingly charming 
young lady.” 

Poor Alice listened to this coufirnation of her 
worst fears with a sinking heart, and already 
worn owt with the cxcitement of the moming, 
amyl the anxiety of her mind for the past few 
weeks, she leaned fainting against the wail, aad 
when the carriage drew up to the door, and the 
party hastened to take their places, there was 
great confusion’ as the almost lifeless form was 
lifted ap the steps and resigned to the care of 
the Ladies. 

All the way heme their efforts were fruitless 
to recall the suspended faculties of the poor 
girl, and it was not uatil she was in her own 
room, and surrounded by the alarmed heusehold, 
that Alice once more opened her ‘eyes, and 
smiled on -her anxieus friends. She did not 
appear to witness the departure of the bridal 
party, but Florence foand time to make a hasty 
visit to her sister. 

Ske came into the room all flattering with joy 
snd excivoment, and kissing Alice, and receiving 
her farewell blessings and yood wishes, hastened 
away to join the waiting party in the hall. The 
last kisses were given and received, the father 
gave hie child the ‘parting embrace, the sunt 
whispered a fow words of parting advice, the 
colonel shook hands with every one, and then 
assisting his bride to the carriage, and giving the 
lant direetions to his servant, the door closed 
‘With a slam, and they were gone. 

Wor several days Alice wus unable t) leave her 
reom, but wien she once more made her ap- 
pearanes in the parler, almost the firit visitor 
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the recekeed was the genthimen whove unforte- 
Rate speech had so neurly betrayed her secret. 
He was very kind, and made many inquizics 
about her health, but no altwsion to their prev 
vious conversation; and Alice congratulated 
herself that in his alarm at her sudden iilpess, 
the subject had been forgesten. Is was only as 
he took hie leave, and spoke ef retaming'to.the 
comsinent, that Sidney's name was mentioned ; 
and then only to ask, in a tome of ordinary. po« 
liseness, if he could be the beares of letters te 
the absent one. 

Had Captain Lawson been ae indifferent about 
her foclings as Alice sapposed he was, he could 
searcely have avoxied noticing her confusion as 
he mentioned her cousin’s name. The kind« 
‘bearved officer had seen enough of human na- 
tare to make him undeestand that there was 
something of more than ecmmgon interest in his 
communication, to came the lady to faint so 
suddenly. Added to this, he had been deeply 
impressed with the gentle beveliness of the inani- 
mave girl, as be supported her insensible form and 
assisted in her recovery ; and now, as the oaly 
return he could make for having»so carelessly 
wounded her feelings, by repeating what might 
only be a report, he had resolved to seek Sidney, 
and learn the truth from his own lips. Should 
the reported engagement to Miriam Herbert 
prove true, Captain Lawson determined to lose 
no time in seeking the lady’s heart and band for 
himeelf, and securing what he felt to be a trea- 
sare beyond all price. On the contrary, if he 
found Sidney free and heart whole, he trusted ze: 
circumstances to give him @ favorable opportu- 
nity to inform the young man of what he had 
discovered. It was a delicate mission, but Cap- 
tam Lawson knew whom he had to deal with, and 
the imporsaace of Sidney’s answer to his own 
happiness urged him to lose no time in obtein- 
ing it. He bad come to all these conclusions 
before he paid his farewell visit at Sir Richard’s, 
and was only strengthened in his resolve on wit- 
nessing the emotion Alice betrayed at the sonad 
of the beloved name, 

Alice said farewell to her new friend and ad- 
mirer with an almost envious feeling, mwardly: 
wordering what he had done to deserve the hap- 
piness of so soon meeting Sidney, and little 
dreaming that the handsome man, whose good 
heart could be read in his countenanes, had a 
very clear idea of what was thas passing in her 
mind. 

Ivis trae, she thought he beld her hand, at 
parting, just one moment longer than was nec- 
essary, and that there was a look in the clear 


“eyes, 00 earnestly bent on her own, thas spoke 
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of something mere:than mevefriendly regard for 
hee health. But Alice hed not vanity enongh 
to suppose she had touched the heart of the rich 
aad handsome Captain Lawson, whom half the 
Yorng ladies: of his acquaintance would have 
given up all their. beanx for the sake of winning. 
Therefore, in. her simplicity, she only set the 
captain down, in her mind, as an exceedingly 
pleasant acquaintance, far superior to the gener- 
ality of tieir London friends, and ia return for 
his kindness bid him adieu with even more than 
her wonted cordiality and sweetness. 

:We mast now leave our friends in London, to 
teoover from the excitement of the wedding, and 
the rather gloomy feeling that pervaded each 
aind afcer all was.over, and follow the footsteps 
of the wanderer. In an clegast apartment, 
where every.object bespeaks the taste and refine- 
ment of the oceupants, aad the evidences of 
sweet womanly fancies are scattered on every 
side, we again meet our hero. 

His brow is no longer gloomy as when last we 
saw him, leaving his home and friends, but there 
is sadness in the glance of those beautiful eyes 
as they-rest om the form reclining on a eouch be- 
side him, and as he leans his head on the carved 
back of the old-fashioned arm-chair, we hear a 
sigh, rather too sorrowfal to be breathed by one 
who has scarcely seen his twenty fifth summer. 

The lady on the sofa appears to think s0, too, 
for, opening.her eyes and leaving her comfort- 
able posision, she bends over the old chair, and 
with the whitest hand in the world, and the soft- 
est touch, smooths back the dark curls from his 
forehead, at the same time gently reproaching 
him for being so gleomy. She is a lovely com- 
forter, this same tall, spiritual-looking girl, with 
her large black eyes, and pure complexion. As 
she bonds over the arm of the young man’s 
chair, we cannot help comparing her_to the deli- 
cate, casily ernsbed Calla, so gracefpl are her 
Movements, so frail is her appearance. He must 
be a monster, indeed, who could withstand the 
sweet pleading aad winning smiles of Miriam 
Herbert; and as Sidney is quite the reverse of 
hard-hearted cruelty, heimmediately resumes his 
usual pleasant manner, and efter insisting on 
her again taking possession of the sofa, draws s 
reading table ge her side, and selecting a favorite 
book, commences to read aloud. 

It was aasreet scene, that beautifully furnished 
room, with its open windows shaded by delicate 
green silk drapery, the costly vases filled with 
choice flowers, the books, the harp, the ,velvet- 
cushioned farpiture. a the walls hung choice 
engravings end jandseapes, the favorites of the 
Young mistress, and as Captain Lewsen stoad 
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beside his friend in the open door-way, aad lei- 
surely surveyed the scene, he could imagine no 
addition to add ¢o the beauty of the picture, save 
always the presence of s certain fairhaired 
maiden, who rately left his thoughts. Siduey 
hastily laid dawn his book, and rose to meet his 
friend. After the first confused words of wel- 
come were over, and Mr«Herbert had taken his 
seat on the sofa, with his arm round the slender 
waist of his sister, and was malting fend inqui- 
ries about her returning strength and health, 
Captain Lawson expressed hie wish for s fow 
moments’ private conversation with their guest. 

‘There was something in his tone that started 
the young man, aud grasping his friend’s hand 
with sudden violence, he exclaimed : 

“ My mother, my cousins ?” 

“ Are all well, Harwood. Don’t be alarmed ; 
I wish to ask your advice, that’s all ;” and re-as- 
sured by his pleasant smile, and the cordial 
grasp of his friend’s hand, Sidney prepared to 
accompany him to his home. There was an 
eager eye watching the parting between Sidney 
and the fair Miriam, for love displays itself in 
trifles, but the captain found himself at faelt 
this time, for his young friend appeared to share 
with her brother in @ constant tender care for the 
invalid, and it was difficult to determine whgs 
was his motive. It might be love, it might be 
only friendship. 

When they arrived at the house, and were 
safely epsconced in what Sidney called his 
“shell,” or hiding-place, where, weary and low- 
spirited (as was frequently the case since leaw- 
ing England), he first placed his friend in his 
own favorite easy-chair, then brought out a bot- 
tle of wine, and then announced himeclf ready 
for business. 

Captain Lawson commenead the conversation 
by giving him an account of Florence’s wed- 
ding, and then cantiously approached the sub- 
ject of his engagement to Miss Herbert, For a 
few moments, there was an angry flush on Sid- 
ney’s chock, as he leaned his forehead thought- 
fully on his hand and pondered on tlie strange 
question. But soor the frown passed away, and 
with a look that sought to read the other’s mean- 
ing, he replied ; 

“Tam at a loss to know your motive for ask 
ing me that queation, Captain Lawaon, but as I 
believe you to have some better one than mare 
curiosity, J do not hesitate to answer it, and here 
assure you, that to Mies Herbert | bear no nearer 
relation than that of a friend, a sincere friend.” 

For several minutess there was silence in the 
little room, aad then the captain proceeded to 


‘inform hjs astonished hearer of the circum- 
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staaces attending the sudden illness of Alice, 
aad his own share in it. _ 

“* know you are toe honorable to make any 
wmngenerous use of what I have now eonfided to 
yea, and if another possesses your heart, and 
yeu are unable to retarn your cousin’s affection, 
let what has pessed between us this day be 
buried forever in our breasts. I am only too 
happy to have the light chance, thus éfforded, 
of supplanting you. Bat if you love her, has- 
ten at once to do away with the false impression 
Iso unintentionally made, and I will conquer 
my love in time.” 

There was no mistaking the generoas motives 
that had prompted his actions now, aud Har- 
wood was deeply touched by his last words. 

“I cannot be as generons as you are, Law- 
so,” he exclaimed, rising and grasping the hand, 
extended to him. ‘Your words hare given 
birth to visions of happiness such as I never ex- 
pected to realize in this world, and I am quite 
unable to express she gratitade I feel for your 
generous kindness. There is but one drawback 
to my happiness, and shat is the thought of 
Isaving the Herberts. They have met with re- 
verses, lately, that have compelled him to re- 
sume his profession, in order to support his sis- 
ter, and supply her with those laxuries to which 
she has been accustomed. They have found bat 
few acquaintances, and with the exception of 
myself, no intimate friends. Miss Herbert feels 
her brocher’s frequent absences keenly, suffering, 
in consequence, from extreme low spirits and 
nervousness, and it has been my constant en- 
deavor to supply his place, and amase her lone- 
ly, and frequently suffering, days.” 

“ My time will be at my own disposal for at 
least two months,” the ceptain answered, ‘and 
if I ean be of any service or benefit to Mr. Her- 
bert and his sister, most wilingly will I promise 
to supply your place as faras lies inmy power.” 

Is was soon arranged that Sidnsy should de- 
parton the morrow, and after dianer, they re- 
turned to Mr. Herbert’s, to acquaint them with 
the sadden change in their friend's plans. i 

‘That Miriam Herbert had a sincere regard for 
Sidney, her griefat their approaching seperation 
gave plain proof; and that she had entertained 
‘De tenderer sentiment, was equally evident from 
the undisgaised mamnerin which she displayed 
thas grief. 

“I know how selfish I am, bus you have 
soothed many a ead hour for me, and I cannot 
help dreading the cheerless days I shall spend 
whea you are gone.” 

Sidney sat at the end of her sofa, with his 
hand smoothing the. soft wavy hair from her 





forehead. His heart was fall of happy hopes, 
aad he knew that joy awaited bim in his homie, 
and yet at the sight of her sorrow he felt half 
tempted to resign his own happiness, and remain 
with unts poor motherless girl, who had not one 
relation in the world, besides her brother, and 
to whom he had rendered his presence so neces- 
sary. Mr. Herbert looked deeply grieved at the 
prospect of parting with one he leved so well, 
and from whose society he had derived much 
pleasure. The only hopefal countenance was 
Captain Lawson's, and after waiting until the 
fires sorrowful exclamations were over, and cach 
one had becoste calm, he very quietly left his 
places, and seated himself beside Miriam. There 
was.a candid honesty sbont all this gentleman 
said or did, that invariably impressed people in 
his favor, sad when he, with respectful kindness, 
offered his serviees to attend Miss Herbert in her 
walks and rides, and supply, as fur as he could, 
the place of ber brésher, both the brother and 
siaser felt comforted, and warmly thanked him 
for his kindness. 

If Captain Lawson had felt as if he was 
making 4 ssarifice, in offering to share with poor 
Herbert the charge of his invatid sister, he was 

‘repaid at parting, when he held her little hand 
in his own, and heard the gratefal words : 

“T am contented to suffer, while Providence 
sends me sach kind friends.” 

Nor did he think the less of his young friend, 
when he saw how deeply he was affected at part- 
ing with this beautifal girl, whose patient sweet- 
ness possessed so strange s fascination, and 
whose frail health rendered’ it extremely doubt- 
fal that they should ever meet again. 

It was « dark, damp, London day, gloomy 
and forbiddigg enough, but all unheeded by 
Sidney Harwood, as he dsove from the station 
to his unele’s residence. His heart beat loudly, 
as he-stepped from the carriage anid hastened up 
the stops, in the expectation of so soon behold- 
ing his dearest earthly friends. 

His arrival was quite unexpeeted, and he was 
a little disappointed to learn that Sir Richard 
and Mrs. Harwood were both out. However, 
Miss Alice was at home, and should she be in- 
formed of his arrival? No, he would inform 
her himself; and leaving the servants to specu- 
late on his sudden appearance, and unusual 
high spirits, be bounded gaily up thd stairs. 
He had to pass through several rooms, and cross 
two long galleries, before he reached Alice’s fa- 
vorite recess, and by the time he arrived there, 
his mood had changed, and he was thinking of 
the last time he saw her, and their sad parting. 
It might be thet Lawson was mistaken, that after 
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all she did not love him; but no, be would not 
indalge gloomy thoughts now, and, softly ad- 
vameing, he beheld the object of his cearch déep 
in the perusal of a pile of old lettere—letters 
thet had « very familiar look to him. He thought 
she looked very pale, and his heart smote him 
at the thought of how many sad hours his gen- 
tie consin must have passed. 

With a quict movement, he withdrew the cur- 
tain, and standing beside ber, spoke her name. 
He did not feel hurt, now, that she bashfully 
shrank away from his embrace, for he knew her 
secret, and only strove to calm her agitation. 
Seating himself beside her, he placed hjs arm 
round her waist, in the old familiar fashion, and 
commenced # general conversation on the pase- 
ing events of the day. He waited, expecting to 
hear her make some inquiries about his new 
friends, but Alice woukd not trust herself to 
speak about what she conld not even think of 
calmly. Finding that she did not mention them, 
be ventared to allade to Miss Herbert, and was 
quite satisfied with the result of his experiment 
when he saw the color rash violently to her face, 
the little hands start convulsively, and felt her 
whole form quiver beneath his encircling arm. 
It was easy, now, to guide the conversation as 
he wished, and it was an interesting study to 
mark the changes in the fair face beside him, as 
he explained the terms of friendly inttmacy that 
existed between himself and the Herberts. Once 
convinced that he was still her own dear cousin, 
free from all engagements, and rejoicing at his 
retarn home, Alice resumed mach of her old 
manger, and chatted and laughed as she had not 
done for many long months. Still there was 2 
little reserve, and Sidney hastened to put an end 
to it. Asking what she had done with his like- 
ness, he unclasped the band that concealed it, 
and after thanking her for the care with which 
she had guarded it; and the honor bestowed on 
him by her wearing it, he held the little hand 
firmly in bis own, and bending down bis bead, 
whispered sweet words inherear. . . 

Very pleasant words they appeared to be, 
judging by the effect they had om the fair Hstener 
at bis side, who no longer ateempted to free her- 
self from the strong arm thrown around her, bat 
sat calm and very still in her happiness. There 
was no need to ask her if she loved him—he 
read it in her countenance ; sad if his heart beat 
with less passion than he had once felt for Flor- 
ence, his love was none the leas pure and holy. 
A calm sense of content and happiness filed 


their ‘minds, and for hours he sat thére, holding. 


her to his breast, aud watching her ever-varying 
countenance, changing under his words. 
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‘There was general rejoicing in the household 
when it became known that the young mister 
had retarned to marry Miss Alice, and every 
one rejoiced in their happiness, from good old 
Sir Richard, who saw his long-cherished wishes 
fulfilled in the union of one of his daughters to 
the heir of Harwood, down to the old servants, 
who in Alice beheld the coanterpart of her 
fondly loved mother, the late mistress of Har- 
wood Hall. Sidney paid the most devoted as- 
tention to his young betrothed, stadying her 
wishes, and striving to please her, with anre- 
mitting devotion, in the hope of atoning for all 
she had saffered on his account. His endeavors 
were rewarded by his own increased affection. 

They were married soon after the family re- 
turned to Harwood Park, in the parish church, 
and by the good old minister who had baptized 
herself and sister. There were no fashionable 
guests, no extravagant displays of dress and 
jewelry—all was conducted to suit the quiet 
taste of the bride; andif there was less pomp 
and show than had attended the marriage of 
Florence, there was far more joy and happiness. 
A grand entertainment was provided to the 
numerous terantry on the Harwood estate, to 
celebrate the marriage of the heir, and the oc- 
casion was one of general rejoicing. 

They made a journcy to Scotland, and on his 
retarn, Sidney was agreeably surprised at re- 
ceiving a long letter from his friend Lawson, 
congratulating him on his felicity, and announc- 
ing his own intended union with the beeutifal 
Miriam Herbert. 

“ Hee brother is sacrificing health and happi- 
ness in his endeavors to maintain the samo 
style of living to which they have always been 
ateustomed. They are too proud to accept 
favors from a stranger; what can, I do better, 
than to make the dear girl « sharer in the biess- 
ings that have been bestowed on myself? You 
may smile at the differonce in our ages and dis- 
positions, but I feel that we are admirably suited 
‘foreach other, my cheerfulness having the hap- 
piest effect on her low spirits. I am quite cer- 
tain that I could not love a wife always gay 
and blooming. There is a world of happiness 
in knowing that my gentle Miriam clings to me 
as a safe support, and is dependent on my love 
for her every joy and comfort.” 

There was a mischievous look in Sidney's 
bright eyes, as he watched the admiring expres- 
sion of his wife’s countenance, when she perused 
this charneteristic epistie, and when she claimed 
his praise for the generous writer, he quietly 
told her how deeply concerned that writer had 
once been in her own affairs. 
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© maid! who, lovely unto every eye, 

‘Seems doubly 20 when I gase upon thee, 
Aecept the offering iato which I try 

To weave some words of praise befitting thee. 
Alas! I know how vain the attempt must be, 

But thou’lt receive It in the spirit mesnt, 
And pardon imperfections thou mayst see, 

And with its cimple Hines will be content, 

Although to it the muse hsth nought of beanty lent. 


Compared with thee, how poor all others look ; 
‘Where face or form ie there can rival thine? 
& voles 22 sweet as murine of the becok, 
it pathway where thy mind’s bright gems may shine; 
To gain a heart so pure who'd not resign 
ren Venus, queen of beauty though she be? 
‘To win but one kind thought I pen this Hine; 
0, how much happiness is there for me, 
If lyoay hope thy friend, thoagh nothing more to be. 
‘Time has not given me enough of years 
To bid me to thy matehiless charms aspire, 
‘Though he has given all the doubts and fears 
‘That guard the burning of love’s holy fire. 
‘That flame within my breast shall ne‘er expire 
‘Til stifed by grim death's remorseless hand; 
And even then, the most I shail desire, 


Is that thy image may before me stand, 
To cheer me on my way unto the spirit-land. 


ce 
THE DIAMOND RING. 


BY EMILY HN. RRDFORD. 


Tr was as beautifal a sammer’s morn as ever 
shove upon the earth; the calm bright sunshine 
poured down in a soft flood over the cultivated 
fields and flourishing gardens in the village of L. 
Apart from the neat white cottages which dis- 
tinguished this little village, was one much 
smaller than the rest. One side was shadowed 
by two large apple-treve, and the other was cov- 
ered with moss which ran nearly over the low- 
thatched roof. The interior of the sweet litile 
cotage presented as pleasant an appearance as 
that without. An old lady sat in an arm chair, 
knitting, and by her side a beantiful girl perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen years of age was seated, ap- 
pareatly engaged in deep thought. An open 
book at ber feet, which had falien from herhaad, 
showed she had been reading, but it was evident 
ber mind was far away from the scenes before 
her. Now and shen, the elder of the two wotld 
raise her cyes to the face of her compaaion, and 
her lipe moved as if she would speek, but then 
changed ber mind and continsed silent. At last 
she coacluded to break she sileace, and as the 
seand of her voice broke the stillness, the yeung 
gai etarted from her seat. 
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“Elen, are you ill?” + 

“No, my dear aunt, why do you ask 1” 

“ Thave been watching you some time, and 
have eome to the conclusion that something 
must be the matter, or you would not have been 
so absorbed in thought.” 

“ Well, dear aunt, Iam afraid you will say I 
have been building castles in the air, when I sell 
you what I have been thinking about.” 

Ghe paused a moment as if to allow her sant 
% make some reply, bat she only smiled and 
made a motion for her to proceed, so her niece 
continued. 

“ Last evening when I went to the store, Mr. 
Terner hed gone to supper; while waiting for 
him to return, I heard one of our neighbors ask 
another, who was to keep our village schoo! this 
year, and he replied they had been unable to find 
anyone. I have been trying all the morning, 
to summon courage sufficient to ask you if you 
thought I might obtain the sitaation if { applied, 
ahd perhaps ina year, I cquid save enough to 
enter the seminary at T. as an assistant-pupil. 
‘Will you please tell me what you think about it ¢” 
looking up at ber eunt, who had industriousty 
kept at work all the time her niece had been 
speaking. “ 

Mrs. Moore let her knitting fall into her Isp, 
and leaning her head upon her hand gazed at the 
btight, sparkling face so eagerly upturned to hers. 

“Tam wilting, Ellen, you should try, bat do 
not be discouraged if you meet with a refusal.” 

Ft seemed this was all-Bilen wished, for hastily 
putting on her bonnet,she was soon trippiag light- 
ly in the direction of Mr. Howard’s dwelling, the 
sehool-agent. 

Long and anxiously her aunt waited her re- 
tarn, until the stars began to shine and the pale 
face of the moon appeared from behind the dis- 
tant hills. At last she came, and the glance 
with which ber aunt greeted her, asked more 
plainly if poseible than words, of her success. 

“ Dear aunt, I have obtained the situation, are 
you not rejoiced?” 

Mrs. Moore smiled, and inquired why she had 
remained so long away. 

“Mr. Howard was not at home, and Mrs. 
Howard invited me to stay until he came, and I 
disliked to come away without receiving an an- 
swer, so I waited for him. I could not resist the 
temptation of walking past the old school-house, 
which yoo know is a liste ont of the way.” 
Ellen chatted gaily on for some time, until the 
cloek sernck eight, when, taking the Bible to 
her aunt, sat on a stool at her feet and listened 
while she read “the Sermon on the Mount.” 

She eould not but notice that her sant’s voice 
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trembled, when she prayed that He, who had 
never ceased to watch ever, and guard from evil, 
would give strength and patience to her who 
alone remained to be the comfurt and solace of 
her declining years. Silently she kissed her 
aunt, and with a slower step than usual sought 
her conch. 

The morning came for school to commence, 
and Ellen, with a beating heart, bat not an alto- 
gether sad onc, went to her task. At first, she 
was a little disheartened at the work which pree 
seated itself to her, the realization of her hopes 
did not seem quite as sure. Steadily, however, 
sbe kept on, and when at the end of the year she 
was enabled to enter the Misses Horton’s school 
for young ladies, she felt she was more than re- 
paid for all she had passed throngh. Leaving 
her for a short time I will give you a sketch of 
her history. 

Her mother, Mrs. Moore’s only sister, was 
consilered the belle not only of the villege in 
which she lived bat also of the neighboring towns. 
Ata fair she became acquainted with James 
Graham, the son of a very rich plaater at the 
South. Against his father’s wishes he married 
her, choosing tq depend on his own exertions 
for support than remain dependent on his father, 
whose only objection to his marriage was the 
lady’s poverty. He parted from his father in 
anger, hurriedly embraced his weeping sister, and 
went forth from his father’s house nevermore to 
return. 

Soon after his marriage he entered into busi- 
nessin one of our northern cities. Change of 
climate, the constant confinement necessary to 
his success as a merchant, soon wrought fearfal 
work with a constitution naturally delicate, and 
having been a wife only about two years, Mrs, 
Graham returned to her sister, her only relative, 
a broken-hearted widow, with one little daughter, 
Ellen, named for her husband’s mother. 

Depression of spirits which nothing could dis- 
sipate, not even the kind attempts of her former 
companions, hurried her to the grave, and at the 
tender age of four years Ellen was left an orphan, 
dependent upon her aunt, who possessed sufficient 
to place her above want, nothing more. 

Let us give a glance at the place which Ellen 
for a time has called her home, the Misses Hor- 
ton’s seminary. Itis the evening before school 
closes. Assembled in groups in the handsome 
parlors are the pupils. Many of them, nay the 
most, are, children of wealthy parents, and who 
are sufficiently aware of the importance which 
money everywhere carries. Same of the young- 
et gcholarp are examining the. wrpaths with 
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which the recitation-hell is to be decorated ; 
others are carefully marking specimens of needle- 
work which are to be exhibited, and a few are 
speaking of home and friends, and the pleasure 
which they anticipate in joining them. By far 
the most interesting are collected round the 
piano, arranging the pieces which are to be per- 
formed, and discussing the merits of the several 
performers, each one giving her opinion as to 
who would be most likely to win the prize. An 
eccentric bachelor, uncle to a little girl, a mem- 
ber of the school, had offered an elegant diamond 
ring to any pupil who should pley and sing in 
the best manner on the night of the exhibition. 
The choice of the song was left to the perform- 
er, the jadges were to be from the audience on 


‘the hight of the performance. 


Considerable excitement had prevailed among 
the young ladies, and a continual drumming had 
been kept np. Every song which could be pro- 
cured had been tried, and some of the best play- 
ers remained undecided which to choose. Those 
which were simple had been cast aside on that 
account, those which were difficult, they were 
afraid to trust, fearing their hearers might not 
be sufficiently skilled in music to appreciate ; 
altogether, they were in rather trying circum- 
stances, as several of their countenances indicated. 

“ What is your opinion, Miss Ellen Graham ?” 
said Fanny Owen, the belle of the school, and 
who, from the first day of Ellen’s membership 
had taken every opportunity of wounding her 
feelings. ‘Who do.you think is most likely to 
obtain the prize?” at the same time casting a 
sqornful glance towards her companions, who, 
with eyes fixed upon the person spoken to, 
awaited her reply. 

“I know of no one more likely than yourself,” 
was the calm rejoinder. 

“Do you think #01” said Fanny, in a mock- 
ing tone. “ Why, E am really obliged for your 
compliment. 1 suppose I ought to say in retarn, 
that I stand no chance since you are to perform ; 
but if you will allow me to give a little advice, 
I would request you not to wear that everlasting 
black silk, whieh you have always worn on all 
public occasions, and which looks as if descended 
from the fourth generation, a kind of heirloom 
in the family.” 

Many of the girls were indignant, and when 
they saw Elien’s eyes fill with tears, bad courage 
sufficient to say, ‘For ebame, Fanny !” 

Fanny, however, felt no sorrow, and dancing 
away to the osher part of the room, in answer to 
the inquiries of her friends what caused the ex- 
clamation, replied, ‘‘O, I was only giving Ellen 
Graham a hint to wear semething beside that old 
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black dress, which brother Theodore said, re- 
minded him of the days of yore.” 

Meantime the tears which these thoughtless re- 
marks caused, attracted the notice of a litle 
girl, Mary Gordon, niece to the gentleman who 
offered the ring, aud going to Ellen, she threw 
her arms round her neck, whispering, “I love 
you dearly, no matter what dress you wear!” 

Taking the child’s hand in hers, she passed 
into the hall, and for a few moments wept bitter, 
scalding tears. Yielding at last to the entréaties 
other little friend, she went to the upper masic- 
room to hear Mary practise her piece fur the 
twentieth time. 

‘The next evening came, and with it parents 
and friends from every direction. Ellen had no 
one to come, her anne could not leave her quiet 
home, and with a feeling of utter loneliness, she 
heard the joyfal greetings her companions met. 

With a heavy heart sho prepared to make her 
appearance ; her dress looked to her more rusty 
than ever, her hair never seemed so perfectly un- 
manageable. After repeated efforts she at last 
declared herself ready, and taking her music fol- 
lowed her companions into the hall. 

Very beantiful they all looked as they took 
their seats ; so many young hearts, could they be 
the home of any but pure thoughts? As Ellen 
passed Fanny Owen to take the seat assigned 
her, she noticed the scornful look bestowed on 
her dress, and glad to escape observation, took 
her place behind the others. 

The exercises were not to consist of musical 
performances entirely, but commenced with an 
overtare played by a young lady in a very skill- 
fal manner. When it came Miss Owen’s tarn to 
perform, a murmur of edmiration was heard as 
she appeared. Her piece was an air from a cel- 
ebrated opera; she was very beautiful as she 
stood there, her dark eyes more brilliant than 
sual with excitement, her glossy curls falling 
in rich profusion. More than half the hearts 
were won before she had uttered a note. Her 
voice, although a very fine one, owed much to 
caltivation, but there was no faltering in her 
tones, and when she disappeared from the stage, 
she fele but little doubt she had triumphed. 

“ Ah me!” sighed Ellen to herself, “it is of n0 
use for me to try. I know Fanny will wia.” 

The evening’s entertainment was drawing to 
8 close when Ellen’s song was called for. With 
twembling steps she passed before the people. 
For a few moments she fei as if she were dream- 
ing, not aeound could she articulate. Observing 
ber agitation, the audience waited in respectfal 
silence for her to recover her self-possession, con- 
tent to gaze upon the being before them. 
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Instead of the dark eyes of Feany, were deep, 
soft blue ones which few could meet without 
loving the owner. Her black dress but showed 
more plainly the finely formed figure so light'an@ 
graceful. A plain gold pin fastened a band of 
black velvet which encircled her throat. She 
was a specimen of that “loveliness which needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament.” Her hair did 
not fall in curls, bat was combed very smoothly 
and placed behiad her cars. Fanny reminded 
one of a bright star, Ellen, a lovely flower, the 
lily of the valley. The one shedding a cold 
light, the other, a sweet fragrance. 

Unrolling her music she commenced in low 
but sweet tones the sitnple balled, ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourncen.” Gradually as she gained confi- 
dence, her tones grew louder and more distinct, 
until every part of the hall was filled with meld- 
dy. Some of her hearers who had been in the 
habit of attending coneert-roome, forgot but 
what they were then there, and when the song 
was ended, signified their delight of her singing 
with the most enthusiastic applause, in which all 
Joined. 

On one of the front seats sat an elderly gentle- 
man witha much younger one beside him. Dur- 
ing the singing the eyes of the elder ‘had remain- 
ed fixed upon Ellen as if entranced. When she 
ceased, he grasped his neighbor’s arm and in 
husky ‘tones inquired her name. His companion 
without turning his head answered, ‘‘ Miss Gra- 
ham.” For a moment the old man buried bis 
face in his hands, then suddenly raised it, as 
Elfen began warbling in compliance with request 
the touching song, ‘Sweet Home,” every fea- 
ture he seemed examining. In a short time the 
exercises were through, bat owing to the lateness 
of the honr, the presentation of the ring was de- 
ferred until the next evening, when a social levee 
was to be held, every person then present being 
invited to attend. 

“Once more, my old friend,” said Ellen, to 
her one sitk dress, as she arrayed herself in it the 
next night. “ You have proved faithfal when 
others proved false.” Just as she was about 
leaving her room, a bouquet of most rare and 
beautiful flowers was brought to her. “Some 
mistake,” she said to the servant. He pointed 
to the psper, on which was written her name, 
and underneath, ‘‘ Trae merit never goes unre- 
warded.” ? 

She stood very thoughtful for a moment, then 
speaking to herself as if she had solved the mys- 
tery, “Ah, I see! some one thought Fanny was 
Miss Grahan, that is it, Iam sare;” and remov- 
ing the label went to Fanny’s room, placed the 
bouquet in her ‘hand, telling her at the same 
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time that ¢he presumed it hed been delivered to 
her by mistake. 

“Very likely,” said Fanny, without even 
thanking Ellen, who thought ahe had never seen 
her look 0 lovely. 

“ Where are my gloves?” said Fanny, ina 
petalant tone; “however, I shall not put them 
on, for I should never succeed in getting them 
off, if Mr. Graham should insist upon placing the 
ring upon my finger himself. I am told he is 
very handsome, besides being very wealthy. If 
Iwere you,” tarning to Ellen, “I would try to 
make an impression upon the giver, since there 
is little chance of obtaining the gift, for I heard 
& gentleman say that it required bat little knowl- 
edge of music to siag your songs.” Taking her 
bouquet she descended to the brilliantly lighted 
parlors, to which Elfen soon after followed., 


Ellen sought a retired corner where she could | - 


escape netice. Sad and silent she sat for a long 
time, trying to make her heart feel glad in the 
happiness of others. 

“ Will Miss Graham favor us with one more 
song?” asked the old gentleman who inquired 
her name the evening before. 


“ With pleasure, sir,” said Ellen, feeling at- | 
tracted towards the speaker in a manner she ; 


could notaccount for. ‘ Have you any choice 1” 
“T shoald like,” he replied, with a mournful 

smile, “ the last rose of summer.” ‘ 
Ellen hesitated, for it was the first song she 

had ever learned, taught her by her mother, be- 


cause it was her father’s favorite. She never | 
sung it to strangers, bat seeing he waited, | 


thought best to comply. All her sad feelings 
found utterance in her voice, and when she con- 
cluded there were few eyes not filled with tears, 

As she was about to resume her former.seat, 
her hand was gently taken, and a voice, whose 


mellow tones seemed but a contiguance of her | 


song, said distinctly for all to hear: 
“ Allow me to thank you for the pleasure you 


have given us, and to beg your acceptance of | 
friends ; but she felt as if ehe would like to speak 


this ring, which all agree is well merited.” 
Ellen gave one glance at the sparkling eyes 
bent so kindly apon her, aad uneble to collect 
her thoughts sufficiently to make a suitable re- 
ply, stood motionless A stifled sob caused her 
to raise her eyes a second time, when they en- 
countered the burning orbs of Fanny Owen. 
Disappointment and rage made even her beanti- 
fal face look frightfal, amd the gaze which met 
Ellea’s told of mingled scorn and hatred. 
Overcoming her nataral timidity, she stipped 
the glittering eirelet from her finger, and said : 
« Indeed, sir, I am vevy, very gratefal for your 
kiadaces, bat I cannot retein a reward which is 








fer above my deserts. Miss Owen’s piece was 
much more difficult then mine, and I think the 
bestowal of it upon her would give general satis- 
faction.”” 

Mr. Gordon seemed undecided for 2 moment, 
then turning to the company, said, “ Since Miss 
Graham disputes our judgment, I know no 
other resource bat to follow hers,” and refusing 
to receive the ring from Ellen, requested her to 
present it to Miss Owen. 

All traces of unhappiness had vanished from 
Fanny's countenance, and she was again the 
smiling beauty, receiving the ring from Ellen’s 
hand in the most graceful manner. 

The latter part of the evening passed more 
pleasantly than the first; she felt she had done 
right, and when she heard Fenny’s gay tones, 
and merry laugh, she was sure she felt happy too. 

Nearly all the assembly bed gone; Ellen no- 
ticing the bouquet which she carried to Miss 
Owen lying upon the floor, picked it up, and 
was examining it, when some one at her side 
said: “Miss Graham, do you refuse all gifts 1” 
pointing at the same time to the flowers. 

Not quite understanding him, she answered, 
“ They are not mine, I was merely looking at 
them.” 

“If Iam not mistaken,” he continued, smiling, 
“ they were intended for you, did you not re- 


| ceive them?” 


“| did,” sho replied, ‘‘ but I supposed a mis- 
take had been mado in the name, and gave them 
to Miss Owen.” 

“Do you leave to-morrow?” he inquired ab- 
raptly, after a moment’s pause. 

Ellen answered in the affirmative, and soon 
after, bidding him good evening, went to take 
leave of her teacher and companions, as she 
started very early in the morniog, careful, how. 
ever, to retain her flowers. 

Little Mary Gordon wept, and clung to her, 
making her promise over and over again to visit 
her. At last, fhe had bade farewell to all her 


once more with the old gentleman who had made 
such an impression upon her; he was talking, 
however, and she did not like to distarb him. 
He noticed her as she passed, and bade her good- 
night so kindly that she could not resist offering 
her hand. “God bless you, my child!” he ex- 
claimed, holding it a moment. 

Ske retired to dream of meeting her aunt and 
singing old snatches of songs she learncd in 
childhood, and wandering with a dark-eyed com- 
panien to all her favorite haunts. Before the 
morning dawaed, she was on her way, amusing 
herself im conjectnring what the wrapping of a 
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package which had berm handed her just as the 
stage started, concealed. 

She could but notice after the first joyful mo- 
ments had passed, that her aunt had sadly altered. 
Her step was less firm, her form more bowed, 
and her voice more weak and trembling. The 
peckage was found to contain a handsomely 
bound edition of Shelley, an elegant gold watch, 
and a note from Mary Gordon, who wrote that she 
placed it there unknown. The giver of the 
poems she left for her to guess, and the blushes 
on Ellen’s cheeK showed she neod guess but 
ence, The watch was from the old gentlemas, 
who held a very long conversation with her 
mother after their return to the hotel after the 
levee, The book received by far the most at- 
tention, although she felt pleased to think she 
was so kindly remembered as the watch proved. 

Gradaally her aunt’s strength declined, and 
calling Ellen to her bedside, one still eveniag, 
begged her to read the evening service. 

“You have been a good child, my darling, 
and God will protect you when Iam gene,” she 
added, faintly, as Ellen stooped to kiss the pale 
brow. Ellen read softly and when she had fin- 
ished, raised her eyes to gase upon the dead; 
the pure spirit had fied.” 

Mary Gordon’s mother, as soon as she learned 
Ellen's bereavement, wrote, inviting her to ac- 
company them on a southern tour, and to make 
her home with them as long as she could be con- 
tented. Ellen gladly accepted, left the home 
where she had spent so many happy hours, and 
was soon with her kind friends. The next day 
after her arrival, Mary came into the room where 
she was sitting and taking her hand said : 

“Please come with me a moment, I have 
something I wish to show you.” 

Ellen passively yielded, and without noticing 
where she was leading her, said, ‘“ I hope it is 
something very beautiful.” 

Mary suddenly stopped walking, and with a 
light laugh answered, ‘‘ Here it is; what do you 
think ef it?” 

Ellen looked and saw Mr. Gordon standing be- 
fore her. The deepest color suffused neck, 
cheek and brow at the unexpected meeting, but. 
be seemed not to notice it, and she felt while 
listening to him, she bad indeed found a friend. 

In a shoré time they commenced their journey, 
and Ellen could not quite prevent the feeling of 
joy being visible when Uncle Robert declared 
his intention of going with them. 

“©, mother!” exclaimed Mary, mischievously, 
“ see how pleased Nellie looks !” 

Ellen tried to hide her blashing face, but not 

before more than one had noticed it, and the 
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happy expression of Uncle Robert showed he 
felt pleased also, 

Reaching a fashionable watering place, while 
the weather was quite warm, they soncluded tq 
remain there a short time. One morning, ax 
Ellen spd Mary were taking an. carly walk, El- 
len observed coming towards them, a lady and 
gentleman. The young lady she recognized ag 
Fanny Owen; as she passed her she bowed, but 
received no return, and when they had proceeded 
8 few stepe, Elles heard Fanny’s companion say : 

“I think that lady-bowed, did you not notice 
her?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “a school acquaintance ; 
& very poor young ledy, who always gave her 
self aims; she is doubdeas governess in some 
family here. I never remember such people !” 

“0, what a falsehood !” cried Mary, in indig- 
nant tones, for she had heard what was said. ~ 
Leaving Ellen, who in vain tried to detain her, ghe 
rusted to her mother and uncle who were coming 
to join them, repeating Fanny’s words, adding : 

“She always treated Nellie shamefully, and 
thea took the ring witch did not belong to her.” 

Ellen’s finshed countenance showed her feel- 
ings had been hurt, and not willing to allow her 
friends to see the tears which their kind words 
only made flow faster, hastened to her room. 

While she was absent Mary recited the story 
of the black silk dregs, which so served to excite 
Mrs. Gordon's indignation that she resolved to 
leave the next day, snd proceed on their journey. 
Mrs. Gordon wished to visit Savannah, 6o they: 
bent their course that way, stopping wherever. 
there was anything attractive. The beaatifal 
and varied scenery soon banished all unpleasant 
recollections from Ellen’s mind. Uncle Robert 
did his part towards amusing the orphan, and 
felt amply rewarded when she gave him one of 
her sweet smiles. Z 

One day, they had been in Savannah, perhaps 
aweek, as Mary sat beside Ellen holding her 
hand in both of hers, Mr. Gordon came in and 
gave her a beantifal fan which be had heard her 
express 8 great desire to poagess a fow days be- 
fore. ‘“O, what a good uncle! have!” she cried. 
“Do you not wish be was yours, Nellie 1” 

The hand which Mary relinqyished to exhibit 
her present, was taken and gently pressed ;-a 
whispered voice repeated, “Do you wish he was 
yours, darling 7” 

Retarning one morning from a yide, Mr. Gor-, 
don found a note addressed to him, which he 
said contained an invitation to a large gathering 
at the house of a. friend of his, a wealthy planter 
living a short distapce from the city. ‘‘ You will 
have an excellent opportanity of scciag some of 
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the southern beauties: I hope yeu will not al- 
low yourselves to be ecclipsed,!’ he added, 

“T chal have to be excused,” said Eien, 
glancing at her suinbre eoloved dress, now con- 

2wtantly worn for her sunt. 

“ Indetd you wil not,” they all replied. 

Elton answered by a gentle shake of the head, 
and left the room. 

A long conenltation-was held by those remain. 
ing, and when Ellen again joined them, an an- 
swer had been sent signifying their sceepiance. 

“Do not took so sad, Nellie; I wish you to 
appear as beautiful as you possibly can,” said 
Maury; “or weehall think you .do not love us 
any.”. ‘ 

“No, no, dear Ellen, we shall not think 10,” 
spoke Mary’s mother, “we kaow you love us all 
& great deal.” 

“ Am I ineladed ?” asked Mr. Gordon. 

Elten made no reply save a timid glance, whieh 
seemed to sacisfy the questioner. Mrs. Gordon 
prevailed vpon EHen to cast estde ber black 
dress for a white one.’ é 

“ You must submit for once to be guided by 
our taste,” laughingly said Mary, as she prepar- 
ed to asetst Efien the evening of the party, dis- 
playing at the same time an elegant white satin 
dress. Afver her toilet was finished she went 
to the parlor to wait for the others. Mr. Gordon 
was already there, and approaching ‘her, took a 
necklace of pearls from a casket, and claspod it 
round her neck. Gasing a miomest upon the 
lovely vision before him, he drew: her gently to- 
wards him and imprinted a soft ties apom her 
pure forehead. 

“Ah, what do I see!” cried Mary, entering 
the room. “Iam afraid I shall have to say 
Aunt ‘Nellie, soon.” 

“You may begin now!” said her uncle, lead- 
ing the way to the carriage in waiting. ’ 

As they néared the dwelling,-the soand of niu- 
sic came floating on the-air, and streams of light 
as they drew nearer and nearer, showed that the 
spacions and numerous apartmenss were filed 
with wealth and beauty. Ssrarige as it may 
seem, Ellen had not thoughtto inquire the gen- 
tleman’s name to whose house they were going. 

The sweet beauty of Eien as she entered the 
room, excited nach adthiration. Leaning on 
Mr. Gordon's arm, not dering to lift her eyes, 
she did not notice he was leading her to the cen- 
tre of the room, where stood an old gentieman, 
who; as she advaticed,; data, “ I bid you welcome, 
Miss Geebam 1” 

Sw could not be shisteken, they had met be- 
fore.- He smiled as he saw she récognized him, 
and speaking very loudly, added + 
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“Terthe presence of these, my friends, T ac- 
knowledge my grand-daughter, Ellen Graham, 
daughter of my son James, banished from his 
early home by tris father, who too ‘late saw his 
error.” Taking her by the hand, he aguin said, 
“ My grandchild, 1 bid you welcome!” 

Elen was much overcome, her heart swelled 
with gratitude to Him who in his mercy had 
prepared thie new joy for her. 

“ There isa young lady, a ward of mine, to 
whom I wish to introdace you,” said her grand- 
futher, and moving to another part of the room re- 
tarned with Fanny Owen. Placing her in front 
of Ellen, he asked, “ Do you recognize a ‘ school 
acquaintance?’ She wears not the faded silk 
dress, which reminded ‘brother Theodore of the 
days of yore,’ neither has she upon her finger a 
‘diamond ring,’ fairly won, bat which in her gen- 
eresity she wished bestowed upon avother.” 

Moved by Fanny’s distress, Eljeu, laying her 
hand upoa her grandfather’s arm, said in her 
gentlest tane, “forgive her, we will be friends 
yet,” and addressing a few kind words to her, 
passed into the garden. 

“Dear Nelttet” cried Mary, “ I could hardly 
keep from telling you; we knew it ull the time.” 

“It was a hard task for Mary to keep the se- 
cret,” said Mrs. Gordon, “ but here comes Mr. 
Graham; he canmot lose right of hisnewly found 
child.” Seated between her grandfather and lov- 
er, Ellen was content to listen, striving to calm 
her feelings. 

“I promised my friend, Robert,” said Mr. 
Graham, speaking to Ellen, ‘that I would en- 
deavor to persuadd you to give my little friend, 
Mary, a right to the title of relationship which 
she tells me she already claims ; am I likely to 
prove successful? There is no one I could bet- 
ter trust you to,” joining their hands, “though I 
am selfish enough to wish you to make your 
home with me. I cannot part with my grand- 
children if they will agree to stay,” he added, 
smiling. 

Ellen leaned her head against Mr. Gordon’s 
shoalder, encircled by the arm which, henceforth, 
was to protect her from all rough winds, and 
found relief in tears. 

Returning to the house, they found Mr. Gra- 
ham had acquainted his guests with what was to 
follow ; the man of God was waitisg, and ina 
few moments the humble orphan was the wife of 


the handsome, wealthy Mr. Gordon. 
ore 
Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent; for 
wealth, although it be a far less efficient source 
of power than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. : . 
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BATTLE SONG OF UNCAS. 
BY BP. OTLBY., 


Rouse. ye warriors! rouse to battle! 
Bind the quiver on the back, 

Let the Serce, revengefal warwhoop 
‘Bobo on the foeman’s track. 


Paint the face and scar the features, 
Don the lordly eagie’s plome, 

‘Fix the hatohet in the girde, 
‘Shout the fosman’s feerfal dnom. 


Let the scalping-knife be sharpened, 
' ‘Phat each mighty brave may bear 
At his belt—homored trophiss— 
Resking lodks of feemen’s hair. 


Swear to bravely do or perish, 
In oar tribe’s revengefal strife; 
Blood for blood we'will repay them, 
Boakp for sealp, and life for life. 


Let the thought of wigwam barning, 
And of squaw and pappoces fiir, 
Ry the foemnn fired end bateheved, 
Nerve the heart to do and dare. 


Bo when our revenge is glutted 
By the beeps of hostile sitin, 

And in foeman's blood we've blotted 
From our tzibe the hated stain— 


+ Chiefs and sages of a}! neticas 
At thelr comncil fires shall tell, 
How the braves of fair Mohegan 
Plercely fought and bravely fall. 


——__ +=. 
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+ BY RB. PF. BOYLSTON. 





Ir was s besutifal morning in the “leafy 
month of June;” a sunny summergmorning, 
with all that the words suggest rippling 
Streams, and gorgeous flowers, and perfumed 
air, and nmusic, light and loveline@. The win- 
dows were thrown open in the parlors of 
Deantifal cottege, situated fn one of our pleas- 
ant western villages ; and by the open casement 
stand two persons—a young man and his bride. 
Be was speaking earnestly to the lady, who 
Hetened to his persuasive tones, now with tears, 
and now with brighter looks and hopefal smiles. 

He was « picturesque looking persofi; long, 
dark hair, eager and wonderfally briliant syes, 
regular and delicately turned features, persua- 
tive amiles, noble figure, graceful and expressive 
manner ; tad his’ character was mach Ike his 
personal appearative—-bold, daring, decided and 
determined, earntet dnd ardent in his attach- 
ments, as in everything else, somewhat capri- 
tions, ‘y6t always obliging in disposition—a per- 
son te interest irresistibly every one who knew 
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him ; ‘one, for whom all predicted « britiient, if 
not & peaceful and happy life. This was Av 
gustas Grey. 

He had met Eleanor Howard the year previ- 
ous at a fashionable summer resort, and was 
charmed with her beanty and intelligence. She 
was co noble, so gentle, so thoroughly kind and 
good, that before be knew it, she hed won hip 
heart. An heiress, beantifal and accomplished, 
admire by all, amd loved by those who- knew 
her, Nora Howard seemed only-formed for joy 
and pleasure. Yet wish all..ber. happiness, no 
ove was more unselfish, more. thoughtfal for 
others than she. Augustus Grey. was, from 
their first meeting, her rhost: devoted attendant; 
and soon he found that‘all his.dreams of future 
Hife seemed dreary and desolate her face was 
not there to brighter the pietare. 

He had strayed one. day from the crowd of 
loungers at his hotel, to seek the cool shades of 
the forest 4 mile distant. Tiweading his way © 
through the winding paths, he came emddenly 
upen s little opening, where the underbrush bad 
been cleared away, and the sward was green and 
soft; and for a little space the babbling trout- 
byeok ran still aad deep, and the broad trees 
overhead formed a magnificent canopy of deep 
green, through which the noondsy san could 
vedreely penetrate. Here and there a ray found 
an entrance between the leaves, and bright spots 
shone on the grass and the dark waters, like 
eyes looking back to the blue sky above them. 
‘Little trout floated to the surface of the water, 
(ieir speckled scales glistening when the san- 
Hight fell upon them ; wild birds would suddenly 
pour forth a strain of melody, then pause to 
Heten to its answer in the distant forest. And, 
feated on the bank, watehing the ripples, and 
the fish gliding in the clear depths; now gazing 
at the waving leaves above, now resting her 
cheek lovingly on the mossy stone beside her, 
was Nora Howard. 

How beautiful she was! Her rich hair pushed 
carelessly back from her pearly cheek,  emilé 
parting her red lips; her attitude careless, lan- 
guid, yet 90 graceful. Augustus Grey could no 
tonger resist. The summer beatity around him, 
the new beauty he saw in her he already loved, 
moved his heart strongly. Words of passion, 
of the heart’s etoquerice, rushed to-his lips as he 
threw himself on the grass'before her. 

“Note—Nora—love me!" : 

Codi she resist him? was he of whom 
she was dreaming when he came. It was thé 
fight of bis emile, which imagination had pice 
vared brighter to her than the sunlight around 
her. It-was the music of bis voice which, still 


lingering in ‘her memoty, was sweeter to her 
han the murmur of the breese, or the song of 
birds. Smiles, tears, swift succeeding blushes, 
were the answer to his tale of love, and then, in 
that silent, greenwood, they peoenised to be all 
to-each other. 

O, the happy days that glided over these 
goung ‘lovers, like s dseam! Thoughtless of 
the fatare, forgetful of the pest, the present, all 
tore and beanty, was enotgh for them. But 
dark realities will come to chill the brightest 
dream of.remance. Whee the season closed, 
Eveanor, with her aunt, retursed to her home. 
Ber lover-aceompanied. her, and formally asked 
"of her father the hand of Miss Howard; but 
wee answered by a pereraptory refasal. Eatrea- 
ties, expostulitions, promises from Augusts, 
prayers and tears from Hieanor, were slike ine$ 
fectual, the refasal was firmly reiterated, and no 
veason assigned. 

‘Then Aygustas Grey taraed to the daughter, 
end urged, with a lover's sophistry, an elope 
ment. One after another of her objections was 
@vercome ; and when she pleaded her gratisude 
to her father, he answered by telling of his own 
love to her; and his bright eyes grew co sad, 
aad his voice so touching, that she yielded. 
They were privately married, anf he took her 
to his own home; then wrote to her father 
soliciting forgivences. 

“1 tel you, my Nora,” said he, as the¥ stood 
side by side in their new home, “your father 
will forgive you. He can. never resist you, dar- 
ling, if he can me. You are -so beautiful and 
‘good, you deserve to be, and you mast be, hag 
py. Even should your éather refuse to forgive 
you for having loved me, have I no power to 
make your life’s journay a pleasant way? We 
are beth young. Ihave health, aad foree, and 
qmorgy, and fortune. Trast me, Nora; I will 
protect you ; I will strive to make you forget 
that there is in our English vocabulary euch s 
word as sorrow—at jeast, that in your heart 
there has ever beon such a feeling. Think of 
the days of delight before us, my own. I be 
lieve I ama true prophet; don’t you, Nora?” 
O, yes! What could his voive utter that she 
would uot believes 

“I shall show you, Nom, and your father, 
that I am s ged husbend; at least, one is 
whom he can feel no shame. Loek up, sweet, 
and smile, and try to be happy. See our beau- 
tifal home! Is it got lovely shis delicious sam- 
ter morning? Hear the birds; what wild, ex- 
ulting bursts of melody! Look at the river! 
How the waves flash and sparkle in the sua- 
Tight !. Shall wa alone, be sad im such a scene ? 
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You have surely Gone no wroug; wnless you 
think it wrong to render me so blessed.” 

“ Are you so happy, Augustus 1” she answer- 
ed, the smiles returning at his bidding ; “then I 
am happy, too.” 

“ What happy things are youth, and love, and 
sunshine.” The bride has sacrificed for the love 
of one who, bit a few months before, was a 
stranger, the affection her father has shown her 
from her infancy ; yet, undar the bewilderment 
of the spell avewnd her, sorrew is indsed a for- 
gotten word, life is but another name for glad- 
nese, the fature a long vista of brightness and 
beanty, yet scarcely thonght of; the past, till 
she knew him, a dream, half forgotten; the 
present, alone, perfect in iteelf—a complete 
happiness. 

It was.merry Christaras eve. Sleigh bells 
were ringing merrily in the streeta, and bursts 
of laughter floated farth in the cold, crisp air. 
The stately elty houses were ligtwed brilitantly, 
and occasionally, through the’ parted curtains, 
at some windows, might be seen the graceful 
forms and: bright faces of some joyous assem- 
blage within. 

In a magnificent apartment of one of the 
stateliest houses, eat an old man, Every article 
around him—the costly carpets, the heavy vel- 
vet curtains, the quaintly carved sofas, the large 
inviting chairs—spoke of luxury and wealth. 
One side of the room was occupied by shelves, 
filled with books; expensive and beaatifal pic- 
tures covered tho walls; a glittering chandelier 
threw a softening light over the room. It seem- 
ed the very home of ease; but, by the haggard 
face of the old man, not of happiness. I have 
called old, yet he was scarcely fifty ; but 
his form was bent, and his hair gray, and his 
forehead wninkled ; and there was = careworn 
look upon his thin face, which told of a life of 
trouble, perhaps of sin. This was the father of 
Eleanor Grey. 

He sat down that Christmas night, whea 
thonsands of hearts were beating with pleasure, 
brooding over his own life. His childhood rose 
up before him—his gay, careless childhood ; his 
youth, at first so fall of hope; then came to his 
memory s tale of passion, and of wrong ;, the 
bitter hour whem anger end revenge, made his 
heart their dwelling place; his manhood, when 
all pleasure palled, and with a cold peer at his 
own wretchedness, he made ambition his god ; 
the last smile of his broken-hearted: wife; her 
tanohing prayer as she was dying—“ You have 
never cared for ma, but do try to love our little 
Nora ;”. his daughter, imploring him to forgive 
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her reah act of deebedicnse) and ie-stera. re- 
fasal and ontting taunt ; all this came beck to 
hime, and bowing his head on the little table be- 
fore kim, he groaned in remorse. 


At length, arising, he unlocked aa cacrutire,, 


and took from it a daguerreotype, and a miniae 
tave on ivory. The daguerreotype revealed to 
him the fair face of his daughter in hor girlhood. 
Long the father gazed on that bright eounte- 
nance, then with a heavy sigh, restored.it to its 
resting-place, and turned to the other picture. 
‘It wae-tho image of his daughter's husband, yet 
an ideal of female lovelinces. Fs was the mother 
of ‘Augusms Grey, taken also in her girlhood, 
whén ‘Wile ‘was the promived bride of George 
Howard. Theirs was an old story, and one too 
commen. The lover was exacting, the lady 
was ‘prowl, and both were unyielding; they 
quurrelled'aud parted. The lady married soon, 
to pique her lover, and he afterwards married s 
fortum. Ghe- became a woman ef the world ; 
oatwardly, all that was gry and brilliant, even, 
appesentiy, a loving wife and devoted mother ; 
but, who shall tell how bitter were her struggles 
te maintain the semblanct of what she could 
not'fecl! They never met again, but her mem- 
ory still rankled in his heart, though he strove 
to forget her very existence. She was not one 
to be forgotten ; but his love changed to a bit- 
ter hatred, and when her son came to him sue- 
ing for his daughter, he only remembered the 
woe Alice Chester had brought to him. 

“What! my daughter marty Alice Chester’s 
son! Never!” he exclaimed. “I had rather 
see her dead.” 

But sitting so desolate that Christmas night, 
the thought came to him, “was I not rash?” 
He was s0 lonely, so wretched— al 
ways been so dutifal, so good, 90 happy—even 
the memory of Alice Chester was softened ; for 
she was dead, then; and he reflected that Au- 
queens Girsy.hed committed no wrong in loving 
his daughter. He might have had them with 
him then, to brighten and enliven his grand 
bouse, which was lonely with all its beauty; 
bet instead, there was want, and woe—elas! 
guile and disgrace ; and George Howard groaned 
again as he thought that in all this his share was 
Bot light. His couree of madaces and folly was 
tenstantly before him ; he could ret forget it. 
; Hoe had cast off his only daughter; had seen 
her husband high-hearted and hopeful at first; 
then yielding to the force of cireumstances, to 
Ines of fortans and loss of friends, battling 
Weavely with poverty; finally disgraced for 

never 
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emailed as le ghacd ap the rhined prospects, the 


biierhsed life, the erushed hapes, of those whide. 
he might have saved. 

Was it now too late? Was there still some 
Tepevation be might make? Ad lows, be rev 
solved to try. What he could de now he weuld. 
Conscience once aroused would not again slum- 
ber. He must make some exertion; and O! 
joy once more to that old man, if it be mot yet 
too late. 

Let us tarn now from the residence ef luxury 
and splendor, te another, a far different soaho— 
the hespital of one of our State prisons. Upon 
a pallet in one corner ef the large reem, separ-; 
ated froin the rest of the diseased and wretched 
inmates by a paper sereen, lay @ wasted form.. 
Ay, start and look again! There is, indeed, in| 
those sharpened features, expfessive of ech 
hopelessness, very little to tell of the formerly 
gay, sanguine Augustus Grey. The once strong,. 
gracefol figure was stretched helpless om that 
humble cotthe features like chiseled marble, 
the promd, daring look gone ; the bright eye 
wild, urmataral, and fall of anguish. The kind- 
hearted minister sat beside him, listening tohim, 
amd soothing him as best he could. 

“ Yes, pray for me,” said the sick man, in s- 
sad, broken voice, ‘that God will forgive me 
the wrong I have done my poor wife. I knew 
she loved me, and took advantage of that love 
to lead her into sorrow, perhaps to sin. Wo for 
my poor Nora when my wild words persmaded 
her to forsake her father’s home for mine. But 
yet I have striven to save her from such sorrow. 
Alas! bow vainly—how vainly I have strives!” 

“Bat I tell you,” he continued, with some- 
thing of his old eagerness ; “I swear to you—I 
am not guilty! Iam a dying man, but if rea- 
son is spared to me, my lest words shall be, on 
oath, as surely solemn as cath cam be, that I am 
not guilty. I swear to you on this hely book; 
listen to me that you may tell my wif Iswear 
to you that I never knew of the fire till I saw 
the flames! It may comfort her a ttle when 
the world condemns me! She, who never 
doubted my lightest word, will hold as sacred 
my dying omh. 0, if I could ses her once 
more!” 

“My poar boy, your pardon may yet come, if 
Jadge Howard does not again oppose it; at 
least, your wife may come again. ope yet.” 

“Hope? No! not in this life!—I, who was 
onee so hopeful. Thank God, I have still one 
last hope left me— that blessed home whese 
the weary are at rest—e home for even Nora 
and me!” 

Heavily the iron door swung upon its hinges, 
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and. sttended by a keeper, « spizit-ke figiive 
gibded: in, and the bappiest face beamed there 
that had brightened that room for many a day. 

. Thesickimen tisese®'it ds it passed thei onuch- 
es, and Angistus Grey felt a new life in every 
velit av heileoked on it. 4 ‘ 

* Mors t”-he exelaimea: 

“ My husband I? . : 

“You have come,” said he. “Once more I 
may seo. It is all over, Nora; my fate is fixed. 
I, who was to have been your protector, your 
happiness, am come to this—to die;.and here—” 

“No, Augustus! No! Look at me, and see 
if I am come to say farewell.” 

*“ You have good news!” a sudden gleam of 
hope lighting ap those worn features. “My 
pardon {” 

“ Here, here, Augustas.” 

“Ami Iam free! Thank God !. thank God!” 
and he sank insensible on his couch. : 

Tara now once more to the library at Judge 
Howard's’ mansion. It is the same room we 
have before esen, but now it is enlivened by 
bright faces and glad tones, loving words, and 
low, masical laughs. There are happy hearts 
there to-night. One of the most comfortable 
sofas has been rolled before the fire; Judge 
Howard himself has arranged there the softest 
cushions, and on them is resting the form of 
Augustus Grey. Hé is still ill, but freedom and 
acknowledged innocence seem to have given him 
new strength and hope. The former brightness 
has not come back to his face, and the eagerness 
and impulsiveness are gone forever ; but a calm, 
happy smile hovers on his lip, and a subdued 
light in his eye, which speaks of hopés higher 
than earth. His wife—the faithful Eleanor—sits 
silently beside him ; her heart is too fall of joy 
for words to utter. Her idolatrous love has 
caused her bitter-repentance. Now she has learn- 
ed not to love her husband less, but that there is 
a Friend in heaven who is better than all 
others. 

Judge Howard sits near at « table, surround- 
ed with books and papers. He gazes tenderly at 
“his chitdren.” <A load of care and suffering 
has been lifted from him. Old feelings, of ten- 
derness and love, long since forgotten, come 
crow@iag to his heart again, and his form is 
more erect, his brow mere calm, his eye more 
cléar, and his soul more hopeful, than for many 
a year. 

“ Augustas,” be exclaims at length; “my 

son—can you indeed forgiveme?” 

“Jntge Howard, not one word of this. It is 

I who have wronged you ; it is I who must beg 
-forgivences.” ° 4 
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' 
“Lecus forges ‘the past with its of aid ‘s6r- 
row, we are so happy now,” Interposes Nora. 
“Rather,” teplies Augustus, “let us remem: 
ber it, not for aseless regrets, but for futire: 
profit; and perbaps‘in sunny Italy, where éar 
future home will be, I may yet grow strong, and- 
with my father’s aid, fulfil my prophecy, and 


become yet, my Nora, your protector, and your 
happiness.”" : 


A YANKEE MOVE. 


A New York says a strapping Yahkee 
having got oat  beaplosmont in ae big city, 
hit upon a plan. by. which to raise the wind, He 
{s a painter by trade, and goes with his pot and. 
brush to a honse and inqu' who lives there, 
and at what time he will be home to dinner ? 

Having found oat, he stations himself at the door: 
just about the time he expects the owner ont 
from dinner, and commences painting the railing, 
around the footstep. The astonished proprietor, 
ane eas and finds a) man painting be railing. | 

a 10 gave you, sir, authority to paint.this 1 

us Nobody,” says the Yankee; “ bat ou s00,, 
squire, I was coming along, and kinder, thonght, 
that it would look a little better painted. Don’t 
you think so?” 

The proprietor gets a little wrathy, but the’ 
Yankee takes it very qool sed Keeps ca bis york 
painting. : 

“Tt will never do,” saya’ the proprietor, “to 
let it go so, half-painted. 

et Npe is very cheap for ye,” says the: 


Yan 
“ Well, finish it.” : 
And so he gets a good job. He has been 
practising in the neighborhood of Broome and 
‘arick streets lately. i 








RARE HONESTY. 
Some years since a man in New Hampshire 


bargai cd for a tot of land, and agreed, by notes, 
to Fayt400 for it; but thimgs went wrong with 
him, and after some time he left the town ende 
denly, between twodays. The seller of the lan 
though rather sold, said but little about it, an 
pocketed his disappointment, though he did not 
the dollars. He came to the vicinity of Boston, 
and remained a poor man, the “ lotatill on hand” 
making him no richer. A few days since, while 
passing slong State Street, a voice familiarly 
called his name, and turning, he recognized his 
old customer in a well-dressed and good-lookieg 
man. After shaking hands, the well-dressed 
man asked him if he would now take the face of 
His note for the yaad ¥ “Certainly,” was the 
quick response, “and very glad to it.” 
“ Well,” said the man, “come in Tene” and 
taking him into an office iu the vicinity, he 
counted out to him $1000, telling the astonished 
note holder that there was his pay with interest, 
with the assurance that he had enough left to 
meet any demands that might come up. He 
had been to California, and had come home ,ta 
rest on hig ores. He was munificent to his cred- 
itor because he had been easy—a leason to all 
stony hearted creditors —Poet. 
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BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“Or course, Mr. Snyder, if you should 
merry my daughter, you will expect to main- 
tain ber im the same style we have ever observed. 
Marietta isa dear Histle pet, and. we shall lose 


ens half our enjoyment by acceding to your pro- 
posals.”” 


“ Certainly, madam, I shall endesvor to keep 
your daughter in as elevated » positien as ever. 
Mer friends will, I trust, never be ashamed to 
acknowledge me as her husband. To her I shall 
surrender my fortune, my life, my all.” 

+ Fase words having been uttered by a fastid- 
ious bachelor, who had sought for a wife for 
years, and whose affections had become suddenly 
enlisted towards Miss Marietta Lee at a water. 
ing place, gave us a shock as they were repeated. 
We had known something of this said Marietta. 
She had been the idolized pet of the family since 
ber birth. The choicest nursing was secured 
for ber baby-hood, the best servants for gratifying 
ber freaks, when she advanced to childhood, and 
the most expensive teachers for educating ber in 
gitthood ; bat Marietta grew wild and ungovern- 
able, was twice ejected from a boarding-school, 
and at the age of fifteen “‘ completed her educa- 
tion ” under a private governess, who was influ- 
enced by a heavy salary to bear with all her ca- 
prices, though she often lamented her hard fate, 

At the age of sixteen, our heroine was brought 
out into society. A large ball was made for her, 
the most elaborate skill was displayed upon her 
person, and every effort was made that she 
should become the belle of the season. Bat yet 
Marietta Lee “did not take.” Young men 
laughed at the ill-concealed efforts of her ambi- 
tious mother, and, as is often done in high life, 
those who partook most freely of their hospital- 
ities were the first to ridicule her mean and su- 
perficial attainments. The next season, there- 
fore, she was introduced to a fashionable water. 
ing-place, and thither our friend Snyder was 
sojourning when he met with the misfortune to 
fall in love with Miss Lee. Now we had often 
observed the cautious reserve with which Snyder 
approached the ladies of nis acquaintance, and 
he always manifested great shrewdness in de- 
tecting whatever was opprobrious in matter or 
manner. We used to think a perfect intuition 
apprised him at once of what it took us some 
months to apprehend, and thus we predicted our 
friend, somewhat a bachelor, would never be- 
come ensnared by any wily arts. Judge then of 
our surprise when we received from him the 
following announcement : 
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“My pear Mapam: You are aware I came 
here for the restoration of my health. I heve 
attained my object in an unexpected manner. 
I must tell yea I bave fallen in love with one of 
the jest specimens of budding womanhood 
that it has ever been ™ good fortune to meet. 
She is a little angel ; sweetness, fresh as the 
morning, and as free from coquetry as her child- 
ish simplicity would indicate. She is just 
bi it out, 80 Tam not revelling upon sweets 
which others have culled to satiety. ae you are 
acquainted with this lovely model of fomale 
beauty, why have you never pointed me to her 
as a suitable companion to cheer me in my lone- 
Hiness 1 : 

“*T suppose being really in love, has restored 
me to health—the secret lying jost hese, that 
whereas T thought entirely of myself before, now 
I think only of another. Truly, I do not know 
whither my prosent extatic stato will lead me. I 
would live forever. beneath Marietta’s sunny 
smiles, while all my endeavors sball hencef< 
tend to make her happiness complete. The fair 
creature is insensible to flattery, and her mother 
telis me she was never obliged to reprove her in 
her life. Do you not rejoice that I can bid fare- 
well to testy boarding-house keepers, and in 
some little sequestered vale inhabit a cottage 
made verdant by flowers climbing over my 
porch, while it is vocal with songs of endearment 
within? Did you think I could muster so much 
affection? The dormant element has lain so 
long unawakened, that it now puts forth a 
strength unknown to me before. I know you 
will give me your congratulations when I tell 
you that the object of my affection is no leas 
than Mariata Lee! 

“Traly, 


It is needless to add it was all over with mg 
for I had known this protege, and watched pa 
rental movements, and inwardly hoped no man, 
would be duped by mere blandishments. Hor- 
ror-stricken with the thought that my worthy 
friend was thus ensnared, ] summoned all my 
resolation and determined to free myself from 
countenancing his delusion, and in the part of 
trae friendship, I replied : 


“Dear Grorce: If I could confine you in 
a lunatic asylam, I should have a hope that you 
would regain your reason. As it is, ven for 
bid you should not be made sensible of your in- 
discretion, Why, you have engaged yourself to 
the veriest flirt that sports emong butterflies. 
Marietta Lee is a proud, self-willed, untamed, 
hoydenish girl, without claim to gentility, and 
the merest creature of fasbion and folly. She 
will tease you to death with her silly wants, and 
keep you forever among a giddy round of gaie- 
ties, herself being h less, and looking only to 
yon to supply her wishes from a fall purse. 

hink, George, of uniting your destiny to such 
an cnet Bos will mn keep a family peter 
—nay, how will you yourselves together, 
with rach discordant taatee 1 Nonsense! talk 
about your cottage with such a flower within it, 
to mock the beauty of those without ! 

“T talk plainly, because you are blinded ; and 
with a true regard to your interests, I would un- 


G. Sxrpre.” 
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seal your vision, and bid you seo as they | With a proud and scornful toss of the head, 
are. If by this act our friendship is forever 


‘We will suppose ourselves in the drawing 
room of the Ocean House. In yonder recess, 
half hidden by the fall drapery, sits Snyder, 
Marietta Lee, and her mother. 

“ Georgy,” says Marietta, half coaxingly and 
half pettishly, “what makes you so sad, this 
evening? Any bad news, hey? Ships lost, 
exops destroyed, or fires without insurances ? 
“Why don’t you smile as formerly? I shall be 
jealous that you are afraid Mr. Quimby will suc- 
peed you. Now cheer up; you know Quimby 
thas no fortune, and IJ marry for riches. O, 
mama, isn’t that a splendid diamond broach 
Mies Evans wears? and what a bandeau of 
jewels encased Miss Rider's forehead last even- 
ing? George, a splendid set of diamonds, I am 
told, costs three thonsand dollars. These, add- 
ed to my other trinkets, will make up quite a 
little fortune on my wedding day.” 

“Mr. Snyder, have you seen Count Lutsoff 
to-day ¢” inquired Mrs. Lee. “He is such an 
admirer of our Marietta, that unless you guard 
her watchfully, she may-slip away from you.” 

“0, mother, what a beautiful hand that count 
has! Such massive seal rings! and that die- 
mond on his little finger, he tells me, was the 
gift of » hand who is to make him his heir. I 
think be is charming.” 

. Snyder thought of the letter he had received. 

“Mama,” pursued our chattering Marietta, 
‘would it be any way improper for me to ride 
with the Spanish nobleman this afternoon?” 
And in an undertone : “I’m sure I don’t want to 
be chained to old Snyder because he is rich.” 

George Snyder heard the whole, while pre- 
tending to read the newspaper, and he soon left 
the room. Marietta was missing that afternoon, 
and when she returned from her “ enchanting 
excursion with the nobleman,” she found the 
following billet-dour upon her table : 

“Miss Lee : Forgive me—the spell is broken. 
I can be no longer yours. I have been deceived 
in regard to your tastes and capabilities to make 
me happy. Tam confident our short eng: 
ment cannot leave any regret upon your volatile 
heart by having it ,sundered. By finding out 
my mistake, 1 trast we shall both be saved a 

of misery. That you may become a dis- 
erect, afectionate, sincere, and loving wife, you 
will be obliged to lay aside much of that duplic- 
ity of character which I am forced to aeknowl- 
odge Thave recently detected in you. I trust I 
have not wronged you by this frank explana 
tion. Be agsured, faba ever remain your well- 
wisher. Gsroxcs Sxrpgr.” 





Marietta Lee threw the note under her tiny foot. 
Then she seized it and tore #% in « thousand 
pieces. She was thankful thus to rid herself of 
an old and fastidigns lover. Here were ‘barons 
and counts,” “a world of gaiefy,” and the fee 
enjoymentof picking anew frem her admirers. 

Mrs. Lee sought Mr. Snyder, and.s long aad 
serions explanation followed. Wevnever knew 
the opinion with which one parted froth the 
other, but we learned that Marietta flirted the 
whole season, and at last caught a beaw; of 
which her father could only rid himeelf and 
daughter by paying his expenses and sending 
him back to his native country. : ' 

‘We generally despise inteeferemes in match- 
making; but when we know a friend is prov 
foundly ignorant of the qualifications of a per» 
son whoge character is carefully concealed thas 
she may win him merely for his position and 
establishment, we maintain it is criminal not to 
make known to him the fact. At any rate, we 
preserved an unbroken friendship by testing the 
experiment, and will conclade our history by 
giving the subjomned from George Sayder : 

“My pear Frrenp: I feel you have saved 
me from the brink of a pores. My love was 
but a passionate fire that a short intereourse 
would have consumed, hadI not received your 
timely counsel, which cleared my vision. I shall 
never dare trust again to my own unguided ob- 
servation. iage makes our weal or woe for 
this life, and it may be for another ; therefore, all 
inconsiderate haste and rash resolves, if timely 
rebuked, as in my own case, would save hun 
from fatare wretchedness. 

“ Your truly obliged, 

In this case, it seemed pardonable—nay more, 
& positive duty, to unseal the vision of our friend, 
because we esteemed him too highly to permit 
him to be thus imposed upon. Still, it is not 
usually a safe example to follow. 


G. Sxypzr.” 





ANECDOTE OF FORREST. 

Forrest, on his first visit to Europe, being one 
day in Paris, was induced by a friend (long a 
resident of that capital) to visit the school for 
actors, attached to the Theatre Francois, to sea 
the pupils perform. After a time, Forrest re- 
marked to his friend: “I see none here of more 
than ordinary talent, except that one,” pointing 
to a fragile girl of about oureen yore ot age. 
“That gi said Forrest, “if well instructed, 
will make a distinguished actress.” 

Some years after, the friend wrote Forrest: 
“Do you remember that fragile girl we saw a 
the 1# and do you remember your predic. 
tion? She is Racuxt, the great tragedienne.”” 
—New York Express. 





Contentment is of so great a value that it can 
never be dearly purchased. 


THE TIGER BUNT. 


THE TIGER HUNT. 





BY THE ROKY. 





Ax ocho, that ought to have been ashamed of 
itself was just counterfeiting the old tinkle of the 
train’s last bell. I had yet some rods of sandy 
way to traverse, and ran like a lamplighter in 
the dark ages. Buta shriek, look you, “ Tost 
appalling outbreak of agony, as of some sturuy 
child falling into a furnace, rang through # door- 
way hard by and brought me to s stand. Bound, 
it might be, to relinquish my journey at once, 
what could I do but dash into the building from 

which the noise came? It was a large machine- 
shop, empty apparently, but for one vacant- 
faced boy. 

«« What in heaven’s name,” said I, “is the 
matter here 1” 

The boy looked stolidly up— Go way !” said 
be.—It was all the answer I got. 

Pausing yet awhile to assure myself that no 
tragedy was enacting on the premises, I passed 
out, but the train was gone! I was at leisure to 
recover my breath. A loafer in gingham saun- 
tered up to condole. : 

‘Missed the cars, hey? Don’tsay that allfired 
nat’ral’s been a foolin’ on ye? Dew tell! Been 
a yellin’, haint he? mockin’ the ingine whistle ? 
Yallers does that! (Cal’lated somebody was git- 
tin’ murdered, didn’t ye? Mauch matter, you're 
not goin’ on right away, hey 1” 

“Yes.” 

“Pew bad, I swan!” and the sympathizing 
loafer subsided. c 

The “ allfired nat’ral” had simply hindered me 
of half a million; baulked our concern of a con- 
tract which would have netted us a fortune out 
of hand, in the fairest way in the world, had that 
morning’s train but whisked me, as it ought to 
have done, to a telegraph station. 

Ihadn’t been dilatory, Mark! No, the intel- 
ligeuce thet had set me running, was but just re- 
celved, not twenty minutes old. It isn’t self-re- 
proach, then, that makes the retrospect of the 
matter 00 annoying, that I hasten to viange the 
subject. 

Apropos, then, of rapids and counter-currents. 
‘Yon’re a traveller, John, and have met with such 
yourself, you've been abroad—were you ever in 
love t Is it pastexperience in that robust breast 7 
Assen? Butisn’t it singular, now, that a Polly 
Adeline of only middling pretensions,,(the com- 
met sane of course, and young no doubt,) that 
a Pally not deferred to st home, snubbed by 
ments, “marked ” yesterday at school, fall of 
faults, avd rather indisposed to be seen before 





at 


tiring-time, should exercise such 8 spell over the 
right reasonable John * 

“Bub ” knows her temper for sweet, or per 
haps “a pleasant sour,” as the market men say; 
Dut what possesses Mr. Blank to ‘breathe short, 
and be foolish at the very sight of one he him- 
self sees every day without the slightest em- 
barrassment ! ; 

How tremor should o’ertake » whiskered wight, 

But warned of her approachs- or e’er she came— 

‘How she, by no means in gun-cotton dight, 
(Rather, egainst incendiary flame 

‘His own kiss tend’ring guardian each night.) 
Shoald fire sky high that Mr. What’s-his-name, 

Who calls the world withont her insignificant, 

Ho can’t imagine—for his life he can’t. 

‘As little perhaps can the man next door, with 
a snug Polly of his own. Mighty mysterious, 
isn’t it? and by no means over manifestly at war 
with the falderol of charms, philters, and so° 
forth, current in old times. 

‘Well sir, were you ever jealous? Did the 
category ever occur to you of having the sweet- 
heart pounced upon (to beseized and rapt away, 
doubtless) by some superb interloper, some catas- 
trophe in a D’Orsay “ tile” every way but in 
essentials your born and bred superior? Dis- 
agreeable, that? Even if the Jove were a coun- 
terfeit, and yet genuine in her eyes, till all was 
over, the case must remain, I should say, not to 
exaggerate matters, unsatisfactory. 

Now], sir, by your leave, was once in just 
such a predicament. It was almost a year after 
the memorable short-coming by rail, of which I 
have sfdken; on the very anpiversary, indeed, 
and scenic platform of that event, that the green- 
eyed monster overtook yours truly. . 

A honey-sweet slip of girl, the belle (against 
her will) of all Pumpkinfield, belonged, as I sup- 
posed, tome. But anona buck of a thousand, 
a statuesque fellow, a Crichton in accomplish- 
ments, with Belial’s own giftof the gab, saw fit 
to infest our neighborhood. The intrader came 
well introduced, forsooth, quartered himself to 
advantage, went “to church, and all the parties,” 
got acquainted with all the girls, and singled out - 
my own “ picked particular »? Dalcines for a prey ! 

The man, observe, was a scamp; not 88 hav- 
ing crossed me, but otherwise and altogether; a 
fellow of no more principle than a Greek god. 
But such was not the current verdict respecting 
him; no, the fellow’s accomplishments were 
such that gossip itself was mam on his misdeeds, 
and on the whole, the town seemed to think it- 
self honored by his presence ; nay, to feel quite” 
ashamed to be seen of him, “ looking as it did ;” 
strictures, and severe criticism at his hands, be- 
ing the least the corporate locality expected. 
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,, Hasy as Old Tilly was he, the while, our veni, 
vidi, vici, practitioner; never under any con- 
straint, not he! the complaint not being incident 
to a four hundred peacock-power of self-con- 
eceit. As for the sex, the formidable sex, it 
might overawe bumpkins; dazzle us into impo- 
tency ; but it was his to swoop on, “ag the os- 
prey takes the fish by sovereignty of nature.” 

Ho had but to fling the kerchief times enough, 
end all ourdamsels were done for; lo Pampkio- 
field a harem, a mere outpost of Mormondom. 
Bat the whet of my particular agony lay in the 
fact, which I presently learned, that all our Po- 
liorcetes of ladies’ hearts discerned in my some- 
time bat of course no longer “true love ” was 
a neat little bag of money! Yes, Polly Adeline 
—more’s the pity—had “expectations.” How 
I wished her well rid of them, insuring as they did 
siege the most pertinacious on the general 
rival’s part; for surely Caliban might as well 
have presumed on old acquaintance to follow 
up the “come for” Miranda, as Ito count upon 
by-gones with Polly Adeline. Still there was 
no standing such impudent obtrusion. So I 
fired up, precipitated matters, and in a fit of des- 
peration, “proposed.” If she liked him best, 
Jet her have him, and him her; and heaven help 
her! If she didn’t, but preferred me, Jo Paun! 
what more could I ask? 

Please observe that my overtures were to be 
aaswered by letter; so likewise, andat the same 
time were certain other propositions (I knew all 
about it in the sequel) on the part of my brilliant 
co-candidate. No humble suitor he, you @ay be 
sare. No, what hb had for his part to say, was 
that Polly must e/ope with him; nothing less; 
tahing her chance of getting subsequently mar- 
ried! nay, rather, when she must do it; for he 
had written her, less to invite this consummation 
than coolly to dictate its mode. Clandestine 
doings, he said, were his aversion, but on this 
particular occasion there were reasons (true for 
him, the reasons transpired betimes), reasons 
for keeping shady. On the whole, our dandy’s 
epistle was a document worth perusing. It 


mapped ont things in edifying detail, and wound’ 


up by designating a sammer-house in a copse at 
the foot of a garden walk, very superfluously 
dear to me, as a rendezvous and point of depar- 
ture for parts unknown. 

But I anticipate. At the time, I knew only 
that I myself had written to know my fate, and 
awaited the lady’s reply. It was forthcoming at 
once ; ay, and with a vengeance! to the effect, 
forsooth, that she held herself grossly insulted, 
and if I presumed again to accost her, should 
appeal to papa. 
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Ten thousand thunders! Jinsulther! Was 
the girl crazy? I had never overstepped by‘a 
hair’s breadth even etiquette iteelf in her com- 
pany; and much as my few latter interviews 
with her were fondly meant to compass, hed 
never hovered about her unseasonably. The 
style, moreover, of my just penned appeal to her 
heart (if heart she had, or head either), was any- 
thing but presuming. I was thunder-struck ! 

Not so, however, his excellency the buck, who 
had yet more occasion for surprise bad he really 
known his respondent, at tho dainty note he in 
turn received by the same messenger who had 
brought me my sentence of excommunication. 
Short but sweet was the billethe got—one word, 
no more—a tremulous “ Yes.” 

Neither of us, 1 will venture to say, had a 
thought of any cross-purposes in the case. I 
minded my business thenceforward, and our 
Lothario devoted himself to his—the spiriting 
away, to wit, of a pretty, well educated, and well 
connected heiress. 

He was a man of business in his way, our 
lady trapper, and the night that was to crown 
his enterprise arrived in a trice. With Tar- 
quin’s ravishing strides (if that were the true 
reading), behold him as best you may by star- 
light, moving towards his design; his bills 
paid, his baggage bestowed, his natty “turnout ” 
already en route, and lingering only to receive 
one more article of “ plunder,” Polly Adeline, 
to wit. 

Lo Lothario! Picture him, please, in your 
mind's eye! He clears a cropped hedge at a 
bound, invades the alley, gains the copse, the 
summer-house, the creeper-curtained haunt para- 
disaical no more, bat henceforth to be desolate 
as a last year’s bird’s nest to bereaved father, and 
to outraged me. Hark! the cloaked ravisher 
speaks. He whispers hoarsely, “ Mary,” and 
again, for there’s no seeing in the summer house, 
“Mary! Now, dearest !” 

“ Go ’way !” says a querulous voice—not hers, 
you may bet against any odds. No, sir, it was 
“that allfired nat’ral !” A next door neighbor he 
to the premises, and much accustomed to enrich 
them with his presence ; but how happening in 
the sammer-house at an hour so odd and 80 op- 
portune, must remain untold. I say only that 
if Polly herself,who knows the “‘ nat’ral ” by heart 
and can use him, had no hand in the matter, 
merry maiden that she is, then circumstances 
have out-circumstanced themselves. > 

Well, a squeal of some pretensions, elicited 
possibly by boxed ears and a hearty shake be- 
stowed on the lady’s unwelcome lieutenant, (such 
@ non sequitur!) makes it expedient for the would 
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be kidnapper of loveliness to “go way,” as di- 
rected. If ever he came again to Pumpkinfield, 
I think it must have been under an alias, in 
green goggles and s monster cravat. 

I was pleased to learn presently, that Dolly, 
on the receipt at one'and the same time of both 
‘suitors’ communications, being flurried at once 
with long-standing love on the one hand, and 
sudden indignation on the other (for she, strange 
to say, dida’t admire the gilded vice), had mis- 
directed her angwers ; the rebuff I had received 
being meant for Signor Lothario, and the sugar- 





ed monosyllable—hamph! Should you wonder, 
eh, to find it about me now ¢ 
a. 
“Feel famished, John? Take asardine! So 


—speaking of the archer-godling,—are you any- 
thing of a sportsman? What « savage set we 
are yet, don’t you think, to call protracted butch- 
ery sport ; and teach little urchins to torture lit- 
tle fish for fav. Then look at our kinsman 
John Ball; eking out agony for deer and hares 
(for the sake of a ‘meet’ and a run forsooth! 
what hambug !) by hounding them to death,when 
a shot woald make provender of them out of 
hand. Whatexecrable cruelty. And how ugly 
a blemish in a fellow really brave and not afraid 
to meddle with tigers inturn. The latter diver- 
sion may pass for sport if you please, though the 
only tiger-chase ever I shared made me nervous.” 

“You shared! You hunt tigers! Where?” 

“In Pumpkinfield, Rhode Island.” 

“ You mean clams.” 

“No, tigers. Rare, I grant you, now-a-days, 
in the more populous parts of New England, but 
the Pampkinfield hant, sir, was a genuine tiger 
hont, in the opinion of all who undertook it ; so 
announced and so proceeded upon.” 

“Ges out! I beg pardon! I mean get on!” 

‘Well, the first hint I had of aught prefacing or 
pertaining to the chase in question, was broached 
in the village blacksmith’s shop. It was in the 
latter part of November ; weather, with 
bere and there a sprinkling of Show onthe ground. 
In the snow, look you, were tracks of a wild 
beast, “‘ panther” tracks, the farmers called them, 
bust the panther, or congar rather, never skulked, 
who could boast such pedals as those tracks im- 
plied! Then hideous and unaccountable cater- 
waals had been heard in the neighborhood night 
after night. There was no little debate on the 
point, as twilight fell to relieve and recommend 
the placksmith’s ruddy quarters. The circle 
thus assembled, being Yankees, were no fools ; 
and the conelusion they finally arrived at was 
this. Firstly, that the tracks were genuine tiger- 
tracks, or * tantamount (not catamount) thereto.” 
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Secondly, that the beast that made them was 
lurking in the neighborhood. Thirdly, that we, 
were indebted for his company to some “ grand 
caravan of living animals which had spilt one of 
its ornaments. And fourthly, that farming folks 
thereabout might as well have an eye to their. 
stock, the young “ critters” especially. 

The moving, seconding and passing of these 
resolutions bred a pretty ferment far and wide, I 
can assure you. Not only live stock, but little. 
childron were looked after, and girls and boys,: 
very old in theix own eyes, fought shy of outly-. 
ing spots. Doors were barred that had only 
been latched since the old French war; and the. 
ominons tracks were traced from spit to spit of 
snow along the crisp hill-sides, till they vanished 
in the neighborhood of a cavernous ledge. 

The upshot of all was a general turnout of 
men, dogs, horses, ffrelocks, pitchforks, pokers, 
and fisils, to haze the tiger—an alien, he, a pau-, 
per and a thief, not incumbent on the town to 
support. Lethis parish in Asia support him! 
Let him, at least, “move on.” 

Of course it behoved yours respectfully, a 
senior sophister of the college, the expectancy 
and rose of Pumpkinfield, to be prominent on 
the occasion ; for ‘ Lordymassy,” said the old 
wives, “ tigers around! It was e’enamost as aw- 
ful a thing to have happen, as a revolation.”” 

School didn’t keep on the day of the grand 
battle. Little folks were. incarcorated in inner 
Tooms, and put to bed, while mature men who 
remembered their ‘‘ American Preceptor,” re- 
called for inward meditation and guidance, the 
story of Patnam and the wolf. 

Well, things ripened apace, and musketeers, 
flail-bearers and miscellaneous hangers-on, horse 
and foot, scattered off to the haunted ledge, your 
hamble servant at their head. Pioneer, forsooth, 
he was welcome to be ; few of his fellow-citizens 
begrudging him on the whole the privilege of 
closing in with atiger. To say trath, 1 had 
rather committed myself, being neither robust, 
nor particularly alert, nor much of a marksman. 
1 was in for it, however, pokerish job though it 
might prove. 

Arrived at the rocks, our army came to 8 
stand. An old wood-cutter with a staff of up- 
roarous men-boys reconnoitered, and presently 
made report. 

““The varmints’s in old Hairy’s grog-shop, 
there’s where heis! I seen his tracks right in. 
the mouth on’t! Go raound t’other side, some 
on ye, and be on hand to‘shut’ if he comes 
through.” 

“ Hooray !” said the boys, “ gone to take anip, 
haint he ? well, he mont nat’rally be dry.” 


Old Hairy’s grog-shop, let me remark, was 
one of our sights; a cavern of some pretensions, 
indebted for its dismal designation to the fact, 
that (not to mention a wild rose bush at it 
mouth) you bad within it the semblance ofa 
bar, and the reality of snakes. 5 

This gloomy refreshment-roomh was then to be 
carried. I confess to a feeling of disappointment 
on hearing that it had a postern by which my 
prey might escape should tremor seizehim at see- 
ing with whom he had to deal. True it sub- 
tracted from the enterprise something of ite Put- 
mam quality; but then my gentleman was a ti- 
ger, Putnam’s of yore only a wolf: 

On the whole, I was willing that the monster’s 
tracks should owe their bigness to swelled feet 
(the tiger being presumably out of training), and 
rather counted on discovering in their owner a 
peed-up affair, weak in tho abdomen, and of 
sedentary habits. 

“Is she all ready? Primin’ in the pan, eh? 
flints right 1” said the cautions wood.cutter, con- 
cerned, it would seem, for the serviceableness of 
my “shooting iron.” Wal, in with ye ! here’s 
luck!” and he refreshed himself with bitters from. 
a’ venerable pocket pistol. This done, he shoul- 
dered his axe and stood at ease. 

“In with me?” O to be sure! Anything 
that anybody desired! I sustained at least the 
part of Hamlet in the play, that was some satis- 
faction ; and if I didn’t get killed I should come 
out famous. A pine torch was forthcoming. I 
took it, and with gan ready cocked, crept in. 
“The most terrifying darkness appeared in front 
of the dim circle of light afforded by the torch.” 
Yes, the text of the story of “ Old Pat,” in 
Pomfret cave, tallied exactly with what confront- 
ed me. 

I forged forward doggedly, till a muffed 
growl quite indescribable, brought my heart into 
my throat. Too much taken aback to infer from 
the noise how remote the grim brate might be, 
I planted my torch in a crevice—not very stead- 
ily, no—presented my gun, and listened hard for 
growl the second. No sooner, however, was the 
gun levelled, than something began to stir. The 
tiger, though I could see nothing, doubtless had 
me in plain sight from his lurking place, and was 
crouching for his deadly spring. 

“ Here goes, then !’”’ said I, “ for I could stand 

-itnmo longer. ‘“ Click!” went my fire-lock, and 
—fiashed in the pan. 

Prime again, of course I couldn’t; for the 
monster would be on me in the twinkling ofan eye. 
‘What to do next! I snatched up the torch 
and sprang forward. He should have it, at least, 
in his face before hedemolished me. So devised, 
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so attempted, and with happy result. The novel 
aesault might well be too much for the brute 
nature subjected to it. 

“Go way !” shrieked the tiger, and burst out 
e-crying. It was “that all-fired nat’ral !” 

Some ado was now making at the month of | 
the cave. Heads intruded warily to inquire, 
“ What progress ¥” 

“All alive thus far,” said I. “Just be patient 
and I'll report myself shortly. Now you, sir,” I 
proceeded, turning to the dismayed ex-tiger, 
“what do you think will be done toyou? A 
pretty hubbub you’ve brought about, to be sure! 
How came you here, eh?” And I raised the 
gun as ® promising note of interrogafion to em- 
phasize my question. The simpleton shook and 
protested with a dolorous whine. 

“Who brought you here? you mischievons 
imp! Speak up, or Pll shoot you.” 

“ Walter gi’ me gingerbread !” 

The problem was solved. The tiger, let 
natural history know it, had been coaxed with 
gingerbread, and was irresponsible. The wick- 
edest wag of tho village was at the bottom of it all. 

“Oho! Walter did, did he? Walter gave 
you gingerbread, and us—fits! and where is 
Walter?’ I continued. “Speak!” and again 
T levelled the gun. Never oracle heaved and set 
more aneasily or deliberated more taxingly to 
the patience, than the idiot catechumen ; who at 
length, under duress, gave answer : 

“ Walter goes a fishin’.” 

Any farther light from the “ nat’ral,” was out 
of the question. It remained but to show him 
the door of the cave, and introduce the tiger to 
he multitude. 

Such a “how d’ye do,” as presently ensued, 
had seldom been heard in Pampkinfield, or else- 
where. No time was lost in pushing inquiry 
respecting the delinquent, Walter, the arch pest 
as I said, of the neighborhood. He had howled 
bat now in the cave, of that I was sure; and the 
old wood-cutter wag “ darnedly ” mistaken if he 
hadn’t “saw” him cut across lots, five minutes 
ago, from the back door of Old Hairy’s bar- 
room. : 

It was moved and seconded to hunt Master 
Walter himself, according to the strictest statutes 
of the chase. ‘“I’d ‘ dror’ him like a fox !’’ said 
one; “I’d give him to the dogs!” said another. 

But Walter, you may guess, was a wary wild 
beast—already “abroad” on a second class rail- 
way train; on his way, indeed, toward a seven 
years’ whaling cruise off Japan. (@ood-by, John. 

————— 
We hate some persons because we do not know 


them, and we will not know them because we 
hate them, 


MARIAN WILLBY. 


LITTLE JOSIE. 





‘What wonder that mother can love thee 90 dearly, 
Little fay! 

‘When these bins eyes peop through thelt lashes socharly, 
Fall of play. 

‘When those clustering curls thy fair brow tressing, 
‘Wave with glee, 

Aa thy tiny arms fold round her, caressing 
Tenderly. 


How fondly she watches! her heart ever brimming 
‘With love’s prayer, 

Guarding thee, loved one, eo fairy and winning, 
With blest care. 

@uiding thy trust, that its rays now revealing, 
Glow ike « ster, 

And learning thy lips what thy warm heart is feeling, 
Love mams. 


Sweet little thy! may the shadows ever weaving, 
Mid joy’s light, ~ 

‘Mover mdden, never tune thy heart to grieving, 
But as bright 

As the arching brow may thy life-path, gliding, 
Ever be, 

‘Biver loving, ever pure, tras affection ever guiding, 
Blessing thee. 





MARIAN WILLBY: 
—or— 
WORTH AND WEALTH. 


BY KATB CLOUD. 





The last rays of an autumnal san gleamed 
through the tall gracefal elms which surrounded 
the parsonage at L——, and gilded the spire of 
the old gray church, until it shone like a shaft of 
gold against a background of cold dark clouds 
that had settled in the eastern sky. There they 
stood—the altar and the home—old, gray and 
time-worn; but he who for so many years had 
walked forth from that home beneath the shelter 
of those noble trees, and duly, ss the holy day 
reterned, dispensed messages of love and wisdom 
to his flock, had gone, full of honors as of years, 
to his last home. 

By the low window over which the wild rese 
add gadding woodbine formed a fragrant shade, 
sat a fair girl, watching with mournful eyes the 
waving boughs as they swayed gracefully to and 
fro in the evening breeze, and listening to their 
soft and soul-like music. Beyond, gleaming 
through the trees in the golden sunlight, stands 
the white marble tablet which marks the grave 
of her sainted mother; over which with falling 
tears she has daily ‘scattered flowers since she 
laid her there. And there, too, ts the new-made 
grave of ber revered father, so lately gone, she 
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can almost feel the beloved hand still resting 
with a blessing on her head. But now she is 
alone. The silence, the deserted rooms, all 
speak to the orphan’s heart, and tell her thus. 

Since the death of her father, which occurred 
two months’ previous to the commencement of 
our story, Marian Willby had lived in complete 
seclusion at the parsonage. At length, yielding 
to the earnest invitation of her uncle, residing in 
B—, to make his house her future home, she 
had made her arrangements to leave L—— on 
the ensuing day. Her tranks were all packed, 
and standing in the little parlor. She seated 
herself once more, perhaps for the last time, at 
the favorite window, sacred to 60 many delight- 
fal and ead memories. Here she had received 
precious teachings and sweet counsels from the 
lips of her beloved mother, which must now 
guide her orphaned feet in the pleasant paths of 
peace. And here, from the rich storehouse of 
his knowledge, her father had instructed her, 
and trained her mind to thought and study. 
These priceless legacies were her sole inheritance, 
save the precious but dangerous gift ofa face of 
bewildering beauty, and a form tall and gracefal 
as the bending willow. 

On the evening of the next day Marian as- 
cended with a beating heart the long flight of 
steps Iéading to the aristocratic house of Mr. 
Irving, her uncle, in B——. She had often be- 
fore been in B—— with her parents, but since 
her. mother’s death, the increasing infirmities of 
her father had confined her almost constantly at 
home, and it was then four years since she had 
even seenher uncle. She knew she was expect- 
ed; but when she entered the splendid drawing- 
room, where her aunt and uncle were sitting, 60 
unprepared were they for the elegant, dignified 
young lady, in the person of their niece who 
stood before them, she was compelled to announce 
her name before they recognized her. They re- 
ceived her with the utmost cordiality and tender- 
ness. Having removed her hat, her long golden 
curls, no longer confined, fell in rich profusion - 
over her dress of deep mourning, and formed a 
most striking contrast with the snowy whiteness 
of her throat, and delicate bloom that tinged her 
cheek. Scarcely was she seated, when a child 
of most exquisite loveliness who had not re- 
moved her large black eyes from her since she 
entered, now sprang forward, and with one bound, 
lighting in her lap and clasping her waist, and 
laying her plump, rosy cheek against her, said : 

“<Q, cousin Marian, I know I shall love you, 
you are so beautiful.” 

“Then I must love you, too, Lilly, for the 
same reason, mustn’t I 1” 
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. “I suppose I mast be good, too, else mama 
says no ove will love me.” 

, “It will not be your fault, Lilly, if you have 
not made a deep impression; your first appear- 
ance was sufficiently striking, I imagine,” said a 
young gentleman of fourteen, now coming for- 
ward and greeting his cousin with alow bow. 
“I would not try to jamp into cousin Marian’s 
affections.” 

“Twould not try to bow into them, either, 
brother Neddy,” retorted Lilly, mischievonsly. 

“Ab, Lilly, you are a spoiled child,” said he; 
“no one minds what you say.” 

“Why, Edward,” said Mrs. Irving to her hus- 
band, while the two children were engaging 
Marian’s attention, “did you not tell mo how 
beautiful Marian was? I was quite taken by 
surprise ; and so lady-like too in her manner.” 

“For the very good reason, my dear, that I 
had no knowledge of it myself; I have not seen 
her since she was a child, and I assure you I was 
quite as much surprised as yourself. She will 
be a pleasant companion for you.” 

“She isa prize. Iam quite proud of her 
already.” 

It was wonderfal how necessary Marian at 
once became to each member of the family. Mr. 
Irving suddenly took a fancy to a game of chess 
in the evening, and no one could play like Mar- 
fan. Mrs. Irving wondered to herself how she 
had lived so long without a companion to whom 
she could confide all her cares, and find that 
sympathy which their importance demanded ; or 
talk over the little on-dits and bits of news which 
found their way into their pleasant retired sitting- 
room ; while Lilly could scarcely be separated 
from her to attend to her studies, and this diffi- 
culty she soon contrived to obviate. 

All that was now wanting to render the life of 
Marian calm and peaceful, was some active em- 
ployment to occupy her mind and charm away 
sad thoughts,and this deficiency Lilly’s plan was 
admirably calculated to supply. It was no less 
than to dismiss the prim, governess who had 
never been equal to her task, and substitute 
cousin Marian inher place. This was at first 


objected to by her mother, as being too great a, 


confinement for Marian; but as Marian herself 
strongly advocated it, and as the governess was 
slightly passe in music, she at length consented. 

Marian confined herself almost entirely at 
home, limiting her recreation to a daily walk 
with Lilly, or a shopping excursion with her 
sunt; and steadily refasing the many pressing 
invitations that were almost daily extended to 
her to accompany her aunt to dinner and even- 
ing parties. Still, it was astonishing how rapid- 
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ly their circle of young acquaiatances increased, 
especially of young gentlemen, who seemed end- 
denly to have waked up to a most flattering ap- 
preciation of Mr. Irving’s friendship. Indeed, 
he remarked, with a sly glance at Marian, he 
could scarcely walk the streets without meeting 
with a cordial grasp from some young gentle- 
man whom he hardly knew by whet name to ad- 
dress, with the promise that he should very soon 
do himself the honor to call at his house. 

“TT think we are all getting young again, since 
Marian came,” remarked her aunt, smilingly. 

“That must be the secret, I believe,” he 
replied. 

Charles Bilison was the younger brother of 
Mrs Irving, and a privileged personage in the 
family whenever he chose to make himself oné 
of its members. He was gay, social, and hand- 
some, and altogether a must agreeable com- 
panion. 

It was now more than a year since Marian be- 
came established in her new home. Although the 
memory of by-gone days had saddened many an 
hour, yet for the most part she had been very 
happy. She had found the care of teaching Lil- 
ly a pleasant employment for her mind, and 
each day had served to strengthen the tie which 
bound her to the lovely child. 

“Tt is St. Valentine’s day,” said Lilly, one 
bright morning, bounding into her room, her 
face beaming with happiness. ‘‘It is a holiday, 
and mama says I shall have no lessons to-day, 
and that I may be ont all the morning.” 

“O, that will be delightful,” said Marian. 
“ But where do you wish to go?” 

“TI am going to send uncle Charles a val- 
entine, and I wish you to go with me and help 
me to select it ; and a dozen other places. Come, 
dear Marian, let me tie on your hat. When will 
you leave off this grave, black hat; I love to see 
beautiful ladies decked with flowers.” 

“When the weeds of sorrow ia my heart are 
all choked with flowers, Lilly, then I will leave 
off the emblems of sorrow.” 

She little dreamed that the events of this day, 
even, would sow seeds in her life-path which 
should one day spring up and so fill her heart 
with flowers that there should be no room for 
sorrow. 

It was a lovely spring-like day, and as they 
tripped along the street, many a lengthened 
gaze of the passers-by followed them ; for a love- 
lier vision never blessed their sight. 

Lilly’s calls and errands were at length all ac- 
complished ; the important valentine had been 
selected and gespatched, and they were turning 
their steps homeward. They were just opposite 
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‘Mr, Elfison’s store, and Lilly could not repress 
her curiosity to know if the valentine had been 
already received. Whispering to Marian to 
wait for her there, while she peeped in for a mo- 
ment, she tripped away. In a few moments 
she appeared again, and in her eager haste, heed- 
ed not the scream of Marian, or that a span of 
horses with the wheels of a carriage attached to 
them, were dashing towards her with terrific 
speed. Marian rushed forward, but some one 
held her back with a strong hand—then darting 
forward, caught Lilly in his arms, and with one 
bound cleared the spot where the next instant 
the sparks flew from the feet of the terrified 
animals. 

Mr. Ellison who had witnessed the scene, but 
too late to render any assistance, now recognized 
Marian, and led her half fainting into his store, 
while the stranger followed with Lilly in his 
arms, and placing her upon a sofa, was gone, 
ere any one save Marian had seen his face. 

After recovering from the excitement caused 
by this adventure, they proceeded home. 

Some time during the afternoon as Marian and 
her aunt were quietly seated in the little family 
parlor, talking over the events of the day, a let- 
ter was handed to Marian by a servant, saying 
that the bearer would wait to see if an answer 
was to be returned. 

“ What is it?” inquired her aunt, observing 
the surprised look that gradually overspread 
Marian’s face as she perused the missive. 

“What can it mean?” sqjd she, when she had 
finished, passing the letter to her aunt. It ran 
as follows : 


“ Miss WILLBY,—Passing through —— street 
this morning, I had the extreme pleasure of first 
meeting you, 8 circumstance which may, I trust, 
amount to more than ordinary incidents. After 
a pilgrimage throngh life of eight and twenty 
years, the one whom a fond imagination has of- 
ten pictured to me, came like a phantom, and as 
soon departed; not without leaving an impres- 
sion engraven on my heart that the right one bad 
crossed my path of Life. Your, to me, extreme 
beauty of face and person, attracted my atten- 
tion, and I was almost like a statue rivetted to 
the spot in a fond reverie; and fancy pictured 
happy hours which may or may not come. On 
inquiry I learned with much satisfaction, that 
you were yet free—yet your own; in considera- 
tion of which, and in justice to my own feelings, 
Tcould not restrain the strong desire I had of 

this much to yon. I leave to-morrow for 
the Gouth, shall retarn again in « few weeks, 
and #f'ft & not too much, may I ask to be forgiv- 
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en for this breach of etiquette, and also to be re- 
membered. With respect. 
Eryest McGrecor.” ' 
Charleston, S. C. 


“A valentine,” said her aunt, when she had 
perused the letter. 

“Do you think #01” asked Marian, very 
thonghtfully. 

“ Perhaps Charles has done it,” said her aunt. 
“Let me see who brought it. Yes, it must be 
from Charles; his errand boy is the bearer. 
What a joke, that the boy should wait for an 
answer, and thus betray the author. Will you 
answer it, or shall I?” : 

“Tt does not require any answer,” said 
Marian. 

“ But I wish him to know that he is discover- 
ed,” replied her aunt. 

“Then you may answer it, if you please.” 

She wrote as follows: 


“If Mr. McGregor is not still ‘riveted’ to 
the spot, and will do her the honor of calling at 
her residence, Misa Willby will endeavor to ex- 
orcise the ‘Phantom’ which has so impressed 
his imagination, and assure him that it shall 
never again cross his path in life. ————.” 

Feb. 14, No. 11, —— Place. 


Scarcely half an hour had elapsed, when the 
servant re-entered, saying,that a gentleman wait- 
ed to see Miss Willby in the drawing-room. 

“Tt is Charles,” said her aunt, as she caught 
a glimpse of her brother in the hall. I was sure 
he sent you the valentine.” 

As Marian expected, when she entered the 
drawing-room, sh’ met the smiling face of Mr. 
Ellison. 

“ Good evehing, Miss Willby,” said ho, taking 
her hand; “allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
McGregor.” Having said this, he passed out 
and shut the door. Had a ghost stood before 
her, Marian could not have looked more terror- 
stricken. Hier first impulse was to turn and flee, 
but there stood the stranger, the hero of their 
morning’s adventure—a tall, elegant looking 
man, with a strikingly intellectual face and bear- 
ing. He was speaking to her, with his hand 
upon his heart; in a low, thrilling tone, be said, 
“Miss Willby, we are the creatures of cir 
cumstance—” 

“Sir,” said Marian, all her dignity and self- 
possession returning, while her fuce was suffus- 
ed with blushes, “if through my thoughtleseness 
Ihave led you into this error, I most humbly 
crave your pardon. Had I believed for one mo- 
ment that the epistle which I received this even- 
ing was indeed what it purported to be, believe 
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me, I never should have retuned the answer 
which you must have received. Isupposed it a 
valentine, or an act of pleasantry from an inti- 
mate acquaintance, and answered it as such.” 

“It was indeed an honor which I bad not 
dared to promise myself, to be permitted to visit 
you ; but inasmuch as I addressed you in sin- 
cerity, I had hoped that my words had waked a 
sympathetic feeling which for once had melted 
the icy barriers of form and etiquette, But 
since it is only through a mistake that I am here, 
which even St. Valentine has seemed to favor, 
I trust you will accept the good omen, and allow 
me still farther to cultivate your acquaintance.” 

“T believe we are deeply indebted to you, sir, 
for saving Lilly and myself from great danger 
this morning ; are we not ?” 

“ Te was then I had the happiness of meeting 
you, Miss Willby, for which I shall ever bless 
the hour.” 

“Will you be seated, sir,” said Marian, as 
she touched the bell, and bade the servant to ask 
her aunt to come into the drawing-room. ‘“ My 
aunt expressed much regret that we had no op- 
portunity of thanking you for so great a service, 
for which I assure you we are all deeply gratefal.”” 

“ Tt was the happiest event of my life, believe 
me, Miss Willby, and may it serve as a beacon 
light to the road of peace and happiness.” 

After Mrs. Irving entered, and had warmly ex- 
pressed her gratitude, to which he modestly de- 
clined all claim, the event led to the relating of 
similar adventures and escapes in his own life. 
Gradually both Marian and her aunt becamie so 
interested in the elegance and ease of his con- 
versation and manners, that long ere he rose to 
depart, they had forgotten the fact, that two 
hours before he was an utter stranger to them. 
Just as he was about taking leave, Mr. Irving 
entered the drawing-room. He was apprised of 
their morning’s adventure, but knew nothing of 
the afternoon’s sequel. When, therefore, Mr. 
McGregor was introduced to him, as the pre- 
server of hie darling child, he expressed the deep- 
est gratitude, and cordially invited him to repeat 
his visit, which the gentleman gladly gave his 
promise to do. 

Week after week glided away, and still Ernest 
McGregor lingbred. He seemed to have entirely 
forgotten his purpose of returning South. 
Scarcely a day passed which saw him not seated 
upon a velvet lounge in Mrs. Irving’s elegant 
drawing-room, sometimes entertaining Marian 
and her aunt with stories of his travels, glowing 
descriptions of the curiosities and wonders of 
the great world, to which Marian listened with an 
interest scarcely less intense than thrilled the 
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heart of Desdemona. Sometimes he bronghta 
book of poetry, or some wild Scottish legend, to 
read to them, and then the deep, rich tones of 
his manly voice had a dangerous fascination for 
Marian’s car. : 

“ McGregor is a Scottish name,” said she one 
evening, after he had finished reading a thrilling 
legend of Lachin Y. Gair. ‘‘ Were your ances- 
tors from Scotland ?” 

“ Yes, they belong to the clan of McGregor ; 


“And there my young footsteps in infancy wandered, 
My cap was was ths bonnet—my cloak was ine plaid? 


Yes, Scotia is my home, though it is many 
years since I wandered over her wild craggy 
cliffs, and through her classic halls, I love her 
still; and there I hope to spend the evening of 
my days.” 

To all her questions of the many ruins of his- 
toric and tragic interest in that land of romance, 
he could give truthful and glowing descriptions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Irving, observing the growing 
interest which Marian manifested in their fasci- 
nating visitor, had mentioned his name incident- 
ally to an intimate friend residing in Charleston, 
and made some ingniries concerning him, to 
which he received in reply, that the McGregors 
were among the highest families in the State— 
that Ernest was everything that was noble, and 
moreover the heir expectant to an immense for- 
tane in Scotland. This knowledge he reeolved 
to impart to no one, unless Ernest McGregor 
should sue for the hand of his niece. 

Quite early one mérning not many days after, 
Ernest called to see Miss Willby. He had re- 
ceived letters from Charleston, requesting his 
immediate return thither. ‘‘ But, Miss Willby,”” 
said he, “I could not go without saying the 
words which for weeks have trembled on my lips, 
but which Ihave not dared to utter. Marian, 
do you love me? Will you go with me to my 
home in the sunny South ?” 

“Ican answer your first question,”, said she, 
after a moment’s silence, blushing deeply ; “ but 
for she last I must have time to consider.” 

“Then I will not ask you to decide that now. 
My dearest Marian, you have made me very, 
very happy.” 

The next morning Ernest departed, bearing 
with him all the wealth of her young, trusting 
heart, and her plighted troth. We will pass over 
the few intervening months ere he returned to 
claim his bride. 

At the close of a warm sultry day in the early 
autumn, just as the fervid rays had departed, 
and the deliciously cool breeze sprung up, laden 
with the odor.of a thousand flowers which tho 
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fallen dew had freshened into life, a travelling 
carriage emerged from the city and entered the 
avenne leading to the delightful suburbs which 
border the city of Charleston on the western 
side. Oneither side of the way, the tall orna- 
mental trees of palm and pine formed a delight- 
falshade, while beyond, the fragrant orange 
groves and the flowering shrubs of every brilliant 
hue presented to our travellers a scene of almost 
fairy enchantment, There was a soft golden 
haze from the lingering sunbeams in the western 
sky, which rendered every feature of the land- 
seape as distinctly defined as if it had been 
spread for the painter’s eye. 

“Here is our home, my love,” said Ernest, 
as theyentered the wide carriage path leading 
to an elegant mansion which stood upon agentle 
eminence at some distance from the road. It 
was a spacious building, surrounded by an open 
piazza, and shaded by hanging vines and trees, 
while the ground descended in regular terraces 
on every side. 

“Ah, massa Ernest, God bless you and the 
young missis,” said an old white-haired negro, 
helping them to descend from the carriage, while a 
troop of grinning boys were. busily unstrapping 
the trunks, and noisily tugging them into the 
house. 

“ Well, Rosa, where is your mistress 1” 

“This way, massa ; her sweet face,” 
said she, her eye following as she entered 
the parlor, where by the long, open window an 
elderly Indy was sitting in a large arm-chair. 
Sho was clad in a rich brocade dress, her silvery 
haiz was put smoothly back from an open brow 
thet had once been white asalabaster. A young 
lady most elaborately dreesed, was leaning list- 
lessly spon the lattice, playing with the long 
tendrils as the woft breese wafted them against 
her cheek. 

“ Ah, Ernest, my son, you tre here at last,” 
said his mother. 

“ Yes, mother, permit me to present to you 
another daughter ; and you, Alice, a sister.” 

Marian, kissing the cheek of her mother, bow- 
ed her head for her blessing. 

“God bless you, my child,” said che, “you 
are very lovely, to be sure.” 

Alice presesited the tips of her jewelled fugers, 
while her eyes reetad upon Martan’s long, gold- 
ea caris, with ill-coneealed envy. 

“Phen you sre really married, Emest,” said 
she, “ and wo acarcely knew it—how strange.” 

“ Strange, indeed,” continued her mother, 
“sever before did a MeGregor form an alliance 
with s0 fittle ceremony.” 

The next morning Ernest was obliged to be 
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absent in the city. After he hed gone, Mrs. 
McGregor asked Marian to come and sit by her, 
and tell her sbout herself and family. Marian 
complied, though she knew the knowledge of her 
unpretending parentage and life would in their 
prejudiced nfinds sink her below the station she 
had assumed. After an hour of cross-question- 
ing from Alice and her mother, the latter inquired 
what was the amount of her dowry. 

“ Nothing,” she replied ; “f my father consid- 
ered ithis duty to spend his salary in acts of 
charity, and left me nothing;” upon which her 
mother and Alics raised their hands in astoniah- 
ment. Marian, unable longer to endure the tor- 
ture to which she was subjected fled to her room, 
and burying her face in the pillow, wept until 
Ernest returned. When he learned the cause of 
her tears, he besought her to overlook the pecu- 
liar prejudices of his mother. “She is kind- 
hearted,” said he, “and will very soon become 
warmly attached to you.” 

Months rolled by, and still Marian felt she was 
looked upon as a presumptuous intruder by the 
mother and sister; frequently neglected or treat- 
ed with utmost coolness when visitors came to 
the house in her husband’s absence. An event 
now occurred which promised to increase her un- 
happiness. Her husband had received letters 
from Scotland requiring his immediate departure 
to that place. 

Ernest was but twelve years old when his 
father came to this country for a temporary resi- 
dence, leaving all his possessions in the care of 
& younger brother. Dying soon after, the broth- 
er had retained the property, only sending remit- 
tances since Ernest had become of age. This 
uncle was now dead, and Ernest, as the next 
male descendant, was heir. Such was the law 
in Scotland, that property could be inherited 
only by male descendants; therefore, in the 
event of Ernest’s death, all his wealth would pass 
to the next heir. 

Some four months had passed since Ernest’s 
departure, and Marian was beginning to look 
anxiously for letters. -Her position in the family 
was becoming more and more unpleasant since 
he left. One morning she and her mother were 
called into the parlor to see a gentleman from 
the city on matters of business. He had come 
to apprise them of the failure of the firm with 
which her husband was connected. A very 
heavy failure, that would sweep away all belong- 
ing to each member. This beautiful house, 
their home with everything elee, was already in 
the hands of creditors. 

The same day brought letters from Ernest, 
saying thet having coucinded the arrangement of 
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his business, he had taken passage in the Colum- 
bia and was to sailina few days for home, which 
he hoped to reach in six or eight weeks. 

Eight weeks had passed; nine, ten, and still 
Ernest did not come. Marian waited with a 
nameless fear chilling her heart. One morning 
she was sent for to go into the parlor. Her 
mother was already there, conversing with the 
same gentleman who had before brought ill-tidings 
to them. Bat now he had spoken words which 
had in one moment blanched the face of the 
mother and stricken Marian to the floor as if 
with sudden death. The Columbia was wrecked, 
and all save one, who had lashed himself to the 
wreck, were washed overboard and lost; and 
that one was not Ernest. These tidings were 
brought by the captain of a vessel that had pass- 
ed the wreck, and rescued the only survivor. 

There is a power in great sorrow to subdue 
the pride of man, and waken into action all the 
tenderest sympathies of his nature. And now 
the bereaved mother clasped the unconscious 
form of Marian in her arms, and wept biter 
tears overher. When at length she awoke to 
all the depth of their great sorrow, they stood 
side by side and looked into the dark futare. 
They were penniless. Even now they remained 
in their beautiful home only through the leniency 
of the rightful owner. Alice, all unused to care 
or self-reliance, was helpless as an infant, and 
sorrow soon prostrated the mother on a bed of 
sickness. Marian was her comforter. ‘To her 
they both looked for guidance and support. 
Sooner than they expected, word came that 
they mast leave their house. The servants were 
all taken away, with the exception of Rose, whom 
Ernest had given to Marian soon after their mar- 
riage to dispose of as she pleased. Marian had 
at once given her her freedom, of which Rose 
now poseessed the proof. In Rose’s care she 
left her mother while she went alone to the city. 

Her first thought was to seek advice from 
their venerable pastor. He was a kind, benevo- 
lent old man. When he learned that she was 
the daughter ofa New England clergyman, and 
wished employment in teaching music or a day 
school, he at once became deeply interested for 
her and promised her efficient aid. Ere a week 
had passed, he had obtained a sufficient number 
of young ladies to encourage her in opening s 
school. A pleasant, airy hall was obtained in 
the vicinity of her home, and fitted up. As 
soon as she had become established in school, 
and. felt confident in her ability to defray the ex- 
pense, she obtained a lease of theirhonse. Their 
minds, now no longer diverted by immediate pe- 
cuniary difficulties, dwelt constantly on their 
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loss. Alice, divested of all the consequence of 
woalth and station, with no resourees in herself, 
gave up to peevish repinings; and but for the 
tender nursing and encouraging words of Marian, 
she would have sunk under this accumulation of 
trouble. Every moment when not engaged in 
her daties at school, Marian passed by the bed- 
side of her mother. 

But such uncéasing care and watchfulness add- 
od to her own deep sorrow, after a few months, 
began to tell apon Marian. She hed lost the 
Tich bloom, the light step, and the bright smile 
of happier days ; and still the pale face, the fee 
ble voice of her mother nerved her to persevere. 
Still, through her dark despair there glimmered 
a faint ray of hope that Ernest was not lost. 

“ Ah, Marian,” said her mother one evening, 
afcer many months had passed of suffering and 
dependence to herself, and of cheerful, patient en- 
durance to Marian, “what a leeson yourdevotion 
teaches me. How vain and insufficient is the 
pride of wealth and name, compared with the 
noble living virtues which [ have found in you. 
Can you forgive your mother for her cruel coid- 
ness and neglect ?” 

“My dear mother,” said Marian, kneeling by 
her side, “I remember nothing but that you love 
me now.” 

“O, Marian, if I could have told my Ernest 
what an angel he possessed in you—” 

“He knew it—he know it—my mother !—my 
angel wife !”’ said a deep-toned voice beside them, 
and Marian was clasped in her hasband’s arms. 

Ernest had indeed returned. He had besa 
rescued by a vessel bound to the East Indies; 
and had been compelled to make nearly the en- 
tire voyage before meeting with ons homeward 
bound. But now he had come, all their trialé 
were ended. When he learned how nobly Marian 
had sustained them, and with what devotion she 
had repaid their cbldness aed neglect, he pressed 
her to his heart with an almost idolatrous love, 

Their mother never rose from her bed of sick- 
ness, but gradually faded away and died ins 
few months after Ernest's retarn. One bright 
morning, a few years subsequent, a gay party 
were assembled on board one of our noble steain- 
ers bound for England. It consisted of Ernest 
and Marian, accompanied by Mr.’and Mrs. Irv- 
ing, Edward with his coHtegiate laurels still free 
upon him, and Lilly, now a beautifal girl just 
budding into womanhood; and lamly, uncle 
Charles looking proudly on his new-made bride. 





Fine art has nothing to do with imitation, ite 
principle is to produce in the mind the seme 
ideas which the things songht to be represented 
produce, but always in another way. 
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38 FT ANYBODY’S BUSINESS? 





Je it anybody's business 

‘fa gentiomaa should choose 
‘To wait upep a lady, 

Tf the Indy Gow’s vefese? 
Or to speak s Bittle plainer, 

Fat my meaning al) mey know, 
Jo ¥ anybody's business 

Ifa lady hes a beaut” 
Je it any body's business 

When that gentleman dose call, 
Or when bé leaves the lady, 

Or if he leave at all? 
Or ia 6 necdmary 

That the curtain should be drawn, 
‘Fo care feom farther trouble 

‘The cuteide lochers-on! 


Io B amybody's basiness 
But the lady's, if ber bee 
‘Rides out with ether ladies - 
And dossn’t let her know? 
‘To & anybody's business 


: ‘Whore he desea’t chance to be! 
4 me 


FANNY MARTIN AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


BY SUSAN BH. BLAISDELL. 


Wet, my dear, how do you like your new 
quarters ? rather comfortable than otherwise, it 
seems fo me.” And Harry Martin, stamting in 
the centre of hie wife's cheerfal litte sitzing- 
room, with folded arms, gienced comtentedly 
abous the pleasant apartment, and then walking 
to ous of thé open windows, surveyed the no 
less agreeable prospect outside. 

“(O, yes, realty charming ; the mest perfect 
lisele nest of a house; everything is as con- 
vemiemt as possible, It is jast far enough out, 
too; ome cam take so much comfort where there 
is fresh air to be had, and green fields abont, 
and sommhing over a square yard of blae sky to 
be seen. Patty declares she can do as much 
again work, here. She does it ap in less than 
Bo time, almost, yor ought to see her arms fly.” 

Harry laughed. “‘And I see, my dear Fanny, 
that you have lost none of your eloqteace. 
Really, this fresh air bas quite an exhilarating 
effect on you. Your—” - 

« There! now it’s time, Harry—now it’s time 
to stop,” and Fanny laid ber hand, with an sir 
of merry decision over her young husband’s ips. 
“I dare say you were going to add, that 1 talk 
faster than ever?” 

“No, I will pabtract it; inetepd, till I get out 
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of your reach, my dear. Bat seriously, Fanny, 
I am quite ghd bo find you are 20 well pleased 
with your new home. You may tell me as much + 
about it, as you like. I shall not grow weary, I 
promise you.” ; 

“ Good Harry ! indulgent husband! to give his 
wife leave to talk till she’s tired!” and Fanny’s 
bright hazel eyes sparkled saacily. 

“Hush, you mischief! Just as though siy « 
permission was of any consequence! But let us 
talk senee, now, Fanny. But I want to ask you» 
if yoa don’t find yourself lonely out here? It is 
8o mach more quiet—” 

“Lonely? no indeed, Herry. You know I. 
have been too busy with my new house, for that; - 
and besides it is not @ lonely neighborhood, by — 
any means, See, there are throe—four—yes, aix 
or seven houses, close about here; and: sech + 
pretty gardens! And I can sit with my sewing 
bere at the window, and look across the sunay 
fields, and cee the neighbors ran in and oat, oe 
castonally. ©, I am sure, it is quite cheerfal.”* 

“That is a pretty cottage, yonder—the white . 
one, where most of the blinds are closed,” rer 

ed the gentleman, directing the attention of 
his wife to the house in question. 

“Yes, very pretty. Bute how still it looks! 
I thought, when we first came, that it must be - 
uneccupied ; there seemed so little life abous it. 
But I saw somebody open the blinds and draw 
up the curtains, both upper and lower, the aext - 
morning. A Kittle girl, too, came and played in 
the yard. I wonder who lives there ?” 

“ T dare say you will know soon cnough, Fan- 
ny. You wont have to wait long.” 

“How should I find out?” 

“« Have you become acquainted with any of the 
neighbors, my dear, as yet 1” 

“No. Not one. You know we have been: 
here only three or four days.” 

“Well, let then: take the first steps towards 
an introduction. Don’t put yourself forward, - 
in the least. There is mothing F more deeply 
dislike, than this running from honse to house, 
for a friendly gossip, which you always see in a « 
neighborhood hike this. Don’t’ be too intimate. 
with any of them, Fauny. Treat them politely, 
and alt alike. That will ssve you some annoy ' 
anes, perhaps.” 

“Annoyance! my dear husband, how ?” sane: 
ed the unsophisticated Fanny. 

“In several ways, my dear,” he answered; 

«which I cannot enamerate now. But you will 
have an opportunity. ofdiscoveriag, if you wait, 
perhaps. Do you know, Fanny, that I am mt. 
over-fond of neighbors 1” ” 

« Fie, Harry, how unchristian ” said Banay, 
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“Don’t judge yet, my dear. I srast you will 
always have cause to like yours.” 

And here the conversation on this subject. 
eaded. 

The next evening, when Harry found himself 
at home again, after a day of close attention to 
besiness in town, his pretty wife greeted him in 
& flatter of even greater cheerfuleess than usual. 


“ Well, how do your get along today, Faany 1” 
was his question, as they sat at tea. 


“0, nicely as canbe. And I have seen one | 


of qur neighbors, and spoken toher. She i# such 
a lovely woman!” And Faany was quite ecata- 
tic over her new acquisition in the way of ac- 
qaaintance. 

“Who is she?” asked her husband, quietly, 
as he opened a biscuit. 

“Mrs. Longley. She ran in this morning, with 
an easy, unceremonious way that is really quite 
charming ; it makes one feel so much at home! 
She said she had seen me sewing by the window, 
and I appeared to be quite alone, and so she 
Tonged to have a little friendly chat with me. 
‘You know, too,’ she said, ‘it is the custom 
people to call on a new neighbor first, and 
thought you would acgnally begin to imagine us 
all savages about here, if we didn’t make some 
advances towards acquaintance before a great 
while.’ And so,” continned Fanny, “she sat 
with me for fall a half hour, and talked so plea- 
santly that I felt as if she were quite an old 
friend. I do Hke her very much!” 

“ah!” said Harry, carelessly. 

“Yes. And I shouldn’t wonder if I should 
see come of the other ladies in the vicinity soon. 
She spoke to me abowt three or four of them— 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Caritoa; and Miss Wick- 
haas, and one or two more, I believe. You see 
I shall not be lonely, at afl, Harry.” 

Fanny had quite forgotten her husband’s 
warning, in respect to the neighbors ; and two or 
three days afterward, found herself, with sewing 
in hand, seated very comfortably in Mrs. Long- 
ley’s parlor, chatting very easily and pleasantly 
with that lady. Mrs. Longleyy on her part, 
praved a most agreeable hostess; and made the 
time-pass s0 quickly, im the discussion of various 
subjects of femifine interest, that Fanny was 
startled to perceive how fast the hours had flown. 
It was fally time for Harty to beon his way ont 
from town, when she finally looked at her watch. 

“My dear Mrs. Longley, I really must go,” 
she-said, rising, with a sntile ; “it is almost six; 
aad my hesbaad will be at home ; he will want 
me.” 

Bat Mrs. Longley could not hear of parting 
with her guest 00 easily. She would be shocked 
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to think of it. Fanay must sit directly down 
again, and the domestic shonld be sent over, with 
Mrs. ee ’s compliments, to invite Mr. Mar- 
tin to tea. absolutely, dear Mrs. Martin 
must and oe stay! 

Fanny, however, was obliged to decline her 
kind offer. 

“My hnaBend riety taken tea aiway from 
home,” she said ; “and though, I am sure, he 
wonld be extremely obliged for the invitation, 
yet he would prefer coming some other time. I 
did not tell hint I was coming ip. this afternoon, 
and he will expect to meet me at our own table. 
But we will try and come some time, Mrs. 
Longley.” 

“Yes, so do, Mrs. Martin. Iam extremely 
sorry to Jose you this afternoon, so early, but 
these lords of creation,” sad she smiled affably, 
“will have their own way.” - 

“Too bad, I dechire!” exctiimed para 
soon as her guest was’ but of hearing—* too bad, 
I declare. I'll tal you what it is, Mr. Longley, 
that husband of hers mast be «real ogre! his 
own wife is actually afsaid to drink tea away 
from home, without him. A little too strict, I 
should say.” 

Meanwhile, Fanny Martin ran home, and was 
ready for Harry, with a kiss, when he cme. He 
did not look much like an ogre, certainly, as 
Fanny would have indignantly declared, conld 
she have heard Mrs. Longley’s words. 

“ Harry,” she eaid, after she had given him a 
sketch of her afternoon st Mrs. Loagley’s, 
“ Harry, I know now, who lives in that quiet 
cottage, yonder, with the high garden wall. The 
gentleman is named Kingstoa—Josiah Kingston. 
Mrs. Longley says she believes ‘they are of ap 
excellent family, aud quite wealthy, though no- 
body knows certainly, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingston never visit in the neighborhood, or re- 
ceive company. They are very exclusive. In- 
deed, they have intimated that they do not 
desire to mingle with the neighbors at all. So 
they am never visited by the people here.”’ 

“Happy peir!” ejaculeted Harry, with a 
sigh. 

“Why, Harry, dear!” said Fanny, quite 
shocked—“‘but it is so ussocial, you kgow! 
Indeed, Mrs. Longley thinks it very unnatural— 
almost wicked, in them! Becanse it looks as 
if they thought themselves eo much. better than 
other people. They must be very hard, proud- - 
hearted people, themselves.” 

Harry drank his tea slowly, and seemed to be 
meditating ; so Fanny fell into a reverie, tog; 
from which she presently roused herself, ex- 
claiming : 
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“ Harry, you have heard me speak of Mrs. 
Lee, who lives across the way ?” 

“Yes, my dear. Our friend, Mrs. Longley, 
has given you an account of their history, { 
suppose 1” 

Fanny was slightly perplexed by his peculiar 
tone ; and as she could not exactly understand 
it, she replied : 

“No, not a history, exactly—she told me 
some things about her. Just to me, you know; 
she said she wouldn’t tell these things to any- 
body else; but I had just come into the neigh- 
borhood, a young married woman, so, aud I 
might want to know something about the people 
aroong whom I had come to reside. Well, this 
Mrs. Lee is a widow, and her husband, who 
died year before last, was a merchant in town. 
He failed just five years ago, and Mr. Longley, 
who happened to have some hundreds of dollars 
in Mr. Lee’s hands, lost every cent of it. Mr. 
Lee failed jast on purpose to make money, too, 
Mrs. Longley says. Only think—what a dread- 
fal thing! to wrong his creditors out of their 
honest dacs! And Mrs. Longley says, thoa- 
sands of people suffered from his wicked deeds.” 

A look, half amusement, half indignation, 
sparkled in Harry’s eye, as innocent little Fanny, 
patting firm faith in the stories retailed her by 
her neighbor, repeated them to her husband, 
with the utmost earnestness. 

But he repressed the words that rose to his 
Hips, and instead of uttering them, said, very 
calmly: “anything else, my dear?” 

“And then, don’t you think, Harry, Mr. Lee 
and his wife, instead of giving up that beanti- 
fal little cottage, which they lived in, and where 
the widow lives now, they kept it, and were jast 
2s comfortably off as ever; though, to be sure, 
Mr. Lee was obliged to become a clerk in some 
counting house—and died not long after. But 
Mrs. Longley says the cottage is hers, as much 
as it is Mrs. Lee’s; and she ought to be receiv- 
ing the rent of it this minute, for the money that 
Mr. Lee defrauded Mr. Longley of.” 

Harry made no reply to all this, but turned 
the conversation Into another channel. The 
vext moming, when he was ready to go into 
town, he said, carelessly to Fanny : 

“My dear, I would not go out to-day, if I 
were in your place—that is, to make calls. If 
you want to take the air, you had better walk 
out over the fields, or take the omnibus, en 
come down to the counting-house, and see me.’ 

@ Yea, Harry, I should like that, of all things, 
to come and see you. Bat why mayn’t I make 
ealls to-day? Not that I’ want to, dear, but 
then—I should like to know?” 
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he 


Yes, you genuine daughter of Eve!” laugh- \ 


ed her husband, kissing her. “But never mind 
now. I will tell you some time.” And he 
went. : : 
During the morning, as Fanny sat alone by 
herself, sewing, a knock at the door was heard ; 
and immediately, Patty, the neat little house- 
maid, ushered in two ladies whom the young 
wife recognized as Mrs. Wells, and Miss Wick- 


hem ; the former a tall, stately-looking dame, 


with an impressive and gracious manner, and the 
latter 2 good-natured, and extremely girlish 
young lady of thirty. They had come to chat 
with dear Mrs. Martin a moment, only jast a 
moment! and they really couldn’t stay. No, 
thank dear Mrs. Martin, but they couldn’t lay 


aside their bonnets, any way in the world, be- 


cause they were in such a hurry. 

“Tt was a lovely morning—yes; how glad 
they were she had come to reside in the neigh- 
borhood ! they had felt confident, from the first, 
that they should like her extromely. 
were in hopes she would like to reside here; 
they were sure they would do everything in their 
power to make it pleasant for her.” And Fan- 
ny was quite overcome with their kindness. 

“What pleasant, open-hearted people I have 
eome among!” she said, mentally. 

‘Well, they—the gueste—were sure she had 
a sweet litffe place here—the loveliest, absolute- 
ly, in all M——. But then, after all, it was 


one half in the taste and means of the occupants, _ 


that the real beauty of such an estate lay; and 
they were sure dear Mrs. Martin had the most 
perfect taste in the world. 

A pause. 

Presently—" had dear Mrs. Martin seen Mrs, 
Bromleigh ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Martin,” had not. 


“Ah, Mrs. Bromleigh was such a lovely Wo . 


man! and, indeed, quite the leader of the ton 
here in M——. They supposed she would share 
her throne now with Mrs. Martin—if not give 


way entirely ; and dear Mrs. Martin would be so | 


pleased to know her !”” ds 
“Then the lady is very agreeable?” asked 
Fanny. es 
*O, excessively 80 ; and. 80 aristocratic! Mrs. 
Bromleigh had spent the last winter im Paris. 
They say she lived in splendid style there, Very 
wealthy, O, immensely wealthy!” in an impres, 
sive and solemn voice ; “ though—to tell the 
truth—if they were quite sure dear Mrs. Martin 
would never—never mention that they told her? 
the late Mr. Bromleigh was—a butcher 1 ea 
They—the guests, again wondered, if 
Kingstons had called on-“ dear Mrs, Martin ?”* 


And they. 
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"No, the Kingstons had not done her that 
banor.” 

“O, well, that was not to be minded! for they 
were such proud, odious people! a great deal 
too good, in the estimation of themselves, to 
mingle with their neighbors. For their part— 
that of the guesta—they didn’t think such ex- 
clusiveness looked well, at all!” 

And after Mrs. Lee, and two or three other 
equally unoffending people had been talked over, 
and pulled to pieces, and “dear Mrs. Martin” 
bad received the proper quantum of flattery, they 
Tose to takeleave. And, at the door, they were 
obliged to add the postscript of morning calls in 
general, by standing fifteen minutes longer to 
talk. And, among the rest of the items, they 
said that Mrs. Martin must be sure to cull soon ; 
they should expect her with the utmost impa- 
tience; but they belicved, at least, they had 
heard, that Mr. Martin seldom visited. They 
were so sorry for that! but surely he would 
make an exception in favor of tho M——ites ! 
Be must bring his wife to see them, and take 
tea, ahd spond a good long evening. He really 
taust let “dear Mrs. Martin ’’ visit just as much 
es she pleased. 

“O, yes,” Fanny hastened to say, completely 
won by their tenderness ; “ Harry was not at all 
averse to her visiting as much as she pleased, but 
he says, you know,” charmingly blugdcred the 
Kittle wife, in the most innocent way, “he does 
dread to have me get up these gossiping ac- 
quaintances, that a quiet neighborhood like this 
is sure to have! Harry docs hate gossip, that is, 
ii-natured gossip, as heartily as I do. Bat I 
see you are in haste; I will not detain you. 
Good morning!” 

Poor, unconscious little Fanny! bow that 
‘hind shot struck home! 

Tea-time came again, and with it Harry. 
“Fanny, my dear, you didn’t come down to see 
me to-day 1” he said. 

“No, Harry, for I hed Mrs. Wells and Miss 
Wickham in this morning, and it was 80 warm 
this afternoon.” 

“More neighbors t” The young man’s merry 
ibrow slightly clouded. ‘I hope, if they were 
more of Mrs. Longley’s stamp, that you haven’t 
eonimitted yourself by being drawn into their 
whirlpool of scandal!” 

“Dear Harry, what do you mean!” was her 
-astonished query. “ Mrs. Longley’s—scandal 1’ 

" xactly. For Mrs. Longley ‘said several 
very abominable things about the ‘Kingstons. 
. «And who do you think the Kingstons are ”” 
“TI don’t know, I’m sure, Harry, do yout” 
“(This Mr. Isaac Kingston—Josiab, you call- 
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ed bim——is ove of my lamented father’s oldeat 
friends ; and one whom he prised highly. Mr. 
Kingston has called on me, to-day, and is opm- 
ing, with his wife, to see us this evening. He 
only discovered, to-day, what my name was. I 
spoke something about having heard his name 
mentioned, and he answered that he did not 
doubt it; for a greater set of busy-bodies than 
this place contains, he never saw; and he end 
his wife have shut themselves out of their 
reach.” 

“ Only think, Harry!” was all Fanoy could 
utter, for surprise. 

“Yes, and that is nos all. The story of Mre. 
Longley, concerning Mr. Lee and his wife, was 
almost entirely false. Mr. Lee did fail, it is 
true; bat he owed Longley only two hundred 
dollars, and paid fifty cents on the dollar at thas ; 
while the house which Mrs. Longley claims as 
her property, was settled on Mrs. Lee by her 
aunt, long beforo the failure, with the proviso 
that she never should part with it at any cost, 
but keep it for a home for horsclf and her chil- 
dren, in case misfortune should ever befall them. 
I met Mrs. Lee to-day, and asked her to come 
and see you. Who do you think she is?” 

“More wonders! I don’t know, Harry.” 

“Bister Ada’s old school companion, Laura 
Marsh.” 

“O, is it possible, Harry?” exclaimed the 
delighted wife. ‘Dear Laura! so that was the 
Arthar G. Leo, whom I heard she married # and 
Thaven’t seen her for all these years!” 

“ [thought last night, when you mentioned 
the name to me, that it was familiar to me, or 
had been 96, on change, and I was resolved to as- 
certain the truth of Mrs. Longley’s story. I in- 
quired of Mr. Grey, and heard all about it from 
him.” 

“O, that dreadful Mrs. Longley!” said Fan- 
ay. ‘How can I ever believe what people tell 
me againt She scemed so honest, and 80 ill- 
used 1” 

“And so confidential,” added Harry, with a 
merry smile. ‘Let this teach you a lesson, my 
little wife. Confidences that are so easily be- 
stowed, you may depend upon it, are never 
worth mach; and you may value the one who 
bestows them accordingly.” 

“And [ thonght Mrs. Lee and the Kingstons 
were such terrible persons, too,” said Fanny; 
“I never could have spoken to them in the 
world, thinking of them as I did. But O, dear, 
that dreadfal Mrs. Longley! and Mrs, Wella, 
and Miss Wickham! They both told me—I 
don’t know how much, to-day, about different 
people whom I have never ecen. What sball I 
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dot I never want to see those women again. 
And I thought they were so beautiful!” aod 
Fanny was half-cryinz. 

“ Well, never mind, Fanny dear—never mind. 
Let us have tea now, end forget all about these 
disagreeable affairs; and then you shall sit and 
talk with me until our neighbors come in to eee 
us; our, true neighbors, Fanny !” 

Oar pretty heroine had to pay dearly for those 
“* confidences.” In less than a week, she heard 
from all quarters, that Mr. Martin was a most 
despotic husband—a perfect tyrant; that he had 
utterly forbidden his wife to visit a single neigh- 
bor, and kept her under his own eye continually ; 
while some even wentso far as to say that he was 
& moet desperately jealous man, and that was at 
the bottom of his treatment. Harry Martin had 
merriment enough, from this, to last him his life- 
time; and though his pretty wife langhed till 
she cried, at so absurd a fabrication, yet she 
declared it quite a serious matter, after all. But 
the best lesson of her married experience, was 
taken from her neighbors. 





CALIFORNIA STYLE. 


Not long since, a German was riding 
Sansome street pear Sacramento, when he 


a pistol shot bebiad him, heard the whizzing of a | 


bell near him, and felt his hat shaken. He turn- 

ed and saw a man with a revolver in his hand, 

oot took off his hat and found a fresh ballet hole 
it. 

“Did you shoot at mo?’ asked the German. 

** Yes,” replied the other party; ‘‘that’s my 
horse; it was stolen from me recently.” 

Yon mast be mistaken,” said the German, 
“I bare owned the horse for three years.” - 

a a any the other, “‘ when I come to look 
a him, I ve Iam mistaken, Excuse me, 
sir; wont you take a drink ?” 

The rider dismounted, ticd his horse; the two 
found 2 drinking saloon near by, they bob aeb- 
bed and drank , and friends. 
‘That is the Califernia fashion of making ac- 
quaintances.—(alifornia Pioneer. 





A BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


A traveller who spent some time in Tarkey, 
relases a beautifal le, which was told him 
by a dervise, and which seemed even more beau- 
tifal than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the aecus- 
ing spirit aud recording angel. ‘“ Every man,” 
says the dervise, “has two angels, one on his 
Habs shoalder and see ae on his Ba a 

anythin: , the lon his right 
shoulder ites “it down and. tals it, because 
what is done is dane forexer. When he has done 
evil, the angel on his left shoulder writes it down. 
He waits till midnight. If before that time, the 
msn bows down his head and exclaims, ‘“ Gra- 
cow Allah! I have sinned, forgive me!” the 
angel rubs it out; and if not, at midnight he 
seals it, and the angel upon the right shoalder 
weeps.” 
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LILLIE MINE. 





‘Léke placid watess steeping 
In moenlight’s pensive glow, 
@ A tender thought is creeping 
In brightness o'er her brow, 
My Lillie dear is weeping, 
Hor cheek fs all a-giow. 


Each moonbeam lightly dances 
On foutares fair and sweet, 
‘And feom her blue eyes glances 

‘Bheet—as the arrow fiest; 
‘Mike a guselle abe prances 
Away with nimble fet. 


T searee believe that sorrow 

Could leave its shadow there, ey 
For sorrew’s self would -berrow 

A gleam from every tear; 
‘Would send the coming morrow 

A pleasure far more dear. 


O, Lillie, wilt thou lingse? 
O, Lille, be mine own! 

No lark’s a sweeter singer ; 
‘Thy voles has round me grqawn 

Lite thoughts that fhintly lingse 
When melodies are flows. 


Come, come to me, my dearest ; 
‘The shadows hide thy force, 
‘Thoa lovest what thou fearest, 
‘The fondness of my gase— 
Of pleasnres 'tis the cheerlest 
Thy growing joys to trace. 


Come, come to me, my blossom, 
And if thon feareat, hide 
‘Thy featares la my bosom, 
Near to my throbbing side. 
Come, come to me, my bloom, 
My own, my lovely brite! 
cet 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDEES. 





“YT pow? know,” said Grammet, as he laid 
down the paper from which he had been read- 
ing “farther particulars” of the foréign news, 
*F don’t know bat what {t’s all right and proper 
to do dway with privateering, bat I doubt it. 
I may be wrong, for an old privateersman, Tike 
myself, is apt to be prejudiced in favor of an- 
cient customs ; still, it cannot be dented, that 
private enterprise in time of war is a great sav- 
ing to the government, and a sharp stick in the 
side of the enemy, inflicting an immense amount 
of damage upon his merchant marine, as well 
as crippling their ships of war, upon an occasion 
ag we did, for instance, when I was in the little 
schooner Caroline. I have told you about that 
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cruise of the Caroline, haven't I? Not Then 
there is no better time to do so than the present, 
I take it your time is of no value: 

“Soon after the commencement of the last 
war, it being rather hard times for merchant 
sailors, I went to work upon a farm a few miles 
from Newport, Rhode Island, in the employ @a 
gentleman by the name of Gordon. ‘ Squire 
Gordon,’ as he was called, had been quite 
wealthy for the times ; but, unfortunately, most 
of his property was embarked in maritime spec: 
ulations, which were, of course, brought to an 
end by the war. His business operations, how- 
ever, were so extended that it was impossible to 
close them up at once without an immense sacri- 
fice—indeed, certain ruin—he therefore resolved 
to risk all ppom a chance, and accordingly sent 
his ships to sea as in time of peace. As might 
have been expected, they were speedily captured 
by the enemy, and he found himself in his old 
age reduced to poverty—the farm upon which I 
was employed being the only property remain- 
ing to him. 

“His sop, Harry Gordon, was a daring, ad- 
venturous young fellow of some twenty-five or 
six—tall, well built, active, handsome, and with- 
al as good-hearted a young scamp as it was ever 
my fortune ‘to ran athwart. From boyhood, he 
had entertained a passion for the sea, and at 
the time of which I speak had been for some 
years in command of one of his father’s ships. 
The lest voyage his vessel made—the one in 
which she was captured—he had resigned the 
command for the parpose of fulfilling a matri- 
monial engagement which had fora long time 
subsisted between himself and the prettiest, 
blackest-eyed, rosicst-cheeked litle gipey that 
ever surrounded and made prisoner of a gallant 

Sailor. ® 

“Everything was progressing favorably to- 
wards the,consummation of the happy event, 
when old Gordon’s losses commenced ; every 
mail brought tidings of disaster, ship after ship 
was taken by the enemy, until, as I have said, 
the family was reduced to poverty. This was a 
severe blow for Harry, coming as it did at such 
@ time, but like a noble hearted fellow as he was, 
tee determined, however painful it might be, the 
mazriage should be postponed until he was able 
im some measure to retrieve his losses, for he 
had not che heart to take his dear little Carrie 
from » home of luxury and wealth, to make her 
the wife of a beggar. True, Carric’s father, a 


noble-hearted gentleman as you will find be- | 


tween the north pole and the equator, 
Jy offered to make a provision for his daughter, 
which would enable them to live in comparative 
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comfort until the close of the war, when be could 
readily obtain employment in his profession ; 
but Harry was not the man to accept pecuniary 
assistance from his wife, or her friends, while he 
lived in idleness. _ : 

“ [ was a sort of confidant of both the lovers, 
and used to carry an infinity of little feeble- 
looking notes from one to the other, besides ac- 
companying Harry when he called updh his dar- 
ling—an event that occurred on an average 
about six times aday. I consequently had an 
opportunity of judging as to the state of their 
affections, and if those two young people wern’t 
as deeply in love as it is possible for human be- 
ings, then I'll allow that I’m no judge of the 
article, and i’ve donc some pretty powerfal 
courting in my day, now I tell you, youngster, 
and ought to know a thing or two. 

“At last Harry made up his mind to strike a 
bold stroke for fortune. Accordingly, taking 
me in tow, as usual, he went to communicate 
his plans, and take leave of Carrie. Their part- 
ing was all tears, white handkerchiefs and kiss- 
es, and occupied all the forward part of the 
night, As there was yo particular necessity for 
me to be present, I wandered off toward the 
shore to await Harry’s coming. 

“Js was. a bright, clear, moonlight night, and 
I was amusing myeelf by gasing at the sea and 
whistling the ‘ Rogue’s March in Saal,’ when I 
fagcied I heard the familiar sounds of blocks 
and ropes, as of some vesecl underweigh. This 
was music to my ears, and I listened attentively, 
but the sounds were not repeated, and I came to 
the conclusion that it was all fancy. The inci- 
dent, however, awoke a train of pleasant recol- 
lections, and the joyous scenes of a sea life came 
40 vividly before me, that I almost resolved to 
quit my then course of life, and at once enter 
the naval service. It was therefore with no or- 
dinary feeling of pleasure that I listened to the 
proposiuon which Harry unfulled to me when 
he had concluded his interview with his betroth- 
ed Carrie. 

“¢Joe,’ said he, as he seated himself beside 
me on the beach, ‘how should you like to go to 
see again?’ 

“© Precisely what I was thinking of,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I intend to be afloat in less than a 
month.’ 

«« Because,’ he continued, ‘I shall be in need 
of a few good men, and I want you to ship them 
for me.’ 

«© Yon don’t mean to say that you are going 
to risk another ship and cargo?’ I asked, in 
surprise. 


“No; something better than that,’ said he, 
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drawing an official looking document, upon 
which I noticed a broad seal, from his pocket. 
‘If the moon gave a lhtle more light, you 
would have an opportanity of reading a com- 
mission from government, to cruise for prizes.’ 

" “*Privateering, eh? But where is your 
ship Y 

“0, that is taken care of; I have arranged 
everything. The vessel will be along in season ; 
to-night, perhaps. Bat will you go with me?” 

“* Wont I go? Give me an opportanity, and 
see.’ 

“ Harry was proceeding to explain his designs, 
when the sounds that had attracted my attention 

‘ before, were heard again, accompanied by the 
peculiar ery, half song, half shout, of the sail- 
ore, as they hauled upon a brace, or other run- 
ning rigging. 

™ «By Jove! there she comes, exclaimed 
Harry, springing to his feet, as from behind a 
projecting point of the opposite island s small 
topeail schooner emerged, ranged rapidly ahead 
and ‘bore up into the wind, shaking the sails to 
deaden her headway preparatory to mooring. 

“The rattling of hanks and ronning gear 
sounded musically over the water, as the heavy 
fore and mainsails slid swiftly to the deck, and 
the distant order to let go the anchor was dis- 
tinctly heard, followed by the plange of the 
heavy mass of iron, and the prolonged ramble 
of the cable, as it rashed through the hause- 
pipe ; then the same sound at short intervals, as 
the men payed out another range, which the 
schooner refused to take. At the same time the 
satis had been snugly stowed, and feeling the 
check of her ground tackle, she swung gently 
round to the tide, and all was still. 

“ The spectacle of a vessel being brought into 
port, moored and made snug, in a seamanlike 
manner, is an interesting one, even to a lands- 
man ; and to us, who were passionately fond of 
our favorite profession, it awakened emotions of 
enthusiasm. 

“* There, Joe,’ said Harry, as the last sound 
from the vessel died away upon the still night 
air, ‘what do you think of that for = bold 
cruiser? All we require now is to have her 
well manned, and for that I must depend upon 
you. Take the yacht at once, and proceed up 
the bay as far as Providence, stopping at the 
intermediate places, and drum up as many good 
men as you can possibly induce to join us. 
None bat good sailors, mind you ; we can’t af- 
ford to take apprentices at present. In the 
meantime I will put the schooner in order sand 
get her armament on board. We sha’n'f have 
much of a battery, certainly ; but we must make 
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the best of what we have. Now go; lose as lit- 
tle time as possible, for remember, I am placing 
myself entirely in your hands. This vessel is 
my last hope. If by any delay in procuring 
men, she is forced to remain in the bay until 
some British cruiser takes a fancy to look here, 
Tam a ruined man.’ 

“Give yourself no anxiety as to my share 
in the enterprise,’ I replied. ‘In forty-eight 
hours I will have half a handred as good mien 
on board as ever laid a splice or rove a gum 
tackle purchase.’ 

“¢Only do so,’ said Harry, wringing my 
hands, ‘and I shall owe you more than life.’ 

“ The flood-tide had just began to make, the 
wind was middling fair for a run up the bey, 
and the bright moonlight was decidedly in our 
favor ; for at the time I was not any too weil 
acquainted with the lay of the land. Accord- 
ingly starting up Black Tom, one of the farm 
servants—for whom I entertained a special re- 
gard, as he was a daring, go-ahead fellow, aad 
withal a capital sailor—to accompany me, I got 
the yacht underweigh, and sped swiftly on my 
course up the beautiful Narragansett. 

“ My recruiting expedition proved highly sue- 
cossfal; but little more than twenty four hours 
elapsed before I was on my retarn trip with 
seventy-five as good seamen as you will find 
above water, A shorter time would bave wuf- 
ficed to procure that number of men, for sailors 
were plenty at that time, there being no mer- 
chant marine to employ them; but I was par- 
ticular in my selection, taking none bat men 
with whom I had sailed, or such as could give 
an unexceptionable account of themselves. I 


- tried hard to get a good and experienced gunner 


to take charge of the ‘long tom,’ which I made 
no doubt would form the principal offensive 
armament of the schooner; but in this I was 
unsuccessful, much to the delight of Black Tom, 
who professed to be as good a gunner with 
heavy artillery as could be found in the royal 
navy. Never having witnessed a display of his 
skill, I was rather disposed to doubt the some- 
what extravagant narration of the wonders he 
had performed. However, ss no better person 
could be procured, I decided that he should be 
captain of the gun, subject, of course, to the 
approval of Captain Gordon. 

“Embarking my men in each boats as could 
be obtained, we started to return. Light asd 
baffling winds prevented our making the speed 
we could have wished, and it was within an 
hour of sunset before we reached the appointed 
rendezvous. As we rounded the island, and 
came suddenly in sight of the schooner, a cheer 
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of admiration baret from the whole party. She 
-wes, indeed, as neat a little craft as I ever saw 
upon the water. Her long, low hull was beaa- 
tifelly moulded, with a sharp bow and long, lean 
mag. It was evident she would come as near to 
patting the wind’s eye out with her flying jib- 
-boam-end, as any craft that floated, while her 
great breadth of beam indicated that sail might 
be carried as long 2s the canvass held to the 
bolt-ropes ; her hull was painted perfectly black, 
with the exception of a narrow streak of bright 
red extending on a line with the water from the 
bow to the taffruil; her spars and rigging were 
sin keeping with the hull ; the masts, larger than 
wenal for s vessel of har tonnage, were of great 
length ; and the lofty topmasts, raking far away 
.mf, were crossed by heavy yards for the im- 
sense topsails. The ordinary standing rigging 
-was also of unusnal size and strength ; in addi- 
tion to which, preventer-braces were rove and 
preventer-backstays and guys set up in every 
situation where their aid could by any possibility 
be required ; in short, the schooner was in per- 
fect order either to go into action or encounter a 
harricane. 

“The men were evidently highly pleased 
with their vessel, as indeed they had good rea- 
son to be, and having satisfied ourselves with a 
view at a distance, we pulled rapidly alongside, 
and sprang upon her deck with as much impet- 
aosity as if we had intended to take her by 

- boarding. — 

“ Harry, dressed in a neat and becoming ani- 
-form, was pacing the quarter.deck with the air 
‘of an admiral, and looking the very idealsof a 
- bold privateer chief. Having mastered the men 

in the waist, I went aft and reported myself. 
-Harry grasped my hand with a look expressive 
of the utmost gratitude; then turning to the 
men, and @suming a dignified and rather severe 
eir—for he was a strict disciplinarian—he ad- 
dressed them : 

«My lads,’ said he, ‘the expedition upon 
which we are bound will be one of danger, hard- 
ship, and probably of death, to some among 
you. I shall therefore expect each man to bo 
a hero, and to act as if success depended upon 
him alone. Our object will be to make prizes 
of the enemy’s merchantmen, in the pursuit of 
which we shall undoubtedly encounter some of 
itheir ships of war. Asa means of offence, we 
have the thirty-two pounder amidships, and the 
earronades upon the side. For defence, we must 
trust to our heele—and I think the schooner can 
outsail on the wind anything in his majosty’s 
service—and the skill with which you can use 
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shall be fairly and honorably distributed, but 
remember, it must be captured before it can be 
distributed. If any of yon have the least hesi- 
tation aboat proceeding upon this craiee, now is 
the time to make it manifest and return to your 
homes; hereafter you will not have the oppor- 
tunity, and the first man that flinches before the 
enemy shall be treated as an enemy, and cyt 
down with as little mercy. Finally, my lads, .I 
wish you to bear in mind that this vessel shall 
never be surrendered, if escape is impossible. I 
will blow her into the air sooner than strike my 
’ 


“ This speech was received with cheers by the 
men, who were not at all displeased with the 
spirit and sentiments of their young commander, 
for they saw in his determination an evidence of 
success. The crew was now divided into quar- 
ter watches, the boatewains and other petty offi- 
cers chosen from among their own number ; 
Black Tom confirmed in his appointment as 
captain of the big gun, and myself elevated to 
the dignity of first lieutenant. These necessary 
arrangements being accomplished, an anchor 
watch was set, and the men sent below to their 
hammocks that they might be refreshed by a 
good night’s rest, as it was the intention of Cap- 
tain Gordon to get underweigh with the first 
glimpse of daylight. 

“As morning dawned, I was awakened by the 
shrill sound of the boatswain’s whistle merrily 
piping all to heave up anchor. Hasten- 
ing upon » I found the men tumbling up the 
hatchways in high spirits, yet orderly, and with 
the quiet discipline observed on board a man-of- 
war. A portion of the crew manned the wind- 
lass and hove short, while others loosed the sails 
and stretched the halyards across the deck. This 
accomplished, Harry came upon deck and issued 
the order to ‘heave up.’ The windlass flew 
swiftly round to an animated song from the 
whole crew, and soon the anchor was sighted 
and fished, the jib was run up and the schooner’s 
head fell rapidly off from the wind, the fore, 
main, and both topsails were mastheaded, and 
we began to hear the wator rippling ustder our 
stern. 

“Square the yards! ease off the fore, main 
and jib sheets!’ thundered Harry, who always 
took command and issued all orders when upon 
deck, without regard to whose watch it chanced 
to be at the time. The little craft, gathering 
headway, dashed off before the wind with all the 
grace, if not the velocity, of a sea bird, and we 
wi ly underweigh. 

* The san rose brightly, the sky was without 


the musket and boarding-pike. The prize-moncy | # elond, tho wind was fair, our vessel sailed even 
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better than we had boped, and all things seemed 
ominous of a snccessfal cruise. The breeze 
freshened as the morning advanced, and in less 
than two hours Block Island lay broad off our 
starboard beam. We now braced up, taking 
she wind—which was a little to the eastward of 
north—just forward of the beam, and stood out 
to sea, our course being due east, until we 
could clear the eastern end of Nantucket, when 
it was our intention to bear up to the north’ard 
and east’ard in the track of vessels sailing be- 
tween Great Britain and the provinces. The 
greater part of this distance had becn accom- 
plished, and two hours more would put us fairly 
oat to sea. This was better fortune than we 
had any reason to expect ; for the British crais- 
ers hovered continually about the coast, and the 
Greatest danger we had to apprehend was in 
falling in their way before getting far enough at 
Sea to be able to run away from them. Once at 
sea, and we should be comparatively safe. Har- 
sy and myself were ieaning over the weather- 
rail, watching the motion of the vessel through 
the water, and congratulating each other upon 
our success thus far, when the lookout at the 
masthead starticd us with the unwelcome cry of 
* Sail ho!’ ; 

“Where a@ay ?’ asked Harry, with an excla- 
mation of vexation and disappointment. 

“* Dead ahead, and coming down toward us,’ 
returned the lookout. 

“«* What does she look like 2’ 

“* Topsail schooner, near as I can make out; 
and English at that, judging from her rig. She 
carries no pole above the eyes of her to’gallant 
vigging ; that’s a regular Johnny Bull touch, 
and is what makes their ships look so squat and 
chunked.’ 

“ The approaching vessel was on the opposite 
tack, and coming down upon us rapidly. Al- 
though there was not much to fear from an ene- 
my no stronger than ourselves, yet it was for 
oar interest to avoid an engagement, for we 
might be crippled so badly as to fall an easy 
prey to the first ship we encountered. Had it 
been possible, we should have hauled sharp on 
the wind and soon run her out of sight; but to 
the windward lay Nantacket, and before we 
could clear the eastern extremity she would be 
up with us. The only alternative was to keep 
away to leeward; but to ran in that direction 
was nearly as bad as to fight, for to the south’ard 
we should be almost certain of falling in with 
heavilyparmed vessels. 

“ After some hesitation it was d 
away, and the order was sbout 
square the yards, when the lookout 
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led us with ‘sail ho, broad off the lee beam! 
Upon looking in the direction indicated, what 
was our surprise and consternation to behold 
within a distance of less than ten miles, a heavy 
square rigged ship, under a cloud of canvass, 
beating up towards us. Having been ro intent 
upon watching the movements of the schooner, 
this new adversary had unti! now entirely es- 
caped our notice. % 

“By the powers, Captain Gordon!’ said I, 
as I began to comprehend the extent of our 
danger, ‘I think we have managed to get our- 
selves into rather warm quarters here, with the 
island on one hand, ship of the line on the 
other, and a vessel quite as strong as ourselves 
coming down upon us in front. I think the 
game is up with us.’ 

“ Harry made no reply for a moment, bat 
taking his glass he looked long and earnestly at 
the island and the two approaching vessels; 
turning to me, with a peculiar smile, he said : 

“ «Joe Grammet, my fine fellow, I don’t wish 
to flatter you, but Iwill say, no man living 
has a better heart than beats under that dirty, 
blue shirt of yours; but for all that you will 
never make @ good commander, never; take my 
word for it.’ 

“There was no time to question as to what 
course he intended to pursue, for the schooner 
was now almost within range, and lowering her 
foresail, and throwing her forp-topsail to the 
mast she awaited our approach. We were go- 
ing at the rate of at least twelve kuots an hour, 
heading midway between the island and the 
schooner. Without deviating, we kept upon a 
straight course, with as little apparent concern 
as if there had been no enemy in sight. For 
myself, I was at a loss to comprehend what it 
was his intention todo. It certainly appeared 
to me that our only safe course was to put the 
schooner about, retrace our course, and endeavor 
to make Newport harbor; but he, apparently, 
thought otherwise, for he still kept on, heading 
so as to bring us within a mile of the brigan- 
tine, which was now laid-to with the evident 
intention of beating us back should we attempt 
to pass, thereby throwing us in the power of the 
line of battle-ship, which would be within range 
in less than an hour, if the wind held, and there 
was no reason to suppose that it would not. 

“ Our men, although fall of enthusiasm, were 
evidently anxious and concerned, as with acaroe- 
ly concealed impatience they alternately turned 
their eyes upon the foe, now so near, and upon 
their young commander, in expectation of some 
order; but he, cool and unconcerned, pated the 
deck, leisurely, smoking his cigar. 
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“Our bold advance obviously occasioned no 
Utele surprise on board the brigantine, and caused 
them to change their plan of attack, as they soon 
filled away their main-topsail, came about, and 
stood upon the same tack as ourselves, but 
some three points nearer the wind. Could we 
have kept to the windward also, all would have 
been well, and we would soon have run them 

_ out of sight; but the island still stretched for a 
long distance ahead upon the weather side, ef- 
fectually preventing our escape. A few minutes 
sufficed to show that our vessel was a much 
better sailer than the brigantine; but she was 
still ahead, and upon the course we were then 
running she would in a short time cross our 
fore-foot. 

“In silence, and with anxious curiosity, we 
watched the approach of our enemy, who ap- 
parently intended to work to windward and lay 
us by the board. This appeared so evident to 
the men forward, that no little uncasiness was 
manifested at the absence of any measures to re- 
pel an attack of that kind; indeed, they were 
upon the point of going aft in a body, to de- 
mand an explanation of the course we were pur- 
suing, when a small cloud of white smoke puffed 
forth from the weather bow port of the brig, and 
the next instant a round shot sang shrilly through 
our topmast rigging, and plunged into the water 
beyond, throwing up # column of spray. 

«Just as I expected, by Jove!’ exclaimed 
Harry, rubbing his hands in joyful excitement. 
‘That fellow will keep away soon, depend upon 
it, now that he finds himself within range. He 
thinks to maintain a good safe distance, and 
amase himself with cutting away our spars, 
when he can take us at his leisure ; but he’ll find 
himself mistaken in that particular, or I’m no 
judge of the strength of this good schooner; 
these spars were never intended to be cut away 
by carronades at long range.’ 

“The brigantine, as be had predicted, almost 
immediately fell off three or foar points, making 
her course precisely parallel with our own. Our 
superior sailing qualities were now very percep- 
tible, and we were rapidly drawing abreast of 
the brigantine, when the order was given to clear 
away the guns. The men sprang to their posts 
with alacrity, and Black Tom, with his ebony 
countenance expressive of the most intense en- 
thusiasm, examined, for the hundredth time, 
every part of the rigging of his favorite piece, 
that there might be nothing to obstruct its free 
working. 

“The few minutes that elapsed before we 
came exactly abreast of each other, was passed 
in breathless anxiety. All eyes were directed 
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toward the enemy, when a alight. commotion 
upon her deck announced that we might expect 
& commencement of hostilities. Suddenly a 
broad sheet of flame burst from the brigantine, 
completely enveloping her in the thick, white 
smoke which shot from her ports from stem to 
stern. Another instant, and the iron storm 
barst upon us. The crashing of bulwarks, and 
the dull, heavy plunge of the balls, es they 
buried themselves in our spars, while splinters 
flew thick and fast around us, for a moment held 
us spellbound; then the thundering report, as 
the sound came slowly up to us from the lee- 
ward, was mingled with the cries and moans of 
our own wounded. Quite a number of our 
men had been more or less injured by the splin- 
ters. While they were being taken below, the 
state of the spars and rigging was examined. 
To our joyful surprise we found that very little 
damage had been sustained ; with the exception 
of a few shot through the sails, and the loss of 
our fore-topmast backstay, which had beem cut 
away by a chain shot, there was nothing of im- 
portance. Several shot had buried themselves 
in our spars, but as I have before stated, they 
were of such unusual size that a single shot at 
long range could affect them but little. 

“ These facts being ascertained, we had time 
to look for the brig. The broadside had materi- 
ally deadened her headway, while at the same 
time we had been shooting ahead with increased 
velocity, and were considerably in advance as 
well as to windward. Our men were burning 
with impatience to avenge their comrades, and 
had it not been for the large ship which was do- 
ing her utmost to come up with us, I think 
Harry would have engaged the brigantine at 
once. As it was, however, it wotld have been 
folly to reply to their broadside, it being evident 
that their guns were of much larger calibre than 
our own, giving them the advantage of having 
us within their range, while they were out of 
ours. Our long tom, certainly, would have 
bored them through and through, but it would 
have been worse than aseless to deaden our 
headway by firing, when a few minutes would 
suffice to place us beyond their reach. 

* Could we sustain their next broadside with- 
out injury to our spars, we were safe. It was 
therefore with intense anxiety that we watched 
their preparations for another discharge. These 
were quickly completed ; the brigantine yawed 
widely, and a second time was sheeted fore and 
aft with the death-dealing flame. Our men be- 
i much excited to take any prevautions 

safety, stood watching the shot as 
lown upon us, ricocheting over the 
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water, g high in the air, as they were 
directed Hf our top-hamper ; but shot after shot 
plunged into the water short of as, while only 
two or three came on board, with their force s0 


“far spent as to be of little effect. A deafening 


cheer rose simultaneously from the whole crew, 
as the last shot passed harmlessly over us. We 
were now out of range, and, better still, had 
nearly cleared the island. It was at our option 
whether to fight or ran. 

“All eyes were now turned upon Harry ; the 
" men were hardly disposed to leave without firing 
‘a single gun. Harry read their thoughts in their 
inquiring glances. For a moment he hesitated ; 
then catching the enthusiasm, he gave the order 
to clear away the long gun. Never was order 
more promptly obeyed ; Black Tom was in ex- 
tasies. The immense piece was speedily charg- 


,ed and trained to bear upon the chase. 


“*Do‘your best, Tom, and try to cut up their 


_Tigging a bit,’ said Harry, as the negro laid his 


black face upon the breech of the gun, and 
glanced along its polished surface. 

“«* Ay, ay,’ Massa Gordon, I’ll show’em how 
it’s done. Dese white trash tink ole Tom don’t 
know noffin’ bout a gun; I’ll show ’em.’ 

“Having taken what seemed an unnecessarily 
long time in sighting the piece, Tom stepped 
quickly aside and applied the match. A jet of 
flame, a thundering report, shaking the little 
schooner to her keelson, and we aixiously watch- 
ed the effect of the ball. It was impossible to 
tell whether it strack the brig or not; no rig- 
ging fell, no splinters were seen; but still we 
had not seen it fall into the water. The general 
impression was, however, that it had passed 
over and fallen into the sea to leeward of the 
Anse. 

“An exclamation of disappointment broke 
from Harry, as he cast a threatening glance to- 
ward the poor negro, who seemed completely 
thunderstrack at his‘want of success, after the 
many stories of his wonderful skill. Without 
raising his eyes to meet the angry looks of his 
shipmates, he busied himeelf in reloading for a 
second discharge. Once more the gun was 
trained, and Tom stooped to take sight. Glanc- 
ing along the bright tube for a moment, he fixed 
his eye upon the brig, when suddenly springing 
from the piece, he threw his hat high into the 
air, and yelled out in a perfect extasy of delight 
and enthusiasm : 

“¢Ya, ya! no hit him, ’eh ? Ole Tom nobody, 
aint he? Jis look at dar ar brig !’ 

“« As he spoke, we saw the brig's fore-t 
Yotter for a moment, then plange he 
deck, carrying in its fall the head o 


ast 
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topmast. A more complete triumph Tom could 
not have wished, and the glance of contempt 
and conscious superiority which he cast upon us 
all was something to be remembered for a life 
time. 

“Well done, my black prince—try them 
again!’ shouted Harry ; in his excitement hit 
ting Tom such a slap on his back as almost to 
deprive him of breath.~ 

“Tom once more sighted the gun and applied 
the match. This time the course of the ball 
was apparent, as it was fired low, and skipped 
over the surface, entering the bulwark by the 
knight heads, throwing the splinters high into 
the air, and raking the brig fore and aft. By 
the sharp, metallic ring, as the ball strack, we 
knew that some of her guns were dismounted. 
A-constant fire was now kept up with the big 
gun, Tom making splendid practice, every ball 
telling with great effect. 

“What say, my lads, shall we take that 
craft? exclaimed Harry, as a more than ordi- 
narily successful shot carried the brig’s main- 
mast close to the deck, leaving her completely 
helpless upon the water. 

“An enthusiastic cheer was the response. 
The schooner was immediately put about, and 
with a free wind we ran down toward her. A 
few minutes brought os within hailing distance. 
The effect of our fire had been really surprising. 
Of the twelve carronades which she carried, 
there now remained but five that were not dis- 
mounted. 

“ «Do you surrender ’ thundered Harry from 
his station in the main rigging, as we ranged up 
alongside the brig. 

“A feeble cheer was the only answer. It 
could scarcely be expected they would surrender 
yrth a very good grace when a ship of the line 
was almost, if not quite, within range, and com- 
ing to their rescue. 

“Stand by for a broadside!’ said Harry, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by the enemy. 
Then once more hailing the brig, he called out : 

“«Haal down yqur colors, or I’ blow you 
out of water!’ 

@ With « spirit worthy of admiration, the 
brig replied by giving us the contents of her 
few remaining guns, which, however, did us bat 
little damage, as they were badly aimed. 

“Fire! shouted Harry ; and with a deafen- 
ing roar our whole broadside was poured in 
upon them. 

«Ready about, and give them the other 
| side! was the next order; but it was not exe- 
cuted, 28 # voice from the brig called out: 

“« We have surrendered.’ 

o 
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“ Oar helm was put hard up, and in a moment 
we were alongside. Cutlass in hand we poured 
over her rail and took possession. The captain 
of the brig advanced and presented his sword ; 
but Harry drew back. 

“°* What have you of value on board, sir?’ 
he asked, in a stern and threatening manner. 

“* We have our arms, sir,’ replied the captain 
of the brig, with dignity, again presenting his 
sword. 

“*Your arms, eh?—and is that all?’ con- 
tinued Harry, a second time repulsing the prof- 
fered weapon. ‘Come, I have no time or incli- 
nation to parley while yonder ship is overhaal- 
ing us so rapidly. What else have you?’ 

“The officer was silent. 

“ Wish well feigned rage Harry turned to, bis 
crew with the order to convey thd prisoners be- 
low, close the hatches upon them, and place a 
slow-match in the magazine, to blow the ship 
aad her company into the air together. 

“ Had there boen any probability of this threat 
being carricd into execution, there is no doubt 
but our men would have promptly refused to 
obey the command, but well understanding that 
the proximity of the cnemy’s ship was the only 
reason for resorting to such a desperate mode 
of intimidation, they sprang with apparent fury 
upon the defenccless crew, and were rapidly 
hurrying them below, when one of the men with 
@ fainter heart than the others, broke from the 
grasp of his captors, and throwing himself at 
Harry's feot, begged in piteous accents that his 
life might be spared, offering to disclose where a 
large amount of apecie was stored. 

“ This, of course, was all we desired, and in- 
stead of pitting the prisoners below, a portion 
of the crew hurried them over the side and into 
their boats, while the rest were busily engagtd 
transferring cask after cask of the precious 
metals from the brig to our own deck. While 
this was taking placo, Harry improved the op- 
portanity to apologize to the English captain 
for his rudeness; bat an apology was scarcely 
required, as he must have seen that, under the 
circumstances, prompt measures were ingpra- 
tively demanded. 

“Our men worked witb a will, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time everything of value 
was removed, and the brig’s crew were pulling 
away with their wounded toward the approach- 
ing ship. All being accomplished, a train and 
slow match was laid to the magazine, the brig 
fired in half a dezen places, and we once more 
breced ap our yards and stood out to sea. Not 
were we & moment too soon ; the ship had come 
up so rapidly while we were q@ying by thé brig, 
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as to have us fairly within range, @ld we were 
in reality in as great danger at the moment as 
at any time through the day. 

“We had scarcely left tho brig when the ship 
opened upon us with her bew-chasers. Shot 
aftor shot passed through oor sails and rigging, 
doing much damage. A single well aimed shot 
striking any of our spars would have placed us 
entirely at their mercy ; but with our light fore- 
and-aft rig, we were much more than # match, 
on the wind, for tho cambrous square sails of 
the ship, and in a short time we were well ont 
of range. 

“The ship perceiving the folly of chasing us 
farther, laid her main-topsail to the mast to pick 
up the boats containing the brig’s crew. By 
this time it had become quite dark, and the 
bright flames as they shot up from the burning 
vessel lighted the ocean for miles around. Sud- 
denly an immense and blinding column of flame 
shot up to # tremendous height in the air, fol- 
lowed by a terrific explosion, and the next 
moment but a few charred and blackened tim- 
bers remained of the gallant vessel 

“ Although the damage we had sustained was 
comparatively trifling, yet in consideration of 
the prize taken, it was decided to go into port to 
refit. Accordingly standing boldly out to sea 
until it became so dark that our movements 
could not be discerned from the ship, we dou- 
bled upon our course, and with a leading breeze 
stood back toward Nowport harbor. At sun- 
rise, next morning, our little craft waa lying at 
anchor in her old mooring grounds, having been 
gone upon her cruise something less than twenty- 
four hours. 

“When the prize money was distributed, it 
was found that the amount of treasure very 
much exceeded what we had anticipated, the 
brig having a very large amount on board for 
the supply of British troops. I should be afraid 
to tell you how much fell to the share of the 
private hands, but it was a pretty sum. Harry, 
of course, as owner and commander, took the 
lion’s share, which enabled him to provide a 
sumptuons entertainment for the whole ship’s 
company, when a week later he had us all up to 
the house of his father-in-law, to be present at 
his wedding. 

“ The little schooner made another still more 
successful craise before the close of the war, but 
as that was the only occasion of her having any 
very serious brush with ships of war, I have 
mentioned it to show, that although privatcering 

into disrepnte, yet they may, and have 
help to government, while they at the 
make a pretty thing for themselves.” 
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. THE MAY-BASKET. 





BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 





A tow, silvery laugh came floating down the 
green lane which skirted the garden of Mr. Her- 
bert, and then there rippled, over the balmy 
evening air, a song as clear and joyous as the 
rich notes which gush from the throat of a bird 
atsuncet. Anon a slight, delicate-looking girl 
came tripping along, her white cape-bonnet slang 
carelessly upon one arm, and a light wicker-bas- 
ket bung on the other, from beneath whose cover 
peeped ont the greenest of mosses, long wreaths 
of ground pine, and here and there clusters of 
that sweetest and most beautiful of early wild 
flowers, the trailing arbytus, with its fairy-like 
blossoms, 

In the May of life was that lovely girl, with 
ber sun-colored tresses falling in luxuriant waves 
over her snowy and finely-moulded shoulders 
and neck, with her brightly beaming blue eyes, 
her rose-tinted cheeks, and her fall scarlet lips. 
The sunshine and joy of the elegant home to 
which she was hastening, was sweet Nell Her- 
bert; and though a shadow for years had trailed 
its dark, spectre like figare ovor'the hearth-stone, 
the anthem had blended even with the notes of 
the dirge. 

The crimson lights of the westem sky had 
faded entirely ere the young daughter turned 
from the gate to enter the house, for a fine manly 
form had stayed her quick step, while soft, mel- 
low-like tones had whispered a beautiful greet- 
ing. Bat as the firm foofalls grew faint in the 
distance, she hurried im, and drawing her low 
ropker close to the fireside, commenced weaving 
a light, gipsy-like basket out oftthe pine, bind- 
ing im tnfts of moss with a rare grace and skill, 
and then wreathing the handle and rim with tho 
ezimson edged blossoms which she had so care- 
fally culled from their hillside home. A middle- 
aged lady, whose cast of face would have 
charmed a stoic, sat near, watching closely the 
dender fingers as they flew im their task, whilo a 
fine-logking man, whose locks seemed silvered 
with care rather than years, often put by his pa- 
per and glanced tenderly as the fower-maiden. 

“ Finished !” cried she, at length, with a joy- 
ous laggh; “is it mot beaatifal?” and she 
Proudly passed it about. 

“ As fair a May-baskey as will be bung out to- 
morrow, I ween,” said the mother, as she in- 

haled.the fragrant breath of the bloSsoms ; while 
the father, pressing a kiss on the sunny f 
the graeqfal maker, whispered that it 
foel young again only to look at it, 
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he half wished it were to be fastened to the latch 
of his own front door. 

“Do you, dear father, well—if—” She hesi- 
tated, a deep blush making crimson her cheeks. 

“If it were not for a certain young lawyer 8 
little way off, the old father should have it,” said 
Mr. Herbert, in a gay tone; and then relapsing 
quickly into the saddened one that had become 
habitual to his lips, he added: “No, no, dear 
Nell, keep not the basket for me. Life, like the 
year, can have only one May. The blossoms of 
mine were as bright as your own. Heaven 
grant that the fruit of your autumn be more 
golden than mine.” He sighed as he spoke, 
gave an earnest yet troubled look to a painting 
that hung ina recess, and then bowed his head 
and covered his face with a quivering hand. 

Carefally the young girl laid aside the floral 
offering, and then as gently stole to his side, 
clasped. her arms about him, and caressed his 
damp cheeks. The mother, too, stole near, after 
alittle whilo, and the trio were wrapped in a 
warm embrace. Then, when all were somewhat 
calmed, they knelt down, and 2 voiceless prayer 
went up to heaven. 

With the first golden streak of daylight, the 
beanteous Nell darted from her couch, and soon, 
with her May-basket in hand, tripped lightly 
down the gravelled garden walks, up through 
the vordant lane, acroas the narrow path worn in 
the meadow, and tho yet narrower one traced in 
the bit of woodland, till she came in sight of a 
home as spacious and elegant as her own. Swift- 
ly she passed up the broad avenue that led to its 
marble steps, and hastily fastening the gift, the 
love-token of her guileless heart, upon the silver 
knob, she bounded off with the flcet step of a 
frightened fawn. Reaching her own gate, she 
lingered awhile beside it, watching the brilliant 
flashes of sunlight which gleamed in the east, 
and making the balmy air, in the meanwhile, 
vocal with the joy of her gladsome spirit. Not 
until the broad golden disk was fairly above the 
horizon did she turn to enter the house, bata 
wild cry of surprise then burst from her lips as 
she beheld, suspended by a broad ‘white ribbon 
to’ the knob of the hall-door, a large wicker- 
basket, covercd with a blanket of the finest and 
softest snowy merino, richly embroidered with a 
pattern of oak leaves and acorns. Instinctively, 
Nell touched the delicate covering to draw it 
aside; then reflection stayed her fingers, and 
she rushed rapidly towards her parents’ chamber. 

“ Father, mother, come quickly. Here is a 
mystery. O, do make haste.” 

Half in terror, half in wonder, they appeared 
in the hall. Eagerly she led them to the porch. 
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“ Astrange May-basket this,” said Mr. Her- 
bert, as his eyes rested curiously upon it. 
“‘ What do you fancy, Nell, lies underneath this 
princely blanket ?”” 

“May I see, father?” asked she, eagerly, and 
ere he could answer, drew it aside. 

“The innocent, the beautiful, the darling,” 
were the endearing epithets that fell in rapid 
succession from her lips, as she beheld, quietly 
sleeping upon a pillow of down, a tiny babe, 
over whose soft cheeks not more than three 
moons could have beamed. ‘You will keep it, 
wont you, dear father?” exclaimed she, with 
girlish fervency. ‘“O, do say that you will—it 
is so fair, 60 sweet. Dear little one, how could 
your mother have spared you so early?” And 
she knelt down and impressed a passionate kiss 
upon its lips. 

Gently did her mother raise it from its little 
bed and fold it to her heart. “We will keep 
you, little one, and look upon you, too, as a 
godsend to the hearth soon to be left so lonely ;” 
and pleadingly she gazed into her husband’s eyes. 

{ust then the babe awoke, and as its first 
glance fell upon Mr. Herbert, who was standing 
close beside it, a smile of angelic beauty dimpled 
its face, and its slender white arms were extend- 
ed towards him. 

“ Winsome one,” said he, tenderly, as he took 
it from his wife, ‘‘do you, too, say keep me. It 
would be a hard heart that could resist that mute 
appeal. I baptize you into my love, sweet 
babe ;” and he pressed his somewhat wrinkled 
cheek to the tiny one of velvet softness. 

And then they sought some clue to its name 
and parentage, There was a delicate coral neck- 
lace about its neck and bracelets of the same fas- 
tened upon its wrists. Upon the golden clasps 
of each, the name “ Lily” was inscribed, and 
upon the linen that was folded over its bosom, 
was written in fine characters the same saintly 
word. A small parcel was hidden under the 
soft pillow. A change of garments, was en- 
closed within, and # golden locket of exquisite 

make, on the one side of which was pictured a 
lovely face, half girl, half woman, while upon 
the other lay a braid of hair, a blending of two 
locks, the one of raven hue, tie other of pale 
gold. Further than this, naught could be found. 
And so the little one was christened “Lily,” 
and ere long was an idol to every member of the 
household. 

To Nell, she was particularly dear, for, like 
moat girls, when they themselves have been the 
youngest, she had a passion fora babe.. ‘‘ Were 
you my own sister,” she would often say, when 
toying with the beautiful child, “I could not 
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love you more. Heaven bless the one that sent 
us our May basket.” 

Months passed away, and the anniversary of 
its birth to its new friends came on. Towards 
twilight of that day, as Nell sat beside it on the 
Tug, tossing its playthings to and from it in wild 
glee, a louder, sweeter carol than before, gushed 
from its lips. Ere the dimples of the Jaugh had 
hid themselves, Nell chanced to gaze from the 
tiny face to the painting in the recess, and a 
thrilling cry burst from her. 

“Mother, mother,” said she, “do look at 
Lily and then at brother Will. Is she not like 
him? 0, how nearly. Strange that I never 
noticed it before.” 

“Hush, Nell, for Heaven’s sake, hush,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, mildly. “Do not say aught 
about it, in your father’s presence. He worships 
the babe, as we all do, but I fear he would soon 
give it another home, did he for one moment 
guess what I have.” 

“What you have, mother! What do yoo— 
what can you mean?” 

“Thardly know, my daughter. Yet there is 
something in my heart that tells me this child is 
not a stranger's. Your brother loved a noble 
and beautifal girl, but her friends forbade their 
wedding, and I could not blame them, for he 
was not then one to whom a maiden could safely ° 
have been bound. It is three years since we 
have heard from him, you know. What has 
happened is all unknown. Bat the strange, the 
wonderful resemblance that sometimes plays 
upon that baby’s face, goes to my heart. But 
say not a word of this to any one. The child is 
worth our love, whether a stranger’s only, or a 
brother's and a sgn’s.”” . 

Dearer than before was the infant now to the 
heart of Nell, and every day, it seemed to her, 
the resemblance between its tiny features and 
those of the noble boy portrayed upon the can- 
vass, grew more and more striking. Many a 
furtive glance did she direct towards her father, 
as he sported with their Lily, to note if there 
was aught in his countenance to testify that he, 
too, had detected the wonderful likeness of the 
two. Bat his whole heart seemed to be absorbed 
in the babe that nestled on his knees, and Nell 
could never see that he gave s thonght to the 
portrait of that son, who had been so hopefal in 
his boyhood, so wayward in his later years. But 
once, happening to enter the parlor with a noise- 
less footfall and voiceless lip, she beheld him, 
with the little one in his arms, standing close 
painting, turning his eyes rapidly 

i to the pictured face, his own, 
f alternately shadowed and smiling. 


BD 
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‘Then she saw him clasp Lily more passionately 
than usual to his bosom, and flood her little face 
with tears. A new and beautiful hope sprang 
up in the heart of the loving sister and child, 
snd she went to her chamber and on bended 
knees blessed God for the ministry of little 
children. 

Four other years, with their sunshine and 
their shade, passed over the heads of Lily and 
her adopted relatives; mostly sunshine were 
those years, for, though Nell in the second of 
them pat on her bridal robe and went away to 
brighten another freside, yet shé went no farther 
than that beanteous home to which she had once 
borne her May-tasket, and every day her foot- 
sveps echoed in the perental halls, and her voice 
leat glee to its spacious rooms. And im the 
third year, there blended with her own the p&t- 
tering footfalls of a bright-eyed boy, to whom, 
to the gladness’ of them all, the grandparent, 
when asked what they should name it, clasped it 
to his heart, and murmured “my bonnie Will.” 
And never did he seem so happy as when he sat 
* in his old arm-chair, dandling the noble grand- 
son on his knees, and telling marvellous tales to 
the sylph-like Lily who nestled at his fect. 

It was the fifth anniversary of their May- 
besket’s gift. The little babe thas then slept on 
its downy pillow had grown to be a very fairy of 
a child, with ringlets of the golden hue of sun- 
lighs clustering over her fair brow and shoal- 
ders, with eyes as bine and lustrous as the violet 
at morn, cheeks like the heart of a wild rose, 
lips like the scarlet strawberry, and a form 
which, in fragility and grace, might vie with the 
swaying stem of the flower whose name she bore. 

The afternoon was fast closing, when Mrs. 
Herbert looked ap from her sewing, nd observed 
to her husbanf that it was growing lato and 
time Lily was at home, adding, after a moment’s 
pause: “ Had you not better go and meet her # 
She will stay gipsying in the cave till sunset, 
else, and these dews are too chilly for her slender 
health.” 

Putting aside his paper, Mr. Herbert rose and 
walked tothe gate. But even as he unlatched 
it, there rippled on his ear her joyess lsughter, 
and soon she came in sight, holding by the 
hand, though, a strange, yet lovely woman. 

With charming grace, the lady placed the tiny 
hand of Lily in ber adopted father’s, and said, 
pleadingly, in a voice as low and sybillike as 
the faintest echo of a wind harp: “Pardon me, 
sir, if I have caused & moment’s suxiety 
by the detention of your child. I met her & 
ing in your woodland, and the resemb! 
bore to a babe I lost some years ago, p! 
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my woman’s heart to pour upon her golden head 
the tenderness so long repressed.” She quivered 
in every nerve with agitation, and could only 
support herself by grasping at the railing. 

Mr. Herbert trembled almost as wildly. A 
vague fear shot through his heart. “If his 
darling should be claimed, torn from him!” He + 
staggered under the thought, and would have 
fallen, but that the lady gently passed her arm 
within his own and led him to a summer-houge 
that stoed near the gate. 

For some moments, both were silemt. Then 
tHe stranger spoke again. “This little Lily is 
not your own, but an adopted child, I learn?” 

There was no answer. The old man only 
pressed the little one yet closer to his heart. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “you found her five 
years ago to-day in a wicker-basket which was 
tied to the silver knob of your hall-door with a 
broad white ribbon. She was covered with a 
merino blanket of lamb-like color, the edges of 
which were embroidered with a wreath of oaken 
leaves and acorns. She had corals on her neck 
and wrists, and the name ‘Lily’ inscribed on 
both, and upog the linen that was folded on her | 
bosom, the same name was written in a lady’s 
hand. Ina little parcel that lay beneath the 
pillow was a change of garments and a golden 
lockeg. Say,” and she grasped her listener's 
hand with almost maniac eagerness, ‘do I not 
tell the story as it was?” 

“ Ay, ay,” mattered he. Then he added, in a 
loud, firm tone: “Yet this proves nothing. 
Any neighbor would have told the same.” 

“Have you the locket, sir?” 

“Itis within.” 

“Will you bring it here?” Nay,” as she 
saw he hesitated whether to take or leave the 
child, “carry her with you. I will not ask her 
of you—of your own free will you shall give 
her up, or else keep her forever.” 

“My husband, my husband,” screamed Mrs. 
Herbert, as she saw him unlock his cabinet with 
a hasty hand, “what ails you? you are a ghost 
in color, Say,” and she clasped his arm, 
“what is the matter—what has happened ?” 

“Come and see,” said he, wildly; and she 
went with him to the summer-honse. A single 
glance at the beautiful stranger revealed the 
foregoing scene. “The lady of the locket!” 
she exclaimed, and sunk tremblingly upon aseat. 

“Yes, the lady of the locket,” said the stran- 
ger, throwing aside her bdmnet and drawing out 
the silver combs that were fastened in her hair. 

luxuriant waves of rave hue it fell upon her 

, and, save that the face about which it clus- 
jered was more womanly than the pictured one, 
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the miniature was as striking as though the sun 
had drawn it. 

“May I take it for a moment ?” said the lady, 
offering her hand for the golden links. They 
passed it to her. Lightly she trailed her fingers 
over the rich chasing of the edge, then pressed a 
little upon one of the delicate lines. Like an 
unsprung watch, it opened, and a folded paper 
dropped. She motioned Mr. Herbert to pick it 
up, and whispered, “read it aloud.” 

He did so, she, meanwhile, falling at his feet, 
and bowing her head upon his knees. For one 
moment, there was a fearful struggle in the old 
man’s heart. It passed, and the stranger felt 
bis hand laid kindly on her brow, while the 


words “‘my daughter, my daughter,” fell like i 


heavenly music upon her ear. 

“Father, mother, child,” she myrmured, and 
rising, clasped them alternately to Her heart. 

“ And William ?” asked the mother, all tfem- 
lous yet. 

“Ts there room for him in your hearts?” 
spake a voice from a cluster of tangled lilacs be- 
side them. Those rich, mellow tones! How 
eloquent they were! 

“Room ? always, ever,” breathe the facher. 
Bre the words were fairly uttered, there was 
another added to the group, and upon every face 
@ strange, mysterious blending: of tears and 
smiles, * * * * * 

A low, silvery laugh came floating down the 
green lane which skirted the garden, and ere 
long, a joyous song rose and fell in notes of 
thrilling melody. 

“ Sister Nell,” said William. 

“ Ay, sister Nell,” repeated she, a moment, 
after, as she laid her sunny face upon his breast. 
“Sister Nell and her May basket ;” and turning 
to her husband, who stood outside the lattice 
work, she took from the wicker carriage be had 
drawn there, her own “ bonnie Willie.” 

The tableau was perfected then. The crim- 
son lights of sunset have seldom fallen upon 
one more joyous. “Destiny, out of sadness 
and darkness, juggled up a sudden tree of Life 


and Love, and gave them the golden apples of | 


the Hesperides.” 





Yourn.—Bestow thy youth so that thou 
mayst have comfort to remember it, when it bath 
forsaken thee, aad not sigh and grieve atthe ac- 
count thereof. Whilst thou art young thou wilt 
think it will never have an end; but bebold, the 
longest day hath its evgning, and thou shalt en- 
joy it but once; it ngrer returns again ; use It, 
taerefore, as the g-time, which eoen depars- 
eth, and wherein oughtess to plant and 
sow all provisions for s ‘eng and bappy life—Si: 
Walter Raleiyh. 
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SAGACITY OF THE ARCTIC BEAR. 
Oa one occasion, a bear was seem to’ swim 
caatiously to a rough piece of ice, on which two 
female walruses were lying asleep with their 
cabs. The wily anima! crept up some hum- 
mocks behind the party, and with the help of his 
fore feet loosened a large block of ice; this, 
with the help of his nose and pawa, he rolled 
and carried till immediately over the heads of 
the sleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old 
animals, which was {nstantly killed. The other 
walrus, with its cube, rolled into the water, bes 
the younger one of the stricken females remained 
in iis dam; upon these helpless creatures the 
bear now leaped down, and thus completed the 
destruction of the two animals which it would 
pos Lars Nensared to wack openly. ; ai 
Atratagems practised in taki 3 
are much less to be admired. These, creatures 
are remarkably timid, and for that reason always 
! lie to bask or sleep on the very edge of the pieces: 
| of floasing ico, so that on the slightest alarm 
they can, by one roll, tumble themselves into 
theit fuvorite element. They are oxceedingly 
restless, conten moving their Hieeds from 
side to wide, and siceping by vei rt naps. 
As withpall wild creatures, ehey turn their as- 
teation to the direction of the wind, as if ex- 
pecting danger from that quarter. ‘I'he bear,on 
weeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims till he is leeward of bim, from 
whence,. by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his up, shes, and so arranges his dis- 
tance that at bis last dive he comes up to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he 
falls inte vhe bear’s clutches ; if, on the contrary, 
he lies still, his destroyer makes a powertal 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him 
at bis teisure.— Voyages to the Arctic Sea. 
Se 
NOVEL ARITHMETIC. 


An Ohio correspondent becomes sponsor for 
the fullowing, which as a matter of fact, he wishes 
to pat on record : Wirittaker is one of the richest 
mea in those parts, and bas made his money by 
, driving sharg§barzains, His hired man was one 

day going along with «load of bay, which he 
overturned upon cow. The thing was 
smothered to deash before they conid get her ont. 
Her owner, Jones, called upon Mr. Whittaker the 
next day, and demanded payment for the loss of 
his cow. 
| “Certainly,” said Mr. Whittaker, “what do 
| you think she is worth ?” 
|“ Well, about ten dollars,” said Jones. 
“How much did you get for the hide and 
' tallow?” 
| “Ten dolfars and a half, sir.” 

“ O, well, then you owe me just fifty cents.” 

Jones waa mystified, and Whittaker very 
fierce in his demand, and before Jones could get 
the thing straight in his mind, he forked over the 
money.—New York Tribune. 


+ ——___—_ 


Unbridled youth, the more it is by grave alli- 

ance counselled, or by due correction controlled, 

to confasion, hating all that brings it from 

o {he cypress doth u!! remedies that should 
t fertile. 
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2% MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


Though the’ bright light of hope may find 
An entrance in the breast, 

And point us to faturity, 
Awd emile car fears to rest; 

‘Yet evem the pare amiles of hope 
In clouds are sometimes cast ; 

They cannot pierce the sombre rell— 
‘The memory of the past. 


‘It hagats the heart like spectres grim, 
Ie wells the light of day; 

Tt stampe dark farrows on the brow, 
And makes the sou! ts prey; 

6 be the worm that disth not— 
It gnaweth to the last; 

And none a greater curse can know, 
Than the memory of the past. 


oe a 


THE LETTER AND THE REPLY. 





BY MRS. MN. T. MUNROE. 





“ Sx what a mere apology for a letter!” said 
Mrs. Lewis, holding up a letter she had just re- 
eeived from her husband; “not a word more 
than is actually necessary, as if the writing at all 
was a task the sooner rid of the better.” 

“ Yes, that is just it,” replied her friend, Mra. 
Stuart, to whom she was now on a visit, ‘just 
my husband’s letters exactly. Before we were 
married, the letters covered two full sheets of 
large-sized letter paper; now alas! what a falling 
off—a small-sized sheet is torn in halves, a few 
lines scribbled somewhat after this fashion : 


“* My dear wife :—I shall not be able to return 


home before next week ou account of business. 
T hope gou are well, and all the chijgren. I am 
doing fst rate—went out sailing y@terday. 


“Yours traly.” 

“« Now isn’t it provoking?” said Mrs. Lewis, 
laughing at her friend’s remarks; “bat I will 
write him as good as he sends. Didn’t ¥ send 
him a good long letter, telling him everything I 
could think of which I thought would interest 
him, and now see what I have in return, not 
even a small sheet filled, and the words sprawled 
ont as if to make the most of them.” 

“That's right, Susy, writea very ceremonious 
letter, beginning with, ‘Dear sir,’ saying you are 
enjoying yourself very much, and think you 
will not return at present; sign it, ‘ Yours re- 
spectfally—Sveax Lewis.’” 

“That would be capital, and Iam going to 
do it. I doabt not he is enjoying himself so 
much that he cannot find time to write to 
‘ Out of sight, out of mind.’ Surely these 
are careless, heediess beings.” 

4 
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“Ah, they little think of our anxious moments 
and weary hours,” rejoined Mrs. Stuart, in a sen- 
timerftal tone. 5 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Lewis, looking at the 
letter again and ponting her pretty lip. “ Busi- 
ness eternally—just as if it would have taken 
him much longer to fill the paper, and tell me’ 
what he was doing and many other things I 
wish so much to know.” 

“He might at least,” said Mrs. Stuart, who 


; seemed to delight in making the matter as bad as‘ 


she could, “‘he might have told how he missed 
you end longed for your retum; might have. 
been a little more lover-like, might he not ?” 

“Just so, ah! the difference between a lover 
and s husband.” 

“ A world of difference surety. -Heigho, and 
most admirably portrayed by letters. Now a 
lover’s letters are things to be treasured up, and 
thought of, and kept sacred from prying eyes, 
but a husband’s, at least, my husband’s, contain 
nothing, to repay the trouble of filing them away ; 
and shonld curious eyes read thom, they'd learn 
nothing but his whereabouts, perhaps, the state 
of his health, and the probability of his return 
home.” 

“TI am determined,” said Mrs. Lewis, “to 
write him a letter showing him I can be as cool 
and as brief as he can be. It will-be a capital 
joke. ‘Dear sir!’ what will be think has come 
over me? and when he looks at the signature, 
‘Yours respectfully,’ ha, ha!” 

So the two friends langhed merrily over the 
letter that was to be, and then turned the con- 
versation to other subjects. 

Mr. Lewis sat in his room before a table filled 
with papers. Care and anxiety were on hie 
countenance, and he often pressed his hand to his 
forehead as if in pain. 

The door opened, and one of his business 
friends entered. ‘ 

«Well, how do you get along, Lewis ?” 

« Badly enough,” said he, gloomily. 

“The case is worse than you thought at first ?” 

“No worse than I feared it might be, though 
stilt I hoped it might not beso bad.” 

“Who would have thought Stafford would: 
have served you such a trick 1” 

“Ah, we know not with whom we are safe, 
Ihave seen the time I would have trusted him! 
with untold sums, and now what is he ?” 

“But shall you be able to go on with your 
dustness 1” 

“T hope to be able to do so, if my creditors 
-will be willing to wait. I will give them my’ 
word that they shall be paid, as indeed they 
a'! be, thongh I should he obliged to werk day 
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and night todo it. However, I am glad for one 
thing, my wife is not here just now, and will 
not know of this unhappy affair till it is all 
settled.” 

Still her presence and sympathy might be a 
camfort to you ; you are looking like the shadow 
of yourself. I should say sho is the very person 
you heed.” _ 

“But Susy is nervous and excitable, and I 
fear this affair might prove an injury to her. I 
wrote to her but the other day, and I suppose 
she thought the letter cold and harried, but I 
felt very miserable, I dared not write what was 
in my mind, and I could think of nothing else.” 

A servant entered and gave him a letter. 
“ My wife’s handwriting,” said he, as he opened 
it. He read it in a very few moments, for it was 
very short. Ah! little thought the writer, as in 
sport she penned that letter, that so sad a face 
would bend over it, or that those cold, strange 
words would fall upon such a weary heart. 

“What can it mean?” said Herbert Lewis 
tohimself. ‘ How unlike Susy is this letter. I 
don’t understand it.” 

His friend seeing that something in the letter 
troubled him, and having too much delicacy to 
inquire the cause, soon withdrew. 

“ She says she is enjoying herself, that she 
bas no wish to return, and indeed shall not at 
present. Sheseems very cold and strange, quite 
unlike herself. I cannot at all understand it.” 

Now there came up to Mr. Lewis’s mind the 
thought, that insanity was hereditary in his 
wife’s family. He was himself nervous just 
then; having slept but very little for three or 
four nights, and taken scarcely any food, he was 
in precisely the state to let such an idea possess 
him. Yes, his wife was certainly insane; she 
was of a nervous temperament, something had 
occurred of an exciting nature, and she had lost 
or was losing her reason. His gentle, affection- 
ate wife would never have written him such a 
strange, cold letter, hed she been in her right | 
mind. The thought was dreadful to him. What 
cared he now for the loss of his property, the 
treachery of his partner! All former gricfs were 
lost in this last overwhelming sfiliction. 

His wife insane! And he had been thinking 
that day how he wished she would retarn, for he 
longed to lay his weary head upon her bosom 
and tell her all his trouble, he wished her sym- 
pathy, ber gentle presence and the touch of her 
cool hand on his burning forehead. And now 
how could he bear this? The awfal idea, vague | 
aad uncertain as it at first seemed, the longer it } 
was thought of appeared more probable, till in | 
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his weak state it grow to a certainty; and ifany | 


one had asked him that moment concerning his 
wife, there is no doubt but he would, with tears 
in his eyes, have informed them of her insanity. 

What should he do? He could, not go to her 
at present, and perhaps even if he could, it would 
not be advisable; he would write to her, taking 
no notice of her strange letter, and he would also 
write to her friend, to inquire if she had noticed 
anything strange in Susy’s appearance. No, on 
second thonghts he would not write to her friend, 
but he wonld send his friend, Mr. Jones, whom 
Susy had never seen, to ascertain personally how 
she was, and to let him know. 

So the next day he spoke to his friend upon 
the subject, telling him his fears ; and bis manner 
‘was 80 confident and impressive, that he had not 
a doubt of the lady’s insanity, and promised to 
do all he wished, to make an excuse to stay two 
or three days or a week in the town, and to call 
at Mrs. Stuart’s as often as he could. 

Mrs. Stuart and her visitor sat in the drawing- 
room chatting merrily. 

“When do you expect to hear from your hus- 
band, Susy 2” 

“T can’t say, perhaps he’ll be offended and 
not write at all. Do you know I almost re- 
pented writing that letter? Perhaps now he'll 
feel badly about it.” 

“0, don’t you believe it, it may perhaps ex- 
cite his curiosity, or he may perhaps write a 
moro agreeable letter the next time, thinking 
that you werea little offended at his cold epistle.” 

“J am afraid it was more of a punishment to 
myself than to him, for I had many things I 
wanted to tell him which have been troubling 
me ever since. But I would have liked just to 
have seen his face when he read ‘Dear sir— 
Respectfully@yours—Susax Lewis.’” @ 

And both the ladies langhed. While they 
were in the midst of their merriment, Mr. Jones 
wasannounced. He bowed to both of the ladies, 
then turning to Mrs. Lewis said: “I am the 
bearer of a letter from your husband, he wished 
me to call upon you, and inquire personally con- 
cerning your health.” 

“‘Had be any particular anxiety in that re- 
spect?” said she archly, and glancing meaningly 
towards her friend. 

“0, I don’s know,” said Mr. Jones, fearfal 
that he might commit himself, “Idon’t know 
that he had; he did not say—he merely wished 
I should call, as I should be in town some days, 
and as I came directly from your place of resi- 
dence, he said,” and he bowed very politely, 
{that a call would without doubt be agreeable to 

u.”” 


_ Mrs, Lewis returned the bow as in duty bound, 
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and eaid she was very much obliged to him for 
his attention. She then opened the letter, and as 
she was reading, Mr. Jones watched her narrow- 
ly.” She did not appear like an insane person 
certainly; and if left to himself the idea would 
never have entered his head. After reading the 
lester, she turned to her friend, and said rather 

“Itis about the same as ever, bat little im- 
provement as I see,” and she tossed the poor, 
offendmg message into her work-basket. 

Don’t be too sure, Mr. Jones, of the fair one’s 
sanity. What could the remark, the action, and 
also the glance towards her friend, what could 
they all mesa? 

“ Have you seen Mr. Lewis lately ?” said Mrs. 
Stuart, who saw that Mrs. Lewis was not inclin- 
ed to talk, and who felt that some one ought to 


“Yes, I saw him the day that I left.” 

“< Was he weil?” 

“T thought him not looking so well as usual.” 
Mrs. Lewis made a quick, nervous motion of her 
head. “He has been more than usually engaged 
in business of late.” 

Mrs. Stuart asked a few more questions, and 
a short, and rather forced conversation ensued, 
in which Mrs. Lewis teok no part, bat-eat per- 
feetly silent and still, saving a quick, nervous 
motion of ber foot upon the carpet. 

“ She behaves strangely,” thought Mr. Jones, 
and he began to feel more and more sorry for 
his friend. He now rose to take leave, and Mrs. 
Smart, seeing that her friend was determined not 
to be agreeable, attended Mr. Jones to the door, 
and politely requested him to call again. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs. Lewis, when he had gone, 
“why did you ask him to come aghin ?” 

“Why, Sasy, common politeness required me 
to do thar.” 

“I don’t care for common politences,” said 
she, the quick tears coming to her eyes. 

“Why, what ails you, Susy 1 what wae there 
in the letter to affect you thas 1” 

“There's not mueh in the letter,” said she, 
“thet is. certain; but I can see through it all. 
Herbert is jealous or something of the kind, and 
bas sent this Mr. Jones as a spy upoa me.” 

“QO, nonsense, Susy, thet is your imagina- 
son.”” 3 


tion.’ 

“It is « fact, Carrie, I wish I hadn’t written 
that feolish letter.” 

“Don’t feel so badly about it ; what if he isa 
Kitele jealous! it bat shows that the case is hope- 
fal. I should like it all the hetter, but really 5 
see no reason why you should spite poor Mr. 
Jones in such s manner?’ 
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“Tt is not what Herbert says directly in the 
letter, but I can see, for he is of such an open 
nature it is impossible for him to keep things to 
himself; and I can see that he is ill at ease about 
something, and something which concerns met 
and I know that he wishes Mr. Jones to call here 
as@spy upon my actions. Now I don’t like te 
be watched like @ child, or as if I wasn’t capable 
of taking care of myself. Now do you wonder 
that I did not treat the gentleman very politely 1” 

“Tf I were you, I should be tempted te get 
up a little flirtation with him, just for the spert 
of the thing.” ; 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea, but I have ne heass 
to carry it on.” 

That evening Mr. Jones wrote to his friend, 
that he had visited Mrs. Lewis. At first he saw 
nothing to warrant his fears, but after a little 
while a few words she let fall, andthe strange 
manner she received his letter, led him to think 
she might not be just right ; still a person wholly 
unsuspicions would see nothieg wrong. Hoe 
would call again to-morrow. 

He did call the next day. The ladies had 
company, and Mrs. Lewis was the gayest of all. 
Mr. Jones could bat admire her. Then she had 
rather an excited look about her eyes, aad her 
quick and rapid motions betrayed her nervous- 
ness. She treated him more politely than she 
had done the day before, urged him te stay when 
she found he was going, and asked hi to call 
again. 

The report that evening was that Mrs. Lewis 
‘was not a hopeless ease, sho seemed excited and 
nervous, nothing more. 

The mext day Mr. Jones called again sad 
found Mrs. Lewis alone. Away from compaay 
and excitement ahe seemed quiet, altheagh with 
a little consteaint in her manner. Ghe did nes 
convesse cesily at first, but as the conversation 
tarned from commonplace topics to literatare 
and poetry, he noticed that she grew animated, 
and the old excitement came to her eyes. Mr. 
Jones was very agrecable, a lover of peetry anil 
painting, and indeed a good talker om most aay 
subject, and they became engaged im a very 
pleasant conversation. 

He saw that the subjects upom. whieh they 
were conversing excited her, sad ho sheuld hava 
avoided them, but he was interested and adenited 
the enthusiasm of her manner, and theeght if 
she was insane, she was a splendid specimen of 
insanity. 

So matters went on, and in the menntions peor 
Mr. Lewis wearied with anxiew, and worried 
with business, were himself inte « fever. He 
made ont to write to his friend, telling him mot 
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to inform his wife of his filuess lest it might 
make her worse. 

Mrs. Lewis wondered that she received no let- 
ters from her hasband, and attributing it all to 
poor Mr. Jones, grew cold and distant to him. 
‘He felt pained and distressed, though he looked 
‘upon the change in her manner ‘as a symptom of 
her disordered mind. 

One day when he met her alone*he asked the 
eause of her treating him so coldly. She was 
stient. He pressed the question. She answered 
by abraptly asking him why she had had no news 
from her husband. He started at the sudden- 
tress of the question. She repeated it, and asked 
at the same time if he had had no letters. He 
hesitated. She saw her advantage and en- 
joyed it. 

“I understand you, Mr. Jones; it is as I 
suspected at first.” 

“Mes. Lewis, I pray you be calm, do not get 
,so-exelted.”” 

She laughed alond. “TI am not at all excited, 
Iam perfectly calm, but Isee your motive in 
eoming here, and I saw it at first. My husband 
sent you.” 

He could not deny it. He put his hand upon 
der arm, and speaking soothingly again bade her 
be calm. 

She was vexed at his manner, and flung his 
fuentd from her. 

“ What motive he had in sending you I can- 
not discern, bat whatever it was, I have a tight 
toknowand mustknow. Can you tell me, sir?” 

Her bright eyes grew brighter asshe looked at 
him. Poor Mr. Jones expected every moment 
she would go into wild ravings, but she stood 
there silently waiting his answer. 

“ Whatever his motive may have been, mad- 
am, be assured it was for your good.” - 

“ Formy good!” said she, scornfally. “ Did he 
think me incapable of taking care of myself, or 
did he think I was not to be trusted?” And her 
bright eyes.grew moist and liquid in their anger. 
Me; Jones wished himself miles away, but he 
stemnmeored out: 

“ Be-assured he Ad not distrast you, he only 
wanted to know—exactly as one seeing you 
could know—and as he could sot come himself 
on accvant of pressing business, he sent mo.” 

Aad here he stopped, for Mrs. Lewis’s face 
was pesfectly startling in its scorn and anger. 
As buagtit-die spoke; and her voice was low; but 
fall of passion. 

*Wistied-to know exacily—could not come 
Matsel—an& so he sent you—a fine mission 
tealy. Business. indeed! everything before his 
Wits, ovdn ghowifh tee feared ali was not right.” 
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“Yes, madam,” said he, catching at the-words, 
“the feared all was not right.” 

She brashed away the tears which had been 
gethering in her eyes, and mood up provd and 
erect before him. 

“ He feared it, did he ¢ well it is time then I 
‘were at home to prove to him that I am not the 
miserable being he is ao cruel as to think me.” 
And she turned and swept from the room with 
the air of a queen. 

Mr. Jones stood tooking after her. 
don’t know what will happen now, but 
worked herself into # perfect passion.” 

The next morning when Mr. Jones with many 
misgivings called to see Mrs. Lewis, he was told 
that she started for home the night before. 

“ Did she go alone ?” he inquired. 

“ She did.” 

“Was it safe 2” 

“ Why not? She came alone.” 

“But was she well? I noticed yesterday 
that she was not so well as ustal.” 

“T saw nothing particular the matter. Her 
going home wes: rather sudden to be sure, but 
she had not heard from her husband for some 
time, and was rather uneesy concerning him.” 

Mr. Jones went to his hotel, packed his 
trunk, and took the next train for home. 

“Ys Mr. Lewis athome ?” inquired Mrs. Lew- 
is of the servant who opened the door for her. 1 

“ Sure, I’m glad you are come, marm, for mas- 
ter is very sick.” 

“Bick,” eaid she, “and why eas I not sent 
for” 

“T can’t tell, marm, we wanted you bad 
enough, but mtaster would not have you sent for, 
he said it-would only worry and excite you.” 

«Tis very ‘strange,” thought she to herself as 
she harried up stairs. The anger which was in 
her heart when she started for home, all ated 
away at the first news of her husband’s illness, 
and when she went into hisroom asd foutd htm 
there eo pale and sick und feeble, she went up to 
him, and kissing him affectionately said : 

“ Heebert, why did you not send for me ¢” 

With his weak hands he lifted her face from 
his bosom, and gazing at:-her very fixedly said: 

“My poor Susy.” 

“She looked bewildered. ‘What do yoo 
mean, Herbert ?”” 

“How do you feel, my dear?” 

“Perfectly well,” said she. “Don’t I look 
well? But how you must have suffered | only to 
thiwk of your lying here so sick, and I away. 
Why did you not send for me : 

“7 feared you were not well. Have you been 
perfectly well since you have been gone 1” 


“Well, I 
she has 
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She looked amazed. “‘ What could have led 
you to think otherwise 1” 

He was silent; she did not like to urge the 
question, though wondering what all this anxiety 
eoncerning her health could mean. He Jay for 
8 while gasing at her with a wistful, inquiring 
look, and at last he spoke : 

“Busy, why did you write me that letter?” 

“ Why jast for sport, I was sorry afterwards. 
It was naughty, wasn’t is? But I wasa little 
vexed because your letter was s9 short and har- 
tied, aad thought I would repay you in this way. 
But what did you think ¢” 

“I was very unhappy.” 

She bowed her head upon his haads and said 
humbly, “I ask your forgiveness, Herbert.” 

“You did not mean to mske me unhappy it is 
teue; but just then I was worried and perplexed 
with business, which I must speak of by-and-by. 
I had not slept for seme nights, and was very 
nerveus and imagined dreadfal things. Susy, I 
thought you mast be cragy to write me a letter 
like thet, and I was very miserable. To satisfy 
wyeelf, I sent my friend to ascertain the truth.” 

“ Well, did he not tell you to the contrary ?” 

“ He seid you were nervous and excited, but 
that ene unsaspicions of the case would not guess 
your insanity. Then I was taken sick and wrote 
to him not to let you know of it, as it might 
make you worse.” 

“That explains ther, Mr. Janee’s hesitation, 
and singular bebaviour. I judged from your let 
ter that you suspected something, I could aot 
think what, and had sent your friend as a spy 
upon me, snd I felt very-angry knowing my in- 
Bocence of aught wrong. When I did not hear 
from you I grew uneasy, accused Mr. Jones of 
acting the spy upon me, got angry with him and 
Jef bim in a towering passion, no doubt fally 
jastifying his suspicions of my insanity. But I 
am 40 sorry, Herbert, that all this should have 
happened just from this foolish letter.” 

“ Bat I have other things to tell you, Susy. 
Promise me that xpu.will bear well what I have 
to say.” : 

“T will do my best.” 

“Tt is this. My partner has gone off, taking 
with him a large sum of money. By the kind- 
ness of my creditors I shall be able to keep on in 
business ; but it makes me poor for the present, 
and straitened in circumstances. This care and 
anxiety was the cause.of my short and hurried 
letters to you, it was no lack of sffeetion.” 

* And thig with my hasty letter, was the cause 
of your sickness. How can I. ever forgive 
myself?” 


: : Hope 
“I think however, I did wrong,Snsy. Ishould | hour of heppiness whether it has come or, not, 
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have been more open and told you the whole 
trouble. I should have had your sympathy, and 
you would have had no cause for writing such a 
letter, but I did not think you would bear trouble 
80 well.” 

“JT never have before had the trial. I can 
bear a great deal for those I love.” 

When Mr. Jones arrived, he was quite sur- 
prised to find Mrs. Lewis in such a calm and 
quiet state, watching beside the sick bed of her 
husband. She greeted him very cordially, say- 
ing she hoped he would excuse the impetuosity 
of her conduct at their last meeting. 

He stammered and knew not what to say, 
not knowing in exactly what light to look upon 
her. Mr. Lewis took his hand. ‘My poor fel- 
low,” said he, “i was afl the effects of my fook 
ish imagination. I am happy to introduce you 
to my wife, who is I trust, perfectly sane—” 

“And,” said she, interrupting him, “very 
sorry for the trouble she has caused her husband 
and her husband’s friend, whom she shall*in fa- 
ture respect, and with whom she hopes to enjoy 
many more agreeable conversations.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Lewis’s recovery 
was now very rapid. He found that though one 
partner had deserted him, he had still one left 
who would not fail him in the hour of need. A 
few years re-established him in business, and it 
is thought he never had cause again to doubt 
his wife’s sanity. 

—_+3- 2 + —___—_. 
A BEAUTIFUL INSCRIPTION. 


In Trinity church-yard, there is an inscription 
on a tomb, so singularly and affectingly beauti- 
fal, we cannot forbear to record it, and the emo- 
tions it awakened in the bosom of a stranger. 
Itis an oblong pile of masonry surmounted 
a slab stone, on which are deeply cat the follow- 


ing words: id 
5 MY MOTHER! 
The trumpet shall sound and the dead shall rise.” 


There are no other letters or characters to be 
found on the slab or pile. If there is one inscrip- 
tion in the thousand languages, that are, or have 
been, of earth, fitted to ren its subi. mean- 
ing through every period of time up to the resur- 
rection morning, it is this. The writer seemed 
aware that names would be forgotten, and titles 
fade from the memory of the world. He, there- 
fore, engraved the name by whith he firet knew 
her whe gave him birth, on the stone—end the 
dearest of all names, that of moTuzR, shall sound 
a thrill through the heart of every one who may 
ever lean over this monumental pile. If any 
shall wish to keow farber of her, who had s 
child to engrave most endearing name upon 
arock, he is syblimely referred to the soun ing 
of the trumpet and the rising of the dead, when 
he may know all.—New York Mirror. 


is like & bad cleck, forever striking the 
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‘There's many & witching, merry eye, 

‘That as Old Time’s car rolls swiftly by, 

‘Mirrors the scene of some joyour gleam, 

‘That lives in the beart like s clear, lost dream. 
‘There's many a smiling, carving lip 

‘Life’s roves touch with  roguish tip, 

That as pleasure’s cup the fays hold up, 

‘Taste deep the bliss that o’erflows the top. . 


Dim shades creep over the merry eye, 

Fate throws {lle as the gay go by; 

‘This gathered dust soon breaks joy’s crust, 
‘The moths creep in, and the heart-gems rust; 
Oare-lines steal round the curving Hp, 

And the dimples fair from their niches slip, 
Gloom aleeps on the brow, there’s no joy now— 
Trust was e stranger, its fires burned low. 


‘When joys throng around us, and bright glows 
‘The way, tie Dot hard to remember who strews 
‘The fair booms we are craving, and guides 

So caredally onward our barks—if He chides, 

If be dim one bright hope our hearts deamed #0 true, 
‘Then *tis hard to remember who sends the Ills too. 
*Tis hard these repinings, these sad thoughts to quell, 
‘To trast when the clouds come and say, ‘' It is well!’ 


18 is hard to believe the dark curtain of care 

Is swayed by the Power that all blessings are! 

‘We know that fresh showers nature’s beauties unfold, 

Tho’ they darken the skies, with their banners unrolled. 

But life’s showers, tho’ 0 needful, we scarod look to see 

What they are unfolding, #0 wonderfully! 

Ab, bow blest the full heart, that tho’ velled with dark ill, 

Can trust when the shadows come, and say 'tis God's will. 
———__+~-2 + _____— 
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Tue san was setting in golden splendor, light- 
ing up the village windows and causitig the old 
church spire to flash and sparkle almost as bril- 
Mantly as it had done in the days long gone. 
Bright flashes occasionally gleamed amid the 
ivy that covered the old stone walls, as the last 
rays weve seflected back from the deep-set, nar- 
row windows, almost hidden by their leafy shroud. 

‘That old church was the pride of every inhab- 
itant of the parish of Hollingwood, the almost 
sole remaining record of the antiquity of their 
beautiful village. The old mansions of the few 
nobility that owned the parish had been kept in 
repair, and in some instances so modernized that 
it would have been difficult to decide when they 
had been built. The old church, alone, had 
escaped the destroyer’s hand, and still rejoiced 
in ite heavy whitewashed. arches, stone pavement, 
tall pulpis aad square pews, above which the 
heads of the congregation were jast visible. 
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On either side of the chancel stood the large 
monuments of the family of the great man of 
the parish, great gloomy-looking figures, sur- 
rounded by innumerable angel faces, garlands 
and harps, all discolored and dusty, but plainly 
displaying the old-fashioned inscriptions, which 
told the visitor the name and age of the Dame 
Judith, or of her father, Sir Norman, and many 
others of the family which nobody wonld feel 
much interest in, as the said Dame Judith and 
her sister were maids of honor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died some two or three hundred years 
before you or I was thought of, dear reader. 

‘There was no organ in the old church of Hol- 
Bngwood, and the congregation were allowed to 
join their voices in praise to their Maker with a 
strength and devotion that would have astonished 
the inanimate worshippers of more refined 
churches. There were many fair faces and 
sweet voices in that congregation, but fairest 
and sweetest were the face and voice of Alice 
Brooks, the sdopted Maughter of the village 
blacksmith, the fairest maiden in Hollingwood. 

Many were the admiring glances cast toward 
the high oaken walls of the pew above which 
that sweet face was visible, in strong contrast to 
the dark complexion and homely looks of old 
Jvhn Brooks and his wife; but Alice never 
raised her eyes from her book, unless it was to 
fix them on the old white-haired minister, so the 
young men of Hollingwood decided that with 
all her beauty Alice Brooks had no heart, and 
very wisely turned their attention to the more 
sociable if plainer beauties of the village. 

Bat Alice had s heart, and » warm one, too; 
and if she treated their advances coldly, it was 
not throngh any diedain for the honor they 
would bestow upon her, but simply because she 
loved with her whole heart one who was the re- 
alization of all her maiden dreams of a lover. * 

Sad hour was it for thee, sweet Alice, when 
Henry Castleman came home to his father’s, 
and sadder still when he wooed you under the 
shadow of the old willow, uni your heart was 
no longer your own, and in your ignorance, you 
rejoiced that it was so, and gave no thought to 
the fatare. 

The father of young Oastleman was the rich- 
est farmer in Hollingwood, respected and be- 
loved by his tenants, bat feared in his own house 
and disHked by the neighboring farmers. In his 
capacity of church warden, he had always been 
the friend of the poor; and not content with the 
yearly charitable distributions that were made, 
he was always proposing some improvement or 
repairing that gave work to many, and helped to 
make him popular. 
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This would have been all very well, had it 
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Sixteen years before, Alice, then an infant of 


ot attracted the attention of the great man of | a few months old, was left at the door of Mr. 


Hollingwood (every parish in England ‘has its 
great man), who, pleased at the comfort and 


cleanliness everywhere apparent among the vil- | 


lagers, felt much satisfaction in showing ‘Mr. 
Castleman how he appreciated his endeavors to 
improve Hollingwood, by frequently inviting 
him to his table, sending for him to give ‘his 
opinions on any new farming experiment, and, 
im fact, doing much more than was necessary to 
insure the ill will of the less fortunate farmers in 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Castleman was a proud man, and looked 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘with supreme indifference on those who sneered | 


athis intimacy with the Earl of H.; and, in 
spite of the many predictions that it would soon 
end, he continued to visit at the Park and dine 
and walk with his lordship, and also to cherish 
some ambitious plans that, had they been known, 
would have made him still more disliked. 

His wife, a pale, delicate woman, a sincere 


Christian, and a most affectionate wife and | 
mother, took no interest or part in the plans of | 


her worldly-minded husband, but strove to bring 


up her children in the right way as far as she | 


knew how, and submitted with the best grace 
she could when her husband’s opinion differed 


from her own, which was very often, and he al- | 


ways hadhis own way. 

Henry, their only son, was not quite twenty at 
the time our story commences; he had come 
home to spend his college vacation, had met 
Alice Brooks, had won her heart, and givén her 
his own, and only waited a favorable opportunity 
to ask his father’s consent to receive her as his 
betrothed. Not a doubt of approval had crossed 
his mind until he opened his heart to his mother, 
and even then he could not belicve that her fears 
were well grounded. His father had always 
been so kind, was s0 rejoiced at the letters re- 
ceived from those under whose care he had been, 
was, in fact, 60 confidential and kind, ovidently 
treating him as a man, and no longer a boy, 
that with the blindness of young love, Henrf 
could see nothing in the future but happiness 
and his Alice. ; 

The poor child loved him with a strength and 
depth far greater than he ever imagincd; for, 
naturally shy and reserved, sho was not one to 
lavish caresses on one she looked up to us her 
suptrior in every way, and he, boy-like, though 
he would have been enraptured at a sisterly kiss 
or fond caress, was checked by her reserve, and 
Mough he almost worshipped her whom he 
knew was so gentle and good, he doubted, at 
times, the love that was so timid and shy. 
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and Mrs, Brooks one eold winter’s night. No 
clue to her birth had ever been discovered, and 
the only explanation of her sudden appearance 
in Hollingwood was the report of some gipsies 
having been seen on the outskirts of the parish. 
‘The general opinion was that the child had been 
stolen, a conclusion that the beauty of its dress 
and the value of a small cross, suspended from 
its neck, went much to strengthen ; but then why 
did they give her up? and why not have kept 
the cross? were questions easier asked than an- 
swered, and so her birth remained a mystery, 
and the little foundling was adopted by old John 
Brooks and his dame, and grew up to be their 
pride and joy. 

The old minister and his wife had been much 
interested in the little stranger, and had spent 
much time and pains in instructing her in those 
things that seemed more fitted for her elevated 
and_intelligent mind, than for the lowly station 
in which she was placed, 

She was passionately fond of music, and Mrs. 
Lockwood, herself an admirable musician, took 
deep delight in seeing her favorite master diffi- 
culties with a patience that bid fair to place her 
in the highest ranks of musical talent. 

The instructions of her kind friends were im- 
proved on by Alice, and when she was sixteen, 
there was not a better educated young lady in 
the parish, not excepting the daughters of Lord 
H. They were accomplished and brilliant girls, 
but it waa false show, and beneath the outward 
glare of fashion and wit they hid dispositions 
anything but good. They were not beautiful, 
and the extraordivary loveliness and grace of the 
beautiful Alice caused her to be disliked to a de- 
greo that at last prevented their visiting at the 
rectory, where her praises were sure to be sound- 
ed, and where they had frequently met the min- 
ister’s favorite pupil. Alice had always treated 
them with the respect their high station demand- 
ed; but she shrank from the sarcastic speeches 
and disdainful looks of the haughty ladies, and 
never left their presence without a painful feeling 
of humiliation at their contemptuous treatment. 
She was kind and pleasant with every one, bat 
‘mado no associates in the village, and was con- 
sidered a rather proud girl by those who were 
the equals of her adopted parents. 

The few weeks since her acquaintance with 
Henry Castleman had seemed like a bright 
dream, and as the time approached when he mast 
leave her, the heart of poor Alice was filled with 
sadness at the prospect of lonely hours uncheered 
by the presence of him who had become so dear. 
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It was the night before his departure, and 
‘they bad met for the last time for long, weary 
months. She had vainly tried to smother her 
grief, but wher the parting came, restraint was 
useless, and with bitter sobs and tears she clung 
to him who had so suddenly disturbed the even 
current of her life. ‘i . 

His kind heart was deeply touched by . this 
evidence of deep feeling in his usually calm and 
bashful Alice, and with renewed vows of love 
and faithfulness, a mutual promise to write 
often, one long embrace, the first and last kiss, 
trembling and gentle, but thrilling through every 
nerve, and they parted, parted for years, but 
with hope rising high in each bosom, and with 
fond anticipations of a happy meeting not far 
distant. 

Alas for the hopes of youth! How rarely are 
they fulfilled! How little did they dream, that 
young man and maiden, that long, weary years 
would pass before they met, and that trouble and 
care would come and crush those light hearts, to 
whom sorrow had hitherto been a thing un- 
known! 

It was with a light heart and step that Henry 
Castleman sought his father on the morning of 
his departure from Hollingwood. He had spent 
an hour in his mother’s room, listening to her 
‘loving words of advice and motherly caution, 
and had told her his intention of communicating 
to his father the new hopes that had risen in his 
breast, and also ask his consent to receive Alice 
as the fature wife of his son. 

She had not entered into his p! with that 
approval that he expected, but he thought it was 
quite likely his fond mother felt a trifle hurt that 
a strange love should so quickly usurp the place 
she had so long occupied in his heart, and ab- 
ruptly changing the subject, he strove to do 
away with the impression that she was socond in 
his thoughts. 

Sitting at her feet, with his arm round her 
waist, and her fingers softly disturbing the dark 
curls and pushing them back from his forehead, 
Henry felt how dear his mother was to him, and 
how much he owed her for all her care and anx- 
iety for his welfare. Again he promised to re- 
member her advice, to shun evil company and 
exciting pleasures, in fact, to be all sho wished 
him to be; then, with a kiss and a fervent bless- 
ing, he left her to seek her closet, and there pour 
out her fall heart and implore the protection of | 





Providence for that dear and only son. 

Mr. Castleman received his son with a kind- 
ness that augured well for Henry’s hopes; but 
the mood changed when he, with some little 
hesitationand awkwardness, made known his re- 
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quest, and with a black frown and lowering look 
he listened to his story and the history of this, 
his first love. There was a moment's silence, 
and then Mr. Castleman, with a flushed face 
and angry voice, turned to his son and bade him 
forget all such childish nonsense, and never let 
him hear a word of it again. 

“Ts it for this that I have toiled and striven, 
to have my plans destroyed, my dearest hopes 
blasted, by an ungrateful boy, who fancies he 
loves a pretty face, and would sacrifice all his 
bright prospects to marry a gipsy beggar ?”” 

“Father,” and the young man rose up before 
his angry parent, “father, you know my Alice 
is no beggar, and for aught we know, may be of 
better birth than ourselves, I have told you 
that I love her; I have promised to marry her, 
and that promise I shall keep, with your con- 
sent, if you will give it, but with or without it, 
I shall certainly marry her.” 

“Boy, do not provoke me,” was the hasty 
answer. ‘I have chosen your wife, and as such 
I insist on your regarding the Lady Harriet H. 
Forget this boyish passion, and all will be well ; 
persist in it, and I will disown you, and your 
only inheritance shall be your father’s curse.” 

“ Father, father, do not say such bitter words ;”” 
and then, as the recollection of the many insults 
poor Alice had received at the hands of the la- 
dies H. crossed his mind, he exclaimed: ‘I can- 
not marry that haughty girl; sooner would I 
leave home and friends, sooner would I die, than 
bind myself to such as her.” 

“ Retarn to your studies, boy, return to your 
studies ; you are not capable of judging what is 
best for yourself. Think on what I have now 
told you, and when next you visit your home, 
come prepared to render that obedience to your 
father’s orders that it is your duty to pay and 
his right to receive ;” and without another word 
the stern old man left the room, to give orders 
for the carriage to be got ready for his son. 

Stunned and heartsick, poor Honry stood 
leaning against the window-frame, trying to col- 
{ect his thoughts and to realize the utter disap- 
pointment of all his hopes. “ Alice, my poor 
Alice, how will you bear this?” was the first de- 
spairing thought. Then came the humiliating 
recollection of his father’s last words, and Henry 
roused himself to resist such crucl tyranny. 
“Neyer, never will I be made the tool of anoth- 
er’s ambition, even if that other is my ewn 
father ;” and strong in this determination, he 
left the room with a firm, proud step, kissed and 
embraced his mother and sisters, who wer® 
waiting to bid him “good-by” in the hall, 
shook hands with the old servants, sprang into 
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the carriage, and in a few minutes was out of 
sight. 

It was with a bitter pang he looked on the old 
ivy-covered church, within whose walls he had 
first been attracted by the beauty and devotion of 
Alice, and where, Sabbath after Sabbath, he had 
listened to her sweet voice and joined in the re- 
sponses so earnestly whispered by those inno- 
cent lips, until her seriousness checked him for 
his want of attention to the sacred duties, and 
he recalled his wandering thoughts and strove to 
make amends for his past neglect. The splendid 
mansion of Lord H. recalled his mind from 
these pleasant recollections, and as he gazed on 
its marble pillar and imposing front, he shud- 
dered at the thought of sacrificing his gentle Al- 
ice, to wed the high-born lady whose heart was 
as cold and polished as the marble of her father’s 
mansion, and renewed his determination never 
to consent to such a marriage, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. 

After his son’s departure, Mr. Castleman im- 
mediately s& about the removal of Alice Brooks 
from Hollingwood. To effect this, he gave 
Mrs. Lockwood permission to tell old Brooks 
and his wife that a friend who felt interested in 
Alice had offered to send her to school, et the 
same time strictly forbidding her to mention his 
name, and putting a sum of money in her hands 
more than sufficient to defray all expenses. 

His plan worked well, and when, at the end 
of a week, a letter came for Alice, it was with 
unmixed satisfaction that he took it from the 
office and placed it for safe keeping in his own 
desk. Six weeks after Alice left home, her 
adopted father was taken ill, and after lingering 
a few days, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Cas- 
tleman, died, leaving his wife dependent on the 
kindness of some distant relations,and poor Alice 
to make her way in the world as best she might. 

She had long wished to be a governess, and 
Bow the time was come when her wishes would 
be gratified. Mrs. Glover, the head of the es- 
tablishment where she had been placed, felt 
mach interest inher beautiful pupil, and prom- 
ised to use her best endeavors to procure a sita- 
ation for her. Mrs. Lockwood also promised to 
interest herself for her, and in her sorrow for the 
loss of her parents, Alice yet found comfort. It 
is true, she was pained and surprised at Henry’s 
silence ; and he, unabje to account for his unan- 
swered. letters, at last ceased writing at all. 
Neither could account for the broken promise of 
the other, and coldness and distrust threatened 
to Watroy tho warm affection that had once 
filled their hearts. 

Henty would have asked his mother to send 
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him some explanation, but knowing that his © 
father read all letters, he feared to involve her in 
any trouble with him, and so made up his mind 
fo endure the uncertainty, until he could clear 
‘up the mystery himself. Alice had never told 
her secret, and she guarded it with scrupulous 
care as the thought would cross her mind, at 
times, that her love was thrown away, that Hen- 
ry’s had been a boyish passion, or the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours. 

She was much beloved by her companions, 
and as the time drew near when she was to part 
from them, each one strove to show some new 
kindness to the gentle girl who always listened 
so patiently to the history of their troubles, ex- 
plained difficult lessons, was equally successfal 
in curing ahead or heart ache, and in fact had 
made herself so necessary to all bands, that 
Mrs. Glover offered her very good terms to re- 
main and assist her in her duties; but Alice was 
weary of the sameness of a school, her heart 
ached, and she longed for change. It is also 
possible that another motive might have some 
influence in inducing her to enter the world, in 
preference to remaining in seclusion. 

Her history was known to all her companions, 
and they, with the romance that school-girls are 
so fond of, had always tried to persuade Alice 
that she would yet prove to be some great 
man’s daughter, a very pleasing fiction founded 
on the elegant cross she always wore, and which 
they said clearly proved her respectable origin, 
setting aside the superbly embroidered robe and 
shawl in which the little infant had been 
wrapped. Added to all this, ‘no one ever saw 
such long white fingers as Alice had, and as for 
her foot, it was delicate and beautiful enough to 
have proved her of Spanish birth.” 

Mrs. Glover’s young ladies were not far 
wrong when they tried to impress on their com- 
panion the fact that she was evidently of no 
common parentage. Her hands were moulded 
in the most exquisite form, white, soft and beau- 
tifal, her foot matched her hands, and there was 
an easy grace in all her movements, that was 
vainly imitated by her young companions. 

Alice longed to solve the mystery of her 
birth, and was happy when the time arrived that 
freed her from the restraints of the school. She 
entered the family of Sir James Henry as gov- 
erness to his little daughters, of the respective 
ages of eight and ten. Here she was received 
with kindness and treated with respect and con- 
sideration, and soon won the affections of Lady 
Henry, who learned to love and value her as a 
dear sister. 

In this family, Alice appeared to feel quite at 
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home, adapting herself to their habits with a fa- 
cility and ease extraordinary in a girl brought 
up in a country village, as she had been. Wealth 
and luxury appeared to be her proper atmo- 
sphere, and Lady Henry again and again de- 
clared her belief that her beautiful governess 
was born to occupy a much higher station. 

Henry Castleman returned to Hollingwood to 
find it dreary and dull. He soon learned that 
Alice had left; and after visiting their favorite 
walks, listening for her voice in church, walking 
round the deserted house of poor old Brooks, 
and performing various other romantic but use- 
less feats, he came to the conclusion that his na- 
tive place was the most wretched spot on earth, 
and surprised his father one morning by coolly 
informing him that he intended to travel. Now, 
if Mr. Castleman had one antipathy greater than 
another, it was to foreigners and their habits. 
That a son of his should visit those hated French, 
or even worse despised Italians, was something 
more than he could think of with patience, and 
he very quickly gave his son to understand that 
he need not expect consent or assistance from 
him, in his foreign plans. To put a stop to 
these wandering fancies, ho renewed his old pro- 
ject of a marriage with Lady Harriet H., and 
taking the moody silence of his disappointed 
son for consent, he proceeded to lay a proposal 
before the earl for the hand of his youngest 
daughter. After some little hesitation, and a 
great many questions and answers, the old no- 
bleman’s consent was obtained, and Mr. Castle- 
man returned home with the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having succeeded in the one great pur- 
pose of his life. 

Henry's feelings may be better imagined than 
described; his first impulse was to refuse to 
agree to his father’s wishes, but calmer consider- 
ation decided him to let matters take their course 
for the present, and though he sighed bitterly 
when he thought of Alice, he tried to persuade 
himself that she was false, and it mattered lite 
what became of him, or whom he married, as long 
as'he had to give up all hope of her. 

Lady Harriet received her father’s commands 
with the most admirable composure and refined 
indifference, much to the surprise of the old earl, 
who had dismissed a favorite lover of hers some 
two years previous, a younger son, penniless, 
and with a very indifferent character, having the 
reputation of being both a dissipated youth and 
an expert gamblor. Lady Harriet had expressed 
her determination at that time never to marry 
any one but Lord Charles S., and it was with 
much satisfaction that her father listened to her 
languid assurance that she was quite willing to 
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receive the addresses of the rich Mr. Castle- 
man’s son and heir. She listened with attention 
to her father’s plans, and expressed ber approba- 
tion of the project uppermost in his mind of 
getting young Castleman into Parliament, there- 
by raising herself fifty per cent. in his cetima- 
tion, and securing his consent to a great deal of 
extravagance that she meditated displaying on 
the important occasion that would soon ap- 
proach, 

Lady Harriet was soon the most importent 
person at Hollingwood Park. , Weddings were 
of rare occurrence in the H. family, and of 
course this was to be celebrated with all due so- 
lemnity and pomp ; and tho bride elect assumed 
the most consequential air, and was waited on 
and consulted by her sisters, and admired and 
flattered by her new French maid, and almost 
worshipped by old Mr. Castleman, all which of- 
ferings she received with the greatest coolness 
and as her just due. 

Poor Henry paid his daily visit, gud always 
left with the conviction that he was of far lesg 
consequence, in the eyes of his bride, than the 
white satin wedding-dress, or French bonnet, 
with its delicate plumes, or any other of the 
numberless fineries that engrossed her attention, 
to the utter exclusion of all other objects. He 
sometimes felt inclined to shake off the indiffer- 
ence that allowed him to be led forward to make 
engagements that his heart abhorred, but he felt 
60 entangled that he did not know which way 
to clear himself, and so the months passed on, 
and Lady Harriet’s birthday approached, the 
day which she bad chosen for her wedding also. 
On that day, she came of age, and Henry, much 
against his father’s wishes, had insisted on hav- 
ing ber property settled on herself. He felt 
bound to marry her, but nothing would induce 
him to take any control over her property. She, 
herself, appeared quite indifferent aboutit, and 
never took the least notice of the procecdings 
until the pen was pat in her hand, when she has- 
tily signed her name, and hoped ‘there would 
soon be an end to such tiresome proccedings.” 

She showed no such indifference, however, to 
& paper presented to her by her futher on the 
morning of her marriage. It made her mistress 
of a lange legacy, bequeathed to her on condi- 
tion that she should marry with her father’s con- 
sent, and was by far the largest half of her prop- 
erty. She was evidently much pleased to know 
that it wasall her own now, and more than once 
called Mr. Castleman aside and made him gx- 
plain itto her, which he did with evident pRas- 
ure, rejoicing at this unexpected addition to the 
fortune of his fair daughter-in-law. 
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‘There was some delay, and a great deal of 
confusion ; but at last the carriage started, and 
Henry Castleman had a vague idea that he was 
acriminal on his way to execution, and looked 
very pale and sad for a bridegroom. And Lady 
Harriet grew very uneasy, and looked frequently 
oat of the earriage windows, and the village 
girls strewed flowers, and the crowd round the 
charch stared with open month and eyes at the 
gay company that alighted from the different 
carriages, and they entered the church, and 
Henry felt that the long dreaded time was come. 

‘There was the bishop, and on either side of 
him the rector and curate of Hollingwood ; 
and there were others there, quite an addition to 
the wedding party, in the shape of four yoang 
men In handsome military uniform, who were 
quite unknown to the assembled company, and 
who favored Henry Castleman and his friends 
with some very inquisitive looks.’ The bride 
soon made her appearance, leaning on her fath- 
e’s arm, and followed by her train of brides- 
maids, with their white satin dresses and wreaths 
of white roses. 

‘The solemn service commenced that was to 

join those two young people together, and as 
the first words fell on his ear, Henry heard his 
heart beating so loudly that he almost feared 
the others would hear it too. Slowly and sol- 
emnly the old white-headed bishop repcated the 
opening passages of the service, but when he 
finished the sentence, ‘‘or else hercafter forever 
hold his pesce,” there was a quick movement 
among the. strangers, and a loud voice ex- 
claimed, “I can.” At the same moment, 
Lord H. recognized the young nobleman he 
had so summarily dismissed, in the dashing 
looking officer now clasping the bride in his 
arms. ‘ 
The clergymen closed their books, shocked at 
such disorderly proceedings, Henry stood stanned 
and overcome with his excited feelings, the young 
officer resisted the attempts of her father to take 
Lady Harriet from him, and with his arm round 
her, commenced to explain the cause of his sud- 
den appearance. 

“Release my daughter!” was the impatient 
interraption of the excited old man. : 

“ Your danghter is my wedded wife!” was the 
astoupding answer that proclaimed the downfall 
of all Mr. Castleman’s siry structures. On Hen- 
ry, this speech had an electrical effect; grasping 
the hand of the young officer, he shook it warm- 
Jy, then, with admirable coolness, he set about ar- 
ranging the broken up party. When Lord H. 
comprehended that His daughter was already mar- 
ried, he raved Hike » madman ; but the persua- 
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sions of his friends and above all, the composure 
displayed by Henry, calmed his excited feelings, 
but he insisted on the service being performed 
again, which was immediately done,and the party 
left the church, the bride clinging to her hus- 
band’s arm, and Henry assisting his mother with 
the old joyous look on his countenance. 

‘The Castleman family returned to their own 
house, each one differently affected by the inci- 
dents of the morning. The explanation of the 
mystery was 60 little to Lady Harriet’a credit, 
that Mr. Castleman congratulated his son on his 
Incky escape. She had married Lord Charles 
privately, and had managed with consummate art 
to get her fortune into her own hands, by mak- 
ing her father believe she intended marrying 
Henry. There was also a little revenge in the 
way in which she brought the disclosure about, 
partly to punish her father for his previous re- 
fusal, and partly to annoy old Mr. Castleman, 
whom she hated for his presumption in attempt- 
ing to bring about a match between her ladyship 
and his son. This unlucky affair causeda great 
deal of talk and no small amusement in the cir- 
cles in which the parties were known, and various 
were the comments made on it by the papers 
that had already announced the ‘‘approaching 
marriage in high life.” @ 

Henry underwent much annoyance from all 
this, and again expressed his wish to travel, a 
desire that his father no longer opposed. His 
darling plans destroyed, Mr. Castleman felt too 
much disappointed to offer opposition to his 
son’s wishes, and even felt some slight touches of 
remorse when he thought how cruelly he had 
interfered with Henry’s enthusiastic plans of mar- 
riage, not even the recollection of Alice’s pov- 
erty could prevent feeling he had done wrong. 

It was now nearly four years since Henry had 
seen Alice, but since his escape from Lady Har- 
riet, he had thought with renewed love of the 
fair and gentle girl who had twined herself so 
closcly round his heart, that not even time and 
suspicion would destroy the impression. 

He had completed his preparations for spend- 


. ing several years abroad, and had successfully 


combated all his mother’s fears and all his fath- 
er’s prejudices, when the idea of secking Alice 
suddenly occurred to him. He was apt to act 
on the impulse of the moment, and without stop- 
ping to deliberate, he sought the rectory, ques- 
tioned Mrs. Lockwood (much to that lady’s as- 
tonishment), learned all she knew about Alice, 
which was unsatisfactory enough, she having 
been from home for several months, and know- 
ing nothing of her fate since her engagement 
with Lady Henry. 
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She expressed her intention of writing to her, 
and would be most happy to deliver a message 
or make any inquiries for Mr. Henry Castleman, 
but that young gentleman preferred making his 
own inquiries, and after warmly thanking Mrs. 
Lockwood for her kindness, took his leave. He 
did not delay his departure now, and as his time 
was his own, he resolved to call on Lady Henry 
and either sce Alice or find out where she was. 
This resolution was immediately acted on, and 
the second day after his visit to the rectory he 
was seated in the elegant parlor of Sir James 
Henry’s country-house in deep and earnest con- 
versation with the lady of the mansion. 

Her easy kindness soon banished his slight 
embarrassment, and he stated the object of his 
visit with such evident anxiety, that her feelings 
were much interested, and she proceeded to give 
him the desired information with all possible 
despatch. 

The first and most startling piece of news was 
that Alice had found her friends, through the 
constant inquiries and unceasing exertions of 
Lady Henry and her husband. 

She was no longer Alice Brooks, but Emily 
Blagkbura, the only daughter of Colonel Black- 
burn, who had returned from India with a large 
fortune, a ruined constitution and a broken heart. 
Nin®teen years before, Captain Blackburn had 
married the last frail scion of a once noble and 
stately house, a portionless orphan, whose sad 
history first attracted his attention, and whose 
beauty completed the conquest of ahcart already 
half won by her misfortunes. 

Their union was one of perfect happiness, and 
no cloud darkened their bright sky until his 
wife’s failing health alarmed the captain and 
plainly showed the necessity of her return to 
England, the trying climate of India, whither he 
had been obliged to take her soon after their mar- 
riage, was evidently killing her, and with the 
most distressing apprehensions and grief, he 
forced himself to part from her who had become 
dear to him as his own life. 

The poor young wife never lived to see her 
home ; she died on the passage, leaving a help- 
less little babe of a few hours old, to the care of 
her servants. On the arrival of the vessel the 
nurse took charge of the child and the property 
of the dead lady. For two months they lived in 
London, waiting for orders from the father, when 
all at once the nurse and infant disappeared, to- 
gether with the money and jewels of Mrs Black- 
burn. Where she went, or what was her mo- 
tive, could nevet be ascertained, but from her 
leaving the cross on the infant's neck, it was 
Tmost probable that she hoped it would be recog- 
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nized and the child restored to its father, wirile 
she had time to escape with ber plunder which 
was of considerable value. 

Captain Blackburn had come to England im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of his wife, 
where the sad news of the loss of his child almost 
drove him to despair, and after three years spent 
in unavailing search, he left the country, as he 
believed, forever, but after fifteen years of lone- 
liness and ill health, he once more visited his native 
land, and Sir James accidentally hearing his sad 
history, and always interested in any atory that 
might throw light on the mystery of Alice’s 
birth, cautiously made such inquiries as he deam- 
ed necessary and then tried the experiment of 
inviting Colonel Blackburn to his house and 
leaving it to nature to decide the rest. His plan 
proved successful beyond expectation; at the 
first sight of Alice, Colonel Blackburn was so 
overcome that he almost fainted. Questions 
were asked and explanations given, and as @ 
last proof the diamond cross was produced, which 
he recognized with tears as one he had given his 
wife on the morning of their marriage. 

The shock and excitement were too much for 
his shattered health, and the physicians recom- 
mended the air of Italy as the only chance of pro- 
longing the life that had so suddenly become of 
velue in his estimation. Lady Henry had cor- 
dially assented to this,as sho had noticed that 
Alice was becoming pale and thin, and she 
thought the change would be beneficial to her as 
well as her father. They had been on the conti- 
nent several months at the time Henry heard all 
this, and he felt undecided what to do, whether 
to seek them there, or to write and ask an explan> 
ation from Alice. At last he decided to make a 
confidant of the kind lady who so evidently felt 
interested in his anxiety, and who could perhaps 
give him advice as to the best course to pursue 
in the matter. After hearing his story, Lady 
Henry admitted that she had long suspected that 
Miss Blackburn had some secret grief. That is 
was not alone the anxiety respecting her pa- 
rents, was clearly proved by her increased sad- 
ness after discovering that she was a rich lady, 
and receiving all the lavish fondness bestowed 
on her by her delighted father. She also men- 
tioned her having fainted one morning while pe- 
rusiog the morning paper, and though Lady Hen- 
ry had examined the paper with attention she 
could never discover the cause of such evident 
agitation. 

She had kept the paper and at Henry’s request 
brought it tohim to look at. The secret was ex- 
plained; there, conspicuonsly displayed, was one 
of the unfortunate paragraphs that had so an- 
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noyed Henry, a flourishing announcement of his 
iatended marriage with the lady Harriet H. 
This last discovery decided him in his first in- 
tention of immediately leaving England and 
seeking an explanation-with his long lost lady- 
love. Again and again did he thank his kind 
informant for her-politeness and sympathy, and 
with her best wishes and a promise not to betray 
his secret, he once more started on his journey. 





Tn an elegant cottage on the margin of a beau- 
tifal little lake, is seated a young.and lovely lady. 
Everything around her bespeaks luxurions com- 
fort, from the delicate silk morsiag wrapper 
and tiny, embroidered slippers, to the softly 
cushioned couch and velvet carpet. Books, 
birds and flowers adorn and enliven her room, 
bat in vain are all these attractions placed before 
her eyes. Through the open window she gases 
on the still lake where the beautiful blue sky is 
reflected in all its cloudless purity, and a heavy 
sigh proclaims the sad fact, that wealth and 
splendor connot purchase happiness. The sweet, 
soft Italian air brings the perfume of the flowers 
into the room, filling it with fragrance ; the birds 
sing their swectest songs; everything looks 
cheerfal and happy but the fair young mistress. 
Her long curls are pushed back carelessly from 
her face and harg heavy on her shoulders, and 
are scattered over the back of her chair by the 
gentle wind. Her eyes look sad and heavy, and 
the once rounded cheek is thin and pale. Can 
this be the light-hearted Alice Brooks, who was 
80 cheerful and happy, the beauty and pride of 
Holliagwood! Great must have been the suf- 
fering, to cause a change like this. 

Her father’s health had improved much since 
their departure from England, and for his sake 
she forbore to speak of their return; but she 
pined to be again in the same country with the 
loved one, and vainly struggled with her feelings 
when she knew he must be the husband of 
another. 

Badly she dreams over the past, and tears fall 
fast on her thin, white hands that lay so listlessly 
inherlsp. Gently a curtain is raised behind her 
and with surprise and sorrow Colonel Blackburn 
beholds the grief-stricken appearance of his child. 
Be had long observed her failing health, but 
had had no idea that sorrow was the occasion of 
it, The delicate constitution of his lost Emily 
was, he thought, bequeathed to her daughter, and 
it cost him many sad hours, and much anxious 
care ; but he never attributed it to the right cause, 
and wes astonished beyond measure that his 

desfing child on whom he had lavished every 
laxury that’ money could procure, whose slight- 
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est wish he had studied to gratify, whose con- 
fidence he had so anxiously sought, should have 
any painful secrets hidden from him. 

Seating himself beside her he drew her head 
gently to his breast, and with soothing words 
sought to learn the cause of her tears. It was 
long before she could summon resolution to 
tell even her kind father the long hidden trouble 
that was destroying her life and clouding all her 
bright prospects. Fearful of ridicule, and with 
an acute sense of shame at the humiliating reve- 
Tation of unreturned love that she had made, her 
distress after opening her heart to her father 
occasioned him no little trouble to appease; but 
when once convinced that he felt sympathy and 
pity for her, she was glad she had told him all, 
and her mind relieved of its burden of secrecy, 
she became calmer and more contented than she 
had been for many months. Long they talked 
together, that kind father and his gentle daugh- 
ter, and many were the lost hopes his cheerful 
anticipations renewed in her bosom. He left her 
calm and quiet, and sought by exercise to still 
the painful feelings in his own heart, 80 fo-cibly 
revived by the sorrowful tale of his child’s wast- 
ed affection. 

Through those beautiful flowers he wandered, 
all unheeding their loveliness, his mind agitated 
with many different feelings, and in painful un- 
certainty what course to pursue for the benefit of 
his daughter. To return to England was worse 
than useless, to travel further sho’ was not in a 
fit state, to see her pine away before his eyes was 
more than he could bear. His only hope was to 
write to Lady Henry, and make inquiries con- 
cerning young Castleman’s marriage with Lady 
Harrict. It might be that whon his child knew 
he was the husband of another, she would strive 
to overcome her love, 

He had determined on doing this immediately, 
when his meditations were interrupted by the 
appearance ofa young man, who requested to be 
shown the residence of Colonel Blackburn. The 
stranger was evidently a gentleman aad spoke 
with the self-possession and ease of a well-bred 
man. He was English, also, but when the colon- 
el, thinking it was some one from home who had 
brought him letters, made himself known, and 
invited him to return with him to his residence, 
the young man’s self-possession failed, and he 
plainly showed the embarrassment he labored 
under. After an ineffectual sattempt to recover 
his composure, he stammered out an explanstion, 
the only intelligible part of which was, that his 
mame was Heary Castleman and he wished to 
see Mise Biackburn. 

Explanstion soon followed this announcement 
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and after half an hour’s earnest converadtion to- 
gether, they parted, the colonel to pursue his 
walk, and Henry to seek his lady love. 

Alice, or Emily, as her father called her, was 
sleeping calmly on the couch where he had in- 
sisved on her lying to recover from the effects of 
their painful conversation. Very pale and thin 
she looked, and Henry tried in vain to keep 
back the tears as he bent over her pillow and 
kissed her cheek; then whispering her name he 
clasped her in his arms, and she woke to find her- 
self pressed:to that faithful heart she had so long 
deemed false. 

None can understand the joy of such a meet- 
ing but those who have experienced it themselves. 
‘The past years were as nothing, the sorrow gone, 
the mystery at an end, nothing but happiness in 
the futare, the present, a delightful mingling of 
surprise, pleasure, hope and love. She could 
scarcely realize the truth that she was once more 
beside him, answering his questions, and listen- 
ing to his explanations and joyous self-congrat- 
ulations that she was once more all his own. 

Again and again he pressed her little pale hand 
to his lips, and drew her closer to his side, and 
when weary of talking and excitement he made 
her lean her head against his breast; and so 
they sat in silent happiness when her father 
returned. 

Onur story is done, nor needs there to tell how 
old Mr. Castleman confessed the. cra:] part he 
had played, and sent the long missing letters, 
the loss of which had been the occasion of’ so 
much misery to those two young loving hearts, 
but which they read together in their beantifal 
Italian home with heartfelt thankfulness for 
their present happiness. Emily’s health improv- 
ed rapidly, and under the sunshine of her young 
husband’s care and love, her spirits resumed 
their elasticity. Her books and her music had 
double charms when shared by him, and her neg- 
lected flowers once more received the attention 
they had so long missed. Their life was unclouded 
by acare until the death of her father, which 
took place two years after their marriage. Af- 
ter this event, they returned to England. Years 
afterwards they spent some months in Florence, 
during a summer tour, and met with Lady Har- 
riet, now a heart-broken, forsaken wife, living 
in retirement and poverty; and Henry could 
have almost worshipped his beautiful Alice when 
he saw her comforting and assisting the woman 
who had always ill-treated her and had been the 
cause of all her sorrows. 


He that has spent much of his time in his 
study, will seldom be collected enough to think 
in a crowd, or confident enough to in one. 
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FANCY. 





BY MERVIN DAMON. 





When the heart ts buoyant, check ft not, 
Forbear the cruel rem 

‘That mars for aye its upward flight, 
And draws to earth again. 


Earth fe st best a scene of woe, 
That strikes with chill and gloom 
‘The youthful heart—in all its scenes 

Fond fancy finds a tomb! 


Forbid not then her happy child 
To tarn, whilst his heart beats high, 

From earth, to stady the world he has clothed 
In the tints of the evening sky. 


Boundlessly wide is fancy’s realm, 
With her shadowy horses three, 

‘The present, the future, the past, in the cer 
Of the muses rideth she! 


On him to whom earth is a dreary waste 
She looks with a pitying eye, 

And whirls him away to her cloud-built halls, 
And her bowers amid the sky! 


oe 


THE JOURNEY OF A DAY. 





BY FE. G. BARROWS. 





Oxe morning in September, about a year ago, 
I left my caravansera, not, like Obidah, the son 
of Abensina, to journey over the plains of Hin- 
dostan, but to journey from St. Paul to Hudson, 
a distance of some twenty miles. There was 
little direct communication between the two 
places, for they were rather apt to regard each 
other as rivals, although the growing village of 
Hudson is on the Wisconsin side of Lake St. 
Croix, and St. Pal is the capital city of the 
Territory (pretty sooa to be the great State) of 
Minnesota. 

It was adry, sultry day, and the prospect of 
abot, dusty stage ride was not particalarly in- 
viting ; and as we rode from place to place pick- 
ing up here and there an additional passenger, 
till the coach was full inside and out, before and 
behind—even the driver was constrained to ad- 
mit that there was not “room for one more in- 
side ”—I gradually settled down to the concla- 
sion that we would have a sweltering time of it. 
There is little chance for choosing seats or com- 
panions in a crowded stagecoach, and I found 
myself squeezed in by the side of a man whose 
appearance did not prepossess mie in his favor. 
His dress was not over clean, and his “ lnggitch,”” 
like that of Chawls Yellowplash on his foreign 
“voyitch,” was contained “in a very small hank- 
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ercher.” He was a foreigner, but whether 
French, Datch, or Irish, I could not tell; and 
his general appearance is best expressed by the 
word sneaking. As we were about starting 
from the stage office, a big stout man, in shirt 
sleeves and palm leaf hat, came up, puffing, who 
was recognized by the stage agent as the sheriff. 

“ Hold on a minnte,” said he, “I want to look 
in here ;” and came directly towards the corner 
T occupied, directing his attention, and of course 
that of the passengers, to myself, I began to 
feel awkward—I said nothing, but like Paddy 
when he got kicked down stairs, “kept up a 
powerful thinking.” I had paid my board bill 
that morning in‘as good money as the currency 
averaged—it couldn’t be that. I didn’t relish 
the idea of being taken for a rascal, or as a ras- 
cal, nor did I care about being searched just 
then, as I had a snug little handfal of gold 
stowed away in my pockets, with which I was 
intending to negotiate for one of Uncle Sam’s 
farms. I felt guiltless of any crime—he had 
evidently “waked the wrong passenger ;” but 
what business had the sheriff of St. Paul in 
studying my portrait when the stage was in a 
harry ¢ 
By the time I had got thus far in my thinking, 
he had concladed his survey of my person and 
tarned to my companion, who sat demurely by 
my side, looking as innocent as a Jamb—at any 
rate rather sheepish. The sheriff reached over 
me and touched his arm, and he looked up with 
a start. 

“Come—I want you,” said the sheriff, ina 
grum, decided voice. 

“ Me!” exclaimed he, in much perturbation. 

“Come along!” was the short reply. 

He had looked around anxiously—thereseem- 
ed to be no chance of escape; so he jumped out 
with his budget in his hand, and the last I saw 
of him he was sneaking slong up Third Street 
close by the side of the sheriff. 

As I settled myself into a comfortable seat, 
made by putting his and mine together, I tried 
to feel sorry for the man, but couldn’t help feel- 
ing glad that I had a better seat; and while en- 
deavoring to pity his unfortunate condition, I 
selfishly found I was congratulating myse]f that 
my own condition was so much improved. “All 
right 1” queried the driver, whip and reins in 
hand—“all right!” replied the agent, shutting 
the coach door, and with a crack and a whirl we 
were off ina cloud df dust. 

Most of the passengers inside soon settled 
themselves to. sleep, the only wide awake indi- 
vidual who was up to fun being on the top. He 
was a stout, red-faced young Michigander, “off 
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ona tine,” and contrived to keep the outsiders 
in a roar of laughter, thus preventing me from 
napping it with the rest. After a while, for a 
person may ride a long time for his money on 
the St. Paul and Stillwater stages, over a road 
not particularly interesting in scenery, we drove 
up at the “Half Way House,” a small hotel 
where the “ stage took dinner” invariably, and 
most of the passengers something to drink. : 

After doing full justice to the excellent dinner 
provided by mine host, the driver complacently 
waiting a half hour after the last man had fin- 
ished eating, the stage rattled off towards Still- 
water, and I started on another and more direct 
road to Hudson. The road was new and little 
trayelled, a mere cartpath through the oak open- 
ings, a good part of the way. There were two 
such roads which came out together near the 
hotel, looking very much alike, and I thought- 
lessly took the one at my right, and rambled on 
two or three miles, till I was first convinced that 
sometimes the right road is wrong, by coming to 
a house which I knew did not stand on the road 
T ought to have gone. 

It was a cheap, simple affair, half house, half 
shanty, and had been inhabited ; there were evi- 
dences of woman’s presence sometime, butit was 
now empty—the calico curtains were tightly 
closed, and the wasps buzzed about the cobwebs 
in the crevices of the locked door. Some twenty 
rods in the rear was a little picketted enclosure, 
I well knew what it meant, and curiosity led me 
to'it. It occupied a spot about fifteen feet square 
on the summit of a grassy mound, in full view 
of the house. It was a lovely spot, but lonely 
now—not another human being probably ‘within 
a distance of miles. Around were scattered burr 
oaks, beneath which the long grass and many 
colored flowers were beginning to pale before a 
September sun, and away in the east sparkled a 
silvery lake. In the centre of the enclosure was 
a recently made grave, carefully banked up, and 
on its top were blooming flowers, beautifal flow- 
ere—not like those scattered all around me, but 
of a different kind, transplanted by the hand of 
affection from some choice garden—and there 
they blossomed, opening their rich colors to the 
sunlight, and pervading the air with their sweet 
perfume, on a lone grave hidden away in the 
beautiful wilderness. 

I wondered what was the tearful history of 
that mound, so carefully guarded and as fitting- 
ly ornamented—that mound scarce long enough 
for her. What a story of humble love and 
wedded happiness; of long journeying to the 
far distant Northwest, where fortune’s smiles are 
not confined to the favored few, bat free to him 
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of the strong arm and willing heart; of patient 
toil and perplexing difficulties in their new, half- 
made home, yet cheerful and happy with hope 
and each other; and then suddenly the dear, 
gentle one stricken with disease, the sorrowful 
watching and assiduous care of him who would 
but could not arrest the dark shadows of death, 
soon left alone, young and in the fresh vigor of 
manhood, to find his plans and hopes all swept 
away, his heart crushed with grief, and he going 
forth from the grave of all he loved to commence 
anew the hard battle of life—whut history of a 
lifetime, of which this prairie grave was the 
finis, was not known to me, and I walked slow- 
ly back to the road. 

Just then along came a Dutchman and his 
“guten frau,” langhing and chatting gaily, and 
seeming as merry and cheerful as the birds, 
though what they said was “all Dutch” to me. 
They were riding on a load of their household 
goods, drawn by two stout horses, and as I gath- 
ered from his broken English, they were moving 
to abetter farm and were much delighted with 
the prospect. I explained as well as I could 
that I had got on the wrong road, and as soon 
as the good-natured Dutchman comprehended 
the case, he readily invited me to find a “ goot 
place” on his wagon, already heavily laden, 
cracked his long whip and trotted me back to 
where I could see my path plain before me, re- 
fusing my offered compensation with some 
astonishing Dutch expletives, and steming all 
the happier for doing such a positive kindness to 


stranger. 
I walked on and on for several miles without 


secing another human being, over blaffs and 
across stretches of prairie, occasionally passing 
along the edge of a lakelet dotted with magnifi- 
cent lotuses, and sometimes starting up a flock 
of wild ducks, geese or prairie chickens, till I 
became weary and thirsty, when I came upon a 
small unfinished cabin, the only one from one 
end of my road to the other. Neag it was a 
hearty young Dutch farmer, with his blooming 
“fran” in a broad-brimmed straw bat, getting 
up a stock of hay for the coming winter. Myn- 
heer wielded the pitchfork, while his plump, rosy 
cheeked spouse drove the oxen. 

Tasked if I could get some water or milk to 
drink. He shook his head at the milk, and pro- 
nounced the water “no goot;” but, “ woman 
give coffee” and so she did. She threw down 
her whip, ran smiling re me to the unfinish- 
ed cabin of logs, stilled the dog who growled at 
the approach of a stranger, prepared mea basin 
of excellent coffee, and served it in her best 
caps. Her husband soon came in, appearing as 
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much pleased as his pleasant wife at the oppor- 
tunity of showing kindness to a travel-weary 
stranger. We attempted conversation, but it 
was like “ broken China ”’—we couldn't make it 
go. He mastered English enough, with the aid 
of signs, to inquire if I rgsided in Hudson; and 
as I shook my head and said “ no—New Eng- 
land,” his long drawn “Ob-h-h!’”’ and open- 
mouthed expression of astonishment was ludi- 
crous enough. I drank heartily of the coffee, 
and praised it honestly, for it was indeed good ; 
and went on my way rejoicing, thinking it worth 
an afternoon’s walk to meet with two such inf 
stances of genuine kindness so cheerfully render- 
ed, as by these two honest young Dutch farmers. 

By-and-by I came out upon the bluff which 
overlooks Lake St. Croix and its fertile shores. 
Just before me ran a road parallel with the lake 
and bluff. Inside of the road, in the edge of 
the oaks, were, at intervals of ahalf mile or so, 
arow of neat white cottages or farm houses, 
with their gardens, yards and outbuildings, nest- 
ling under the woody bluff. Across the road, in 
front of these houses, occupying the second shelf 
of land from the water, that is, above one bluff 
and below the other, were the farms—a level 
stretch of rich mellow land, about a mile wide an 
several miles long, being one continuous field of 
heavy ripened corn, and such corn as I had nev- 
er seen before. I thought of the old Illinois 
farmers who say “ Yer can’t raise cawn in Min- 
nesota—it’s too cold,” and thought that would 
be a glorious sight for them. Behind the field 
ran a strip of green prairie, on which were herds 
of cattle and horses grazing. Beyond all this, 
and on cither side for many miles, the clear blue 
waters of Lake St. Croix reflected the rays of 
the setting sun ; above, on the opposite there stood 
the flourishing, New England-like village of 
Hudsoz, while the high green bluffs rose in many 
fantastic shapes, to form a suitable background 
for this magnificent landscape. 

I hastened on down to the ferry, shot smooth- 
ly across the lake as the sun shot quietly behind 
the western bluffs, and as the shades of evening 
began to fall, sought my hotel and rested from 
my journey. 





Tae Wor.tp.—Though the world is crowd- 
ed with the scenes of calamity, we look upon 
the gen of wretchedness with very little 
regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of par- 
ticular persons, whom the eminence of their 
qualities marks out from the multitude: as, in 
Toaning an account of a battle, we seldom reflect 

6 vaigar heaps slanghter : low the 
hem with oar whole attention, through all the 
varieties of his fortune without a thought of the 


thousands that are falling around him.— Johnson. 


MR. SNICKERS’S MISADVENTURE. 


A THOUSAND TIMES AND MORE. 





BY ANNI B. miaBY. 
O, a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 
Tve danced beneath the birchen boughs, 
On the mossy, grassy floor. 


O, a thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 

Trve chased the sheep from the sanded shade, 
Before the cottage door. 


O, a thousand times and more, 
‘A thousand times and more, 

Te heard the song of the nolsy brook, 
‘While straying on the shore. 


And over the pebbled shore, 
Over the pebbled shore, 

‘T’ve danced to greet the lad I loved, 
Where I've often strayed before. 


And I thought when to his home, 
I thought when to his home, 

‘He'd carry me o’er the western waves, 
I pe’er would wish to roam. 


But s thousand times and more, 
A thousand times and more, 

Pve wished to haste to the rustic group 
Left on the cottage floor. 


Bat I ne‘er will see them more, 
I ne'er will see them more— 

Father, mother, brothers, all, 
‘That I left on the cottage floor. 


Ke, I ne’er will see them more, 
I ne'er will see them more, 
Nor the birch, the brook, nor sanded shade, 
Before the cottage door. 
ee 


MR, SNICKERS’S MISADVENTURE. 





BY JOHN THOENBERRY. 





Uncre Isaac Suicxers, citizen of Gossip- 
pee, a charming little village some ways back in 
Connecticut, had fmally made up his mind that 
it was high time for him to go to New York. 
He had been once, when he was a boy in a satin- 
et jacket and bone buttons, ‘and never since. 
From that day forward to this very important 
one of his resolution, he had kept himself quite 
at home, while the great metropolis had gone on 
growing like a monstrons giant, as it is. 

He bade his family & very hearty adieu, and 
jogged away out of the dooryard with the gray 
mare, to reach the distant railroad station. 
Everybody he met he wanted to tell of his pro- 
jected trip, and at least to balf of them he did. 
The cars took him to the boat,—one of the mag- 
nificent steamers that plough the length of the 
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Sound,—on which he duly embarked not fer 
from ten o’clock at night, prepared, carpet-bag 
in hand, to undertake a thorough survey of the 


| premises before “turning in.” 


It is needless to follow him about the decks 
of the steamer, smiling pleasantly at his efforts 
to obgerve all there was worth observing; cer- 
tainly would it be improper to follow him into 
the ladies’ cabin whither he made a suctessful 
sally, in his innocent eagerness to “find out jest 
how the hull concern was managed.” We will 
suffer him to go to bed and get up again, just as 
he was in the habit of doing at his own quiet 
home in Gossippee. ; 

Early the next morning he was out of his 
berth, had washed himself thoroughly, and made 
his appearance on deck just as the sun began to 
foreshow signs of its raddy coming in the east. 
He looked in the direction of sunrise with one 
eye shut and a corner of his large mouth ele- 
vated to match, and took out his big silver watch 
to set himself right to begin upon. And then 
he commenced the proper investigation of mat- 
ters and things by daylight. 

One after another the passengers came from 
their beds, numb and half-awake, looking as if 
neither the night’s sleep nor the morning’s wash 
had done them any good whatever. Some paced 
to and fro, passing Uncle Isaac continually. 
Some gathered in knots at the guards, and talk- 
ed about the sloops fn the stream, the houses on 
the shore, the white looking fortifications, or the 
islands. In the distance lay the city, an undis- 
tinguishable mass. Mr. Snickers generally kept 
his eyes fixed there, while his heart was wholly 
overwhelmed with the strange sense of its great- 
ness. a 

In time the decks were black with the awa- 
kened passengers. Hell Gate was close by, and 
the shores were very near on either side. All 
began to crowd now at the guards, eager to see 
what there was worth their inspection. Few 
spoke at this juncture, for each one was wrapped 
in the silence of his own thoughts. 

Preseptly there was a loud cry which startled 
every one. All looked round to understand the 
trouble. 

““T’m robbed!” shouted a man, with every 
look of terror depicted on his, countenance. 

Everybody instantly clapped his hand on his 
own pocket, to see if his condition was any bet- 
ter. It appearing pretty generally that no ong 
else was in so unfortunate a, predicament, all 
eyes thereupon began a survey of faces of their 
neighbors. A more suspicious congregation of 
individuals it would be difficult to find. 

“Ym robbed of a pocket-book that contains 


. 
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seven hundred and fifty dollars !” exclaimed the 
loser, elevating his voice. 

" Everybody’s attention having been thus mo- 
mentarily turned again to the unbappy traveller, 


-s well-dressed man in black improved the oppor-* 


tunity to slip a bulky pocket-book that might 
have held exactly seven hundred and fifty dol- 
Jars, into the coat skirts of Mr. Isaac Snickers! 
‘The most unfortunate gift of money he probably 
ever had in his life. 

The alarm was given to the officers of the 
boat, and just as she came into the stream and 
made ready to enter her berth at the dock, her 
engines were stopped, and a small boat went 
ashore to bring an officer on board. He came 
up the gangway, looking grateful for such an 
Qpportunity to display his fine qualities at rogue 
catching. 

“Search the passengers!” called out the cap- 
tain, while the steam blowed away at .its high- 
est force. 

Some remonstrated,—others muttered; but 
gl finally gave in. Of course an honest man 
would have no fears. Innocence always holds 
up its head, and looks you straight in the face. 

The officer went around, and the passengers 
severally turned their pockets inside out. As 
they were one by one disposed of, they were 
passed over to the other side of the boat, where 
they awaited the result in anxious silence. Dur- 
ing that interval, it is fair to believe that every 
man’s countenance underwent quite as thorough 
a search as his pockets. 

At last the man with the big star on his breast 
came to Uncle Isaac. There were many behind 
him, whose tarn was yet to come, in case nothing 
was found upon him. 

“0, you may sarch me,” said Mr, Snickers, 
holding ont his arms as if he was about tobe 
yneasured by the tailor, and looking with one 
eye over at the Jersey shores; “I aint got no 
money that don’t belong to myself,—I can tell 
ye!” And he could not help laughing with in- 
ward delight at the mere thought of the thing. 
He fancied it would be a good joke to repeat to 
the folks at home. 

“What's that, then?” demanded the officer, 
holding up the identical pocket-book which ho 
had just picked out of his skirt. 

« What's that!” exclaimed Uncle Isaac, thor- 
oughly terrified,—“ God knows ; I don’t 1” 

“My pocket-book,” cried the man who had 
Jost it. “Seven hundred and fifty dollars in ‘it, 
besides notes and papers! It’s mine, for I know 
it by theoutside !” 

A hasty examination proved the man’s own- 
ership, and his property was dply returned. All 





MR. SNICKERS'S MISADVENTURE. 


the passengers now began to crowd around 
the unhappy victim. The officer took him in his 
charge and the wheels of the steamer began to 
revolve again. There was a jam of persons, 
and a confusion of voices. Above them all 
could be heard the voice of Mr. Snickers,—I 
never took that man’s pocket-book! You can’t 
say I ever did such a thing! My name’s Snick- 
ers,—Isaac Snickers ; and I live at Gossippee in 
Connecticut.” 

“Tcan’t help what your name is,” said the of- 
ficer, gently trying to work his prisoner off into 
acorner. “ You’d better try and keep a little 
quiet, my friend.” 

“T shan’t keep quiet, for I’m not the man you 
take me for. Good Christopher! to think 0’ 
my bein’ taken for a thief!’"—and he tore his 
hat from his head, and threw it in a mad passion 
down upon the deck. The spectators laughed. 
He stamped and cursed a little; though no one 
heard what he said, for again they set up’s roar. 
“Served the old fellow right,” some of them 
remarked to some others. 

“I’m a respect-er-ble man!” he said, extend- 
ing both hands. “I’m an honest citizen! my 
name’s Isaac Snickers,—as I told you before; 
and you'll find it in my hat there on the floor!” 

Some of them picked it up, and found it was 
so. Strange that a regular thief should wear 
his name in his hat. But possibly not his own 
name. Ah, very likely. 

At this juncture, just when wretched Uncle 
Isaac was thinking of the dear old delights of 
home, and wishing for his soul he had never 
thonght of leaving it, the boat touched the wharf, 
and the long plank was thrown to its deck. The 
passengers made haste to rush over. Among 
the foremost of them, too, the well-dressed man 
in black, whose ready ingenuity in anemergency 
had brought Uncle Isaac into his present misery. 

The report of the robbery had of course be- 
come spread around, as soon as it was known for 
whet pnrpose the officer had boarded the boat ; 
and the moment the passengers began to come 
ashore, there was another officer—a aly detective 
—in the crowd, unnoticed, but watching every 
face that passed him. 

Suddenly he sprang from his position, and 
laid his hand on: the shoulder of our interesting 
friend in black. ‘ You’re my prisoner,” said he. 

The rogue fell back, turned pale, and tried to 
look the detective in the face. 

“They’ve found the money on another fel- 
low,” said the villain. 

“ Who said anything about any money #” re- 
turned the detective. ‘‘ Let’s go and see.” 

The vigilant detective knew nothing of the 
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snccess of the search, and he therefore had a 
right to conclude that any suspicious person who 
came ashore might be the guilty party. 80 he 
improved his earliest opportunity to reap what 
handfal of harvest was offered him, and grabbed 
our quiet friend as aforesaid. 

A crowd followed. The rogue was carried 
into the presence of his victim. 

“ Hallo, Sour!” salated the other officer, see- 
ing the gentleman in sable beforehim. ‘ Did 
you eome on in this boat?” 

“1 aid,” be answered, with dignity. “ What 
if I did, sir?” 

“Then you robbed our friend there,” point- 
ing to the owner of the pocket-book ; “ that’s all 
there is about that. I’m convinced that this man 
here is the wrong person. You took that money, 
and slipped it into our friend’s pocket, to sereen 
yourself! I only wish I’d seen you when I first 
came on board !” 

The rogue was dumb. He tried to look in- 
nocence, but it was nothing but blankness. He 
shuffied, and bullied, and evaded, and swore; 
and then he held up his wrists fora pair of steel 
bracelets, and was led away to the great delight 
of everybody in general, and Mr. Snickers in 
particular. 

“ Take that, then!” said honest Uncle Isaac, 
stepping up briskly to his turned back and de- 
livering a vigorous kick with his new cowhides. 
“Next time, learn to let an honest citizen 
alone 1” 

The policemen interfered, and the crowd 
cheered. And Uncle Isaac, gathering up such 
** duds ” as he had supplied himself with for his 
long contemplated trip, stepped with a light heart 
off the boat, and placed himself on board the 
early train from the foot of Canal Street for 
home; shaking off the very dust of his feet 
against the town, and hurrying back to old 
Connecticut again with all the speed of which 
steam is capable. 

He declared that Gossippee is just the quiet- 
est and pleasantest village in the created world ; 
and advises all his friends to avoid New York as 
they would —— well, the old fellow who never 
stops to leave his card among his gentlemen ac- 
quaintance. New York will never see Mr. Isaac 
Snickers again. ‘ 





The ions of men, when directed by their 
reason, fare the eources of the most Sasotling 
virtues, as well as the means of the greatest en- 
joyment; but if they are permitted to become 
the masters instead of the ministers of human 
conduct, they are the suicidal destroyers of hap- 
piness. 


MY OLD HA?’S STORY. 





BY JOHN K. THOMAS. 





O stay thy foot, ungentle youth, 
Have pity on my worn-out age; 
Canst ever thou forget the trath 
I screened thee from the weather's rage? 


Art thou possessed of gratitude? 
Or dost thou lack that quality, 
‘That thou shouldst in an angry mood, 
Bparn me with such a croelty? 


Know, proud man, if you force the tale, 1 
Dve been where you can never be, 

T’ve gased on diamonds in my trail, 
Bo brilliant, they would daszle thee. uy 


Ay, once was I called graceful, fair, 
‘When roaming through my native deless 
‘Then waa I happy, free, and there 
I fearless walked in flowery vales. 


But ah, alas how changed those scenes, 
‘Nayght lives but my remembrance new, 

‘Too dim te mirror such bright beams, 
Reflected from the landscape’s brow. 


7Twes on a gentle sammer’s day, 
‘The bright, uncloaded sun broke forth 
Among the trees, whose thick array 
Studded the green, unbroken earth. 


Vaconselous a4 I Jay beside 

A marmuring, mossy, forest stream, 
Recalling happy days, with pride— 

A yell awoke me from my dream. 


Instinotively I fled away, 

‘With hurried footeteps urged by fear, 
And hiding, in 8 covert lay, 

‘Till soon I found my foes were near. 


Then quicker them before I fied, 
With all my speed the dreadful spot, 

But quicker, with its polsoned head, 

i, An arrow to my heart was shot. 


And now I've little more to sdd, 
Exoept to ask thee once again, 

To give me to some helpless lad, 
And thus add lustre to thy name. 


For generous deeds will last for aye, 
In bold relief on memory’s page, 

‘They'll cast their sunbeams in our way, 
‘To watm us in our wintry age. 





USE MINUTES. 1 


If asked, says Channing, how can the laboring 
man find time for self-culture? I answer, that 
an earnest purpose finds time or makes time. 
It seises on spare moments, and turns fragments 
to golden acoount. A man who follows his call- 
ing with industry and spirit, and uses his carn- 
ings economically, will always have some portion 
of the day at command. % has often been ob- 
servéd that those who have the most time at their 
disposal profit by it the least. 


A FISH STORY. - 


BY SALMON FINN FRY. 





There was never a more honest heart in all 
the “Old Bay State” than that which beat for 
sixty years beneath the homespun frock of Dea- 
con ——. A general confidence was reposed in 
his integrity, us was. manifested by the various 
offices of trast he had been called upon to fill, 
not only in town and church affairs, but he had 
several times enjgyed all the “ honors and emolu- 
ments” pertaining to some petty positions which 
he had been permitted to occupy through the fa- 
yor of old Governor G. 

The deacon was by no means # man possessed 
of an undue amount of pride; he “‘ bore his hon- 
ors meekly ;” yet he was especially conscious of 
these gubernatorial benefits and was very de- 
sirous of expressing his appreciation of the gov- 
ernor’s kindness. In fact, the deacon grew ner- 
vous as year after year slipped by without an 
“available ” opportunity presenting itself for ac- 
complishing his desire in this respect, for he was 
a man of but moderate worldly endowments, and 
was well aware that unless his testimonial should 
be in accordance with his means, the governor 
who was a practical economist would regard it 
as inappropriate. 

One morning in autumn the deacon had com- 
pleted his category of domestic duties, and was 
engaged in securing his winter's supply of fish 
from the waters of the “Merrimack,” on the 
borders of which lay his farm, when the “ trap ” 
which had so long been set, was sprung, and he 
“caught a sunbeam,” ia the shape of the finest 
salmon that had for years been taken from that 
beantifal river. This fish, rare and then consid- 
ered a great luxury, was to the deacon an unde- 
niable god send, and the first thought that pop- 
ped into his exulting cranium, was, that this 
should be the medium of his acknowledgement 
to the governor. But little time was lost in ap- 
prising his delighted spouse of his good fortune 
and of his determination ; and her cheerful smile 
beamed an acquiescent approval of his happy 
 thonght. 

As at that time no railroad had been introduc- 
ed into New England, his mode of procedure was 
plain, the deacon was to be his own “master of 
transportation,” and was to devote his “express ” 
attention to the matter of its safe presentation 
to the governor. While the deacon was having 
an eye to his personal deportment, in the 
way of performing sundry evolutions with his 
Sunday wardrobe, his better half had the salmon 
snugly ensconced in a napkin, then carefully de- 
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posited in a neat box, while their only son, John, 
was endeavoring to illustrate the “fitness of 
things,” by adjusting a jaded old mare to an 
ancient green wagon, whose greenest days had 
long since passed away. 

It is nearly noon when the deacon is ready and 
off. In due course of time we find him bringing 
up and alighting at the half way house in tle 
little village of ——. He enters the tavern to 
enjoy a quiet custom of those days; in which he 
finds himself not alone. He soon becomes com- 
municative, gives an inward chuckle, then the 
whole story, of the capture and destination of his 
prize, to three jolly looking listeners whose 
curved line of conduct, and highly colored coun- 
fenances onght to have Mssured him that the 
spirit they were so much enjoying, was not the 
spirit of his recital, and thas they were utterly 
ineapable of appreciating the beauty of the com- 
plimentary service upon which he was engaged. 

One of the company rose from his chair, gave 
a significant wink and walked to the door, “here,” 
said be, “is a subject |” 

Having that day bought @ small, lank, bony 
pollock, he raised it from the grass where it bad 
been quietly reposing, went to'the deacon’s wag- 
on, removed the salmon from its box, and care- 
fally substituted the pollock. 

The deacon’s pipe and story being concluded, 
ont he walks from the tavern and in all his bliss- 
ful ‘unconsciousness remounts his wagon, 
“bound,” as he says, “ for the governor's.” 

Upon reaching B. he drove directly to the gov- 
ernor’s house, dismounted, asceraded the steps, 
rang the bell and requested to be permitted to 
see his excellency. 5 

The governor received him with his usnal ur 
banity and the deacon was “all right.” After 
disposing of the customary preliminaries in such 
cases made and provided, the deacon commenced 
a.vetspeech, in which he enumerated the various 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of the 
governor, of the consciousness of his own obliga- 
tions therefor, and of his long desire to in some 
manner make known to him his appreciation. 

“T have brought for you, sir,” said he, “the fi- 
nest fish that has been caught in our noble river 
these ten years. Ihave brought it myself, sir, 
fresh from the water this morning.”’ 

The governor duly thanked him for his “ very 
agreeabld but unnecessary” attention, and im- 
mediately requested the servant to bring the box 
from the wagon. It was soon opened, and lo! 
in lien of the extraordinary ‘salmon that had been 
represented as occupying that snug apartment, 
what should be unfoliied to view but the “ lone, 
lorn”’ pollock ! 


THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 1B 


“What,” said the governor, “do you mean to 
insalteme, sir? Are you not aware, sir, that 
this is m pollock? the meanest fish that ever 
swam” Then addressing his servant, ‘“re- 
move the thing immediately !” 

The poor deacon whose eyes upon first behold- 
ing the metamorphosis, had become distended to 
such a degree that they would have done capital 
service as hat-pega, stood perfectly dambfounded, 
then taking his box he quietly backed out, 
jumped into his wagon, turned his horse’s head 
and started for home. When he reached the 
“half way bouse,” his eadjand wocfal counte- 
nance revealed to his three listening friends, who 
were awaiting his retarn, the effects of his mis- 
fortune. They welcomed him, and inquired 
into the particulars of his visit. At first he was 
disposed to evade their questioning, but as they 
insisted upon knowing how he had been received 
by the governor, there was no alternative, and he 
related all that hadhappened. The fact was de- 
clared to be most extraordinary, and the commis- 
eration apparently excited in his behalf seemed 
but to render the deacon the more sore. A fa- 
yorable opportunity presenting itself, again was 
the box opened, the pollock was removed and 
the salmon replaced. : 

The deacon soon started home. The 
shades of evening had already fallen, and it was 
not until the sounding of the “ nine o’clock bell” 
that the deacon returned to his waiting spouse. 

“ Sally,” he shouted at the top of his voice, 
* gee what you’ve done! lookinthatbox! Why 
did you putin that—” (here, the deacon hesita- 
ted, not having indulged in expressions of pro- 
fanity since he had become a “better man,” but 
swelling with rage soon the check rein of his pa- 
tience broke loose, and out he belched), d—d old 
pollock !”” 

“ What !”’ shrieked poor Sally, in a tone of 
voice containing a mixture of mortification, sur- 
prise, indignation and other ingredients that 
vould require the undivided attention of an al- 
ciymist for an indefinite period to satisfactorily 
analyze, “ what do you mean!” — 

Again he gave his order, and Sally trembling- 
ly obeyed, for her “‘heart was not of stone.” 
(Lacy?) She opened the box and raised up 
—the salmon. 

Again was the deacon transfixed, An ex- 
preseively quict deliberation ensued, when, he, 
walking towards the box, raised the fish by the 
tail, (and siraultancously his boot), made a short 
pause, and shouted : 

“D—a you! J’ll teach ye (illustrating his 
remark with his foot), I'll teach ye to bea sal- 
mon in ——, and a pollock in Boston!” 





THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 


On more than one memorable occasion in his 
career in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington 
employed similar means, and staked the fate of 
his army on their success, and especially on the 
third siege of Badajoz, in 1812. ntrary to all 
calculation, the Picurina, an outwork of the town 
somewhat resembling by its position the Mame- 
lon or Kamtschatka Feedoubt before Sebastopol, 
was forced without being battered, and Badajoz 
itself was carried by storm before the counter- 
scarp was blown in or the fire of the place si- 
lenced. No man who has ever read it can have 
forgotten the language in which the historian of 
that great contest relates the most terrible aetion 
of the war, The ramparts, crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms, just illuminated by 
the glaré of flames from below ; the red columns 
of the British, deep and broad, coming on like 
streams of burning lava; the sudden arrival. of 
the Light Division and the Fourth Division on 
the brink of the yawning chasm, into which they 
dashed with incredible fary, some to be smother- 
ed in the wet ditch beneath, some to be dashed 
by the shot against the strong palisade, some to 
be'torn upon the jagged range of sword-blades 
fixed in ponderous beams which defended the 
top of the breach. For two hours did our men 
persevere with indominable courage in the at- 
tempt to force their way through this scene of 
slaughter, and it was not until hundreds of the 
boldest and bravest had perished that they were 
compelled to acknowledge that the breach of the 
Trinidad was impregnable. It was past mid- 
night, and 2000 men had already fallen, when the 
Duke of Wellington ordered the remainder to 
retire and reform for a second assault. Even 
that order was executed with difficulty, and the 
fate of Badajoz might have been undecided that 
night if other portions of the troops had not 
foand means to scale the castle and to carry a 
bastion, and enter the town ata different point. 
Out of the Anglo-Portuguesse army of 22,000 
men, no less than 5000 fell at the siege of Bada- 
jes. and 3750 at the assault alone.—London 

imes. z 





HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Have you ever observed what a dislike servants 
have to anything cheap? They hate saving 
their master’s money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the other day. Finding we 
consumed a.vast deal of soap, Isat down in my 
thinking chair, and took the soap question into 
consideration, having reason to suspect we were 
using a rather expensive article, where a much 
cheaper one would serve the purpose better. I 


ordered half-a-doren pounds of both sorts, but 
took the precaution ef changing the’ papers on 
which the prices were marked before giving them 


into the hands of Betty. 
“ Well, Betty which soap do you find washes 
best 1” 
“<Q, plase, sir, the dearest in the blue paper, 
it makes the lather as well again as tho other.”” 
Well, Botty, you shall always have it then.” 
And thus the “unsuspecting Betty saved me 
gome pounds a year, and washed the clothes bet- 
ter.—Rev. Sydney Sunith. 
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LEONORE, 





‘BY MAS. SARAH RB. DAWES. 





She sat like « statue calm and white, 
In the dear old seat of old, 

Where oft they sat in the clear moonlight, 
‘When his deep, fond love he told. 


‘The teartrops dimmed her lustrous eyes, 
Those orbs of midnight hue, 

And oft there burst low, stified sighs, 
From out her heart so true. 


“(He's gone! and 0 tis over now, 
The cruel words are spoken; 
Pye heard my doom, and I must bow— 
‘The ties of love are broken. 


‘(He ne'er shall know the erashing wo 
‘That fell upon my heart, 
‘When he bade me from his presence go, 
And paid that we must part. 


“Ay, let him seek the halls of pride, 
Where fashion holds her sway, 
And choose him there s nobler bride, 
Than her he’s spurned to-day. 


“0 why did he seek our humble cot, 
And win my virgin heart, 
And vow in this dear, sacred spot, 
‘That nought our souls should part. 


“Henceforth alone the life-path here 
‘With prouder step I'll tread, 
And none rhall know the gloom so drear, 
ly heart hath overspread. 


‘171 teach my face to wear a amile, 
Till be #0 wildly gay, 
Although my heart is wrung the while 
‘With grief I ne'er may say.” 


‘They found her sitting there at morn, | 
Like a statue calm and white; 
For ber sou! had sped ere the early dawn, 
To the realm that knows no blight. 
—$< +302 + ______ 


CATCHING A BOOBY, 





BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH, 





‘Vessers cruising on the-Pacific coast, any- 
where from Cape Horn to California, frequently 
fall in with a species of bird known among the 
sailors by the certainly not very poetical name 
of booby. These birds sometimes follow a ship 
several days in succession, and frequently alight 
on the rigging, where they may easily be taken 
by hand. They area large, black bird, and as 
stupid as they are black—for they will most gen- 
erally allow themselves to'be caught rather than 
fiy away ; end to this fact, I suppose, they are 
indebted for their name. 

At the time my story opens, I was before the 
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mest, in the good ship Carioca, bound up to 
Acapulco. We were then on the Chilian coast, 
and for several days our youngsters had been 
having fine sport catching boobies, which had 
come aboard in great numbers, but that after. 
noon they had all disappeared. 

After everything had been made snug for the 
night, our men collected, as usual, on the top: 
gallant forecastle, to smoke their pipes, and spin 
their yarns to while away the time till eight Dells. 

One of our number had just commenced “a 
stretcher,” when he was interrupted by one Joe 
Driscoll—said Joe, by the way, was a great 
practical joker, and was always ready to play 8 
trick upon a shipmate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

“Hark! boys, I believe I hear a booby 
screeching !” 

‘We all listened attentively, and heard a sort ef 
screeching noise aloft, similar to that made by 
one of the aforesaid boobies ; nothing could be 
seen of one, however. As the noise still con- 
tinued, I approached the foremast, and after lis- 
tening attentively for a few moments, I ascer~ 
tained that the noise was occasioned by the 
starboard fore-topsail sheet grating in the sheave- 
hole, at the end of the foreyard. I reported the 
result of my investigation to the men on the 
forecastle, and the man was about resuming his 
yarn, when Joe Driscoll again spoke. 

“Ttell you what, shipmates, if you'll only 
keep mum, when the boy Jim comes from the 
wheel we'll bave some fan. I'll make him think 
there’s a booby aloft, and he’ll go right straight 
up after him; when he gets up there, though, 
and finds there’s no booby there but himself, 
wont he blow, though? It’s as good as a month’s 
wages any time, to hear Jim sputter when he 
gets a little riled.” 

If Joe Driscoll could only have known how 
the joke would in the long run be turned upon 
himself, we fancy he would not have been in 
quite so much haste about it; for, although he 
got the langh upon Jim at the time, years after- 
wards, Jim turned the tables upon him in hard- 
some style, as our story will soon show. 

Joe had hardly ceased speaking, when four 
bells struck, and in a moment moré, Jim came 
from the wheel. When he was abreast the fore- 
rigging, Joe hailed him, thus : 

“T say, Jim, there’s a booby somewhere aloft 
there for’ard.” 

“Where is het” said Jim, all excitement. 
“ Just show him to me, and I'It be up after him - 
quicker ’n ever I went up to furl a royal.” 

At that instant, the screeching noise was again 
heard. 5 : 
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“By Jupiter!” said Jim, “ there’ is one up 
-there; just hear him!” and before Joe could 
say more, he was half-way up the lower rigging. 
He paused a moment at the foretop, and looked 
about, bet secing nothing in the shape of a booby, 
he was about déscending to the deck, when Joe 
again hailed bim. 

“I say, Jim, I’ve got my eye on him now; 
there he site, on the fore-topgallant yard.” 

Jim looked up, and sure enough, there was 
something on the yard, that now it was nearly 
dark, looked like the identical bird; though it 


was nothing more nor less than a grammett: (8 | 


piece of rope in the form of a logp), that bel ong- 
ed on the yard—bat.it stood erect—which gave 
it very much the appearance of a large bird, sit- 
ting on the yard. 

Jim crept cautiously up the topmast, and top- 
gallant rigging, and stopped a moment at the 
crosstrees before going on to the yard, so as not 
to frighten the bird away by a too sudden ap- 
proach ; then laying slowly outon to the yard 
until he was within a foot of the sosupposed 
booby, he made a’ desperate grasp at the criter’s 
legs, and caught hold of the aforesaid grummett! 

As Jim started to come down, Driscoll sung 
out: 

“Tsay, Jim, don’t come down without that 
booby ; there he is, on the fore-topgallant yard ; 
eatch him quick, or he’ll be gone.” 

Joe had had a hard matter before him to keep 
from laaghing, allthe while Jim was in the rig- 
ging; but now that Jim had discovered how he 
had been sold, there was no longer any cause for 
keeping mum (as he called is), so he. barst into 
a loud laugh, and all hands on the forecastle fol 
lowed suit. 

The boy Jim did not appear at all vexed by 
the joke that had been played upon him, but al- 
though we were seven months longer on the voy- 
age, he did not speak to Joe Driscoll in all that 
time. 

Years after the events recorded above, Joe 
Driseoll, now Captain Driscoll, arrived in Bos- 
ton from China, in command of a fine brig. As 
it would be a considerable length of time before 
his brig would again be ready for sea, not wish- 
ing to remain idle so long, he began to look 
about him for oe do, in the meantime. 
Afew mornings after his arrival, he saw the fol- 
lowing advertisement in a New York paper: 

“Wantep—A master for the ship Stormy 
Petrel, fora short cruise only. Apply to the 


owner at the Astor House. 
“James D. Rernops.” 


The next day, when Captain Driscoll called 
on Mr. Reynolds, to offer his services as master 
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of the Stormy Petrel, little did he dream thet 
Reynoldé, the ship owner, was once the “boy 
Jim,” on board the ship Carioca—but it was 
eyen so. 

“Did you wish to engege a master for your , 
vessel, sir?” said Driscoll. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Reynolds. “I adver- 
tised to that effect. I have had a number of 
Spplicants for the berth, but none that suited me ; } 
the present captain of my vessel is just recov- 
ering from a dangerous illness; it will be some 
little time, however, before he will be able to 
take command of the ship, and I thought that 
while the ship was waiting for him, I might as 
well, provided I could get # suitable man, take a 
cargo of something round to Boston.” 

In a short time, a bargain was struck up be- 
tween the two. 
take the Stormy Petrel to Boston, for a certain 
sum of money. The day came for sailing, and 
Captain Driscoll upon going on board, was eur- 
prised, by not finding a living soul on board the , 
ship—and no signs of acrew. Ten o’clock was 
the hour to start, Ten o’clock came, but no 
seamen with it. 

“Confouad it all,” said Driscoll; “here “tis 
time that anchor was up, and not a man aboard 
yet. I'll work ’em up, though, to pay for this, * 
when they do get aboard, the lazy beggars !” 

‘Captain Driscoll did not dream in all this time 
but what Mr. Reynolds had engaged a crew for 
his ship; but such was not the case, however, a8 
the reader will shortly see. 

Just as the ship’s clock struck, the hour of 
eleven, Mr. Reynolds stepped over the gangway 
of his vessel, and accosted Captain Driscoll. 

“How's this, sir?” said he; “I thought you 
ware to be off at ten o'clock |” 

“So I was,” said Driscoll, “ but the crew have 
not come aboard yet.”” 

“What's that to you, sir?” said Reynolds. 
Did-you not ageee: td-take my ship round to Bas- 
ton?” 

“Most certaitity, sir; but hew am I to do it 
without a crew?” 

“That's not my lookeat! you agreed to take 
this vessel to. Boston—yon said you could take 
her round quicker than sny other man—now, 
sir, I want to see you take her round.” 

“There must be some mistake,. here, Mr. 

” 


“None at all, I assure you, sir; itis all per 
fectly plain. You said you could take my ship 
to Boston, and I engaged, yon accordingly; and 
now, air, will yeu take her round, or will you for- 
feit your agreement? one or the other, sir, I wish 
you to do immediately.” 


Captain Driscoll agreeing to | 
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“Mr, Reynolds, I demand an explanation.” 

“¢ That you shall'certainly have.” o 

* Joe Driscoll,” said Mr. Reynolds, straiten- 
ing bimeelf up, and looking him full in the face. 
“Do you recollect, a good many years ago, of 
having sailed in the ship Carioca ?”” 

“T do,” said Driscoll. 

“And do you recollect sending the ‘ boy Jim,’ 
aloft to catch a booby ?” 

“I do,” said Driscoll; “but what has that to 
do with you and me?” 

“TI will tell you, ina very few words, and then, 
sir, I wish you to rid my deck of your presence, 
as soon as possible. I am the boy, Jin—you 
sent me aloft to catch a booby. I found none, 
consequently I caught none. But I have at last, 
both found and caught a booby! When I went 
on to that yard, and found there was no booby 
there, I inwardly resolved never to lose sight of 
yon, until I had paid you off in your own coin. 
I knew you the moment you called on me at the 
Astor House, and actedaccordingly. I have now 
so further need of your services, for you have 
forfeited your contract, and I Adve caught the 
booby 

THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, 

We read in the Abdille du Nord the following : 
In the month of July, 1853, the Emperor 
Nicholas was passing along the English quay, 
when he noticed a hearse traversing the road, 
followed only by one person, an official from the 
hospitals. Surprised at seeing neither the pa- 
rents nor friends of the deceased following the 
remains to their last home, the emperor stopped 
his carriage and asked who it was to be buried. 

‘A poor employee of the hospital,’ said the 





man. 

At these words, the emperor left the carriage, 
removed his helmet, made the sign of the cross, 
and followed the hearse, -his head uncovered. 
Acrowd of people, including-some distinguished 

, hastened: to follow his example, and 
it was not long before the cortege became most 
imposing. Then, turning to the crowd, the em- 
Peror said, in a loud Te 2 “ 1 

‘Now, gentlemen, at will ren- 
der the last duties of a Christian Xo this poor. 
deceased, and that you will accompany the body 
to the tomb.’ . 





: RUSSIAN MBOHANICS, 

The manual dexterity of the Russian mechan- 
ics is said to be almostmarvellous. The favorite 
implement of all workers in wood is an axe with 
a broad blade and short handle. The workman 
wields it with one hand, and he will smooth a 
board with it as well as with a plane, or make 9 
joint that defies the closest scrutiny to detect it. 

hough as yet no great work of art, no wonder- 
fal creation of genius, no striking discovery in 
science or invention in mechanics, has been pro- 
duced by a Russian, yet in éverything that re- 
quires accuracy of eye, delicacy of touch, and 
minute imitation, he is unsurpassed. 
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THE VARNISH TREE. 

The very best Japan varnish is prepared from 
the rhus Jomivifere of Japan, whicke grows in 
great abundance in many parts of that country, 
aud is likewise, cultivated fa many Places on ac- 
count of the great advantages derived fram it. 
This varnish, which oozes out of the tree on 
being wounded, is procured from stems that are 
three old, and is received in some proper 
vessel. At first it is of a lightish color, and of the 
consistence of cream, but grows thicker and 
black on being exposed to the air. It is so trans- 
parent when laid pure and unmixed upon boxes 
or furniture, that every vein of the wood may 
be seen. For the most part a dark ground is 
spread underneath it, which causes it to reflect 
like a mirror; and for this purpose recourse is 
frequently hati to the fine sludge, which is gotin - 
the trough under a grindstone, or to ground 

coal ; occasionally a red substance is mixed 
with the varnish, and sometimes gold leaf 
ground very fine. 

This varnish hardens very much, but will 
not endure any blows, cracking and flying al- 
most like glass though it can stand boiling 
water without any damage. With this the 
Japanese varnish over the posts of their doors, 
and most articles of farniture which are made 
of wood. It far exceeds the Chinese and Siam- 
ese varnish, and the best is colfected about the 
town of Jassino. It is cleared from impuri- 
ties by wringing it through very fine paper; 
then about a hundredth part of an oil called 
toi, which is expressed from the fruit of bignonia 
tomentosa, is added to it, and being ptat tuto wood- 
en vessels, either alone or mixed with native 
cinnabar, or some black substance, it is sold all 
over Japan. The expressed oil of the seeds 
serves for candles. The tree is said to be equal- 
ly poisonous as the rhus venenata, or American 
poison tree, commonly called swamp sumach.— 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. 

+22 + ___ 
AN ACCOMPLISHED BLIND MAN. 

The Journal of Chartres gives an account of 
a water-mill, in the hamlet of Olsleme, near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, without 
either assistance or advice from any one. The 
masonry, carpenter’s work, roofing, stairs, pad- 
dle-wheel, cogs, in a word, all the machinery per- 
taining to the mill, has bean made, put up, and 
set in motion by him alone. He has also, the 
above journal asserts, made his own fuarnitare. 


- When the water is low, and the mill does not 


work, our blind miller becomes a joiner and also 
a turner, on a lathe of his own invention, and 
so he makes all manner of utensils, and pretty 
toy wind-mills for the juveniles, He lives quite 
alone, sweeps his own room; his mother, who 
has fifteen children to care for, lives a mile off, 
and does not trouble her head about “ her blind 
boy,” for “he earns his Bread now,” she says, 
“Cand does not want her.” In 1852 this blind 
miller was rewarded with a medal by the agricul- 
taral society of the arrondissement, for 8 ma- 
chine serving the double purpose of winnowing 
corn and separating the best grains from the 
common ort. 
<-> —___—_- 

Perseverance fails ninetgen times, but sucpeeds 

the twentieth. Never give up. 
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TO AN ABSENT ONE. 





BY DWOGEN aPToN. 
er 
‘Far away from the beart that is true to thet, 
Wilt thou, my Jove, be as true to me? 
In thy lonely watch at the dead of night, 
Does my image come in the calm starlight, 
‘To soothe thee with memories of the past, 
And with bopes of joys that may come at bat? 


have waited and watched for thy coming long, 
‘TM my heart grows sad at the sea waves’ song; 
© svcn may it be thet I'll wateh no more, 
And we wander together o'er this bright shore; 
‘For then will my doubts and my trials end, 
‘When our spirits in holy eommunion blend. 


OR I list to the storm-fiead howling around, 

As be wakes the broad billows’ lonely sound; 
Then my heart is wrung by many feers, 

And thy safety prayed with the prayer of tears— , 
Bave thou, 0 God, that fragile bark! ? 
Be thou its shield in the tempest dark! 


Bat if grief should come with a darkening cloud, 
‘Yo throw o'er my heart its gloomy shroud, 

And chase from my life those visions bright, 
‘Leaving it eflent and dark as night— 

Ah no! hope whispers it cannot be, 

And I may still fondly dream of thee. 


‘When the tempest is wandering all abroad, 
1 will give thee up to the oare of thy God; 
For be who wisely rules above, 

. Can keep and protect the life I loves 

And a white-robed angel oometh to tell, 

Thy God and thy Maker doeth all things well. 
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BY FEEDS) ace 8. WARREN. 





Tux setting,sun, whose level beams shone 
warm and glowing through the soft haze of a 
summer afternoon, gilding with dazzling bright- 
ness the palaces and spires of the royal city of 
Berlin, fell with an equal blaze of glory upon 
the high attic-window of an unpretending house 
in an obscure quarter of the metropolis, lighting 
up with an unwonted splendor the mean apart- 
ment to which the window belonged. 

The interior of the room—like most students’ 
apartmente—contained nothing but a couple of 
chairs, a table, several largo sized and well 
smoked pipes, a bed, and a pair of schlagers, 
or duelling-swords. I have said this was all the 
Toom contained, but upon closer examination, an 
easel, brushes, colors, and the paraphernalia of an 
artist, would have been seen huddled together in 
scorner,as if they had been kicked there by 
their irritable proprietor in some ebullition of 
Passion or disgust, as in reality was the case. 

Striding from end to end of the little room, 





W- 


a] With all the calm and quiet resignation you 
,| Would naturally look for in a newly caged lion- 


ess, was a young man of strikingly prepossesaing 


.] *Ppearance, who seemed to be laboring under an 


excess of emotion, which, to judge from the ex- 
pression of hig countenance, and the energy with 
which he kicked ont of his way everything that 
interrupted his progress, was far from being 
pleasant. Suddenly checking himself in his 
rapid walk, and kicking one of the before-men- 
tioned pipes violently through the window, he | 
broke forth : 

“Well, this is delightful, certainly! well 
worth living and striving for! Heream I, Carl 
Von Lagerbier, without a guilder to bless my- 
self withal ; and what is worse, have been in- 
sulted, kicked, yes, kicked, and that, too, in the | 
presence of Marie, without being able to obtain. 


| redress, for her own father committed the as- 
| eault. What am I to do? yes, truly, what am 


Itodo? That kick not only lowered me in the. 
eyes of Marie, but at the same time deprived | 
me of the means of existence. Let me review . 
my life for the past two or three months, for I . 
have been living in such a state of excitement — 
and bewilderment, for that period, that, to say . 
the truth, I hardly know what has taken . 
place. 

“Let me see, In the first place, then, up to 
three months ago, I had lived along in this attic, .. 
painting my pictures in contentment, and selling 
them, for little enough, Heaven knows, bat still 
sufficient to enable me to rub, and go; when, in 
an evil hour—yes, it was an evil hour, for how, 
how can I ever hope to aspire to the hand of 
Marie’—-the Count Von Conigsberg comes to , 
me with s proposal to instruct his daughter in 
drawing and painting, for which he wasto paya . 
' itberal salary. I, of course, accepted at onee— 
fool if Ididn’t—went to the count’s palace, and 
was shown for my pupil 8 seraph, an angel, a— 
a—in short, Marie Von Conigsberg: Heaven 
knows how I ever succeeded in teaching hex 
anything, for I was over head and ears in love 
with her from the first minute, and—undeserving 
dog that I am—she, in a short time, began to 
experience similar feelings toward me. Each 
knew and felt the sentiments of the other’s heart, 
but committed not our thoughts to words, antil 
this most accursed day, when, fancying ourselves 
alone, I precipitated myself at her feet, and 
poured forth my tale of love. She, poor fint- 


‘tering, trembling dove, threw herself sobbing - 
‘into my arms, vowing to be mine, and only 


mine. For a blissful moment, I pressed her to 
my heart, when that diabolical count, her father, 


rashed into the room, and overwhelmed me witha 
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torrent of abuse, calling me villain, thief and 
robber. 

“Well, woll, it is all folly, this thinking of the 
past; the present has stronger claims to my at- 
tention. What the deute am I to do? I ask 
again. I’ve no money, not a dot; for, although 
the count, to do him justice, paid me promptly 
and liberally, yet, fool that Iwas, Ilaid out every 
stiver so soon as I touched it, in clothes and 
adornments for my—rather prepossessing, I 
, flattet myself—person, so that now I am penni- 
legs. I would go on painting, but before I can 
finish a picture and sell it, I shall starve, to a 
dead certainty. What an idiot I have been, not 
to improve the oppottunity this past three 
months, when I might have painted half a dozen 
pictures, at least, the sale of which would now 
place me in a decidedly comfortable position ; 
but then I need not reproach myself with idle- 
ness. How could I paint? Didn't I try? With 
Marle continually in my mind, it was impossible 
to paint anything but her sweet face, and I'd 
sooner cut off my right hand than paint her por- 
trait for any blockhead that chose to buy it. 

“0, Marie, Marie, were it not for breaking 
thy dear little heart, I would precipitate myself 
from the heights of the Brockén; but that 
would involve the expense of travel, and is con- 
sequently impossible. Shoot myself; that 
would require a pistol, equally unattainable. 
O, the miseries of poverty; too poor to commit 
suicide in a gentlemanly manner. By all that’s 
miserable and unlucky, I could find it in my 
heart to sell myself to the adversary, as church- 
men call him. Better men than myself have 
dohe as much, according to all accounts.’” 

A low, ringing laugh resounded through the 
roont, as Carl pronounced the last words. 

“What the deuce is that?” said hé, starting 
suddenly, and gazing in every direction; but as 
nothing beside the bare walls met his gaze, he 
resumed his walk, and his soliloquy. 

* Well, it is folly repining. Something niust 
be ‘done, and that speedily. So far as Ican see, 
there is but one thing I can do; go to the mu- 
sett and stady the pictures until Y can get 
something into my head besfdes Marie, then re- 
tum and paint incedsantly, and trust to fortune 
to finish « picture before I quite starve. Gad, 
there is half an hour of daylight yet; I’ll go at 
once.” : 

With these words, he left the room, descended 
eight or nine flights of stairs, and took his way 
toward the Royal Museum. It was quite late 
when he entered the picture gallery, and ‘but a 
few loiterers remained of the crowds that had 
thronged the place through the day. Passing to 
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the farthest extremity of the half, he was soon 
completely absorbed, apparently in the contem- 
plation of an Albert Durer, before which he 
stationed himeelf, though in reality his thoughts 
were with the franlein, Marie Von Conigsberg. 
A long time hé stood motionless before the 
picture, in such @ state of abstraction as to be 
wholly unconscious of the lapse of time. The 
moon, which was at its fall, rose bright and glo- 
rious, pouring its silvery flood through the great 
windows of the gallery, giving a strange, fantas- 
tic aspect to the fornis and faces that looked out 
st him from the numberless paintings that 
adorned the walls of that abode of art. A 
couple of hours, it may be, he stood thus still 
and statue-like, while in thought he was living 
over again the hours he had passed in teaching 
his beloved Marie to draw and paint, and some- 
thing more, when, having reviewed in regular 
order every scene of which he formed a part, 
from the commencement of their acquaintance, 
he arrived in due course at the point of time in 
which that most unfortunate kick had been. ad- 


| ministered. The degrading recollection roused 


him from his reverie, and starting suddenly, he 
cast a look around, and for the first time became 
aware of the lateness of the hour. Muttering to 
himself, in an uncommonly energetic manner, & 
few words, the purport of which I could not ex- 
actly make out, he tarned on his heel and strode 
rapidly toward the door. © 

The hall was completely deserted; the last 
straggler had long since taken hia departure, 
and our hero’s footsteps, as he hurriedly paced 
the dim gallery, sounded singularly Loud and dis- 
tinct, awakening strange echoes, which reverber- 
ated along the high arched roof, and among the 
lofty pillars, until they died away in the distant 
aisles with a sound like low, mocking laughter. 

“ Sacrament !”” muttered he, when, upon 
reaching the entrance, he found the ponderous 
doors closed for the night. ‘ Was there ever 
such an unlucky dog born into this detestable, 
disgusting world? Byall the infernal powers, I 
verily believe the fiend himself is enlisted against 
me, and takes pleasure in making me miserable. 
Now if it were only the reverse, if I could only 
enlist his snlphureous highness in my favor, 
wouldn’t it be glorious? It’sno such dreadfal 


‘thing, efter all. Ican’tbe much worse off than 


Iam at present, and, as I said before, better men 
than myself have done as mach. There was 


‘Paust, and what’s name, and the Count de 


Saint Germain, and what-d’ye call-him, and ® 
host of others, only I can’t think of their names, 
all of them men by no moans to be sneezed at, 
who bettered their worldly condition very mate- 
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rially by a little business transaction with old 
square toes. By Jupiter, I wish I-knew how the 
thing was done.” 

The same low, ringing laugh that he had 
heard in his attic, a few hours before, sounded 
through the deserted hell, very low and soft, but 
distinet and prolonged, as if caught up and re- 
echoed by a thousand mocking voices. 

“Eh? Hallo, who’s that” ealled our hero, 
looking around in every direction. ‘Imagina- 
tion, I suppose, or an echo, or something ;” and 
he retraced his steps towards tho window where 
he had first stationed himeelf. 

As he approached the spot, he observed, 
pacing slowly along in the moonlight, a tall fig- 
ure, enveloped in a long black military cloak, 
and with a slouched hat, ornamented with a 
long, jet black plume—set jauntily upon his 
head, after the manner of those gallants who 
think no small things of themselves. 

“ Hallo, here’s another unfortanate individual 
fastened in for the night,” thought Carl; “he 
doubtless is the anmannerly scoundrel who saw 
fit to laugh at my remarks, but a moment since. 
By Jove, he'd better not repeat the experiment, 
for I feel savage as a hyena to-night, and would 
like nothing better than to give somebody a 
good serviceable thrashing. I wonder who the 
deuce he is, and why I haven't seen him before? 
Bat what do I care who heis? I-don’t care for 
him; Idon’t care for anybody, not I—exceps 
Marie, dear little Marie. Impertinent scoun- 
dre}, what business has he to intrade upon my 
privacy? I selected this place to walk in my- 
self, and I want to be alone, I do, and I’m going 
to be alone. 
trying to light his cigar here, too ; there’s a dia- 
bolical smell of brimstone. If I catch him 
smoking, 1’ll cram the cigar down his throat.” 

With these, and similar belligerent thoughts 
chasing one another through his brain, he con- 
tinued to walk toward the window. 
ger, being somewhat in advance, reached the 
wall first, and turning, passed our hero, midway 
the aisle, but without speaking. This was re- 
peated several times, Carl, all the while, working 
himself into a farioas passion, until, in passing 
the fourth time, he could contain himself no 
longer. Accordingly, confronting the stranger, 
and assuming a look and manner intended to an- 
nihilate him upon the spot, he addressed him: 

“I say, who the deuce are you? Is the balld- 
ing so small, that you can find no other place to 
walk but this? I wish to be alone! d’ye under- 
stand? alone. Your society is far from being 
enchanting, and you'll accommodate me by 
taking yourself out of this, as seon as you'can 
possibly make it convenient.” 


Confound the fellow, he’s been: 


The stran-: 








“Why, really, this is very unhandsome treat- 
ment, I must say,” returned the stranger, in a . 
courteous manner. “I assure you, I should not’ 
have intruded'upon your solitude, except upott 
the repeated and pressing invitation from your- 
self.” 

“Invitation from me¢ What, in the name of 
Beelzebub, do you mean? The fellow is insane, 
clearly. 

“Not at all. If you will have the kindness to 
remember, you have twice, to night, intimated 
your desire to make a transfer of a trifling 
piece of property, upon which you would find it 
extremely difficult to effect a loan from any 
pawn-broker, but which, in the benevolence of 
my heart, I am willing to purchase at a truly” 
magnificent figure. You understand me?” 

Carl was a brave fellow, and not easily fnght- 
ened ; but it must be confessed, hé was not a 
little startled at discovering who was his com- | 
panion. The stranger, during the conversation, 
had stepped back into the moonlight in such a 
position that it fell upon his face, thereby dis- 
closing a set of remarkably fitte, not to-say 
pleasing features, and had his dark eye been a 
little less piercing, no one wotld have hesitated 
to pronounce him the handsomer man of the 
two. 

“Hem, yes. I understand,” replied Cart, 
who had taken a good look at the stranger, and 
somewhat recovered himself. ‘In plain lan- 
guage, then, you are the ——;” and Carl exe- 
cated a series of downward motions with his 
thumb. ‘ 

“Why, really, my friend, you flatter me,” re- 
plied the stranger, evidently pleased with the 
compliment. “No, to tell you the truth, I am 
not the ——;” and he hesitated, imitating at 
the same time, Cart’s thumb language. “I am 
not the ——, Iam simply a —.” 

“0, ah, yes, I see, you are simply a ——. 
‘Well, simply a ——, I suppose, from what you - 
heard me say to-night, you expect I will sell 
you my soul at the first‘offer. ’Tis no great 
shakes of a soul; to be sure, and never has been ~ 
of mach benefit to me, that I know of ; but, poor 
as it is, I assure you, most’ solemnly, you wont 
get it. That, I believe, termninates our business 
for to-night. Now, sir, I have the honor to 
wish you a very good evening, and you will ac- * 
commodate me by going right straight to—any 
place you choose.” 

Quite the contrary, my friend. Our’ busi- 
ness, so far from beiig concluded, has not yet 
commenced,” returned’ the stranger, with a 
bland smilé, at the same time drawing from the 
rear inside pocket of his cost, a long, smooth, 
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caudal appendage, terminating in a peculiar 
harpoon-shaped conformation at the extremity, 
which Carl had not before observed that he was 
provided with, se snugly was. it coiled away, 
when expedient that it should be kept out of 
sight; and which the stranger, holding the bight 
in hia hand, flourished gracefully, as any less 
gifted individual would a cane, occasionally tap- 
ping his boot with the end, to give force to hia 
remarks, or switching at aome rakish fly, return- 
ing to hig quarters at that Jate hour, and whose 
lond.and irregular buzzing denoted that it was 
no good that kept him out till that time of night. 
“Quite the contrary. If you will listen to me, 
for a few minutes, I think I can convince you 
that our business has by no means been brought 
toaclose. In the first place, then, Carl Von 
Lagerbier, you are poor, very poor.” 

Carl nodded affirmatively. 

“ And for my part, I can’t see how you are to 
better your condition. In the next place, you 
are up to your ears in love with Marie Von Co- 
nigsberg, and she with you.” 

“ You are an impertinent scoundrel.” 

“ Possibly—and she with you. Now then, 
Carl, I will talk to you like a brother. O, don’t 
start; like an uncle, then, if that suits you bet- 
ter. Yes, uncle, nothing could be more proper; 
for, as I expect to grant you a Joan on collateral 
security, I most certainly have as good claim to 
be called ‘uncle’ as any mortal pawn-broker in 
existence ;” and the stranger chuckled gleefully 
at the conceit. ‘Well, then, the case is just 
here. On the one hand, we have a life of pov- 
erty, misery, and disappointed affection, not only 
for yourself, but for Marie; don’t you ‘think 
she'll suffer, too? I happen to know that she 
does suffer, and that, under the present circam- 
stances, you will never see ber more. On the 
other hand, there is boundless wealth, and a 
title, too, if you like it, Marie for your wife, and 
@ long life of happiness.” : 

“For all of which, you merely ask my etemmal 
misery? cheap, certainly. It’s of no use, I tell 
you; you only waste your time, if that’s of any 
value.” ” 

“ Peace, my impetuous young friend ; my tale 
is not.yet half told. Ido not ask a fraction of 
the.price you seem to take for granted. The 
fact is, I have taken a fancy to you, and am dis- 
posed to give you # fortune, dog cheap, Now, 
listen to me, I say, and I will inform you as to: 
the price Ido in reality ask. To give you a 
proper understanding, then, you must know that 
business has been dull with us, I may say very 
dail, for the last hundred and fifty, or two bun- 
dred years. The resident assistants have had 
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nothing to do but to grow fat and lazy, while the 
travelling agents have worked themselves to @ 
shadow, without accomplishing much of any- 
thing. Now, as previous to the period I have 
named, business had been brisk, as it is now the 
reverse, we came to the conclusion, after much 
deliberation, that our terms were too hard, and 
that people had become alarmed at the harsh 
manner in which we treated our patrons, on 
their exit ; as, for instance, that deplorable affair 
of Faust’s, what could have been more impolitic 
or unbusiness-like, than for the agent, who had 
Faust in charge, to souse him into the crater of 
Vesuvius, when his time had expired? That 
circumstance we have never ceased to deplore, 
though, to do ourselves justice, the agent in 
question had never been entrusted with any bus- 
{ness of a like character before, and was conse- 
quently perfectly green, which accounts for the 
unfortunate occurrence. 

“ For these reasons, I say, we have effected a 
thorough reform in that department whose busi- 
ness it is to negotiate with living mortals. Not 
only have the prices been reduced, but, in cer- 
tain cases, @ substitute will be allowed. You 
will see, by this tariff of prices, that your humble 
wants can be supplied upon very reasonable 
terms;” and the stranger, taking a neatly 
printed card from his vest-pocket, and tucking 
his tail under his arm, begaw running his fore 
finger down a column of figures. 

“ Ham—yes, your wants, which are moderate, 
can be supplied at a very low figure indeed. 
Now, if it wag revenge you wanted—to take life, 
or anything of that kind, then, indeed, there. 
would be some reason to find fault with the 
terms ; but as it is, bah! ’tis a mere nothing. 
Let me see, I think I know your wants. You 
will require a considerable sum of money, say & 
million—no, two; yes, @ young fellow, with 
your talent for spending money, will require 


‘| two. Then you want to wed Marie Von Co- 


nigsberg, of course; and you'll want a title, 
perhaps? No? then it will oome cheaper still. 
Then we'll say thirty years to enjoy yourself ; 
thirty will answer, wont it? Well, then, we'll 
say forty, I’m not disposed to be hard with you, 
forty it is; and all that you can have—wealth, 
station, the woman of your choice, and forty 
years of happiness—for what? I'll bet a hat, 
you'll be surprised at the low price: 1’ll name; 
and all this you can have by merely signing a 
bond for the truly insignificant term of twenty 
thousand years in purgatory.” 

“ Purgatory, eh 1—then it’s not‘eternal 7” 

0, by no means; that isto say, you will 
have to answer for your own acts, in the same 
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manner as if this bargain had never been made ; 
which will be over and above the term due me; 
bat being rich, you can easily get a dispénsation 
from the pope, relieving you from everything 
except this one debt, which—being a man of 
honor—you, of course, will not attempt to shirk, 
unless,—es I will provide for in the bond—you 
farnish me a substitate.” 

“Twenty thousand years, eh—? only twenty 
thousand !—a trifle, truly, a mere nothing—” 

“You are right,” muttered the stranger, a 
shade of melancholy flitting for a moment over 
his fine features—‘ comparatively speaking, it is 
nothing ; it is lesa than nothing.. But came,” 
he continaed, cheerfully, “time is passing, what 
sey you, shall we complete the bargain at once ? 
here fe ioe Done siroen 7 drawn Op; 64 aly Fe, 
quires your signature.” 

“ What if I refused 1” 

“Then you may starve, or at best drag ont 
@ precarious existence ; vegetate in your garret ; 
while some bolder and more manly spirit sup- 
plants you in the affections of the, woman you 
are afraid to win. By Jove, but ehe is a 
splendid creature,” continued the stranger, 
placing his glass to his eye, and regarding with 
the air of a connoisseur, a picture which stood 
bat a few feet from them. 

“ Marie’s portrait here!” exclaimed Carl, in 
astonishment ; gazing enraptured at the glorious 
beanty of the fair being there depicted. “O 
Marie, Marie, what will I not do for thy sake ?” 

“ Will you sign the bond, if you ploase ?” ask- 
ed the stranger in a winning tone, at the same 
time presenting a small parchment with one 
hand, while with the other he held an ink horn 
and pen. 

“Give me the bond,” muttered our hero, with 
a determined air, bending over the parchment 
and dipping his pen into the ink. “But hold, 
what am I about to do? sign a compact with 
the devil; no, I’ll not sign it,” and he dashed 
the pen to the floor, 

. “O, just as you please, just as you please; 
I don’t wish to have it said that I overpersuaded 

uu. Sweet creature, sweet creature,” con- 
tinued the stranger, again fixing his gaze upon 
the portrait. ‘‘I wonder at you, Carl, I do, ’pon 
my honor. How any man can be so chickep- 
hearted, with such a divinity to urge. him on, 
is beyond my comprehension. . However, per- 
haps, it is quite as well that our business should 
not be hurried too fast. I will give you another 
day to consider my proposition. To morrow 
night I will see you again, when I am inclined 
to think you will be ae to accede to my 
i Se Ns a 
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“T think not; but where will you see me?” 

“ O, wherever you are, it matters little to me ; 
but it is a good sign that yon inquire, you will 
come to your senses after passing another twenty- 
four hours in your attic. Now then,” he con- 
tinued, folding up the bond, which he placed, 
with a number of others, in his pocket-book, and 
began carefnily coiling .his tail into the inside 
pocket of his coat. “I suppose you would like 
to leave this place, and return home ?” 

“T shoald, most decidedly, but how the deuce 
is the thing to be effected ? we are fastened in as 
tight as a beer barrel.” 

“O never question as to the means of accom 
plishing a desirable, object, the end is everything. 
Just grasp my arm firmly,—so—and be careful 
you don’t let go, or I cannot be answerable for 
the consequences.” 

Carl complied with his directions, there was 
8 whiz ; a sensation similar to that experianced 
in falling; a sudden rush of air; and lo—he 
stood at the door of his own lodgings. 

“ Till we meet again,” said the stranger, bow- 
ing politely, but before Carl could answer he 
had disappeared. 

“Queer fellow that; I may be permitted to 
say, devilish queer,” muttered Carl to himself, 
ashe stambled up the eight or nine flights of 
stairs that led to his room. “What a tempta- 
tion I have had; shall I sign his infernal bond, 
or not? However, I’m sleepy now, and there’ll 
be time enongh to decide to-morrow.” 

So saying he tumbled into bed, and in a mo- 
ment was fast asleep. 

The fraulein Marie Von Conigsberg—of 
whom we have heard something in the preceding 
chapter—was in tears, and in her room, with her 
beantifal Madonna countenance buried in the 
soft cushions of the window seat, and her soft 
golden hair flowing in unrestrained luxuriance 
over her snowy shoulders ; she was sobbing con- 
vulsively. More than twenty-four hours had 
elapsed since the only man whose look and voice 
ever caused her foolish little heart to accelerate 
its pulsations by a single beat, had been igno- 
tainiously kicked before her eyes, and violently 
expelled from the house. Nor was this all, her 
father, who was never kind, and often harsh, 
had visited her with the most fierce and cruel 
digpleasure ; venting his rage upon her defence- 
lees head, and overwhelming her with a torrent 
of.opprobrious epithets, such as no father shonla 
use towards a daughter. And more, he had 
threatened: terrible vengeance against Carl; only 
the more terrible to her, that she was left in 
doubs as to what that vengeance would be. 

All her own wrongs and insults were forgot- 
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ten in her anxiety for her lover. A dozen times 
since the—to her—terrible event of Carl’s ex- 
palsion, and her father’s explosion, had she 
made up her mind to seek the stern tyrant, and 
without asking anything for hereelf, to plead for 
her lover ; for knowing the power and unforgiv- 
ing disposition of her father, she imagined that 
nothing less than a dreadful death would satisfy 
his wounded pride. But to her dismay he had 
been absent the whole day, and now the second 
night had eome, what could have happened to 
him? 

But hark! a carriage enters the court yard, 
aad her father’s well known voice is hoard blas- 
-pheming at a furious rate, because one of the 
‘carriage lamps happened to burn a little higher 
than the other, or some equally important matter. 
Ho was evidently ina savage temper, but that 
very circumstance gave her hope; for—she 
thought—had he. succeeded in exterminating 
and blotting from the face of the earth her 
adored Carl, surely he would be in a pleasanter 
mood. 

Notwithstanding the ugly reception she was 
sure to meet with, the brave girl determined to 
at once put her plan in execution. According- 
ly making a hurried toilet, she descended with a 
half-eager, half frightened step, the broad stair- 
way that led to the hall of the palace, where she 
felt certain of finding her father, for he invari- 
ably passed his evenings there, and of late the 
greater part of the night. Arriving at one of 
he side entrances, she hesitated a moment, to 
strengthen her wavering resolation, and frame 
an address that should meet with favor from her 
dreaded father. Peeping between the folds of 
tapestry which closed the entrance, she was sur- 
prised and shocked at the change that had come 
over the count since their last meeting. His 
face was deadly pale, almost livid, as with a 
rapid and irregular step he strode from end to 
end of the apartment, occasionally giving vent 
to some incoherent exclamation or grinding his 
teeth violently together. 

‘This unexpected scene put to flight the little 
remaining courage Marie had until that moment 
kept.up; but for some cause she could not ex- 
plain, her limbs refused to bear her away from 
the spot, and she stood as if spell bound, with 
her eyes fixed upon her father, who was evi- 
dently expecting some one, as he ever and anon 
threw an anxious, inquiring glance around the 
vast apartment. 

Saddenly, and withont appearing to have en- 
tered by any of the usaal passages, there stood 
in the centre of the floor, a tall figure enveloped 
in a black cloak, and holding in his hand a hat 
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and plume of the same sombre hue. His fea- 
tures were noble and eminently handsome, yet 
from some undefined cause a thrill of horror ran 
through her frame as she gazed upon him, and 
instinctively leaning forward she listened atten- 
tively to the conversation that ensued. 

“Well,” said the stranger, confronting the 
count, “I have come punctually.” 

“T see you have,” returned the count, appar- 
ently not in she least surprised at his sudden 
appearance. 

“Have you succeeded with the substitute 
you spoke of ?” 

“I have not; but is there no possibility of 
obtaining an extensioti for a short period 1” 

“ Withoat the substitute is forthcoming, there 
cannot be the minutest fraction of a second 
granted further; for, to say the truth, count, you 
have already had so many extensions that your 
credit is getting decidedly below par, and it is 
high time something more tangible than bonds 
and promises should be given. Just consider, if 
you please, it is now one hundred and sixty years 
since our first interview ; at that time we bar. 
gained for forty years, for which you was to give 
the usual term of twenty thousand ; and very 
cheap it was too atthe time. When that period 
expired, we made a new bargain extending over 
aseries of years; that too expired; and sitce 
that time there has been nothing but extensions, 
you all the while patting off with promises of 
substitates ; which promises, it is needless for 
me to say, have not been fulfilled; until now 
you are in debt for various items to the extent 
of a million and a half of years. I regret to 
say it, but permit me to observe, count, I rather 
doubt your having tried to obtain a substitute. 
There, for instance, is the young lady whom you 
have brought up as your daughter, and who is 
not your daughter ; it appears to me you might 
have made something out of herattractions. It 
is not your affection that has prevented, I’m 
certain ; but you failed to make the attempt; 
besides there are numerous other instances in 
which Iam inclined to think you might have 
succeeded, had you been disposed to try.” i 

“Granting all that to be trae, you know there 
ia yet another chance. If we succeed to-night 
in persuading Carl Von Lagerbier to sign the 
bond: you proposed to him yesterday,—in that 
case I shall have a further extension of forty 
years.” 

“ Bo the bond reads.” 

“ And if we fail?” 

“ In that case you must be content to go with 
me, when the last stroke of twelve sounds to- 
night. And permit me to say, count, I think 
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you should be perfectly willing to accompany 
me, considering the immunity you have had. 
With the exception of the Count de Saint Ger- 
main, I never granted so long a period to mortal 
before.” 

“Notwithstanding which, I have a decided 
aversion to leaving just at this time. I have 
arranged none of my affairs; in fact, made no 
preparation whatever, for such a sudden de- 
partare.” 

“And yet you knew the time expired to- 
night.” 

“ True, but I had, and still have great hope 
of young Lagerbier. The overwhelming love 
he bears to the young woman I call my daugh- 
ter, can, I think, be turned to good account, to 
say nothing of the wealth I will offer: him.” 

“T’m not so sure of your succeeding,” re- 
turned the stranger. “I offered him last night 
precisely what you will offer, and he refused 
peremptorily. The fact is, he has some cop- 
founded notions in his head concerning the pro- 
priety of having any dealings with me, whatever. 
And as for the young woman, I think you have 
overshot the mark. The love sort of affection 
he entertains for her is peculiar, so pure, in fact, 
that he would think himeelf unworthy of her, 
did he gain her by any such means, Could we 
get her to persuade him to it,—then indeed ; but 
that is out of the question entirely, she would 
sooner persuade him the other way; indeed the 
very presence of a wholly innocent being like 
ber, woald mar the whole proceedings and pre- 
vent my operating at all, The fact is, count, 
you shoald have begun sooper with young Lag- 
srbier, and have worked his mind up to the point 
before this. I fear you are now too late. By 
the way, how soon before you shall expect him 
bere *”” 

“Ten. minutes from this time was the honr 
appointed. But why, let me ask, ara you ap 
much more anxious to get him into your power, 
with oaly twenty thousand years to serve, than 
myself with a million and a half?” 

“O, the reason is obvious; it is but natural 
that wo should prefer a young impulsive spirit 
like his, to a tough, weather-beaten, old soy] 
like yours ; beside, we are sure of you, and we 
are, by no means, sure of him; in fact, if he 
resists to-night, I am middling certain we never 
shall get him. I think, upon the whole, count, it 
would be quite as well for you to see the young 
fellow alone, and try your powers at persuasion. 
I will be back in time to execute the deed, should 
he consent, or to accompany you, should he re- 
fase. In the meantime, I have several little 
matters on hand that require my attention. 
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Let me see; I'll ran over to Sebastopol, and 
take a look at our affairs there; have a word or 
two with Louis Napoleon, in passing; then 
slip across to America, and see that the steam 
fire engine is prevented from being put into op- 
eration at Boston; and some other little mat- 
ters thereabout, all of which 1 can accomplish 
in season to attend to our business here.” 

So saying, the stranger bowed politely to the 
count, set his hat jauntily upon his head, and lo 
—he was not— 

Poor little Marie was almost frozen with hor- 
Tor at the very peculiar style of conversation 
adopted by the two worthies, and the diabolical 
plot to swindle her lover out of the immortal 
patt of himself. What was she todo? Rush into 
the room so soon as Carl made his appearance, 
and inform him of his danger? No, that would 
only save him, and in the expansive love of her 
heart, she wished to save the count also, although 
be was not her father,and had always been harsh 
to her. , 

‘What could she do? alarm the house? But of 
what avail would be any amount of force with 
8 gentleman who possessed the peculiar faculty 
of rendering himself invisible at any moment, 
aud could travel from Berlin to Boston, and 
back in five mjnutes? A dozen different pro- 
jects presented themselves and were as speedily 
banished. What could she do? She was almost 
in despair, when a brilliant thought entered her 
pretty, foolish, little head. Leaving her station 
at the door, she rushed up stairs to her room and 
armed herself with a large crucifix, to which 
was appended a relic of marvellous virtues, and 
with this spiritual weapon, she quickly returned 
to her post at the door, — 

She had been at her station scarcely a minute, 
when a servant announced Carl Von Lagerbier. 
How her heart fluttered as he entered the room, 
lopking—she thought—handsomer than ever ; 
and with what eagerness she bent forward to 
listen, drinking in every word that was uttered. 

“T have sent for you at this hour, young man, 
because we have some business to transact that 
cannot be so well done at any other time,” began 
the count, when Carl stood before him. “ You 
probably know to what I allude; as there is no 
time to spare, we may as well proceed at once, 
without any circumlocation. To be brief, then, 
you love my daughter ?” 

“Passionately, devotedly.” 

“She shall be thine. You would be rich ?” 

“Yes, that Marie may have no want ungrat- 
ified.” 

“You shall have two millions—do you hear, 
young man? two millions, and a title. You 
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shall be my heir; but only upon one condition, 
that you sign the bond my friend presented you 
last night. You understand? If you refuse 
this liberal offer, poverty and wretchedness 
shall be your lot, and my vengeance shall pur- 
sue you to the ends of the earth.” 

“It is in vain, count,” replied Carl, suddenly, 
but firmly. “Ihave thought well of this mat- 
ter, have repented sincerely the rash and foolish 
words of last night, when for a moment I dared 
harbor the fearful thought of risking my ‘eternal 
welfare. No, I will live and die in poverty and 

,Wretchedness. Will even give up Marie, and 
could she hear my words, she would approve 
them—pbut never, never, will I sign a compact 
with the devil.” : 

“No, not sign?” gasped the count, growing 
deadly pale, while his eye wandered towards the 
clock, the hands of which were fearfully near 
the hour of twelve. ‘You must, you shall 
sign,” he continued fiercely. 

“Never,” replied Carl, firmly. 

“ You can procure a substitute before the time 
expires.” 

Carl shook his head. 

“By all the infernal powers, you shall sign 
that paper, or never leave this spot alive,” roared 
the count, drawing his sword and rushing upon 
him. Ashe spoke, the person we have thus far 
called the stranger, bat whom we will henceforth 
call the demon, stood before them. “Hold,” he 
cried, ‘there must be no compulsion ; either he 
signs the paper of his own frée will and accord, 
or it is of no effect. Prepare yourself, Count 
‘Von Conigsberg,” he continued, in a terrible 
voice, fire flashing from his eyes. ‘The hour 
draws near, in one minute more, the clock now 
strikes.” 

“0, spare me, spare me !” faltered the miser- 
able man, sinking helpless into a chair. 

“There is the bond, the bond,” continued the 
demon, with a fiendish laugh, as he laid the 
parchment on the table, and strode across to 
where the count was sitting. 

The clock began striking the hour of mid- 
night. “One” clanged forth from the bell’s 
Drazen throat. 

“Are you ready, Count Von Conigsberg? 
Ho, ho, only a million and a half,” roared the 
demon. 7 A 

“O mercy, mercy !” . 

. Two—the words of the bond which lay upon 
the table, flashed out brighter and brighter as 
the clock struck, until every letter seemed a 
flame, while the count’s signature, was the color 
of blood. | “30 

Four—with the rapid motion of a startled 
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fawn, Marie, seeming like a very angel in that 
presence, darted from her hiding-place, and fly- 
ing with the speed of light across the hall, laid 
the precious crucifix upon the very centre of the 
parchment. The demon shuddered from head 
to foot. 

“Where now is your claim upon the count, 
foul fiend?” cried Marie, exultantly. “Lay 
your impfous hand upon that sacred emblem if 
you dare.” P 

The letters of fire faded from the bond imme- 

diately as the cross touched the parchment, leav- 
ing it a perfectly blank sheet, except where the 
Count’s signature was written ; that still remait- 
ed, but no longer the color of blood. 
* The demon gazed as if bewildered, at the 
holy symbol, until the last stroke of twelve had 
sounded, then with a fearful imprecation, that 
shook the building to its foundation, he disep- 
peared through the roof. The fatal hour was 
passed. Marie lifted the cross from the parch- 
ment, when spontaneously igniting, it was soon 
consumed. 5 

“Count, father,” said Mario, laying her hand 
upon his arm, ‘‘the hour is passed, and you are 
saved from the consequences of your error.” 

“Is it indeed so? is it possible there is hope 
even for me ?” jj 

“‘ There is hope for all men, count,” said Carl, 
approaching and taking his hand. 

“ Heaven bless you, my child !” said the count, 
laying his hand upon Marie’s head. “And for” 
you, Carl,” he continued, turning to him, “you 
have proved yourself strong enough to resist 
the temptation to which I foll; take this child, 
therefore, protect her, for she is an orphan, and 
may you be happy. For my title and estates, I 
leave you my heir; to-morrow I shall quit the 
world and enter a monagtery, where amid prayer 
and fasting, and in the communion of hgly men, 
I will endeavor to atone, in some méasuré for 
my misdeeds.” So saying, he left the room, 
while Marie, folded in Carl’s embrace, wept for 
joy upon his bosom ; and here we'll leave them, 
as indeed we should do, for it always makes me 
terribly provoked to have any one spying roand 
when I am in 4 like sitdation. 

en 

ConrextMent.—Fit objects to employ the 
intervals of life are among the greatest aids to 
contentment a mancan possess. The lives of 
many persons are an alternation of one ¢ 
ing pursuit, and a sort of listless apathy. They 
are either grinding, or doing nothing. To those 
who it Ma f jhete lives ftercely & traoy se rener 
in : . 
men should have some pursuit always in his 
power, to which he may turn gladly in his hours 
of recreation.— Helps. 


Ca 


THE 'BANISHED SAILOQB. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 





BY ERNRSTINE 


When you, beside the bed of death, 
Shall stand, and see my eyelids close, 
Shall watch depart my latest breath, 
My weary frame sink to repose, 
Bow not in grief, 
"Neath the heavy stroke so early given, 
But tarn to Him who reigns in heaven, 
And seek relief. 


When *peath the ground you've seen me laid, 
4nd home retarn, in grief profound; 

to hear, no amile to meet, 

to wander up and down— 

Not hopelees be, 
Nor let escape those bitter tears and sighs, 
Bat hope with me to spend, beyond the skies, 

Eternity. 


Ny 


When you shall wake at early morn, 
And seek in vain my form to clasp, 
And gase around the room forlorn, 
No smile to meet, no hand to grasp— 
Not h moan, ? 
As yeur sore affiictian comes to mind, 
Wor think none worthy you can find, 
To call your own. 


When many lonely days have parsed, 
And you another heart have gained— 
‘Amother form your arms have clasped— 
‘The cyprees for the orange changed, 
Not quite forget : : 
. , Though your love for her most true shell be, 
Jat memory live, and your love forme 
be Keep sacred yet. 


—__+ 2-2 + —_____. 


THE BANISHED SAILOR. 


BX AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Carrain Rossixs told us the next story. 
He was stout, powerfully built man, and had 
been s ship-master over twenty years. 

“Well, boys,” he commenced, “my story has 
but little of the thrill to it, but is has a curious 
sort of a winding up, as you ghall hear. Some 
ten years ago—I had command then of the same 
ship which I now own—I cleared at Boston for 
Celentta. About half of my crew were furnish- 
ed by a shipping-agent, and they were certainly 
good-looking men. I had uo reasonto complain 
ofthem on the score of seamanship, for thoy 
were good seamen and understood their profes- 
sion. For a week all went on well, and I had be- 
gun to flatter myself thas we should have no 
trouble on the voyage, when one of the men com- 
menced to exhibit traits of character whieh I 
did not much fancy. 

His name was Mark Lofton. He was a stout, 

6 
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.| broad-chested fellow, strong as an ox, and with 


a. set of limbs which looked as though they were 
made of twisted ropes. His first exhibitions of 
evil were among the men, where he seemed in- 
clined to provoke quarrel and fighting. I called 
him aft and bade him let me see no more of his 
mischief. He made me no reply, and went for- 
ward with a sullen, dogged look. 

“ Matters passed on for a week longer, and at 
the end of that time, as I came on déck one 
morning, I found a row going on upon the fore- 
castle. I hurried forward, and found that Lof- 
ton had been kicking up a muss as usual. J in- 
quired what had caused the disturbance, but re- 
ceived no answer, 90 I turned to a foretopman 
named Anderson, and ordered him to explain te 
me what had happened. 

“« Why, sir,’ said he, casting a kind of fearfal 
glance towards the evil man, ‘Lofton came up 
a little while ago, and found Bill settin’ on his 
ditty-bag, an’ he shoved him off. Bill told him 
not to do that again, an’ atthat Lofton up and hits 
him a kick, and was goin’ to pitchajgto him, 
when mean’ Tom interfered. Lofton Swore ‘at 
he’d murder us if we didn’t let go of him, but 
we swore ‘at he shouldn’t harm Bill, fof Bill 
was only a boy corepared with That’s 
where we was, air, when you came.’ 

“It’s a lie!’ said Lofton, with his fists 
donbled up. : 

“<Be careful,’ said I, looking him sharply in 
the eye. I sappose he hated to have the men 
see him cowed, so he thought he’d show mea 
littleof his spunk. At any rate, he turned full 
upon me, and said—and he looked savage, too, 
when he spoke: 

“« Don’t think I’m afraid of you.’ 

“That startled me. ‘Look ont,’ I said, ‘or 
you’ll find yourself in rather rough hands.’ 

“At that he shook his fist in my face. I 
wasn’t a very weak manthen. I was taller than 
Lofton, and not so stiff, and my fist was heavy. 
With a movement so quick that he conldn’t 
avoid it I gave him a blow upon the side of the 
head, just below the ear, that felled him to the 
deck as though he’d been struck with a cannon 
ball. At first I thought he was dead, but he 
soon began to move, and ere long he got upon 
his feet. The first word that escaped from his 
mouth was an oath,. and directed to me. I 
struck him again, in the same place, but heavier 
than before, and he fell again like lead. When 
he next got up he seamed inclined to fear me, 
and he kept bis tongue to himself. 

“* Lofion,’ I said to him—and I spoke rather 
more kindly than I would have believed it passi- 
ble for me to have spoken— there is no need of 
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my saying much, for you are sensible enough to 
know what order and subordination must be on 
board a ship. It gives me more pain to punish 
you than it can possibly give you to receive it. 
I want you to understand this. Now why can’t 
you behave as you should ? you know what your 
daty is, and you know how much happier you 
will be if you make yourself pleasant.’ I went 
on in this way some time, and when I went aft 
again I left him with his head down. I made 
no threat of any kind, but I talked just as 
though I didn’t believe that he would act so any 
more. 

“ After this I fairly thought that Lofton would 
behave himself. He was sober and regular at 
his duty, but he hdd little to say to the rest of 
the crew. He was sullen most of the time, and 
I don’t think he spoke a dozen words a day, that 
he wasn’t obliged to speak. His peculiarities 
attracted my attention, and once I tried to get 
at the secret of his strange behaviour. One 
night, when he had the wheel, I stood by his 
side and asked him how long he had followed 
the sea. He told me, ever since he could re- 
member, save at intervals which he had spent on 
shore. I negg asked him if either of his parents 
was living. We said, no. I was then going to 
ask another question, when he looked me in the 
face, and said he: 

“There, capt’, you'd better stop where you 
are. I see your drift, and I a’n’t fond of telling 
my own affairs.’ 

“Bat you area strange man, and I cannot 
see through you at all,’ said I. 

“Well, an’ what’s the need of yer seein’ 
through me?’ he growled, giving the wheel an 
extra spoke a-port, and heaving it back again. 

“T gaid no more to him, but went about my 
own business, satisfied that he would do best to 
be left alone. : 

“ We had reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thus far Lofton had maintained a dogged, sullen 
subordination since the scene to which I have 
referred ; but after we had doubled the cape, 
he commenced once more to show his evil pranks. 
One night he knocked Bill Cookson down, and 
kicked up a general row. I hurried forward 
and put a stop to it as soon as possible; but 
this did not stop it, forthe next day he had 
another fight. I told him-if he did so again I 
would put him in irons, but he took no notice of 
my threat. He seemed to have become utterly 
recklese,of all consequences, and at enmity with 
the whole crew. In fact, he appeared to take a 
sort of fiendish delight in feeling that we all 

hated him. We had now got so that there was 
no safety with him, and I carried my threat into 
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execution. I puthim in irons, bat I had to 
knock him down first. Ikept him confined a 
week, and then I Jet him free, but after that I 
went armed, for I knew not what he might do. 

“ But even this seemed to have no influence 
but to make him more ugly. The men all fear- 
ed him, for he was powerful; and more than 
that, they feared that he would not hesitate to 
use a knife if provoked toit. Atlength I got out 
of patience, and I found that the peace of the 
crew was destroyed while he remained on board. 
T tried to reason with the fellow, but he would 
only snarl and scowl at my persuasions. I was 
puzzled, Ihad tried every sort of means, and yet 
not a particle of impression could I have upon 
him. Ihad urged him with all the power of 
which I was capable. I had pointed out to him 
in every conceivable form the real joys of life he 
was throwing away. In short, no father ever 
talked more kindly and feelingly to a child than 
I did to him. 

“Bat finally I gave up. One day Lofton 
had been worse than usual, and as he gave me 
a threatening answer, I simply said: ‘Now, 
Mark, I’ve come to the last recort. Let me see 
one other act of evil from you, and I will set 
you ashore upon the first land we see! I will 
do it as true as there is a God in heaven !’ 

“He looked at me sharply as I spoke, but I 
could not see that it affected him any. However 
T let him rest at that. On the very next day the 
men were sent aloft to shake the reefs out of the 
topsails. J heard an oath from the main topsail 
yard, and on looking up I saw that Lofton was 
having a spat with Bill Cookson again. Lofton 
was on the Flemish horse casting loose the ear- 
ing, and Cookson was next tohim. ‘Let me 
alone,’ I heard Cookson say, ‘I want to do my 
duty.’ On the next instant Isaw Lofton spring 
in and give the youngster a blow that knocked 
him from the yard. Quick as I could I ordered 
the men in from the yard, and hove the ship to. 
Bill was picked up though ‘twas a narrow chance, 
for the blow he had received had almost stunned 
him. As soon asthe men had come down, I 
went forward with some irons and ordered Lof- 
ton to give me his hands, but he refused. I 
called on my men to help me, when the fellow 
drew his knife, and swore he’d run the first man 
through who placed ahandonhim. The words 
were hafdly from his mouth when my mate 
strack him down with a belaying pin, and ina 
few moments more we had himironed. I spoke 
nota word, but confined him under the top-gal- 
lant forecastle. 

“Three days from that time one of the look- 
outs reported land on the larboard bow. We 
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steered for it at once, and found it to be a small | a month. One day, after Thad got all loaded 


island, hot more than three or four miles in di- 
ameter, and well wooded. I ordered tho boat to 


be lowered, and then pat Lofton into it. It | 


seemed hard to leave a-haman being in such a 
place, and I made up my mind that if he would 
only beg for mercy, and promise to behave him- 
self, I would recant. But he did no such thing. 
I went to the shore with him, and he was sullen 
and silent, and even after we had landed him he 
spoke not a word until I had spoken first. 

“©You wont repent, will you!’ I said. 

“ His answer was only a volley of oaths, and I 
came off and left him, and ere long afterwards 
my ship was on her way again. I turned to 
look back upon the island and saw Lofton stand- 
ing nearly where I had left him. He was gazing 
after os, and then I determined that if he would 
only make the least sign towards the ship I would 
go about and get him. But as soon ashe saw 
that I was looking at him, he plunged into the 
wood. We stood on, bat I must confess that 
the face of that lonely man haunted me. The 
ran to Calcutta was made in safety, and on the 
way back I meant to stop at the island and see 
if Lofton was still alive, but I could not find it 
again. I did not know its name, though of 
course I had its latitude and longitude, but 
when within a few days’ sail of the island a 
storm came upon us, and we lost the place, ao I 
saw him not. f 

« But many atime did I wish that I had not 
left Mark Lofton on that lone island. Yet how 
could I have helped it? I could not have kept 
him under guard all the time, and had he been 
loose, there was danger of his killing good men. 
Thus I argued with myself, and gradually the 
thing ceased to trouble me. 

“ Time passed on, and nine years rolled away. 
Once afterwards I found the little island—it was 
pearly on the southern tropic—and went all over 
it. It was five years after I had left Lofton. I 
found a hut made of boughs, and other signs of 
humanity, but there was no human being there. 
I forgot to tell you that after we had set Lofton 
on shore, I put after him a package containing a 
gan, a knife, and some powder and ball. In the 
hat there was a rude fire-place, and the ashes 
and coals were still there, though caked down by 
the rains which could now come through the 
broken roof. As I could find no further traces, I 
of course supposed the man must have found 
some means of leaving the island. 

“Last November I anchored my ship in Port 
Philip, at Australie. I went there to take out 
provisions and clothing for the miners, and also 
to carry passengers. 1 remained at Melbourne 





: ap for my retarn voyage, and was only waiting 


for some passengers to come down from the 
mountains, I received a message requesting me 
to call at the hotel and sce a sick man. I went 
up at once, and the clerk of the house, who 
knew me, and knew what I had come for, con- 
ducted me up stairs, and showed me into one of 
the best rooms in the establishment. There sat 
a middle aged gentleman, who arose as I entored 
and asked if { was Captain Robbins. I told him 
I was, and then he turned towards a heavy cur- 
tain which formed a complete partition, and mo- 
tioned for me to follow him. In there I found a 
bed, and upon it was a man whom J soon recog- 
nized as one I had seen before. His features 
were sunken and death-like, and the skin as dark 
asan Indian’s. The hair was-gray; but ’twas 
the great black eye I recognized. 

é‘‘ Ah, captain,’ he uttered, trying to raise 
himself up, but failing, ‘don’t you remember 
Jobn Wallace ?” 

“I was upon the point of replying that I had 
forgotten the name, when he made a sign for 
the physician to leave. As soon as the man of 
medicine was gone, a strange light sgot athwart 
the sick man’s features, and in a low tone he 
said: 

«But you haven’t forgotten Mark Lofton?” 

“You may believe I started. I recognized 
him in an inetant, bat how fallen and faded. He 
extended his hand, and I took it. 

“«* Mark,’ said I, ‘I am glad to see you once 
more, but sorry to see you so. But you've 
caused me many unhappy moments.’ 

«4 ¢ How so?’ he asked quietly. 

“In wishing that Ihad not left you on that 
island.’ 

“©Tat, tut, say no more about that. ’Twas 
the making of me. But you mustn’t expect to 
talk much, for I’ve but precious little life in me, 
and must say what I’ve got to say first. Yes, 
you made me, and I’ve sent for you now to see 
you, and tell you. I knew when you first came 
into port, and then I hoped I should get well 
enough to go to the States with you.’ 

“T told him that he might get well as it was, 
and that I would wait for him, oven though I 
was now ready to sail. 

“««Bat suppose I couldn’t pay you?” he said. 

“T told him he shouldn’t pay me if he could. 

“Well, well,’ he uttered in a hollow tone, 
‘you wont be burdened with me. Bat Iftten: 
I say leaving me on that island was the making 
of me. For the first week of my being there I 
only prayed that I might at some future time 
get near enough to you to murder you, and dar- — 
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ing that time I lived on berries and roots. After 
that I began to feel lonesome, and my anger 
cooled down. Then I resolved to open the bun- 
die you had done up for me, and when I found 
the gun, and ball, and powder, the first feeling 
of gratitude that I had experienced for years 
came to mf soul. You may now know whatI 
never would tell you before. When I was 
young I loved a gentle girl, and she was snatch- 
ed from me—ruined—by another. I met her se- 
ducer, and I shot him. I was taken up and 
broke jail, and from that time I allowed my 
heart to sink into a hatred of everything. My 
parents were both dead, and I knew of no rela- 
tive on the face of the earth. Ugliness became 
8 disease, and my baser passions I ever nursed. 
So had I lived for many years when you first 
knew me. But new feclings came to me in my 
banishment. When I had no human being to 
converse with, then I began to realize how neces- 
sary companionship was to even lifo itsclf. 

I became more and more lonesome I remembered 
the good lessons you tried to teach me, and then 
I began, too, t acknowledge to myself that you 
had been forbearing and kind, even beyond my 
deserts. 

«¢ And so'a year passed away, and at the end 
of that time I had actually learned all your les- 
sons word for word, and had now come to wish 
continually that I bad profited by them. Prayer 
followed next, and then came the resolution that 
if I ever could get free from the island I would 
be a better man. You may think it strange, but 
I hed now come to look back upon you as the 
only guide to my reformed life. - Your lips were 
the only lips that had ever, since my boyhood, 
spoken one kind word of counsel and advice, and 
upon your sayings my whole superstructure of 
character wasfounded. If] ever for one moment 
blamed you for leaving me there, the thought of 
how you bore with me, and how I trampled upon 
your kindness, drove such thoughts away. Ah, 
you have little idea what thoughts will come to 
a man in such loneliness. 

«¢¥our years passed away, and during that 
time I lived on fowl’s eggs and fruit, and inahut 
which I built of boughs. At length a brig was 
becalmed off the island, and I got on board. I 
gave my name as John Wallace, and professed 
to have been cast away four years before. That 
brig came here, and I at once made my way to 
the mines, which were then just opened. I fol- 
lowed up my resolution, and have been fortunate. 
But I’ve met one enemy now that can’t be over- 
come. Yet, what is that?” He spoke this in a 
loud voice, and fairly sprang up to a sitting pos- 
ture. ‘What is that? he repeated, while a 
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bright fire burned in his eye. ‘But for you I 
should have died a miserable, degraded, being, ' 
but now I am happy and contented. Thelesson 
has been a hard one, but nothing else could have 
turned a heart like mine, I have seen my God, 
and in my soul I know ajl my sins are forgiven; 
washed away by the blood of the Lamb!’ 

“ He fell back exhausted, and at that moment 
the doctor came in. Loftontried to speak again 
but he was too weak. The physician told me 
to come again in the morning. I returned tomy 
ship, and on the next morning I went back to the 
hotel. I met the doctor, and he told me my . 
friend was dead. I went up to look at him, and — 
those dark, sunburnt features did wear a smile in 
their last, silent repose. 

“He was a noble, good man,’ uttered the 
doctor, as we stood looking:at the sleeper. 

“He was,’ I returned. 

“* And yet a strange man,’ the doctor added. 
He had told me all, and his attachment to you is 
.surely a singular one, or, at least, fostgred under 
singular circumstances.’ 

“So we conversed some time on the strange 
subject, and at length, as I announced that I 
must return, the doctor took me to the adjvining 
apartment, where there was a large trunk with 
my Same on it. 7 

“ There,’ he said, ‘that trunk is yours. And, 
there is a,letter, which, you will observe, was 
signed in the presence of justice and three wit- 
nesses.’ 

“I opened the letter, it was quite long, and had 
been written by his attorney, at Lofton’s dictation. 
It iterated the thanks he had already bestowed 
upon me, and informed me that the trunk, and 
all that was in it, save one small package, was 
mine; and that upon that package I should find 
directions for its disposition. And last, I was 
forbidden to open the trunk until I had passed 
the Cape of Good Hope. I waited to follow Mark 
Lofton’s remains to the grave, and then I set 
sail. 

“T have been many times anxious to leave the 
Cape behind me, but never so &nxious as then. 
But the time at length came, and on the morn- 
ing that my ship struck the Atlantic, I opened the 
trunk. I found a lot of old papers at the top, 
and below them I cameto aBible. NextI came 
to a lot of canvass bags, and—they were filled 
with gold! At the bottom was an iron-bound 
box, and upon it was a letter directed tome. I 
took it up, and saw, upon the top of the box, 
written, the name of ‘Wizn1am Cooxson.’ 
Bill was at that moment within three feet of me, 
my first mate! We read the letters together— 
one for him, aud one more for me—and in them 
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Lofton hoped that the remembrancer here be- 
stowed, might at least be some little sign of his 
well wishes for an honest man whom he had once 
so deeply wronged. In my letter I was desired 


" wget the box to Cookson if he was living, and | 


if he was dead I was to divide it among such 
of the crew of the old ship as were known 
to me. 

“T will only add, that Mark Lofton had left 
me forty-seven thousand dollars, and to Bill, 
twelve thousand. My mate and I had some 
strange feelings at that moment, and when we 
spoke the name of him who had thus enriched us 
our hands involuntarily met in a tremulous em- 
brace, and warm tears trembled upon our lids. 

“ You nowknow why I have given up going to 
seaany more. You can see, too, how nataral it 
was that Cookson and I should enter into part- 
nership in the shipping business; and you also 
will understand why we have called our new 
ship the ‘Marx Lorron.’” 





“ALL ALONE, DARLING.” 
So said an agonized mother to her infant, that 
lay on her lap dying. Sadly and tenderly she 
on its pale face. O, how thin pale 
isease had made it! And when the little wasted 
hands would be feebly reached towards her, and 
the sharp pain would distort the lovely features, 
and the dear eyes would look up to her so 1m- 
ploringly, the mother’s heart bled as none bus a 
mother’s heart can. Is was not ouly the dying 
agonies of her child that she dreaded; after a 
few more hours of snffering, a few more struggles 
for breath, afew more looks of love and pain, its 
eyes would see her no more. It would pass 
away from her sight. The timid babe must go 
from all that it knew, all that it had secn, into a 
world where all would be strangers. 

“ All alone, darling ; you must go all almne.” 
That was the bitter thought to that tender moth- 
er. But that was the voice of nature. Soon 
faith whispered, He who prepared your heart 
to welcome the little onc so loving when it came 
& stranger into this world, cannot he endow 
some fair and gentle spirit with love and skill to 
meet the little si r as it enters that world, to 
embrace it tenderly, and gently introduce it to 
the happy scenes of its new existence ? 

“Your Saviour is there; he who said, ‘ Sof- 
fer little children to come unto me,’ You have 
trasted his grace for your child's redempuon, 
can yo not trust your child in his care? ‘Ho 

gather the lambs with his arms, and car 
them in his bosom.’ Your little one will be safe 
in that bosom, and ‘quiet from fear of evil;’ 
more safe, more quiet,’more happy than in your 
own.” Fuith allayed the anxicty, and soothed 
the angnish of nature. The weeping mother 
believed and was comforted.— American Messenger. 





He whose wishes, respecting the possessions 
of this world, are the most reasonable and bound- 
ed, is Tikely to lead the safest, and for that rea- 
son, the most desirable life. 





TO CARRIE D.H—. . 
BY . EDWIN HAYDEN. 
3 neers 
Remember me. 
Not—I entrest—at the festal board, while all around thee, 
The light sounds of joyous mirth, in pleasant thoughts 
have bound thee; 
Not the gay and lively dance, where busy feet are prancing, 
Nor in faahion's brilliant bowers, where happy eyes are 
glancing— [thee, 
But at twilight, when the stars are shining bright above 
And all is otill and lone—if no other tho’t then more thee, 
Remember me. 


Remember me. 
Not in the busy maze of life where all is brightand glad; 
Not in the allent gloom of night, when all is dark and ead; 
Not in the brilliant circle, where ight wit and mirth 


abound, 
Nor yet in homelier circles, where sweet tones of muse 
sound, 

But in thine own lone chamber, when from worldly cares 
thou'rt free, [knee, 
And, dearest, when thou offer’st up thy prayers on bended 

| Remember me. 
+ +--+ -_—_ ’ 
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'§ CASTLETON. 





BY CHA) 








Our ship, the old Delaware (line of battle), 
was homeward bound. We were twenty days 
from Gibraltar, and had thas far had quite re- 
spectable weather. On the morning of February 
15th, 1844, we’ discovered what appeared to be 
awreck on our weather bow. Word was sent 
to the captain, and he issued orders at once to 
tack and stand for it. Accordingly the ship was 
put about, and as we neared it we found it to be 
small craft with the mainmast standing, and 
the foremast sawed off within about four feet of 
the deck. The main shrouds were standing, 
while the mainstay had beon secured to the 
stump of the foremast. In addition to this astay 
was run from the mainmast head to the end of 
the bowsprit. This was all the standing rigging 
in sight from our ship. A boat was lowered, 
and I was called to go in it with one of the lieu- 
tenants. The wreck lay with her starboard rail 
at the water’s edge, while the larboard side was 
well out, and the sea was breaking over her con- 
tinually. 

‘We passed around under the stern, and there 
we stopped a few moments to make out her name 
as she rose from the water. We had no difficulty 
in doing this, for the name was plainly painted : 
the “ Harirax, of Halifax.” Then we hauled 
up under the quarter rail, and three of us board- 
ed her. Her deck was swept clean, save of such 
rigging and standing stuff as was securely made 
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fast—the hatches were gone, and‘ part of the bul- 
warks on the starboard side carried away. One 
life-line was still rove, leading from the taffrail to 
the windlass. We went to the mair hatchway 
and looked down, and we found her to be loaded 
with shingies and staves—probably bound for 
the West Indies. 

Of course we first searched for any living thing 
“that might have been left upon the wreck, but 
we could see no signs of such. 

“ Guess they got off “somehow,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“If any ship had picked them up,” I returned, 
“T should have thought they would have taken 
some of this rigging, for surely it is worth 
saving.” 

“ But it may have blowed too hard,” suggest- 
ed the officer. . 

I was about to reply, when one of the men, 
who had made his way forward, suddenly utter- 
ed a cry of alarm. 

“What is it?” the lieutenant asked. 

1 “T¥ heard somebody groan down here, just as 
gure as you're alive,” the man returned. 

‘We hastened forward, and found that the hatch 
of the forecastle companionway was on, and that 
ic was held in its place by a ling made fast to a 
bolt on the outside, and then passing in, between 
the hatch and the combings, as though some one 
had pailed it down after them. 

“Hallo! Anybody there?” shouted the licu- 
tenant. 

We listened, and I distinctly heard a groan. 
Quick as thought we tore the hatch from its 
place, but at first we could see nothing but woo 
and water. The hulk lay with her stern down, 
and the bows were so high out of water that the 
two forward upper berths were clear of the flood. 
The water was up above the lower bunks, but 
these two were clear, and these alone. The lud- 
der was in its place, and I went down. I look- 
ed into the bunk upon the starboard side, and 
there I saw a haman being. It was a man, 
seeming stark and stiff, for he noticed me not. 
A groan from behind me startled me, and in the 
opposite berth I saw another man. I called at 
oace to those on deck, and two of them came 
down. As soon as we could fairly collect our 
reason we called for a rope’s end, and by this 
means we succeeded in getting the men on deck. 
The one who had uttered the groans was able to 
sit up, though he looked more like a thiog of the 
grave than like a living man. His face was all 
sunk away till the bones seemed almost in sight, 
and his eyes had the cold, glassy stare of a frozen 
man. The other was senseless and inanimate, 
bat there was not only warmth abont the region 
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of the heart, but I was sure I couid feel its pul- 
sations with my eur. I bad a small pocket-mir- 
ror with me—one of those circular things set in 
a little brass case—and this I opened and held to 
his lips. I watched it narrowly, and I saw mois- 
ture gather upon it. 

“ There’s life there,” I said. 

“Yes,” returned the other—the one who had 
attracted us by his groans, speaking in a forced 
whisper ; “he spoke to me sometime in the night.” 

We at once commenced to chafe the fellow’s 
breast and brow and temples, and ere long his 
eyes were partly opened. But we knew that the 
sooner we could get him into the hands of the 
surgeon the better it would be for him, so we 
wrapped him up as warmly as we could, and 
then got them both into the boat, and having 
made sure that there was no other living thing on 
board, we put off. In twenty minutes from that 
time both the men were in charge of our sur- 
‘gepn, and by the help of such restoratives as he 
knew well how to apply, they were brought back 
to active life, though it was some days before 
the weakest onc could even sit up. 

Five days afterwards I asked the stontest of 
the saved men to tell me the particulars of the 
wreck. 

“Ah,” said he, with a dubious shake of the 
head, “it’s @curious story. My name is Joho 
Lamper, and my mate’s name is Philip Worthen. 
We belong in Lunenberg, which is on King’s 
Bay, just to the southward of Halifax. Five of 
us owned a small schooner, and came out on the 
Banks after codfish. About a fortnight before 
you found us we got caught in a northwester. 
We tried to put back, but we couldn’t do it— 
nor could we lay to. We fonnd that we must 
scud or sink, one of the two, and we chose to 
scud. Away we went for two days like a fright- 
ened dolphin. Oar craft was an old one—an 
old coaster we had bought cheap—and she 
contdn’t stand such knocks ; eo on the third day, 
jast as the blow was over, she sprang aleak. 
We manned the pumps, but ‘twas no use. A 
dozen seams were open, and the water came in 
like mad. We found that the old thing must go, 
and we got our boat out, and as quickly as pos 
sible dumped in what provisions we could get at. 
We had just got in one beaker of water, when 
we found the schooner was going, and we made 
arash for the boat, We had all got in, but when 
we came to the shoving off we had no oars. I 
jumped back after them, and had just got into 
the boat again, when the schooner gave a heave 
ahead and went down. Of course she made a 
whirlpool where the sea closed over her, and the 
boat went into it, and down we all went together. 
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“For awhile I was struggling under water, 
bat I came up after a spell, and had sense enough 
to make for the first thing I saw afloat. It prov- 
ed to bethe main-hatch. Assoon as I had secar- 
ed it, I looked about me. The water was cov- 
ered with the stuff that had been on the schooner’s 
deck, and it was floating about in all directions. 
Of course I looked first for my companipns, and 
by-and-by I saw Phil Worthen clinging to the 
heneoop—for we brougtrt out # lot of hens with 
as. But we two wore all that ever came up 
alive! We looked for the boat, but it was not 
to be fonnd. 

“ Phil and me got close together, and we soon 
had sense enough to try and find some provisions. 
We did find one bag of bread floating on the 
water, and this we secured. That was all we 
coald find. This we secured to the hencoop, 
and then we began to think of making a raft. 
We found some rigging floating about, and after 
a hard siege of more ’n thtee hours, all the time 
swimming about—we got thebatch, the hencoop, 
the birmacle and a part of the caboose, all lashed 
together, and on this we took our stations. We 
picked up a wooden kid after this, and of course 
secured it, and also one oar. We picked up all 
the old tarpaulins we could find, and these we 
wrapped around the bread-bag to keep the salt 
water out. 

“Night soon came, and, as luck would have 
it, it commenced to rain. We pulled off all our 
clothes, and as soon as we had ot them rinsed 
clear of salt we began to gather fresh water. We 
let 'm soak, and then squeentd the water into the 
kid, and before morning we had it full. Two 
days we were on that raft, and on the next we 
fell In with the wreck on which you found us. 
We found no living thing on it, but-we resolved 
to board it. So we put our kid and bread-bag 
on board, and then secured the raft to her stern. 
Bat on the next night the raft got away some- 
how. That noon oar water was gone, and we 
had only ten biscuit left. On the next day our 
bread was gone, and we were parching with thirst. 
In our agony of thirst we drank salt water, and 
it made us sick. That night we watched fora 
sail as long as we could see, and then we crawled 
into the forecastle, and having hauled the hatch 
down after us, we crept into the only two bunks 
that were clear of water. Phil was weaker than 
I was, for I had to help him into his bunk. But 
when I had laid down it didn’t seem as though I 
could ever get up again. 

“T went to steep—or, rather, sort of fainted 
away—and sometime in the night I was started 
by hearing Phil groan. I asked him what was 
the matter—and he said he was dying. I tried 
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to get up, but I couldn’t move. A sort of stupor 
came over me from my efforts, and I fell away 
again. The next thing I remember was hearing 
you on deck., I tried to cry out, but could only 
groan. I at length made out to groam pretey 
loud, and I knew when you heard me. Of course 
you know the rest. I don’t think I could have 
lived till noon if you hadn’t found ug as yon did.” 

“Then you know nothing of the former crew 
of the wreck ?” I said. 

“No,” he answered. “Iknew thoeraft. She 
was a morphrdite brig, and belonged in Halifax ; 
but I don’t know who was in her; nor what be- 
came of ’em.” ‘ 

Three days after that we spoke an English 
barque bound for Halifax, and as the two saved 
men wished it, they were puton board. They 
shed tears of gratitude as they went over the side, 
and even after they had reached the Englishman’s 
boat they uttered their thanks for the service we 
had rendered them. 


BURIED ALIVE, 

Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having expired sometime, a3 i¢ 
was thought, was placed upon the faneral pile. 
The heat of the flames revived him, but he per- 
ished before his friends could rescue him. Bee 
great anatomist, Vesalius, had the unspeakable 
miafortune to commence the dissection of a living 
body, apparently dead. Less unhappy was the 
fate of the Abbe Prevost, who fell into an apo- 

lectic fit, but recovered his consciousness—too 

jate—under the scalpel. arations were made 
to embalm the body of Cardinal Somaglia. The 
operator had scarcely penetrated into the chest 
when the heart was seen to beat. 

partially to his gonsee, he had sufficient s 
to push away the knife; but the lung was mor- 
tally wounded. In one of our journals is record- 
ed the strangely interesting case of the Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved interment almost by a 
miracle. We find a collection by Bruhier, of na 
less than fifty-two cases of persons buried alive ; 
four dissected prematurely ; fifty-three who re- 
covered after being coffined; and seventy-two 
falsely considered dead.—Saturday Eve. Gazette. 








A GENEROUS BELLE. 

At a festival recently held in Newark, N. J., a 
lady came up toa table on which was every del- 
icacy in the way of fruits, candy, or cake, and 
intimated her desire to purchase something. 

“Mr. R.” said she to the young lady in at- 
tendance, “paid for my coming in, and also 
treated me to ice-cream, and I’m determined to 
buy something now I’m here.” 

She took her purse from her pocket, and 
whilst seeking with her fingers in its recesses, 
ran her eyes over the table, and settling them 
upon some almonds, inquired : 

“How many do you gi e for a cent?” 

“Four,” was the reply. 

“Then give me two cents’ worth, for I am 
determined tp buy something.” —New York Pic. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Error axp Proprieror. 





" SHE NEW YEAR. 

In the present number of Ballqu’s Dollar 
Monthly, we come before the reader with num- 
ber one of volume third. It will be seen that we 
appear upon nicer paper than heretofore, and 
that we present the same abundant feast of intel- 
lectual food for our vast list of subseribers. We 
have added, for the coming year, to our already 
extensive list of contributors, and can promise 
the readers of our Dollar Magazine much gtati- 
fication in the perusal of its numbers for the 
year before us. 

To secure the work complete, it is all-impor- 
tant to subscribe at once, as we can only print 
up to the demand, and it will be remembered how 
many we were obliged to disappoint last ycar, 
who were late in sending in their subscriptions, 
the demand being so great as not to leave a sin- 
gle back number_to send to those who desired 
unbroken sets. 

‘We shall continue to make each number com- 
plete in itself, and to fill the hundred pages which 
we send out each month with such pleasant and 
readable tales, sketches, miscellany, and poems, 
with records of all that is new and curious, as to 
make the Dollar Monthly a charming and ac- 
ceptable visitor, and still prove it to be, what it 
really is, the cheapest magazine in the world. 





Ampre Room.—The largest reading-room in 
the world is now nearly completed in the British 
Museum. It is circular, 140 feet in diameter, 
and 106 in height. The table® will accommo- 
date nearly four hundred readers. The wrought 
iron book.cases will contain 102,000 volumes. 
The cost of the room will be about $500,000. 

tee 

Brxpixe ovk Dorrar Moxtuty.—We are 
prepared to bind up neatly in cloth covers the 
last year’s numbers of our Magazine, for all per- 
sons who will bring them into our office, and re- 
turn taem in one week, at a charge of thirty-seven 
ents, 





A wew Baapine.—The eleventh command- 
ment is read by defaulters: ‘ Thon shalt not be 
found out.” This was the Spartan, but should 
not be the Christian version of the law of meum 
and tuwn, 





A BOLD DANOER, 

Te appears that an English danseuse—a Miss 
Thompeon—has been acting with great audacity 
to the Austrian authorities in Hungary. We 
have heard of this affair before, but the eorres- 
pondent of the New York Herald farnishes fall 
and authentic particulars: “While in Pesth 
she made herself mistress of the ‘ Czardas,’ the 
national dance of Hungary; and, wishing to 
pay & proper deference to the feelings of the 
country in which she danced, gave orders that a 
dress should be prepared displaying the national 
colors. The tailor, however (for in these re- 
gions the modistins are represented by men), in- 
formed her that he dare not make sach a dress, 
as ft was strictly forbidden by law. Accordingly 
it was decided that the green should be left gut, 
and Miss Thompson appeared in white and red. 
She determined, however, not to be beaten ; and 
upon her arrival in Temesvar she donned 6 
green sash, which she had provided on purpose. 
With this she appeared in a trne woman’s spirit, - 
in spite of the remonstrances of the police. 
On her retarn to Pesth, s gendarme was sp- 
pointed expressly to watch her on the stage, 
who, after remonstrating in vain with Thomp- 
son (who pretended that she did not understand 
German), threatened to remove her by force. 
As the menace would actually have been carried 
into effect, Miss Thompson was forced to take 
off her sash, but earried in ite stead, to the dis- 
gust of the officials, a bouquet, whose predomi- 
nant color was green, thas exhibiting to the au- 
dience their much loved national colorsa—whbie, 
green and red.” 





Krpwareixa Curxese.—The Chinese Gov- 
ernor-General of Fuh keen and Chekiang has is- 
sued a proclamation in which be says that it bas 
come to his knowledge that female children had 
been bought at Ningpo for the purpose of being 
shipped to foreign countries, supposed to Cuba. 





Baxtov’s Picrortat.—Any of our Magazine 
subscribers who are not acquainted with Ballou’s 
Pictorial, will have a copy-forwarded to them as 
asample, by sending us a line requesting the 
same, . 
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WANTED—A SUBJECT. 

How many a writer, with « head fall of gen- 
eral information, with no leck of humor, wit 
and eloquence, with a determination to immor 
talize himself, bas been arrested on the threshold 
of his effort by the wantef a theme! In vaia 
he gazes moonstruck on the ceilmg—in vain: 
planges the steel into the bottom of his ink- 
stand, as if he would “pluck up drowned sub- 
jects by the locks ;” for though he may “call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” they will not an- 
swerhim. Yet let but the key-note, the word, 
the idea suggest itself, and his faculties flow 
forth in their bright play, like a stream when the 
dam has been removed. The want of a subject 
is a frequent complaint of professional scribes, 
and yet wits, starting without any solid founda- 
tion, or writing on the abeurdest themes, have 
been generally most successfal. Rochester's 
happiest poem is “Ou Nothing,” and nothing 
can very well be better. Jules Janin’s “ Dead 
Donkey” is one of his most felicitous works. 

Alexander Selkirk, on his desolate island, 
was “monarch of all he surveyed ;” but he had 
Bo subjects. Many a poor penny-a liner has been 
in the same predicament. To the Grubstreet 
seribbler, who is paid by the job, the want of a 


subject is a direful calamity ; it is bread out of, 


‘pis mouth. And here let us relate an actaal 
adventure that chanced to one of the scribbling 
fraternity, and let us call the horo Gabriel Crow- 
quill, lest, peradventare, should he be living, his 
f-eliogs might be wounded at the revital. 

Gabriel was a ready writer when his subject 
was faraished him, but was very slow to origi- 
nate themes. He made no secret of this defl- 
Giency, and once, in the public room of a hotel, 
declared to a groap of his brethren of the quill, 
that he would give fifteen dollars for a “good 
Mish subject.” The offer created laugh, and 
soon passed from the memory of his immediate 
anditors, thongh one man, a stranger, dressed 
in rusty biack, and smoking a cheroot, was 
wonderfally struck by it. 

That night, as Gabriel Crowquill was seated 
with a blank look before a blank quire of paper, 
gnawing the feather of an inkless quill, there 
was a knock at his door. 

“Come in!” 

The invitation was obeyed. A grim-looking 
individual, in rasty black, with a red pose, and 
a dingy white felt hat, with a wisp of crape 
round it, entered, and earefully closed the door 
behind him. 

“Honor bright 1” said the doubtfal visitor. 

“Of course,” answered Gabriel, in a very 
foggy way. ‘ 





“ You're in want of a subject 1” 

“Terrtbly.” 

“ And you offered fifteen dollars for one this 
morning t” ‘ 

“T did,” said the desperate editor. 

“ Make it twenty.” 

“1 will.” c 

“Is a bargain,” said the red-nosed man. 
“ Where will you have it ?”, 

“ Here.” 

“When?” 

“Now.” 

“All right, squire,” said the man; “I'll be 
back in five minutes. You’ve got a bargain. 
The medical college would give me twenty- 
five.”” 

“Stay!” cried the author, a sudden light 
flashing on his mind; “ what’s your business ?” 

“ Body snatching !” answered the professional, 
in a hoarse whisper. “I’ve got sich a prime 
subject !”” é 

“ Avaunt!” shouted the author. “Thy bones 
are marrowless |” 

“ Aint you a doetor?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Don’t you cut fulks up ?” 

“Yes; but only in the newspapers; figara- 
tively—not physically.” 

“I's all a mistake, then, Bat you wouldn’t 
betray au honest fellow that has a family to 
support ?” said the Ghoul, with a piteous whine. 

“No, no !—only begone. I’m busy.” 

The epectre vanished. 

“ Eureka!” shouted the scribe, as he dashed 
hts pen into the ink. “I have found a subject!” 
And forthwith he produced that brilliant essay 
on “ Violations of the Grave,” which made such 
& tremendous sensation in the columns of the 
“Colambian Globe,” ten years ago, and won 
for Gabriel the applause of the public, and the 
hatred of the surgeons. 








Uncre Sau.—Our respected ancle’s money- 
box is full to overflowing. He has a couple 
of scores of millions of luose change. Don’t 
little Vic. and, the Emperor Nap. wish they had 
it? Of course not. r 





Cocu1ngzaL.—Thecochineal insect, from which 
a beautiful scarlet dye is obtained, is imported 
into Great Britain to the extent of 1000 tons 
annually, valued at £140,000. 
cc 
Peart Burroxs.—Great Britain imports 
1000 tons of pearl shells, the whole of which are 
manufactured into buttons and studs. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FAN. 

A Chinese legend relates that the®beantifal 
Kenzi, daughter of a mandarin, during the 
Feast of the Lanterns, finding herself overcome 
by the heat, took off her mask, and while pro- 
tecting her face, agitated it in such a way as to 
precipitate the undulationg of the air. The la- 
dies were so struck by the grace of thia proceed- 
ing that many of them dropped their masks and 
imitated the bewitching Kenzi. We suppose 
this account of the origin of the fan is about as 
authentic as Charles Lamb’s story of the discov- 
ery of the delicacy of roast pork by the Chinese. 
But the fan is undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
Its use was allied to the religious practices of 
the ancient Egyptians. Enuripides, Longinas, 
Lucian, and many other Greck and Latin au- 
thors, make mention of the fan. . We even see 
it represented on some of the old Etruscan 
vases. It is difficult to tell at what period the 
fan was introduced into the west of Europe. 
The Crusaders, on their retarn from Palestine, 
introduced it extensively among the French la- 
dies. In the commencement of the sixteenth 
century it became general in Europe. The ma- 
terials employed in the manufacture were com- 
monly gold, silver, ivory, ostrich and peacock 
feathers. 2 

The fan makers of Paris formed a distinct 
corporation befure the time of Louis XIV., in 
whose reign the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes drove many fan-makers to Great Britain. 
Paris is now the great centre of the business, 
aod French fans are exported in large quantities 
to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, the Antilles, zio, 
St. Thomas, New York, Baltimore, New Or 
leans, Porto Rico, Havana, Constantinople, the 
East Indies, Smyrna, Persia, and Spain. But 
if the French make the finest fans in the world, 
it requires Spanish ladies to use them as tio 
others cando. In the fair hands of a belle of 
Madrid or Havana, the fan becomes eloquent— 
as eloquent as the bright eyes that give empha- 
sis to its language, or the coral lips that mur- 
sour the most musical of tongucs. The fan can 
he made to express encouragement, aversion, 
love, hate, and all the nicer shades of senti- 
ment. A Spanish coquette would be completely 
disarmed if she lost her fan. No wonder that 
the French manufacturers do a great business. 











SrscuLative.—Sir Humphrey Davy sald he 
had often heard of a flight of steps, but had never 
been able to discover whither they migrated. 





Trux.—Dress and devotion go together. “A 
love of a bonnet”’ must be seen at charch. 
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WAR DATES. 

The following dates of the various operations 
in the Crimea will be found worthy of preserva- 
tion: 

Sept. 4, 1854... Embarketion of the French 
army (25,000 men) agd the Torkish army (8000 


-men) at Varoa. 


Sept. 9... The fleet carrying the British army 
(25,000 men) joins the Turko-French fleet at 
the Isle of Serpents. 

Sept. 14... Debarcation of the allied armies at 
Eupatoria, near the old fort. This operation is 
not interrupted by the Rassians, and laste six 
hoars. - 

Sept. 20... Battle of the Alma. 

Sept. 27...The allied army, after having 
crossed the Alma, the Balbeck, and several 
other streams, reaches the heights of Balaklava 
by a flank march. The English take possession 
of the town, and make it the base of their 
operations. 

Sept. 29....Reconnoissance of Sebastopol. 

Oct. 9... Opening of the trench at 2100 yard: 
from the place. : 

Oct. 17...Opening of the fire against the 
place. The combined fleets take part in it. 

Oct. 25... Battle of Balaklava. 

Nov. 6... Battle of Inkermann. 

May 22, 1855... Taking of the cemetery. 

May 24... Expedition to Sea of Azoff eom- 
pletely successful. 

May 25...The allied army occupies the line 
of the Tchernaya. 

June 7... Taking of the Mamelon Vert. 

June 18... Unsuccessful assault on the Male- 
koff. 

August 16...Battle of the Tchernaya. 

Sept. 8...Capture of the Malakoff. 

Sept. 9... The enemy evacuates the south part 
of the city and retires to the north. ® 

Sebastopol was bombarded and cannonaded 
for 322 days. 





New Sreamen.—The steamship Adriatic, 
now being buil: for the Collins line of steamers, 
will be, when completed, the largest and most 
magniticent vessel afloat. She will measure five 
thousand six hundred tons; her length will be 
three hundred and forty-five feet on the broad 
line; depth of hold, thirty-three feet ; breadth of 
beam, fifty feet. 





Queex Festivitr.—A Scotch paper says: 
“Some whiskey having been procared, the 
“brave armies of the Crimea’ were drunk.” 
They have been in that cordition, bat is it right 
to boast of it? 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

Almost every one can manage to pick up a 
Living, and even to get rich, if he sets out with 
a determination to do so ; to be cast down by no 
discouragement, and daunted by no failure. A 
man who would get along, must be no stickler 
for a particular calling or line of business. How 
few successful men are prosperous in their 
choven pursait! Most men have to ‘bend to 
cireamstances, for it is only really great men 
who can make circumstances bend to them.’ 

When Grant Thorburm, who came to this 
country as a nail maker, was without a resource, 
paseing a flower-stand one day, he rubbed his 
fingers carefully over the leavea of a shrub, and 
was pleased with the fragrance they emitted. 
This trifing occurrence led him to entertain the 
ides of selling plants, and he soon became the 
leading seedsman and florist of the United 
States, possessor of a vast establishment, and 
oa the road to fortune. We do not mean to 
hint that it is judicious for men to be constantly 
Jmaking experiments, abandoning one pursuit 
fur another—by no means; but that no one 
should despair when one string fails. When 
one plaok has fairly sunk from under you, then 
it is time to look out,for another, and that in- 
stantly, if you would keep your head above water. 

Mil desperandum should be every true man’s 
motto. “ Hangin’s wulgar,” as old Weller'says. 
To the man who is true to himself, “something 
will turn up,” as Mr. Micawber says. Every 
man, though not necessarily a ‘ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” should know how to do more things 
thanone, Jt is this universality, this general apti- 
tude, so characteristic of that type of the Anglo 
Saxon race, nurtured on this shore of the At- 
lantic, which has given the great Yankee nation 
its unexampled success, and rendered destitution 
and panperism so rare a thing among us. That 
universality of ability, which in the old world 
has characterized only a few great men, who 
stand like beacon-lights along the line of centa- 
ties, is here the eharacteristic feature of the peo- 
ple. There are few successfal men among us 
who have not “ in their time played many parts.” 
We have scores of admirable Crichtons. 

As an instance of Yankee ingennity that oc 
curs to us at this moment, we may mention 
(though we do not hold him up as an example) 
oar friend, Mr. Neutram Tink, the portrait 
painter. He was something more than a daub- 
er, bat he found that his profession here, in Bos- 
ton, would not support him and his large family, 
and he accordingly moved to New York. The 
last time we visited that city, we noticed a very 
elegant private carriage in Broadway, and on 
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asking who owned so splendid an establishment, 
were informed that it belonged to Mr. Neatram 
Tink, the artist. Chancing to meet Neutram at 
Taylor’s shortly afterwards, we asked him the 
secret of his success. He told us in confidence. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, ‘it’s all owing to an 
idea I hit upon. I live by manufacturing ances- 
tors for parvenus.”” 

“ Manufacturing ancestors!” 

“Exactly so. Only to-day I received an or- 
der from Mr. Sordid Pelf, who has just built a 
palace up-town, for a whole family gallery—you 
are aware he was a foundling. We trace back 
to Sir Wynkin de Pelf, who came over to Eag- 
land with the Norman conquest. I have just 
dead-colored him—a fine, brawny rascal in ar- 
mor, receiving knighthood from the hands of 
William. But this is in confidence. But you 
must excuse me now, for J have hulf a dosen 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers in 
my smoke-house—original Vandykes—who will 
be done a little too brown if I don’t make haste 
to air them.” Neutrum Tink will probably die 
a millionaire. 





A yorMIpaBLE WorKk.—An immense un- 
published M8. of Rev. Dr. Mather, the eccen- 
tri¢ Puritan divine, embodying bis “ Mlustra- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures,” is stored in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where it is shown in six volumes folio, of-rough- 
edged, whity-brown foolscap, written in the 
author’s round, exact hand, in double colamns ; 
its magnitude and forgotten theology bidding de- 
fiance to the enterprise of editors and publishers. 


ee 





Batzov's P icronraL — The rapidity with which this f1- 
lastrated weekly journal has grown into public favor, and 
the immense clroulation it enjoys, in the homes of the 
wealthy and refined, as well aa in the humbleat backwood 
settlement, illustrates the fact that 10 ls a paper for the 

le, calculated to gladden-each and every fireside. 
Batfouts Pictorial wields @ powerfol inflaence for good tn 
the pure morality of its plessing contents.— Chrissie 
Freeman, Boston. 








Farat Fotty.—In New Haven, an Irishman, 
named Eagan, “died as the fool dieth,” in con- 
sequence of drinking a quart of spirits, on a 
wager. Men who will be guilty of such folly, 
ought to die. 





Cuurcu Cxors.—Several of our Boston 
churches pay from $1500 to $2000 a year for 
their music, and many other parishes appropti- 
ate from $1000 to $1500 for the same purpose. 

——_+3-2 

A Tripcte.—Napoleon said a handsome 

woman was a jewel, a good one a treasure. 
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HOAXES. 

These sort of practical white lies have been 
current from time immemorial. The pleasure 
that mankind experience in being cheated always 
incites individuals to cheat them. The morality 
of deceiving people, even in fun, is question- 
able; and yet some successful hoaxes are so 
stupendous, such “gigantic jokes,” that even 
stern moralists forgive them for their magnitude. 
Sach was Richard Adams Locke’s famous moon 
hoax, wherein he deceived thousands of persons 
by a narrative coined from the imagination, but 
dressed up with all the minatie of accurate 
science. Of similar magnitude was Theodore 
Hook’s imposition on the London tradesmen, to 
some hundreds of whom he wrote orders for 
largé quantities of the articles they dealt in to 
be sent to a certain house in Tottenham Court 
Road. Never was such a throng congregated, 
even in London, forall the goods were ordered 
atthe same hour of the afternoon. But this 
hoax wanted the redeeming quality of good na- 
ture, for it involved great expense, injary, and 
severe disappointment to the victims. 

Another gigantic hoax always struck us as the 
neatest and most inoffensive of its kind. It is 
the well known story of the invalid who was to 
fire the twenty-second gun at Paris announcing 
the birth of the king of Rome. Twenty-one 
guns, fired at intervals of a few seconds, signi- 
fied a daughter—twenty two, a son born to Na- 
poleon. The old soldier suffered a long interval 
to elapse after the twenty-firet gun; the vast 
crowd began to disperse in disappointment ; 
then, when these were completely ‘‘sold,” the 
veteran applied his match, aud in a flash the 
murmurings were changed to rejoicings. 

In Addison’s time, hoaxes were called “bites,” 
and the inferior sort of wits practised them as 
extefisively as they are practised now-a-days, 
One of them is recorded in the Spectator, and 
serves asa specimen of ite class. A criminal 
sentenced at the old Bailey to be hanged, sells 
his body to a surgeon for five guineas, payable in 
advance. The moment he has the moncy in his 
hands, he exclaims to the discomfited man of 
science: “A bite! I’m to be hanged in chains.” 
‘The Yankees are fond of hoaxes, and are adepts 
in conducting them. They are perpetrated with 
a ‘total disregard to expense.” Witness the 
ovations to Shales, the “great American trage- 
dian,” to Mellen and to Pratt. The cleverness 
of hoaxing a sharp wit, or the public at large, 
palliates its immorality ; but there is little credit 
over half witted victims, and such are most gen- 
erally selected as butts. 

Garrick, the great English actor, was con- 
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stantly quizzing and hoaxing people. An inti- 
mate friend of his, Dr. Monsey, gave Tom Tay- 
lor a great many instances of this mischievous 
propensity. One day, when Garrick was with 
Monsey, at the joyful sound of twelve at noon, & 
great many boys poured out of school. Garrick 
selected one, whom he accused of having treated 
another cruelly, who stood near him. The boy 
declared that he had not been ill-treated; and 
Gatrick then scolded the other still more, affect- 
ing to think how little he deserved the gencros- 
ity of the boy who sought to excuse him by s 
falsehood. The boys were left in a state of con- 
sternation by Garrick’s terrific demeanor and 
piercing eye; and he told Monscy that he 
derived much advantage from observing their 
various emotions. 

While he was walking with Monsey, on 
another occasion, he saw a ticket-porter going 
before them at a brisk pace, and humming 
tune. They were then at old Somerset House. 
“T'll get a crowd around that man,” said Gar- 
rick, “before he reaches Temple Bar.” He 
then advanced before the man, turned his head, 
and gave him a piercing look. The man’s gay- 
ety was checked in a moment; he kept his eye 
on Garrick, who stopped at an apple-stall till tho 
man came near, then gave him ahother pene- 
trating glance, and went immediately on. The 
man began to look if there was anything strange 
about him that attracted the gentleman’s notice, 
and, as Garrick repeated the same expedient, 
turned himself in all directions, aud pulled of 
his wig, to see if anything ridiculous was at- 
tached tohim. By this time, therestless auxiety 
of the man excited the notice of the paxsengers, 
and Garrick effected his purpose of gathering & 
crowd round the porter before he reached Tem- 
ple Bar. Such jokes as these we consider quite 
unworthy of a man, and wags who are perpetu- 
ally practising them, deserve to be indicted a8 
public nuisances. 





Carxa.—When clay is mixed with flinty earth, 
and afterwards baked, it forms a semi-transparent 
mass; and as this compound was first known in 
China, and imported from that country into 
England, the ware thus made received its name. 





Severe Orrxroy.—Lord Chatham, speek- 
ing of ® statesman of his time who was in place, 
said: ‘That man would not be honest if he 
could, and could not if he would.” 





Tue Frenca rx Turxer.—A French the- 
atre is to be started at Constantinople, and is to 
perform comic opera, vaudeville, and ballet. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


SPARRING OF WITS. 

Oatsiders are not aware how little actual fe- 
rocity there is in the public squabbles of editors 
avd other professional men. Prentiss, of the 
Louisville Journal, and the editor of the Louis- 
ville Democrat, used to abuse each other like 
pickpockets in their daily papers, and yet they 
would sup together at night with all the cordial- 
ity of Damon and Pythias. 

In London, it used to be the custom for actors 
and literary men to walk in the pinzzas of Covent 
Garden in the middle of the day, and then ad- 
journ to dinner at one of the neighboring coffee- 
houses. Murphy, the author, told Tom Taylor 
that he was one day witness of the following 
scene: Foote, the wit and actor, was walking 
with one party of friends, and Macklin (the 
“Jewthat Shakspeare drew”), with another. 
Foote diverted his friends at the expense of 
Macklin, whom he not only turned into ridicule, 
but whose character he attacked at all points. 
Macklin was asactivein abusing Foote. The re- 
ciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional 
stimulus as they passed each other. At length, 
all the friends of both parties went away, and 
Foote and Macklin were left masters of the 
field; but Murphy lingered, after he had taken 
leave of Foote, merely to see how the combat- 
ants would treat each other. To his surprise, 
Foote advanced to Macklin, and said, in an 
amicable manner: “ Macklin, as we are left 
alone, suppose we take a beefsteak together.” 
“ With all my heart,” said Macklin; and they 
adjourned to the Bedford, as if they had been 
the best of friends. Both gave public readings, 
in which they abused each other without stint. 
On one occasion, Foote expressed his surprise 
that Macklin should have had s Latin quotation 
in his advertisement. “But I have it,” he add- 
ed. “ When he was footman to a wild, extray- 
agant stadent at the university, and carried his 
master’s books to the pawnbroker’s, he probably 
picked up the quotation on the way.” After a 
pause, Foote added: ‘No, that could not be, 
for the fellow could not read at that time.” It 
need hardly be said that Macklin never served in 
such a capacity. 

Quin said of bim: “ If God writes a legible 

. hand, that fellow is a villain.” And at another 
time, he had the audacity to say to Mackjin 
himself: ‘Mr. Macklin, by the lines—I beg 
your pardon, sir—by the cordage of your face, 
you sbould be hanged.” 





Suoorixe BuLtets.—The amount of metal 
thrown into Sebastopol by the allies during the 
last of the siege, was full 9,000,000 pounds. 





COURAGE. 
Courage is gencrally a resolution to face dan- 


gers with the extent and character’ of which we ° 


are acquainted. “All men are cowards in the 
dark.” A gallant sailor will show fear, the first 
time he mounts a horse; and a cavalry officer 
would be likely to show the white feather in a 
naval engagement. The readiness with whicha 
man will face danger and death in one form and 
shrink from it in another, was strikingly exem- 
plified in Junot, one of Bonaparte’s generals, 
who won promotion by his coolness at the siege 
of Toulon. He was writing a despatch, by or- 
der of Bonaparte, when a bombshell burst near 
him. He promptly observed that he wanted, 
sand, and it came just in time. Yet Sir Sydney 
Smith said that when Junot came on board his 
flag-ship, the Tigre, he was so frightened ‘in 
mounting the ladder, that it was found neccs- 
sary to hoist him on board through one of the 
port-holes. 





> 
A NOVEL VERSION. 

John Kemble used to relate many whimsical 
anecdotes of provincial actors, whom he knew in 
the early part of his life. He said that an actor 
who was to perform the character of Kent, in the 
play of “ King Lear,” had dressed himself like 
a doctor, with a large grizzle wig, having a 
walking-stick, which he held up to his nose, and 
a box undcr his arm. Being asked why he 
dressed the Earl of Kent in that manner, he 
said: ‘People mistake the character; he was 
not an carl, bata doctor. Does not Kent say, 
when the king draws his sword on him for 
speaking in favor of Cordelia, ‘Do kill thy 
physician, Lear? and when the king tells him to 


| take bls ‘hated trunk from his dominions,’ and 


Kent saya, ‘ Now to new climates my old trank 
V'll bear,’ what could he mean bat his medicine- 
chest, to practise in another country 2” 





Curious Cuurcu.—Dr. Bellows’s church, 
New York, is built in alternate layers of red 
and yellow brick, which gives it a resemblance 
to mutton chops, or raw pork, says the New 
York Mirror. Some of the finest churches in 
Italy are built in this manner. 





Rovre ro rae Pactric —The survey of the 
Mesilla valley secures to the United States both 
passes to the Pacific, and the new territory 
abounds in precious metals. Really, Uncle Sam 
is growing rich. 





Barcat.—A chap in at Phillips & Sampson’s 
said he thought Shakspeare “ pooty good.” 


’ 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The restrictions on the importation of salt 
into Russia have been abolished. 

The Anglo French contingent will go to Tre- 
bizond, and be placed under the command of 
Omer Pacha. é 

The London Illustrated News has a genealogi- 
cal sketch, proving that Louis Napoleon is a 
cousin of Qaeen Victoria. 

The Rassian treasury has received large sms 
of money through Berlin. English war mate- 
rial was constantly passing through Prassia for 
the army. 

The London Times quotes several of the New 
York Tribune’s theatrical criticisms, at fall 
length, under the head of “ Splending Writing 
in America.” 

A returo was recently issued, which repre- 
sents that on the firat of January, 1855, the 
number of registered steam vessels in Great 
Britain was 1480. 

Louis Napoleon is about to enter upon the 
same measures of free trade which have con- 
tribated so mach to strengthen the commercial 
position of England. 

Prince Frederick of Prussia, it is said, is really 
betrothed to the eldest daughter of Victoria and 
Albert, bat the wedding is postponed, as she is 
considered to be ‘‘o’er young to marry yet.” 


One of the superstitions of France is that a 
fire kindled by lightning cannot be extinguished, 
and that he who attempts to extinguish it will 
die within the year, 

Queen Victoria, in her visit to France, did 
not escape the petitioning fraternity, for it is as- 
serted that no fewer than 100,000 petitions or 
begging letters were forwarded to her. 

It would be a curious chapter in history if the 
present Murat shoald become king of Naples, 
During the reign of Louis Philippe this indi- 
vidual kept a boarding-house in the United 
States. 

David Solomons, a Jew, being senior Alder- 
man below the chair, will be Lord Mayor for 
London next year. No opposition is expected. 
He will be the first Jew who has ever filled that 
office. 

M. Pouillet, of the Academy at Paris, has an 
apparatus determining the height of clouds by 
the aid of photography; and at St. Petersburg, 
the camera has been made to do good service in 
the reduction and reproduction of large topo- 
graphical maps. . 

New companies have been formed for increas 
ing the amount of the French merchant navy. 
All the ship builders aj Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Nantes, and Saint Malo, have received orders 
for building ships that will take more than two 
years to complete. 

In Australia, New Zealand, the Friendly and 
Fegee Ialauds, there are 46 Wesleyan ministers, 
besides a number of native assistant missiona- 
ries. There are 19,897 members, of whom 7190 
are Europeans, and the rest native converts. 
There are 481 chapels, 80,000 hearers, sid 
35,576 Sabbath and day scholars. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are fifty cotton mills in Russia, employ- 
ing, altogether, six hundred thousand shuttles. 

Alexander Damas is writings series of articles 
entitled, ‘‘ Great men in their dressing-gowns.”” 

Moscow advices state that 193,000 men have 
been added to the military force of Russia. 

A letter from Revel estimates the Russian 
marine forces in that partof the Baltic at 40,000 
tons. . 

The Espana announces the death of Donnas 
Isabella Marie, who was Regent of Portugal 
from 1826 to 1828. 

Pelissier, it is stated, will, in addition to his 
marshal’s baton, be rewarded with the title of 
Duke of Sebustopol. 

The loss of life from snake-bites In Scinde has 
become so serious, that Government has taken 
measures for the destruction of these reptiles. 


The revenue returns of Great Britain show an 
increase of nearly cight and one-half millions 
sterling, owing chiefly to the additional income 
tax. 


Mlle. Bosio, Lablache, and Tamberlik have 
quitted Paris, en route for St. Petersburg, where 
the grave events of the war are not allowed to 
interfere with the pablic amnsemente. 

Baron Alexander de Humboldt recently cele- 
brated the 86th anniversary of his birthday, bat 
notwithstanding his age, he unremittingly con- 
Hues his important labors. 

Mr. Bates, the late town clerk of Belfast, has 
died of a broken heart, it is stated, in conse- 
quence of the law proceedings carried on against 
the bankrupt corporation of that town. 

English papers express the opinion, founded 
on careful exdmination, that Great Britain will 
only require an importation of 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, to supply every possible deficiency. 


In some pleces on the Austrian military fron- 
tiers one-fifth of the entire population has been 
carried off by the cholera. In the village of Lu- 
kovdov one-third of the inhabitants fell victims. 


The Pope is suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease, and it is said Louis Napoleon has his eye 
upon the Papal chair, for his cousin, Lacien 
Bonaparte, son of Charles Louis Bonaparte, 
who is to be made a cardinal. 

General Canrobert was offered the dignity of 
Marsbal of France, when that-ravk was bestowed 
on General Pelissier, bug declined to accept it, 
that he might not detract from the lustre of the 
achievements of his brother officer. 

The returns of the Registrar-General of Agri- 
cultural statistics for Ireland shows that there 
has been, this year, an increase of 87,293 acres 
on cereal crops, of 25,513 on green crops, and of 
53,873 on meadow and clover, whilst there was 
a decrease of 54,297 on flax. 


The British government is just now seriously 
engaged with the question of a new nation! 
gallery. Ministers feel that the present mode of 
exhibiting the national pietares—at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, the British Museum, the Ne 
tional Gallery, and Marlborough House—is em- 
inently unsatisfactory. Plans are before them 
for consolidating these galleries. 


RECORD OF 


Record of the Times. 


Acattle-train, five-eighths of a mile long, lately 
came over the Boston and Montreal Railroad. 

Wickliffe, Bishop Taylor, Bishop South and 
John x all wore mustachios. 

In 1793, Capt. Seymonr arrived at New York 
from Holland in nine weeks, a quick voyage then. 

In the last century, the news used to fly 
from Boston to Philadelphia in ten days. 

‘The Grand Duke Constantine has written a 
complimentary autograph letter to Lieut. Maury. 

A Mr. Joseph Post was lately married to Miss 
Martha Rails. Strange, buttrne. , 

E. Merriam, the Brooklyn meteorologist, says 
the Arctic zone is fall of coal. 

A Maltese protested he was an English sub- 
ject because he drank and swore. 

A poet, who wrote very strong lines, was re- 
quired to farnish one to catch a shark with. 

A splendid pair of chandeliers have been sent 
to the Japan emperor asa present from the U. 8. 

The Chicago Times says that the First Pree- 
byterian Church in that city has been sold toa 
gentleman who intends to convert it into a theatre. 

A manofacturer in Plainfield, Conn., has 
been fined $20 and costs, for employing a boy 
under 12 years of age, for 12 1-2 hours a day, in 
the Union Cotten Mill. 

In Dr. Alexander’s church, Fifth avenue, New 
York, the choir has been dismissed, the fiue or- 
gan has been removed s0 as to face the people, 
and the singing is performed by the congregation. 

The Board of Education in New York city, 
estimates the sam which will berequired for school 
purposes the coming year, at $1,023,354 36. The 
number of pupils last year was 128,608. 

A wedding lately came off at Memphis, Ten- 
Deseee, which was the ninth occasion on which 
the bride had been made happy by matrimony, 
Teminding classical readers of the story of the 
Turkish princess. 

A fine boy named Frazer, fell upon his knife 

ile ranning a race with other boys at Bigbee 
Valley Mississippi; the blade entered his heart, 
and he died hefore his father, whu was-one of the 
umpires, could reach him. ‘i 

The Troy Times says Mrs. Robinson is be- 
having badiy at Sing Sing. She conducted her- 
self properly for some time, but latterly she has 
become as frantic and as ungovernable as ever, 
so that the matron has been obliged to confine 
der in a cell. 

The forthcoming work of Agassiz contains in- 
teresting comparisons of the geological condition 
of America with that of the Old World, illustra- 
ted in a remarkable manner by the existing 
species of living animals in our country. Mr. 
Agassiz is greatly encouraged by his success. 

A nervous gentleman whose regard for per- 
sonal comforpis paramount to his sense’ of na- 
tional bonor, and the importance of the Arctic 
researches upon commercial affairs, says: “After 
all, the grand achievement of Dr. Kane was in 

ing a place where mosqaitoes have never 
been seen.” 
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Some farms in Vermont are so steep that they 
require ploughmen with one short leg. O 

A poor pianiste makos a dead march of every 
one she plays—ehe murders ’em. 

People “of a certain age” will be sorry to 
hear that they are growing dates in Georgia. 

Parson Etting, in speaking of a churchyard, 
said he wouldn’t be buried there as long as he 
lived. 

“ Poor rule that wont work both ways,” as the 
boy said when he threw the rule back at his 
master. 

Why is a New York omnibus like the heart of 
a flirt? Because there is always room for one 
more to be taken in. 

Within six months, it is said, eleven postmas- 
ters have bean arrested in Qhio for robbing the 
mails. C 

The average duration of human life throughout 
the world is 33 years. One quartee die previous 
to the age of 7 years—one-half before reaching 17. 

The youth who left his home because his 
mother would not allow him to wear a standing 
collar, is now acting as corresponding secretary 
to a caravan, 

Here isa fine specimen of New York criticism: 
“Rachel rose last night to the fall height of her 
talent. She clasped the star of her genius, and 
placed it, in all its splendor, on her brows.” 

Punch says one of the assistants in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum has published a 
pair of new boots that are making a deal of 
noise, just at present, in the literary world. 

The Hartford Courant is informed by sev- 
eral correspondents, that there are no less than 
twenty faro banks in full operation in that city, 
and that there is more gambling carried on there 
than in any city of its size in tho Union. 

Immense beds of soapstone have been discov- 
ered within a few years past in Walcotville, 
Conn., on the Neugatuck railroad. A company 
has been former for the purpose of carrying on . 
the quarrying business. 

Nathaniel Cammings, who runs the accommo- 
dation train between Waukegan and Chicago, 
Illinois, is said to be the oldest engineer in the 
United States, having driven the first locomotive 
placed on,a railroad in this country. 

Tt is said that the executors of the estate of 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, have made arrangements 
with the Bev, Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., to 
prepare a memoir of her life and letters. It is 
expected the book will be published next spring. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says ghat the um- 
brella mea in New York have been compelled 
to fit out a dozen whalers for the purpose of ger 
ting whalebone enough to keep up their busi- 
ness. The ladies have put the whole stock on 
hand into their petticoats. 

The manufacture of paper from numerous 
kinds of grasses, straw and wood, is by no means 
anew thing. Jacob Christian Scaffers, a Ger- 
man theologian, printed a book in 1772, on 
sixty specimens of paper, made from as mgny 
substances, such as straw, wood of various 
kinds, willow, beach, etc., and a number of 
grasses. 2 
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Merry Making. 


Capillary attraction—the moustache. 

He who writes what is wrong, wrongs what is 
right. 

Wanted—to heara piece of music executed 
by a quire of bank notes. 

When Louts Napoleon muzzles the press, can 
the act be called a sample of peper muslin? 

An English paper thinks it is the first duty of 
tetotallers to get the duty off from tea totally. 

A brother lawyer once told Jobn G. Saxe 
that a beard was unprofessional. “ Right,” said 
Saxe, “alawyer cannot be too barefuced.” 


Ona child being told, the other day, that he 
must be broken of a bad habit, he actually re- 
plied: “Pa, hadn’s I better be mended 7” 

A lady advertises in the Glasgow Herald that 
she wants a gentleman for breakfast and tea. 
The cannibal! 

A California jury in a suicide case lately 
found the following verdict: ‘We, the jury, 
find that the deceased was a fool.” 

The Geneva Fireman’s Journal has for its 
motto: ‘Out with the masheen.” Wouldn't 
“Out with the fire” be alittle more appropriate? 


‘“Trath is stranger than fiction,” said the 
man, when told that his daughter had eloped 
with a negro beau. : 

Astonishing what a difference in looks a suit 
of clothes or a coat of paint will make—but 
neither will increasc the worth of what they 
cover. 

Contrasted Proverbs —“‘In a maultitade of 
councillors there is wisdom.—Solomon. In a 
mulsitade of councilmen there ie folly.—P.c- 
ayune. 

They have got a pig in Ohio so thoroughly 
educated ‘that ho has taken to music. ‘I'hey 

ate his tune by twisting his tail; the great- 
er the twist, the higher the notes. 

If the Queen of England were obliged to sup- 
port her eldest son, in what respect would she 
resemble a well flogged urchin? Ans.—She 
would have the Prince (prints) of Wales on her 
hands. : 

An Irishman being asked why he fled from 
his colors, said his heart was as good as any 
man’s in the regimont, but he protested his 
cowardly legs would run away witn him, what- 
ever be conld do. 

“A lawyer, being sick, made his last will and 
testament, and gave all his estate to fools and 
madmen! Being asked the reason for so doing, 
he sad: “From such { got it, and to such I re- 
tum it again.” 

Boughton painted a dog, the other day, with 
such perfection that, on the passage of a sausage 

mn up Broadway, he broke his chain, and 
rashed down Maiden Lane as if he had been pur- 
sued by four pic pans and a policeman. 

“I find, Dick, that you are in the habit of 
taking my best jokes and passing them off as 
your own? Do you call that gentlemanly con- 
duct?” “To be sureldo, Tom. A true gen 
tleman will take a joke from a friend.” 








MERRY MAKING. 


A contemp: thinks Barnum ought to of- 
fer a prize to the homeliest woman. s 
« Why is Sebastopol like money paid ? Because 
it has been shelled out. 

When is the weather favorable to hay mak- 
ing? When it “rains pitchfurks.” 

When are writers like cattle? When they’ are 
absolutely driven to the pen. 7 

Do fish ever sleep—and if not, what was the 
use of making abed inthe sea? =, ; 

“ Sea serpent oil” is said to be a sufe care for 
consumption. ae 
alike in 


A bad thought and corrapt molar 
this respect—the sooner both are out ur head 
the better. 

The Rochester American thinks yougg ladies 


should never object to being kissed by Editors ; 
they should make every allowance for the free- 
dom of the press. Mm 

“ Well, Jommy didn’t quite kill you with a 
brick-bat, did he, Pat?” ‘No. By the piper, 
Iwish he had.” ‘What for?” ‘So I could 
have scen him hung, the veilyain.” 

“Tt is not proper for you to play echool, my 
dear, today fr it’s Sanday’ “1 know it, 
mother,” replied the little girl, “but it is Sun- 
day-schoot that I am playing.” 

A remarkably hard dnnker, who was expir- 
ing, begged one of his friends to bring him 
goblet of ‘water, telling him, ‘‘On our death- 
beds we must be reconciled to our enemies.” 

A certain sign-board has the following classi- 
cal inscription: ‘All persons what are found 
fyghtening or trespussing on this ground will 
be executed wid the utmost wigger of the lawr.” 

An old sea captain used to say he didn’t care 
how he dressed when abroad, “ ase nobody 
knew him.” And he didn’t care how he dresset 
when at home, “ because everybody knew him.” 

The following is an exact copy of a note 
handed a few days since by a little French boy 
to his school mistrees, as an excuse for absence 
from school : “ Adolph he coulden com becos he 
diden fiel vel.” 

At Springfield lately, Frederick Dwight, who 
had infli a large amount of poetry on Miss 
Eunice E. Culver, of Blandford, and threatened 
to marry her, was malcted in $2500 for marrying 
another woman. 

Mra. W., walking on one of the wharves in 
New York, jocosely asked 8 sailor why a ship 
was always called “she.” ‘0, faith,” says the 
son of Neptune, “because the rigging costs 
more than the hull.” 


A Mr. Bachelor, of Upton, Mass , advertises 
or a wife of “forty-five or fifty.” Mr. B. is a 
widower in good condition, though a bachelor 
by name; he has some property, but his best 
recommendation as a husband is that he is stone 
blind. 

An ignorant candidate for medical honors, 
having thrown himself almost ihto a fever 
from his incapability of answering the ques- 
tions, was’ asked by one of the censors how 





he would sweat a patient for the rheama- 
tism? He answered, “I would send him here 
to be examined !” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE NOTCH. " i 





BY MAURICE AILING@ERY. 


Apruz visiting all the watering places of note, 
snd becoming slike disgusted with each (New- 
‘pert was tedious, Capo May was monotonous, 
tnd Geratogs, with all its perploxing bacengrui- 
ties, was just a trifle too artifieial and calculat- 
ing for a. poctical temperament), Diedenbache 
formed the romantic. determination of taking a 
“tzip” to the White Hills, where he night have 
® quict opportunity of enjoying Nature, unmo- 
deste, not emitting the “Old Man ef the Moun 
tale,” that guardian genius of the solitude, to 
sthom he would pap his devoirs immediately on 

Be started in company with a friend, who was 
$0 serve tins both as compass and chart during 
his wanderings; be having first drawn breath 
jest-at the eastern extremity of the Notch, and 
the old stone face, as it had stood there for so 
many ages, frowalng down opan the pass; or 

1 the solitary traveller, whe looks up 

ra ae where 

the stormn-cloed often gathers, an@ not unfre- 

quently the forked lightning is seen a play 

sound his shaggy and contrected brows, was 

sumbered. among the very earlicet of his early 
reeioatipes. 

Ow axriving at the quiet farm-bowse, which 
smils srongty of clover, sage—and here I can- 
wat help imteoduelig: that pertinent query of 
Bepe's: “Why dice the man whose -ganien 
age affonist” cad of deliclousty ‘tmametured 
ehense curd, Disdeubachs found biawelf, through 


the ancdintion of tie irhet, dndaryeing w very | 


1 


-his preference. 





spirited imtrodwetion to three blooming, gtewh- 
up sisters of the latter, ranging from sixtetarto 
nineteen, wito forcibly reminded tim by their 
blushing ¢heeks, of #0 many Inseious peadiits, 
growing on the saire bough, anid ripening a 
together, 

Diedenbache was in raptures—-nay, if we thily 
so speak, he was from thé firet moment he eet 
eyes on them, completely intexteated a their 
ovetpowering loveliness. : 

‘That evening, while Diedenbache ameaséd 
himself in playing whist with the three sistet? as 
asmalt table, he could not resist the semptstion 
of Mkening himself to some caste printe in 
‘the midst of his seraglio. He had studied te 
fetnale face divine,” both at Newport and Siira- 
toga, and tho fashionable basaars in town, Dat 
never was he so completely enthratled. He was 
fn'the midsé of natare, uncontaminated by art; 
not s shadow of conventionalism had ever crept 
into thet quiet househdit. Every look, évety 
thovement of thelr little bodies were equally wi- 
etudied. He fancted ‘they needed no gitteerig 
maack ; the face wae an index of their theta; 
and he saw no deformities to be covered up.? 

And yet Diedendach, like every one else, had 
‘He preferred: Sophia, the eldest 
‘of the visters. He thowght hereven more lovely 
than the rest, and decidedly more queenly in br 
step and geatures; but to Ris great disappoint- 
ment, he very even discovered that sho was fife 
object of amottiers regards, He thought of 
Wereer and Charlotte, and, altbbugh he imeg- 
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imed his own situation as very similar to the 
former, he could not but admit that he had al- 
ways entertained a natural horror of suicide, 
and could not think of sacrificing himself in any 
such tragical way, after having passed safely 
throagh so many trials in the court of Cupid. 

Diedenbache was sensible, before retiring to 
rest that night, that, in spite of any former con- 
tracts or betrothals between herself and her 
boorish lover, that his image (Diedenbaghe’s) 
had left a most decided, unerasable impression 
on Sophie’s heart, if, fortunately, the younger, 
and two, had escaped his fasqina- 
tigne uns which he doubted. 

The os morning Diedenbache enjoyed an 
animated romp in the orchard with the girls, 
and later a romantic ramble with Sophia through 
on ‘adjoining clover field. On returning to the 
beuse the, young Indy was horror-strack by the 
bodily appearance of Mr. Peleg Brown, her 
affanced husband, agigantic, mastiff-headed fel- 
low, in loose homespun, with long, yellow locks 
dangling about his shoulders. Diedenbache 
drew his white beaver jauntily on one side, and 
‘mith 2 devil-me-care air, strolled leisurely for- 
ward in the direction of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown bristled up like an overgrown 
herigehog, and glancing ferociously fown on the 
delinquents, gave vent to his pent-up emotions 
im a prolonged grant. Sophia endeavored to 
pacify him, but Mr. Peleg Beown was not the 
man to be so easily pacified. 

“Ho had seen the world, he had, and wasn’t 

to be hoodwinked in any such way. He knew 
‘what human natur’ was, he did, and ’twan’t no 
+ nse talkin’ soft!” 
- Gephia expostalated; Diedeabache was her 
brother’s friend, a great teaveller and scholar, a 
searcher after the curious in nature end art, and 
Pongequently too elevated in his ideas of perfee- 
tion (that is female perfection), to be considered 
at all dangerous. 

Bat Mr. Brown was inexorable! He snuffed 
the air like a war-horse, and favoriag them with 
a repetition of the delectable grant, cleared the 
intervening space with a bound, and the next 
moment was far away in the clover field, crash- 
ing under his hage feet, at every atep, whole 
legions of blossoms. ‘ 

“Plog is a strange fellow,” said Sophia’s 
;broghec.. ‘‘ He was always an odd fish; one of 
the ‘unaccountables,’ so to speak; bat he is 
zich.” 

Diedenbache deey a long breath, and mopped. 
stip foceboad with s gay bandanas. - 

, {dv pecfect bear! @ human riimoceros{ For 
hegren sake, wha over sew euch: epecimen?”’ 
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cried Diedenbache, rolling up his eyes in aston- 
ishment. ‘“I¢ would be a blessing to the world 
to acquaint Barnum of his whereabouts. He 
wouldn’t be over three minutes in electrifying 
Gotham and the principal cities of the Union 
with an elaborate account of the most wonder- 
fal, the most remarkable zoological curiosity 
ever discovered ; arara avis,more marvellous, in- 
deed, than Joice Heath, the woolly horse, buffa- 
loeg, ses-serpqnts, miniature Niagaras, pollywogs, 
and prize baby shows; not excepting the pom- 
pous little ‘general,’ himself, who has always 
exhibited, like the fore mentioned nandeseript, 
a dogidod preference for pretty women f*- 

Here Diedenbache glanced wickedly at So- 
phia, who laughed at first, and then blushed 
when she perceived the allusion. The brother 
and sisters ruled that Peleg should henceforth be 
known only as Sophia’s Bear, and so after much 
merriment at the expense of the absent brain, 
they retired into the kitchen, and sat down to a 
plentifal luncheon of sweet apples and milk. 

The night before they had planned for the af- 
ternoon’s amusement an excursion to the other 
side Of the Notch, where resided several cousins 
of the family, and ome or two wncies and aunts. 
Accordingly, after dinner, Diedeabache, in eom- 
pany with his friend, and the three sisters, the 
gitls occupying the bind seat of the wages, and 
himself and friend the front, started om their 
expedition throagh that world-renowned pass, 
rendered famons leng ago by the great stone 
face, over whose rugged brow the gray-ahod 
centuries have left no trail, though the eriep 
saoss may have grown thicker, within the mem- 
ory of men, around its massive temples. It 
was one of those lovely afternoons in. amtuma 
(early autumn, I chowld have said), when all na- 
tare is burstigg into mellow ripemess, and peach, 
and apricot, and golden pippin, turn up ¢heit 
round eheeks to the sun, or, 
shrink blashingly behiad the eheltering leaves, 
thas the liste. party: sallied forth, dawn ty s 
staid old mare, named “Debby,” which had 
gleddened her master’s eyes with many a prom 
ising filly, tha? ultimately became a great trar- 
eller. 

Their road lay directly past the residenes of 
Mr. Brows, sad when they came in sight of the 
house they discovered the bear seated grimly en 
the wall of the rondeitie. . He turned np hie-dis- 
consqlate eyes whem they eame opposite his lair; 
and gave expression to » low grewi of discon 
teat, Sophia bestowed on him ‘a friendly asd 
of recognition, but brnin only displayed his 
huge. masticators, ead comtracted bie shaggy 
brows: till theyaxhibited « mast femaions-aspech. 
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Old- Mre.. Brown,- = mascalinelooking old 
lady, attired in a Basoy-woolsey gown, with a 
bias handkerebief aroand her neck,’ crossed 
nestly im front and pinned, a checked aproa, 
isea-bowed spectacles and antiquated mob-eap, 
wed erect in the door-way, and sufficiently 
formidable ia ber sise and general appearance 
to have served every purpose of a giantess. 

Aa the little party moved pest, she shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and peering down cari- 
easly into the road, gave vent, through an amus- 
ing combination of base and tgeble, to the fol- 
lowing quaint observations and queries: - 

+ “Lor sakes, Pleg, if there aint Moll, and 
Meg, and Tim, and your Sophia; an’ ’strue’s 
‘I’m alive, there’s that white. livered chap what 
you jest tell’d on, on the furder side, with 9 
basket atween his legs. Lor sakes, now, what 
is that he's holdin’ ap to his eye?” (Dieden- 
bache had jnst taken the liberty to quiz the old 
lady through his eyeglass.) “If he is larned, 
thea, he’s a mean, sassy pup !—I don’t care who 
says it—to stare in sich an onchristian, impur- 
tent, disrespectfal sort 0’ way at am old buddy 
like me 1’”” 

Bruia, from his perch, uttered a low, muttered 
grow! of impasience. 

“Lor sakes, Pleg, where yor s’pose they’re 
gwain for to go?” cried the old Iady, in a dis- 
sppointed tone, as the party drove safely past. 
“I's all your fault, now, that they aint a gwuin 
to stopY’” 

The bear turned his gloomy eyes full on his 
dem, exhibited two rows of massive ivory, and 
gave utterance to a sharp, queralous snarl, 
which besokened that he had suffered nearly to 
the extent of brute endurance, and shat bearish 
elfgovernment must necessarily soon desert 
him. 

After a couple of miles, the litle party en- 
tered the pass, and Diedenbache was surprised 
& the sudden change of temperature which per- 
vaded it. He saw before him & deep chasm, 
which extended quite through the mountain, on 
e level with ius base, and faced on either side 
With stupendous ledges of solid granite, tower 
tag one above the other, tilh they seomed to 
prop up the very heavens, shutting out the sun, 
ee, and stars, and favoring them shrongh the 
neenday heat with a delicious, eninterrupted 
twilight. But to Diedendacho, the old stone 
face seeaned to loom up like some vasty giant 
ofa mythical era, the most wonderfal of-all 
enated things. 

4 length the gorge was passed, andi they 
came-out ameng plescant farms, and seom dey 
Op qa peargeeen house, with tua spacious clans 
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in. feont, a elnster of lilacs, and a goodly quas« 
tity of colambine creeping over the ample 
poreh. At the door they were met by a troap 
of romping cousins, who dragged them into the 
presence of their aunt and grandmother—e ven- 
erable and benevolent looking old lady, with 
silver-howed spectacles and frilled cap-border. 
Debby was quietly taken ont of the fills, and 
led into the best stall to receive her complimea- 
tary peck of oats (double the usual quaatity be- 
ing given her in, consideration of her age and 
the decayed stato of her grinders), and: presently 
left. by herself to do all the aoe 
taous a feast. 

The general bustle and hilarity which now 
ensued, the rompings back and forth, and the 
pleasant confusion of a dozen happy voices, all 
blended together, gave Diedenbache a most ex- 
ecllent opportanity of rendering hinzel{ ageoe- 
able to Sophia; and by tuming his whole attee- 
tion that way, he soon had tho satisfaction of 
knowing that his talents were at least fully ap- 
preciated by that young lady ; he flattered big 
self that he stood deservedly popular with ali 
the rest; but he was positively sure of Sophia. 
He knew that his image, surrounded by the 
purest lustres of regard, lay softly ensopnoed ia 
her heart. He compared it to some precions 
raby, or diamond, richly imbedded in mother-oh 
pesrl, snd evermore to be pec are 
choicest of Cupid’s impressions. 

Diedenbache amused himself by talking neg 
Jy of the beauties of nature, poetry, sculpture, 
religion, and railroad stocks, not. emitsing 
mention the anticipated valae of certain shares 
which be held in a certain coab mine, which had 
sunk more eapital for the stock-holders than the 
moet sanguine of their number had ever dream 
ed of sinking shafts. Sophia was enthwsisstis 
in ber veneration of religion, nature, poetry and 
sculpture, but the fluctuations of stoeks she was 
not eo familiar with ; indeed, she knew bat'litshe 
of such things. 

Diedenbeche admitted that stocks were indeed 
of secondary importance when compared to na- 
tare. Poets had never been prevented from 
scaling Paynassus’s heights by the weight of aay 
such earthly inconvenience, and why should he+ 
Poets were the purest and moet elevated of 
mortals; tho prophets and interpreters of na- 
ture. They pogecesed but few of the grosser 
propensities of the plodding herd; their fingers 
were rarely, if ever, contaminated by the touch 
of gold. The popt, or the lover of natast, 
would behold the Old Man of the Mountain, fer 
imatence, with a feeling of. sublime awe, while ' 
the grecace-mindad mortal would only calculate 
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bow many geatiite palaces, or stapendods waré- | War enly responded with a mralynaut pir, ‘Mat 


hewees of trade, could be dug from his huge 
fu, and how much it would cost for the ¢rans- 
portation of the same. 

Sophia hinted that there wes something about 
the old man too formidable for her tmte. It 
always memed as though he was preparing to 
Teup into the pass, and demolish everything be- 
fore him. She preferred the fountain and cas- 
cade; the scenery was less grand, but more 
waried and beautifal. 

Diedenbache was oreceisinca with the foree 
of her deseription, and readily admitted that 
sach a sight would be worth a day’s pilgrimage 
to witness ; and Sophia, who well knew that he 
might be gratified by half an hour's brisk walk- 
tag, could do no less than offer herself as a guide 
to this interesting feature of the picturesque. 
Actordingly, with the addition of Tottie Meg, a 
javentle miss of ten years, the little party saltied 
Off acrom the fields, in the direction df the 
“gorge,” and soon efter entered one of those 
dark, wild ravines which force themselves deep 
iarto the sanctuary of the hills. 

As they advanced the scenery grew grahder, 
gad more terrifically picturesque as i narrowed 
or expatded before the eye. Huge rocks, heap- 
ed one above the other, or hanging in shelving 
formations, as though they had been soberly 
prepating for centuries to slide down into the 
ravine. Amid all this, adeep, cool fountain, 
apparently scooped from the solid rock, threw 
up its erystaitine shower, and then went leaping 
from rock to rock with splurge, aud gurgle, and 
titteling eound, and was presently lost to view 
in some hollow cavern of the earth. 

Forty feet above the surface of the fowntein, 
rested’ an enormous table-rock, occupying an 
area of several yards, and covered with thick 
green moss and dwarf firs. Diedenbache and 
Sophia, with each a chubby hand of Totte 
‘Meg's clasped im their own, stood' thoughtfally 
silent in the midst of this wild scene of natare, 
each with thoughts too big for utterance. 

Diddenbache, in the meantime, had indulged 
tome poetical reveries, and was just preparing 
to dislodge some highly accomplished metaphor, 
which the hour and scene had given rise to, 
when they were all three suddenly electrified by 
@ sdand overhead, resembling the sharp grow! 
ef some sttange animal, and on, Idoking ap they 
webald Mr. Peleg Brown, the bear, seated en 6 
loved, orerhanging rock, with his sturdy lege 
daapling down the ‘side of the precipice, hs 
‘thdugh preparing to spring upon bis prey, . 

Sephixn gave a short exclamation of sarprisy, 
wad then motioned trata ‘to: descend; bag whe 


@ndefl in 8 chuckle of mingicd rago and malin, 
Presently he arose, shook his brawny ektes, end 
broke off thrdugh the upper ravine with es 
force and speed of a buffalo. This woems; oo 
qnaintly riditulous, changed the whole tenor of 
their thoughts, and the littl: party retraced their 
steps to the gorge in silence. 

On arriving st the house, they found supper 
awaiting them, and Debby, who had ‘atrealy 
been harnessed, was quietly cropping ‘tite grass 
by the fence. After sapper, and.the usunl com 
pliment of farewells, the litle party started on 
their way home. An hour’s sharp driving dis- 
tanced the pass, and broaght them to the red- 
dence of Mr. Peleg Brows, but nowhere was 
the bear to be ween. 

‘When thy little party reached home, the girls 
hed their allotted tasks to fulfill, which consined 
ia feeding the pigs, milking the cows, and tare- 
ing Debby out to pasture. The pasture tay 
about a quarter of s mile from the house, and 
the path conducting to it ran‘throagh an exten- 
sive grove of sugar maples, which crownéd the 
summit of an intervening hill; and Sophia,-be 
ing the eldest and most daring of the giris, was 
selected to chaperone old Debby a-field. : 

Diedendache proffered himself as an escort on 
the occasion, and proposed attaching a pillion to 
old Debby thet Sophis might ride, white be 
should watk by hor side after the fashion of Ar 
cadian peasants. When they entered the licHe 
bridle-path, the shrubbery became so dense on 
either hasd that Dicdenbache was often obliged 
to stoop, or thrast aside an intrusive boegh, in 
order to preserve his host from dislodgement, or 
premature destraction. 

At length, without meeting with any decided 
adventure farther, they at last reached the field 
where the staid Debby was accustomed to betath- 
ered in her younger days, when she was far more 
mischievous than now, and: before sober age bad 
brought that degree of reflection which ‘was'ne- 
cessary to ensure repentance of her evil ways. 

On reaching the fence, Diedenbache ket dowa 
the bars, assisted Sophia to alight, and remorv- 
fag: tee pillon and bridle from Debby, turned 
her adrifc without any farther regard to her piry+ 
sical wants. After replacing the bars, and com> 
plimenting Sophia on her skill in horeemanship, 
they: started on their way heme, Diedesbecke © 
being emtrusted with the pillion, while so 
carried the bridle. + 

When they reached the arbor, Dietoabacke 
was necessarily somewhat exhausted, and begjred 
Gophia w be-soated a while, qs the pillion wus 
wmawkward thing to tarry, abd bie-erm, though 
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by.no meang dpfisient. in mupcalar power, was 


pevertheless grown somewhag disabled by the | 


exercise. Accordingly, afar some timid show 
of hesitation on the part of Sophia, they at 
length. seated themselves in the arbor, and Die 
deabache threw the pillion on the grasa at his 
fees The moonlight was streaming down 
throagh the tree-tops, tipping with silver the 
qimson leaves of the maple, and lighting up 
the open space in front with a ghost-like indie- 
finctness. The hour was auspicious, and the 
situation was certainly one of romantic interest, 
end the moment they were fairly seated, Dioden- 
beche felt a sensation creeping over him more 
Qverpowering than anything which had yet been 
recorded in the history of Platonic attachments, 

Diedenbache glanced tenderly at Sophia, and 
proke the silence by a timely allusion to night. 
“TI look up,” oaid he, “and behold myriads 
of stars peering down from those far-off regions 
pf space, and throwing us their unbonght wealth 
of twinkling light. The sun, when he brushes 
aside the mista of morning, or rises in the fall 
strength of his meridian splendor, looks down 
oa mother earth, and we recognize ig his smile 
the light of her existence. The moon is nearer, 
ad is content to watch over her for the night, 
with the sober affection of a sister. . Yes,” cried 
Diedeabsche, soaring into the ecstacy of entha- 
siasm, “everything. in oar little world and out 
of is, is governed by the same unalterable laws 
of sympathy and love. It is all love! The 
world is filled with it to overflowing. It is in 
we; itis in you; it is everywhere. 

“Yea, it is here !’’ cried Diedenbache, tapping 
his forehead with poetic frenzy; and then re- 
collecting himself, and that the divine sensation, 
instead of the head, is supposed to originate in 
the hears (a slight mistake, which has often bap- 
pened in matrimonial alliancos), he clapt his re- 
waining hand against that part, of his elegant 
person, where the suzceptible organ is said to be 
located, and sighed ina most farnace-like and 
Persuasive manner, 

Sophia, who, had become wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement by this extravagant 
dash of bombast, sighed too; which was no 
oner observed by Diedenbache, than he fell on 
bia knees before her in the most perfect and love- 
like attitade, and seizing her hand in a frenzy 
of rapture, devoured it almogt instantly with 
kisses. Ac first she attempted to withdraw it, 
bas Tving, with that imsuitive percoption 

only to the fair, the suicidal expression 
Which stalked info his hitherto radiant counte- 
nance, her self-sacrificing consideration preyailed ; 
and she suffered it to remain ; the Jitale thrilling, 
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delicate prisoner, which so often acts as 9 media- 
tor between Cupid and the heart, throwing opea 
the doors of the citadel at some unguarded mo- 
ment, and brushing conscience quite aside. 

“ Dear, dearest Sophia!” cried Diedenbache, 
with increasing raptures, “this is a bliss which 
angels might well envy! Compared with it, 
stocka, princely revenues, and every species of 
earthly fame must shrink into utter insignificance. 
It eweops down upon the heart like an avalanche 
of ’wildering swecta, and we find ourselves feebly 
struggling against the tides of ‘this mighty sep 
of love.’ Never, dearest Sophia, never, in my 
wildest imaginings, did I ever expect to enjoy a 
moment of such holy, uninterrupted love—” 

Here he was rather unceremoniously cut short 
in the middle of what he intended to say, by @ 
sound somewhat resembling the snort of a wild 
horse, when suddenly surprised by danger, caus- 
ing the prostrate lover to bound to his feet, as 
though no such thing as the “tender passion” 
had ever agitated him. 

The next moment a heavy step was heard on 
the outside of the arbor, the massive form 
of Mr. Peleg Brown was next seen to tower up 
before him like some threatening genius of evil. 
Sophia gave a short shriek of alarm. Dieden- 
bache threw himself on the defensive, and await- 
ed the anset of the bear. 

“ What's the fuss ?” he at length domanded, 
in « hoarse whisper; and folding his brawny 
arms across his breast, he contemplated, for a 
moment the subject of his wrath. Had he heen 
clothed in the proper costume, he would have 
lpoked the genius of tragedy. ‘Are you dumb?!” 
he at length cried, stamping his huge boot-heel 
quite through the green sward, and working i$ 
as though he had his victim there, and was 
slowly grinding the life out of him. 

“Tam dumb to such as you!” cried Diedea- 
bache, tossing his head defiantly. “I wonldn’s 
be guilty of bestowing my patronage on so 
gross a madman for the world!” 

The bear responded with a low growl of con- 
tempt, and then turning to Sophia, who had 
already abandoned her seat in the arbor, and 
was standing tremblingly in the path, where the 
moonlight, fooding her, gave to her pallid face 
almost an ethereal look, said: 

“You agreed to be my wife; can you deny 
ist And arn’t you in the sight of Heaven the 
same asif you was? If this new chap you've 
got dares contradict me, and say you aint, I’ 
kill him before your eyos, and then kill myself!” 

‘Therp was a resolnte straight-forwardness in 
Mr. Brown’s despair, which causod Diedenbache, 
in apite of bis forced bravado, to feel a litle 
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shaky in the region of the knees, while contem- 
plating, as was quite natural, his present inse- 
curity, with an itching inclination to be oat of 
the bear’s way as speedily as possible. 

Sophia was frightened by his sangninary look, 
and insisted on going immediately home ; and 
actually started on alone, so great was her agita- 
tion and fright. Dicdenbache, who was greatly 
charmed with this discretionary movement (feel- 
ing that it might be the only means of insuring 
his own safety), caught up the pillion, partly as 
a shield, and partly as a weapon of defence, 
should the urgency of the case demand it, and 
started in hot pursuit after the fair fugitive, leav- 
ing the valorons Mr. Brown undisputed master 
of the field, though by no means so of the young 
lady’s affections. 

The remainder of the evening, on reaching 
home, was employed by Diedenbache and his 
friend in making preparations for a grand fish- 
ing excursion on the morrow, which was to con- 
same the greater part of the day. 

“Did you encounter the bear anywhere on 
your travels ?” demanded Tim, looking up from 
his work, and glancing at Sophia, who was sit- 
ting very quietly near the window. 

“ Yes,” answered Diedenbache, laughing, ‘“*we 
were gratified with a most excellent view of this 
Sir Bruin, or the bear, as you call him, just after 
parting with old Debby, on our return.” 

Just at this moment Sophia gave a quick start 
2nd pointed in the direction of the window. 

Old Mr. Nightingale, who was quietly smok- 
ing his pipe in the corner, sprang to his feet and 
rashed towards the deor, hotly pursued by every 
member of his little family. Nothing, however, 
was visible, worthy of creating so mach alarm. 

“What did you see?” cried all of them, at 

_ once appealing to Sophia for an explanation. 

Sophia, who stood trembling all over from 
head to foot, assured them that she had been 
frightened by something which had suddenly 
risen up and darkened the window; she conld 
not tell what it was, it disappeared so quick from 
the time she first saw it. 

“I'll bet you a pog,” growled old Mr. Night- 
fngale (this was the highest the old gentleman 
was ever known to bet), “if the truth was 
known, it was nobody after all but Peleg. He 
bas acted like a precious fool ever since Mr. 
Diedenbache has been here !” 

“YN bet you more than a peg,” cried Tim, 
“that if it was Pleg whom Sophis saw, that 
you'll find him now secreted behind the old but- 
ton-wood tree yonder. I’ve half a mind to go 
and look.” 

Just then the sound of hastily rétresting steps 
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was heard in a diréct line with the tree, and 
when the wall was reached, they were aleo 
amuted by a still more substantial proof of the 
existence of a nocturnal visitor, from the fact 
that some portion of it was beard to tamble 
around him with the utmost profusion. 

The next morning, even before the sun had 
brushed the dew from the earth, Diedenbache'and 
his friend started on their trouting expedition. 
The stream which they proposed following, 
flowed through a dark wooded'valley at some 
distance from the house, having its rlee among 
the hills. A little before noon, having had but 
indifferent success, they arrived at an abrupt 
fork inethe stream, where it became nicety di- 
vided at the foot of a little promontory, a por- 
tion of it passing around the base of the hill on 
either side, and so bearing tunefully away, for a 
distance of two mites, before the burthen of its 
song became again united. 

At this particular point it was arranged that 
the anglers should separate, each taking s 
stream, and so fish round the entire promontory. 
After parting company with his friend, Dieden- 
bache kept on fer some distance through belts 
of woodland, with here and there an opem space, 
where the warm sun was at liberty to pour in 
his golden radiance for a few hours each day, 
when he was startled in the very midst of one 
of those dreamy air-castle frescoings, the filu- 
sive mitages of our ill-regulated fancy, in which 
Sophia was made to figure in a very conspica- 
ous manner, by the sound of approaching steps, 
and an attempt on the part of the imtrader to 
force an opening through the bushes. 

Hastily wheeling about, though at the cost of 
a fine trout, which had jast made a hasty lunge 
at tho hook as it rose temptingly above his 
reach, he beheld the huge head of Mr. Peleg 
Brown overtopping the bushes, and gtéring 
down on him in @ manner not calculated to add 
greatly to his stock of courage. 

Well, now,” growled Mr. Brown, “ what do 
you think of yourself? Come, talk ndw, for 
you’ve got ter, and no mistake. I don't watch 
afeller like you for two whole days and nights, 
for nothin’, I can tell yer. I aint no such kind 
of chap as that, I aint, as you'll soon find to yer 
cost, untess you're the strongest, which I don’t 
think yer be !” 

“Come, now, I know it’s natur’ for a gal to 
love fine close, and everything that’s im ’em, no 
matter bow darn’d mean they be, or anol 
they aint woth a cent to their backs of not; 
that don’t make no odds, not a bit! Gals are 
fools, that’s what they be, an’ they may think 
what they like on’t—I don’t care! I say they 
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can’t tell she difference ‘twixt that.that’s gener- 
wine an’ that thes sint,an’ 1’ll stick ter that 
centimust like 9 tick; yes, yer white livered 
pup, it's my own ideo a thing that you never'll 


« have, I can tell yer, an'I aball stand to’s, an’ 


hug to’t, like a bear!” ‘ 

Bere the bear forced an entrance throagh the 
berash-wood, and, now stood face to face with 
his adversary. In his hand he caried an ugly- 
looking cowhide ef most formidable length. 

“Now,” onied Mr. Brown, drawing an ancieat 
and venerable lecking “buil’s-cye” from his 
pocket (by the way, an hair-loom in that geasie- 


maan’s family, it having descended to his father: 


from his graadiather, and 00 on), “ I’ve got jnet 
oma thing to say to yer, an’ that’s fist!” [Hero 
he ebserved Dindenbache looking suspiciqusly 
at tho raw hide.] ‘This aint no walkin’ atick, 
this aint, new I cam tell yer! This is the ra’el 
maff, now, this is, an’ will fetch the skin every 
time, 1’1l warrant ye,” added Mr. Beawn, doab- 
ling it up in his hand, and letting it flap back 
agein. “Now I’m just gwine to give ye yer 
choice, and just three minutes to cry:baby in, as 
I’know yer will; an’ that is, yor must cither 
have them store eloee cut clean off on yo, aad 
qveay inch of hide inter the bargain—en’ I’m 
woth emough to pay the bill if I don’t quite kill 
yer—or else leave the house of Squire Nightin- 
gale ‘efore to-morrow noon, and quit this part of 
tha country! Now take yer choice!’ 

, “My dear friend,” cried Diedeabache, mak- 
ing a tremendous effbrt to look unconcerned, “I 
think you arp a little hasty, I do; now, don’t 
you, yourself 1” 

The bear gave a surly growl, and kept his 
eyes fixed steadily on the watch. 

“T don’t think there is any need of me, or 
any ene else, standing in your light, if you only 
jest stop where you are, like a: reasonable. be- 
ing,” (he came very near saying bear, through 
tmintake), ‘and consider. If you do you will 
ae” 

“That's just what I mean. I don’t want ye 
in my way. One minute!” 

“Your proposition,” cried our hero, tremu- 
lously, ‘‘ places me, if I may so speak, in a rath- 
ee delicate situation in respect to my engsge- 
ments with the son of this same family to which 
you have alluded. There is no need, I think, of 
all this ‘rant and fustien.’ I think we may 
sadely compromise the matter, and you will soon 
find—” 

“Two minutes!” growled the bear with in- 
creasing impationgp. “Qne miante more, and 
the’ ‘An awfal nod concluded the remark. 

Diedembache memed to feel the marrow cen: 
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gealing in his Benes. The perspémtion oosed 
out, and stood in great drops on his forehead. 
His knees knocked together, and he showed 
some symptoms of not being able to bear up 
under so severe 8 castigation as Mr. Brown had 
generously promised him. 

“ Three minutes—all told !” said Mr. Brown, 
replacing his watch in his waistcoat pocket, and 
then looking steraly dows on the romantic little 
champion of the night before, expressed himself 
in two words: ® Your choice!” 

“Tf nothing else will answer your turn,” ered 
Diedenbache, feebly, ‘I will agree to leave be- 
fore the expiration of the time yon mentioned, 
on one consideration.” 

“« What's that ?” demanded Mr. Brown, loom 
ing up before him like some fabled ogre, and 
shatting his teeth with a strong snap, like a jack- 


knife, 

“Te is simply,” answered Diedenbadhe, “that 
you keep this meeting to yourself; never reveal 
it to anybody, and especially to the Nigitingale 
family.” j 

An’ will you stick to’t, and not play the 
sneak when you get out of my reach, and safe 
among the gals?” 

“Most certainly; you may rely on me. I 
promise you upon my honor.” 

“Wal, then, I’ do it; dang me if I don’t; 
it’s a bargain, am’ no fiammox!” And with 
this poetical expression, Mr. Peleg Brown clear- 
ed the bushes at a whoop and a bound, leaving 
our unfortunate friend, Diedenbache, more ex- 
cited than hart. 

That evening Diedenbache informed the ‘fam 
ily that some business of importance, which had 
not occurred to him at starting, would necessa- 
rily’call him away on the following morning ; 
and accordingly the next morning he went, in 
pursuance of the call, as fast as a respectable 
sized locomotive would carry him. _ 

When his friend returned a fortnight after 
wards (Diedenbeche had intended to have stop- 
ped as long), he informed him that Sophia and 
the bear had adjusted their differences and were 
published the Sunday before, and were to be. 
married, as near as he could find ont, as soon aa 
the term of publishment had expired. 

As to Diedepbache, the last time we conversed 
with him, we thought he was in a fair way te 
recover from the shock of disappointment, for 
he laughed quite heartily several times, while 
repeating his exploits, and finally ended by ad- 
mitting, in @ most spirited and manly way, that 
Peleg Brown was a “tramp.” 


Beauty, unaccompanied by virtue, isass flows 


or witheus perfume. 
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wicked cease a troubling, and there the 
AS ors: ee 


Tossed on the surging billows, 
Wearled in the storms of life; 

Maraseed by the world’s commotions— 
Barthly straggles—carthly stei® ; 

‘With throbbing hearts we turn oux game 
Towards the regions of the blest, 

‘Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


‘Teir to the eye that angel heme— 
Bright and dassling forms are there, 
And o'er the plains of heaven they roam, 

Happy beingy—free from care; 
Children of the Bing of kings; 
Of a land are thay pomessedi, 
‘Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
Anil the weary am of rest. 


‘Fhongh we be doomed to years of toll, 
Akad trials ever hard to beer, 
Still, ‘tis but naught—for are there not 
Angels ever pointing there? 
Lifuing up to us the veil 
Yrom off that land, of ail lands best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And. the weary aze at rest, 


And when the sands of Hife rex low, 
And the parting hour is nedr, 
Pilgrim, sigh not, on that shore 
Again thou’it meet those friends so dear. 
Let not vain regrets o'ertake thee, 
Be hope the anchor to thy soul, 
And make ready for thy journey, 
‘To that land, thy fatare gosl; 
“Then ealmly lay thy body dows,— 
‘Hands folded meekly on thy breast, 
And pass to where all cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
$+ ore + ___—_ 


THE PAINTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY FRANOIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Tr is Christmas day, and a finer one never 
dawned upon creation. The sun arose without 
a cloud, and now his cheering beams are gradual- 
1y melting the fanciful frost work on the windows, 
which, in the beauty of its arabesques and their 
wonderfal intricacy so mock the handiwork of 
man. The day has been ushered in with joyous 
demonstrations. The young, in whose breasts 
the founts of hope and joy are ever springing, 
hxve been the most expansive in their manifes- 
tations, while the aged, often the prompters and 
milnisters of this delight, have been wafted back 
to the past by the glee around them which sheds 
agent of subset ray on the cvening of life. 

And now the forenoon is weatiag en, sud the 





THO PARERE’S CERT WS. /. 
\hage belis, éwinging in the stexjles, wie sending: 


foeth their. deep tones, like a clesvus of mustest 
giants, and senmmeniag the people of Now Yeuk 
to prayer and praise and thaskegiving, in tm ples 
converted tate bowers and groves by the wealth: 
of their sylvan decorations. 

But this glovious sunshine! How it fills the 
alr! The fine particles of snow, sifting from the 
honusetops ‘and the windew-cappings, eatcl the 
golden radiance, and the whole atmosphere seems 
filled with diamonddust. Glertous: sunshine! 
Smile of God 1 how wicbegone: would earth /be. 
without thes! The bright sunshine is equally 


| the peor man’s heritage with the rick man's. 


Bat the ister excludes it from bis princely: bails’ 
by jealous draperies. 3 fades the carpet on the: 
floor, and the pictares.on the walls, and cracks 
the costly fersiture. But into the poor man’s: 
window it pours. weleome radianes. Into the 
prison cell i¢ streams sometines, like a my. of 
hope gliding into a lonely heart. Let-us follow 
the course of » pencil of its rays through the 
windows of an upper room in Lispenard Steet, 
aud see what it will reveal. 

‘From-this particular windew the suoshies is 
commonly exoleded. bya thick, greem curtain, 
bat now the cartain has been remeved, and 
there is no barrier to the broad light of day. It 
isa painter’s studio. 

The piles of onnvacses. covered with gloriews 
heads, with lovely landscapes, with stinting bat 
tle-pieces, attest industry and talent, but indidate, 
alas! alack of patronage. Before » blank em 
‘vass on the ensel, sits figure, a pate, stight and 
handsome yourg man, with the porte-cmyom 
resting idly ia hishand, as motionless as the lay- 
figure in the corner. : 

“ To what end,” thus ran his thoughts—/‘do 
I purene these trains of ideas t To what end trans- 
fer to the canvass the images that crowd my 
beain? To my eyes they scam bright and at 
traetive—but the world views-them not im the 
same light. Have I mistaken my vocation ast 
prodweed deforniities where I thonghs to create 
beauties ? Or is art itself ignored in the abeorp- 
tion of other pursuits, and doomed te disoouraye- 
ment in this fevered land? Who of the tpem- 
ing thousands of this eity whose hearts are now: 
leaping at the strike of the joy-bells, wastes a 
thought on the poor artist who is spending his 
Christmas in a lonely garret t” 

A low knock a the door disturbed Harvey: 
Ashton’s reverie. e 

“Come int” ‘ 

‘The answer to the invitation was the cntrancs 
of # young man rather below the mediam staters, 
wrapped im.a sich fared: ctowk, kis dark. hair 
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appeexing in. clasters. beneath his cep, anda 
heavy, black mustaghe conoopling the contours. 
of his moath. 

“Mr. Ashton, I preaume? 7” said the strangen, 
in alow, musica] tone. 

“At your service, sir,” replied the axtiat. 

“ Perhaps I gm intruding ?” 

“Not at all—I have no engagement.” 

“ Thea you will permit me to look at some of 
your performances ?” 

« Willingly.” 


The stranger passed in rapid raview, a dozen |: 


of Ashton’s finished works, making such remarks 
Wpen them as convinced the painter that his 
Visitor was a connoisseur, while the accent and 
idiom in which he expressed himself showed that 
he was foreigner. A remark that he dropped 
touching « picture in the Dresden Galery in- 
duced Ashton to exelaim: 

“Q, if | could oply visit Dresden, Paris and 
Rome and Florence |” 

“You will go there, of course,” said the 
stranger. 

“There seems no chance of it I am depen- 
deat on my profession,.and I am either unskilled 
in it, or the public do not. appreciate me—my 
pictures do not sell.”’ 

“Are you aware of their. valac? What, for 
instance, do you ask for that large landscape, 
with the gkirt of wood and the broad river in 
the foreground 2” ( 

‘Lhaye saked a hundred doUars for is,” 

“¥iel it is you who are ruining your profes- 
sion. As pictures go, it is werth five bundred. 
The arts should have a proportionate value. 
Doa’t you know thas Signorg Rosara gets five 
handred dollars a night for singing in opera?” 

“Yes, and Mile. Ellsler a thousand for danc- 
tag. But Rosara pings like an angel.” 

“And you paint like Claude. Do sot blush, 
my friend, fam a judge. But you will never 
make your fortane if you undervalue your own 
productions. Saffer me to appraise them for 
you. The landscape, then, we will sot at five- 
hundred dollars—that recumbent Venus at three 
bandred. To make an end of it, the twelve pic- 
tages you have shown me are well worth four 
thousand dollars. Now, are you not a richer 
man than when I entered the room 1?” 

“Your remarks have encouraged me, certain- 
ly." said Ashton. “And you have set a higher 
value than I dared to place upon my pictures. 
Bat after all, what benefig is that tome? We 
tetarg te the same point’ Nobody will bay my 
pistuses.’” 

“There you are again mistaken. I have un- 

_ derrated your pictares, and from selfish motixes— 


ng 


for I take the landscape and the Venus a4 the 
: prices I named, eight hundred doHas.” 

“Have a care, young siz,’ said the painter ; 
“ it in ill jesting with starvieg mea.” 

“Tam not jesting, I assure you,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘And in proof of it, I nequeat you to. 
make out and receips « hill for these pictures, at 
eight hundred dollars, thas is my wrimatum.” 

“To whom am I indebted for this generous: 
patronage ?”” asked the painter. ‘In whose 
name shall I make out the bill?” 

“ Ia whose name?” asked the stranger. “Let 
me see—this is Christmas day. Ah, I haveit 
' The name is Santa Claus.” 

“Santa Claus!” The painter smiled as sha. 

absurdity, but wroteas he was requested. 

“Very good,” said the’ stranger. ‘‘ Now just 
count those bills, and see if the amount is right” 

The painter took the roll of bills and began to 
tarn them over with trembling Sngera. 

“ You'll never got through at hat’ rate,” sald: 

ithe stranger, laughing. “Give them to me; 
Tl qonnt them out, and you keep tally. These, 
five! ten!” and in this way the reckoning wen 
seen accomplished. 

“And now I must be going,” said the stranger, 
“for my time M4 ae valeabls aa 1 trust yours walk 
be hereafter.” 

“ Bat where shall I send the pietures, av" 
asked the painter. 

“To Lacquer & Megilp’s No. — Broadway— 
they will frame them according to. my directions, 
Remember to ticket them Saute Claus. “And 
now,. good-day, my dear artist, and 9 merry 
Christmas to yon!” 





With these words the mysterious stranger van- 
ished. Need we say, that Ashton was overwhelims. 
ed with his sudden good fortune? He drew 
‘forth the bills, almost fearing to Gad thas like 
fairy gold they had changed to ashes. Butthere 
they were—legitimate current money. Falling 
on his knees he poured forth his thanks to that, 
great Being from whom all blessings proceed, 
and he rose from his devotions, calmer and hap- 





pier for the act; The bells had not ceased toll- 
ing. Ho hastily donned his cap and cloak and 
sallied forth to church. No one in the-congre- 
gation with which he worshipped, entered more 
fully into the spirit of the day. As he wag com- 
ing out of church, he was accosted by Mr. Mar- 
land, a tradesman in prosperous circumstances, 
whose daughter Harritt was hanging on his arm. 
“Here is our ranaway, Harriet,” said the old 
gentleman; “ the deserter, who has perseveringly 
cat us for the past six months. And you never 
returned an answer to my invitation to dinnex, 
to-day. I suppose you had forgotten it.” 
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’ “Yfthe invitation be not rescinded,” said the 
painter, “ I will answer it in person.” 

. Harriet Marland hiushed with pleasure as she 
beard this answer. The little family party was 
most pleasant one, and did not break up till 
svery: late hour of the night. 

‘The next day Ashton sent the pictares as he 
was requested by his unknown patron. Two 
duys afterwards a leading journal of the city con- 
tained an elaborate laudatory notice of them, 
occupying an entire column. Another paper 
Sllowed theexample. Fashionable people flock- 
od-te the painter's studio. In a week he had 
sold all his pictures, and had # multitude of or- 
ders on hand. In a word, his reputation and 
fortune were made. He was compelled to en- 
gage a studio in a fashionable part of the city. 
Envy and detraction he encountered, of course ; 
but he steadily pursued the even tenor of his way, 
and showed that he was as industrious as he was 
talented. At the expiration of just one year 
from the visit of the stranger—on a happier 
Obristnas day, if possible, he was united to Har- 
niet Marland. In the following spring, acoom- 
panied by his wife, he sailed for Italy, to pursue 
the stady of art-for like every groat artist he 
was always a student—in its glorious home. 

One morning at Florence he received a billet, 
coudbed in the. following terms: 

“ The Signora Giulia Rosara would be happy 
Breas en ann nee 
me Piaside——~" ‘ 

“Will you go, Harriet?” asked the painter, 
after handing the note to his wife. 

“I shall be delighted. This is the Rosara, 
who created such a furore in New York, in Italian 

” 


“True, I had forgotten her name.” 

At the appointed hour they went to the Piazza. 
‘The stranger, who was a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, received them with great grace 
and kindness. 

“T can never forget,” she said, “the patron- 
age I received at New York. My success in 
America has given me a position in my own 
country to which my friends thought me entitled, 
but which no impressario would accord me here, 
until he knew I did not stand in need ofit. Such 
is the way of the world. Iam always happy to 
eee Americans, and I am truly grateful for the 
service they did me.” 

‘The conversation turned on art. 

“ When I told my Italian friends,” said the 
stgnora, “that I had brought home paintings by 
American artists, they shrogged their shoul- 
ders at the ahsurdity—but no ons repeated the im- 
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pertinence after having seen them: They ate 
not only fine, bat I bought them at a bargain.” 

“Might I be permitted to see them?” shked 

“ Certainly—it was partly to show them to 
you, that] solicited the honor of your company,” 
said the signora, rising. “I have bung a cur 
tain before them, for I am very choice of them.” 

She drew aside the curtain she alluded to, and 
displayed a sylvan landscape and a recumbent 
Venus. Ashton instantly recognised them as 
hisown. He seized the hand of the signora, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“ My noble benefactress ?” he exclaimed. “I 
would have sacrificed ten years of my life for the 
pleasare of this moment—of thanking you again 
and again for having made my fortune, my hap- 
pittess !”” 

“Hear the foolish fellow!” satd the singer, to 
Mrs. Ashton, though her lips quivered, and her 
dark eyes moistened as she spoke. “I bought 
his pictures under price—cheated him, signora, 
like a roguish Italian as I was, and now he calls 
me his benefactress.”” 

It was Mrs. Ashton’s tarn now to weep and 
invoke blessings on the head of the beautifal 
Italian. 

“ Qease! cease!’ cried La Rosara, “or you 
will make me ruin the fine eyes that are to des 
ale Florence in Romeo to-night. There—there, 
let me go, you foolish’ people. Only when you 
hear poor Rosara maligned by her rivals, at 
least rememcer that she has a heart; and you, 
Signor Ashton, when you are overburdened with 
your feelings of gratitude, remember that the 
happiest moment of my life was that in which 
having casually heard of your genius and yoer 
misfortane, I stood in a cavalier’s dress within 
your studio, and counted out the money for 
those pictures, on that merry Ohgetmas day, 
in New York.” 





CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON. 

Napier, in his history of the peninsular war, 
makes the following excellent and just remark 
on Napoleon : “Seif had no place in his polley 
save as his personal glory was identified wi 
France and her prosperity, Never before did the. 
world see a man soaring so high and devoid of 
all seltish ambition. fet those who, honestly 
seeking truth, doubt this, study Napoleon care- 
fally ; tet them read the record of his second ab 
dication published by his brother Lucien, that 
stern republican who refused kingdoms at the 
price of his principles, and they will doubt no 
longer.” This is from w British writer who stud- 
ied. she affairs of the times in which Napoleon 
flourished, with more than ordinary fidelity and 
intelligence; and who, withal, is as regular 9 
specimen of John Bull as ever put pen to 
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‘The Srat— the last—the only kiss 
That thy lips pressed on mine, 
Shall be returned as warm with love 

As when it first was thine. 


The parting sigh thy bosom heaved, 
The low, ead wail [ hear, 

And ere the lingering echo dies, 
‘It mrarmurs, thou art dear. 


‘The bast embrace, when thy fond heart 

With mine responsive beat, e 
‘Thrills through my blood, and tells a tale 

Of tore, fond, true and ewoet. 


Enchained within my mourning heart, 
To dwell forever there, 

And nourished by each heaving pulse, 
Is thy loved image fair. 


No parting token do I ask, 
No gift from thee to keep, 
‘Thy love is mine, and eflently 
‘My soul for thes shall weep. 


‘We're parted from each other now, 
And perhaps forever; 

‘Phe love which bound cur hearts before 
Shall be parted—mever. 
———_+ 2 





BY FPRAKOES F. PEPPERELL. 


Cuanter Cranz,as all the village gossips said, 
‘was the greatest rogue in the connty, and the do- 
Nght of all their hearts. If any piece of mis- 
chief had been done—if the parson’s nag was 
tied all day at the widow's garden gate, if the 
sqaire’s knocker was muffied in black crape, or 
if'a white kid glove was fonnd attached to some 
virgin spinster’s latch, the} all Inid the blame on 
Charley Clare, and all but the squire forgave him. 
For they all knew well, who it was that brought 
the first bunch of violets for the sick woman’s 
Ptessure; who, when baby Nell was nearly 
drowned, jumped into the running river, and 
bringing the child ashore, gave it to its half-dis- 
tracted mother; who found the collect for pau- 
per Mag every Sabbath ; and who always helped 
Tom hunt his eggs. But the squire was deeply 
offended with Charley, for when he had been 
paying his second addresses to Miss Dolly Hobbs, 
and in his earnest, beseeching way, started to as- 
sist the exit of ideas by rubbing his head, he 
fostind it as bald ass baby’s, and unhesitatingty 
made for the door, well remembering, how, when 
an impadent fellow knocked him down in the 
street, as he hurried past, Charley Clare had 
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picked him ap, replaced his hat, and doubtless 
stolen his well-brashed perake, at the same time; 
and as the squire, after his discomfthre at Miss 
Dolly's, strutted indignantly up the street, is 
was not long, ere some officions neighbor inform- 
ea@ him, that when Charley brushed the dust 
from his back, he fastened a placard thefe, on 
which was written, “The squire’s in fove with 
Dolly Hobbs. ’ 

But courting and wedding are two different 
jobs. Charley had several times endeavored to 
repair the breach, by paying particular attention 
to the equire’s ward, Rose Grey, but strange to 
say, all his politeness in that quarter only made 
matters worse. Atlast he was sent off to Ox- 
ford, and when he came back from study and 
travel, the ‘elders declared him, as he ran his fin- 
gets through his curly, brown hair, more mis- 
ebievous snd handsome than ever; and litle 


Rose thonght so, too. 


Sir Charles Bayard, the uncle of Ctarley 
Clare, was s fine, warm-hearted uncle as ever 
took home an orphan nephew, and therefore, 
shortly after Charley’s return, he waited on the 
squire, as he told him, to propose a match be~ 
tween the two families. 

“A match, sir!” cried the irascible squire. 
“Do you mean to insult me, sir? Do you sup- 
pose, sir, that I’ll have that unmitigable scape- 
grace enter my family and make mischief be- 
tween me and my ward, sir? Do you presume, 
str, that when that young blade spoiled » match 
for me, sir, Fil make one for him? No sir! 
and what's more, if I catch Rose at word with 
bim—TI’ll skin her, sir ! I will.”” 

“ Now Squire Brown, don’t get into a passion. 
It is nothing serious. I don’t know even, if the 
young people are thus inclined. I have not yet 
spoken to my nephew concerning it. I thought, 
only, that as our estates arc contiguous, and as 
Charley js my heir, and Rose yours—” 

“Not « bit of it! Nota farthing shall she 
have, if—” 

“Well, I spoke to you first, thinking with 
your approval, to throw the children in each 
other’s way, before they looked at others. Noth- 
ing like opportanity, you know, for young folks 
to fallin love!” 

“Children! Rose is a woman grown! Now 
if it had been yourself, Sir-Cherles, proposing 
for Rose, F shouldn’t object, although l’ve prom- 
ised my influence to Jeck Mavning !’” 

“T’'m afratd I’m a little too young !” answered 
Bir Charles, slightly provoked, and giving the 
whole affair a settler, as he added, “ when I se 
lect a wife, I think it will be Mies Dolly Hobbs.” 

If Sir Charies had not spoken, to the “ chil- 
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dren,” they had speken te each other, very ehert- 
ly after the first Sunday, when Rose, in the 
great square pew, looking bebind her fan, out 
from under her cottage bonnet, wondercd if dear 
Charley would remember her; and Charley, 
glancing. slily across, feltas if it would be a re- 
lief to give an eye as black as his beard to the 
great fellow in tremendous knee-buckles, who 
held a prayer-book jointly with Rose. The per- 
eon thus selected for severe treatment, was Jack 
Manning, the ship’s mate of Sir Francis Drake, 
who, baviag becn the scourge and terror of the 
Spanish Main, had recently circumnavigated the 
globe, and returned with innumerable treasures, 
aad Squire Brown had invited the mate down to 
Cheswick, for the very ostensible purpose of 
making love to Rose. Of course, Rose and Char- 
ley agreed to be as amiable as lovers ought to be, 
and Charley would have taken his uncle into his 
confidence, but Sir Charles declared he would 
have nothing to do with it, they must manage it 
all themselves, and when they were married, he 
would forgive them. But the squire with all hia 
eccentricities had been very kind to litde Rose, 
and though she promised never, never, to marry 
Manning, yet she couldn’t be Charley’s wife, 
unless her guardian should consent, and thus 
affaira remained in statu quo while Manning vig- 
orously pressed his suit. 

At last it was more than Charley could put up 
with, and stepping into a leather dresser’s, he 
parchased as stout a hide as could be bought for 
ten shitlings, and prepared to break it over Man- 
ping’s back. He had not gone far, ere he met 
his adversary, a strong, mascular man, and of 
greateize ; but Charley was his superior in light- 
ness and activity, and catching him by the col- 
lar, be cried, “ Hark ye, Mr Jack Manning! 1 
premised if you didn’t cease your manuvres, 
that I’d thrash you within an inch of your life! 
and I'll keep my word!” which accordingly he 
did, only ceasing when his arm was tired, and his 
weapon broken. 

“T'll have you before the queen!” cried the 
thoroughly beaten individual, “I’ll have you ar- 
rested for assaulting a queen’s officer! You'll 
sing s different song, my young-villain, when I 
have you up at the mizen mast, ‘three handred 
miles from shore |” 

“Wait till you get me there,” answered Char- 
ley ; “‘ meanwhile I’ll have you taken ap for car- 
tying concealed weapons’ and throwing aside 
Menning’s broken rapier, he lef biz. 

Manning directly deserted the place, much to 
the Joy of every one but the squire; for all the 
village believed Charley had done right, and his 
uncle, clapping his shoulder, declared him to be 
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a boy of spirit Appenrepoen began to be des- 
perate. It was certain that Charley Clare would 
never succeed with the squire, and so, in despair, 
he, too, left town, for the continent, Rose and 
Sir Charles Bayard said. 

Shortly after, a black-baired, black-bearded 
gentleman, bearing the foreign title of Monsieur 
Le Prince de Valskoff, taking lodgings, witha 
retinue of servants, at the inn, sent letters of in- 
troduction to Sir Charles, who, exhibiting them 
to the squire, prevailed on him to show the 
prince what insular hospitality was. When they 
called togethor, they were politely informed by 
the prince, in a very slight foreign accent, that 
desirous of travel and recreation, he was making 
himself acquainted with the English, and should 
spend the summer at Cheswick. 

The squire was delighted, extended the cour 
tesies of his mansian to his highness, intro- 
duced Rose, and suffered her to entertain him 
with her light conversation, her sweet playing on 
the virginal, andher fine housekeeping. At all 
this, and especially.at ‘‘ Mees Rose,” the Prince 
de Valskoff appeared to be charmed; he sent 
her bouquets and pictures and books, he took 
her to drive in his pony phacton, and rode with 
her across leagues of: country. Ali the village 
shook their heads, called Rose a coquette anda 
good-for naught, and pitied poor, absent Char- 
ley ; but still, while she went among them, the 
same as ever, smiling and happy, they loved her 
from their honest hearts and blessed her for her 
own sake. 

Liule Rose, was evidently forgetting Charley, 
end the squire, chyckling inwardly, indulged 
himself in building rpmantic castles, which be 
deemed to be golden realities. Rose, the pri. 
cess of a foreign court, almost on an equal foor 
ing with good Queen Bess, whom God save. 
Himself, with Rose at court, rich, certainly, and 
honored, doubtless titled; would it be Lond, 
Brown, on the Duke of Cheswick, or perhaps 
Lord Chancellor Brown! He would show the 
whiskerandoes what an Englishman was. And 
ho saw himself, in imagiziation, decked with the 
broad red ribbo of some visionary order, and 
revisiting hie native place among lackeys, grooms 
and lords of his ehamber. “Precious green in 
Sir Chazles to introdacejme to his highness, thet 
is, if he cared anything about that raseal of a 
nephew of bis,” he soliloquized. ‘But, to be 
sure, the prince would have seen me spd of 
coarse requested to he made acquainted, 40 i 
was but making a virtue of necessity!” aod be 
began to peruse the court calendar. 

‘Not less happy was the squire, when the prinos, 
deelnring his. affegtion for Rose, requested her 
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guardian’s petmisdion fdr their alliances his 
friend, Sir Charles Bayard, would attend to the 
evttloment, he sald, when the ready comeent had 
been granted ; but the squire was éar too much 
fiasteted and delighted to take heed of such petty 
details, and the wedding day was fixed. 

About a week previous to this last day of 
eourtehip, Sir Charles Bayard entered the 
equire’s parlor, bringing with him « gemleman 
of most noble and elegent appearance, of a quiet 
ead gallant manner, though semewhat haughty, 
whom he introduced as bis friend, Sir Walter 
Raleigh.’ The old squire, too fll of enjoyment 
to risk much conversation, moreover rather dig- 
mified, as became his fature ramk, sat eilent ac- 
cording as the conversation fell in and out of his 
Gift, while the others whiled the evening away 
with gay and sparkling wit and sentiment. Sir 
Walter had drawn near Rose, and seating him- 
elf by her, ‘‘ Miss Rose wisheth me to inform 
tr about America, whither ske and her lover 
‘will follow me ?” he said, in a tow tone. 

“ Ay,” she answered, falling unconsciously in- 
te court phrases, “ did Sir Charles inform thee 
of our wish?” ; 

“ Bir Charles hath told ms all,” he said, smil- 
img, ‘“‘and thou thinkest thou canst endure 

ip 2”? 

“ With those who share it!” 

“ Itis a many days’, ay, many weeks’ joursey 
over dangerous waters, through winds and tem- 
pests; there are strange tides, and rocks and 
ekoals, but at last, on our windward side, seteeth 
@ mighty current, on whose bosom riseth and 
falleth perpetually dark sea-weeds, bearing 
Found berries of divers hues ; a line of shore ris- 
eth slowly far away, blue hills join it to the sky ; 
‘we enter a mouth of land and sail upa river, 
richly wooded and filled with gorgeous bird and 
insect life. If now and then, a dark, savage face 
peer at us from among the slender stems of trees, 
as we glide along, be not terrified, it is an Indian 
-of a friendly tribe. A day’s slow sailing and we 
land where I have already planted a colony. 
Thou wilt find a different life from this, but I 
doubt not, happier, and Sir Charles and thy 
spouse will attend thee! It is Virginia, theland 
ef our queen. Natives, whose manner of life is 
fantastic, dwell in the interminable woods be- 
yond. The air is alwaye mild and balmy, the 
eanrise vernal, the soil rich, the scenery sublime, 
the freedom exquisite. Many friends are domes- 
tieated there. Perhaps,” he added, turning te 
the squire, “good master Brown hath seen the 
valuable esculent I introduced inte theistand 
from America, the potato!” 

“ Have I not?” cried the equire. “I enltiveare 


' and two boisterous intreders. 
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ia, sir, We owe Sir Walter conntices thauks for 
itt I love it at the bottom of my heart!” 

“J, rather,” said Sir Charles, “loveit at thea 
of my stemach !” and here supper was announced. 

Still the prince continued his wooing, aud at 
last came tie martiage morn. Peasant girls 
strewed flowers, from their osier baskets, in the 
lovers’ path, as they drew near the church, alle 
goric forme of Spring and Pleasure, sang them 
songs along, Hope and Virtue addressed them 
at the door, and they stole gently up the aisle, as 
if fearfol of waking echoes. The old squire, 
with his gold-headed cane at his lips, and looking 
more important than ever Persian monarch did, 
followed behind, and Sir Charles Bayard with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, brought up the rear. The, 
ceremony had jast begun, when s struggle seem, 
ed taking place at the door between the warden, | 
with other villagers who understood the matter, 
“Tell ye, lem 
an officer of the queen's justice !” cried one, and 
they finally entered. Itwas Jack Manning and 
a warrant officer. The disturbed wedding group 
stood a¢ the altar, and advancing towards the | 
Prince de Valskoff, Jack laid a heavy hand oa 
his beard and well-curled black perake, and 
tearing them away, he displayed the laughing 
face and brown curly head of Charley Clare, to 
the thunderstruck equire. Where was Lord 
ChanceHor Brown? where the Duke of Ches- 
wick, now? Gone! gone! and what was worse, 
Rose was gone too, or nearly so. As he stood 
straight and stolid as a tenpin, “ O, ye old cove,” 
cried Manning, “ that couldn’t see daylight with 
alight astern! Ye’re of no more avail than bare 
poles in a fine-tail wind ! and so, fine fellow,” be 
added, facing Charley, ‘“cff to America with your 
bride, are yon? Well, I'll whistle that breese 
for ye! You are going to the queen’s prisom 
along with me, and then you're going to do my 
bidding aboard ship, and bere’s ber majesty's 
sign and seal for it. I haven’t taken the. world 
ats trip for naught, so come, my hearty; you 
wont be so dainty after a year’s salt jank 1” 

Charley laughed lightly, as he etepped for. 
ward and said, “I’m your man, Mr. Jack Man 
ning! Bat Sir Walter Raleigh and my Uncle 
Bayard will attend us to London, and.when I 
come back to finish my part of the marriage cet. 
emony, I fancy I shall have left you in my.shoes 
at the Queen’s Bench Prison! Moesanhile, 
Rose, do thoa go onand be wedded!” But Pax 
eon Langley, not agreeing to this last propest 
tion, the whole party, withthe squire still ina 
maze, left the church ; Charley, his friends and 
enemies to the city, Rose and -her guardian te 
tho hall. : 
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Atleast; when they were alone, the équire be- 
came vigorous omce more, locked little, weeping 
Rose up in an attic, and betook himself to a ve- 
hement superintendence of his tenants and his 
workmcn. 

Meanwhile the travellers had arrived in Lon- 
don, and Sir Walter, detaining Manning and 
the jnstios at his lodgings with him, sent to ob- 
tain an audience with the queen, which at last 
was given. Taking his whole party, whether 
they would or not, first Charley and his uncle, 
having fitted court suita upon themselves, Sir 
Walter entered the presence of Elisabeth. 
“Tush, man!” she cried, ‘I granted thee an 
audience, not half London! This is no presen- 
tation day!” But Sir Walter, kneeling, and 
gallantly kissing her hand, replied: “Lovely 
lady! it is no common affair that I bring before 
thy majesty. It concerns nothing less than thy 
precious life.” 
regal magnificence, with Cecil at her table and 
Leicester by her. side, and other attendants 
about the room. Dismissing all but the two 
mentioned, she bent her head ferward and com- 
manded Raleigh to proceed. “A little prologue 
fs first necessary, thy majesty,” said Raleigh ; 
and he forthwith sketched the courtship and 
rivalry of Charley Clare and Manning. Now 
and then, during its recital, Cecil, looking up 
from his grave state papers, gently smiled, and 
the queen cried, as she struck her hands to- 
gether, “ Yea, itis as excellent as a play! a 
veritable macquerade! May thot be the young 
man ?” 

Obedient to his instructions, Charley knelt 
and carried her hand to his lips, till she bade 
him rise again. “ Yot, young man, though thou 
mayest have the girl,” said the ‘queen, “ thou 
didst wrong to assault yoa seaman in so bloody 
manner, and he, too, in the employ of one who 
has done us good service; that was against all 
aathority |” 

“It was very excusable, an’ it please thy ma- 
Jesty !” said Cecil, smiling. 


“Ay. Wo comprehend that, yet cannot sof. ; 


fer our laws to be thus infringed upon. Wo 
think Master Clare must pay the penalty !” 

‘ There might have becn something about the 
frank manliness of Charley's handsome face and 
somethiag about its flitting expression of boyish 
roguery, that made the queen’s heart lighter to 
him than her words. Had a woman stood in his 
place, the queen had not been so lenient in 
abreats nor sparing of oaths. Manning began 
eo look triumphant, and glanced at the anheed- 
tag Charley like a tiger at bis victim, Bat Bir 
Walter, waving bis band, said : 


The queen sat in all her most’ 
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‘ 
“ Thy majesty has beard bat the prélude.” 
Proceed | proceed !”’ replied the queen. 

“ A week ago, my liege, as I before remarie 
ed, I was called by Gir Charles Bayard to exam» 
ine imto the feasibility of a new colony im thy 
majesty’s reeent settlement, Virginia. I gave i 
my hearty approbation, as I had already opened 
a similar plan, and had about one hundred and 
sixty eotonists collected. Some arrangements 
we made, and Master Clare and myself started 
for London to conclude them. Delaying in the 
half-way village at eve, we sallied out by moom 
light and came*upon a bosky ficld, where onee 
the old Romans fought and fell. Two persons 
sitting nearly motionless upon a slab, might 
have been taken for ghostly Romans, had they 
not emitted low murmurs, and had not Clare 
declared one to be Manning. The conversation 
of Manning and his companion, thy majesty will 
find in this paper,” and he handed the decument 
to Cecil. “It was no less than a plot to take 
thy sacred majesty’s most valuable lifc, Maaning 
being in league with the wretched Duke of Nor- 
folk, to place the conspiring Queen of Scots up 
on thy throne.” 

Manning stood aghast, pale, trembling, guilty. 
He would have turned to flee, but durst not. 
Cecil stepped calmly to the door, exchanged @ 
few'low-toned words with the page, and shortly 
ensered with a body of the yeomen of the guard, 
who bore Manning into custody. 

“We will examine this meattor,” said the 
queen to Sir Walter, “and if true, shall deal ac 
cordingly with the villain. Not that our own life 
is of the-valae of another, but that any one 
should dere again disturb our quict nation with 
conspiracics, and endeavor to plunge us into new 
broils 1” 

“ Thy royal life is of more importance thar 
thy majesty will admit!” was the reply. “ Phou 
keepest thy people in peace, in commerce, im 
happiness, ia maritime wealth and power, i= 
civilization, and in glory! Villanous is he whe 
would alter these conditions !” 

“ It will please us, do our people so consider, 
my brave Raleigh. Thou hast done well, and 
thy friend. Go! we pardon thee, young mam 
Wed Rose Grey and people Virginia!” And the 
party withdrew. 

The charges having been thoroughly proved 
against. Manning, he would assuredly have exp} 
ated his crime on the gallows, had not the infa- 
ence of Sir Francis Drake been exerted on his 
behalf, and he obtained leave to hang him at the 
yard arm, amore sailor-liko death. Then, sub- 
stituting acunning mannikin, that stroggled mat 
fully, no f in the last agony, before the eyes of a 


vast concourse, Sir Francis hil’ Mannitg, too 
valaable a coadjutor in the plunder of the seas 
to be lost, and soon sailed away from the coast 
with him, while Charley and his friend returned 
to Cheswick. 

Tt was twilight next dey when the Squire and 
Sir Charles entered the hall, and found Raleigh 
and Charley Clare already seated there, in com- 
pay with little Rose, who had been released 
from confinement. Charley stood up at the 
squire’s entrance, and frankly offered him his 
hand. “ Squire Brown,” said Charley, “ when 
shall that wedding be concluded 1” 

“Never! with my consent! Never, with my 
consent, Master Charles! I’ve had a little too 
mauch of your trickery to suffer any more, sir! 
No, sir! When you marry Rose, sir, you'll find 
eagles flying with their eyes shut, sir!” The 
squire was growing violent in the sudden’ and 
iadigeant memory of his wrongs, and he wiped 
bis profasely perspiring forehead vehemently. 

“ Sit down, Charley,” said his uncle, in a low, 
pleasant tone. ‘Squire Brown, I owe you and 
little Rose beside me here a confession. Pray 
listen kindly to it, and be seated, while in the 
growing dusk I recite it.” He drew Rose closer 
to him and commenced. “ You may not know, 
Squire Brown, but my cavalier friend, Raleigh, 
will remember, that in my youth I became at- 
tached to a beautiful and penniless girl, All my 
family opposed tby passion ut idly. I married 
her, and we lived quietly together for a space of 
two years, during which my father neither for- 
gave nor relented. At length my mother and 
my. sister (Charley’s mother), came to see us, 
and then at last, one of them sent my father. 

“ It was a warm, starry evening, the taper with- 
in the cottage just suffused us with a soft light 
as wy wife sat on the low door-stone and danced 
our baby, little Resalie, in her arms, while I 
sood trifing with the woodbine, and gazing on 
this scene of domestic enjoyment. We were ob- 
secure, secluded, and nearly happy. Some one 
lifted the wicket latch and came slowly up the 
walk. The intrader, whoever it was, could see 
ws perfectly. ‘ Who is it?’ I asked after a time. 
“ Charles,’ said my father’s well-known voice, as 
I sprang forward, ‘I see it all, now. I have 
eimaed. Forgive me, my boy! Come to an old 
man whose home is bereft, and bring your 
treasure with you!’ He took us homo to his 
empty house, for my sister was married and 
away; and the grass had had time to grow on 
my mother’s grave since I saw her last. It was 
ths time of the groat controversial wars on the 
eontinent, My father purchased me a commis- 
sion, and I departed, leaving my darliag-wity 
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and daughter at Home. Wheh, after five years, 
I returned, I found fiendish detractors of my 
-~wife’s fair fume had slandered her to my father’s 
ears, and he, having sent her a mile away from 
Kim, to dwell in a cottage by herself, had died 
suddenly and almost immediately. The steward 
of the estate, knowing nothing of the ciream- 
stances, had ejected her from the cottage, and 
she had. gone forth to wander, no one knew 
whither. 

“Long and indefatigably I sought traces 
of my wife; at last I found—her grave; knew 
that some one had taken our Rosalio, and that 
was all. Last week, while in London, pure 
chance led me to a miserable hovel, where I 
heard the dying confession of the woman who 
gave my child to you, Squire Brown, my daugh- 
ter, whom your warm heart adopted ahd nur- 
tured as your own. I myself soothed the dying 
womar and closed her eyes, thanking Heaven 
devoutly for my blessing to be restored. Many 
# time in looking:on our little Rose, has a reeem- 
blance strack me. Now, I am certain, my kind 
friend, that she sitting by my side, clasped eo 
close to my heart, ie my child, my little Rove.” 

The tears stood in Squire Brown’s eyes; he 
was, after all, noble old gentleman. “ She’s 
your daughter, I’ve no doubt of it, Sir Charles 1” 
he half sobbed, taking his friend by both hewds, 
‘and you’re worthy of her, for she’s a treasure!” 

“ Here, Charley, my boy, take her! take her. 
T'll make no objections,” said Sir Charles, “If 
that uncle brought you up, you're as true as steel, 
and almost deserve Rose! Not quite, though, 
not quite. Little one! hast thou no love or kiss 
for him who thought never to lose thee, always 
to call thee his child?” Rose flew to his arma, 
kissed away his honest tears and soothed him 
into gentleness, her heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude towards the guardian of her youth, 
while filled with a deeper, stiller, holier joy and 
tenderness, in the presence of her mach suffering 
father. 

‘When Charley Clare and Rose Bayard again 
stood at the altar, no miserable ship’s mate broke 
in on the sacred quiet of the ancient shrine, but 
all the village gave them their love and blese- 
ings as the married pair re-issued into sunshine, 
and long the village gossips remembered the 
Ught-hearted Charley and his sweet, loving wife. 

The day for departure had come, and though 
all proper and tender adieus had been spoken, 
while Charley, his‘wife, and uncle were sitting 
on the deck in company with Sir Walter Re 
leigh, there came bustling on board, with trank 
end ebest, and furniture, and provision, and 
timber, pene other than Squire Brown. js 
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dis forehead with his red handkerchief, “so I 
geld out, and tumbled dows, end here I am, snd 
I’m going with you, wherever that may be!” 
The vessel weighed anchor, the white seils 
wpread, slowly the chalky cliffs became like 
clouds on the distant sea-line, aad the ship, with 
ita-freight of joy and hope, was far out at sea. 
When Sir Walter Raleigh, net many years 
after, brought another emigration to the western 
hose, the loveliest of Virginian dames was 
proud to do him honor, to time her little, feet 
on their high, red pedestals, in the stately min- 
wet-with his, and to afford bim rest and shelter 
in the hospitable mansion of her husband, on 
either side of which was another structure, where 
dwelt two “old English gentlemen,” as warm- 
hearted, as generous, and delighted to receive 
him as their junior. For here, amid the bounties 
pad joys of a Virginian home, which they them- 
selves had reared, with father and guardian by 
their side, surroanded by groups of happy, lov- 
ing faces, within doors, and without greeted by 
sunny smiles and cheerful salutes, master and 
mistress of every heart in the colony, dwelt Rose 
and Charley Clare. 


CAT CONCERTS. 


Patnam’s Magazine gives the annexed amusing 
description of a ‘Cat Concert.” ‘Cats, also, 
have their amusing, but by no means melodious 
concerts, Gravely and majestically sits the most 
valiant of beaux in the midst of an admiring cir- 
ele of betles. He utters a deep, solemn note; 
they answer in all kinds of voices, bat not exactly 
in pure or clear accents. Louder and wilder 
rises the choras, ficrcer grow their passions, blows 
are dealt with little forbearance, and at last a row 
ensues ludicrous in the extreme to the eye, but 
to the eartortare. S still, and as yet un- 
explained, is their conduct when, like true topers, 
they get drunk from eating the root of valerian. 
On moonlight nights of early spring they have 
ofven been seen under the intoxicating influence 
of this well known poison. They r and shriek, 
they scamper and scream, they leap and kick 
and tamble about like genuine madmen. Hence 
the significative though barbarous word of the 
Germans, ‘ Katrenjammer,’ so ex, ve of the 
dread feelings that follow a night of debauch. 
Unmelodious as the voices are, they differ not 
only with sex or age, but in every individual 
eat. This led some rascally courtier or other to 
the ow idea of a cat . He confined 
a large namber of cats with different voices in a 
large box, arranging them carefally according to 
musical annotation. In front was a key board, 
end as the hand touched a key, a pin entered the 
tail of the corresponding victim. ‘Phe cats mow- 
ed, and—for a ahame—the world leughed.” 





When eur vices quit us, we flatter oumelves 
with the belief that itis we-who quitthem, 
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A WOMAN OW 2188. WETOLUTION. 
“I thought I couldn't stay!” said he, swiping | 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUZION 

Mrs. Martin, of Troy, New York, 
now ninety-eight years of. age, is one of the re- 
markable women of the Revolution, who took 
part in the memorable occurrences of eek 

le for American independence. Her hi 
ilbert.Martin, was a sergeant in the axmy of 
Gates, and was ongaged in the battle of Sarato- 
ga. Mrs. Martin, then a very young womas, 
was on the field during both ‘tes constitut- 
ing this baste, and terminatiog in the defess of 
the splendid army which Burgoyne had trans 
rted with such immense labor and expense 

m Canada, confidently anticipating that he 
would be able with it to divide the army of the 
patriots, and secure Sir Heary Clintoa in posses 
sion of the southern line of defences. Mrs. Mar- 
tin represents the struggle as most terrific. She 
says that toward evening when Burgoyne, mad- 
dened by the consciousness that all his splendid 
schemes were about to be defeated, directed dis 
whole reserve and cavalry upon the feeble army 
of the patriots, the contestants stood within hal 
musket range of each other) and poured in their 
deadly volleys, while whole files on either side 
ee their tracks, and still neither gave one 
inch. 

Toward evening, Mr. Martin was wounded in 
the shoulder, and while his wife was in the act of 
affixing a bandage, she herself was wounded in 
the hand. She says: “Gilbert sprang like an 
infuriated lion. ‘Peggy,’ said he, ‘I'll go and 
teach those cowardly dogs better manners than 
to shoot a woman,’—and I saw him no more till 
the fight was over.” 

Of such material were the men and women of 
the Revolution. We can readily imagine that 
the field of Saratoga was a strange place for 
those of the “ sex.” Mrs. Martin, how- 
ever, has evidently beew#a woman of anesmmon 
energy of character. Her frame still exhibits 
evidence of strength, and her eyes sparkle as she 
recounts the deeds of that dey, or speaks of that 
“ eoward Gates, who staid safe and sound al! day 
in his tent, and cared not for the men who were 
falling like sheaves in the harvest.” One by one 
the survivors and landmarks of the Revolution 
are fading away.—Troy Whig. 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

A Vienna journal records a new instance of the 
extraordinary power of the imaginanon. A méd+ 
ical man, with the permission of the authorities, 

roposed to a notorious criminal undergoing pan- 
ishment in one of the city gaols, that he should 
be pardoned, provided he consented to sleep @ 
the bed of's patient who had jast died of cholera. 
The man, thinking cholera a contagious disease, 
hesitated some time, but at last consented, on the 
promise being made that if he were attacked, 
every possible means of saving him shold be 
employed. In a few hours after being placedin 
bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of cholera. 
The usual treatment was applied, and he recov- 
ered, owing, however, ip no small degree, to the 
extraordinary strength of his constitation. The 
man’s astonishment was unbounded on being 
told that his attack of cholera was entirely owing 
to imagination, the bed in which he had bee 
been occupied by a ehebers 


TRE TWO, AORE LOT. . 


DEATH. 


BY SURRY GTKWARD. 


Deat@ in his onward march spares not, 
He cannot be bribed with gold, 

Be visits alike both palace and cot, 
And levels both young and old. 


‘The miser’s gold cannot buy delay, 
Or protong bie fleeting breath ; 

‘With the labor of years he cannet stay 
‘The onward march of desth. 


‘The gold he has hoarded in years gone past, 
Now loses its magic pewer, a 

And cannot even serve st last 
To lengthen bis dying hour. 


The king, on his throne, tarns ghastly pale, 
When the steps of death drew near, 
And he who made millions quail, 
Is new a slave to fear. 


‘The peasant, in his lowly oot, 
‘Mast feel his wasting bresth ; 
Tears and penyers avail him not, 
Fer he must sleep in death. 


ALD things on earth soon pass away 
At the approsch of death, 

And we must all return to clay, 
Beneath his chilling breath. 


Ai things on earth teach us to de, 
‘To improve the time that'sgiven, _ 
And when in his cold arms we lie, 
He'll bear. us safe to heaven. 
———__ +--+ ____ 


THE TWO ACRE LOT. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JB. 





Wass Andrew Merriam died, it was found 
that besides the little cottage in which he lived, 
and its simple furniture, he left absolutely noth- 
ing. His widow and only child Frank had but 
litle time to indulge in grief. They were com- 
pelled to devise some plan by which they might 
be enabled to support themselves, without, if 
possible, being compelled to move from the cot+ 
tage which, though far enough from being a 
samptrous home, was endeared to them by many 
associations. 

Frank was a fine, manly boy of twelve, with 
strong and generous impulses, and an affection- 
ate disposition, which made him « universal 
favorite. He had been kept at school from an 
early age, and was more than usually craigs 
for his years. 

The mother and son sat in the little sitting. 
room, a few days after Mr. Merriam died, discuss- 
ing their prospects. 

“Mother,” said Frank, earnestly, “I don’t 
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want yon to feel troubled. You have labored so 
long for me that it is now my turn. I only want 
something to do.” 

“My dear child,” said the mother, “I do not 
need to be assured of your willingness. But I 
am sorry you should be compelled to give up 
your studies on my account.” 

“That will not be necessary. I can study in 
the evening. Bet what do you think I can find to 
do?” 

“T know so little about such things, Frank, 
that we must consult some one who is better 
qualified to advise—your Uncle Moses, for in- 
stance.” 

“ What sort of a man is Uncle Moses, moth- 
er?” asked Frank. “He never comes to see 
ant? ie 

“No,” said his mother, with some hesitation ; 
“but you know he is a business man, and has a 
great deal to attend to. Besides, he has mar- 
ried a lady who is fashionable, and I suppose he 
does not care to bring her to visit such unfash- 
ionable people as we are.” 
| “Then,” said Frank, indignantly, “I don’t 
want to trouble him with any applications. If 
he doesn’t think us good enough ‘to visit, we 
wont forcé ourselves upon him.” 

“My dear child, you are too excitable. It 
may be that it is only his business engagements 
that have keptghim away from us. Besides, you 
are only asking advice; itis quite different from 
asking assistance.” 

Finally, in the absence of -other plans, it wes 
thonght best that Frank should go to his uncle’s 
honse the next day, and make known his wants. 

Moses Merriam was anolder brother of Frank’s 
father. Early in life he had entered a counting- 
room, and had ever since been engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. At the age of twenty-eight he 
had married a dashing lady, who was more noted 
for her fashionable pretensions than for any at- 
tractive qualities of the heart. She was now at 
the head of a showy: establishment, and did not 
fail to bring up her children in the same worldly 
manner in which she had herself been bred. She 
knew litle and cared less about Mr. Merriam’s 
relations. It was enough that they were not 
in & position to refi¢ct credit upon the family. 
‘When Mr. Merriam had communicated to her 
at the dinner-table a week previous, that his 
brother Andrew was dead, she said, “Ah, in- 
deed!” in the most indifferent magner, and that 
was all. 

She had one son, Edgar, of the same age with 
Frank, bat he was far from having the good 
qualities of the latter. His mother’s indulgence 
and example made him selfish and arrogant, and 
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in particular filled him with an unbounded con- 
tempt for the poor. 

The town of Clifton, where Frank and his 
mother lived, was six miles distant from the city 
in which his Uncle Moses did business. 

Early one morning, Frank having dressed 
himself as neatly as his modest wardrobe would 
permit, started to walk to his uncle’s place of 
residence. There was a communication by stage, 
but it was necessary to study economy, and 
Frank fortunately possessed a stout pair of legs 
which would answer the purpose quite as well. 

Two hours found him knocking at the door of 
his uncle’s residence. It was tall, brick house, 
with a swell front, and to Frank’s unpractised 
eyes, looked magnificent enough for a nabob. 

“Well, what’s wanting?” asked the servant, 
who answered the bell, in rather a supercilions 


tone. 
“Ts Uncle Moses at home ¢” 


“ Who's Uncle Moses ?” 

“Mr. Merriam.” 

“No, he isn’t.” 

“Where is he 1” 

“At the store, I expect.” 

“Is Mrs. Merriam at home ?” 

“T don’t know, I'll see. Who shall I say 
wants to see her 1” 

“Frank Merriam.” 

Frank was shown into the drawing-room, 
which displayed an amount of splendor that quite 
dazzled him. 

Te was mentally comparing it with his moth- 


er’s quict sitting-room, and thinking that in spite | 


of its simplicity, it was far more pleasant and 
comfortable than his aunt’s drawing-room, when 
his meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of ashowily-dressed lady, who sailed into the 
room with a majestic air, and fixed acold stare 
upon Frank. 

“Are you my aunt ?” asked he, somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

“Really I couldn’t say,” she returned, “never 
shaving seen you before.” 

“My name is Frank Merriam,” he replied ; 
“and I live at Clifton. My father,” here his 
voice faltered, “died lately. He was Mr. Mer- 
riam’s brother.” 

“Ah, yes, I believe Mr. Merriam mentioned 
something ‘abput it.” 

+ Mrs. Merriam said nothing’ more, but seemed 
to wait further communications. , 

Frank sat in silent embarrassment. His aunt’s 
coldness repelled him, and he easily perceived 
that he was not a welcome visitor. But 4 touch 
of pride came to his aid, and he resolved that he 
would be as unsociable as his aunt. 
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Finding that her visitor was not disposed to 
break the silence, Mrs. Merriam, growing tired 
of the stillness, and wishing to put an end to the 
interview, rose with the careless remark : 

“You must excuse me, this morning, as I am 
particularly engaged. I suppose you know whore 
your uncle’s store is? You will probably find 
him there.” 

Mrs. Merriam went up stairs and resumed the 
novel whose reading had been interrupted by 
Frank’s call—that being the important engage- 
ment which she had alleged to excuse her with- 
drawal from the room. 

Frank, bis warm heart considerably chilled by 
his cool reception, and little indignant also, 
descended the front steps and inquired the most 
direct way to his uncle’s store. He was not long 
in finding it. Entering, he looked about him to 
see if he could not recognize his uncle, whom be 
had never seen, by his resemblance to his father. 

Mr. Moses Merriam stood behind a tall desk at 
the extreme end of the store, with = pen behind 
his ear. He looked up as Frank approached. 

“Are you Mr. Merriam?” asked our hero. 

“That's my name,” was the reply. 

“ Then youare my Uncle Moses ?” 

“And you, I suppose, are my brother Andrew's 
child?” said Mr. Merriam. ‘“ Have you say 
brothers and sisters ” 

“No, sir, I am the only child.” 

“You may be surprised that I should ask, but 
we have not met as frequently as. brothers 
should. I am so occupied by my business that I 
have little time ‘for other things, Were you 
named after my brother ?” 

“No, my name is Frank.” 

“Your mother is still living, I believe? I 
hope my brother left her well off ?” 

“My father left us the house we live in, and 
that is all.” 

“And I suppose you have come to ask help* 
Iam sorry, but my family expenses are very 
great, and trade is dull. If I were able—” 

"You are mistaken,” said Frank, a ficsh 
rising to his brow— I do not come for assist- 
ance. I am old enough to work, if I only knew 
what to do. Mother told me that I had better 
consalt you.” ri y 

Mr. Merriam looked relieved when he sscer- 
tained that his nephew’s visit threatened no de- 
mand on his purse, and regarded Frank more 
favorably than he had done. 

“Ah, that’s well. I like your independence. 
Just what I like to see. I suppose I could get 
you into a store in the city, if you would like.” 

“How much could I earn!” asked Frank, 
anxiously. e 
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“« Well, ahem ! as to that, they are not in the 
habit of paying anything the first year, as the 
knowledge of business obtained is considered a 
sufficient recompense.” 

“Then it wont do for me,” said Frank. “It 
is necessary for me to earn something at once, to 
support my mother.” 

“Then I don’t know,” said his uncle, “what 
ean be gone. There are very few things that 
boys of your age can do, and it is so easy to ob- 
tain them, that people are not willing to pay 
them wages.” 

Frank looked crestfallen, and his uncle em- 
barrassed. He feared after all that he might bo 
compelled by fear of the world’s opinion to ex- 
tend pecuniary assistance. At length an.idea 
strack him. 

“Do you know anything about farming 1” he 
inquired of Frank. 

** Yes, sir,” said Frank, “ little.” 

“T asked for this reason,” pursued Mr. Mer- 
riam. ‘“ When your grandfather, and my father 
died, he left me a two acre lot in Clifton, which 
has always been used as a pasture, when at all. 
The land was not very good, and I have been so 
much occupied with other things, that I could 
not look after it. Perhaps youmay know some- 
thing of it ¢” 

“ Yes,” said Frank, “it is only halfa mile 
from our house, and is called the two acre lot. 
But I didn’t know that it belonged to you.” 

“* Yes,” said his uncle. “ What I was going 
to say is, that although I am unable to give you 
such assistance as I should like, I will, if you 
like, give you the use of this lot rent free, so 
Jong as you like. Perhaps you can put it to 
some use.” 

Frank’s face lighted up, and he thanked his 
unck, giving him credit for much more benevo- 
lence than he really possessed. He was already 
building castles in the air, and was anxious to 
retarn to his mother to communicate his good 
fortane. 

His uncle congratulated himself on getting off 
40 well, and invited Frank to dine with him; but 
the latter was not tempted by his morning’s re- 
esption to go again, and accordingly set out 
homewards. 

Early the next morning Frank went out to in- 
spect his “lot.” He had passed it hundreds of 
times with indifference, but it was with an en- 
tirely different feeling that he regarded it now. 

Is was pasture land naturally good, but had 
been mach neglected. Frank decided that it 
would be a good plan to have it ploughed up, 
and planted with potatoes and other vegetables, 
which would not only give their small family a 
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sufficient supply, but enable him to sell a large 
quantity at market. 

These plans he unfglded to his mother, who 
approved them, but feared the lahor would be too 
severe for Frank’s strength. 

He only laughed, stretching out his stout arms 
in playful menace towards his mother. 

“ But,” said she, a doubt occurring to her 
mind, “‘ you will have to get it ploughed, and 
buy seed. That will cost something.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Frank; ‘‘but 
although we have no money to pay for these 
things, people will be willing to wait till the 
harvest, and then I can pay them easily.” 

During the day Frank called on Farmer Nor- 
cross, who had two pair of oxen, and asked him 
if he could come the next day and plough up his 
two acre lot.” 

“Your lot!” exclaimed the farmer, surprised. 
“Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to 
farming? It’s a good idee,” he said, heartijy. 
“T’m glad to find you’ve got so much spunk, and 
Tl help you all I can.” 

“YT don’t know,” said Frank, hesitatingly, “as 
Ishall be able to.pay you until autumn. But 
the first money I get for the potatoes I’m going 
to plant, I’ll pay you.” 

“Never trouble yourself about that, Frank,” 
said the farmer, kindly. “I shan’t charge you 
a cent for ploughing the land.” 

“But,” said Frank, “I don’t want you to take 
so much trouble for nothing.” 

“It wont be for nothing,” said Farmer Nor- 
cross. ‘‘ Your father has done me more than one 
good turn, and it’s a pity if I can’t do spmething 
to help his son, especially when he’s such a good 
boy as you have always been, Frank.” 

Frank walked home with a glow of pleasure 
lighting up his face. He was more fortunate © 
than he had hoped. The favor to be conferred 
was, he knew, no trifling one, and would tend 
materially to, increase the profit of his crop. 

Farmer Norcross was true to his promise. The 
next day he appeared on the ground, and by sun- 
set the two acre lot was ploughed. He did not 
stap there, but gave Frank much useful advice 
as to how he should apportion the land to differ- 
ent purposes, and also supplied him with seed, 
consenting at Frank’s request, to take pay in 
kind when the harvest time should come, 

One day as he was at work in the Geld, his 
attention was drawn to a man, who after watcb- 
ing him for a while, climbed over the wall, and 
approached the place whore he was standing. 

“ Pretty bot work, isn’t it?”’ he inquired, with 
a pleasant smile. : 

“ Yes, sir, rather,” said Frank,wiping his brow. 
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“Who are you at work for!” continued he. 

“ Myself,” said Frank. 

“You are quite a young farmer. Does the 
land belong to you?” 

“No, sir. To my Uncle, Moses Merriam.” 

“ Then your name is—?” 

“Frank Merriam. My father was Andrew 
Merriam.” 

“You say was,” said the stranger, with somo 
emotion. ‘Is your father dead 1” 

“Yes, str,” said Frank, sadly. 

“And where does yout mother live ?” 

“In a little cottage about half a mile distant,” 
was the reply. : 

“My name is Thompson,” explained the 
stranger—“ Edward Thompson, and I used to 
know your father many years since. Ihave been 
in foreign parts for twenty yeara past, and have 
just retarned. I am intending to pass some time 
in this village, and ff you think your mother 
would be willing, should like to board with her.” 

“Y'm afraid,” said Frank, hesitating, “ that— 
that we live too plainly to satisfy a gentleman 
like you.” : 

“No fear of that,” said Mr. Thompson. “I 
am somewhat dyspeptic, and my physician or- 
ders me to live simply. Come, I’ll wait till you 
have hoed through this row, and then you shall 
go home and introduce me to your mother.” 

Mrs. Merriam, although she had no remem- 
brance of Mr. Thompson as one of her husband’s 
friends, was pleased with his appearance—and 
agreed to take him as a boarder, at his argent 
request. 

“(As to the price of board,” said she, “ we live 
80 simply that it will not be worth very much— 
perhaps two dollars.” 

“ Two dollars!” ingerropted Mr. Thompson. 

“ Or if you think that too much—” 

Too much, my dear madam! Far too little, 
rather! Do you know I have always been ac- 
castomed to pay seven, and J am sure they did 
not give me such a pleasant room as this. As 
to the living, I shall live just as well as the doc- 
tor will let me, and that is enough. Soit’sagreed, 
‘and I will pay you seven,dollars a week.” * 

Mrs. Merriam objected, thatthis was enormous, 
but her ‘new boarder insisted that he should be 
@ great deal of trouble (a mere fiction, as it prov- 
ed), and, saying that it was customary to pay in 
advance, placed twenty-eight dollars in her 
hands. 

The bright sun of prosperity seemed all at 
once to rest upon the widow’s cottage. Mr. 
‘Thompson proved to be not only a profitable but 
an agreeable boarder. He would often go ont 
‘and assist Frank in his labor, and in the evering 
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when the three were gathered about the table in 
the little sitting-room, would entertain Frank and 
his mother with accounts of what he had seen in 
his travels. : 

The summer passed away, and antuma filled 
the fields with plenty. Frank’s lot exceeded his 
anticipations. After reserving a sufficient quan- 
tity of vegetables to keep them through the 
winter, he sold enough to bring him. fifty dol- 
lars. In addition to this, Mr. Thompson had 
now been with them fourteen weeks, and his 
board, of which the greater part remained un- 
touched, amounted to ninety-eight dollars. Ac- 
tually, Frank began to feel rich. 

One evening, Mr. Thompson announced ab- 
ruptly, that he had purchased one of the finest 
estates in the village, and that he intended soon 
removing there. 

Frank and his mother looked disappotated. 
« Then you will leave us?” 

“No, I hope not. I mean to have you come 
and live with me. I haven’t the least idea of keep- 
ing bachelor’s hall. Had too much of that in 
India. Well, will you go?” 

There could be but one answer to this gea- 
erous proposal. After a pause, Mr. Thompson 
said: 

“ For whom was Frank aamed?” 

“For a brother of Mr. Merriam—who disap- 
peared many years since, and who is presumed 
to be dead.” 

“And yet I have the fallest assurance that he 
still lives.” 

Mrs. Merriam looked at him in astonishment. 
“It cannot be that—” 

“ThatI am he? Yet it is ¢o. My dear boy,” 
said he, addressing Frank, ‘you must learn to 
Took upon me as your Uncle Frank, who hay- 
ing been tossed about the world for many years, 
has at length returned to bis native country, to 
enjoy the competency which he has accumulat- 
ed, and to bestow a portion upon those of his 
relatives who need it.” 

Little more need be said. 

Before winter set in, Mr. Frank Merriam, a5 
we must now call him, with his sister-in-law and 
‘nephew, were established on the estate he had 
purchased. Frank has resumed his studies, and 
will enter college next fall. He always meets 
with a flattering reception now from Mrs. Moses 
Merriam. It is strange how much prosperity 
changes one for the better. His Uncle Moses 
has even generously bestowed upon him the two 
acre lot. Frank never regrets his brief season of 
adversity. It has strengthened in him the con- 
viction that ‘God never fails to help thos who 
help themselves.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN 04K. 





BY J. MANLY. 
wa 


Upon the mountain-top It stood, 
“ As born to rale the storm ;”” 
It braved the tempest-shock and stood, 
Nor bowed its mighty form; 
Ag after age had pasted sway, 
And nations rose—declined — 
‘Yet twas as bat a single day 
‘To the grand oak, ivy-twined. 


‘The woodmen lived and died benesth 
Its shade ;—here he was born, 

He fived;—here the chill hand of death 
Fell on his age-bent form. 

‘Thus contaries rolied on ;— the oak 
Gtl crowned the mountain’s brow; 

So calmly still, and nought awoke 
The slumbering echoes now. 


The seene has changed ;—ell lowly lies 
The noble forest-king; 

And now we heer, with mute surprise, 
The glittering axe's ring. 

Bat climb with me the mountain-helght, 
And view the landscape wide; 

Babold below « city’s aite 
‘The siver-bank beside. 


Swift sailing o'er the heaving ses, 
- A noble ehip glides merrily. 
See here the oak in another form— 
‘The cek that was of the mountain horn; 
°Ts a gallant bride of the wave, 
‘The home of the free and the brave. 


‘Then hurrah for the oak and the ship 00 free, 
The mighty monarchs of the land and sea! 
And never may the skimmer of the wave 
Become the noble-hearted sailor's grave! 
—__+«- + —__—_. 
HELEN WORTHINGTON: 
—or,* 
FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


' 





BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





“I marnrary,” said my lively friend, Helen 
Maywood, “that family government is not by 
tay means the difficult work you make it out 
to be.” 

“Did I say it was diffiealt, Helen?” I asked. 

“Why, no—not exactly, I believe ; bat some- 
thing very like it.’ 

“T said that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of women, and many amoay our own ac- 
qusintance, who have never yet discovered the 
proper method of family government.” 

“J don’t see the reason, Iameure. Just look 
at Mrs. Archmann, and Mrs. Grey, and I don’t 
know how many others—who over saw better 
tegulated families than theirs? Such perfectly 
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well-behaved children, and such models of ser- 
vants, and everything about their large house- 
holds going on with such perfect order and 
harmony !” 

“ And so you think it the easiest thing in the 
world for Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey, and 


| the others, to keep an excellently regulated 


household 8” . 

“You needn’t langh, Mary. You must ac- 
knowledge that it is casy to t 

“They are certainly models to be studied. 
That is all I can say.” 

My friend Helen bas been married five years, 
and I have scarcely seen her, for she has lived . 
at the West. Retarning to reside near us, how- 
ever, I went one afternoon, some two weeks ago, 
to see her. It was more than two months after 
her.retuen. A domestic, in rags and curl-papers, 
ughered me into the parlor, where Helen, reading 
a novel, was ensconced in a rocking-chair, anda 
morning wrapper. 

“Well, Mary, this is delightful!” she ex- 
claimed, laying down her book, and rising, with 
asmile, to salute me. “You havecome to pass 
the afternoon ?—that’s right. Now just let me 


"| auntie your bonnet, do ; and take off your shawl,” 


suiting the action to the words, “and sit down 
here with me. Itis just an age since I sew yon 
last! You mustn’ mind my dress, Mary,” she 
said, as we took our seats, to enjoy a friendly 
chat together, “you mustn’t mind my dress; I 
had a slight headache this morning, and hardly 
cared how I looked, and after it began to leave 
me, I got interested in that delightful book, 
«The English Orphans,’ and then, you know, it 
was just an impossibility te throw it aside. 
Then after dinner, for which I was obliged to 
leave it, I took it up again.” 

“ And I have made you put it down again,” I 
said, laughingly interrupting hor. “Really, I 
think I shall run home directly.” 

“No, no, not for the world!” she said, hold- 
ing both my hands, as I half rose. “I don’t 
mean you shall do any such thing. Hear what I 
was going to say. I was thinking, just-before 
you came in, that I really ought to be mending 
some of Harry’s collars, which are sadly in want 
of buttons, and his wristbands, too, and not be 
sitting here with a novel; but I could not leave 
the book, it was so attractive. Thus, you see, 
you have been of actual benefit to me in coming. 
Have you brought yoursewing ?” 

“Yes, you know how old-fashioned I am,” I 
replied, laughing. ‘I like to keep my hands 
busy.” : 

“That is good. Now I willrun and get my 
collars, and we will talk and work too.” 
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In five minutes she came'[back, in a different 
dtess, with her work-basket in her hand, and sat 
down by me. 

“ How is the little one?” I asked, alluding to 
her pretty fonr-year-old boy, whom I did not 
see anywhere about. 

Helen laughed. “ Well, I scarcely know, but 
I suppose he is out in the back garden some- 
where. He was 60 troublesome and noisy that I 
could not bave him in the room with me, and 
sent him out, about an hoar since, to find amuse- 
ment by himself. Between my headache and 
the uproar he made, I have been almost dis- 
tracted. He is so unruly, I can’t govern him at 
all, half the time. Ah, Mary,” and she sighed, 
“you don’t know anything about’ the care that 
children give—anything whatever!” 

“But they are a great comfort and pleasure 
ia a house, also,” I returned; “and little Harry 
must be so much company for you, when his 
father is away.” 

“Yes, he is; but then if I am not attending 
to him and his wants continually, he docs noth- 
ing but fret. Sometimes I do get so tired and 
worn out !” 

The work-basket engrossed her attention now 
to such an extent, that she forgot all about 
Harry. Thread, silk, edging, lace, etc., tangled 
together in sad confusion. i. 

“0, dear, what a sight all this is!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of distress ; “do look, Mary; 
it has been just so for wecks, and_I haven’t had 
the courage to attempt to put it in anything like 
order.” 

“Tt is not such a dreadful affair, Helen; an 
hour’s work would arrange it, Y should think. 
Make a business of it, at once, and you will find 
that it don’t take a great deal of courage.” 

At that moment, the door-bell rang, and the 
girl came up stairs to see what was wanted. A 
package of dry goods had been sent to Helen, 
according to order. The girl brought: them in. 

“Katharine,” said Helen, impatiently, “do 
not go to the door in that dress again. You 
look like a fright. Your hair not combed, 
either! How many times have I told you to 
change your gown as soon as the morning’s 
work was done up? Positively, I will discharge 
you, if yon are not more tidy. “I don’t know,” 
she added, when Katharine had gone, “what 
people will think! but certainly, Z think that I 
have the greatest slatteris for servants! And I 
can’t make her do differently, try as hard as I 
may. She disobeys me as coolly as can be; and 
that is the way with them all. Really, I have 
no more command—no more government, over 
my own servants, ‘than if they belonged to some- 
body else.” 
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“ Poor, unfortunate Helen |” I laughed ; “ was 
ever any one so distressed? I pity you from 
the bottom of my heart!” 

“ Ah, you may meke sport of it, Mary,” she 
returned, shaking her head, yet, despite herself, 
laughing, too, ‘but just wait till your tarn 
comes, missy !” 

“Which will not be in a harry!” I said, 
quietly; ‘but what have you here, Helen ? 
Dickens, ‘The Step-Mother’—that is good. 
Have you read it?’ and her thoughts were 
turned into a more favorable channel. 

An interesting discussion was commenced, 
concerning books, authors, and so on, which 
lasted for at least an hour; anda very pleasant 
hour it was. But it had hardly expired, when a 
tremendous stamping was heard in the hall, and 
into the parlor rushed little Harry, his face 
smeared with mud, his clothes torn and soiled, 
and his boots leaving their tracks at every step. 

“Mama!” ho shouted, tossing away his cap ; 
“mama, I want some bread and butter!” And 
then, seeing me, he stood still, rather ashamed. 

“0, dear,” sighed Helen, rather despairingly, 
“there again! You naughty boy,” administer- 
ing a slight shaking to the child, “how dare you 
come into the parlor with those dusty shoes? 
and such a looking character, too! What do 
you suppose Mary will think of you? Go di- 
rectly out of the room.” 

«1 want some bread and butter !”” he repeated, 

standing and pushing a spool of cotton along 
the carpet with his foot, without minding her. 
_ “Then esk Jane for it. And don’t you come 
in here again till she has put some clean clothes 
on you, and washed your face and hands. You 
have been digging in the garden again, and I 
expressly forbade your doing so. Why didn’t 
you mind me?” : 

“You told me to go out in the garden and 
play, and of course it’s playing, to dig,” he 
said, with a most firmly convinced air. 

Helen could not help Janghing, as she turned 
tome. Harry saw it, and his merry bright eyes 
sparkled. Helen spoke to him again, assuming 
a sober face. 

“Now, Harry, go and tell Jane to wash you, 
and give you your bread and butter.” 

“No, you come, mama!” 

“T shall do no euch thing, Harry. What do 
T hire Jane for, but to take a little trouble off my 
hands. I do—” 

“ Well, I do give her all the trouble I can,” in- 
terrupted the young gentleman; “but she don’t 
seem to mind it, lately. She says she’s got 
used to it; so it’s no fun. Come—you mast 


come !” 
° 
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“ Did ever anybody see sueh a child 1” Helen 
appealed fretfully tome. “‘ Well, it’s of no use. 
I can’t make that child mind, Mary, any more 
than if he were a stick of wood.” 

Which assertion, of course, Harry heard, as 

doubtless he had heard fifty times before, and 
remembered to act upon the suggestion they 
Presented. He gained his point, by persevering 
where Helen weakly yielded, owning, to his very, 
face, her want of government over him. She 
went with him, and attended to his wants, and 
then came back again, with lament over the tyr- 
anny of boys in general, and hers in particular, 
I said nothing. 
* Presently, Harry came in once more, and I 
called him to my side. I had not seen him 
much, during three years, until now that I had 
come to live in Helen’s new neighborhood, and 
he was somewhat shy; but we got on good 
terms before long. As soon, however, as I be- 
gan to converse with his mother again, Master 
Harry climbed up to the table, with his feet on 
the seat of one of the best chairs. 

“ Mama, may I look at this?” he asked, hold- 
ing up an elegant little annual. 

“ No, indeed ; put it down directly,” she an- 
gwered. 

“ Bat I wont hurt it, mama—only just let me 
ook at the pictures !’’ he pleaded. 

“ Anything, for the sake of peace. Yes, do 
take it, and let me be quiet; I am almost dis- 
tracted,” said Helen. ‘‘ What were you saying, 
Mary?” 

And 60, “for the sake of peace,” ‘Harry was 
allowed to do as he pleased, and the book was 
soiled in a few moments, with his greasy fingers, 
and one of the exquisite illustrations torn half 
way across, for which the young man was sent 
away up stairs, to stay alone till supper-time, 
with the promise of a severe chastisement before 
he went to bed. 

‘When he was out of the way, Helen seemed 
to be once again in a state of content. “He 
sarely can’t get into mischief up there,” she 
said ; “and I shall let him come down ina little 
while.” 

Oar conversation was resumed, and continued 
till an hour later, when the tea-bell rang. Helen’s 
husband was not to return home until evening ; 
20 we sat down at the table alone. Harry was 
permitted to join us, onjppaéition of good be- 
haviour. 

“ His father likes to have him eat with us, al- 
ways,” said Helen; ‘‘it seems so much better 
than to put him at a table by himself;” and she 
helped Harry to seat himself in his high chair. 

«I want some cake, mama,” he said, directly, 
in atone of molest assurance. 
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“Then wait,” she said, quietly, her cheek 
flushing a lite. At that moment, fortunately, a 
favorite kitten came purring about his chair, 
and attracted his attention. 

“Harry,” said Helen, presently, “ where is 
your eating-apron? you will soil the one you 
have on, and it was put on only. an hour ago. 
Why did not Jane put on the other before you 
came to the table?” 

“ Because I wouldn’t let her, mams,”’ was the 
matter-of-course answer. ‘I’m getting too big to 
wear aprons. I’m three feet three in my boots ; 
papa said so.” And the young hopefal leisurely 
made way with the biscuit on his plate. 

Icame near laughing outright at his lofty air, 
and Helen, passing a napkin over her lips, stud- 
ied her tea-cup very closely. 

“T’m not going to sit in a high chair after I 
get to be a man, either,” he continued. ‘‘ Mama, 
pass the biseuit, please.” 

She did so. “Be carefal, Harry,” she 
warned again, ‘not to soil your clean apron. 
You are very careless with that butter. if yor 
do so, I shall certainly send you away from the 
table.” 

‘He made no answer, for he did not hear her. 
He was intent on something else. Drawing the 
preserves towards him, be helped himself, and 
spattered the front of his apron with crimson 
stains. 

“Now, you naughty boy, get directly down 
from the table,” said Helen. 

“No, mama, I don’t want to;” and he con- 
tinued his supper. 

Helen rang the bell, and the girl appeaged. 

“ Take Harry away, and carry him up stairs,” 
said Helen. 

Bat Harry knew better than to believe he was 
to lose his supper. “I want go with you!” be 
cried, as the girl approgched, in order to remove 
him. 

“You myst go, Harry,” said his mother, 
firmly. “I will be obeyed.” 

Bat Harry struggled and screamed so violent} 
ly, that Helen, with a sigh of despair, exclaimed : 
“ There, let him be; you" can do nothing with 
him. Harry, be a good boy, now, or you shall 
certainly be punished when your father comes.” 

Of which promise, asa matter of course, the 
child knew just how much to believe. He had 
triumphed over his mother’s feeble authority, 
and, as is generally the case with children, en- 


joved the satisfaction of tho present moment, 


without troubling himself about what was in 
store for him. Every fresh victory of his, in thig 
way, only made him more confident in his owa 
power, and leas mindfal of his mother’s com- 
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mands. He was, plainly, fast learning to de- 
spise and set at naught her weak government. 
He evidently believed as little in the promised 
punishment as I did, for I clearly saw that he 
would evade it. 

‘He behaved as he pleased, during the remain. 
der of the repast, and though Helen and I had 
been friends from childhood, and she “ didn’t 
mind me,” yet I knew she was vexed and 
ashamed that I should be obliged to behold 
all this. 

After tea, we went to walk in the garden, 
while Harry remained in the house, with his 
playthings. Helen was her old self, as we found 
ourselves talking once more of our school-days ; 
happy, animated, and young as ever. Then the 
conversation turned to her ofter-life. 

“ How have you found it, Helen 1” I asked, with- 
out alluding to that debate which we had held 
six years before, on the subject of family gov- 
ernment. 

“, pleasant enough, yet hard enough, too, 
Mary,” she answered; “but servants are the 
greatest torment! I never can manage mine, 
somehow. They rule me pretty much as they 
please, and I am obliged to submit, for good do- 
mestics are not found for the seeking, every day. 
1am no more fitted to keep house than s child, 
Mary, and there is the end of it!” and her tone 
was a mingling of sorrow and vexation. “I 
can’t make things go on exactly as ‘they should. 
The house is scarcely ever in really good order, 
andoften, if I want anything done, I am obliged 
to do it for myself, although I am sure Kathe- 
rine aif Jane could do it better. And then 
Harry—he’s a darling, Mary; and so old—you 
can’t think. We are laughing half the time, 
husband and I, at some of his odd speeches. 
But he is so unraly! such wild spirits! and Ido 
believe he rules us all. But there it is—I can’t 
help it ;” and she sighed. “I am no more fitted 
$0 govern a family than a mere baby.” 

I waa near laughing, as I remembered her 
former opinions; and some merry allusion to 
Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey rose to my lips. 
Bat ¥ checked it. For all our oft acquaintance, 
I could not'take it upon myself to tell Helen 
where I thought the fault seemed to lie. How 
eould I tell her that she was lacking ix firmness, 
in strength of purpose, in that mild, gentle, yet 
firm authority, which she so much needed? If 
she knew that she was everso much right on her 
side, and could understand that she should give 
her commands in a reasonable way, she never 
had the courage and steadiness to enforce them ; 
and her domestics, seeing through her nature 
completely, were perfectly reckless of her author: 
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ity—thongh, to'tell the trath, she might have 
had better ones. As for Harry, he was master 
of the house, He had been petted and indulged 
to a terrible extent, during his babyhood, because 
he was the first and only child ; and now he had 
outgrown his mother’s control. Poor Helen! I 
could not bat pity her. Especially, when we 
were summoned to the house in haste, by a ~ 
dreadful scream from Master Harry, and found 
that in climbing the banisteys, he had fallen 
headlong down the staircase, and lay kicking and 
crying in the haltbelow. Fortunately, no bones 
were broken, and no remarkeble injury sus- 
tained; and we had hardly arrived at the 
“scene of action,” as the reporters say, when’ 
Jane, the girl who had been hired to take care 
of the child, very leisurely walked out from the 
parlor, with an open book in her hand, wanting 
to know what “was to paynow?” = ' 

“ Go up stairs, Jane !”’ said Helen, in a tone 
of quiet firmness which I was surprised to hear 
her use. “ But give me that book, first.” 

The girl had endeavored to hide it, on seeing 
her mistress, and now, with a very red face, pro- 
duced it, and walked away. 

Helen, with a look, handed it silently to me. 
It was the very novel, “The English Orphans,” 
which she had herself been perusing that after- 
noon, and which Janc had quictly possessed 
herself of, as soon as Helen was out of sight, 
leaving the children, who were not orphans, to 
take care of themselves. 

“This js gosting beyond everything !” said 
my friend, impatiently. ‘I will either make 
that girl know her place, and do her duties, or 
discharge her at once.” 

“The very thing ygu ought to do,” I said. 
“My dear Helen, why have you never tried it 
before? Why not try it with—yourself?” 

She has tried it, since. This afternoon, I went 
in there again. Helen says “she has been 
thinking.” I do not doubt it in the least. The 
domestic who attended the door, was neatnesé 
itself. Harry was learning his a-b-abs, at his 
mother’s side. Jane was sewing busily in the 
sitting-room, and I thought, after a most agreé- 
able and quiet call, that Helen was beginning to 
find out something about family government. 

———_+ 2-2 + _—_ 

Vysrtina —How many people there are in 
the world who have no tact in determining 
length of a visit. It is a somewhat difficult 
matter, to be sure, bat when there are frequent 
pauses on the part of your hostess, glances o 
the clock, orders given to sorvants, sotto wt, 
etc., it is about time to make your bow, If you 
continue to stay on, after these hints, you will 
be mereilesely classed among the bores. 
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THERE'S REST FOR ALL IN HEAVEN, 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





Bbould sombre clouds of sorrows rise, 
And shadows o’er us fling; 

And hopes that once have taken root, 
Diein their cakly spring; 

Should every joy and bliss of life 
Fade like the hyes of even; 

‘We still have this sweet solace left, 
‘There's rest for all in heaven. 


‘If Iife’s pathway should seem to us 
A dull and besten track, 2 
And all our deep and holy love 
By grief be driven back; 
‘If we ave like the wearted dove, - 
O’er shoreless cocan dziven, 
0, let us raise our eyes above,— 
‘There’s rest for all in heaven. 


Should sickness pale the rosy chack, 
And dim the radisxt aye, 

And every pulse that faintly throbs, 
Tell of a time to die; 

O, then Indeed unto the world 
Our thoughts should not be given; 

Tor we mast ne'er forget the truth, 
‘There's reat for all in heaven. 
or 
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Iz was with swollen and still streaming cyes 
thas Hattis sought her room, in accdrdance with 
& peremptory order from her father, whose pros- 


ence she had just left; and who now, with angry. 


looks, paced with rapid strides the softly carpewed 
floor of his handsome and lexuriaatly-furnished 
parlor. 

“I will teach her obedience and submission,” 
he mattered. “‘ Too long have I permitted her 
will to sway my own; until now, she expects 
my happiness to yield to her caprices.” 

Jast then the dobr opened, and the face ef her 
‘who entered bore too strong s resemblance to the 
facoof the occupant of the parlor not to be recog. 
nized as his sister. Her countenance was trou- 
bled im its expression, and she would have ad- 
vanced close to her brother’s side, but he stepped 
back, and fixing a stern glance upon her, said: 

“Balen, I am not pleased. Many have been 
the remonstranees I have offered to induce you 
‘0 use your influence to curb my daughter’s 
strong and, too often, selfish will; but I have 
fit them all of no avail, and this evening I 
have had ogi that even her father’s happi- 
ness is of no comsequence to her, when 
ia to her own selfish desires. My 
Kind, affectionate and persuasive arguments 
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have proved of no avail, and I have sent her 
from me angry and obstinate. But this time, I 
am determined my will shall rule. I will at- 
tempt no more expostulations, bat I command 
that she prepare cheerfully to receive her, whom 
in one week I bring to this house as my wife.” 

The door closed with a violent slam, and the 
father was beygnd the voice of persuasion. As 
the sister looked up at the kind, benevolent face, 
which hung in its rich frame over the mantel, 
she wondered how its features could have wor 
the angry look that had just so distorted them. 

She would go to Hattie; poor Hattie! It was 
& pity she should have to submit, when it came 
so near breaking her heart. Her brother had 
scolded her for humoring the child ; how could 
she cross the frail and delicate creature? But 
now she saw the danghter’s will must yield, and 
she mast gently strive to win her to submission. 

‘When Hattie, expelled from her father’s pres- 
%noe, reached her room, sho threw herself upom 
her bed, and gave vent to a passionate burst of 
tears and sobs. The violence of her grief had 
sent Aunt Ellen to the parlor, to expostulate 
with her brother; but we have seen the utter 
failure of her mission ; and Hattie knew by her 
lingering footstep upon the stair, and her gentle 
and silent opening of the door, that she had no 
good news of success to communicate. Her 
first words, solemnly spoken, were : 

“ Hattie, your father is very angry.” . 

“T don’t care,” sullenly responded the young 
girl; and after a moment’s pause, she added, 
“he is cruel and hard-hearted. Does he think I 
have no feeling—no spirit—to submit to the 
whims and assumptions of a step-mother ?” And 
she sat upright upon the bed, while her eyes 
fairly glistened with aroused passion. ‘“ And 
poor litde Laara,” she continued, “I suppose 
she is to be taught to honor and obey my lady’s 
dignities and caprices. But it shall not be!” 
and she folded her arms, and drew up her form, 
with a firm determination. ; 

“Hush! Hattie, my child,” said her aunt. 
“ You know Mary Marshall is said to be all that 
is lovely and amiable. Be assured, she will not 
desire to domineer over you and Laura.” 

“ Tf she is so very lovable,” said Hattie, ina 
scornful tone, “I am confident our father will 
have no affection to spare for us.” 

“0, Hattie, do not be unjust to the best and 
Kindest of fathers. He will never love you less, 
my darling ; believe me, he could not;” and 
Aunt Ellen kissed fondly the flushed cheek. 


“Now,.my pet,” she continued, “you must. 


promise me to weep no more, for your poor head 


must ache alrgady, I am surc.” 
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Some sixteen summers had loft their bright- 
ness on Hattie’s fair brow; and as she stands 
with proud and erect form, flashed cheeks, and 
eyes brightened with excitement, we cannot but 
think her very beautiful. Her hair had become 
loosened from its confinement, and fell over her 
shoulders in waving luxuriance. With an im- 
patient movement, she quickly gathered up its 
profusion, and twined round and round the long 
brown tresses until they formed » mase of care- 
lees, though not ungraceful, braids; a handsome 
adorning to the fair head, and giving grace to 
the swan-like throat and drooping shoulders. 

Now the moment bad come for her nightly 
prayer, and her angry spirit quailed before her 
Maker’s presence. She threw herself wildly 
upon her knecs, bowed her head one moment 
upon her clasped hands; and though her lips 
moved not, the inward struggle of her soul was 
visible in the shudder which passed over her 


form, and in the firm compression of her tightly.” 


clasped fingers. Her young spirit, though pas- 
sionate and unyielding, had mot yet learned de- 
ception’s coils, and shrank from mockery’s offer- 
ings with terror and disgust. 

Exhausted by her late violent paroxysms of 
gtief,sour young heroine soon found that peace 
and repose which sleep and its oblivion brings. 





Mr. Hamilton had started to bring to his home 
@ northern bride. Aunt Ellen had pleaded that 
it would not be necessary for Hattie to accom- 
pany him, and he had yielded to her arguments, 
thinking, perhaps, that after all it would be the 
most peaceful arrangement; but he gave it to 
be distinctly understood that he would expect 
to find cheerful faces and greetings when he 
returned. 

Hattie, for her part, gave Aunt Ellen expressly 
te understand that she need look for no assist- 
ance from her in the arrangements ef household 
affairs, for the reception of the fair bride. Little 
Laura, delighted with the bustle of preparation, 
ran hither and yon, wherever the footsteps of her 
aunt led, asking a thousand questions, and ex- 
pressing interest in everything that was going 
on, until Hattie would check her joy by beseech- 
ing her to be still, and declaring she felt it to be 
more a preparation for a funeral than anything 
else, 

“Why, sister?” the little creature would ask, 
creeping to her side, and looking up wonderingly 
in her face. x 

“ Because, Laura, our own dear mother is now 
to ‘be forgotten, and her place filled by another, 
who may, perhaps, even win our father’s love 
from us. I hate the name of step-mother ; it ish 
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hard—too hard!” and she would burst into tears, 
when Aunt Ellen would fold her in her arms, 
and beg her not to weep. 

Little Laura would then seat herself upon her 
cricket, and folding her tiny hands in her lap, 
would wonder what dreadful thing was going to 
happen. Papa had told her be would bring 
back with him a beautiful and good lady, whom 
she would love like the dear mama the Lord had 
taken to the bright heaven when she was a wee 
helpless baby. It had made her-happy to think 
of this; but now Hattie cried, and Aunt Ellea 
looked troubled, so she could only feel fright 
ened. She wished papa was home, that she 
might creep into his arms, as she ofven.did, and 
feel there was no harm near. 

At last the few days had passed ; all prepara- 
tions were completed; the evening had arrived, 
and the hearts of the expectant ones, grouped 
in the parlor, beat quickly to the sound of each 
carriage wheel as it rolled up the street. 

Hattie, with excited impatience, had seated 
herself at the piano; but her fingers kept pace 
with her heart instead of her musie, and, with 
some impatient exclamation, she threw aside the 
sheet, and rose from the stool. Next, she picked 
up a book ; bat page after page her eye gleamed 
over, without her comprehending a word, until, 
angry at her visible want of control, she sprang 
from her chair, and commenced hurriedly to 
pace the floor. This last motion caused little 
Laura to look up wonderingly from her low seat 
at Aunt Ellen’s feet; and even Juno, the bean- 
tifal hound that lay asleep upon the rug, in front 
of the bright grate, started and raised his gracefal 
head in sarprise at the young mistress’s disquiet. 

Hark! here come wheels — nearer — nearer. 
Hattie pauses in her walk, and clasps her hands 
tightly, while the color forsakes her cheek, and 
her heart almost ceases to beat. Close—closer,— 
yes, they stop! the bell peais, and Juno starts to” 
his feet, barking a lond welcOme. Aunt Ellen 
placed Hattie’s trembling arm within her of, 
and drew her towards the hall. The young girl 
paused moment, but she heard her father’s 
voice, and she felt she must obey ; so clinging 
nervously to Aunt Ellen, she reached the pas- 
sage in time to see Laura in her father’s arms, 
and to hear a sweet, thrilling voice calling. the 
litle one’s name, as though it had forever deen 
familiar music. 

Before her father was aware of her presence, 
the stranger’s eyes had rested upon her; and 
when Hattie saw their gentle light, end felt the 
twining of her arms about her while & 
warm kiss rested on her lips, her smote 
er, and the bright colar rushed back to her 
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cheek. Her father’s “ God bless you, my bean- 
tifal child!” as he folded her tenderly in his 
arms, assured her that as yet his love was all 
the same. 

Aunt Ellen was assisting to divest the late 
traveller of her warm wrappings, and when che 
stood relieved of their burden, Hattie could find 
no fanlt in her broed, open brow, large hazel 
eyes, full of tenderness and the soul of poetry, 
straight and well-formed nose, and a mouth 
boasting of several hide-and-seek dimples, and 
around which played no spirit not altogether 
lovely. Her hair was very black and shiny ; 
her complexion dark, though clear; her form 
round and slightly robust, akhough, in statue, 
below the medium height. 

Attracted by the handsome ‘hound, she stoop- 
ed to caress it, at the same time saying to Laura, 
around whom her arm was thrown : 

“(Ie this your beautifal pet, darling ?” 

-“No, he is Hastie’s; but he loves me, too,” 
said the little girl, while her tiny hand followed 
the strokes of the fair stranger. ; 

“And can you spare enough of his love for 
me, Hattie!” said the gentle, thrilling voice; 
bat Hattie had caught the glistening of a bril- 
liant diamond upon the fair hand that caressed 
her pet, and her heart grew stony when she re- 
memberefl why it was there—the wedding 
witness. 

She answered, coldly: 

“Juno would do as he pleased, despite my 
directions. He is used to his own way, and I 
am not tyrant enough to compel him to do any- 
thing egainst his will.” 

The cheery little tea-bell sounded its pleasant 
tones, and Laura, as guide to the newly-found 
mama, led the way to the dining-room. Here 
was the bright urn, with its ever cheerfal sing, 
behind which Aunt Ellen led the young wife, 
who playfully remonstrated against taking from 
ber the seat of honor; bat Aunt Ellen, for 
once, was firm, and the former yielded, laughing- 
ly declaring she knew she would not be able to 
fill it half so worthily. 

Did any ons observe Hattte’s untasted cup, as 
they rose from the table? One gentle eye filled 
as it rested upon it, and one heart sank with a 
sad foreboding ; but the husband’s voice called 
“Mary,” and she drove back the tear, and 
crashed the rising fear at her heart a9 she fol- 
lowed him to the servants’ hall, where her soft 


band gras kindly the hard palms of those 
who cl: as a mistress, and who, as she 
left the united in one voice of admi- 
ration 






One y passed sinee Mr. Hamilton had 
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brought home his gentle wife. As she sits in 
the misty light (for itis starlight), we can see 
there is a shadow resting on her brow, and a 
sedder light beaming in her dark, tender eye 
than were there one short year ago. 

The bright grate glows just the same as it did 
on that frosty, winter evening, and, as then, 
Juno lies asleep upon the rug. The shadow is 
creeping deeper and deeper over Mary’s troubled 
brow, until, at last, unable longer to restrain her 
foslings, she covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears trickled fast through her white fin- 
gers. At the sound of a broken and half-con- 
trolled sob, Juno roused, and creeping to her 
fest, raised his eyes wishfully to her face. She™ 
bent over to give the never-withholden caress, 
bat the tears fell as fast as ever, and she mur- 
mured a ward which the dog seemed to know, 
and he whined low as he caught its sound. 
Tt was Laura’s name. Poor, little Laura! sweet 
to her bad been the summer of the mother’s 
love, who had held the slight form in her arms 
while the young, pure spirit had taken its flight 
to heaven, and in whose heart her image was 
enshrined, never to grow cold or forgotten ; and 
she fs the mother who now sits alone in the dim, 
misty twilight, weeping her spirit child’s mem- 
ory. But hark! there is a peal at the bell. It 
is Hattie’s voice. What is it she says? 

“T will be ready at eight.” 

The door is closed, and a light footstep glided 
up the stairs. Could Hattie be going-out again? 
But here comes a well-known sound at the hall 
door, and remembering her tearful eyes, the 
wife quickly escaped to bathe away the traces of 
her recent emotion. As she took her wonted 
place at the tea-table, the ever kind-hearted Aunt 
Ellen would hardly be satisfied that it was only 
a olight headache that caused her to look so 
badly. 

“ Hattie, love, do take something warm to 
drink this cold evening,” said her aunt; “it 
makes me chilly to look at your tumbler of ice 
water.” 

“T like it better than tea; so don’t trouble 
about it, Aunt Ellen,” was the reply. 

None guessed, but the gentle step-mother, why 
Hattie never drank anything but cold water. 

“Father, I am going to hear Parodi to-night,” 
said the young girl, passing her arm through Mr. 
Hamilton’s, as they rose from the table. 

“Indeed, Hattie! With whom do you go!” 
and the affectionate father patted the little hand 
resting on his arm. 

4 There is quite a party of us going together. 
Mr. Robertson calls for me, and we all meet in 
the concert room.” 
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“Well, my darling, you love music better 
thaa anything else in the world. Go and enjoy 
it.” And Hattie went. ‘ 

“ Mary, you do notjike Robertson 1” said the 
husband, in an inquiring tone, as the door closed 
after the young couple. 

“Ido not consider him a man of very high- 
toned principles,” was the reply, “nor of much 
intellect ; and I should feel happier if Hattie 
were less inclined to receive his attentions.” 

“ His extreme light-heartedness and freedom 
of manner, I think, deceives you, Mary,” said 
the husband. “I have never discovered an ac- 
taal want of principle in his conduct. I ac- 
knowledge him to be impalsive ; and his gener- 
osity and carelessness of expenditure amount to 
a fault; but he is young, and his errors are by 
no means crimes; and you know, my love, one 
is often deceived by judging too hastily of 
intellect,” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Hamilton, “I may 
be uncharitable in my opinion, but I cannot 
bring myself to think as favorably of the young 
man as you do, although I would grieve to 
jadge him harshly.” 

“(As to his attentions to Hattie,” added the 
husband, “they amount to nothing; he is a 
cousin of the child’s most intimate friend, Min- 
nie Morrison, and mecting as frequently as they 
do, doubtless they have acquired a kind of soci- 
able friendship for each other—nothing more. If 
Hattie were thinking of aught else, I should 
soon give her the benefit o some of my differ- 
ing viows. Tut, tut, Hattie is too young to 
think of such things.” 

Woman’s quick conception had discovered 
more than this. Mrs. Hamilton. knew well that 
young Robertson could not he Hattie’s ideal of 
aman. The young girl’s own talents, and ap- 
preciation of intellect in others, forbade her to 

‘ think it; but that she was encouraging attentions 
seriously meant by him, she could not hat per- 
ceive. Hattie’s intentions she could not fathom. 
‘Well the young girl knew the estimate her atep- 
mother placed upon the character of her young 
friend ; but Mrs. Hamilton had seen that the 
expression of her own opinion only incurred 
Hattie’s resentment, and provoked her to perse- 
vere in her obstinacy to act her own will; so 
she refrained from the utterance of the offensive 
subject, though her heart trembled as she saw 
the young girl’s incomprehesible conduct. 

Let us follow Hattie and ber companion on 
their walk to the concert hall. 

“T might say this is an unexpected pleasure, 
the enjoyment of your company this evening, 
Miss Hattie,” said young Robertaon. 


| to those dear to her, who pecsisig 
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a Why'so v” was her inquiry. 

“T imagine your mother hes somewhat of an 
antipathy to your humble servant, and would 
object to your receiving his services as escort,” 
responded the young man. 

“She has never said anything to you to jue 
tify such an opinion,” she haughtily answered. 

“0, no, 1 only jadge by appearances,” said 
Robertson ; “but I feel as though I would beard 
@ lion in his den to win one of your bright 
smiles.” 

“No necessity for such wonderful act of 
valor for the accomplishment of so small fe 
vor; and as for appearances,” she went on to 
say, “never trust to them, they are often decep- 
tive ;” and she was sure he would not feel quite 
so elated if he knew she was speaking with refer- 
ence tq her own conduct, while be considord 
her remark apropos only to another. 

“Where are your spirits this evening, Miss 
Hattie?” asked her companion, observing the 
young girl’s unusual indisposition to engage in 
the wild and animated flow of conversation and 
repartee that always rendered her so fascinating 
to him. 

{* 1 was not aware,” she answarcd, “you were 
so luckily escaping their fire; so, without loss 
of time, I must resume my charge.” Aud she 
ran off into one of her wild bursts of ‘wit, sar- 
casm and ridicule, keeping her young eacart 
in a fund of amusement until they arrived at the 
concert hall, ° 

Hes grave meod, noticed by her companion, 
had been caused by a train of reflections, chased 
throagh her mind by the movings of an uneasy 
and reproving conscience. She felt her action 
of the evening to be unkind, ungenerous—ay, 
even cruel. She Knew she had pained the heart 
of her gentle step-mother. To be sure, no word 
had passed, bat that mild glance had spuken 
volumes. Too well she was aware of the quiet, 
though decided, judgment, passed upon young 
Robertson ; and she knew it to he just. Why 
so persevering in her wayward course? Did 
she love him, that his faults should be forgiven, 
and his attentions encouraged? No; even his 
civilities disgusted, her. Then why so strange 
ly mask her feelings? Was it only to pain the 
heart of the gentle being, whom, from the first, 
she had resolved never to love, never to respect, 
outwardly, and to oppose in all things possible ? 
Could it be that all thes pene ‘6 forbenranos to 







the same advances, the same afft 
same extended cc 
this had failed to soften, her k 
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eonduct of this evening was only indulged in 
for the sake of continuing en opposition of her 
own obstinate nature, to one who would willing- 
Ty have folded her to her bosom, as an own pre- 
cious child, and shielded her from suffering and 
harm! Hattie’s heart echoed it was but for 
this ; her conscience whispered remorse; but’ it 
seemed to her now as though to yield were 
death. Pride! pride! thou wilt let the heart 
wither with remorse, but how hard it is for thee 
to show the semblance of a repentant spirit. 

In the coneert hall, our heroine met familiar 
faces, and her voice spoke to them of a heart 
happy, free and guileless. How little they knew 
its mysteries ! 

* Daring the evening, Robertson, while stand- 
ing by her side, once bent to whisper something, 
meant for her earalone, when his leaning position 
caused his watch-guard to display its adornments 
of charms rather boldly to the young girl’s gaze, 
and among the trinkets, her eye caught sight of 
a familiar ring. She knew it was her own, and 
remembered that her yonng friend, Minnie Mor- 
rison, had, almost unconsciously to herself, re- 
moved it from her finger one evening or two 
before. 

“Mr. Robertson,” said she, “I perceive you 
are in possession of 2 piece of my property, 
which I will take the liberty of reclaiming ;” and 
she looked significantly at the tiny ring. 

“« Bat which claim I canuot admit unless you 
consent to make an interchange, and receive 
this in lien,” said the young man, drawing from 
his finger a handsome diamond. 

“O, no,” she quickly responded, while an an- 
gry flush mounted to her cheek and brow, “that 
would be but useless to me, while the other is 
dear from old association.” 

The short intermission was over; the music 
bad recommenced, and Robertson bent low, that 
she alone might catch the music of his voice, as 
he said : 

You will not be ernel enough to compel me 
to resign what, though but a bauble to you, is 
the dearest treasure I possess 6n earth.” 

“« Mr. Robertson, your trifling is disagreeable 
to me. I desire the immediate return of my 
ting, and the recital of no such preposterous 
speeches,” said the young girl, while her brow 
contracted with displeasure ; but heedless of her 
frowns, he proceeded : 

“Hattie, you shall hear me, by Heaven! I 
love you, and all the powers of earth shall not 

“deprive you. Say you will be mine, and 

I can ; but refuse, and you drive me 

mad 

Frightened by bis wild words and manner, the 
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maiden’s heart beat fearfally, and her color fled 
ag she said, “ Return me my ring, and I will 
show you my answer. Be assured, I will not 
keep ft.” 

And this promise, together with the tremu- 
Jonsness of her voice, and the palor of her cheek, 
deceived him, and he removed the treasure from 
his guard, pressed it fervently to his lips, and 
placed it in her hand, 

“ This ring,” said the young girl, in her now 
usual voice, “was the treasured possession of a 
littte sister, whose death I now mourn; for her 
seke, it was dear to me, but your breath and 
touch have polluted it—rendered é unworthy of 
my regard—so I part with its memory forever !”” 
and she crushed the frail, jewelled bauble be- 
tween her fingers, and scattered the fragments 
on the floor. 

Robertson was gone. Everybody but Hattie 
thought he must have felt suddenly ill. She 
was silent, and thought no one was the wiser for 
her evening’s performance ; but as Minnie Mor- 
rison and her brother bade her good-night at her 
own door, the former whispered, “O, Hattie, 
you have been crael to him!” and then she 
knew Minnfe had seen all. How could sho 
have helped it? But from that time she was no 
more Hike the intimate friend of the past. She 
was Robertson’s cousin, and had doubtless en- 
couraged him to make that hated declaration ; 
at least, she had loaned him the ring, which had 
called it forth. Hattie knew she loved him, and 
would sympathize in his mortification, and blame 
her, as she already did, for her cruelty; so when- 
ever they met in the fature, it was ouly in the 
crowd, 

‘When Hattie entered the parlor, enveloped in 
her wrappings, she started on seeing a stranger ; 
and, as he rose from his seat on the sofa beside 
Mrs. Hamilton, in acknowledgement of her pres- 
ence, his tall, manly form, and noble intellectu- 
ality of feature, strack her as forming the hand- 
somest and noblest specimen of mankind she 
had ever beheld. 

“Hattie, this is my cousin, Glen Morgan, of 


‘whom you have heard me speak frequently,” 


said Mrs. Hamilton. 

She had expected the young girl to make the 
encumbrance of her wrappings an excuse to 
leave the room; but her heart bounded with 
surprise and pleasnre when she threw them off 
carelessly upon a chair, and seated herself on 
one side of the bright grate. How beautiful she 
looked, with her eyes glistening like brilliant 
stars from under their long lashes, and her 
cheeks suffused with a bright color, heightened 
by her evening’s excitement, while her hair was 
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soft and rich in its brown Inxuriance, and her 
brow bore the stamp of proud intellect. Her 
month had even forgotten to assume its usual 
slight carl of scorn, which it generally wore in 
the presence of her step-mother ; and the latter, 
forgetful of all past injuries and neglect, looked 
upon her only with love and pride, as she replied 
with her native quickness and elegance of ex- 
pression to the remarks of him, the firet tone of 
whose rich voice had won her lingering presence. 

Hattie knew this to be Mrs. Hamilton’s favor- 
ite cousin, who for two years had been visiting 
the beautiful lands of the continent, and whose 
return had been expected for some weeks past. 
Of the same age with his young cousin, he had 
first been her playmate and companion, then her 
friend, confidant and adviser; and as she pos- 
sessed neither brother nor sister, he occupied the 
place in her heart of both. Bereft of father and 
mother, his home had been hers, and his gentle 
mother—the sister of her own—had opened her 
heart as warmly to the little lone orphan as to 
her own darling, and clasped them with equal 
tenderness to her maternal bosom. Thus they 
had grown and lived together at dear old Oak- 
land, and no sooner had Glen pressed upon his 
mother’s brow the kiss of re-union, than he bade 
his old home a short farewell, while he sought 
his sister-cousin, to receive from her adear greet- 
ing and warm welcome back to his native land. 
The clock struck eleven, and he rose to go. 

“You are not worthy a shake of the hand,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, while he nevertheless direct- 
ly contradicted his assertion by a warm grasp, 
as he continued: “ You should have ordered 
your trunk to follow you here, and made our 
home yours while you tarry in the city. I can- 
not forgive you for not doing so.” 

“Tt was impossible for me to tear myself away 
from a young friend, who met me at the depot 
on my arrival, and who had been my fellow- 
traveller during nearly the whole of my Euro- 
pean tour, until I promised to let my baggage 
go to his hotel, and retarn and room with him 
while in the city, as he wanted to talk over with 
me many pleasant incidents of our travels, and 
enjoy, at least, some of my company, which I 
must of necessity give him under these circum- 
stances. However, be assured I shall not spare 
you my presence, and I am afraid you and Miss 
Hamilton will both be willing to admit me a 
bore ere very long, as Ihave no doubt my fair 
cousin here as done many a time before.” 

With a gracefal inclination of the head, anda 
light good-evening to Hattie, he passed from the 
room, followed by Mr. Hamilton and his wife, 
who accompanied him to the door. 
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Hattie had escaped to her room ere they had 
returned to the parlor; but when she laid her 
head upon her pillow, it was not to sleep, for the 
events of the evening came trooping through 
her mind; and when she had succeeded in driv- 
ing away the remembrance of her angry and 
strangely -terminating scene with Robertson, 
then came the rich tones of the stranger, and 
tle light of his clear dark oye, to haunt her with 
their own peculiar fascination. And when at 
last she slept, the same face visited her dreams ; 
and in her sleep she still heard the deep music 
of the stranger’s voice. 

The next morning, when Hattie awoke, the 
sun was streaming in her window, and astonish- 
ed that she should have slept co late, she sprang 
up and commenced a hurried toilet. She feared 
they were all at breakfast, and wondered why 
Aunt ‘Ellen had not called her. In her hurried 
descent of the stairs her foot slipped, and, in 
attempting to prevent her fall, she only precipi- 
tated herself forward with more violence, and 
falling with her weight upon her arm, uttered a 
cry of pain as she felt the bone snap in sunder. 

‘Whose arm was it twined so tenderly around 
her, as she lay overcome by her agony? And 
whose voice was it beseeching her in tremulous 
and agitated tones to tell the cause of her suf- 
fering ? Could her scream have been recognized 
and answered thus promptly? It was she, the 
step-mother, whose love and tenderness she had 
always so heartlessly repelled, who was the first 
to answer her distress. Mr. Hamilton and Aunt 
Ellen had followed, and she was borne to the 
low couch in the breakfast-room, while a mes- 
senger was quickly despatched for s physician. 

When she was bearing, with courageous forti- 
tude, the painful operation consequent upon her 
accident, she turned her face away, that sho 
might not become mentally weakened by the 
sight of preparations and procedure, and her 
eyes fell accidentally upon Mrs. Hamilton, who 
knelf at the foot of her couch. She perceived 
that the bright tears were chasing each other 
rapidly down her cheeks, and that every trace of 
color had vanished from her face. This exhibi- 
tion of undeserved love and tenderness touched 
Hattie’s seemingly unconguerable heart. Her 
pride, her obstinacy, she forgot all—all, and ex- 
tending her hand, she closed her eyes to hide the 
tears which fast filled them, and grasped tightly 
the fingers which now clasped her own, heedless 
of all the rade pressure of the hard diamond, 


whose sparkle had, hitherto, petrjfigd. cach ten- 
der heart-string. 
The physician had gone; but aS OF- 


dered ta lie perfectly still upon her couch the 
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remainder of the day. How strangely her heart 
beat as that gentle hand bathed her pale brow, 
end anticipated each wish and want before half 
imagined by herself. As Hattie raised her 
grateful and tearful eyes to her face, and mur- 
mured a low “Thank you, mother,” the sound 
seemed like an echo of Laura’s voice, and the 
step-mother bent and kissed the white, tremu- 
lous lips that had attered the precious words, 
and her heart swelled with a thankful prayer 
that this blessed moment, so long pleaded and 
waited for, had arrived at last. 

Hattie had never before called her “ mother ;” 
she had adroitly avoided every occasion when it 
‘would hsve been necessary for her to address her 
by name. Long had her heart been sensible of 
ita depth of injustice; but now, by one master 
struggle, she had conquered the towering pride 
of her natare, and drank freely and gratefully 
of the golden bowl, brimming over with its rich 
treasure of a pure and unchanging love, which 
she had, heretofore, dashed rudely from her lips. 
How sweet and dear its draughts, the fatare told ; 
and Hattie ever praised God that he had blessed 
her with its wealth. 

O, those precious days, spent half reclining on 
the long conch, in the cheery and sociable little 
breakfast room, with the long raging storm in 
her bosom all quelled, and peace and love illum- 
ing and blessing each as it passed! Will Hattie 
ever forget their memory ? 

There she lay and listened, with ear and heart 
entranced, to the rich voice of Glen Morgan, as 
he painted in his vivid coloring the beauteous 
lands of his visitings, and the soul-stirring scenes 
he had witnessed ; and then how strangely pleas- 
ant and welcome were the glances of apprecia- 
tion and admiration, when her own heart would 
pour out its depths of thought and aspiration 
with an enthusiasm which would afterwards call 
the fright blash to her cheek in fear that she had 
spoken too wildly, too earnestly. The days were 
thus passing rapidly away; a few more, and 
Glen must leave their pleasant society for his 
Oakland home. 

One bright morning before his departure, as 
he sat alone with Hattie in the pleasantly associ- 
ated little sitting-room, he paused suddenly in 
the eheerfal conversation, and his countenance 
sssumed a thoughtful and serious expression. 

“Why so pensive this morning, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“I was thinking just then,” he answered, 
“that partings were sad things; and I was also 
indulging a hope that you would not refuse a 
rememb: from one who will ever cherish the 
Teco! these bright days as the happiest 
of hig existence.” And with these words, he 
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drew from his pocket a long, slender box, and 
took from its velvet lining a band of richly- 
chased gold, adorned as a coronet, with three 
delicately carved stones of exquisite Florentine 
workmanship. 

“ How beautiful!” was her exclamation. 

“ But one earnest request I must make, ere I 
ask your acceptance of my offering,” said the 
young man, and he still detained the beautifal 
ornament, as he continued: “It is my wish 
that you accept the giver with the gift. Say me 
not nay, Hattie. My heart is yours—all yours. 
Tell me it is not altogether # vain offering, and 
let me crown you as my own.” And Glen held 
the circlet over her head. 

Her cheeks were suffused with blushes ; but as 
she raised her glistening eyes to his face, he read 
his response in their dear light. The jewelled 
clasp united, and she was all his own. 

The days departed, and Glen went to cheer the 
lone hearthstone of hig mother’s home; but ere 
long he came again, and yet again, and then 
Hattie promised he should return no more with- 
out her. But when the summer birds had flown, 
and the gay flowers drooped their bright heads 
to die—when old Oakland was growing cheer- 
less and desolate—she would comé and drive 
away the dreary shadows with her own bright 
presence. 

And Hattie’s wedding eve. How beautiful 
she looked in her orange flowers and laces. 
Glen’s treasured gift rested upon her brow, and 
from its golden band flowed her bridal veil. 
The farewells were spoken; and as they drove 
from Hattid’s old home, she wiped away a tear- 
drop from her cheek ; it was a parting tribute of 
love from her gentle step-mother. And Glen 
jand she went home to old Oakland, while Hat- 
tie now more than ever blessed the day when 
Mary Marshall became her step-mother. 








A MADMAN’S FEELINGS. 


The Rev. Robert Hall, in “‘Green’s Reminis- 
cences,”” in allusion to his first attack of mania, 
geye:_“‘All my imagination has been ov®retretch- 
ed. You, with the rest of my friends, tell me 
that I was only seven weeks in confinement, and 
the date of the year corresponds, so that I am 
bound to believe you, but they have appeared to 
me like seven years. My mind was so excited, 
and my imagination so lively and active, that 
more ideas passed through my mind during those 
seven weeks than in any seven years of my life, 
Whatever I had obtained from reading or reflec- 
tion was present to me.” 

———————— 

It is an easy and vulgar thing to please the 
mob, and not a.very hard task to astonish them ; 
but essentially to benefit and improve them, is a 
work frazght with difficulty and teeming with 
dangers. . 5 


AN ALLEGORY. 





BY MRS. ADA H. EDDY. 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glarious for decay, 

And smile at death—but death is not of those 
‘That wait the ripened y to alae their prey. 


The morn was bright, and the eky was falr, 
‘When a sweet little child sought the cooling air; 
‘The locks that shaded her sunny brow, 

‘Were sporting gay in the, breeses now. 


She pulls sweet flowers from their thorny stems, 
And decks her hair with the fragrant gems; 
And her tuneful voice is blithe and gay, 

As she warbles forth her matin lay. 


‘There are ovening shadows clustering round, 
‘Their forms are lengthening o’er the ground,— 
The child is wearied with restless play, 

And hies her home from the fields away. 


Her blossoms, withered by noontide beat, 
Bhe listless throws at her mother’s feet; 

And her carols wild have become as mute 
And aa silent now as the berdsman’s late. 


‘The morning dawns in its glories mild, 

*Tis heeded not by the sleeping child; 

8he sings no more in her girlish pride, 

Like her gathered flowers, she has faded— dled. 


Yet her voice, that hushed at yester-even, 

Is tuned to the notes of a lyre in heaven— 
‘Though she waiks not here at morn’s first hour, 
In heaven she bloome—herself a flower. 





A KISS IN FEE. 

A young German girl was acquitted on a 
charge of larceny lately, in the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. Upon the verdict of acquittal bein; 
rendered by the jury, she manifested her joy an 
her gratitude in a manner which very much as- 
tonished her counsel, the court, and the bam 
With tears of joyful happiness bursting from her 
sparkling eyes, she embraced her counsel, and 
imprinted upon his glowing cheek a kiss which 
resounded throughout the court-room like the 
melody of sweet music. Her counsel, a youn, 
gentleman of fine personal appearance, thoug! 
taken by surprise, received this tender acknow- 
ledgm@ht of his valuable services from his fyir 
client as a legal tender. The girl left the goahe 
of her trial and triumph, unconscious of the 

and the smiles of a crowded court-room, 

and only gratefal to her counsel for her deliver- 

ance from a charge which had threatencd, but a 

moment before, like a dark cloud, to burst over. 

her head, and darken her future life with the per- 

tual blackness of despair and degradation.— 
Pidodelphia Ledger. 

rt ee 

It has been beautifally said that “the veil 
Which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy.” Seek not to raise that 
veil, therefore, for sadness might be seen to 
shade the brow thst fancy had arrayed in smiles 
of gladness. 
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FASHIONS AND FURS. 


‘The rage for fare was never greater, perhaps, 
than the present season promises. For a num- 
ber of years the trade has gradually increased 
in extent and importance, till furs seem to have 
become an almost indispensable article of ladies’ 
apparel. The style has changed since the last 
season by the widening of the “victorine” into 
@ cape, 80 that, in many cases, it is substituted 
for cloaks and shawls. Tailors ingeniously con- 
trive so to vary their styles, particularly as to 
the length of ekirts and waists, as to compel an 
observance of their whims. In like manner, fer- 
riers create a demand for new’patterns, by ren- 
dering the former ones antique and distasteful, 
and many who, a year since, provided themselves 
with costly furs, now find themselvés altogether 
out of fashion, and under the necessity of far- 
ther outlay and the aid of the furrier. The mink- 
sable, or American mink, hss suddenly become 
very popular, from its resemblance to the Rus- 
sian sable, and will be the far most worn this 
winter. Though coating not more than one- 
third as mach ‘as the real sable, its appearance 
often gives it a preference. The skin, common- 
y known as the Russian sable, is really the 

adson Bay sable, and which sell for $300 to 
$500 a cape,—choice, as high as 8800. The 

naine Russian sable is very seldom seen in 
the United States, and a set—muff, cape, and 
cuffs—costs $1400 to $2000. ‘The stone martin, 
from Germany and Greece—the latter being the 
best—is still mach worn, in e capes, and is 
among the handsomest furs. ‘ood sets are to 
be had at from $80 to $100; extra, 125, Er- 
mine costs $400 to $500 the set. The opposerm 
(mountain martin) is the staple for mediam 
priced furs, particularly for the country trae, 
and black fox, silver fox, squirrel, etc., are 
cheaper still. The prices of all kinds of fars 
are slightly in advance of last year.— Transcript. 

ce 
SUBURBAN LIFE. 


There is still another aspect in which this liv- 
ing in one place and doing business in another 
should be viewed. What is the effect and in- 
fluence on a family? A business man rises ear- 
ly, hurries down hia breakfast, and hurries awsy 
to the cars, in order to reach his placc of bysiness 
seasonably. Through the day he is constantly 
oceupiod, often failing to take time oven to eat 8 
hasty meal at an cating house, and so continues 
until night, when he closes his books and store, 
and hurrics away to the cars bound homeward. 
It is evening before he sees his family; it may be 
that even the youneer ones are already in bed ; 
at all events, but an hour or two can be spent in 
the bosom of his family, when rest must be 
sought, in order to be prepared for the next 
day’s labor and hurry. And so it is from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday, the month—the year 
through, giving occasion to many a wife and 
children to complain—‘ We never see father ex- 
cept on Sundays, and then he is too tired to be 
pleasant.” Now what must be the cffect of this 
estrangement of the head of the family from his 
household? Only the future can, fully reveal; 
but observation and common 5 ast teach 
every man that it is full of |. — Boston 
Travelier. 


ALL FOR BER PICTURB. " is? 


LINES TO MR. AND MRS. W.5.G. 





‘x ‘Dead! the mother’s rent heart erleth— 
Dead! the father's voice replieth, 
Foudest bopes are dead! 
Yes, your darting ones are sleeping 
Where the mourning willow, weeping, 
Shades their narrow bed. 


‘Tears are fountains, ebbing, flowing, 

‘Wh the throbbing and the throing, 
Joy or grief imparts ; 

‘Let them flow thus without slaking, 

‘They will ease the dreadful aching 
Of your bresking hearts. 


Bat for your lost ones be not weeping, 
They are happy, sweetly sleeping 
On the Saviour's breast; 
Nor earth’s weary waking morrows, 
* Nor ita ils, ite cares or sorrows, 
‘Shall disturb their rest. 


* Be, 0 be not thus dejected, 
Let not God's will be rejected, 
‘Yield not to despair; 
‘Bat 20 live that when your heaping 
‘Harvest is fall ripe for reaping, 
Ye may meet them there. 


rr 


ALL FOR HER PICTURE. 
BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Muss Berszr Bruno was reported to be a 
rich West India lady, who had come over the 
sea with her funds to enjoy life in one of oar in- 
terior New England cities. There wasn’t any- 
body who didn’t look up to her, if for no other 
reason than because she was rich. Ina mighty 
deal of state she had installed herself at length, 
and sat, as a queen on her throne, ready to re- 
ctive the homage of all who might be disposed 
to consider themselves her subjects. 

‘There was a portrait painter in the same town; 
Spoor, young man, who was modestly seeking 
te find his way to fame and fortune by the deft 
handling of his brash. Until Miss Bestey Brano 
came to town with her wealth, it was an aston- 
ishing thing how he managed to make shift for 
adecent living; bat after that notable event, it 
was not quite so perplexing a circumstance. For 
from her at once radiated s new influence upon 
the people of our pretty inland city, awakening 
them in some degree to a sense of beauty both in 
natare and art. Farthermore, she declared that 


young Mr. was a very promising painter, 
and that some day he should be put in 
Teceipt of an order from herself. 


9 





Mr. Shellac began: to look up a little, as the 
good people began to look in. He had more 
washing done each week, and was known to use 
more polish on his hitherto somewhat russety 
boots. He refurbished his tin sign, and gota 
serab to give his front window a few fresh dabs 
with a wet cloth. His hat was stuck upon his 
head with a jauntier air, as if he should say to 
the world—*TI feel better about it.” 

Agreeably to her compact with herself, Miss 
Bruno did dress herself.for a professional call 
one afternoon, enveloping her abundant figure in 
the most glittering silks that her wardrobe could 
supply. She regarded herself complacently in 
her long mirror, and then set out for the little 
stadio of Mr. Shellac, the painter. She accosted 
him with a highly patronizing air, asked the 
price of his best portraits, spoke of her long de- 
sire to extend to him her personal encourage- 
ment, received a scrape from the young artist 
for her compliment, and then took a seat in the 
chair which he had drawn up for her. 

Not to dwell on these trifling preliminaries at 
all, let it be said simply that Miss Bruno from 
that moment forward became a regular sitter for 
the professional services of Mr. Shellac, till her 
portrait should be completed in all its outlines. 

Well, and the picture was finished at last. 
‘The artist had bestowed on it all its finishing 
strokes and touches. The last tints of carmine 


| and bine had been skilfully laid on. It was set 


in its frame. It was rigged with huge blue 
cord and tassel. And it was bound about with 
a new piece of cotton cloth, to protect it alike 
from the dust and the gaze of spectators as he 
carried it home through the streets. 

Mr. Shellac got it home, panting and puffing, 
and unwound the cotton cloth bandage in the 
presence of Miss Brano’s own self. “He stepped 
back a few paces, having set the picture up on a 
couple of chairs, and waited to’ hear what she 
would have to say about it. 

“Good Heavens!” was her very first cry. 
“0, good Heavens alive!” ¢ 

Mr. Shellac turned alternately pale and red, 
and looked alternately at her and the picture. 
But being a rather modest young man, he offered 
to say nota word. , — 

“What a nose!” she exclatmed, still survey- 
ing the painting. “ What a nose! And sucha 
mouth, too! Ideclare, Mr.—Mr.—what’s your 
name, you absolutely insult me!” 

“T declare, madam,” he began expostulating. 

“Not a word, sir! Ofcourse you intended to 
insult me,‘or you would never have brought me 
such s picture as that! Tike it away, sir! I 
wont have such s thing in my sight! Away 


whth.it, sir!” and she gestured excitedly with 
bath. open hands, jewelry and all. 

Now it so. changed that the nose of the offen- 
sive portrait was nothing more thana slightly 
turned-up nose, and the mouth was in fault by 
reason of having the upper fip a trifle too brief 
for. beauty, likewise; but it also chanced, too, 
that Miss Bruno’s nose was an elevated one, and 
her upper lip a little too short for the protection 
of the whole of her mouth. And the artist was 
innocent enough to suppose thathe must copy 
nature only, and by the means had maddened a 
good customer, and perhaps driven himself out 
of town forever. That was the trouble with the 
picture. It was too accurate a copy! 

Protest on his part was in vain. So he thought 
best to close up the business at once, which he 
did by demanding payment for services render- 
ed. She looked at him with her indignation 
visibly increased. “Payment!” she screamed ; 
“for what?” 

“For my simple.labor, madam; and for the 
expense I have been at for you. Tweaty-five 
dollars is all I require of you.” 

“Do you think I am a fool?” said Miss 
Bruno, waving her hand fiercely at him. ‘Do 
you think I shall pay for what I don’t want?— 
for what doesn’t suit me—for what I wont have ? 
Must a peraon pay for what he doesn’t take? 
Away with you, sir! I'll not talk with you!” 

“Well,” replied the chagrined artist, ‘then 
I mast sell the picture, that’s all J can’t afford 
to lose it, I’m sure.” 

He accordingly took up the portrait from the 
chairs, and, having shouldered it, proceeded to 
make his exit from the apartment. Miss Bruno 
let him go without a word, though she did won- 
der within herself who would. be fool enough to 
throw away money on such a specimen of art as 
that. And, at the same time, she felt an odd 
sort of fear lest her likeness might be set up on 
exhibition in some shop window, or adorn the 
walls of some newspaper agency, or cheap print 
shop, with its never-to-be-forgotten nose and 
mouth. But she would nat relent sufficiently 
to call back the painter, or even to have any 
more words with him. , 

Mr. Shellac was hardly malicious and mean 
enongh te put his unprofitable picture on public 
exhibition in the windows; and perhaps that 
good trait in his charaeter was exactly what 
brought him a speedy customer. For Mr. Dan 
Gore, who was a decided bachelor of many 

* years, and who likewise was in the habit of 
dropping.in at the -artist’s studio and chatting 
leisurely on this thing and that, happencd to 
make his sppearance just in time to get the very. 
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firet version: of the «tery. Amd: it happened, 
moreorer, as-things always are heppeniag in ovr 
changeful human affairs, that Mr. Gors was 
enamored of—not exactly her beauty, but the 
shining wealth of Miss Bruno, and had op more, 
occasions than one proposed very modestly for 
her hand! and of course, too, all im vain. 

Therefore he snapped at once, on hearing of 
Mr. Shellac’s determination to sell the unforta- 
nate picture, and asked him, eagerly, “ what he 
would take for it?” 

“One hundred dollars,” eaid Mr. Shellac. 

“Rather a tall figure for it, isn’t it?” 

“A little on that order. I'd like to paint 
them all the year round at tendollars apiece.” 

“Then why do you ask so much ?” 

« Because I’m determined to be paid for she 
insult of this shrivelled specimen of hnmanity.” 

Mr. Gore counted out the money, and ex- 
tended it tohim. “There! the picture’s mine!” 
said he, with an air of triamph, as if, not being 
able to possess the actuality, her portrait—no 
matter how very unfaithful it might be—was the 
next best thing. 

Mr. Shellac looked inquiringly at his custom- 
er, saw he was in earntst, took the proffered 
price, and the bargain was consummated. And 
under the friendly cover of night, the ardent 
lover took away his peintad prize, cantioning 
the artist to keep the secret of its history from 
every living man. The picture was to be hung 
in his own bed-chamber, where he could look 
into its eyes the last thing at night and the fit 
thing in the morning. It was worth a busdred 
éollars, if for nothing more than that. 

Bat by-sad-by, Miss Bruno began to think 
better.of it all: Possibly she saw she had laid 
herself open to the power of a young man of 
whose character she knew nothing, and trembled. 
At any rate, whatever happened, she stepped 
into Mr. Shellac’s studio again, one pleasant af- 
ternoon, and quite surprised him with her 
changed manner." She inquired what he had 
done with the picture. : 

“ Bold it,” he told her. 

The awful consequence now flashed upon her. 

“ Sold it! To whom?” 

“Te Mr. Dan Gote,” he blandly answered. 

Her face was whiter and blanker than the 
wall. 

It wae a long convercation that she held with 
the artist ; but when she left him, he had made 
her a promise, though not until she had given 
bimvweaty dollars to do so, that he would go 
and see Mr. Gore, and try and it baek 
again. Migs Brano was overwhelmedwith mor- 
tification. 
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So Mr. Shellac did try to purchase baek the 
pictart from Mr. Gore, offering different sams 
for it, until he had reached the mark of a hun- 
dred dollars. Bue he wouldn’t let it go for a 
thousand, and boldly aad defiantly said so, and 
told the artist to tell Miss Bruno so, too. 

Mie Brano stormed, cried, and fell back upon 
implorations. She had never heard anything 
like it, in all the born days of her life! It wasa 
shame—a burning shame! It was a gross in- 
salt to a defenceless woman! No one was ever 
so treated before—she knew they were not! 

And then she fell foul of Mr. Gor?, tearing 
his pretensions all to tatters and rage. In the 
height of the storm, Mr. Shellac took occasion 
to stip qnietly out the door, feeling quite certain 
that his own turn was coming next. Miss Brano 
was left alone. And for an hour she busied 
herself in growing awfully mad, and getting 
gradually over it. 

Shedid get over it, as everybody afterwards 
came to know; for, finding that Mr. Gore was 
seedfest still in his attachment to her portrait, 
refusing utterly to part with it on any and all 
terms proposed, she grew-firmer in the faith that 
be was as devoted a suitor as auy woman coald 
wih to have; and finally compromised the 
matter by sending for him to come and see her! 
And Mr. Gore next sent for the minister! And 
ahesty wedding was made up; and a pleasant 
tour taken; 2nd cake was sent round every- 
where ; and a new honeymoon began. 

And all, because Mr. Gore would not sell her 
picture, on any terms. If she coaldn t have that 
back again, there was one thing she could do— 
she could take the owner of it, and so obtain 
picture and all! 

Avd Mr. Shellae found himself one hundred 
aod twenty dollars in pocket by the performance, 
bxides a long list of generous orders that came 
in for several years afterward from the now 
happy Mr. and Mrs. Dan Gore! 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES, 


_All travellers, from Ferdinand Mendez Pinto’s 
times to ours, have been privileged to tell large 
‘ones, Sheridan used to put them down b: 
ulling yet more incredible stories, un the princi- 
pe of “fighting a rogue with his own weap- 
os.” One of these gentlemen related that in 
the course of bis adventures, he met with a cab- 
bage 20 large and lofty, that fifty armed horse- 
men had ample room to mancuvre under each 
of ita leaves. ‘‘ When I was in Japan,” said 
one of his hearers, coolly, ‘I saw three hundred 
vorkmen e: in making 1 boiler, and a 
beadred and fifty were polishing it.” “ What 
tould sach a @monstrous cauldron as that be 
for?” asked the traveller. ‘To boil your cab- 
tage in,” was the reply. 


| bristles 
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COMMEROHL VALUE OF BHE HOG. 


The Working Farmer states that the value of 
the hag crop this Fear in the United States, will 
fall little short of two hundred millions of. dol- 
lars, or $50,000,000 more than the cotton crop. 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, in the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, gives some interesting statis- 
tics of tho number of swine raised in various 
countries, as nearly as can be ascertained. In 
the United States there are believed to be about 
40,000,000, or more than in all the states of 
Europe combined. In Great Britain the num- 
ber is estimated at 9,000,000, ofewhich Ireland 
has a large proportion, and Scotland scarcely 
200,000. Austria has about 5,500,000 swine, 
and Austrian Italy 250,000. France has from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000. Rassia has immense 
nambers of wild hogs; but they are:merely skin 
and bone, valuable principally for their bristles. 
These bristles, although their consumption has 
greatly diminished in England and the United 
States, are still necessary for shoemakers and 
saddlers; and probably from 500 to 1000 tons of 
h England through Prussia and oth- 
er neutral countries. It is estimated that nearly 
96,000,000 pounds of lard are made in the 
United States, of which 20,000,000 pounds are 
made in Cincinnati. England and Cuba each 
take annually 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds of 
American lard.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





FANCY DOGS, 


A tavollor in South America, who accompe- 
nied a number of Jumna Indians on a tapir hunt, 
says, besides the hunters, their party was com- 
posed of most of the women and boys of the vil- 
lage, together with a score or two of dogs. 
“Those dogs were curious creatures to look at. 
A stranger, ignorant of the customs of the Jam- 
nas, would have becn at some loss to account 
for the pecaliarity of their color. Sach dogs I 
have never seen before. Some were of a be 
scarlet, others were yellow, others blue, and 
some mottled with a variety of tints! What can 
it mean? The dogs are dyed! It is the cus- 
tom among many tribes of South American Ia- 
diana to dy not only their owa bodies, bat the 
hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant colors ob- 
tained from vegetable juices, such as the red 
hnitoc, the yellow rocoa, and the blue of the 
white indigo. The light gray, often white hair 
of these animals favore the staining process; and 
the cffect produced pleases the eye of the savage 
masters. On my cye the cffect wes strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain my laughter 
when I first scanned these curs in their fancifal 
coats. Picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and 
orange, and purple doga.”—Loston Transcript. 





Appress.—There is this difference between 
address and presence of mind: The first proceeds 
on a plan skilfully arranged, while the second is 
only a sudden flash springing from a wholly un- 
expected circumstance, which gives rise to usefal 
expedients. It was particular to the address 
displayed by William Pitt, the Eaglish minister, 
that he owed the long and powerful influence he 
exercised over the destinies of Great Britain. 
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MY BABY AND MY WIFE. 





‘BY PANNY BELL. 





ey ‘Have you seen our precious baby, 
With eyes of glittering jet? 
‘Its Hpe—two dewy rosebade— 
In dimpling smiles are set. 


Go pure, oo fair and fragile, 
‘It seems an angel given, 
To lead our earth-born spirits 
Up to its native heaven. 


It fa & petted darling, 
This little babe of ours,— 

It sports in life’s warm sunshine, 
A bad among the flowers. 


Time waves his gentle pinion 
Around its cherub face, 

And as his wings steal o’er it, 
It adds a lovelier grace. 

Bach day some new-born beauty 
Is nursing into life; 

I kuow not which is dearest— 
My baby or my wife. 





THE TABLEAUX VIVANS. 





BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 





Or what benefit could it be to the world at 
large; or how would the happiness and well be- 
ing of mankind in general be promoted, by a 
knowledge of the exact locality and name of 
the town, county and state,in which the pa- 
thetic occurrence I am about to relate, took 
place? Very little, truly. Let it suffice, there- 
fore, for that enlightened and discriminating por- 
tion of the community, for which I write—and 
of which I have no doubt you are a distinguish- 
ed ernament—that it was in a very pleasant and 
romantic rural district, not above eighty miles by 
railroad from the identical spot in which, with a 
countenance beaming with delighted interest, 
you are now perusing this remarkable document, 

In that quiet and romantic rural district, Isay, 
there stood, and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, still stands, alarge, three story, brick man- 
sion, with bright green blinds upon its windows, 
and a bright, brass plate upon the front door, 
upon which—the plate, not the door—were in- 
ecribed divers hieroglyphics, which being deci- 
phered, read somewhat after the following 
manner : 

“Boarding and day school for i 
Miss Penologe Bmithore, Danke Pe eee 
the door.” 

Which astounding information wasfarther dis- 
seminated to an anxious and inquiring world, by 
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means of a gratuitous yearly distribution of thoee 
letters or circulars, which are so regularly aad 
useleasly dropped at our doors; and which, in 
the case in question, set forth among numberiees 
other inducements, that at Miss Smithere’s ee- 
tablishment, young ladies not only enjoyed all the 
comforts of home, but were likewise instructed 
in such a wonderfally ingenious manner as to 
cause them to imbibe an incredible amount of 
knowledge, in an excessively limited period, be- 
sides which, there would be inculcated such s 
system of fearful morality, and frigid decorum, 
as could be obtained at no other spot upon the 
face of the earth except at Miss Smithers’s acad- 
emy, or enjoyed by any other human beings be- 
side those singularly favored virgins who were 
delivered over to the watchful care of Miss 
Smithers, herself. All of which, I have vo 
doubt, is very right and proper, though itstrikes 
meas rather a dubious compliment to thoee 
young damsels, whose parents consider sucha 
course of discipline necessary. Be that as is 
may, it exactly suited the ideas of the Hon. Bz 
kiel Tompkins, M. C., as that gentleman having 
read the document twice over, examined it care- 
fully upside down, and backside too ; laid it up- 
on bis study table with an expression of satisfac 
tion, exclaiming at the same time: ’ 

“That is precisely the place to which Lacy 
ought to go, and go she shall, this very after 
noon, too!” 

And in furtherance of his declared inteatioa, 
he straightway sat himself down and indited sn 
epistle to Miss Smithers, informing that venere- 
ble and chaste spinster, that “in consequence of 
an unfortanate, though ridiculous penchant 
which his daughter had conceived for a person 
immeasurably her inferior in position, he (the 
Hon. Ezekiel Tompkins, M. C.) had arrived st 
the conclusion that it would be for his dangbter’s 
best interest to leave home for a short time ; and 
as her education was by no means completed, 
he (the Hon. Tompkins) had after matare delib- 
eration, decided to entrust her to the care of Miss 
P. Smithers, whose excellent seminary was 9 
well and favorably, etc., and whose skill in teach 
ing and moulding the youthful mind was 9 
highly spoken of by all those whose good for- 
tune it had been, etc., etc.,” and having signed 
his name in fall, in the largest capitals, and dis- 
patched it to’ the post, he dismissed the whole 
subject from his mind, and again turned his at- . 
tention to the weighty and harrowing affairs of 
state which are popularly supposed to press 60 
heavily upon the noble men, who gacrifice their 
time and talents to the interests of the beloved 


people. 
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Precisely as that honorable gentleman had pre- 
iced, that very afternoon found Miss Lucy 
Tompkins in tears, a fit of hysterics, and a one 
horse chaise, accompanied by a faithfal domes- 
tic, en route for the before mentioned pleasant and 
romantic district; which in due course of time 
she reached in safety, and from that time for- 
ward became an inmate of Miss Smithers’s hos- 
pitable mansion ; where, as the place is in reality 
avery reputable and comfortable one, we will 
leave her for 2 short period, while instituting 
some inquiries as to the individual spoken of by 
the Hon. Tompkins, as “a person immeasurably 
her (Miss Lacy’s) inferior in position, for whom 
she (Miss Lacy) had conceived an unfortunate 
though ridiculous penchant,” and this individu- 
al, as the reader will doubtless be surprised to 
learn, was no other than Augustus Fitz Edward 
Mortimer, a young gentleman respectably con- 
nected, very long in legs, and of immense though 
Unappreciated genius. Such at least, was the 
opinion entertained by himself and friends, and 
for aught I know to the contrary they were right, 
for I will frankly own I am no judge of the des- 
cription of talent he was supposed to possess. 
Need I say he was a poet; and if he had not the 
astonishing genius claimed for him by his friends, 
Tcan only say appearances belied him atrocious- 
ly, for he looked and acted the poct to perfection. 
No one who had beheld that lofty brow, that pale 
and sickly countenance, the absent thongh med- 
ittive expression of the bluish eyes, and the 
stadiously careless manner of arranging his thin 
dair—which he wore long for the convenience of 
digging his two claws into during moments of 
inspiration—No one, I say, who had beheld all 
this, could have doubted for an instant that Au- 
grstas was troubled either with an overwhelm- 
ing geninsorthe dyspepsia. 

How or in what manner the acquaintance be- 
tween these two individuals was first brought 
about, I am unable to state, all the earlier cir- 
camstances being enveloped in a thick veil of 
nystery which I have in vain endeavored to pen- 
erate; but to the best of my knowledge, some- 
thing like two years had elapsed previous to the 
opening‘ of my story, during which, a slight ac- 
quintance had ripened into an acquaintance 
much more intimate, the step.from this, to per- 
manent and undying friendship was short; and 
weallknow the time required for friendship to 
degenerate into love—and the period was uncom- 
nonly short in the present instance. 

The state of Miss Lucy’s affections was early 
discovered by her father, who was of course high- 
jyindignant that a young man of Mortimer’s 
nok in life should aspire to the hand of a daugh- 
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ter ofan M.C. Not but what Augustus was re- 
spectable enough, but it unfortunately happened 
that he was one of that numerous class who de- 
light in calling themselves ‘“Nature’s noble- 
men,” the Jong and short of which term, as I 
understand it, means neither more nor less, than 
that the said aristocrats derive their patent of 
nobility from a Iamentable and chronic paucity 
of shillings; at least, this feature is almost in- 
variably strikingly apparent in each individual 
case. 

“In view of these facts the Hon. Tompkins 
forthwith expelled Augustas from his house, and 
forbade Lucy seeing or communicating with him 
again in any manner, upon pain of his high dis- 
pleasure; and having no doubt that his com- 
mandg would be obeyed, the whole matter pass- 
ed from his mind. But profound legislator 
thongh he was, he could not ontwit the bare 
legged little god, who time ont of mind has de- 
lighted in overcoming obstacles, and circum- 
venting “heavy fathers.” 

The young people still continued to meet es 
before, the only difference being that whereas 
they formerly enjoyed each other’s society in the 
parlor, they now met in the back kitchen, to 
which classic precinct our persevering lover was 
regularly admitted through the instramentality 
ofthe cook—whose devoted services had been 
purchased at a ruinous price—two or three even- 
ings in the week, after the family had retired for 
the night; and there, amid pots and pans, mops 
and Bristol brick, in an atmosphere redolent, 
with the fames of “ biled dinner,” these two lov. 
ing hearts held sweet commanion. 

A long time these, all the more delightfal be- 
caase stolen interviews continued, while embold- 
ened by success in eluding discovery, they grad- 
ually relaxed their precautions against such a 
disastrous result, until one unfortunate evening 
it chanced that the Hon. Tompkins sat up rather 
later than sual, in consequence of being engag- 
ed in writing an impromptu speech upon the im- 
portance of erecting a light-house at Lowell, a 
subject to which he was devoted heart and soul. 
Bat for some cause, his thoughts refused to form 
themselves into words with the accustomed facili- 
ty, and having written, “ Had I, gentlemen, enter- 
tained the sligitest possible intention of addrese- 
ing this meeting on the present occasion, I should 
have endeavored to prepare myself in a manner 
to show my sense of the importance of the subject, 
and the tremendous interests involved ; but being 
called upon thus unexpectedly, I must beg your 
indulgence for a few crude, and common-place 
remarks—” 

Here he stuck fast, and having ruminated some 
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time withoutheing able to complete the sentencoin 
asatisfactory manner, it occarred to him that a lit- 
tle of that old Port of the vintage of —32, might 
enable him to proceed. Under the impression 
that every one in the house had retired, he de- 
scended to the cellar to procure the desired arti- 
‘ele himsclf, when, upon passing the kitchen 
door, be was startled by the sound of voices; 
stealthily opening the door a sight met his eyes, 
‘which if it did not cause the hon. gentleman’s 
hair to stand on end, it most certainly caused 
him wo grit his honorable teeth in a most fero- 
ious manner. 

Reclining in a gracefal attitude upon the re- 
frigerator, was Miss Lucy, while in the very cen- 
we of a small puddle—which as far as my ob- 
servation extends, is invariably to be found in 
font of those useful domestic Arctic regions— 
wero the knees of Augustus, as that young gen- 
tleman, despite his decidedly uncomfortable posi- 
tion, poured forth a tale of love ‘in words that 
barn.” Our hon. friend had arrived just in sea- 
eon to hear the conclusion of his speech, and 
Lucy’s sofily murmured “Thine, thine forever, 
Augustus.” 

As may be supposed, the scene was in no way 
calculated to soothe the excited foclings of the 
angry sire. The blood of all the Tompkinses was 
aroused. To rush across the kitchen, and seize 
the presumptuous poet by the collar, was the act 
of an instant. A terrific scene ensued. Fora 
moment a pair of very long legs might have 
been seen making rapid strides for the back door, 

“while a heavy boot, enclosing a wrathful human 
foot was alternately elevated and depressed with 
astonishing celerity and vigor in the immediate 
vicinity of those retreating legs. At the same 
time, Miss Lucy, wholly overcome, or rather, un- 
manned at the sudden interruption and flight of 
her adored adorer, lifted up her voice in a suc- 
cession of shrieks and squeels, which continucd 
uninterruptedly, with at least four young lady 
power, until the whole household was alarmed 
and rushing to the rescue; when she very prop- 
erly saw fit to go off jnto a fuinting fit, than 
which our heroino could ‘have resorted to no 
better alternative, as it effectually relieved her 
from the unpleasant necessity of entering into 
disagreeable explanations. Through the com- 
bined efforts of the whole family she was remov- 
ed to her room, where she passed the night in 
an insensiblo, or rather senseless condition; and 
the next day was the one in which we have seen 
the Hon. Tompkins perusing Miss Smithers’s cir- 
calar, and also the one on which Mias Lucy set 
out for the above mentioned pleasant and ro- 
mantic district, 
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Waft us, O Muse, through time and spece, 
till we again our lovely heroine shall see ; quick 
speed thy flight, and set us down before. the 
bright brass plate on Mise P. Smithers’s door. 
Can it be, that among my readers there is one 
whose education has been so miserably neglect- 
ed that he docs not know all and singular of the 
making up of a young lady’s boarding-echool, 
from the centre even unto the circumference? 
I think not, for I, take it every boy’s experience 
must have been similar to yours and mine, snd 
every man having been once a boy, it follows 
that all men must be somewhat informed upon 
the subject. 

Do you remember, my dear sir, when leng ago 
we were rivals for the smiles of that little red- 
haired divinity with gray eyes, who was at Miss 
Tweedle’s seminary, at the time we attended 
Doctor Thrashwell’s school? How we used to 
prowl abont the young ladies’ boarding-house, in 
expectation of we didn’t know what? Do you 
remember when at distant intervals, we were ad- 
mitted into that—to us—magnificent apartment, 
where the young ladics were wont to collect; the 
same room that contained the spindle-shanked 
piano, upon which that hatchet-fuced, red-nosed 
Malle. Stretchfinger, who the girls hated s0, 
and who we hated too, as in duty bound, used 
to teach those interminable, not to say iatolera- 
ble marches ? 

Do you remember, I say, how wo used to sit 
bolt upright against the wall, scarcely daring to 
lift our eyes, and blushing clear down to the tips 
of our too nails whenever addressed by any of 
the young ladies, who chattcred and giggled 
among themselves with such astounding vola- 
bility, who we feared, and not without reason, 
were making fun of us? and when, after a de- 
plorably awkward bow, we made our exit from 
the house, do you remember with what compla- 
cency we talked of the gallantry we had displayed, 
and how atrociously we bragged to our school 
mates of the impression we had made? And 
above all, do you remember the young ladies 
themselves; that sentimental Miss Manfred, 
who always looked so melancholy, and of.whom 
it was darkly ramored that she had concealed in 
her trunk, the whole of Byron’s works, and 
could herself write poetry ‘ be-utifully ?” aud the 
lively Miss Squid, who had such roguish eyes, 
and who got credit for all the mischief that was 
perpetrated in the house, and the other youog 
ladies who had no distinguishing traits, but look- 
ed and dressed so much alike, that it was no dif- 
ficult thing to imagine that several rods of 
young lady had been rolled out, after the manner 
of making candy, and chopped off to order, in 
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‘difcrentiongths to pait custémers > By calling 
to mind these little circumstances, arid others of 
like nature, the train of recollection will bring 
before you Miss Tweedle’s school. ss it was, in 
your youthful days, and as a consequence Miss 
Smithers’s school as it is; for I takeit one 
bearding school must be as near like anether 
hoarding-school, as one batch of cwenty or thirty 
yeung ladies resemble another batch of the same 
aumber. * 

- Hf the obliging reader will have the kinduess 
to exert himself a little, and jump over the short 
space of two months, he will be rewarded by 
witnossing a most remarkable state of affairs st 
Miss Smithers’s establishment. It is near the 
close of the term, and the venerable principal has 
determined that the examination and succeeding 
exhibition shall be cenducted ia puch a style of 
aplendor that the young ladies shall have nothing 
else in their months during the vacation beside, 
“0, webad such nice times at Miss Smithers! 
O, wy! if you had beem at our examination. 
‘We never da so at Miss Smithers! We always 
do eo at Miss Smithers,” and such like remarks 
common to young ladies from sehool,. which, no 
doubt you have listened to a thousand times with 
0 much amesement as to render it difficult to 
refrain from laughing, and just enough admira- 
tion for the young lady herself to prevent your 
being guilty of ench radeness. 

In pursuance of this plan, the whole house had 
beea one scene of anarchy and confusion for the 
preceding week. The young Indies’ rooms had 
the appearance ofa fieet of milliners’ shops beat- 
ing into port against e head wind, with a heavy 
sea ruaning. The dining-room, which had been 
invaded by a horde of young ladies, sacked and 
turned into a place for rehearsal, wore a subdned 
and astonished aspect. From every quarter of 
the heuse, “from night till mera, from morn 
till dewy eve,” could be heard the indistinct 
tones of the young ladies practising their parta. 

Rashing harriedly throngh the passages might 
be seen more young ladies, some in old dresses 
for working ; somein fancy dresses fer exhibi- 
tion; others in no dresses at all, flying hastily 
to the room of some other young lady to implore 
ber assistance in.doing that inevitable something 


or other which youag ladies invariably.require of | 


cach other, but.what, I have never been able ex: 
actly.to determine; while from: the music-reem 
thera ever and anon resounded dismal sbricks, 
rising high and discordant above the eternal jan 
gle of the piano, as some aspiring and vigorous 
musical genius whacked away at the keys, in 
preparation fer thé coming exposition. 


But amid the general change, no place was | 
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“mote changed than the schoo? room ; the efforts 
of several wonder working gentlemen in greén 
baize jackets hed been incessant; desks ‘had 
been removed and seats put up; the placee that 
formerly knew the black-boards now knew them 
no more. The upper portion of the roort whéfe 
whilom Miss Smithers sat in calm dignity saper- 
vising the instructions of her disciples, was now 
turned intos stage for histrionic display, amd‘that 
never failing resource of young. Indies, tableaux. 
(In this connection I would inquire, in no invi- 
fous spirit, but merely to gratify my curiosity, 
Did you ever know 2 decidedty plain young 
ledy-to propose tableaax? If not,why are youttg 
ladies to whom this description will not appty, #0 
consumedly fund of them?) Nor hed the labors 
of the young Iadies themselves been less impot- 
tant than those of the carpenters; uniting fhe 
dulvi with the utile, noend of metamorphoses had 
taken place. Ovid was a mere ,bungler, com- 
pared with them. An unsightly stove, under 
their magie touch, became @ pedestal for a mag- 
nificent chalk goddess. A barrel head stack 
rotnd with candies and adorned with a tastefal 
arrangement of evergreen, to its surprise sud- 
denly found itself suspended from the ceiling, no 
despisable chandelior, Around tho ®alk, and 
above the windows, more evergreen entwined it- 
self, while at intervals from between the boughs, 
magnificent plaid silk roses bloomed forth with 
profasion and Inxuriance you would scarcely ex- 
pect considering their pitch pine paternity. 
Overhead, multitudes of striped gingham song- 
sters perched, or rather roosted upon the pen- 
dant twigs of a gorgeous calico orange tree. 

The whole place in fact, looked a scene of 
enchantment, and well calculated to strike tht 
beholder with delighted awe ; leading ‘the mind 
into delicious reveries, alterust between the 
orange groves of the sunay sonth, and a Wash- 
fngton Street dry-goods store. If suck feelings 
were exeited-when the room was vacant, what 
must be the effect when lighted up. with the 
presence of yeuth and beauty, adorned with still 
larger pieces of the same patterns of silk, ging- 
ham aad calico. 

A dozen times at least withid the preceding 
week, had a programme of the ptoteedings been 
promulgated to the anxious villagers and friends 
of the pupils; and as often with the charactetie- 
tic indecision of the female mind, revoked for re- 
vision and addition. The main order of. per 
formance was definitely settled, there was to Be 
reading of compositions, music, declamation, 
and though last, most important, tableaux. “3 

But where, amid all this life and extitement 
is onr heroine #: does she mitgte in thése joyous 
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scenes 1 is she the gayest.among the gay? or 
does she hour after hour, with thread and needle 
and scissors, sit patiently hatching gingham 
birdlings? Ah no! her sorrow is too deep, her 
woe too delightfully excruciating to admit of such 
alleviations. From the hour of her admittance 
into the school, she had been the acknowledged 
martyr and injured innocent of the establish- 
ment. The other young ladice with the charac- 
teristic sympathy of school-girls, pitied and com- 
miserated her unhappy state to within a decimal 
fraction of her existence. Her delight had been, 
and was, to wander lonely about the house at 
unscasonable hours, gazing wistfully at the 
moon, when there was one, thereby keeping her- 
-self wheezed up with a chronic cold, which pre- 
vented her speaking as plainly as would be de- 
sirable for a heroine of romance. 

Much had she to say—and often did she say 
it—about the, loved and lost ones. A dozen 
times, at least, had she communicated to every 
one of her schoolmates the melancholy fact that 
she felt an inward consciousness of approaching 
dissolution, and, altogether, conducted herself 
in euch a remarkable manner that her tender 
hearted companions entertained no-doubt what- 
ever, if something or other did not speedily oc- 
car to relieve in some measure her weight of 
woe, she would in some moment of depression 
slay herself outright, from sheer disgust of life. 
Vainly had she been urged and besought to 
throw off her gloom and despondency, and take 
part in the coming festival; but the effort was 
too great ; in one thing only could she be induced 
to lend her aid. The lady’s character in the 
tableau of the ‘‘ Doomed Lovers,” was to be 
taken by Lucy Tompkins, while the he doomed 
lover was to be enacted by a gentleman, whose 
name had not transpired, but who at the time 
was stopping sf the village hotel. 

The agile reader having rested himself from 
his late exertion, will now. be in a condition to 
hop lightly over a day or so, which will not only 
bring him up to the evening for which all these 
preparations have been made, but also into the 
school-room itself. The young ladies have dis- 
persed themselves in graceful groaps about the 
room, looking very bewitching and very pretty— 
though there is nothing at all uncommon about 
this last ; your own observations must, I think, 
have disclosed to you the fact that the great ma- 
jority, indeed, all girls between the ages of six 
‘wen and a still higher namber (which it is un- 
necessary to mention), will persist (such is the 
perversity of the female character) in looking 
pretty, with a reckless—I had almost said heart- 
less—disregard of the sleepless nights and shat- 
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tered hearts of the risisg’ generation of our 
country’s defenders. 2 

The girls who were to commence the perform- 
ance were giggling and tittering audibly behind 
the curtain, which separated the stage from the 
audience. The candles flared, and smoked, and 
spluttered ; the chalk goddess looked surprisingly 
like marble, while the striped gingham birds ap- 
péared most lifelike. 

It became evident quite early in the evening, 
that the hall would not only be filled, but that 
the audience would consist of the elite of the 
surrounding country. Already had the doctor, 
the minister and the lawyer made their appear- 
ance. Deacon Fits Fanatic’s carriage had hard- 
ly quitted the door, when the Hon. Mr. Fits 
Fusion’s family coach drove up, and delivered 
its burden, quickly followed by half a dozen 
lesser lights. The representative from the ad- 
joining town arrived in a buggy and pair. Mr. 
Acquiess, the great cotton manufacturer and 
politician, arrived in a chaise ; and a couple of 
dashing young sparks—Mr. Jimx, and his friend 
Tompkins, from Pagwash, whose advent occa- 
sioned no little flutter among Miss Smithers’s 
young ladies—in very muddy boots ; for the fact 
was, these gentlemen’s credit at the time being 
in a rather depressed condition with the stable- 
keepers, they were obliged either to’forego the 
pleasure of witnessing the exhibition, which 
neither Tompkins nor myself was at all disposed 
to do, or, as the alternative, foot it the entire 
distance from Pugwash, which they did. 

It would be useless, as well as uninteresting 
to describe the varfous performances of thst 
eventful evening; suffice it that everything went 
off to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, 
until all else being completed, preparations were 
meade to commence the tableaux. It would be 
difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
expectant impatience which exercised the audi 
ence during the somewhat prolonged interval 
that intervened before the stage was in readiness 
for the spectacle; or, rather, I should say, the 
majority of the audience ; for that rascal, Jinx, 
was 80 busily engaged in making love to s litle 
black-eyed girl in the corner, that I dare say he 
would have been perfedtly satisfied had there 
been an interval of a month between cach per 
forinance. Not so with the rest of the audience, 
who kept their eyes fixed on the curtain (twelve 
feet by six anda half) before them with ill-cva- 
cealed impatience, while from behind, a con- 
fased scuffling of feet, mingled with agitated 
whispers, indicated that the performers, although 
doing their best to accomplish something, were 
by no means ready to do it. 
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At length, when the patience of the whole 
party was well nigh exhausted, Miss Smithers’s 
dinner-bell was heard to ring behind the screen. 
Instantly, the hum and buzz of conversation 
ceased, and each person sank back into his or 
her seat, and anxiously awaited the second sum- 
mons. Even Jinx paused in his love making. 
Again the bell tinkled, and the curtain became 
convulsed, gently, at first, but gradually in- 
creasing in violence for some minutes, while the 
bell continued to be rung fariously. But the 
cartain was doubtless a politician, and refused to 
raise from a single plank of the platform. Some- 
thing was evidently wrong. The curtain ceased 
its agitation, and was succeeded by a vigorous 
hammering. But a few blows had been strack, 
which, by the way, sounded preternaturally loud 
in the crowded room, when the sharp, ringing 
concussion was suddenly interrupted by a sound 
soft and spongy, #0 to speak,as though the 
hammer, instead of hitting the destined nail, had 
struck somebody’s thumb ; nor was the suspicion 
in the least removed by the stifled sound of sup- 
pressed blasphemy which instantly succeeded. 

Another prolonged interval ensued, whan, as 
the curtain could not be persuaded to go up, a 
compromise was effected, and it was lowered 
down, disclosing to the admiring gaze of the 
brilliant and fashionable andience, a scene from 
Biue Beard, and exccedingly well done it was, 
too. 

Fatima (Miss Squid), in a very short dress, 
and spacious lower garments, with head thrown 
back and arms extended, was evidently implor- 
ing mercy from Blue Beard (Mr. Smith, the 
carpenter, and a very meritorious man), who, 
with a large carving-knife grasped in one band, 
whilst with the other he clinched the shrinking 
form of Fatima, had not, to all apfearance, the 
remoteat idea of doing anything whatever, to 
jadge from his countenance, which wore a rather 
frightened aspect than otherwise. 

This scene passed off admirably. The some- 
what constrained and unnatural position of the 
parties, which usually injures the effect of 
ubleaux, being pleasantly overcome by Fatima 
siving vent to a giggle, and Blue Beard deliver- 
ing himself of a snort, whereupon they both ran 
off the stage. This little episode had a very 
pretty effect, agreeably relieving the gloom 
which such a tragic scene would otherwise be 

. likely to produce, and which I would earnestly 
recommend to the consideration of all persons ad- 
dicted to tableaux. ‘ 

The succeeding scene passed off equally well, 
until the tablean of the “ doomed lovers,” which 
was to be the last, was about to be performed. 
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For some reason, the gentleman who had volun- 
teered to do the doomed lover, was unavoidably 
detained until the iast moment ; consequently, it 
was not until the instant of going, upon the 
stage that Miss Lucy first caught sight of the 
person who was to be her partner in the picture. 
They advanced from opposite sides of the plat- 
form, to take their places, at the same instant. 
The gentleman, who was somewhat tall and thin, 
with a high forehead, and rather long in the 
legs, moved gracefully to the spot assigned him. 
Not so, Miss Lucy. What means that sudden 
tremor, that flashed countenance? ‘ What do 
I see?” she cried, in trembling accents. “Tis, 
*tis—yet no, tisn’t—yes, it is—it is Augustus!” 
and bounding forward, she pitched herself in 
among the ontstretched arms of that young 
gentleman, who clasped them about her very 
much as you have seen Mr. Davenport do to 
black-eyed Susan, in the drama of that name. 

Sach an unexpected denouement very naturally 
had the effect to break up the exhibition in no 
little confusion, in the midst of which Miss 
Lucy and Mr. Augustus disappeared; and al- 
though “ they sought her that night, they sought 
her next day,” she was not to be found, and the 
disconsolate Miss Smithers was forced to content 
herself with the knowledge that on the morning 
succeeding the exhibition, as the Hon. Ezekiel 
Tompkins, M. C., was sitting in his study, the 
door was thrown open, and a tall young gentle- 
man, with a rather sheepish expression, accom- 
panied by a young lady, entered the room. ‘The 
lady, who was no other than his daughter, rashed 
forward, and flopping herself ddwn at his feet, 
repeated again and again the touching request : 
“ Father, father, do not curse me!” in the most 
beseeching toneimaginable. But the reply of the 
old man simply was: ‘Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Lucy.” Then, after scanning the long- 
legged poet: “‘ And so this is your husband, is 
it? Well, as it is done now, I suppose we must 
make the best of it.” 

And they did make the best of it, for, in con- 
yersation with the Hon. Mr. Tompkins, lately, 
he said that his son-in-law, who is domesticated 
at his house, was, in reality, extremely useful to 
him as his secretary, and made, in fact, 2 very 
good husband for Lucy, who, he said, was almost 
as big a fool as himself. Beside which, I under- 
stand his poetical talents are beginning to be ap- 
preciated ; indeed, a very pretty sonnet of twen- 
ty-five lines appeared in a late issue of one of onr. 
tmagasines, and was extensively copied. 

The covetous man is as much deprived of what 


he has, as of what he has not, for he enjoys 
neither. 
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BO A GOOD TURN WHEN YOU CAN. 
‘RY BELLA FENKINORE. 


It needs hot great wealth a kind heart te display— 
If the hand be but willing it soon finds a way; 
And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother « step on his road. 


‘Whatever the fortune a man may have won, 
A Kindness depends on the way it is done; 
And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


‘The fair bloom of pleasure may charra for a while, 
But its beanty is frail, and inconstant its smile; 
‘Whilst the besuty of kindness, immortal in bloem, 
Sheds a sweetness o'er life, and « grace o'er our tomb. 


Then if we enjoy life, why the next thing to do, 
Is to see that another enjoys his life too; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good tarn when we tan. 





THE PEDLER’S VISIT. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





Nor long since I cailed to spend the day with 
an old friend by the name of Dowley. Dowley 
is a farmer of the old stamp—tives on the farm 
where his father was born, and has been frugal, 
industrious and thrifty. His farm is in excel- 
Jent order—his stock sleck and fat—bis build- 
ings in thorough repair—and his children stout, 
good natured, and healthy. Mrs. Dowley is just 
the woman for a farmer’s wife—a busy, bustling 
thing, with ambition enough to have everything 
in order, and pride enough to have a few things 
rather nicer than some folks have. We were 
sitting in the front room—Mr. and Mrs. Dowley, 
their daughter Rachacl, a buxom lass of seven- 
teen, and myself—when we saw one of those 
quaintiooking carts drive up into the yard which 
can belong only to a Yankee podler. : 

“Thero’s one o’ them ’taraal pediers,” utter- 
ed Mr. Dowley, with an expression half of con-* 
tempt, and half of vengeance. ‘But he wont 
make much here. Now mind, Susan (to his 
wife), we don’t want nothin’ of his track—not a 

” 


“‘Bartinly we don’t,” responded the good 
wife ; “and wont have nothin’ neither.” y 

“ The last one that came along suaked us in 
awfully, and I swore then ’at I’d never trade 
with another one of ’em agin. Now mind, Sa- 
san, snap ’im rite up ef he offers yer anything.” 

“Let me alone for that—the dirty-good-for- 
nothing!” returned the dame, smoothing down 
her apron emphatically. 


WHE PEDERR’S ‘VISIT. : 


By this time the pedler had made his way 
into the back room, and with & smiling face he 
came into the room where we were sitting. He 
was not one of your tall, lank things, but a short, 
plump, good-natured looking fellow, ‘and wearing 
upon his really handsome face a conttoual smile 
which nothing seemed to ruffle. 

“Well, neighbors,” he said, after he had 
asked after our healths, “‘couldn’t I trade with 
ye « little, to-day ?” 

"No, sir!” emphatically answered Mr. Dow- 
ley, snapping his words out almost angrily. 

“Don’t you want sumthin’?” the pedier 
asked of the dame, in the sama smooth, smiling 
tone. 

“No, sir, I dont—want nothin’.” Tho last 
word dropped from the dame’s lips like the 
snapping of a percussion cap. “ 

“¢ Well, well—never mind,” said the pedir, 
at the same time opening one of his trunks, and 
commencing to work as thongh he were only 
arranging his things. ‘I’m one of them kind 
as never forces folks into a trade, ‘cause don't 
ye see ’ta’n’t no use. I say, let them trade as 
has a mind to. Now some pedilers seem to 
‘think everybody's bound to buy, an’ef they don't 
manege to make a trade, why they git hofy 
"bout it. But that isn’t my way. I don’t like 
to go by a man’s house without stoppin’, ‘cause 
mebbe I’d have sumthin’ they want. But of 
man says no—why that’s enough.” 

All this time he had been fixing up the things 
in his trunk, and speaking in one of the eweetest 
and most eedactive tones imaginable, and 38 
his smiles were bestowed upon the host and host- 
ess, I could see that their frowns were mostly 
dispelled. And during this time, too, he had 
contrived to fix his things so that a most tempt- 
ing array of articles were in sight. 

“How fanny it is,” the pedler resumed, with 
the same sweet emile, and this time directing 
his remarks to the gude wife, “that folks will 
go a lifetime without # simple thing that would 
pay for itself in once usin’. I shall never for- 
git what George Washington said when he was 
on his great farm deown in Ole Verginny. Says 
he, ‘a penny saved is two pennies earnt.’ And 
he was right. Neow ye see, only this mornin’ 
I come across a man pacin’ off a piece of land 
where he was goin’ to plow. I asked him why 
he didn’t measure it? He said he hadn’t got 
nothin’—his pacin’ was good enough. “You've 
paced this off, haven’t ye!’ says I. ‘Yes,’ 
says he. ‘How mach d’ye make of it?” says - 
‘Jest an acre,’ says he. ‘It’s jest a square acre. 
Neow ye seo I know’d he hadn’t got an acre of 
Innd there, for I-could seo ‘at he didn’t step long 
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enough. So I jest takes this ere thing ont of 
my tronk, and says I, ‘let’s measure it right 
pow.” 

Here the pedler took frum his trank one of 
those measuring tapes which rolj up in a neat, 
circalar, polished leather case, and which was 
jast two rods long; and as he went on speaking 
he pulled out the neatly figured tape, and then 
wound is up again by means of the little brass 

i. ” 

“So he took hold o’ one end, an’ I took the 
other, an’ we went regund that piece in jest 
about ten minates. By jingo, the piece wasn’t 
only ’baoat “leven rods square—fell short, ye see, 
sixteen rod. ‘Now,’ says I ‘jest see heow ye 
get deceived. Next fall yer nabora’ll laff at ye 
’canse ye ha’n’t raised more corn on an acre— 
an’ they’ll swear yer land a’n’t good—an’ ye’ll 
have to stand it, too.’ Hekind o’ took what I’d 
said, an’ he bought one o’ these magic land mea- 
carers rite off. Neow, ye see, he ken measure his 
fences, an’ his land, an’ his buildings—an’ in faet, 
he kenallers measurp anything. ’Canse ye can 
carry this rite in yer pocket. Come away from 
home jest a week ago yesterday, an’ Had seven 
dosen o’ these farmer’s measures—an’ all gone 
bat this. I rather guess I'll keep this for a pat- 
tern.” 

And as he thus spoke he commenced to stow 
itaway. I saw that Mr. Dowley eyed the thing 
uneasily. Now Dowley had a rod-pole, a two- 
foot rule, and any quantity of small rope, with 
which he had always measured off his land; but 

this thing took his fancy. It looked eo neat and 
handy. 

“Jest let me look at that,” he said; and as he 
took it he pulled it out and wound it up several 
times. “How high does this come ?” he asked. 

“Two dollars, I’ve been sellin’ ’em for,” re- 


plied the pedler. 
“Aint that high ?” . 
“Hight Why, jest look at it—look at the 


work. You can’t git such ones rite in’Bosting 
for one cent off ’m fifwen shillin’. Ye see I 
fouad aman sellin’ off at auction—a man as was 
goin’ to California, an’ I got these for consider- 
able under cost. So I can afford to pat ’em 
cheap.” 

“ You coulda’t say nine shillings, could ye?” 

“Well—I don’t know. Ef [ ever do sell 
cheap it’s to an honest, old farmer, who has to 
work hard for a livin’, But look here—ef ye’ll 
solemaly promise not to lisp a word to anybody 
how cheap I let ye have it, I'll eay nine shillin's. 
Bat I hadn’t ought to—I hadn’t—that’s a fact.” 

So Dowley took the measurer, and went to his 
desk and got his pocket-book, and came back 
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with a five-dollar bill, which he handed to the 
pedler. The latter took it, but did not imme- 
diately return the change. 

“What times these are for inventions,” said 
the pedler. ‘By the hokey, I ‘spect nothin’ but 
what every man’ll have a silver shovel one of 
these days. Yeever heard ’baout this French 
Imperial magnetic silver 1”. 

“No,” answered Dowley. 

“J's the most astonishin’ thing in the world. 
A poor man was diggin’ on « maounting one 
day, an’ he found somethin’ ’at looked jest like 
silver. He thought he'd sure enough fhound a 
mine, an’ he dug lots on it. The great philoso- 
phere overhauled it, an’ they found ’twasn’s 
silver, but it’s just baout the same.. It’s brighter 
’n silver, an’ Monseer Hoppoflamsagis, the royal 
emperor’s high minister, ordered a set of spewns 
for his table rite off. Capt’n Sam Blanchard— 
perhaps you know ’im t”—(Dowley said he did 
not)—“ Well, he’s @ cute chap—he smuggled 
forty dozen of the spewns into Portdand, an’ I 
got ’emevery one. There a’n’t another one in 
the country only what I got. They look as 
much nicer ’n silver as yo ken imagine, an’ ye 
can’t wear ’em out—nor ye can’t tarnish ’em. 
Ye ace a silver spewn—a tea-spewn—would cost 
a dollar. Neow one of these only comes to 
"aout half o’ shat.” 

The pedier went on fixing up his things, but 
never once offered to show his spoons. Mrs, 
Dowley got nervous. 

“ Couldn’t ye jest let me look at them spewns, 
sir?” she said, rather timidly. 

«0, sartin, of course. An’ mark me, you’ 
eay they are beauties—jest the handsomest things 
ye ever sot eyes on.” 

He soon brought up a pasteboard box, and 
from among a mass of cotton and tissue paper, 
he revealed the spoons. They were truly bright 
lookimg things, and finished with care ‘and 
neatness. 

“Jest look at yer.face in that,” the pedler 
seid, holding one of the glittering things up to 
the good woman’s eye. 

I could see that Mrs. Dowley was caught. 

«How much did you say was the price of 
these ?” she asked. 

“Six dollars a dozen—three dollars for half a- 
dozen—an’ yon may depend on’t, they'll out- 
wear any silver spewn increation. Neow wait.” 

From one corner of the other trunk the pedler 
bronght up # glass spcon-cup. It was all figured 
off, and clear as crystal. Then he proceeded to 
artaage six of the spoons in it, placing them at 
equal distances from each other, with the bowls 
up. The handles glittercd through the figured 


. 
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glass most beautifully, and the polished bowls of 
the spoons, which just rested over the rim of the 
cup, reflected the light from their polished sur- 
faces in all directions. 

There!” ttered the pedler, triamphantly. 
“Who's got such # set as that reound these 
diggin’s ?” 

Mrs. Dowley’s eyes fairly sparkled. 

“ What’s that glass thing worth?” she asked. 

“ Half a dollar.” 

“Bat a tambler ’d do jest as well to set’em in.” 

“But ’twouldn’t look so well,” whispered 
Rachael, into her mother’s ear. 

At this juncture the pedler arose and Went out 
to his cart, and when he came in he had a piece 
of delaine in his hand. 

“TI don’t want ye to buy this,” he said, as he 
sat down and gathered one end of the delaine 
up neatly in his hand, and then let the other end 
fall gracefally upon the floor. “Only as I was 
noticin’ your daughter's countenance an’ com- 
plexion, I couldn’t help bat think of it. Where 
I put up last night there was a young lady, jest 
absout this young lady’s age—an’ she wanted 
this piece drefful bad, but ye see she was rather 
plain-lookin’ an’ dark complexioned, an’ such a 
figur’ as this wouldn’t match with such a face. 
But jest look at this piece for such a complexion 
as your darterhas. A’n’t it splendid ?” 

Rachael’s red face grew redder, but she was 
greatly pleased. I can give the pedler’s words, 
but I can’t give the soft, winning looks and smiles 
lhe bestowed upon those two females. But I 
could see that'Rachael was now caught. Her 
eyes devoured the delaine, and she was all ex- 
citement. And then the flattery she had re- 
ceived added nota little to her emotions. The 
cloth was pretty, if color and figure were all, but 
I could see that the texture was far from firm. 

“What is this a yard?” Rachael asked. 

“ Only two shillin’s, ma’am. Now only think, 
they’d make ye pay half a dollar at the store for 
that, an’ ye’d have to take jest what they had, 
too. Ye see I got this of my brother who im- 
ports his goods rite from France—so I got it 
cheap. There’s jest ten yards in this piece—just 
& pattern. Neow I don’t like to cultivate pride 
in young folke, but at the same time it does ap- 
pear to me ‘at when our Heavenly Father has 

* given a handsome face to a gal (an admiring 
gaze at Rachael), she’s a right to treat it de- 
cently by matchin’ a handsome dress to it. 
‘Them’s my opinions. Don’t you think so, 
ma’am 1” 

Mrs. Dowley said yes, and then she asked the 
pedler if he conldn’t take twenty-five cents a yard 
for his delaine. 
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“T mustn’t,” he said. “I love to sell cheap, 
bat taint reasonable to lose money outright. 
Howsumever—look here—taking up the spoons, 
which still stood temptingly in the glass dish— 
say three dollars for the six spewns ; three dol- 
lars an’ thirty-three cents for the delaine—and 
—an’, Well, I'll give ye the glass dish, ef ye’ll 
promise to make a present of it to this young 
lady when ye’ve done with it. There !”” 

Mrs. Dowley looked up at her husband. 
“Aren’t them nice?” she said. ‘‘ How handy 
when we have company.” 

But the old man said nothing. 

“V’ve got three dollars and-a half now ‘at 
belongs to yeou,” said the pedler, who had been 
figuring on the top of the spoon-box. ‘Take 
eout the pay for the delaine, an’ that leaves sev- 
enteen cents. Then for the spewns I want jest 
two dollars an’ eighty-three cents more. By 
hokey, I hadn’t ought to sell so, but I will.” 

“TJ ken pay that out of my own money,” said 
Mrs. Dowley; and waiting until she found her 
husband would make no remomstrance, she 
started off and bronght just the change. 

The pedler saw that it came hard, and he offer- 
ed no more of his wares; andere long after 
wards he was after the next farmer, where he 
would probably have “just one more left” of the 
“farmer’s magic land measurer,’t and where be 
might find another girl just fitted to a dress-pat- 
tern, and soon. I examined the spoons after 
he was gone, and found them marked with a 
maker’s name in New York. They were well- 
plated, and worth, perhaps, one dollar per dozen. 
The measuring tape I could have purchased st 
any store for seventy-five cents, and the delaine 
would have been reasonable at twelve and a-half 
cents per yard. But I held my peace, and 
wondered how my good friends would treat the 
next “ good-for-nothing,” who might honor them 
with a visit. 
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FAN-CY SOLDIERS. 


Though it may sound somewhat singular and 
extraordinary to talk of a soldier with # fan, yet 
the use of that article is so general in Japan, 
that no respectable man is to be seen without 
one. ‘The fans are a foot long, and sometimes 
servo for parasols ; at others, instead of memor- 
andum books. They are adorned with paintings 
of landscapes, birds, flowers, or ingenious sea- 
tences. Upon their journey they make use of 9 
fan, which has the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many miles they have to travel, what 
inns they are to go to, and what price victuals 
are at, ‘The etiquette to observe in regard to the 
fan, requires profound study and close attention. 
At feasts and ceremonies, the fan is always stack 
in tho girdle, behind the sabre, with the handle 
downward.— Hildreth. 
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THE DOG TASK. 





BY ANKE T. WiLBUR. 


Is ashop in the Ree de Glatigny, in Paris, at 
the sign of the Gagne Petit, Jacques labored in- 
dastriously to provide for the daily wants of his 
little fair-haired and rosy family, encouraged by 
the sweet smile of Marguerite his wife, and the 
hope which one always has of being more fortu- 
nate mext year. Jacqnes was cutler to King 
Louis XL, but was no richer for that; for Louis 
XL cheapened like a petty citizen of the Rue St. 
Denis ; which deprived Jacques of the benefit of 
the title of cutler to the king’s houschold. Be- 
sides, Louis XL. had no just taste about his table. 

He would rather purchase a conscience than a 
dozen knives ; and then, he was so poor himself 
that he wore patched coats and breeches. Jacques 

+ the cutler therefore starved on his privilege, like 
a miser beside his treasure. 

At last, on the day of which we speak, labor, 
aad therefore joy, had returned to the shop of 
the Rue de Glatigny. The hotels were re-opened 
for the king’s snite; there were fetes, suppers; 
and knives were being sharpened everywhere. 
Jacques had his share tn the universal jubilee. 
And Marguerite said, as she saw orders pour in- 
to the shop: 

“ Blessed be St. Eloi, who sends us so much 
work, my dear man.” 

And Jacques and Marguerite began to dance 
ground the shop with their children, joyous to 
be of the party. A moment afterwards, the brow 
of Jacques became slightly overshadowed: the 
catler hed calculated. 

“Doubtless,” said he, “ work has come; but 
it will not be advisable for us to hire assistance : 
& workman would take off all our profits. We 
mast not depend either on work for a long time: 
this is but temporary. If it should continue, by- 
and-by we may hire help, but now it would be 
‘prudent to do without.” 

“If we only had Pierrot, our apprentice,” ex- 
claimed Marguerite. 

“Bah! a litde idler who did not like work,” 
Teplied Jacques, “since he dwWerted the shop I 
do not want to hear his name.” 

“Twill help you as well as I can, my dear 
man,” Marguerite replied, better able to assist 
by her courage than by her arms. The wife was 
extremely delicate. This might be divined from 
ber paleness and slender form. It was very evi- 
dent that she could not blow the bellows of the 


forge, nor turn the wheel. Jacques embraced. 


Marguerite, and said to her: d 
“ We shall see ; meanwhile, serre up thesoup.”” 
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It was in the month of July, the sky was clear, 
bat the heat was great. 

“Mama,” exclaimed the two children of the 
cutler, “ Jet us ent at the door in the sun ?” 

Marguerite consulted Jacques by a look. 

“Go, go!” replied the cutler, ‘the fresh air 
sharpens the appetite, and the sun gives children 
strength.” 

They did not wait for him to repeat the per- 
mission, but ran to sit down, with their porrin- 
gers in their laps, on the steps of the shop. 

“For whom is this plate, wife?” asked the 
cutler. 

There was indeed one plate too many. 
guerite sighed. 

“T know,” said the cutler: “you were think- 
ing of Pierrot.” a : 

“Poor child! perhaps he has nothing to eat!” 

“ He should not have left us; he who forsakes 
his work, forsakes his bread,” replied the hus- 
band of Marguerite, harshly. : : 

“T should not like to have any misfortune 
happen to him,” resumed the good mother, cast- 
ing on her children a glance of tenderness. 

“Whose fault would it be ?” replied the cutler ; 
“did I send himaway? I requested you never 
to speak to me of that bad boy,” added he, in a 
tone more severe than hé intended. , 

Marguerite was silent, but a moment after- 
wards resumed : 

“It is singular that Pierrot should disappear 
from our house the very day in which that tall, 
dark, and withered man, whom our children 
were so much afraid of, came to take the enor- 
mous steel scissors we had forged for him.” 

“ It is true,” replied Jacques, ‘that man had 
indeed a singular appearance.” 

“T strongly suspect him,” continued Margue- 
Tite, “of enticing away our apprentice. This per- 
sonage lived among the gipsies, in the Cour dee 
Miracles, he may therefore have been a sorcerer, 
and have carried off the child by some infernal 
conjaration.” 

“Bah!” returned the cutler, “this man is a 
poor fellow who has a mania of surrounding him- 
self with a great number of dogs, whom he 
spends his life in shearing, and in whom he ever 
traffics, At any rate, it is not worth while to 
trouble ourselves about an idle and ungratefal 
boy, so let us eat.” 

Pierrot was, in fact, of invincible idleness ; 
neither kindness, nor punishment, nor reason 
could influence him. One evening when Jacques 
had threatened him with a just chastisement, he 
had fled from the shop of the cutler; unforta- 
nately he encountered the black man, who ad- 
dressed to him some honeyed words, and allured 
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him into 9 large court—a moment afterwards 
an infernal laugh accompanied’a dog, who fled, 
with a saucepan attached to his tail, followed by 
laughter and stones from the bad boys in the 
neighborhood. 

“ Meanwhile,” Marguerite replied, “I must 
tell you a singular dream I had last night. Ima- 
gine, my dear man, that I saw in a dream the 
mother of Pierrot; this poor woman said to me: 
‘My little boy, Pierrot has left you; it was 
wrong, you who loved him so much. That has 
given you much trouble, dear lady; for you 
took # great interest in this poor child, who had 
no father or mother, and who had only you to 
love him in the world. He is, at present, very 
severely punished for his ingratitude ; but, ma- 
dam, you know thit all children are ungmteful. 
‘When they grow up, they change, they under- 
stand better, and divine, by the ills they suffer 
from others, what others have suffered for them. 
Then gratitude comes to themand love. Ho will 
one day retura to you, one day, when a poworfal 
personage shall offer you a large sum for an ob- 
ject which I cannot name. My little Pierrot will 
return to you twice corrected for his idleness and 
his ingratitude. Adieu, madam,’ said she with 
asmile. ‘May God preserve your children from 
the black man who shears dogs !’” 

Jacques, who was not very superstitious, began 
to jest at the dream of his good Marguerite, ad- 
vising his wife to offer up a novena at Notre 
Dame, of which she was very capable: hope jue- 
tifies faith.. 

The children, Blanche, the girl, and Jacquot 
the little boy, were coming im for more bread 
and broth, when a dog emerged from the square 
of Notre Dame, and precipitately entered the 
Rue de Glatigny. . 

The physiognomy of. this poor animal was 
sad, anxious ; he was dirty, muddy, and seemed 
exhausted with fatigue. His protruding tongue 
betokened great thirst, and his hollow sides, 
clinging to the bones, gave evidence of starva- 
tion. Ishould like to be able to say that this 
was-a beautifal white spaniel,—unfortanately 
such was not the fact. It was simply a montag- 
nard, with long, red, and coarse hair; a surly 
sort of dog, looking os if he would bite rather 
than caress. His eye gleamed with intelligence, 
beneath the two fiery spots which marked his 
arching eyebrows. And whether intcntionally 
or through exhaustion, he laid himself down on 
the ground, at the foot of a ruin opposite the cat- 
ler’s shop. 

‘Whence came the dog? from what unknown 
sorrows was he flying? of what deception had 
he been the object ¢ of what sentiments betrayed 
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had he to complain? Such were the questions 
which would have been asked by an observer at 
sight of this antmal 4 sorrowful and exhausted. 

Blanche and Jacques returned, with bread and 
fall porringers. At sight of these two children, 
the animal quickly rose, wagging its tail. 

Pantomime has its eloquence. Little Blanche 
smiled upon theanimal. Bmboldened by the 
reception, the montagnard approached the chil- 
dren and began to howl in asapplicating tone. 

“Perhaps he is hungry,” said litte Bianche to 
her brother. 

“Here, Wolf!” exclaimed little Jacquot, 
throwing him a bone. 

The dog snatched the bone and gnawed it 
with avidity, then quickly seated. himself and 
looked at the children, with the hope of another 
moreel. Blanche dipped some bread in the soup, 
then invited the animal to come and take it. He 
came and ate from the hand of the little girl, 
which diverted her mach. The little boy let 
him drink from his mug, then, the eatables ex- 
hausted, the children went to the paternal dish. 

“The children are very hungry to-day,” suid 
the cutler, remarking that the plates wore tho- 
roughly cleaned. 

The children did not teH of it, but the dog’s 
tongne had passed over them. 

The montagnard awaited the return of his lit- 
tle benefactors, When he saw them, his eye 
glistened, and he began to Icap for joy. Mean- 
while he waited for them to beckon to him. 

“ Come, Wolf, come!” cried little Blanche, of- . 
tering to him her plate. 

This time the animal took bis place between 
the two children. Blanche and Jacquot laughed 
loudly, while the animal devoured his diuner 
with a joyous air. At last, all three, children 
and dog, ate in the sun, on the same bench, from 
the same plate. 

The laughter became so noisy that the cutler 
wished to know the occasion of it. Ho was not 
8 little surprised to sce this new guest: 

“ T understand, now,” said he, as he returned 
to his wife, ‘I understand now the appetite of 
our little ones, they have help. I do not like 
stray dogs,” said 89; angrily’ “ and I will drive 
this one away 6o that he will not return.” 

At the same time Jacques went to arm him- 
self with a whip. The children took Wolf in 
their arnis to protect him against the paternal 
anger. Meanwhile the cutler retarned with the 
whip. The dog escaped from the arms of the 
children, and went to lie down at the feet of 
Marguerite, as if to appeal to her protection. 

“What is the use of beating this poor ani- 
mel?” said Marguerite to her husband. 


. 
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“T want this dog,” exelaimed little Blanche, 
throwing herself into her father’s arms. 

“Has he no owner ?”’ cried the cutler. 

“No, papa,” replied Jacques, “since he was 
dying with hunger.” 

“ He appears to love children,” said Margue- 
Tite. 

“T want this dog,” again cried litele Blanche. 

At last, thanks to the caprice of the children, 
the kindness of Marguerite, and the weakness of 
the father, the dog was admitted into the family. 

“Come in !” eried Jacques. 

The dog then, leaving Marguerite, began to 
ran about the little shop of the cutler, barking 
loudly and joyously. 

, The Sundsy following, the family thought it 

" would be pleasant to walk a little way out of the 
cisy, 25 is customary with the working popula- 
tion. Marguerite took her children by the hand, 
Jacques whistled to the dog, and they set out 
fer the country, not withont feeling it a neeessi- 
ty; for Jacques said, ag he beheld the altered 
features of his wife : 

“Decidedly we must have a workman, wife, 
labor fatigues you. To-morrow I will provide 
myself with one.” 

The children and the dog ran to and fro, and 
played like good comrades, which diverted the 
good cutler mach. As they éntered the fields, 
they passed a small house entirely isolated, low, 
sod mean. An old man, a cutler also, was still 
at work. This good man was busy forging some 
utensils; an old and meagre dog was aiding 
him. This poor old animal was turning the 
wheel as well as he could, but it was evident that 
both man and dog were nearly worn out. 

“Enough, my poor friend,” said the old man 
to the dog, as he took a piece of red-hot iron 
from the forge, “enough |” 

The animal stopped the wheel as quickly as 

powible, The little family had passed this 
tained shqp without paying much attention to 
it But thedog stopped. He looked with flam- 
ing eyes at this poor fellow laborer, without stir- 
ting from his place or making a motion. Jacques, 
tot seeing his dog, became uneasy, and called 
him. The dog looked at Jacques, heard the 
Sgamons, and did not obey it. 
**What is it that occupies him so entirely ?” 
said the cutler, And he retraced his steps. 
Hardly was he near the house, when the dog 
darted toward the old man, and cast on his mas- 
ters look, which seémed to say : 

“ Attention 1” 

At the same time the dog seized the wheel and 
tumed is with such rapidity that it buazed in the 
air like a swarm of inseets. The forge revived 
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and flamed ounce more brilliantly. The old man 
turned, and was astonished at the vigor of the 
bellows which the dog moved, then, casting a 
glanee on the wheel, comprehended all. 

“Ah, ah! my poor friend, here is a comrade 
who teaches us that we are no longer young,” 
said he to his dog. 

At this apostrophe from his old master, the 
poor friend cast @ sorrowful glance in the direc- 
tion of his vigorous companion. , 

“ Halt!” exclaimed the old man. The dog 
stopped short, and the wheel also. Then he 
came and lay down proudly before Jacques, who 
could not believe his eyes, seeming to say to 
him: : 

“Do you understand?” 

The ‘eyes of the cuter and of the animal ex- 
changed a glance of intelligence; and Jacques 
said as he retarned home: 

“Whatever people may say, Marguerite, ani- 
mals have souls.” 

A few days afterwards, the dog, whom the 
cutler had surnamed Task, performed in his 
shop the office of a workman ; this poor animal 
labored. Very soon all Paris talked of this 
working dog, of his wonderful intelligence, of his 
indefatigable energy. Few men were capable of 
surpassing Task in his functions, It was curious, 
also, to see the tendorness which Jacques lav- 
ished on this good animal.’ They had whole - 
hours of conversation together. 

The man talked, the dog gesticulated; they 
comprehended each other, and usually ended in 
mutual embraces, in which Blanche and Jacquot 
minglod. Marguerite was for Task an object of 
peculiar affection. In the morning he uttered 
cries of joy at aight of his gentle mistress; at 
evening Task would not goto his kennel till 
she had given him her hand to lick. The repn- 
tation of the good dog increased, till it was talked 
of in court, and came to the knowledge of King 
Louis XL So that one beautiful evening in the 
month of September, two personages entered the 
shop of the cutler, led by public ramor. 

“ Pagnes-Dieu!” said the first ‘personage, 
meanly clad, and with his pourpoint pieced at 
the elbows, “Pagacs-Dieu! Master Jacques, 
you have @ pleasant companion, there, one who 
deserves to be in the service of the king.” 

‘The cutler, who was bending over his grind- 
stone, raised his head and suspended his labors, 
to see who it was that was speaking to him thus. 
He found that it was King Louis XI. himself, a 
redoubtable prince. The. wheel continued to 
turn. 

“Halt!” exclaimed Jacques, and the wheel 
stepped. . 2 
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' “Tt is wonderful to see his obedience,” said 
the king, who appreciated this quality very 
highly in others. 

Jacques took off his cap, and said to the dog: 

“ Task, salute the king.” 

Task stood upon his hind-paws, and made a. 
thosand comical reverences, which enchanted 
his majesty. Then he ran to seek an old stool, 
which he dragged as well as he could to the feet 
of Louis, as if to invite him to sit down. Then 
Task, standing on his hind-feet, looked at the, 
king with an eye profoundly interrogative. King 
Louis XI., who was not stupid, comprehended 
that the animal was askiog his orders. He ex- 
tended his hand to him, the dog gave him his 
paw, and though gaiety is not the disposition 
common to his race, he played « thousand tricks, 
which relaxed the usually gloomy brow of the 
old and sorrowful king. 

“Would you not like to live ins palace ?” 
asked his majesty. 

At this question Task howled mournfally. 

This reply of the dog filled Jacques with un- 
easiness, he even sought to excuse him, saying : 

“Poor animal! he well knows that he is un- 
worthy of this honor, sire.” 

“I will take you into my service,” continued 
Louis XI. 

Task beat a retreat, and took refuge in the 
wheel, which he turned rapidly. 

Which seemed to say: ‘I would rather work.” 

“ This dog is not much of a courtier, Master 
Jacques,” said Louis XI, observing with inter- 
est the agility of the montagnard. “TI wish my 
court were fall of euch animals. What do you 
think of him, confrere ?”’ continued the king, ad- 
dressing himself to the person who accompanied 
him, and who had until then remained silent. 

This was the black man, with the large, sharp 
scissors; the dog-shearer who had so terrified 
Marguerite. He was the veterinary surgeon of 
the king’s household, and his business was partly 
to provide dogs for hunting, and for guarding 
the palace and prisons of state. 

Dogs, like children, have an admirable in- 
stinct to divine at first sight good or evil natares. 
‘When the black man, who had stood behind, 
had advanced, he replied in a gloomy voice : 

“ Yes, sire.” 

The eye of the dog kindled, his hair bristled, 
and he seemed ready to spring on the black man. 

The latter, far from being terrified, said : 

“Phis animal must be a good watch dog, sire, 
he appears to me to be worthy to watch at the 
gates of Plessis-les-Tours. I advise your ma- 
jesty to purchase him.” . 

This counsel stited Louis XI. perfectly. This 
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king, having made many victims in the king- 
dom, had many enemies ; he knew it; he feared 
vengeance, suspected all who surrounded him, 
had ho faith in devotedness, in friends, saw 
snares everywhere, feared even his son, whom 
he would not allow to meddle with public af- 
faizs ; a vigilant guardian like this dog was there 
fore very desirable. 

Task began to run around the black man with 
extraordinary howls. Blanche and Jacquot 
trembled as they heard the black man speak; 
Marguerite trembled, as if the king had demand- 
ed the sacrifice of one of her children. 

“ Pagnes-Dien !” exclaimed Louis XT, “ this 
is good advice.” Turning to Jacques, he said: 

“ Master Jacques must sell me this animal.” 

The cutler replied : 

If such is the will of your majesty, take 
my poor companion, I cannot oppose it; bat 
I cannot sell him 1” 

“Do you know, Master Jacques,” sald the 
black man, ‘‘ that you are speaking to King 
Louis XI. 2?” 

“ I know,” replied the cutler, “ that if his ma- 
jesty is not better than his courtiers I am « 
rained man. I repeat to you, Master Sheater, I 
will not sell my friend.” As he said this, the 
cutler cast his eyes on Task, and saw two large 
tears trickle from the eyes of this good dog. The 
king offered a considerable sum. The catler was 
silent ; the children threw themselves upon the 
neck of the dog, whom they clasped in their lit- 
tle arms. The good Marguerite burst into tears. 

The king, who began to be displeased at this 
scene, beckoned to the black man to seize the 
dog, and pass acord around his neck. The black 
man approached the animal, who opened his 
mouth threateningly. He drew back. 

The king offered five hundred francs, promis- 
ing also to have the sign, “cutler to the king,” 
that was beginning to be defaced, painted anew. 

The dog eecaped from the arms ofethe chil- 
dren, and ran to take refage in those of the gentle 
Marguerite, who exclaimed in her turn : 

“No, my poor friend, my good workman, no, 
you shall not leave us, you who lighten our le 
bors, and help support our family.” 

“A thousand francs !” exclaimed the king, hip 
eyes sparkling with anger. : 

Another cry responded to thet of the king, 
the dog disappeared, and Marguerite, instead of 
the montagnard, held in her arms # boy in & 
serge apron, who was smiling beneath his beau- _ 
tiful black curls. 

“ Pierrot! papa, it was Pierrot;” exclaiméd 
the children, running to embrace the epprentice. 

The dream of the cutler’s wife was fulfilled. 


e MARGABRT’S THREE AFTERNOONS. 


BENSATH THY WATERS. 


BE TRA LIMES DONELSON. 





Oyo slegp beneath thy waters, 
‘Where in foaming waves they leap, 
0, to find a dreamless pillow, 
‘Where the river-peris weep; 
O, to rest tm wakeleas quiet, 
‘Wheee thy rippling weters fow— 
Q, to sleep, to sleep forever, 
‘Where thy music gushes low! 


‘Of Tre nt enwrapt in dreaming, 
‘Whese thy wavelets gently glide, 
Qf Pre vished that I were slecping 
‘Ter beneath the dimpled tide; 
Tar beneath the gleaming surface, 
On thy bosom, broad and deep, 
Life and all its cares relinguished, 
@*tareuld be so ewest to sleep! 


Thave sat upon thy green banks, 
T have wandered o'er thy braes, 
Thave Betened to thy music, 
Through the purple satumn days; 
Lhave stood, defying danger, 
Where thy gleaming cascade fell; 
‘TAIT elt my wild, med spirit 
Growing madder ‘neath thy spell! 


And beneath thy crystal waters, 

‘That in sparkling beauty wave, 
* Twould fain forsake this vain earth, 

‘There to find s peaceful grave; 

Vor this Ifa, beset with changes, 
‘ver has been dark to me— 

0, ‘twonld be so sweet to slumber, 
‘Tair Connecticat, in thee! 
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MARGARET'S THREE AFTERNOONS. 





BY MARY A. LOWBLL. 





APTBRNOON FIRST. 

“Down, Bigeher, down, sir !"’ seid Philip Mor. 
Tis to hie dog, as he ran panting to his side, after: 
a. wild chase into the woods, and throwing up a 
quaatity of swamp mad into his master’s face, 
in bis reugh endeavors to be noticed. 

Pailip was rarely angry with the faithful crea- 
tare, who watched every day as he took dows his 
gua, and followed so gladly to hie aftermeon 
Sport ix the wooda er on the banks of the river. 
Bat now he was sadly vexed with the deg, who 
cane barking towatds bim, then ranning off with 
head tarned back to see if Philip was-foltowing, 
std then back to hiea again, with his: huge fore- 
pawe en hie meater’s shoulders, and, in a mo- 
ment ont.aad awny, out of sight and hearing. 
“Phe dence is in the brute,” ssid Philip. “I 
wil. go sad me pea ai cal aah tas 

, now 
10 
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‘Blucher uttered a joyfut bark as he met 
him at the entrance to the swamp, and in a few 
minutes they came apon a little open space, 
where lay a white bundle, which, on approach- 
ing, Philip discovered to be an infant, apparently 
about threé or four months old. It lay quietly 
upon the grass, its great bine eyes opening 
wide upon the dog, who now stood over it, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking up at Phikp, with an 
expression almost human on his rough face. 
You should have seen Phflip as he stood there, 
gazing upon the group before him, and wonder- 
ing what on-earth he was going to do with, the 
baby. 

It was now a fol hour since Bacher had first 
called his attention; and he rightly supposed’ 
that no one would have left it in that situation 
60 long, had they not intended to desert it; and 
the thought of hfs own large family at home, and 
his scanty means, did for 2 moment trouble the 
strong cutrent of benevolence which ran throngh 
Philip Morris’s great, manly heart. 

‘The child decided this problem itself; for it 
stretched out its little, fat, chubby hands towards 
him, and uttered a short, cooing sound, which! 
went straight to the aforesaid honest heart; and 
taking up the Mtfle creature in his arms, he 
wrapped it in his green bafze jacket, and tarned 
towards his home, followed by Blucher, who 
seemed half frantic with joy, and quite disposed 
to take his own share of credit in the affair. 

Philip’s hoase was at the end of a deep lane, 
and apart from avy other dwelling. The situa- 
tion was lowly, bat on a clear, bright autumnal 
sy like this, # was far from being gloomy. The 
Jane was still green and beautiful, though fhe 
‘trees which shaded it were just putting on their 
brown garments, and the grass was étill bright 
in the hollow, while flowers of gorgeous autum- 
nal hnes were growing by the low stone walls. 

The house itself stood in a suany spot; and, 
although low and irregularly built, and its dark, 
weather-etained clapboards were guiltless of 
paint or whitewash, it yet harmonized well with 
the quiet, homelike beauty of the whole place, 

and had an air of rustic cheetfulness, as the after- 
noon sun étone down brightly athwart its brown 
roof, and over the mde porch. 

Two cows—Phitip’s cows—grazed on the hill- 
side; s solitary sheep was near them, while 
geese and ducks were making a prodigious clat- 
ter in the below. ‘Three or four hardy, 


cherry-cheeked children were paddling in the’ 
water, or sailing their mimic boats, and another 


older one had just mounted the old gray horse,’ 
with a bag of corh stung nerdee the sleek back of | 
the well fed animal. 


’ 
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Within the cottage sat Philip’s pleasant, good- 
natured looking wife, by the side of the cradle, 
in which lay a fine infant of six months’ growth. 
Her foot mechanicaljy touched the rocker, and 
ebe sang occasional snatches of lullabies. They 
seemed to conte naturally and spontaneously 
‘from lipa which had sung them so often ; for 


Annie Morris had been the mother of nine chil-’ 


dren, of which number eight were still living. 

A bark from Blucher called her attention to 
the window, and seeing her husband approach 
with a bundle, she fancied that Philip had been 

+ unmsually successfal in his afternoon sport, and 
that he had wrapped the game in his jacket. 

‘Truth to say, Annie Morris often thought that 
her husband's daily excarsions had produced so 
little to boast of in the way of provision for the 
family, there was small excuse in his continuing 
them ; but, providentially, she kept these 
thoughts to herself, like a good wife as she was. 

She laid down her work on the great basket 
of clothes which she had been mending, for An- 
nie could make ‘‘aald olaithes look amaist as 
gude as new,” and went out fo meet Philip. 

‘When he placed the baby in her arms, she 
started and screamed, and it would have fallen, 
had not Blucher pushed his great, black head 


close to it. The little one seemed at once to claim. 


her protection by giving a hungry ory. She car 
ried it into the house, and with great forbear- 
ance (considering she was a woman), asked nota 
single question until she had fed the child, 
rocked it to sleep, and laid it beside her own in- 
fant, in the old-fashioned, capecious cradle, 

* which would have held more babies than half a 
dozen modern ones. 

“Now, Phil, whose baby is this?” she said, 
pleasantly, as he drew a chair beside her, and sat 
whittling astick. . 

Philip told her all he knew abont it, and that 
was not much, 

“ The clothes are fine and very white, and the 
child seems to have been well cared for,” said 
Annie, “except in deserting it now. I wonder 
if there are any marks upon its clothing.” 

There was none, however; and neither of 
them could utter a siagle conjecture about the 
little stranger thus thrown upon their already 
burdened hands. Still, they resolved upon keep- 
ing it for the present, and to trust Providence 
for the ways and means. 

And now the little one was fairly installed in 
her new home, with all the privileges which the 
most indalgent parent could have given her. 
Lying side by side with little Alice Morris, fed 
from the same kind breast, or alternately with 
the same rich milk fom the beantiful heifer 
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which came; morning and svenisg, to the dittle 
gate to be milked—tended by the rosy, good- 
natured children, or watobed’ earefally by the 
faithfal Blacher, as it lay, stretching its little 
pliant limbs upon the bare, white floor, the child 
throve daily and hourly. 

So far from being a burden, the whole family 
seemed to consider her a blessing,—a prize, in- 
deed, of which Philip and Blucher were the for- 
tanate finders, but which belonged equally to 
them all. 

Indeed, from the time that Philip had brought 
her home, he had begun gradually to abandon 
his indolent habits of fruitless sportsmanship, and 
to labor more diligently at any small jobs for 
which he was frequently hired at the village, 
three miles distant. 

The children had begged their mother to let 
them name the baby Margaret, after the little 
sister who had died; and Annie gladly assented. 





AFTERNOON SECOND. 

It was a cold, gusty November day. ‘The sun 
was sinking in a mass of gray clouds, and a keen 
wind came rushing over the baze fields, with s 
dreary sough, such as November alone can pro- 
duce. A wagon, with a single horse, driven by 
a decent, farmer-looking man, might have been 
seen, late in the afternoon, urging up his tired 
animal over a dreary tarnpike, cas through fields 
now black with frost. 

A few empty barrels were in the wagon, and 
by the side of the farmer sat a little girl of ten of 
twelve years of age. The man was trying to 
cheer up the child’s spirits, but she gave way 
every few minutes to a fresh burst of tears. 

“Don’t cry now, deary,” said he, “ my wifeis 
8 nice motherly woman, as all the neighbors will 
tell ye, and she and me-will do well by ye, I'll 
warrant. No doubt ye’ll miss them nice chil- 
dren of cousin Phil’s, but there will be good 
friends for you, when I get ye home. Massy, 
how the wind does blow! poor litde gal, I am 
desperate ’fraid ye’ll freeze. Here now, desty, 
let me wrap you up in this old blanket, and pat 
you into one of the barrels that’s got straw in the 
bottom, Yell be warm as wool there, sartin.” 

‘The child dried her tears, and fairly laughed at 
this ‘novel way of travelling. Being really quite 
cold, she consented to be barrelled up, however, | 
and Farmer Morris, patting in more straw 
around her, until only her head was vielble, and 
assuring himself that she was comfortably screen- 
ed from the wind, drove cheerfally onward. 

Poor Margaret! she was indeed out of spirits, 
and. very botnesick. Wiskin the last ten years's 
great change had come over the pleasant [ite 
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heme where, as an infant she had ‘heey so kindly 
cherished, and afterwards so tenderly reared to’ 
her present age. War hed devastated the whole 
country. Tne prices of food and clothing were 
so exorbitant, thet it was more than Philip Mor- 
tis could do, with his slender means, te feed and 
dothe his own namorous family. 

When, therefore, one of Philip’s cousins, a far- 
mer, who lived comparatively in affluence, on 
“small place,” as he ealled it, about thirty miles 
distant, came to the village, wanting @ girl to 
“bring up,” Philip reluctantly made up his mind 
to part with Margaret. Nothing wonld have 
brought him to this decision but the fear that he 
should soon lack the means to give her the com- 
fortable food and the warm fire that he knew she 
would enjoy at his cousin’s farm-house. 

So, with many a burst of real, heartfelt grief 
from parents and children, and many deep sobs 
from Margaret herself, the good farmer carried 
her off, on a day which was in unison with their 
sorrow. It was a fitting day to part with beloved 
friends, and they all felt the chcerlessness of that 
hitter afternoon, as they gazed long after the 
wagon that bore off their kind-hearted little 
maiden. 

Only little Jommio had a cheerfal word to say, 
as he climbed up into the wagon, and told Mar 
garet that, when he was a big boy, he would 
come efter her, and bring hor beck again. 

The travellers arrived at their home the next 
morning, Farmer Morris conclading not to ex- 
pose his little charge to the night air. They 
found his good dame busily preparing dinner, and 
her great delight at seeing 20 “nice a little gal,” 
inspired Margaret with hope for the fatare. 
They soon adopted her into their affections, and 
treated her ifa all respects as their own child; al- 
though Margaret sorely missed the dear brothers 
aad sisters she had left. 

AFTERNOON THIRD. 

It was sultry August weather. The whole 
world bad a holiday except the hotel keepers and 
their assistants. Schools were let loose for the 
moath, dressmakers and milliners laid aside their 
needles, and factory girls swarmed by dozens to 
their seaside homes, for a breath of the fresh air 
long denied. Every day the beach was 
taronged with limp figures in wet drapery, and 
with bare feet, rushing from the surf to the 
shore, contrasting with the flomneed and whale- 
boned skirts of those who only came to look on 
the bathers. 

On one of those hot afternoons, when an ap- 








proaching shower is so gratefully looked for, 
two young girls were seated by an open window 
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which overlooked the broad ses. Tears were in 

the eyes of each, and an expression of deep sym+ 

pathy and tenderness beamed in the face of the 

youngest, as she leaned affectionately towards 

the elder maiden., Taking her hand, she said 

kindly, “ And so you never knew your parents, 
dear Margaret! How dreary the world most 

seem toone of your loving nature !” 

“No, not exactly dreary, dear Susan ; you do 
not know how many true friends God has raised 
up, first and last, for the poor orphan girl. 
Think of the dear, good Morria family—how 
well I loved them all, even to the old dog, Bin- 
cher, who found me in the swamp. Then the 
good Farmer Morris and his wife, who have ever 
treated me as their child, and who would bave 
gladly prevented my going to the factory, had I 
not been seized with a sudden desire to get my 
own living. And yourself, dear Susan, I should 
never have known you and your dear father and 
mother, who so kindly planned to have us spend 
this happy month together!” 

« But can there be no clue found to your pe- 
rentage?” said Susan. ‘“ Mother thinks she can 
remember something of a child being left in the 
woods by its mother, in a sudden fit ,of derange- 
ment, brought on by the incantiousness of a 
neighbor, who told her of her husband’s death, 
which occurred at sea, and of which the report 
came while she was confined with an infant. She 
thinks that the mother died soon after deserting 
her child ; and she has heard. that there was also 
another child, a bay, who was adopted by some 
relative at a great distance. Mother thinks, also, 
that thewar so broke up the commanication be 
tween friends and relations, by causing so many 
familtes to remove to other States, thas we may 
conclude that such was the case with all those 
who might otherwise have claimed you, or at 
least have found you out.” A 

Thus was passing away the long summer af- 
ternoon in such words as these, when Susan’s 
little brother came running in, breathless with 
excitement, and said: ‘‘O Susan, John Harris 
is coming here to seeif he ean find his lost sister.” 

“What do you mean, Willie 1” said Susan, 
for Mergaret was too excited to speak. 

“Why,” said the boy, “I was saying in Jem 
Heale’s store, that my sister had brought home a 
young lady with her who had no friends here, 
and J—you wont be affronted, Miss Morris, will 


“you 1—I foolishly told him that you thought this 


was the town where you lived when you were & 
litde girl. And then John Harris came up to 
me, and'scemed so interested in what I was say- 
ing, and—well, Susan, you know how he pumps 
and pumps till he makes everybody tell him 
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what he wants to know; and, finally, I told him 
alf I overheard you tell mother about Miss Mor- 
ris'last night. Theh Jobn turned so pale that I 
thought he was going to die ; but he said he was 
only excited, because he had lost a baby sister 
nineteen years ago, and has been everywhere 
trying to find her. And he says if he can find 
her now, he will maintain her like a lady, for 
you know, Susan, how rich he was when he 
came Home from sea the lest time. So I told 
him to come up here, and there he is now, look- 
ing up at this very window.” 

‘The boy rattled on, unheeded by Margaret, 
for she was thoughtfally recalling old memories, 
and trying to place them in some sort of array 
before her mental ‘sight, but she had evidently 
lost some link in the chain which had environed 
her life. She could not remember the name of 
the town where she had lived as « child. At Far- 
mer Morris’s house they seldom spoke of it; and 
when they did, their pronunciation failed to keep 
the idea in her mind. 

Mrs. Walter now entered, introducing Mr. 
Herris. The likeness was: sufficient to stamp 
them as brother and sister; and John had abun- 
dant evidence to show that the orptran who was 
found and adopted by Philip Morris, was the 
child that was deserted by her mother in her un- 
fortunate derangement. 

It was a joyful and happy afternoon to many 
as well as to the brother and sister. The kind- 
hearted Walters were delighted that their guest 
had found such a good brother as John Harris; 
and if Susan’s blushes could be rightly inter- 
preted, she was thinking that shé too migi#t soon 
have Margaret for a sister. John had long been 
attentive to her; but“having only arrived in 
town thas morning, he had not thought of going 
to Mr. Walters’s till ‘the evening, had not the 
boy’s relation excited his curiosity. ‘Little Wil- 
lie took as much crédit to himself in thie affair 
as did old Blucher on a former occasion’; and 
both John and his sister showered innumerable 
presents on the bright and intelligent little lad 
who had thus brought them together. 

-The shower had passed away, and the sun had 
just given his farewell kiss to the waves, leaving 
behind him e@ purple and golden glory, soft, 
warm, aud radiant over the expanse of water. 
In the east the half moon was rising like a 
“bank of pearl” in the fall deep blue of heaven. 
One by one the stars came forth “like infant 
births of light ;” find still under these successive 
lights ‘Margaret walked by her brother on the 
sea-shore, feeling that, come what would in the 
fature, one brave and manly heart was found to 
whith she could cling through life. 
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‘There is good rekson to believe that Susan 
‘Walter held privately the same opinion ; bat as 
we have no business with any event beyond Mer- 
garet’s three afternoons, we shall say nothing of 
the double wedding whieh took place a few. 
Months afterwards, when Susan’s brother, Henry 
‘Walter, came home from sea one afternoon ;— 
that same afterzoon humbering as the fourth in 


Margaret’s experience. 





* WOMAN AND PORPOISES. 

‘Well, it’s the nature of porpoises, when a she 
one gets wounded, that all the other porpoises 
race right erter her, and chase her to death. 
They show her no mercy; human natur’ is the 
same as fish natur’ in this particler, and is as 
scaly too. When a woman gets a wound ftom 
an arrow shot out by scandal, or envy, or malice, 
or falsehood, for.not keepin’ her eye on the com- 
pass, and shapin’ her course as she ought to, men, 
women, boys, parsons and their tea goin’, gos 
sippin’ wives, piods gals, and prime old mais, all 
start off in fall cry, like a pack of bloodhosnds, 
arter her and tear her to pieces ; and if she earths, 
and has the luck to get safe into a hole fust, they | 
howl and yell round it every time she shows her, 
nose, like so many imps of darkness. It’s the 
race of charity, to see which long-legged, inbeus 
lookin’ critter can be in at the death fust. ey 
turn up the whites of their eyes, like ducks in 
thunder, at a fox-hunt ; it’s so wigked ; but egal- 
hunt they love dearly—it’s serving the Lord.— 
Sam Slick, 

ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

It is reported of Napoleon, that, when at Ey- 
lau, he took a diamond star from his breast 
and placed it on that of a young medical offi- 
cer. In adeadly charge the day before, thou- 
sands were wounded ; at last the serried lines 
of the French gave wey, and retreated by ® 
sefies of manceayres, in one of which, amongst 
dead and dying, a aurgeon was scen, suddenly 
called toa general, terribly wounded. A Jarge 
artery was open; cold and harassed, the sur- 
geon kneeled by his patient ; shouts were raised 
on all sides for him to save himself; the battal- 
ions of the enemy literally rode over him; the 
bullets of the opposing army whistled in hun- 
+dreds by his ears; still he pressed on the artery, 
and ultimarely saved the lifeofthe young officer. 
A bitter cold night followed a more frightful dey; 
the surgeon crunched the snow in his hand, and 
applied it to the wound. Napoleon secing him 
next day, the diamond cross was placed on his 
breast.—Zondor Journal. 


A MARTIAL BUFFOON. 

There is often a buffoon attached to each Rus- 
sian company, who amuses his comrades by his 
jests and antics, and is generally a great fiwor- 
ite. Qn one eceasion in the Caucasus, when the 
troops were driven hack by the Circassians, the 
buffoon was wounded and ‘left behind. A favor- 
ite jest of his had been to crow like a cock ; and: 
as he hay on the ground, he thought of tho onl: 
way ta save himaelf, and crowed. This had suc 
an effect, on his comrades, that they rallied, 


charged again, and saved him.—Allion. 
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ANNA DEAN. 
A PHYSICIAN'S STORY. 


BY monAce B. STANIFORD. 





Mr office was on Duntley Street, No. 57,— 
bat for several days I had been absent, engaged 
in huating up a scapegrace brother of mine, who 
had come down from Oxford, and who was 
throwing away his little patrimony as fast as 
Possible previous to entering the office of fn at- 
torney for the study of law. I found George— 
that was my brother’s name—at Highgate, and 

after much persuasion and argument, I urged 
him to his office, and not until he had promised 
me that he would remain there did I return to 
my office. When I reached there, iny boy told 
" me that a very urgent request had come from 
No. 92 Lambert Street for me to visit there. 

I made a few ealls in my immediate neighbor- 
hood, and then I took a cab for Lambert Street. 
I found No. 92 to be an old house, but yet built 
in an expensive, and even luxuriant style. My 
summons at the door was answered by an elderly 
lady, and evidently a domestic. 

“Is this Dr. Latimer?” she asked. 

I told her yes, and thereupon she condacted 
me into a darkened parlor, and bade me wait for 
her master. The room in which I was thus left 
was very large, and by the dim light which 
struggled in through the chinks of the shutters 
I could see that the wainscotting was of heavy 
oak, and elaborately carved. The chandelier 
‘was of silver, and the other furniture was equally 
costly. I was wondering why I had thus been 
sent for, when the door was opened, and a man 
entered. He was a short, portly person, with a 
bald head, and I should judge not far from 
threescore-and-ten. He bowed very politely, 
and having assured himself that I was the doctor 
he sought, he opened the case as follows: 

“Now, doctor, I must tell you why I have 
sent for you. I have a niece, who has lately 
come to the city, and she is all I have to love or 
care for on earth. Her name {s Anna Dean. 
She is an orphan, but I will be more than a 
father to her, and Mrs. Gobray, my old house- 
keeper, loves her as well as any mother can love. 
Bat Annais sick—very sick. I have had some 
of the best physicians of London here, but her 
case bas bafiled all their skill. I have heard of 
your success in several difficult cases, and as a 
last resort, Icome to you. Cure her, sir—cure 
her, and you shall have money more than you 
could ask. My name {fs Warney—Allan Var- 
ney. If you have ever heard of me, you will 
know that I am able to falfil my promise.” 
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Thad heard of Allan Varney, as a retired 
banker, and I knew him to be worth some mil- 
Hons sterling. He led the way to the hall, and 
from thence up stairs to a large chambet, im 
which stood a bed. I could just distinguish a 
haman form upon this bed, bat the place was too 
dark to see plainly, so I directéd Mrs. Gobray— 
the old lady aforesaid—to open one of the shut- 
ters. This having heen done, I approached the 
bed. Iwas startled by the scene that there met 
my gaze. The invalid was a girl, not far from 
seventeen years of age, and even in her sunken 
condition, she presented the greatest share of fe- 
male toveliness I had ever seen. Her skin was 
as pure as marble ; her brow, fall and admirably 
developed; her hair, of a perfeet golden lustre, 
and gathered about the temples and ears in bean- 
tifal curls; her features faultlessly regular; and 
her eyes of a deep, lustrous, golden blue. She 
started, on beholding me, and an unintelligible 
exelamation dropped from her lips. 

I sat down by her side and took her hand. I 
found the skin dry and hot, and the pulse small, 
hard, and fluttering. Her. nervous system was 
greatly debilitated, with much weariness, flying 
pains, and frequent sighing. But the tongne 
was perfectly clean, though somewhat swollen 
and inflamed. I asked her many questions, all 
of which she answered promptly. 

Her case was truly a curious one. Most of the 
symptoms were those of typhus fever, but there 
were other symptoms, too, as well as some of 
the typhus marks abeent. There was one thing 
which strack me as paramount to al others, and 
that was the severe inflammation of the stomach, 
and which extended all along the @sophagus to 
the tongue, and also through the larynx, anf the 
bronchital tubes. There was some flesh—hectic 
—upon the cheeks, but the eye did not appear as 
usual in saéh cases. After a thorough exemina- 
tion, I made my prescriptions with as mueh 
judgment as I could eommand. I avoided every- 
thing of a nauseating quality, for I was sure she 
had already taken more emetics than was goed 
for her. In addition to the potions which I left, 
I directed that tho head, neck aad breast should 
be often bathed with cold water. 

When I left the chamber, the old man asked 
me what I thought of his “poor child’s”’ case. 
I saw that he was nervous and anxious, and I 
gave him some hope, though in truth I had but 
a faint idea of what really ailed his niece. 

When I retarned to my office, I sat down and 
pondered upon my new patient’s case. I called 
to mind each symptom, but I could not conceive 
of any natural cause which could have m prodacel 
gach developments. . 
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' On the next day, I called again, bat I could 
Not see that my medicine had had any effect. I 
sat down by the girl’s side, and I soon found 
that a mental depression of more than ordinary 
moment was upon her. She eyed me with an 
eager, fixed look, and often, when my eyes were 
unexpectedly turned upon her, I found her gaze 
fixed upon me with a look shore tender than 
otherwise. Atvfirst, I imagined that hor mind 
mast be wandering, bat her conversation was 
not only rational and sensible, but of the high- 
est order of purity and modesty. She was free 
to explain her feelings to me, but when I came 
to ask her concerning any circumstances or hab- 
its thas might have led to disease, she not only 
failed to answer promptly, but she seemed diffi- 
dent about answering at all. 

Four times I visited her, and each time I 
found her failing, None of my medicine eeemed 
to have the effect I desired, whila symptoms, 
which I supposed would at once subside beneath 
my treatment, remeined in full force. On my 
fifth visit, I made a new and more thorough ex- 
amination, The symptoms were the same as 
on my first visit, only the vital energy was much 
less. While I was examining her tongue, a 
suspicion entered my mind. I prepared an 
emetic, and caused her to take it. Vomiting 
followed in a fow minntes, and, unknown to her, 
Tipped a sponge into the matter which she 
had thrown off, and concealed it about me. 
When I went home, I analysed the small quan- 
tity I had secured, and I found thet my suspi- 
cions were correct. A deadly poison had been 
taken into her stomach, anil that, too, within a 
very few hours before I made my visit, for its 
chemical parts were not yet separated. 

Here was a discovery. Of course, I knew 
has I hed given none of this poison; and I 
know, too, that no other physician was attending 
upon my patient. I now understood many 
things which had heretofore puzzied me, though 
there were some which I did not understand. 
Yet E was deeply in the dark, and it was some 
time before I resolved to make my discovery 
known to my patient. 

On the following day, Allan Varney met me 
ia the hall before I had seen my patient, and in 
trembling tones, asked me if I had now any 
hopes of Anna’s recovery. I informed him that 
within two days I could give him a ditect an- 
swer, and this s¢emed to give him relief. 

Wher I entered the chamber where my patient 

day, I found her more low than before, and her 

palse had now become very weak and faint, with 
" @ flattering mation. Now I could read very 
plainly all the symptoms of slow, systemasic 
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poisoning; and the next question was—was 
some secret enemy doing this fearful work, or 
was Anna Dean a suicide? I resolved to ar- 
rive at the truth at once. I asked Mra. Gobray 
to leave the room, and then I sat down at the 
bedside. I took the girl’s hand in my own, 
and thus commenced: 

“ Anna Dean, I have exercised my utmost 
skill upon your case, and yet you fail every 
hour. Are you prepared for death 2” 

“Yes, sir; O, yes.” Her answer was quick, 
and even vehement. I was pretty sure now 
where the danger lay. 

“ Allow me to ask you another question,” I 
resumed. ‘Do you think there is any use in 
my farther attendance upon you? Do yon feel 
as though I could help you?” 


She hesitated some time ere she answered: 


this, and I could see that she was troubled. But 
at length she said, in a faltering tone: 

“You must be your own judge of that, sir.” 

“ But,” I added, determined now to come to 
the point, “will you help me if I continue to 
labor for you? I cannot cure you while you de- 
liberately nullify all my efforts in your behalf.” 

Anna Dean started, as I thus spoke, and gazed 
me full in the eye. 

“ What do you mean?” she finally asked. 

“Do you not know what I mean?” I replied, 
with a touch of sternness. 

She made me no reply, but covered her face 
with her hands, and turned away. I had no 
longer any doubts. I remained silent until sho 
again turned towards me, and then said, in & 
tone as kind as I could assume: 

“ Auna Dean, your secret is known tome. I 
have found poison in your stomach, and I know 
that you have taken it of your own free will 
Mind you, I know this.” 

“0, sir!” she gasped, extending both-her 
hands, and grasping me by the arm; “you will 
not expose me !”” 

“I cannot promise,” I replied. “But if you 
will confide to me your reasons for this strange 
course, then I will give you a more decided an 
swer. Fear not, my friend, for I assure you, 
upon my honor, that I will not reveal one thing 
which I learn from you-without your fall and 
free consent.” 

Gradually, her hands slipped down until they 
both rested in mine, and then, in a tremulous 
tone, she said: 

“You have discovered my most dangerous 
secret, and I am now willing to tell you the rest. 
Ihave felt a strange confidence in you, ever 
since you commenced to visit me, and once oF 
twice I have almost wished that I might recover 


just to please you and help your reputation ; but 
my purposes was too firmly fixed, and I held to 
i. Ome year ago, I became. acquainted with a 
youth who was all truth and nobleness, and I 
loved him. Ere‘long, he confessed his love for 
mae, and from that time, there was no disguising 
of our real feelings. O, I loved that youth with 
umy whole soul, and I thought he Iqved me the 
eame.. Perhaps he did, then. Bat he left me! 
All was arranged for our fature ofjoy and bless- 
edness, and.a hundred times did we talk it over 
together. Finally, my uncle sent for me to 
ceme to London, aid George came with me. 
One evening he spent with me here, and—and— 
Ihave notseen him:since. He has found anoth- 
ew, whom he loves better. Why, now, sheuld I 
live? Life is but a burdento me, and the fhtare 
but one prospect of dayless night! I pondered 
long upon it—I reflected seriously—and. I re- 
solved to die. O, sir, you know not the pangs 
of the heart utterly broken; you know not the 
terrible agony of the crashed and hopeless soul. 
People wonder how the Jone-strickem can be s0 
foolish, bug they know not the dreadful reality of 
pain that dwells with them. I would have taken 
my soul away from earth at once, only I had 
some eare for the feelings of my friends; so I 
resolved to pursue this course, and thereby lead 
them to think that I died s nataral death.” 

- As she ceased speaking, she bowed. her head 
and wept, and for the first time in my life I had 
some faint realization of the heart-pangs o 
those who suffered the loss of the living loved 
one. 

“ What was the name of the youth to whom 
you have alluded ?” I asked. 

“ George Latimer,” she answered. 

I trembled, but she did not notice it. I had 
feared this. It was my own brother! 

“ Promise me one thing,” I said, hiding my 
teal feelings. “Promise me that, until you see 
me again, you will not touch any poison.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

“Promise, if you would be happy here and 
hereafter. It isa simple thing. Promise.” 

She did promise, and I left her the most pow- 
eeful restoratives I thonght her system would 
bear, which she promised to take. When I left 
her, I repaired at once to the lawyer's office, 
where my brother had taken a desk, but he was 
not. there. 

“ And farthermore,” added the attorney, “he 
bas not been here over an hour during the past 
week. Ab, he’s ins sad way, city life will ruin 
him.” , 

I stopped not to mske any conversation, but 
simply left a note for George, requesting him to 
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call upon mie immodiately, and eS 
my office. . - 

This was somothing strange for George. He 
was now in his twenty-second year, and satil 
within a month I had never known him to em 
gage in any sort of rictous condact. No one 
could be more sober and steady than he bad 
been, and no student at Oxford had better rée- 
ommendations from his tutors. 

That very evening George called at my offiee, 
His face was flushed, and big hand was unsteady. 

“ You left a note at Bateby’s for me,” heeadd, 
after I had greeted him as was my wont. 

“ Yea, George,” I returned, “for I wished to - 
see you much. Suppose our peor mother should 
hear how you—” * 

“ Btop ! stop!” George cried, vehemently, aad 
with much emotion. “Don’t saya word. Iff 
can die I wi. When I went to Bateby’s offise, 
I meant to push ahead, but it’s of'no use.” 

“Bat what js all this?” Whathas happemed ?” 

“T can’t tell you, Lewis; sodon’t ask me.” 

I saw a tear in his eye as be spok>. 

“But let me tell you something, George. A 
week ago I was called upon to attend s beautifal 
young female who had been taken down witha 
strange disease. Four physicians had given her 
up. For four days I attended her, and Iwas 
also on the point of giving her up, when I dis- 
covered that she was committing suicide! She 
was taking slow - poison; taking it thus, so that 
when she was gone her friends might not know 
the terrible truth. I revealed to her my discov- 
ery, and she told me her sad story. A year be- 
fore she had become acquainted with a youth, to 
whom she gave her whole heart, and he retarned 
her love. A few months of aweet joy followed, 
and then her uncle sent for her to come to this 
city. She came, and ber lover came with her. 
But she has not seen him since. He has forsak- 
en her, and she wishes only to die. Life has ne 
more joys for her if he be lost to her.” 

George started forward and grasped me by the 
arm. He was pale as death, and his breath 
came hard and quick. 

“Tell me her name,” he whispered, hoareely. 

“ Anna Dean,” I answered. 

“0, God of mercy!” he gasped, clasping his 
hands, “who told this falsehood? Me, false to 
my love? Me—who am now dying in her negi 
Lewis Latimer, many a time have I tried to 
her, and her unele spurned me from his door. 
Could I return there again? No! But has not 
Anna received my letters ¢” 

“T think not,” I replied. 

“ And does she love me yet *” he cried, almoet 
frantically. 
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“fo much sa,” I told him, ‘that she even 
chooses death, to life without you.” 

“O, what o villain thet old man is! He has 
died to me, basely lied to me.” 

~ But I need not tell all that occurred thea ; 

-sufiice it for me to here say, that I soon became 
eatioGed that Mr. Vamey, for the purpose of 
dreaking off the. match between his niece and 
George, had resorted to the work of deceiving 

. than both. 

Ou the next day I called at Varney’s house, 

. ead asked for a few minutes’ conversation with 
the old mas im private. He led the way to the 
parlor, into which I hed been imtrodaced on my 
Geet visit, end as we had become seated, I spoke. 
I knew that square work woutd be the best, and 
es it I went, 

' “Mr. Varney,” I said, “ you have expressed 
minch anxiety respecting your niece, and I ani 
now #ble to inform you of the nature of her 
disease; I discovered it by accident, and you 
stone can eure her.” 

“Me? ma, doctor?” uttered the old man in 
‘astonishment. 

“« Yes, sie,” I answered. “Her’s is a perfect 
case—and the first and only one I have ever 
sten—of a broken heart. Her soul is utterly 
crushed, and if the true remedy is not applied, 
Geath must soon follow.” 

“Bathow? Explain!” cried Varney, leap: 
ing from his chair, and then sitting down again. 

“Then listen. Until last night, sir, 1 knew 
not how nearly 1 was consected with this affair, 
and as God is my judge, my relationship to one 
tof the parties inflaences me not in the least. 
Anna loves a noblehearted but humble youth ; 
‘with her whole soul she loves him; but'she is 
tora from him. She will not complain of the 
man who has done this, but she chooses to die, 
‘and thus end ali her sotrows. Thus, sir—and 

othms alone—has the hand of death fallen upon 
Anna Dean.”’ 

“ Bat you spoke of relationship, sir,” whisper- 
sed the old man, muh agitated. 

“ Ay, sir; the youth whom you have tarmed 
from your door, is my brother. But mind you, 
I ask nothing for‘my own sake, though my poor 
brother is dying, too.” 

“But with dissipation,” added Vartiey. 

“ And that dissipation is the result of this fa- 

blew. Never before was he so, and could his 
love be returned; I'd pledge my life that never 

* again would he be found thus sunken.” 

The old man started to his feet and began to 
pace the room. At Sength he stopped in front of 
was, sad sald, “ You may be mistaken in this, 
sir.” 





“Zat as te yeurniécs at once, then,” I reptied, 
“ giod thore you shall have the preef.. She knows 
not yet, that George Latimer remains tree to his 
love. She thinks him false. You know, si, 
how she gained that impression.” 

“Do yeu mean to catechize me ?” . 
“Not at all, sir. Bat I speak plainty. ¥. 
know the gituation in which I foand my patient. 
Ab, here is a case fot a samniary remedy. 
Comme, let us go to her reom ; and let me speak 
but ene word of truth, and the rest I will leave 

to you.” 

A few moments the old man pondered, and 
then he consented to go. We found Anna epon 
her bed, and at a single gtance I coald see that 
she was better, and then I knew thatshe was net 
so fhr gone but that I eduld save her. I ap- 
proached the bedside and took her band. 

“ Amma Dean,” J said, “Inet night I saw 
George Latimer. He is my own brosher--Btop ! 
Listen eatil I finich.—I found him reckless of 
life, aad coarting death. He loved you truly, 
fondly, and with his own lips he told me that 
death was preferable to life without you.” 

‘With a quick cry she sprang up to a sitting 
position and caught me by the arm. Hor eyes 
beamed with a bright fire, and 4 deep finsh came 
to her cheek. 

“You are not deceiving me,” she uttered, 
frantically. 

“‘No, Anns, I speak the truth.” 

“0, my uncle!” she groaned, letting go her 
hold upon me, and extending her hands towards 
him,“ save me! save me !—and save him, tool” * 

The eld man made s motion for me to leave 
the room. : 

“He knows nothing more!” I whispered to 
the girl, and then I turned away. I went down 
to the parlor, aad there J remained half an hour, 
at the end df which time Allen Varney joined 
me. 

“Doetor Latimer,” he said, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, “ when yeur brother came down 
here from Oxford, I knew him only as a poor 
youth without business of any kind, and supposed, 
without the opportunities for business. To such 
an one I dared not trast the nanagensent of such 
@ sum as must go with the hasd of my nieod; 
80 I simply resolved to break up the shatch at 
once, thinking thet a short time would serve (0 
heal all heart wounds; but I find I was mistaken. 
I feel not like talking iach, now; bet go and 
tell your brother to come here. I would seo bim, 
and tell him, too, that Ansa would. soe him.” 

I went away happy. I found George waiting 
for me at my office. I told him the news, and 
be sank down wpon my sofa and fainted. Bat 
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Teagn revived him, and ere loag afterwards, we 
were om our way to Lemtbert Serect. Allen Var- 
ney asked mo if 'twoald be safe to allow George 
wgo up new. I-tald him yes, that i¢ would 
serve better to stert her back to life than any- 
thing else. I remained behind while the old gen- 
deman condeeted my brother up, Im about ten 
mingtes Varney returned, and he made no effort 
to hide the tears that triekled down his cheeks. 

“ My soul S” he attered, “ I didn’t dream how 
she loved him,, She didn’t tell me.” 

“ Because yon made her think that he hed 
forgotten har,” seid I. 

“‘T know,” he returned, “bat it’s over now. 
T left them clasped in' each cther’s arms. If she 
only recovers J shall be happy. 

And Anne Dean did recover, though her uncle 
knew not the immediate agent of ber sickness. 
She recovered, and became the wife of my broth- 
ex. Old Varney get him up in the banking busi- 
Dees, and he is soW ome of the most sucecsefal 
bankers in the metropolis. Anna lives to love 
him, and to love me, 190; 
wo other physician eould have sared ber. I 
aever dispute her, for there is a strange joy in 
owning the gratitude of ona so beautifal and 
good as she is. 


DAN TUCKER IN INDIA. 

A very curious illustration of progress in In- 
dia was farnished to me one day during my s0- 
oura with Mr. Place. We were dining together 
in his bungalow when a wandering Hindoo mim 
strel came along with his mandolin, and request- 
ed permission to sit upon the veranda and play 
for us. I was desirous of hearing some of the 
Indian sire, and my best therefore ordered him 
to perform during dinner. He tuned the wires 
of bis mandolin, extemporised a prelude which 
had some very familiar passages, and to my 
complete Stonishment Meer singing “Get ont 
of the way, Old Dan ‘ ex?’ The eld mam 
seemed to enjoy my surprise, and followed up 
his performance with “O, Susanna,” “ Buffalo 
Gals,” and other choice Ethiopian melodies, all 
of which he sang with admirable spirit and cor- 
Teomeas. I addressed him in English, bat found 
that he did not understand a word of the lan- 
guage, and had no conception of the nature of 
the songs he had givenjus. He had heard some 
Eagtish officers sing them at Madras, and was 
indebted entirely to his memory for both the 
melodies and words. It was vain to ask him for 
his native airs ; he was fascinated with the spirit 
of our national music, and sang with a grio of 
delight which wes very amusing. As « climax 
of skill, he closed with, “ ae va ten 
guerre,” bat his pronnaciation of French was 
Rot quite successful. I have heard Spanish 

boatmen on the Isthmus of Panama, singi 

“Carry me back se Ole Virginny,” and A: 
in the streets of Alexandria hummiag 
“ Lucy Long,” but I was hardly Prepared to hear 
the same airs from the lips of a Hindoo in the 


.—Bayard Taylor’s 
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DAN MOR SGRATITUDE. 


Dan Rice, the celebrated circus performer, 
some fourteen years ago left Reading with an 
exhibition of some sort, which turned out badly, 
and involved the in difficalty. Jadge 
Heidenreis, of Berks coanty, found him im this 
condition, gave him a suit of clothes, and lent 
him a horse and wagon, in order that he. utight 
pursue his business. Dan was still unsuccessful, 
and destitution seen overtook him again ; while, 
to add to his disteess, his wife wes taken sick. 
iis ailsmane ia was farend $0 20) she horse 
and wagon, wi e judge loaned 
him, in order to aia nee to ine he wife 
home to Pi . Not long after this he ob- 
telned 8 censnoa. Ss eve of the Shensros of thle 
city, where the judge saw and reedgni im, 
and in the morning called at his lodgings. Dan 
was still poor and seedy, and fully expected re- 

roaches, if nothing worse, from his old patron 
ut instead of these, the judge insisted on his 
going the second time te the tallor’s snd being’ 
out at bie expense. To this, however, Dan 
would not consent, and they parted, never to 
meet again until one day last week, when his 
company was performing at Reading, and the 
udge came to attend. Dan’s first duty was to 
hunt up bés old friend, and invite him to: tke a 
short ride about town, to which he consented, 
and 8 herse anit vehicke were soon ready at the 
oor. & 

Dan’s equfpage, like that of his profession 
genieralty, seemed a pretty stylish turn-out. It 
consisted of a bran new carriage of elegant make 
a cream colored Arabian pony, and a spick an 
span new set of glistening harness. The drive 
was taken and enjoyed, and time flew swiftly by, 
as the two friends talked and laughed over the 
half-forgotten events of old times. Dan drove 
the judge back to his lodgings, stepped out upon 
the pavement, and before the judge had time to 
tise from his seat, handed- him the reins and 
whip, with a graeeful bow, and said, ‘‘ These are 
yours, jadge—the old horse and wagon restored 
with interest—take them, ‘with Dan Rice’s 
warmest Yr The was stricken. 
dumb with emasement for a few momenm,’ bat 
soon recovered his self-possession, an} an 10 
remonstrate, But Dan was inexorable—he 
closed his lips firmly, shook his head, ‘waved a 

ime adiea to bis old friend in the carriage, 
walked off to his hotel, and left. the jw ‘to 
drive the handsome equipage, now really his 
own, to the stable. An honest man, and a man 
of honor, is Dan Rite.—Reading Gaztte. ’ 





TRUISMS. 
Thove are many truisms in the world. Take 
the following as a sample in every-day life : 
One new. bonnet will make a Indy feel happy, 


—very. a 
[ One “faney man” will bother a whole weigh- 


borhood. " : 
One goose hiss will disturb a whole assembly. 
One drop of oi! will stop a hideous noise. ~ 
One." jolly row ” will tarn all the inhabitants 
ef a street out of deers. - 
One pretty flirt will make a dozen plain girls 
unhappy for an entire evening. 
One song will set thirty people talking. 


TO 0 F.O 
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‘It fs not for thee, thou thise-hearted one, 

‘That these sighs all unbiddéen sacessiogty come, 
‘It is not for thed thas these tears banish mirth, 
And everything loses {ts charm upon earth. 


Ab no, thou decelver! my heart is es cold 

Towards the it ohesished so fondly of old, 

‘That the it ow resting om yeuder pure snow, 
Coad dissobye it ere I could such weak Milly show. 


"Tis not thet my trust in fod love thea hast shaken, 
My trust in “ earth's Béen ef bliss” thou hast taken ; 
Tis not that I never again shall now dare 

‘Te confide my heart's love to another's vain care. 


It is not for this—no, the tear that new falls, 
Is for time spent so vaisly, that memory zecalls, 
+ When the hours unheeded in folly were past, 
‘When hope whispered falsely my bright dreams would last. 
Tt is that I thonght not of blest things above, 
And turned coldly away from » Sevioar’s pure love; 
‘That roses were twined in the bands of my hatr, 
‘When Jesus the thorns was contented to weat. 


‘This—this Js the cause of all grief in my heart, 

And bids the bright sunshine of life to depart; 

But in future, when felly and sins are forgiven, 

T once more may smile in the ‘‘sunlight of heaven.” 
ree 


MADAME URSINUS, 
THE PRINCESS OF POISONERS. 


Tiers are few objects which present to the psy- 
chologist more curious traits, end more subtle 
enigmas, than lady poisoners. The character is 
#0 opposed to all our ideas of feminine feeling 
and affection, that, except under circumstances 
of extreme excitement, resentment of slighted st- 
tachment, blind jealonsy, or revenge of infured 
honor, its existence would seem hardly possible. 
If we search for motives, we find them to be 
generally of the most selfish and grovelling kind. 
They are, commonly, to put out of the way some 
or all of the people around who have money to 
leave. Other base passions come into play, but 
Mammon, the basest spirit that fell, is generally 
at the bottom of their career. Itis amazing the 
variety and amiabflity of character that is worn 
for years, to cover the foul fiend within. For long 
periods these female vampyres live in the heart, 
of a family circle, wearing the most lifelike 
-marks of goodness and kindness,.of personal at- 
tractions and spiritual gifts ; caressed, feted, hon- 
ored as the very pride of their sex, while they are 
all the time palculating on the lives and purses 
of those nearest, and whe should be ‘dearest to 
thent. 

Some af these modarn Medeas have played the 





past of the fashionable,.or the versatile, or the 
mathetic; some of the devoted attendants on the 
sick end suffering. Heaven defend us from tach 
Gevotion |. May no euch tigress smooth our pil- 
low, smile blandly on us in oar pains which she 
cannot take away, and mix with taper fingers 
the opiate for our repese! Amid the most 
stealthy-footed and domestically benign of this 
fetine race, were the Widow Zwansiger, and Mn. 
Gottfried, of Germany. They were amongst the 
most successful, though not the most distingsish- 
ed, in this art of poisoning. They went on their 
way, slaying all around them, for years upon 
years, and yot were too good and agreeable to be 
suspected, though death was bat another name 
for their shadows. Funerals followed these fatal 
sisters as certainly as thunder follows lightoing, 
and. undertakers were the only men who flourish- 
ed in their path. 

The Widow Zwantiger wag an admirable cook 
and nurse. Her soups and coffee had a pecaliar 
strength ; her watchfal oare by the sick bed was 
in all hearte ;ssho kissed the child she meamt to 
kill, aad piHowed the aching head with such 
soothing address that itnever ached again. Mrs. 
Gottfried was so attractivea person that hermis- 
istration was sought by people of much hight 
rank than her own: she was so warm a friend, 
that she was a friend unto death, and one atjach- 
ed soul after another breathed their last in her 
arms. Husband after husband departed, snd 
til! her hand was sought, and still it practised 
its cunning. At length, in her four and fiftieth 
year, she was detected and arreated. In prison 
eho walked.amid the apparitions of ber victims, 
wept tears of tenderness over their memory, and $ 
finished by desiring that her life might be writ 
ten; so that, having lost everything else, she 
might yet enjoy her fame. 

All women of this class have had an extract 
dinary degree of vanity—and, what is more, they 
have had e perfect passion for their art. The 
Marchioness de Brinvilliors was an cuthasisst 
the composition of the rarest poisons, of which 
her accomplice, Sainte-Croix, was so eminent 
compounder. The admiration of her beasty, 
the distinction of her rank, afforded her but s fee 
ble satisfaction in comparison to that of watching 
the operation of some lethal essence, She oer 
tainly was not the more marchioness, bat the 
princess of poisoners; and yet it remained for 
Madame Ursinus to give additional touches of 
perfection to this peculiar character. She we 
at once a lady of fashion, « pletist, a writer of 
usefal tracts, a poetess, and a poisoner. Throcgh 
all the dangers of these various careers, she a 
ed to the good old age of seventy-six, and die 


lamented) Brinvilliors, Zwizsiger, arid Gott- 
fried, confessed that they were conquered by their 
qimes ; but-Madame Ursinus, breaded in public 
opinion, continued to defy it, and conquered 
even that, and to the very last gasp peraisted in 
pisying the heroine. Nay more, without con- 
fession, remerse, or penitence, she strove in her 
own way, and with no trifling success, to achieve 
the title of a saint. Surely it is worth while to 
dig up from the rubbish-heap of a Prassian 
csiminal court « few Fragments of the history of 
mach a woman. 

‘The widow of Privy-councillor Ursinns lived 
honored and courted in the highest circles of 
Berlin. Her rank, and the repatation of her 
hasbead, whom sho had lest bat = few years, 
her handsome fortune, her noble gare, and im- 
pressive features, together with her spirit and 
accomplishments, made her the centre of attrac- 
tion im the society ef the time. She lived in a 
splendid house, and her establishment in all its 
sppointments was perfect. We can imagine the 
sensation cansed by the news of her arrest. 

Madame Ursinus was seated in the midit of a 
brilliant company on the evening of the 5th of 
March, 1803, at @ card ‘table, when a servant, 
whh all the signs of terror.on his face, entered, 
‘ad informed her that the hali and snte-room 
were occupied by police; who insisted om secing 
her. Madame Ursinus betrayed no surprise or 
emotion. She put down her cards, begged the 
party with whom she was engaged to play to ex- 
case the interruption, observing that there was 
some mistake, and that she would be back ina 
moment. She went bat did not return. After 
Waiting some time, her partners inquired after 
ber, and learned to their consternation, that she 
was arrested and earried off to prison, on a 
charge of poisoning. 

A conddential servant, Benjamin Klein, had 
complained in she preceding méath of February 
¢findisposition. She gave him a basin of beef- 
a, and some days afterwards some medicine in 
taisins. This, so far from removing his com- 
plint, increased it ; and when ‘his mistress a fow 
Gy efterwards, offered him some boiled rice, 
be ssid he could not eat it, and was mach strnck 
by observing that she carefully put it away 
where no ons else could get it. ‘This excited in 
bis mind strong suspicions that there was fome- 
thing in the food that was detrimental to health, 
snd sociated with his condition. He resolyed 
secretly to examine his mistress’s room aad cab- 
iaet, and in the latter ho found a small parcel, 
With the ominous label—Arsehi¢. 

The next day his attentive mistress brought 
him some eee which abe recbmniend- 
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ed as likely to do him good; and this time he 
aceepted therh with apparent thankfulness, bet 
took care that none of them should enter his 
mouth. He communicated his suspjcions to the 
maid, in whom he had confidence, and she quick- 
ly carried off the prtines to her brother, who was 
the apprentice to a celebrated apothecary. ‘The . 
@pprentice: communicated the prunes and the 
suspicion te his master, who tested them, and 
found them well seasoned with arsenic. The 
apothecary very soon conveyed the discovery to 
the magistrate, and the magistrate, after hearing 
the atatemens of thestrvant and the lady's maid, 
arrested the great lady. 

People, of course, now began to look back on 
the life of this distinguished woman ; and it was 
presently remembered that her husband, and an 
aunt, to whose last deys she had paid. assidnous 
attention, and whose wealth bad fallen to her, had 
gone off suddenly. Madame Ursinus was all at 
once eef down as a second Brinvilliers, and won- 
derful revelations were expected. The genoral 
appetite for the marvelous became ravenous and 
insatiable. There appeared almost immediately 
—it is wonderful how quickly such things are 
done—a book by M.- Frederick Buchholz, enti- 
tled the ‘Confessions of a Fomale Poisoner, 
written by herself,” which was rapidly bought 
up and devoured, as the veritable confessions of 
the Ursinaa, 

Bat, alas for the hungering and thirsty public, 
Madame Ursinns was not a lady of the confess- 
ing sort! She was a elever, farseaing soul, who 
had laid her grand plans well, and had ellowed 
RO Witnesses, and feared no detection. Trae, if 
she had poisoned her husband and her anat, the 
witness of the poizon itself might be fosthootn- 
ing; bat chomical tests of poisons: were not then 
#0 well known'as now. The bodies were disin- 
terred and examined, and no trace of poison was 
found. The atate of the etemach and intestines 
was most suspicious ;: but the doctors disagreed 
as to the cause, as dectors will; and so far Mad- 
ame Uraines was safe. 

But there was.no getting over the fact that the 
prunes intended for thecantious Benjamin Kleim, 
had assenic in them; aad the Ursinus was toe 
shrewd to ‘attempt to deny it. On this point she 
did confess, promptly, frankly, and fully. Bat 
then, she meant nd. harm, at feast against him. 
Shebad no intention of murdering the man. 
What goed could that do her 4 he had no money 
to leave, No, her motive was very different 
In early life her affeetions had been thwarted . 
through the usual obdoracy of parents; she had 
married a man whom she highly esteemed, but 
did’ not love; snothor friend, whom she did love, 
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had died of consumption, and she was disgusted 
with life. The gaiety and splendor which eur- 
rounded her were a hollow splendor, and weari- 
some gaicty, She had been prosperons, but that 
prosperity had only accelerated her present 
mood. She had outlived the relish of existence, 
and he resolved to die. Ignorant, however, 
poor imocent éoul! of the force of this. poigon, 
she wanted to learn how much would be snffi- 
~cient for its object; and therefore she had done 
as young doctors are said to do in hospitals 
—made a few experiments on her patient, the 
unfortunate Benjamin Klein. She had given 
him the minutest quantity, 60 as tobe quite safe, 
and had cautiously increased the successive 
doses—not with the least intention to do him 
harm, but to ascertain the.effectual dose for her- 
self. She would not for her life have hurt the man. 

In society she had been noted for her sensibil- 
Sty, for the almost morbid delicacy of her nerves 
and the acateness of her sympathies. This was 
aH. As to the charge of having administered 
‘poison to her nearest connections, she treated the 
calumny with the greatest indignation. The 
judges were puzzled ; the Ursinus was reeointe 
in the protestations of her innocence; and the 
public were at a disagreeable nonplus. 

And what had really been the life and charac- 
ter of the Ursinas? Sophia Charlotte Elizabeth 
‘Weingarten was the daughter of a so-called Bar- 


on Weingarten, who,-as secretary. of legation in. 


Austria, had, under the charge of high treason, 
ctossed to Prussia, and assumed the name of 
‘Weiss. Fraulein Weingarten, or Von Weiss, 
‘was born in 1760. While residing, in her teens, 
with an elder married sister, wife of the Coun- 
citlor of State Haacke, at Spandau, occurred 
that genuine love affair which her parents 80 
summarily trampled upon. She was called 
home to Stendal, and, in her nineteenth year, 
married to Privy-Councillor Ursians. The 
privy-councillor was a man of high standiag, 
high character, and most exemplary life; but 
unluckily, all these gifts and graces are often 
eonferred upon or acquired by men who de not 
postess the other qualities that young ladies of 
mineteen admire. The worthy councillor was 
oN, sickly, deaf and passionless. In fact, he 
‘was a dull, common-place, diligent, unimaginative 
pack-horse and official plodder; most meritori- 
ous in his motives, and great in his department 
of public business, but just the last man fora 
ively, handsome girl of nineteen. On the other 
hand, he bad his good qualities even as a hus- 
bead. He had no jealousies, and the most un- 
bohnded ida! génce. 

Soon afier their marriage they removed to Ber- 








lin, where, arid the gay society of the capital, 
Madathe Ursinus soon contracted a warm frieai- 
ship for ahandseme young Dutch officer, af the 
name of Ragay.. Rogay, in fact, was the manof 
her heart. She declared, with her usual candor, 
in one of her ‘examinations before the magis- 
trate, that she was made for domestic affectioa, 
that as there was no,domestic affection between 
herself and her departed husband, meither he nor 
she prétemded any. They agreed to epnsider 
themselves as a legal couple, and as friends, and 
no more. As to Captain Rogay, she made no 
secret of it that she clang to him with the most _ 
ardent feeling of love. 

This attachment the privy-coustcillor—the 
most reasonable of meh—so far from resenting, 
encouraged and approved. He wished his wife 
to make herself happy, and enjoy life in her own 
way; and there is a long letter preserved in the 
criminal records, whieh he himself wrote at her 
dictation to the beloved Rogay, on an oceedion 
when he had absented himeelf for some time, arg- 
ing him to renew his visite, and that in the most 
lovelike terms, the tenderest of which the old 
man underlined with hie own hand. 

But Rogay cams not—he removed to another 
place, and there, soon after, died. Here was 
now another stibject of suspicion. Rogay had 
eause, said people, to keep away; while she 
fawned on him, she had killed him. Bat here, 
again, the testimony of two of the mest cele 
brated physicians of the day was unanimous thet 
the cause of Rogay’s death was consumption 
and nothing more. The physician attested thst 
he had attended Bogay while he was living snd 
suffering under the roof of Privy-Conncillor Ur 
sinus ; that Madame Ursinus displayed the most 
unequivocal affection for him ; that abe attended 
on him, gave him everything wish her ova 
hand, and that no wife eould have been more 
assiduously teader to him than she was. She 
called herself Lotte in her commnication with 
him—not only because her name was Charlotte, 
but because she was an enthusiast of the Werter 
school, and loved to be of the same samme 09 
Werter’s idol. Bat yet Rogay withdrew himself 
and died alone, and ata distance. 

Three years after the decease of Bogay, died 
Ursiaus himeelf, Old he was, it is trae, bat be 
was in perfect health. The kind wife made his 
a little festival en his birthday, and in the ight 
hesickened and dieé. He had taken somethiog 
that disagreed with him—bat what so commoa 
ata foast? Madame Ureinus sat up with him 
alone; she called not a single afestures she 
hoped he would be. better; but the mam was 
aged and weak, ahd he wees his way- 


‘The year after Rowed as suddenly her maiden 
sant, the wealthy Miss Witte. One evening, 
her doctor left ber quite well, amd in the night 
shesickened and died. The Ursinus was quite: 
alone with her, called uo single domestic, but let 
the good lady die in her arms. Both the bodies 
of the husband and the aunt, now Hlein’s affair 
took plece, were disinterred and examined. 
‘There was no poison traceable, but the corpses 
were found dried together as if baked, or as if 
they were mummies of # thousand years old. 
The skin of the abdomen was so tough that it re- 
sisted the surgeon's kaife, and the soft perts of 
the body had sasumed the appearance of hard 
tallow. The hands, Siegers and feet of the old 
Tan were drawn together as by spasms, his skin 
resembled parchment, and the stomachs of both 
bore every trace of injury and inflammation, 
Which hed reduced them to an inseparable mass. 
‘Yet the eminent doctors detlared that poison was 
Rot the cause of death in either case—bnt apo- 
Plexy, or—ia ‘short, that there was not the re- 
motest symptom of poison. 

So, instead of the pleasureloving multitude 
obtaining s spectacle and a fete, the whirliag 
sword of the exeeutioner sné the falling head 
were exchanged for perpetual! imprisonment, and 
the handsome, wealthy widow of forty was. sent 
to spend the remainder of her days in the fortresa 
of Glatz, 

Here she assumed a now character. Her part 
of the interesting woman of fashion was played 
out; she had become interesting beyond her 
wish, and fate hed now assigned her another 
part—to defend her life and reputation. There | 
was calto develop her powors of fortitude | 
and of intellect, amd she embraced it; not only 
before the tribunal of justice, but in her whole 
conduct through the thirty long years which she 
continued a prisoner. 

No sooner had she entered on her quarters in 
the prison of Giatz, than she set about writing 
saclaborate defence of herself. In her room, 

which was the best the fortress afforded to its 
Gptives; and whieh sha was allowed to furnish. 
weording to her pleasure, she placed little 
table udder the narrow window, in ths massy 
wall, and arranged upon it everything that was 
Dectssary for literary labor. She was surround- 
ed by books; not only for refreahment ‘of her 
mind, but for laborious research, and instruction. 
In this defence at which she labored, for shé was 
by no means satisfied with that of her paid ad- 
Yeeates, she now discovered the uncommon’ 
abilities with which she was endowed. If any | 
om haf over éntértained a doubs of hes powers 
of reasoning and calculation, of the cleatnéss of. 
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her forésight, and tac’ aemtendas of her penstra- 
tion, that doubt was here at once dispelled in the 
meet convincing manner. She proved herself 
so prefourdly vast in the law, thet she new 
struck ber legal advisers with astonishment, ‘as. 
she had done the judges on her trial. Her de- 
fence, whieh was addressed to her retatives, pre- 
sented her in the new character of a mastdrly 
writer and legal scholar. This defence: ts still 
extant, and: no defence of ia murderer, not even 
thatof Eugene Aram, is # more striking apec- 
imen of talent and of ‘well assumed virtue and 
virtuous indignation. “ 

Tn the prison she ‘vas allowed a female com- 
pasion, and was often visited by distinguished 
strangers, whem so far frdfn shrinking from, she 
was ever eager fo see, never failing to describe 
her misfortunes in vivid colors, to assert her in- 
nocence, and entreat their exertions for her lib- 
eration. Masy of these, however, thonght that 
the lot of the prisoner, who rustled in silk and 
satin over the floors of the fortress—compared 
with that of other convicts, who, for some rade 
deed, done in s moment of passion, labored in 
heavy chains, welded to carts, or with iron 
horns projecting above their brows, sweltered in 
deep pits—had nothing in it of a severity which 
warranted an sppeal to royal mercy. But, in 
her sevehtieth year, the royal mercy reached 
her. She was liberated from prison, but re- 
stricted, for the remainder of her life, to the 
city and fortress of Glate. Here she once more 
played the part, not of @ poiséner, bat of an in- 
nodent wofnan and an aristocratic lady. She 
agein opened a handsome house, and gave en- 
tertainments ; and they ware frequented! Nay, 
suvh was her vanity, that the used every dili- 
geace to draw illustrious strangers into her 
cirele. : , . 
An anecdote is related, on undonbted author- 
ity, which is Graracteristic. At one of her sup» 
pess, a Indy sisting near her actually started, as 
she saw some white powder on s salafl which 
was handed her. Madame Ursinus observed it, 
and said, smiling: ‘Don’t be alarmed, my. 
dear, it is not arsenic.” ‘ 

Another anecdote is not less amusing. Im- 
mediately efter quitting her prison, she invited a 
large company to coffee: Am invitstien to coffee 
by the poisoner, as she was called in Gtatz by 
young and old, was a matter of curiosity—the 
grand attraction of the day. All went; but one’ 
individual, whé had-been overlooked in the invi- 
tation, out of regentment, played a vavage joke. 
He bribed the confectioner to mix in the biscuits 
some nauseating drug. In the midst of tho en- . 
tertainnsent, the ‘whole company were seized 
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simultaneously with inward pains and sicknéss, 
gave themselves up for lost, started up in horror, 
and rushed headlong.from the heuse. Gists was 
thanderstruck with thenews, which went through 
it Hike an electric flash, that the Ursinns had 
poisoned all her guests. 

Regardless of these little accidents, the Ursinus 
lived a life of piety and benevolence ;. so said the 
jailor of the fortress and ber female companion. 
She soughtto renew her intercourse with ber 
sister, Madame Von Hooke, saying: ‘‘ We are 
again the little Yetteo and Lotte; our happy 
childhood stands before me.” Bat the sister 
kept aloof, andthe wounded, but patient and for- 
giving Ursinus exclaimed: “Ah! that life and 
ite experiences can thuf operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God re- 
ward us for all the good we have been found 
worthy to do, and pardon us our many errors.” 
She died in her seventy-seventh yoar; and her 
companion declared that she could not enough 
adonire the resignation with which she endured 
her sufferings through the aid of religion. She 
lefs her considerable property partly to her 
nephews and nicces, and partly te beaevolent in- 
stitutions. A year before her death, she ordered 
her own coffin, and left orders that she should lie 
in state, with white gloves on her hands, a ring 
on her finger containing the khair of her late 
husband, and his portrait on her breast. Five 
carriages, filled with friends and acquaintances, 
followed her to the grave, which was adorned 
with green moss, euriculas, tulips and immor- 
telles, an actuel bower of bléoms. When the 
clergyman had ended his discourse, six boys and 
six poor girls, whom the Ursinus had cared for 
in her lifetime, stepped forward and seng a hymn 
in her honor. Tho grave-digger: haf little to 
do: fomale friends, and many poor people, te 
whom she had been a benefactress, filled the 
grave with their own hands antl arched the 
mound over it. It was a bitter cold morning, 
yet the churchyard could scarcely contein the 
cxowd. And thas the poisoner passed away like 
a saint. | 


SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 7 

Morelette relates this dialogue, which, he as- 
sures us, he overheard himself: Two'men were 
walking in asbip yard. One said: 

“ Here is some excellent wood.” 3 

“By no means,” replied the other; “it is 
worth nothing.” 

The first speaker pretended ‘to exarnine the 
wood more carefully, and then said: - 

“Well, now I come to look again, I sce the 
worm in several places.” A 

“The worm did you say ™ rejoined the other. 
“There's not a sign of it. It was I who was 
mistaken. I never exw seuntler of: better wood 
in all my life.” 





THE GAPTAINS NARBATIVE. 


THE CAPTAIN'S NARRATIVE 


BY GIDDINGS BH. BALLOU. 


“No objections in the last, my dear fellow. 
But first, let me just finish this cigar. I always 
make it a principle not to waste a good Havana. 

“Now Iam ready for you. It was a goodly 
number of years ago, {t doesn’t signify jast how 
many, that I was chief mate of the good brig 
Alida, bound to Havane, with a miscellaneous 
cargo; flour, fish in packages, etc., not forgetting 
alittle prime New-Eogland. We had a pretty 
good run nearly past the latitude of the Bahamas, 
and certainly felt a litele reltaf at being deprived 
of a sight at a ‘long, low black,’ with rakish 
sticks; for about that time, each sort of craft 
catried on rather more practice than they do st 
the present period. I had taken liberty tos 
modest jest upon the subject with Miss Alice, 
one of oar two passengers; for we had just two, 
herself and her father, an old invalid mary cap- 
tain. .And a queer, old sea-dog, he was, too, 
saying it with all respect. I’ve heard since that 
he was never known aboard the fleet byany other 
name than ‘Old Salphur.’ And the name hit 
him, too; you never knew 9 sailor nick name 
that did-not fit the man who bore it, better than 
anything elso that ever could have been invent- 
ed. He was each a powder magazine. His 
round, grizzled head was a bombshell ; his eyes 
were tho Jighted match, the fasee; and when 
you camo near him, they would flash up in each 
a bots of way, that you would be edging off be- 
fore you know it, ender the sensation that he was 
going to explode, and tbat you would béblows ap. 

“Now Bfiss Alles gave one an entirely differ 
ent impression. She hada beantifal look, mild, 
and gentle; and yet there was as much dignity 
about her, as though she had been one of your 
belles, who look as ‘though ground and plank 
wasn’t good enongh for them to tread on. Eb, 
I don’t know but F was almost as mach afraid 
of her, aé I was of ‘ Otd Salphar;’ but it was in 
a different sort of way. And it didn’t prevent 
our getting somewhat acquainted either. It 
could nat be otherwise; there was the old gea- 
| tleman smouldering away in the cabin, the most 
of the time. Our skipper, worthy man, used his 
tongue bat little; and as Miss Alico had a tura 
for watching the waters and the stars, end spying 
out what romance might be visible in the se, 
shb coadd not well avaid oceasional speech with 





the onty ous ready to give such information a 
she wanted. 

“But stop, where wasi? As I was saying, 
wobed hada very goed ren, and I curned in 
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one sight, thinking of our passtge, and heaving 
a. sigh to think of the pleasant moments I had 
spent in the company of Miss Alice, and how 
soon they were like toend. So I drepped asleep. 
When I was called again, there was a heavy 
mist hanging over the sea. The wind from the 
northward had died away, and after a few baf- 
fling tarns, set in from the southeast. The mist 
at ficst lifted slowly, just a little of the edge, and 
then it rolled up all at once like s sheet, and as I 
live, there lay a vessel almost abeam, ateering 
close to the wind and parallel to our course. A 
single look at her was sufficient for me, and or- 
dering the helmsman to keep the brig off, I 
jumped below to the captain. A few words were 
enough to bring him on deck very quickly. As 
he glanced at the schooner, which was not more 
than some three milee to windward, he tumed 
white, L sam at ouce bow Jt was; whea' be drop: 
ped the glass. 

“‘All hands em deck,’ I eried; ‘make sail! 
As it, coolly and lively! Topsalle, top-gallant- 
wails, royals and all.’ : 

“The men know what it was they were work- 
ing for. I never saw before or since, sail got so 
quickly on a merchant vessel. But in spite of 
all this, the pirate gained onus two to one. 
This I bad foreseen as well as Captain Hendrick. 
Bat what was my surprise, as just now I east 
my eyes aft, to see Captain Sulphur hobbling by 
inches out of the cabin. He had not been on 
deck for seme two days. Bata second thought 
assured me that he had ‘ snuffed the battle from 
afar,’ end I should not then have bees astonish- 
ed to have seen him gird on his ¢word, and take 
command at enee. He did nothing of the kind, 
however, but merely saat down on the quarter 
snd blased away with his eyes. 

“* Very well, Everett,’ said Captain Hendrick, 
‘if you have any scheme that can give us a 
chance, you are free to make the mostof it. I 
we mo chanes.’ 

“The report of a gan ‘came oyer the water, 
sad a shot whistled past. Another, and another. 

“Down with the heim,’ I said to the steers- 
man, and gave order to haul up the courses, and 
farl royals. We laid our maintopsail aback, as the 
schooner shot under onr stern, and ranged abreast. 

“‘Send your boat aboard of us,’ hailed a 
voice in broken English, from the schooner. 

‘Ay, ay, sir !’ was the answer, as I turned aft. 

“‘Now, men,’ I said, as I passed along, ‘stand 
by the kee brace ; be ready when I give the sig- 
nal, don’t stir a muscle before. We must run 
‘em down, or we're dead men in ten minutes.’ 

“A couple of men followed me, asif to lower 
the boat, and pretending to famble for a second 
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about the tackle, I snddenly gave the expected 
signal, the men gave a quick pull at the brace, 
and wish helm hard up, we swang round and 
gathered way. I slipped into the cempanion-way 
where the-eabin boy had placed my good rifle, 
and as one of the echaoner’s oréw rashed to the 
wheel, I pata ball thsough him as handsomely 
as ever I did through « deer, ia my boyish hunts’ 
in good Old Onondaga. I. knew we had them 
then. They had forged e@ little abcad of us, 
luffing close im the wind tilh the boome lay right 
fore-and.aft. Before they could recover them- 
selves from sheir position, we wore upon them. 
We struck them just sbout midships. The sheck 
was. tremendous, but our vessel was over the 
schooner in less time than you could say Jack 
Robiason. Bat a swarm of those devils were in 
the chains in a second, and our fellows banging 
away at them like madmen, with catlasees, hand- 
spikes, and old muskets. Only some four or 
five got on deck, and those hardly touched it 
alive. I lent 9-hand to throw overboard the last 
of them, and: then all at once, bethought myself 
of our passengers. There sat Captain Sulphur, 
or rather Lawson as I should say, on the bunk of 
the quarter, quietly wiping s pistol barrel with his - 
silk handkerehief. He, who yesterday was scarce 
able to tarn in his berth. As I came near him, 
he looked up at me. 

«* Really,’ hesaid; ‘I fancy, if wo have anoth- 
er bont like this, I shall be quite a well man.’ 

“ When we got below—bnt never mind about 
thas now. All I can say is, that she got through 
it like an engel. It must have been a terrible 
suspense of hers while that business was going on 
above. Yon.can imagine it far better than I can 
deseribe i, so I will even: let it. go. Well, the 
next morniag we ran in past the Moro, and an- 
chpred off the city. I was om the starboard quar. 
ter speaking with Captain Hendrick, when a 
meséage was brought me from Captain Lawson, 
desiring that I would wait on him in the cabin, 
as soon as I could spare a moment or two from ° 
my duties. Going below, I found him seated at 
the table, A roll of doublooas lay before him, 
pactly covered by his hand, and by his side stood 
his daughter. The captain saluted me witha 
vise-like grip. 

«Mr, Everett,’ he said, ‘had it not been for 
you, we should this moment:have been food for 
fishes. Take an old sailor’s thanks, anda few 
of these yellow-beys hy way of giving them a 
clincher, my lad.’ 

“Now-had i not been for her presence, I do 
not know but I could have taken the money, for 
I knew it was a trifle tohim. Bat as it was, I 
felt rather netthed than otherwine, 
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** Siz,’ T eteclataed,' ‘yon do not! sappose that 
I will take money for doimg wéaty equally ne- 
cessary to your. safety aué niy own? Parddén 
me, sir; I must decline the offer.’! a 

“*Ebt What’ retorted the'veteran, with a 
surly growl ; ‘ decline my thanks, nty doubloons | 
Ineult me t my face, you young ‘fire-eater? 
‘What e dog he is, Alice, Youngster, let me tetl 
you, that when I was of your age, I never would 
have tarned up my nose at a score of doubloons, 
nor have put myself quite so mach on my dig- 
nity as you seem to do. I am not going to try 
you a second time with the offer, I’ warrant you.” 

“TI blarted out some excuses which did not 
appear te be very well received on his part. Bat 
I was consoled by a few words from the dangh- 
ter, whose winning countenance and sweet-toned 
Voice sent mé on deck again, not 80 much dis- 
Pleased, after all, with my interview. : 

“The evening after we finished discharging 
our darga, I received an invitatién in Captain 
Lewson’s handwriting, to visit hit on the fol: 
lowing day at the plantation of Senor Pablo Blas, 
about fifeeen miles distant from Havang. How 
often I had thought of our ghests, wishing that 
Teonld meet them once more, and “behold, the 
Opportunity was thus unexpectedly offered me. 
The privilege of aday’s absence was readily 
granted me by my indulgent superior, and on 
thefollowing morning I sat out early, my spirits 
rising high asI hastened over & good road and 
through a most delighefal country, tothe man- 
sion of Senor Blas. Here I found Captain Law- 
son and his host ready to receive me. That was 
aday of great enjoyment. When the hoor of 
departnre came I bade adieu to Senor Blas, his 
family and guests, with the exception of Captain 
Lawson who was nowhere to be found. I set 
forth on. my return; passing down an avenue, I 
‘Was arrested at some distancefrdm the house, by 
the appearance of our missing sequaintance, the 
old sea-king, seated in ‘a vort of movable chair, 
sugh as those jn which invalids aré wheeled about. 
He metioned to me to stop; and, throwing my- 
self from my horse, I stood by his bide: A negro 
Servant was in waidng, although suffictently out 
of hesring ef our conversation. 

“So you are off, young sir?” began the bluff 
ol chief. ‘Iam sdtry for it, a# I have taken 
rather a liking to you, in spite of 4 tittle ctoss- 
grain in your dispodition.. F Have taken this op- 
portunity to see you alone; Master Everett, to 
say that [have had my eyes on you, and think 
it hast to give-you e word of eantion against the 
fatuse. Withont any ifs or ands then, I tell: pou 
I can’ have. you throwing ont éye-signals to my 
Alice; mind now,. ne irises, me stratagems, nd 
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hoisting decoy lights, no cuiting out from under 
the commodore’s. lee; no, can’t have it. You 
understand, eh ? 

“I was ip a fine flurry by this time, as yor 
may think. I whirled abomt without a wend, 
and had one foot in the stirrap, when the éld 
gentleman again interposed. 

“« Hold! he said. ‘ Dow's leave in a passion, 
my boy. At least, give good-by to the old man 
whom it may be that you will nover eee again.’ 

“<Sir,’ said I, turning about to-him. ‘I may 
give you good-by, since it is mot likely that I 
shall ever meet you again. I de not intend again 
to give you like occasion for reproof, though my 
condect has little merited it now. Has my be 
haviour, sir, heen wanting in respect, or do I ne 
cessarily forget the inferiority of my position, 
because I receive for a single day, those civilities 
which my kind entertainers bestow without con- 
sideration of my peculiar rank ?” 

“** Nonsense!’ exclaimed the veteran, rubbing 
his forehead briskly, and moving uneasily in his 
seat. ‘I see youngster, that I must bring you to 
close quarters, and settle this matter at once. 
I believe you have taken a fancy to my girl, and 
in faith, I fear she has to you. If you choote, 
she is yours. I oan give a few dolfars by way of 
dowry, and can place you master of a good ship 
in one.month from this date. What say you!’ 

“Iwas fairly unmanned by these unlocked 
for words. ' 

“* Sir, I exclaimed, scarce able to speak, ‘I 
am not worthy, I, a poor sea-bred youth—’ 

“« Yes, or no!’ thundered Captain Lawson, 

“What conld I reply? I seized the veteras’s 
hand, and bathed it with tears. The next day! 
notified my worthy skipper that he mast fed 
another officer to sapply my piace. Tiree days 
afterward, I was matried to my Alice at the re- 
sidence of the American consul in Havana. The 
following month, I received my appointment 36 
master of the good ship Eagte, of New York, ia 
which Captain Lawson was a very considerable 
owner.” 





Tue Tazons ov Faanon.—The binhof 
direct heir to the throne of France would, we 
believe, give general satisfaction to the French 

eople. The present heir apparent is Prince 

iapdleon, whom the French dislike for twores- 
sons: First, because, as Kendail says, he iss 
“ chucklehead,” and secondly, because he show- 
eda lack of pluck in Hep Crimea. He bas no 
merit but the negative one of looking Hke the 
Great Emperor.’ y 


te 

“ Children,” says Mrs. Grant, “ are first vege- 

tables, and then they are animals, and sometimes 

come to people.” But it is sad enough to see how 
few now-a-days get beyond the tecond stage. 
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GREEN LAKE, MORRIS CO., N.J. 


BY SMITH ELY, JR. 





Above the plain—apon the mountain’s crest— 
Fez feem the ways of men, thy waters rest. 
Pare as the cloudless sky, we find no trace, 
In the calm beauty of thy placid face, 
Of those wild tempest-bursts whose rage was spent 
On hare stortm-coiaed oak, and rude roeks lightning- 
rent 


Enchanted lake! each nook and tiny cave 

‘That stad the blooming banks thy waters lave, 

Are fairy haunts—and quickened eyes may see 

‘Thais legions joined in elfin revelry : 

While o'er the scene the amiling day-king nods, 
As mother earth uplifts this chalice to the gods. 


‘Fhou gem of wondrous beauty! what to thee 
Are all the jewelled toys of majesty? 
When thy clear sun-lit depths, and wavelets bright, 
‘Fiash on our gaze their overwhelming light, 
‘We deem thou art # mighty emerald, set 
_ By the great Artist's hand, in Nature's coronet. ° 
ene 
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BY DELIA WARD. 


8rircu, stitch, stitch, and tick, tick, tick, has 
been the burden of a duet, kept up between a 
bright-eyed needle, and a stout old pendulam 
for the last two or three hours, this clear, cold au- 
tgamn night. Now the pendulum is singing his 
tolo, for the needle rests awhile, and Margaret 
Jays the last fold in the rich silk she has been 
making ; looking the while admiringly at its 
exceeding loveliness. 

“Done at last, mother dear, and very glad am 
I—stop a minate, here are still a few bastings.” 
Stooping down to pick out these, some fringe 
became tangled, and suddenly pulling the table- 
cloth by which she was sitting, the room was in 
total darkness. A large oil lamp completely 
overturned, and nothing to receive it but the 
beautifal dress. 

“Why, Margaret, what have you done ?” ex- 
dsimed Mrs. Nelson. 

“Mother! mother! what shall I do?’ sobbed 
her daughter, in the same breath. “I dare not 
look—Mrs. Ecley’s dress is ruined—what shall 
Tdo!” 

“Keep it perfectly still, my dear, until I get a 
lamp, it may not be eo bad as we think.” 

The few seconds which elapsed before her 
mother could procure a light, seemed an age to 
poor Margaret. One flash of thought showed 
her the indignant owner of the dress, and the at- 
‘endant evils resulting from the unfortunate ac- 
cident stoog ont as brightly as though written 
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in phosphorus, ard only awaiting this unlucky 
darkness to show themselves. Itwas no half' 
way ruin, the lamp had done its very bestor 
worst, and not one breadth only, but two ar 
three showed upon their glossy surface, dazk, 
degperate-looking spots of lamp oil. 

“We ought to be very thankful, my child, 
that this is all,” said Mrs. Neleon, after carefully 
examining the dress. | 

“ All, mother! pray is not this anongh 
Rain, you see—utter rain.” 

“ Bad enough, no doubt, and yet it remains to 
be seen what we ean do. But just think of it; 
if Thad not refused to burn that dangerous finid, 
what might have been the consequences ? you 
might have been ruined for life, instead of a 
dress alone. Trust me, Maggie, no circum: 
stance is so dark but there is a darker.” 

“ Yes, I know it, mother,” answered Marga- 
ret, piteously, not half convinced, as she knelt 
looking intently at those indelible spogs ; “ yet I 
must say I could have made quite a display of 
my gratitude if this, too, had been It is. 
done, no help for it now ; and all the little say- 
ings we made for the coming winter must go to 
replace it ;” and Margaret looked at the lamp, as 
reproachfully as though it might be touched, and 
in some way repair the injury. “I will nat 
mourn over it. There, your toast will be burn- 
ed, end the tea is getting cold; you are tired, 
too; sit downwhile I get every thing ready.” So 
saying, she playfully pressed her mother into a 
seat. 

Mrs. Nelson sat quietly as her daughter could. 
have wished, watching her as she flitted abont- 
their small but pleasant room. The round table 
was set out, the bright blaze made shadows 
dance up and over the clean, white cloth, two 
fragrant cups of tea were smoling all ready, and 
Maggie waited to do the honors of their quies 
meal. What a loving cheat was that, each trys 
ing to eat, when we all know that a sudden mis- 
fortune, like « fine dinner, is quite enough for a 
time to banish hunger. 

Margaret did not notice that her food remainad 
wholly untasted, and that she had been sitting 
for at least ten minutes in a brown study, until 
a sigh from her mother aroused her. She bright 
ened up at once, and reproached herself for mak- 
ing a bad matter any worse by a sad counte- 
nanee. “Do not sigh, mother, I was only 
thinking of how many comforts you must be der 
prived, just through my carelossness; I cannot 
forgive myself—yet I was 80 glad to have it fm 
ished, I could not be very quist. Next time, the 
rejoicing must be reserved until the dress is 
fairly out of the house.” 
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* We camnot prevent }, and this was 
parely an accident,” said Mrs, Nelson. “I am 
sure if we are in want, something will be pro- 
vided ; 20 keep your happy spirit, my child, do 
not check it; among all my priceless blessings, 
this is by no meang the least.” 

“ There, I have been trying very hard to keep 
from crying, and if you flatter me, I certainly 
mast ;” and tears were already glistening in her 
beight eyes, though sho brushed them away, and 
tried to look very cheerful. 

“ Shall you have sufficient time to finish the 
Gress? It will take you several hours probably 
to match the silk.” 

“O, yes, Mrs. Spring is making several for 
Mrs. Eddy, they are to be finished any time this 
week. She expects me to do one more, and as 
this is only Wednesday there will be plenty of 
time.” 

set off in the morning with a light 
beart. The clear, bracing air came with its cold 
Indes upon her cheek, making it rosier than ever. 
The city spires looked taller against the blue 
sky, and distance looked more distant, with no 
leaves and foliage to soften the scene. The 
brown trees were stripped and bare, while be- 
meath'them, strewn upon the ground, the yellow 
leaves sent up to the boughs where they had 
dung,  perfame, even in their withered beauty. 

It was quite early, and the shops being quite 
empty, Margaret was readily served, and had 
either her time nor paticnce exhausted. She en- 
tered one, another and another, without any suc- 
cess, when at last the truth began to dawn upon 
her mind; the silk could not be matched. At 
the very last place where there was any chance, 
to her inquiry, the shopman replied, “I think, 
mise, you will find it impossible to obtain any- 
thing of the kind in this city; it is a peculiar 
otyle of silk, and if there had been aay in the 
market, I should probably have noticed it.” 

“ None in the market!” reiterated Margaret, 
while a frightened feeling began to creep over 
her. Throwing it off with an effort, sbe thanked 
the shopman, and went out again into the street. 
Where togo now? what todo! she mast think 
it over, and try to understand the extent of her 
misfortune. It would bea pity to return to her 
mother with the disappointment, as she could do 
nothing to alleviate it; so thinking, Margaret 
turned into a by-street, where there were few 
persons passing, that sh®8 might walk slowly, 
end meditate on the next thing tobedone. The 
$dea had at first suggested itself to go to Mra. 
Ecley, but had been dt once rejected as imprac- 
tieable. Now, however, there seemed no other 
alternative. It was far preferable to telling Mire. 
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Spring, who was anything but mild when her 
affairs went on smoothly ; and the effect of such 
announcement, even Mapgie’s independent spirit 
shrank from encountering. The grosentes of 
Mrs. Spring’s anger was very, very trying. A 
well-bred person, even if offended, would pe less 
demonstrative ; and if at all generously inclined, 
Mrs. Ecley might tell her where the silk was 
procured, and give her time to obtain it, and re 
make the skirt, without Mrs. Spring ever being 
the wiser. So argued Margaret, as she paced 
up and down the quiet street, until at last, having 
fairly purauaded herself all would come out right 
if Mrs. Ecley could only be seen, with new hope 
beaming from her fine eyes, she bent her eteps 
in the direction of C—— street. Alas for ber 
courage, the first sight of that interminable range 
of handsome houses sent it off like a frightened 
bird. Nothing but that stern promoter of deeds, 
necessity, kept her on her way. i 
The fronting pavements and-heavy granite or 
marble steps were cold and damp from the re 
cent morning drenching given by the brisk sert- 
ing-men, and as the number of the house had e+ 
caped her memory, she was obliged to run op 
and down many of these to read the names 
which were not legible from the street. Any one 
of the servants, polishing the plate-glace windows 
or otherwise engaged in renovating these aristo- 
cratic establishments, could bave informedher of 
the object of her search at once, but anxiety, 
and the thoughts of tho dreaded explanation 
sealed her lips. There was some relief in pat 
ting off the evil moment by making herself be 
lieve it was very difficult to find Mrs. Ecley’s 
The name was before her at last, however, ap- 
pended to the door ofa mansion as frightfully dis- 
tingue as any of the others, and there was noth- 
ing for her bat to ring the bell, which she did with 
atimidity which was sure not to bring a sptedy 
response. As neither the first nor second appeal 
succceded in arousing any one, the fear of tell- 
ing her story was wholly merged in the more 
trying apprehension that the -lady was absent 
from the city, and that Mrs. Spring's anger was 
inevitable. As she stepped back to examine the 
premises more closely, to see if there appeared 
to be any one at home, a hurried footstep was 
heard coming through the vestibule, and the door 
was thrown hastily open by an elderly woman. 
Margaret made known her wish as quickly #2 
possible ; but seeing the woman draw her breath 
to reply, and half close the door before the re- 
quest was fairly made, sho added, with a little 
assumption of authority, “I am, sewing for 
Mrs. Ecley, and it is necessary I should be 
admitted.” he 
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“0, yes, come in then,” she answered, her 
countenance clearing a little ; “ wonder I hadn’t 
known you were the sewing-girl ;” then in a 
Tngubrious tone, “I am sure there can’t be tao 
much help in a house like this. There,” point- 
ing to the broad staircase, “go right up, and I 
will send a housemaid to you, get your things off 
as quick as ever you can.” So saying, the 
‘matron hurried away, while Margaret ascended 
the stairs as she was bidden. There was evi- 
dently a mistake, bud if it afforded an opportuni- 
ty of doing the errand there would be no harm 
in making the most of it. Arrived at the land- 
ing, she hesitated ; nearly fifteen minutes elapsed, 
and no person came to speak to her or tell where 
she should go. One could not fail to notice the 
alr of disorder which seemed to ptevail in the 
honse. Light but hurried steps were constantly 
going to and fro, there was # sound of muffled 
voices, and now and then suppressed sobbings. 
Margaret had just decided to return without in- 
trading any farther, when a servant-girl appeared 
at the end of the hall, and beckoned her forward. 
Ina low voice, Margaret suggested she had best 
take her name to Mrs. Ecley ; if not the person 
she was expecting, it might not be agreeable for 
her tobe shown in. The girl answered only by 
slook of wonderment, and passing along the 
gallery threw open the door of a large, partially- 
darkened room, and left her to make her own 
way. Itwasa sleeping apartment. Two chil- 
dren’s cots with the snowy drapery tumbled and 
unmade, were on one side, at the other the nurse 
was seated upon a couch, having @ young child 
in her arms, and at her feet upon the floor, were 
two little girls with their heads buried in her lap 
and sobbing piteously. 

Margaret's sympathies were at once excited. 
Iwas plain she was mistaken for some one who 
‘as expected to do something, and throwing 
ter bonnet and shawl upon a chair by the door, 
the went across the room, and putting a hand 
thon each of the little weeping heads, asked ten- 
derly, what had happened, and if there was 
anything she could do? 

“Why, don’t you know their mother is dead, 
Poor little dears 1”” 

“Mr. Ecley dead!” exclaimed Margaret, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, died last night, very sudden, nobody 
thought of sach a thing. She was perfectly well, 
getting all ready to go off a journey just as soon 
uMr. Ecley got better of the terrible fever that 
bas been on him. Now she’s gone so sudden, 
tad he’s ten times ‘worse for the shock, and he 
getting on so well before, too. , dear, it’s 
dreadfal.”” 
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At this the children began to cry afresh. May 
garet saw that the enumeration of their troubles 
was the worst thing possible, and telling the 
nurse she would remain there, begged her to ask 
the |.ousekeeper to step up to the room for a 
minute and let her know what was to be dane. 

“Why, miss, you are to see about the chil 
dren’s dresses.” i 

“Very well, you bad best go ask her to come 
up ; or, I will go to her if yon will show me the 
way.” 

70, youmay stay. Ihaven’t eaten a mouth- 
fal of breakfast to-day, for them poor dears, and 
Yd rather you’d stay.” Disengaging hereelf 
from the girls, she laid the sleeping child in his 
crib and went out. . 

Margaret, the tears starting from her own, 
eyes, strove to comfort the little ones, Hergen- 
tle, judicious words soon had the effect to make 
them rise from the floor and nestle upon the, 
couch at her side. No one had had time to look 
after them, and the peculiar method of comfort, 
ing which servants always adopt, of pitying, and, 
going over again and again with the cause of sor. 
row, had worn upon them to such a degree thas, 
they were trembling all over with a feverish ex- 
citement. Margaret’s cool hand smoothed 
their brows, her loving kiss and low tones of ten- 
derness cheered and comforted them, and when 
Mrs. Primmins, the housekeeper, came in half 
an honr after, they were sleeping sweetly side 
by side upon one of the beds, with each a hand 
in Margaret’s, who was leaning over them. 

-It was the same person who had admitted her 
anhour before. “Iam really thankfal to see, 
that,” she said, in an under tone ; “ they have not 
slept a wink since twelve o’clock last night. 
Now what do you wish of me? I am in great 
haste, besides having a racking headache.” 

In afew words Margaret explained the mis-_ 
take which had occurred, and was about resum- 
ing her bonnet and shawl. 

“But the other person has not come,” said 
Primmins, with a woe-begone look, “and Iam 
sure I don’t know what's to be done. Can't. 
you possibly stay to-day at least? The goods 
will be sent right up for you to work upon. 
There is nots soul to see to anything but me. 
Mrs. Ecley’s sister, Mrs, Evans, is over, but 
she’s just good for nothing, what with her grief 
and her watching Mr. Ecley.” . 

Margaret reflected that the day was her own; 
even if she had the silk, now there was no need, 
of hurrying about poor Mrs. Ecley’s dress, so the 
heart of Primmina was cheend by her consent 
ing to remain; premising, however, thu: she 
must first go home for a short time. This was 
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gladly acceded to, and in a few minutes Mar. 
faret was on her way back. With chastened 
Pelings she left the house of mourning, and 
‘with a deep impression of the truth, that where 
death leaves the loved circle unbroken, other sor- 
soweshould be held lightly, and horne bravely. 

Stopping at Mrs. Spring’s, she told of her en- 
gegement. For once, that lady was not offended 
atone of her employees presaming to havea 
taind of her own. “Tt happens very well after 
ef,” she said, “for Mrs. Evans has sent for 

e one to work for her, and as you are at the 

leys, there is no use in my sparing any one 
se. Go, and get through just as quick as you 
can, for I hear there will probably be more fash- 
fonable mourning to be got up in that street be- 
fore the week is over; there is nobody else to 
pat the crape folds on if you are busy.” 

“Heartless,” murmured Margaret to herself ; 
then recalled it witha tinge of conscience. “It 
is all habit, I daresay, one cannat expect her to 
mourn for every one, I must not judge so read- 
ily.” She soon reached home, and Mrs. Nelson’s 
firet words to her danghter, were to inquire if 
she had procured the silk. ‘No, ma’am, I have 
thot, bat let me tell you all about it.” The cir- 
camstances which had transpired were speedily 
narrated, and with a most portentous sigh, the 
usually hopeful girl concluded: ‘Now what 
‘will be done when this is all over and the dress 
is called for I suppose there is no one now who 
cam tell me anything about its purchase.” 

‘The matter was discussed and re-discussed be- 
tween mother and daughter, but without bring- 
ing it to an issue. Margaret had not been idle 
during the conversation., With light step and 
Qusy fingers, a dozen little trifles had been ac- 
complished, which would be of service to her 
thother during her absence. It was arranged 
that%hould she be obliged to remain at the Ec- 
Teys over night, Mrs. Nelson would go and stay 
with a neighbor over the way, who was always 
pleased to have her company. She was a calti- 
vated woman, and her society was always wel- 
dome to the few friends who had not lost sight of 
her'in her humble position. The father of Mar- 
garet as & lawyer of superior talont, but he died 
yung and left his wife and infant daughter de- 
pendent on the bounty of relations; too proud 
tb’ rotitit #0, Mrs. Nelson had strnggled on 
atone, supporting herself and child, until her eye- 
sight, from too constant application, beginning 
to fifi, the greater part of the labor of necessity 
devolved upon Margaret. Bravely did she per- 
fotm hef'tdsk, but it became daily more percep- 
ete Within ‘thetr'little domicile, that but one 
Pair of hands supplied the necessities. This af- 
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fair of the dress, to take away their slender sav- 
ings jugt as winter was in prospective, appeared 
the greatest misfortune which could have hap 
pened. The hour which Margaret thought to 
remain at home had already elapsed. Bidding 
her mother good-by with a much more cheerful 
air than her heart sanctioned, she returoed to 
C— street. 

It was the evening after Mrs. Ecley’s funeral. 
Margaret had been so constantly employed in 
one kind office and another, from the first mo- 
ment she returned, until the present, that ipwes 
impossible to go home. Now, she sat inthe 
bay window of the spacious sitting-room, with 
the children about her, trying to make them un- 
derstand she must go. Ellen and Grace strove 
with all their powers of reasoning to make her 
remain, and the baby boy, Willie, with his chab- 
by arms clasped tightly around her neck, defied 
her to attempt such a thing. It did seem hard 
to leave them just then, for their aunt wished to 
return to her own home for the night, the set- 
vants were all condoling with each other in the 
lower regions ; the children were of course ban- 
ished from their father’s sick room, and but forber, 
would be lonely enough. There was no reason 
why she should remain, and telling them for the 
hundredth time it was not possible, she vainly 
endeavored to unclasp Willie’s arms. 

Just at the moment Mrs. Evans’s carriage 
was brought round and that lady entered the 
room. The children immediately commenced 
imporguning her. It was not necessary, however, 

order to obtain their wish, for she hed come 
for the same purpose. If Margaret could remain 
it would be much more satisfactory than taking 
the children home with her, as she had intended. 
Their father would prefer they should remainat 
home, if it was possible to make them comfort 
able. There was no great reason for a refustl, 
and Mrs, Evans had been so kind Margaret was 
happy to be of service to her in any way- 

The next morning a note fall of directions 
came to Primmins from Mra. Evans. Excite 
ment and grief had completely prostrated her 
strength, and she would not be able to eome 
over during the day. The little girls were in 
want of warm dresses for the autumn, and Diss 
Nelson had better remain during the week and 
sew for them, unless she had some previous ee 
gagement. The purport of this was commun! 
cated to Margaret, and, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Spring’s avowed determination that her best 
girls should not be kept upon children’s clothes, 
she at once consented to sew for them. But 
Margaret would not have dared to brave her ¢m- 


| ployer’s displeasure in this manner, had she ¢x* 


pected to be dependent upon her as usual. She 
had resolved to leave Mrs. Spring. Her judg- 
ment had pointed out, and not without snfficient 
reasoh, a mach more congenial way for main- 
taining herself and mother, than the one she 
tow followed. ‘ 

Maggie meant to be a governess. The idea 
would have appalled her once, and nothing short 
of a collegiate course have seemed sufficient to 
qualify one for such a position. But the often 
expressed wish of Ellen and Grace that she 
should be their governess, for Aunt Evans had 
said they must have one, had caused her to fath- 
om her own acquirements and see what they 
were good for. The result was satisfactory even 
to herself, and om a proper opportunity, she de- 
termined to ask Mrs. Evans if the thing were 
possible. If she would hear of it, which Mag- 
Bie had great hopes of, it would be quite easy to 
be examined by s competent person as to her 
proficiency in the necessary branches, and 
bring to Mr Ecley a statement of her qualifica- 
tions. Being in the family and already loving 
the children, it did not seem so formidable as it 
would have appeared in any other case. Mar- 
garet hied home to her mother to tell of her ar- 
Tanigement for the week, and to lay before her the 
new design which had fixed itself so strongly in 
ber own mind. / 

Mrs. Nelson knew her danghter to be capable 
of filling the position with credit to herself, and 
even of educating much older children than Mrs. 
Ecley’s; but she was not so sanguine as Marga- 
ret, and pointed out many discouraging circum- 
stances which her knowledge of the world taught 
her existed in this case. ‘ However,” she con 
Gnued, “do not by any means give up the ides ; 
hope and resolution are the guide-posts to 
muccess.”” 3 

It woald be an era in her life should she be 
successful, and not without earnest prayers, that 
only fit were best might it take place, did she, 
when the proper time came, make her wishes 
known to Mrs. Evans. She was greatly surpris- 
edatfirst, bat having already become much pre- 
Possessed in Margaret’s favor, promised to 
speak to Mr. Ecley about the matter at once. 
His reply, to Margaret’s great joy, was in the af- 

ive. The whole arrangements were soon 
made, and she was installed governess. 

One might think it no great thing to be a nur- 
tery teacher, but not so Maggie, for she knew it 
would give her much time, and many facilities 
for educating herself and ‘preparing for some- 
thinghigher. The affair of the dress was con- 
fided to Mre. Evans by Margaret, before she 
would assume the duties efhernéw position. Jt 
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was dismissed as of no great moment; especial- 
ly as it was a painful subject. Mr. Ecley pur- 
chased the dress in a neighboring city, and could 
probably tell her all she wished to know in re 
gard to it. 

Several weeks had elapsed since Margaret 
took up her abode in C—— street, when oné 
morning, the firston which Mr. Ecley was to at- 
tempt breakfasting down stairs, he asked his sis- 
ter-in-law her opinion of the children’s governess. 

“My opinion—why do you Just ask, pray 1 has 
anything happened 1” 

“No, nothing important. But since,I aiit 
getting better the children are with me more or 
less, and they are constantly prattling of ‘Mag- 
gie.’ It struck me she must be very young, and 
quite incompetent to control them, if she allows 
such familiarity.” 

“ Have you seen her yet 1” asked Mrs. Evans, 

“No, I have not,” was the laughing reply, aif 
he wrapped his dressing-gown closer, and tried 
to steady his footsteps, by holding to the easy- 


chair. 

“You had best see her then; why are you 
smiling t” . 

“Your manner seems to imply that only is 
needed to convince one emphatically of some- 
thing.” 

“Well, as I recommended her, there is some 
personal feeling in the case. Yoa will find, I 
think, my good brother, she may be young, b8 
called ‘Maggie,’ and yet implicitly obeyed at 
the same time.” 

“Tdare say. Just pull that bell for Tom.” 

Mrs. Evans complied, and by Tom’s abetet- 
ance Mr. Ecley reached the’breakfastroom. It 
was not understood that he was to be down. 
The children were at table, and Margaret pre- 
siding as usual. With a sigh, almost a grodd, 
Mr. Ecley saw his wife’s place filled by a stran- 
ger, and searcely glaneed at poor Margaret ss 
his sister mentioned her name. The delighted 
voices of the children were some relief to its 
thronging memories, bat it was a weary meal for 
all, A thousand fears came into Margasets 
mind, which, when by herself, she freely indulg- 
ed. Would that stern-looking man, when he 
came to see for himself, be satisfied with her + 
Would the method she had adopted with his 
children suit him? They were certainly doing 
well eo far, but would he think so? These tor 
menting questions had to be thrust aside, and 
Margaret resolved to try and look on the sanny 
side, and see what tine woulddo. The old gem- 
tleman behaved very wisely by letting well 
exough alone. Mid-winter found her still there, 
and for aught thet mppeared to the contrary 
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Mkely to remain. But one subject had become 
& constant source of annoyance to Maggie. Mr. 
Ecley had never beon informed of the destruction 
of the valuable dress, and every day her oon- 
science reproached her for concesling it. 

In a fit of desperation one morning, she seated 
herself at the table, and resolved to write a note 
telling all the particulars, be the result what it 
might. The epistle was written and despatched, 
and the reply awaited with no little trepidation. 

“Come in,” called out Mr Ecley, as arap was 
heard at the library door, and Tom forthwith 
presented himself. 

“Letter, sir. Miss Nelson.” 

“Ha,” said his master, with a look of in- 
terrogation. 
" “ Miss Nelson wished me to handit t’ye.” 

Mr. Ecley read the laconic epistle through, 
laid it aside, and fell into a reverie. Suddenly 
it occurred to him, the governess might be anx- 
fous for a reply ; the tone of the note had said as 
much. He rang the bell, desired to see Miss 
Melson, and began pacing the floor. 

“You sent for me, sir,” said Margaret, as af- 
ter entering, she tried vainly, by moving a chair, 
laying down a book and the like, to attract his at- 
tention, which had become absorbed by some- 
thing passing in the street. 

“ Ah, yes, Miss Nelson—pray be seated.” 

He took a seat opposite. Margaret’s color 
was a little heightened in anticipation of an ex- 
pected rebuke, and her fingers played nervously 
with s carl of sunny brown hair, which had 
somehow escaped, and rested upon the shoulder 
of her modest dark dress, 

Robert Ecley’s first thought on seeing that 
girlish figure, evidently so much afraid of him, 
‘was to say, “do not be frightened, my child ;” 
bat the next, as he caught a fall glance from her 
earnest, anxious eyes, was to upbraid himself for 
having been so uncourteons, nay, rude, since she 
had been in the house. He remembered how 
his own motherless children had been tenderly 
eared for, and had often whispered to him of what 
Maggie had told them of heaven and the angels, 
and he knew in all her daties, she had been 
strictly conscientious, "It was but a flash of 
thought, yet it made him thank her cordially for 
hor kindness, and established, by an electric pow- 
ex, an understanding between two persons who 
had been so long beneath one roof almost unac- 
quainted. 

“And what shall I do with what I wrote to 
you of?” asked Margaret, as she rose to go, after 
as half hour’s conversation. A shadow crossed 
her companion’s brow as he answered, “ nothing, 
I prefer it should remain as it is.” 
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This was but the beginning of pleasant hours 
passed in that luxarious library. Nearly every 
day through the springtime and summer, Mr. 
Ecley sent for Miss Nelson to bring the children 
that he might read aloud to them for an hoar. 

The autumn leaves were again beginning to 
fall, and Maggie was not as happy as she bed 
been a year ago. It was a brilliant sunset, and 
she sat alone in the bay window, where the little 
ones had first begged her to remain with them. 

A handsome carriage dashed up to the door, 
and Mr. Ecley stepped from it and leisurely a 
cended the steps. A flood of crimson colored 
Margaret’s cheeks, and a short gasp came from 
her parted lips, as if his presence had betrayed 
her thonghts. 

“You here, Miss Margaret 1” he asked, look- 
ing in, toasing down his driving gloves, and com- 
ing forward. ‘Nellie is wanting you for a 
drive; are you inclined to go?” 

“Now is my time,” thought Margaret ; “it is 
weak for me to delay longer.” He was bending 
over her, waiting areply. She could not speak 
firmly thus. Rising from her seat and turning 
away, the wards came, stern, abrupt, and with 
an effort that was only too perceptible “Mr. 
Ecley, it is a year to-day since you employed me 
to teach your children. I think I will not re 
main any longer, if you please.” 

She meant to say employ, to speak like a ser- 
vant, anything, everything, to frighten herself 
outof the burning devotion which had crept un- 
called for into her heart, and ruined her peace. 

Could she have seen the emotions which swept 
across that manly face at her side, as the little 
speech fell upon his ears, it might have kindled 
an unthought-of hope. But no, his answer, dis- 
tinct and cutting, was all she comprehended. 

“You hgve anticipated my own wishes,” he 
said, “ I have thought for some time it would be 
as well for you to relinquish the situation.” 

With unsteady steps, the words sounding like 
a knell, she sought the door. 

“ Margaret, child,” exclaimed her companion, 
starting forward, “did you, can you believe mé 
in earnest? Spare thee, darling, never !” And 
drawing Maggie gently to his arms he murmur- 
ed a fervent ‘God bless thee.” The revulsion of 
feeling was too much, whe had nerved herself to 
endure and suffer, but kindness, lore, his love, 
had thrown off every barrier, and she wept likes 
child—Soon the humble Margaret Nelson became 
the loved and cherished wife of Mr. Robert Ecley. 

$$$ —___ 

Minds of the very highest order, who hare 
given an unrestrained course to their caprice, or 
to their passions, would have been so mach 
higher by subduing them. 
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THE MOTHERLESS, 





By uns. B. 7. RLDREDGR. 


Taaw a Httle dark-cyed boy, with shining suburn hair, 

ast waved around his pare, pale brow in ringlets long 
and fair; 

Bat o'er his brow there dwelt a shade, pnd in hiseye a 
tear— 

T Als that he was motheriees in this cold world so drear. 


“ Came tome,darling, come to me!” in gentle tones I said, 

“and on a childless mother's breast repose thy aching 
‘head ;” 

‘With cautious step he sought my side, like some poor, 
frightened bird, 

And gazed with wonder In my face, as love’s glad tones 
he heard. 


‘And soon the little tear-wet fhoe was fondly prest to mine, 

I whispered softly in his ear, in aceents low and kind, 

“Dost know, sweet darling, there is One that dwells in 
heaven above, 

Who will watch o'er thee night and day with never chang- 
ing love?” 2 


*Ewas thus I soothed the suffering one till smiles succeed- 
ed tears; ; 
“Ewas sad to see grief touch the heart of one so young In 


years; 
To sees young and tender heart just bursting into iife, 
Chilled by the cold and blighting frost of bittermens and 
rife, 


God shield the mothesiess from harm—the poor and help- 
leas things! 
0, may they early feel the joy a Sevlour’s bleeeing brings! 
May rome kind angel Unger nigh, earth’s orphaned ones 
‘to bless; 
‘This be the prayer of every heart: God shield the mother- 
+ ea! 
© ren 
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BY ARTHUR MERVIK. 
Wrram the softly illuminated parlor of a state- 
ty mansion in Berkely-square, seated upon a 
Tich lounge, was the widow of Sir Richard Earle 
and her young daughter, Constance. : 
The mellowed rays from a silver lamp fell fall 
upon their faces, revealing the exquisite contour 
oftwo of the most besatifal heads in old England. 
‘What the elder had lost of youthfal bloom, was 
amply made up by an intellectual loveliness rare- 
ly surpassed. But the broad and lofty brow was 
contracted now, by what seemed extreme men- 
tal angnish ; and the large dark eyes that gleam- 
ed below were mournful and melancholy as 
death. 

Constance — Constance,” she murmured, 
“my only, my beloved child! Never has your 
mother denied you aught that could dd to your 
hsppiness. O, believe her when she solemuly 
assures you, that William Taunton can never 
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make you happy. Would to God Ihad died, ere 
I admitted him to my house and hearth! Bast 
who could have dreamed of his wooing thee, my 
young, my beautiful child! Why, he is nearly 
double thine own age, and already a husband in 
the sight of the Almighty. But you do not, you 
cannot love this man. He hes enlisted your 
sympathies, but yet your heart is untouched. 
Say that itis s0, Constance, say that I am right.” 

The sweet young face that had nestled to 
Lady Earle’s bosom flushed crimson, and the 
soft blue eyes drooped till their long, brown 
lashes shaded the rounded check below, as she 

*‘anawered : 

Mother, dear mother, forgive me, but I do 
Pove Sir William Taunton, and believe him-to 
have been wrouged by the woman who deserted 
him. Why, O, why, if you have loved him not, 
have you permitted his visits here ?” 

“Becausé,” answered Lady Earle, “ because 
he once benefited your dead father; and I could 
not bear to give way to the suspicions I have 
entertained of him. Besides I deemed yous 
child, and knew his visits could not injure me. 
O, Constance! promise me that you will listen 
to no love-words from Sir William, for two 
years; if at the end of that time you still love 
bim, or fancy that you do, I will make no ob- 
jections to your union.” 

And Constance promised, but sho sighed as 
she did so, and her rose-lips quivered as she & 
membered the soft voice and the melancholy 
dark eyes of her lover. 

As the jewelled fingers of Lady Earle gathered 
the heavy brown curls from her daughter’s neck 
and heaving bosom, she wondered that she had 
not noticed how womanly Constance had be- 
come. The rich crimson, flooding lips and 
cheek, the dreamy expression of the thoughtful 
eyes, revealed to the anxious heart of the moth- 
er, that though the innocence of childhood remain- 
ed, its unconsciousness had departed forever. 

One year of Constance’s probation had passed, 
and still her veins throbbed, and her pure cheek 
finshed at the mention of Sir William’s name. 
Rigidly had she adhered to her promise. Never 
had she given her lover an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her alone ; but upon the street, in the 
park, at the theatre, she had met him frequently, 
and bis reproachfal looks nursed the fire that 
still barned in her young breast. 

“Come, Constance,” said the clear voice of 
Lady Earle, “it is time to dress for the theatre, 
to-night. Remember the new primadonna is 
to appear, and with all the rest of the world, I am 
all eagernoss and expectation.” 

The light form of Constance was soon robed 
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in a dress of blue velvet, and her soft throat and 
erms adorned with strings of pure, satin-like 
pearls. Her eyes flashed, and her cheeks glow- 
ed, for at the theatre she was sure to see Sir 
William. Lovely she looked, and was; and 
Lady Earle’s heart throbbed with pride, as she 
smoothed with her own white hands the long 
curls of brown hair, and fastened them back 
from the snowy forehead of ber child. 

The theatre was crowded to overflowing, and 
& thousand eyes bright and eager with expecta- 
tion were fixed upon the stage, as the curtain 
slowly rose and revealed the fine face and ex- 
qnuisite proportions of the new prima donza. 

Constance’s glance rested upon her lover, ang 
sickly feeling seized her heart, as she saw him 
start forward in his seat, and gaze with intense 
interest, and visible emotion, upon that beautiful 
face, now the centre of attraction to countless 
eyes. 

Robed in a dress of pink silk, totally without 
ornament or furbelow of any kind, her long ehin- 
ing mass of coal-black hair streaming wildly over 
peck, shoulders and arms, nearly to her feet, 
weird-looking eyes, fixed, it seemed to Constance, 
apon Sir William Taunton, stood the new star 
ofthe theatre! Young as that face was, there 
were lines about the passionate mouth rarely 
seep at even mature age. And within the dark 
@pths of those melancholy eyes, gleamed an ex- 
-pression of conscious power and passion seldom 
equalled. Never rested that look in eyes that 
have not poured forth the bitter tears of suffering 
and neglect. 

“0, there are those young in years, whose 
hearts are prematurely old. Wise are they in 
that mournful wisdom, born of a too eerly appre- 
ciation and knowledge of human ills. Woe to 
the heart, taught by an early acquaintance with 
wrong, to turn from mankind with loathing and 
suspicion! Woe to the youthful breast that frets 
beneath a burden of melancholy experience, be- 
longing only to those who have passed tho merid- 
ian of life,and are moving with. rapid strides 
downward to the grave! Bloom, beauty, hope, 
are the especial prerogatives of the young,and woe 
be to the heart rebbeq in childhood of that igno- 
ance and innocence which lead it to gaze only 
upon the flowers bedecking the entrance into lifo, 
and not upon the faded blossoms and with- 
ered wastes that lie beyond! The dullest intel- 
lect in that vast assembly felt at once, that such 
had been the woman’s fate, now, for the first 
time before the public. Bitter indeed had been 
the experience that lifted her above and beyond 
the necessity ofeven the sympathics of the mul- 
titude before her. 
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Clear, sweet, as the carol of a bird, rose her 
powerfal voice upon the air. Higher, still higb- 
er it ascended, in its thrilling and sharp sweet 
ness, until it seemed to pierce through the lofty 
arched roof of the building, and float onward ant 
upward to the very gates of heaven. Not s 
sound, not a breath, disturbed the perfect silence, 
as the last note died upon the ravished ear of 
thousands. 

Again the silver voice gushed forth in musi 
and Constance herself forgot all things in the 
deep interest she now felt in the singer, as she 
murmured rather than sung, in tones that brought 
tears to every eye: | 


‘+ Restore me, restere me the depth and the truth, 
‘The hopes that came o'er me in earliest youth ; 
‘Their gloes.is departed, their magic is flown, 
Despairing, faint-hearted, I wander alone. 

« 
"Ts vain to regret thee, you will not regret, 
You will try to forget me, you cannot forget; 
‘We shall hear of each other, 0, misery to hear 
Those names from another that once were 90 debr. 


‘What slight words will sting us that breetheof the part; 
‘What slight things will bring us thoughts faded st Inst; 
‘The fond hopes that centred in thee are all deed, 
Bot the iron has entered the soul that they fed. 


‘Like others in seeming, I walk through lift’s pert, 
Cold, careless, and dreaming, with death tn my heart; 
No hope, no repentance, the spring of life o'er, 

All died with the feeling, he loves me no more.” 


“Mother, mother!” sobbed Constance, “how 
much she must have suffered! Did you gee thtt 
look of utter wretchedness shining! from her 
eyes?” 

Lady Earle grasped her daughter’s hand in both 
hers, and hurried in a state of feverish excite- 
ment to her carriage. “O, Constance!” she 
gasped, as the door closed upon them,’ “Can 
you bear to hear a terrible trath? That singer 
is the separated wife of Sir William Taunton. 
I recognized her from # picture he has in his 
possession. I am sure of it, as that I breathe 
this moment!” 

And Constance recalled the pale face of het 
lover, and his emotion at the singer’s appearance 
upon the stage, and her heart told her it was 
true. 

“Mother, mother!” she murmured, “she 
loves him even now. 0, can we not reunite 
them? There is some terrible mystery, I am 
sure, in this separation between them! That wo- 
man never was false to him! I read init her face, 
this moment present to me!” And the high-soul- 
ed, generous Constance wept in the\deep symp\ 
thy she felt for her, 

After all, Constance was not really in love; 
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abd Lady Karle clasped her hands in gratitude 
ts the trath burst upon her. 

Bat Taunton was not the selfish being Lady 
Earle had thought him. Had she remained a 
little longer at the theatre, she would have seen 
him rush like a madman to the stage, and with 

the speed of light, disappear behind the curtain. 
Could she have seen himy as again and again he 
baried his haughty head in the silk robes of his 
long-lost wife, she would have pitied him. 

“O, Isabel ! Isabel!” said Sir William, as he 
gathered her long black hair in his hands and 

held it passionately to his tearful face. “O, Isa- 
bel, I have sought thee to beg forgiveness for the 
thiserable past. Unjust, unmanly, ignoble was I 
to torture thee to the steps thou hast taken. In- 
nocent I feel that thou wast of the insinuations I 
tortured thee with, driving thee from the heart 
too proud until now to seek thee, and confess its 
fault, O, my wife! my wife! I was mad to 
dream of taking another to my house and heart. 
Ssy that you will forgive the years of banish- 
ment, sorrow and grief that I have caused thee! 
The divorce that I in my passion and madness 
at thy continued absence obtained against thee ; 
and to the eyes of the world all shall be made 
dear. Come to my home—thy home—for 0, it 
is thine still, at once—and I will devote my life, 
my whole fatare life, so long as God shall spare 
it, to thy happiness.” 

And Isabel St. Pierre, the long-absent, haugh- 
ty, passionate, but still loving, divorced wife of 
Sir William Taunton, wound her soft arms 
around his neck, and drew his head to her grief- 
worn breast. Back to the home, once made mis- 
erable by his unworthy suspicions, was Isabel 
borne; and humble and loving, clinging to her 
garments, and following her steps like a child, 
was the repentant husband. Again were they 
united, and with the years of happiness that fol- 
lowed, passed the grief-stricken lines, once so ab- 
parent upon Lady Taunton’s face. 





LOVE ANONG THE TURKS. 

A young man desperafely in leve with a girl 
st Sancho, eagerly sought to marry her, tae hia 
Beposele were rejected. In consequence of his 

pointment, he a some poison and de- 
palchied himself. The Turkish police instantly 
tarested the father of the yong woman, as the 

ore tz tapi plication, of the young man’s death, 
species of homicide; he became, 

forioe eaeehie for this act of suicide. 
When the case came before the magistrate it 
was urged litetally, by the accused, that if he, 
the had not a daughter, the deceased 
Would not have fallen in love, consequently he 


would nat have been disappointed, and have died. 
Upon all these connts he was mnulcted to pay 
the of the men’s life, which was 


at eighty piastres.—Sciota Gazette. 
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BY 8. H. NEWELL. 





Ir was at the close of a lovely day in the 
month of June, 183-, when I arrived in the vil- 
lage of L——, in Virginia, and repaired to the 
Union Hotel—or, rather, tavern,—kept by one 
Timothy Brown, Esq.; celebrated throughout 
the country for the gxcellent quality of its wines, 
etc., and the suspicious flavor of its “ Havana” 
cigars. 

Having resigned my travelling trank to the 
tender mercies of a burly negro porter, I saun- 
tered into the tavern (excuse me, I meant ho- 
tel), and taking possession of a copy of the 
only newspaper of which the village could 
boast, I seated myself near the door, and eagerly 
prepared to enjoy its contents, which consisted 
of a most qminous list of advertisements, mar- 
riages and deaths, the latest news from Rich- 
mond, and the virgin perpetration of some rustic 
laureate, “ born to blush unseen.” 

Having fully satisfied myself of the fact that 
the earth still continued to revolve upon its axis, 
I ordered a bottle of Madeira, and invited “‘ mine 
host” to partake of it, hoping thereby to obtain. 
some information respecting the world in gen- 
eral, and the village of L— in particolar. 

The wine speedily developed its admirable 
qualities in the person of Mr. Brown, who at 
once produced a duplicate bottle, and proposed 
atoast. We filled our glasses, and I inquired, 
“What shall it be?” 

“Long life to Ned Marston, and confusion to 
his enemies,” said Timothy, as he quaffed the 
inspiring draught. 

“And pray, who is Ned Marston ?” 

“Why, the young fellow that’s to be tried to- 
morrow for murdering Squire Somers. Haven’s 
you heard of it?” 

“J have not,” said I; “but sheuld like to 
hear ‘all about it, if you will consent to gratify 
my curiosity.” 

He at once assented, and accordingly I com- 
fortably located my feet upon an adjoining man- 
tel-piece, and having lighted a cigar, I listened 
to the following graphic detail of the circum- 
stances, which I subjoin for the benefit of the 
reader: 

“It is about two years to-day,” commenced 
Timothy, “since Mr. Somers came here, briag- 
ing with him his danghter Emily, as fine s girl 
as the sun ever shone upon. He bought the big 
white house just beyond here, on the hill, with 
all the ground near it, and called the place ‘Som- 
erville Grove.’ Some wecks after they had got 
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settled, there came a young chap from Rich- 
mond, Ned Marston, # second cousin to Miss 
Emily, and a great friend to the family. It 
seems that he lost his father three or four years 
ago, who left him nothing but a widowed 
mother, and a good education. He went to 
practice law, but his heart was too big for.his 
pocket ; so he came down here and commenced 
over again.” 

“Did his mother come with him 1” 

“O, yes; but the old lady died in a short 
time afeer it, and left Ned alone in the world— 
that is, as far as near relations are concerned. 
He took a great fancy to Miss Emily, and the 
old gentleman, her father, was very kind to Lim, 
and helped him along as much as he could. 
Things went on very well until last July, when 
Ned had a long talk with Mr. Somers, and fin- 
ished by asking him for his daughter. People 
say that the old man refased him. Anyhow, 
Ned left the house in a huff, and never went 
there again.” 

“But why should Mr. Somers refuse him, if 
hie daughter loved him?” I asked. 

“Well, he told him that it took money to 
keep a wife, and that he couldn’t expect to live 
on love.” 

“One night thoy had a party at John Fairley’s, 

- who lives near the grove, Miss Emily was in- 
vited, and so was Marston. Old Fairley’s son 
James, who had just come home-rom college, 
was very polite to her, and was mad enough 
because she danced with Ned, and wouldn’t 
have anything to say to him. After that he 
called to see her very often, but she always 
managed to avoid | him.” 

“Dw her father favor his advances?” said I, 
again interrupting him. 

“No. He said she was her own mistress, and 
could do as she pleased. Young Fairley said 
he knew who was at the bottom of it all, and 
swore he would fix him for it. He soon had a 
chance, and called Ned a poor pettifogger; but 
he got knocked down for his trouble. 

“(A few days ago, Mr. Somers went with 
Fairley to hunt rabbits among the hills. They 
had only been gone a short time, when Fairley 
came running in hero, almost out of breath, and 
pale asa ghost. He said that old Somers had 
been murdered, and that Ned Marston had shot 
him. 

“I started right off with him, and found the 
body lying on its face, and the back of his head 
fall of shot. And there sat Ned close by it, 
with his face on his hands, and his gun close by 
him. As soon as he saw me coming, he jamped 
up, and eaid: ‘My God, I’ve murdered him!’ 
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and then fall down, and fainted. We carried the 
body to the house, and poor Miss Emily was 
almost crasy ; but she wouldn’t believe that Ned 
had done it.” 

“Did he not attempt to escape t” 

“0, no; it nearly killed the poor fellow. He 
staid by the corpse until it was buried, and thea 
gave himeelf up.” , 

“What is the general opinion respecting it!” 
T asked. 

“Well,” said Timothy, “most people think is 
must have been an accident, and I think so too; 
but I can’t forget how savage Fairley looked 
when Miss Emily said, ‘I don’t belieye Edgar 
would do it.’ However, he’s to be tried to- 
morrow, and then I suppose it will all come 


out.” ‘ 
The village clock now admonished me that 


the hour for retiring had arrived. After thank- 
ing my friendly host, I adjourned to a small box 
up stairs, dignified by the title of “Room No. 
1.” And resolving to attend the trial on the 
morrow, I resigned myself to the embraces of 
Morpheus, and was soon buried in the “sweet 
forgetfulness of sleep.” 

The court-room was densely crowded, the 
jadge had taken his seat; and when I arrived 
the officers had gone for their prisoner. The 
clock struck ten, and the accused was conducted 
to the bar, there to answer to the laws of his 
country for the murder of his benefactor, the 
father of her whom he loved. All eyes were at 
once fixcd upon bim, as though to read his very 
soul; but he bore the scrutiny with an unflinch- 
ing firmness, which naught but conscious inno- 
cence could have supported. An almost breath- 
less silence was maintained while the clerk read 
the accusation. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “you 
are arraigned here to answer to the charge of 
wilfal and deliberate murder. Remember thet 
the law does not dictate what answer you shall 
give. Are you guilty or net guilty 1” 

Edgar Marston bowed low, and answered in & 
clear and distinet tone : 

« Not guilty.” 

Never shall I forget his appearance at that 
moment. His commanding figure was draws 
up to its utmost height; the raven locks which 
hung in disordered masses ovér his pallid brow, 
were brushed aside, and as he uttercd those mo- 
mentous words, he would have served asa fit 
ting representative of innocence repelling the 
assaults of malice. 

The clerk now called the name of “James 
Fairley.” The person thas named mounted the 
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witness stand with am assumed coafidénce, which 
is was plein he was far from feeling; and while 
endeavoring to maintain an expression of com- 
smniseration for the accused, he studiously avoided 
meeting his glance. 

He was young man, about two-and-twenty 
yeare of age, fashionably dressed, and possess- 
ing @ countenance on which dissipation and vice 
had left unmistakable traces. Daring the exami- 
nation, his eyes wandered in quick, uneasy glances 
over the crowded room, as though fearful of 

“some unexpected intruder, yet his answers to 
to the questions of the opposing counsel were 
clear and apparently truthful. His statement 
‘was as follows: 

** Last Thursday morning, about ten o'clock, 
I went to the residence of the deceased, and in- 
vited him to join me in a hunting excursion 
among the hills. He at once accepted the invi- 
tation, and taking his gun we started together, 
After beating about the bushes for some time, 
Mr. Somers started a rabbit, which ran down 
into the hollow near which I was standing. He 
requested me to remain where I was, while hoe 
approached it from the other side. As he walk- 
ed round the hill, I lost sight of him. Almost 
at the same instant I heard a loud report, and 
looking up, saw the prisoner rushing toward me, 
with a gun in his hand. As he neared me, I 
discovered that he trembled, and was deadly 
pale. 

***Save me! hidé me! he said. 
derer!’ 

**T asked him what was the matter. He point- 
ed to the top of the hill, and then added : 

“© 0, Enily, why df I ever know you!” 

Tis false!” exclaimed Marston, frantically. 
“T never nattered those words, and I call on 
Heaven to witness the truth of what I say.” 

A amile of bitter malignity passed over the 
face of the witness, as he continued: _ 

“I went in the direction which he had indicat- 
ed, and there found the body, as has been before 
stated. I bear the prisoner no ill will, and am 

_ Sorry to appear against him.” 

Fairley then left the stand, and several others 
‘were examined, some of whom, while they testi- 
fied to the general good character of the accused, 
stated that there had been some difficulty between 
him and Mr. Somers, which to their knowledge 
hed never been adjusted; that at the funeral 
Marston had betrayed the greatest agitation, 
and other symptoms of guilt. 

The jadge addressed the jury, informing them 
that although the eviderfce was all circamstan- 
tial, it bore heavily against the prisoner, and 
warned them not to let their sympathies inter- 


‘Tm a mur- 
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fore with the demande of justice. They con- 
salted without leaving the room, and for a few 
moments nothing broke the deathlike stiliness 
which prevailed. At leagth the foreman stated 
that they had agreed upon s verdict. 

“Is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?” 

In an instant every car was stretehed to catch 
the sound. 

“Gnuilty 1” was the response. 

The multitude waved to and fro, as though 
under the influence of an electric shock ; a wild, 
heart-piercing shyick rent the air, and Emily 
Somers was borne senseless from the courtroom: 
Women sobbed; and even men—stern, iron- 
hearted men—did not disdain to drep a few hon- 
est tears of pity. 

“ Edgar Marston,” said the judge, again ad- 
dressing him, “‘ have you any reason to show 
why sentence should mot be pronounced upon 
you!” ; 

There was no faltering hesitation, no unmanty 
terror, in his tones as he anewered : 

“The laws of my country declare me guilty 
of a foul and heinous crime, of which my own 
conscience declares me innocent. My hand 
may have done the deed; if so, it was purely 
accidental, and fate has decided against me; but 
hear me, while I swear that James Fairley has 
this day perjured hitsself before God and man. 
On the mogning of this sad occurrence I was 
hunting upon the same hill with my accuser. 
A rabbit started up before me, and I discharged 
my gun at him. The report sounded uncom- 
monly loud, and almost at the same instant I 
heard a loud groan. I hastened to the top of 
the hill, and there beheld my friend, my bene- 
factor, weltering in his blood. My horror and 
despair knew no bounds. I rashed. madly to- 
ward the foot of the hill, where I met James 
Fairley, and implored him to go for assistance. 
I never used the expressions of which he accuses 
me, although I believed myself to be the mur- 
derer. I shall soon appear before the Great 
Tribunal above, there to prove my innocence 
and confound my enemies. I have nothing 
more to say.” ‘ 

At this moment a noise was heard atone of 
the doors, and am eged man was seen making 
his way toward the witness-etand. All gave 
way before him, and John Fairley stood before 
the astonished justice. No hat covered his head, 
and his silver locks streamed wildly over his 
brows, while the clenched hands and glaring 
eyes bespoke the fearfal tumult that raged within 
him. . 

“I some,” he said, or rather shouted, “I 


come to clear the innocent and point ont the 
guilty. Edgar Marston has committed no crime. 
My son is the murderer !’” 

James Fairley approached his father with pal- 
lid cheeks and trembling limbs, exclaiming 
“Believe him not; he is a madman 

should he know ?” Y 

“ Off, viper! murderer!’ screamed the old 
man fiercely ; “touch me not with thoee hands, 
red with innocent blood! Iam not mad. Listen 
to me, and you shall hear a father prove his own 
son to bes perjured assassin. I was close to 
the spot where Mr. Somers was brutally mur- 
dered, and saw the cowardly deed committed. 
I saw my child; he whom I had cherished with 
all a father’s pride,—I saw him fire the fatal 
shot directly at his victim, at the same instant 
that Marston fired at the top of the hill. Little 
did he dream that I knew and saw it all. The 
feelings of a parent prompted me to conceal it, 
hoping that Marston would be acquitted for 

~ want of evidence. But when I heard that my 
son was the accuser, conscience could no longer 
be restrained, my brain seemed on fire—visions 
of the gallows and its struggling victims hannt- 
ed me, even in sleep, while the blood of the 
innocent called for vengeace !” 

Here he staggered forward, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 

Loud rose the voice of the multitude, mingled 
with the cry of “ Death to the perjurer !” as they 
rushed forward to liberate the astonished Edgar. 
James Fairley rushed toward him, and drawing 
& pistol from his breast, fired it, exclaiming : 
“ Think not to escape me thus, Edgar Marston— 
die!” Fortunately, his arm was strack up by an 
officer, and the ball pierced the ceiling. 

The bafiied villain looked sullenly around, a8 
thongh seeking some means of escape. Two 
constables stepped forward to seize him, when 
he suddenly drew another pistol, and placing it 
to his own breast, fired. With a howl of agony 
and despair he sprang high in the air, and fell a 
disfigured corpse at the side of his suffering 
parent. Edgar Marston stepped forth from the 
hall of justice a freeman. He had undergone a 
fearful ordeal, and came forth without a blemish. 


How 


Years have rolled on, and Emily Somers is‘ 


now Mrs. Marston. Edgar has become a judge 
in the very court which witnessed the most try- 
ing event of his life, and although relentless 
‘Time has placed its indelible signet on his fore- 
head, and threads of silver are thickly strewn 
among her auburn locks, they never cease to 
thank Heaven for their good fortune, and bless 
the memory of the Uwsxrgctep EvipENcE. 


fs $c —____—_ 
Truth fears nothing but coneealment. 


very bad cold, and L———’s ad: 


BRAR-TEA V8. BRANDY. 


HRAPTHA V8. BRANDY. 

Mr. L——, the famous scene painter, had 4 
fancy that he conld cure all diseases, and ac 
cordingly prescribed liberally for hia friends and 
others, willing to fall under his hands. A person 
of great faith applied to him for a cure for a 
vice was: 

“Do you see, sare, can you like to drink 
bran-tea?” . 

“Brandy,” replied the patient, nothin loth to 
find so palatable a medicine hinted, as he imag- 
ined. “Certainly, I have no objection to it, 
whatever.” 

“Vy, then,” said L , “ bran-tea is the 
very thing for you. Take three, four ees, 4 
—cnups of it, ashot as youcan soup—g 
ten-cupe, just after breekfast.” i 

“What, sir,” asked the patient, rather 
amazed, “ without water?” 

“ Vidout vater,” said L———, “vat do you 
mean? No more vater than is in the bran-tea it- 
eelf ven made. Take it as you get it. Take 
four large, very large cups, between breakfast 
and dinner; and ven you find a change for bet- 
der or vorse, come to me.” 

The faith of the patient was , and 80 was 
his swallow. For five days he stack to what bt 
thought was the prescription of the painter— 
was of course drunk all day—and at the conclu- 
sion of his excrtions in this way, he came to 
L——, full of gratitade for his advice. 

“Tam quite cured, Mr. L———,” said he. 
“T never imagined that brandy wag 80 complete 
a cure—I feel quite obliged.” . 

“O, yes,” said Mr. L——, ‘I was sure it 
would cure you—you felt quite cool all the time 
you were taking itv? 

“Cool,” said the patient, ‘no, not exactly 
cool, I was rather hot. Zapnds, no man can 
be ca quart of spirits in the forenoon and keep 
coo! 


“Spirits,” said Mr. L: , rather astonished, 
“vy, there is no spirits in tea made of bran.” 

“Tea made of bran 1” seid his amazed friend; 
“it was hot brandy I drank.” 

An explanation, of course, followed. The 
gentleman, however, was cured.— Saturday Eve 
ing Gazette, 











VALUE OF .AN EDITOR’S TIME. 

That renowned violinist, Miska Hauser, who 
has been travelling in Australia and the Sand- 
wich Jelands, gives the following account of how 
an editor in Sydney values his time. We won- 
der how the ayant would work in this country # 
He says: ‘A few days after my arrival, I 
my visit to the different editors of Sydney. At 
my first call, I came to 8 palace-like house, the 
ground floor occupied by the printing-office. On 
the first floor, among other advertisements, I 
found a tablet informing visitors that the editor 
cannet be spoken with unless paid for his value- 
bie time. Accordingly every’ ly, without ex- 
ception, is advised to May a ticket of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room—one hour cost- 
ing 10s, ; half an hour, 6s; fifteen minutes, Ss. 
Such were the contents of this singular 
current of time.”—Neur York Tribune. 





. Many a man’s vices have at first heen nothing 
worse than good qualities run wild. 


PEE GRIMCNAL WETNERS! 


SONG OF THE MERMAIDS. 





BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 





Child of mortality! sing we a song, 

Down in the wavelets shining and clear— 
Mermaids im the billowy fam, 

In grottoes light, devoid of fear— 
Amber, and pearis, and costly gems 

Giitter In lustre surpassing thine— 
Coral and alga on dancing stems 

Beacom us beck to the heaving brine. 


Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Wherce are the perils that border thy way, 
Black ie the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 


Child of mortality! sing we again, 
Down in the waves of the heaving sea; 
Neptane reigns there lord of the main— 
We his nymphs and maidens be! 
Dance with us tos roundelay— 
Yield to our kind and friendly greeting— 
Quickly with us—away! away! ‘ 
“ Life ts short and time ts fleeting.” 


Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Fierce are the perils that border thy way, 
‘Bink is the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 





THE CRIMINAL WITNESS. 





. BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In the spring of ’48, I was called to Jackson 
to attend court, having been engaged to defend a 
Youngman who had been accused of robbing 
the mail. I had.a long conference with my cli- 
qut, and ke acknowledged to me that on the 
night when the mail was robbed, he had been 
with a party of dissipated companions over to 
Topham, and that on returning, they met the 
mail-carrier on horseback coming from Jackson. 
Same of his companions -were very drank, and 
they proposed to stop the carrier, and overhaal 
his bag. The roads were very muddy at the 
time, and the coach could not run. My client 
assured me that he not only had no hand in 
robbing the mail, but that he tried to dissuade 
bis companions from doing so. But they would 
Bet listen to him. One of them slipped up behind 
the carrier and knocked him from his horse. 
Then they bound and blindfolded him, and hay- 
ing tied him to a tree, they took his mail-bag, 
wd made off into a neighboring field, where 
they overhauled it, finding some five hundred 
dollars in money in the various letters. He 
‘vent with them, bus in no way did he ‘have any 
hand in the crime. Those who did de it had 
fled, and asthe carrier had recognized hon in 
the party, he hed bom ampettd. > 
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The miajl-beg had been found, as well as the 
letters. Those letters from which money had 
been taken, were kept, by order of the officers, 
and duplicates sent to the various persons, to 
whom they were directed, announcing the par 
tieulars. These letters had been given me for 
examination, and I had then returned them to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

I got through with my private preliminaries 
about noon, and as the case would not come up 
befere the next day, I went into the coart in the 
afternoon, to see what was going on. The first 
case which came up was one of theft, and the 
prisoner was « young girl, not more than sevea- 
teen years of age, named Elizabeth Madworth. 
She was very pretty, and bore that mild, imo- 
cent look, which we seldom find in a culprit. 
She was pale and frightened, and the moment 
my eyes rested upon her, I pitied her. She had 
been weeping profusely, for her bosom was wet, 
but as she found so many eyes upon her, she be- 
eame too much frightened to weep more. 

The complaint against her set forth that she 
had stolen one hundred dollars from a Mrs. 
Naseby ; and as the case went on, I found that 
this Mrs. Naseby was her mistress, she (Mrs. 
N.) being a wealthy widow, living in the town. 
The poor girl declared her innocence in ¢he most 
wild terms, and called on God to witness that 
she would rather die than steal. But circum- 
stances were hard against her. A hundred dol- 
lars, in bank-notes, had‘ been stolen from her 
mistress’s room, and she was the only one who 
had access there. 

At this jancture, while the mistress was upon 
the witness-stand, a young man came and caught 
me by the arm. He was a fine, looking fellow, 
and big tears stood in his eyes. 

“They tell me you are a good lawyer?” he 
whispered. 

“T ama lawyer,” I answered. 

“Then—O !—save her! You can certainly 
do it, for she is innocent.” 

“Is she your sister?” 

The youth hesitated and colored. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ But—buat—” 

Here he hesitated again. 

“Has she no counsel?” I asked. 

“None that's good for anythimg—nobody 
that’ll do anything for her. O, save her, and Vl 
pay youall I’ve got. Ican’t pay you much, but 
I can reise eomething.” 

I reflected for a moment. I cast my eyes to-. 
wards the prisoner, and she was at that moment 
looking at me. She caught my eye, and the 
volume of humble, prayerfal entreaty, I read in 
‘thene large, tearful ovby, resolyed me in a mo- 
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ment. In my soul I knew that the girl was in- 
Bocent; or, at least, I firmly believed so—arld 
perhaps I could help her. I arose and went to 
the girl, and asked her if she wished me to de- 
fend her. She said yes. Then I informed the 
court that I was ready to enter into the case, and 
I was admitted at once. The lond murmar of 
satisfaction which ran through the room quickly 
told me where the sympathies of the people 
were, 

I asked for a moment’s cessation, that I might 
speak with my client. I went and sat down by 
her side, and asked her to state to me candidly 
the whole case. She told me she had lived with 
Mrs. Naseby nearly two years, and that daring 
all that time, she had never had any tronble be- 
fore. About two weeks ago, she said, her 
misteess lost a hundred dollars. 

“She missed it from her drawer,” the girt 
told me, ‘“‘and she asked me about it, bat I 
knew nothing of it. The next thing I knew, 
Nancy Lusher told Mrs. Naseby that she saw me 
take the money from her driwer—that ehe 
watched me through the key-hole. Then they 

, Went to my trank, and they found twenty-five 
doltars of the missing money there. Bat 0, sir, 
I never took it—and somebody else pat that 
money there |” 

I then asked her if she suspected any one. 

“I don’t know,” she said, ‘‘ who could have 
done it but Nancy. She has never liked me, be- 
cause she thought I was treated better than she 
was. She is the cook, and I was the chamber- 
maid.” 

She pointed Nancy Luther out to me. She 
was @ stout, bold-faced girl, somewhere about 
five-and-twenty years old, with a low forebead, 
small gray eyes, a pug nose, and thick lips. I 
canght her glance once, as it rested upon the 
fair young prisoner, and the moment I detected 
the look of hatred which I read there, I was 
convinced that she was the rogne. 

“0, sir, can you help me?” my client asked, 
in a fearful whisper. 

“Nancy Luther, did you say that girl’s name 
was?” J asked, for a new light had broken in 
Upon me. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Is there any other girl of that name about 
here” 

“No, air’? 

“Then rest you easy. I'll try hard to save 
you.” 

left the court room, and went to the prose- 
cuting attorney and asked him for the letters I 
had handed him—the ones that had been stelex 
froma the maii-beg. He gnve thea: to me, and, 
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‘having selected one, I returned the rest, and 
told him I would see that he had the one I kept 
before night. I then returned to the court.room, 
and the case went on. 

Mrs. Naseby resumed her testimony. She 
said she entrasted her room to the prisoner’s 
care, and that no one else had access there save 
herself. Then she described about missing the 
money, and closed by telling how she found 
twenty-five dollars of it in the’ prisoner’s trunk. 
She could swear it was the identical money she 
had lost, it being in two tens and one five-dollar 
bill. 

“Mrs, Naseby,” said I, ‘when you first 
missed your money, had you any reason to be 
lieve that the prisoner had taken it ?”” 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

“Had you ever before detected her in any 
dishonesty 1” 

No, sir.” ' 

“Should you have thought of searching her 
trunk had not Nancy Luther advised you and 
informed you?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mrs. Naseby then left the stand, and Nancy 
Lather took her place. She came up with a 
bold look, and upon me she cast a defiant glance, 
as much as to say, “trap me, if you can.” She 
gave her evidence as follows : 

She said that on the night when the money 
was stolen, she saw the prisoner going up stairs, 
and from the sly manner in which she went up, 
she suspected all was not right. So she followed 
her up. “Elizabeth went into Mrs. Naseby’s 
room, and shut the door after her. I stooped: 
down and looked through the key-hole, and saw 
her at her mistrees’s drawer. I saw her take 
out the money and put it in her pocket. Then 
she stooped down and picked up the lamp, and 
asI saw that she was coming ont, I hurried 
away.” Then she went on and told how she 
had informed her mistress of this, and how she 
proposed to search the girl’s trunk. 

I called Mrs. Naseby back to the stand. 

“You say that no one, save yourself and the 
prisoner, had access to your room,” I said. 
“Now could Nancy Luther have entered that 
room, if she wished t” 

“ Certainly, sir. I meant no one else had any 
right there.” ‘ 

I saw that Mrs. N., though naturally a hard 
woman, was somewhat moved by poor Elise 
beth’s misery. 

“Could your cook have known, by any 
theans in your knowledge, where your money 
wast” ss 

Yes, sir; for eke has often come ap © my 
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room when I was there, and I have given her 
= he which to. buy provisions of market- 
0 happened along with their wagons.” 

« One more question: Have you known of 
the prisoner’s having used any money since this 
was stolen 1” 

“No, sir.” 

Inow called Nancy Luther back, and she be- 
gan to tremble a little, though her look was as 
bold and defiant as ever. 

“ Miss Luther,’’ I said, “‘ why did you not in- 
form your mistress at once of what you had 
seen, Without waiting for her to ask you about 
‘fhe lost money” 

* Because I could not make up my mind at 
once to expose the poor young girl,” she an- 
swered, promptly. 

“You say you looked through the key-hole 
andsaw her take the money ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did she place the lamp, while ‘she 
Gd so?” 

“On the, bureau.” 

“In your testimony, you s 
down when she picked it up. 
mean by that?”” 

The girl hesitated, and finally said she didn’t 
mean anything, only that she picked up the 
lamp. 

“Very well,” said I. ‘“ How long have you 
been with Mrs. Naseby 1” 

“Not quite a year, sir.” 

“How much does she pay you s week ?” 

“A dollar amd three quarters.” 

“Have you taken up any of your pay since 
you have been there ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How much ” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Why don’t you know 1” 

“How should I! I’ve taken it at different 
times, just as I wanted it, and have kept no ao- 
count.” 

“Now if you had had any wish to harm the 
Prieoner, couldn’t you have raised twenty-five 
dollars to put in her trank ?” 

“No, sir,” she replicd, with virtuous indig- 
Ration. “ 

“Then you have not laid up any money since 
You have been there t” 

“No, sir—only what Mrs. Naseby may 
owe me.” 

“Then you didn’t have twenty-five dollars 
when you came there?” 

“No, sir; and what's more, the money found 
in the girl’s trank was the very money that Mrs. 
Naseby lost. You might have known that, if 


she stooped 
t did you 
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you’d only remember what you hear.” This 
was said very sarcastically, and was intended as 
acrusher upon the idea that she could have put 
the money into the prisoner’s trunk. However, 
I was not overcome entirely. 

“Will you tell me if you belong to this 
State?” I asked next. 

“T do, sir.” 

“In what town?” 

She hesitated, and for an instant the bold look 
forsook her. But she finally answered : 

“I belong in Somers, Montgomery county.” 

I next turned to Mrs. Naseby. 

“Do you ever take a receipt from your girls 
when you pay them ?” I asked. 

“ Always,” sho answered. 

“Can you send ahd get one of them for me?” 

“She has told you the truth, sir, about my 
payments,” Mrs. Naseby said. 

“0, Idon’t doubt it,” I replied; “but still 
the ocular proof is the thing for the court- 
room,” I added, with a emile. ‘So if you 
can, I wish you would procare me the receipts.” 

She said she would willingly go, if the court 
said so. The court did: say so, and she went, 
Her dwelling was not far off, and she soon re- 
tarned, and handed me four receipts, which I 
took andexamined. They were all signed in a 
strange, straggling hand, by the witness. : 

“Now, Nancy Luther,” said I, turning to the 
witness, and speaking ina qnick, startling tone, 
asthe same time looking her sternly in the eye, 
“please tell the court, and the jury, and tel me, 
too, where you got the seventy-five dollars you 
sent in a letter to your sister in Somers ?” 

The witness started as though a volcano had 
burst at her feet. She tarned pale as death, 
and every limb shook violently. I waited um 
til the people could have an opportunity to see 
her emotions, and then I repeated the question. 

« [—never—sent—any,” she fuirly gasped, 

“Yon did!” I thuadered, for I was excited 
now. 

“I—I—didn’t,” she faintly uttered, grasping 
the rail by her side for support. 

“May it please your houor, and gentlemen 
of the jary,” I said, as soon as I had looked 
the witness out of countenance, “I came here 
to defend # youth who has been arrested for 
helping to rob the mail, and in, the course of 
my preliminary examinations, I had access ta 
the letters which had been torn epen and rifled 
of money. When I entered upon this case, 
and heard the name of this witness pronounced, 
I went out and got this letter which I now hold, 
for I remembered to have seen one bearing tho 
signature of Neacy Lather. This letter wag 
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taken from the mail-bag, and it contained 
seventy-five dollars, and by looking at the post- 
mark, you will observe that it was mailed on 
the very next day after the hundred dollars 
were taken from Mrs, Naseby’s drawer. I will 
read it to you, if you please.” 

The court nodded assent, and I read the fol- 
lowing, which was without date, save that made 


by the post-master upon the outside. I give 
is here verbatim: 
“Sister Dorcas: i cead ya heer sevente 


fiv dolers, which i want yu to kepe for me til i 
cum hum. i cant kepe it heer coz ime afrade 
it will git stole. dont speke wun word tu a 
livin sole bout this coz i dont want nobodi tu 
kno i hav got enny mony. wont now wil 
yu. iam first rate heer, only that gude far 
nothin snipe of liz madwurth is heer yit—but i 
hop tu git red ov her now. yu no i rote yu 
hont her. giv my lov to awl inquiren frends, 
this is from your sister til deth 
Nayxoy Lurusr.” 

“Now, your honor,” I said, as I handed him 
the letter, and also the: receipta, “ you will see 
that the letter is directed to ‘Dorcas Luther, 
Somers, Montgomery County.’ And you will 
also observe that one hand wrote that letter 
and signed those receipts. The jury will aleo 
observe. And now I will only add: It is 
plain to see how the hundred dollars were dis- 
posed of. Seventy-five were put into that let- 
ter and sent off for safe keeping, while the re- 
maining twenty-five were placed in the prison- 
er’s trank for the purpose of covering the real 
criminal. Of the tone of other parts of the 
letter, I leave you to judge. And now, gen- 
tlemen, I leave my client’s case in your hands, 
only I will thank God, and I know yon also 
will, thet an innocent person has been thus 
strangely saved from ruin and disgrace.” 

‘The case was given to the jary- immediately 
following their examination of the letter. They 
had heard from the witness’s own moath that 

she had no money of her own, and without 
leaving their seats, they returned s verdict of 
—Nor Guittr.” 

The youth, who had first asked me to de- 
fend the’ prisoner, caught me by the hand,*but 
he could not speak plainly. He simply looked 
at me through his tears for a moment, and then 
rushed to the fair prisoner. He seemed to for. 
get where he was, for he flung his arms about 
her, and as she laid her head upon his bosom, 
she wept aloud. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed; but if Naney Lather had not been 
immediately arrested for theft, she would have 
heen obliged to seek the protection of the offl- 
cers, or the excited people would surely have 
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maimed her, if they had done no more. Op 
the next morning, I received a note, very 
handsomely written, in which I was tol that 
“the within” was but a slight token of the 
gratitude due me for my efforts in behalf of s 
poor, defenceless, but much loved, maiden. It 
was signed “Severna Citizens,” and con- 
tained one hundred dollars. Shortly after. 
wards, the youth came to pay me all the 
money he could raise. I simply showed hin 
the note I had received, and asked him if he 
would keep his herd earnings for his wife, 
when he got one. He owned that he intended 
to make Lizzy Madworth his wife very soon. 

I will only add that on the following day, 
I succeeded in clearing my next client from 
conviction of robbing the mail; and I will not 
deny that I made a considerable handle of the 
fortunate discovery of the letter which had 
saved an innocent girl, on the day before, in 





my appeal to the jury; and if I made them 
feel that the finger of Omnipotence was in the 
work, I did it because I sincerely believed my 
client was innocent of all crime; and I am 
sure they thought 80 too. - 





FEEING SERVANTS. 


In a recent number of Household Words, treat 
ing of the ancient custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants, it is narrated that at one of Garrick’s many 
dinvers, Fielding was present, and vails to ser: 
vants being still in fashion, each of the guests at 
parting made a present to the man-servant of the 
great actor, David,a Welshman, and « great 
wit in his way. When the company had gene, 
the lesser David, being in high giee, was asked 
by his master how mach he had got. “I can’t 
tell you yet, sir,” was the man’s reply. “Here 
is a half-crown from Mrs. Cibber, Got pless hur! 
—here is a shilling from Mr. Macklin; here are 
two from Mr. Havard; here is—and bere is 
something here from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his 
merry heart!”- By this time the expectant 
Welshman, wearing the great actor’s livery, had 
unfolded the paper, when, to his great astonith- 
ment, he saw that it contained a vulgar and un- 
mistakable penny, and no more. Garrick, it is 
said, was nettled at this, and spoke next day to 
Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “Jesting !” said the anthor of Tom 
Jones, with seeming surprise ; “so far from it, 
that I meant to do the fellow a real service—for, 
had I given him a shilling, or a half-crown, I 
knew you would have taken it from him; bat by 
giving him only a ry, he had a chance of call- 
ing it his own.” The discontinuance first, it ip 
said, commenced seriously in Scotland. 





Litdde children 1—holy angels that throag oar 
pathway, and draw our feet from the by- of 
sin and crime. How much the world is indebt 
to them for their saving influence, for the con- 


troHing pewer they exercise over the mind ef , 
Iban. ! 
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WHY DO WE MURMUR? 





‘BY FREDERICK PARMENTES. 
~~ 


‘Trials are given us, to mike us better, truer and holier. 


‘Then wiry do we pine and murmur, 
At oar Ruler's holy will! 

‘Why not cease our sinful grievings? 
‘To our hearts say ‘' Peace, be still!” 

Ab, we love too well and fondly, 
‘Wer to marmar and repirte— 

Bever have we learned to whisper, 
“Mot our will, but Father, thine! 


And the Bible's beaming sunshine 
Never plerces in our gloom ; 

ror we veil our saddened eyesight 
‘With the sliadows of the tomb; 

And our hearts, so cold and stony, 
Never open to His call; 

Yor we deem our gloom submission, 
‘Thus Srbidding God and all. ‘ 


‘But we ought not thes to sorrow, 
Bight our hepes, and dim our love; 

Tor it pleaseth not the Saviour— 
He who dwells in light above. 

And he sighs with deep compassion, 
As he views our downwsrd ways, 
‘When we ought “be up and doing,” 

Adding to his sounding praise. 


‘Then let's cease our sinfal murm’ring, 
‘Take strong courage to our hearts; 

And fight proudly in life's battle, 
Mobly beartng each heise parte. 
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BY SARAH K. BARSTOW. 





Ar the parsonage, there was what we little 
folks called “a grand time,” that Thanksgiving 
day, As many of us as could gather together 
there, for the storm, made the great parlor merry 
with our own happiness. There were our grand- 
parénts, seated in their own easy-chairs, on either 
sideof the wide chimney place, alternately watch- 
ing, with amused interest, the merriment of the 
young ones, and talking over their early days, 
and bringing back many a pleasant Thanksgiving 
that had passed with their own youth. 

Then there was Uncle Herbert, “the pastor,” 
sitting: by grandmama’s side. Handsome was 
Minister Grahame, and gentle, and good, and 
noblehearted ; an upright, earnest-souled man, 
and in every sense a Christian. How we loved 
him! He always allowed us to be as merry a8 
we pleased, provided we were not boisterous, 
and he not unfrequently glatidened our hearts by 

joining himself in our mirthfal games. He was 
12 
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never stern, or gloomy, or austere ; for moods 
to which these names can be applied, are not 
those of a trae Christian. He was always gen- ; 


.| tle, genial, friendly ; with ready sympathies for 


all; showing ws, in his daily life, and his beauti- 
ful character, what true Christianity is. 

There, too, were Uncle Edmund, and his wife, 
and their lovely daughter, the seventeen-year- 
old Clara, Harold and Ellen, John and Mar- 
garet, the two next married pairs, followed; and 
to them we four little ones belonged. Then 
came Aunt Adelaide, the youngest of the daugh- 
ters. And Aunt Adelaide was thirty years old, 
and unmarried. : 

If Ihad always thought my Aunt Adelaide 
perfection itself, it was especially so on that par- 
ticular Thanksgiving night; when, with the fire- 
light playing over the satin-shining bands and 
braids of her chestnut hair, and sparkling in her . 
handsome, kindly brown eyes, she sat in her own 
favorite corner of the nearest window-seat, and 
gathered the children about hey, to tell them 
stories, All the young people seemed to take to 
my Aunt Adelaide naturally ; and Clara herself, 
our seventeen-year-old girl, sat at her feet, to 
listen to the beautiful stories, just like the rest of 
the children, 

So, while the grandparents, and the elder 
daughters and sons discoursed among them- 
selves around the blazing hearth, Adelaide Gra- 
harac, in her own pleasant, winning, sensible 
way, kopt us gathered in a quiet, attentive circle 
about her, telling the most beautiful and in- 

‘structive fairy tales that a good-natared autho 
ever wrote. For fairy tales are instructive—ay, 
and useful, too, say what you will. 

Adelaide was a lovely woman. JI remember 
that this was the barden of my thoughts that 
night, as I stood by her side, with my hand lying 
clasped in hers, and my eyes fixed upon her fair, 
calm, noble face; for much as I loved story tell- 
ing, I could not help thinking of her and her 
beauty, too; so that I sometimes lost the thread 
of the narrative, for very admiration of the fas- 
cinating narrator. 

It waa something quite incomprehensible to 
me, that she had never married; for I could not 
conceive of attractions greater than those which 
she possessed. But it was true that her thirtieth 
year had arrived, and Adelaide remained a sin- 
gle woman, and dwelt still in the old parsonage, 
with her parents and her brother Herbert. And 
8 blessing she was to the place that claimed her. 
For beaaty, and goodness, and excellent sense, 
for powerful intellect, and nobleness of soul, 
Adelaide ranked a very queen among women. 
Is was not, however, as I knew wheal grew 
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older, that none had ever sought her hand, for 
Clara told me afterwards that my beautiful aunt 
had declined a score of offers before her twenty- 
fifth year, and eligible offers, too. = 

But I did not know it then; and I wondered 
quietly and curiously, as I stood there, that she 

, was always there to tell us stories, and keep us in 
good order, whenever we came.° 

The fairy story was ended. 

“Ah, how charming that was! Tellus more!” 
cried the children, eagerly. I alone was silent. 

“Well,” Yaaghed Aunt Adelaide, “I must 
think of another, I suppose. Be patient a mo- 
ment, my dears.” And there was a moment of 
silence, 

“Ellen Aubrey,” said my Uncle Herbert's 
voice, close beside me. ‘Ellen Aubrey, what is 
there in your aunt’s face, which so deeply inter- 
ests-you ?” 

Tlooked up. He stood by me, with folded 
erms, his amused and penetrating glance fixed 
on mine. 

“You have not heard a single word she has 
been saying, for the last ten minutes,” he went 
on. “Tell me your thoughts.” 

looked from him to my young companions. 
I was three years older than any of them. Then 
I looked at Clara. She was waiting for my an- 
awer. Aunt Adelaide was thinking of the pro- 
posed story: but all the rest of these girls and 
boys !— 

Uncle Herbert's fine eyes sparkled. “0, well, 
you needn’t tell it before them,” he said. “ Come 
over to that great chair with me, where nobody 
bat you and I can hear.” 

And crossing the room, he placed himself in 
the above-mentioned chair, and perched me on 
his knee. “Now for it, Ellen.” 

“Uncle Herbert, I was thinking about Aunt 
Adelaide. I was wishing, when you spoke to 
me, that she would get married, like Aant Mar- 
earet, and Aunt Eveline, and my mama.” 

“That's my frank Ellen! Well, but I cannot 
say that I quite agree with you in your wish. 
What should I do without my good sister Ade- 
lside¢ What would Adelaide’s father and 
mother do, do you suppose 1” 

“T can’t tell, sir. But why shouldn’t she 
marry, like the reat ?”” 

He laughed, and then grew grave. “True 
enough, why shouldn’t she, Ellen? Bat don’t 

-talk about so dreadful & thing! Maybe, Aunt 
Adelaide will take it into her head to fly off, 
eome day; but we musth’t suggest such a flight 
you know. It never would do in the world!” 

“Dacle Herbert, I meant to ask her. I am 
_giad you told me not, if you wouldn’t like it.” 
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“So am I.” And he smiled. 

“But ‘you wont tell grandpapa, and grand- 
mama, and the rest, what I have said to you?” 

“No, Ellen, I will not,” ke answered. 

I slid down from his knee, and then stood 
where I had landed, listening to a sound without. 

“Now what, Ellen?” 

“Thear sleigh-bells, Uncle Herbert.” 

He listened also, with inclined head. 

“So do I. Sleigh-bells are no very uncom- 
mon things, bat I confess they surprise ,me to- 
night. I thonght the road was completely 
blocked up.” 

‘We went togéther to a window, and he drew 
aside the curtain. The snow had ceased to fall. 
The night was fine and clear. A plain of star- 
lit whiteness extended for miles away on every 
hand. You could not see the road for drifts; 
but floundering up through them, coming from 
the direction of the town, were visible a pair of 
powerful black horses, and a sleigh, with three 
or four persons init. For a moment, the horses 
were reined in; then thelr heads were turned 
towards the open gateway of the carriage drive, 
leading up to the door. 

“Tt is somebody coming here,” said my uscle, 
letting the curtain fall; and with a word to the 
rest, he left the room, and crossed the hall to 
open the door. I went with him. 

A flood of light poured out upon the snowy 
drive, revealing the horags, the sleigh, and the 
people at once. There waa a man ina shaggy 
overcoat, who sprang from the sleigh, and sd- 
vancing towards my uncle, said, in brief snd 
plain speech, yet with a certain courteousness 
of manner that softened some little apparent 
testiness of feeling : 

“Sir, we must beg pardon for this intrusion, 
but the fact is, that my horses here are ynabl 
togo farther up the road, which is quite impass- 
able beyond this, and I am forced to entreat your 
hospitality for a few hours, till men can clear 
way down from the Hedge.” 

“You are quite welcome, sir,” returned my 
uncle— you are quite welcome. Come directly 
in, if you please; I will send a servant to attend 
to your horses. Ellen,” to me—“‘run and speak 
to Thomas, my dear.” 

I ran, and when I came back, I found three 
persons in the hall—the gent agleman whom I had 
first seen, who turned ont to be Mr. Arthurson, 
our new neighbor of the Hedge (a fine estate 
somewhat more than a mile beyond the parson- 
age), his ward, Richard Hilton, a young and 
handsome man, and—J mention, her last, bo- 
cause I must tell how beautiful she was—a young 
girl, of sixteen or seventeen, standing just under 
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the hall lamp, so that the light fell fall on her 
bright, fair curls, her white brow, and flushed 
cheeks, and left in violet shadow the sweet, shy 
eyes, that looked ba@ffally about, and then drop- 
ped to the floor again. My Aunt Adelaide had 
come out, and my mother ; and they were taking 
off the cumbersome cloak that enveloped her 
litele figure. She was Louise Milward, the 
niéce of Mr. Arthurson. 

' Their wrappings removed, our guests were 
introduced to the company in the parlor. We 
found they had come from ,C—— that afternoon, 
with the expectation of reaching the Hedge by 
eight o’clock, and had got on very well, until 
the drifts up the road impeded their further pro- 
gress. They were cordially invited to take up 
their quarters at the parsonage, until the road 
was broken up. There was no prospect of their 
being able to pash on, for two or three days. 

A slight appearance of impatience, consterna- 
tion and amusement was visible among them 
at this announcement; and no wonder, for Rich- 
ard Hilton and pretty Louise Milward were to 

" have been married, at Mr. Arthurson’s house, 
that evening! 

“ Cannot we geton, I wonder?” was Mr. Hil- 
ton’s serious inquiry. He seemed disappointed. 
Pretty Lonise langhed with Clara at the delay. 
Richard would have the groom up, to get his 
opinion. Thomias was called ; he listened, cal- 
culated the strength of the horses, and shook his 
head dubiously, in answer to the inquiry of Mr. 
Hilton whether there was any possibility of a 
messenger reaching the Hedge. 

“No, sir, I dinna think ye'll get there the 
night,” was his decision. 

** Well, my dear sir,” said Uncle Edmund, 
laughingly, to Mr. Arthurson—“ since there is 
no prospect of your reaching the Hedge to-night, 
and this evening was set for the marriage, why 
should it not take place, still? My brother 
Herbert, here will, I am sure, be only too happy 
to offer his services.” 

Mr. Arthurson turned quickly to my Uncle 
Herbert. ‘Indeed !” he muttered, scanning him 
rapidly, Then—“I beg your pardon,” aloud— 
“then we are at the Grehame Parsonage, after 
allt I thought as much at first.” 

My Uncle Herbert bowed, and said something 
confirmatory of his brother’s words. . Mr. Arthar- 
son meditated a moment, and then referred the 
matter to Richard Hilton. In a moment all 
were discussing it, while the lovely little bride 
elect trembled and blushed like a rose-leaf, and 
seemed wavering between smiles and tears. — 

«* You had better not postpone it, my dears,” 
said our grandmother, “people say there’s no 
good in putting off a wedding.” 





t 
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And all were on grandmother's side. All 
declared that it would be a charming thing to 
have a wedding to vary the evening’s enter- 
tainment; and the aunts clustered about the lit- 
tle Touise, with all sorts of encouragement. 
The children were in a fever of excitement. 
Clara Howell flatfered about with delight. 

Istole my Uncle Herbert’s hand. “ Wouldn’t 
it be splendid to have a wedding, uncle?” I 
asked, confidently; “now don’t yon think Jt 
would ?” 

He looked amused. ‘I think it would be 
decidedly fine, my little Ellen. Why can’t you 
use your influence with the lady ?”” 

“Tdon’t dare. They wouldn’t mind me, ’m 
so little. But you just go and ssy something 
to Mr. Hilton. It’s all he wants, I’m sure.” 

Uncle Herbert laughed. “ You area person of 
decided penetration, Ellen. Aunt Adelaide 
could not have covered the case better herself.” 
And he crossed over to Mr. Hilton’s chair. 

And while they were all talking, Mr. Arthur- 
son stood with his back fo the fire, his arms 
folded on his chest, and his eyes fixedon the 
floor. I have not described Mr. Arthurson yet. 

He was a rather tall, and square-built maz, 
with » form that displayed at once strength, ac- 
tivity and grace; yes, certainly grace, for I conld 
not help admiring it. His‘head was massive, 
and covered with abundant, close-curled locks of 
black, silken hair; the forehead was broad and 
qquare, the eyes very dark, and large, with spirit 
and penetration flashing from beneath their heavy 
brows’; the nose and mouth expressive of pride, 
firmness, decision and energy. Nature had psed 
no delicate chisel—no exquisite marble here. 
In an honr of inspiration—with rough materials 
and a free hand, she had hewn out a form and 
face in which power and beauty lived and 
breathed. He started suddenly from his silent 
mood; leaving his position by the hearth, he 
advanced towards the group at the opposite side 
of the room. : 

“Well, Richard—Lonise'! have you decided ?” 
was his question, asked in that brief, abrupt man- 
ner characteristic of him. “Mr. Grahame, what 
have you been able to effect ?” 

Uncle Herbert and the rest had pretty well 
persuaded the young people to have the matter 
consummated then and there; but both evinced 
some little natural hesitation about appearing as 
the sole actors in eo large a company, and all 


‘0, we must find some couple to stand up 
with them,” said my mother, gaily. “Come, 
who will volunteer? We must have a brides- 
maid and groomsman, good people.” 
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Everybody began to look about him, and then 
there was a general laugh. Besides my Uncle 
Herbert, there was no unmarried gentleman in 
the company, except Mr. Arthurson himself. 
He was pressed into service. 

“ The mischief’s in it!’ he muttered. “ This 
comes of people’s getting married! Well! I 
yield—with all the resignation Iepossess. And 
now, mesdames, since you have selected me, J 
beg leave to make choice of a partner. Miss 
Grahame !’’—and he bent, with deferential grace 
over my Aunt Adelaide’s chair—“may I ask 
you to favor me with your assistance ?” 

She was evidently a little startled by the sud- 
denness of the application. I think she had been 
calculating on Clara for the part of bridesmaid; 
but she quietly assented. 

And now the laughter and meriment quite 
subsided. Everybody grew still. What a seri- 
ous moment that was! Iremember that it seem- 
od to me, just then, that there was something 
really awfal in standing up to be married. I 
heartily repented my wish about my Aunt Ade- 
laide. I was very thankful, on the whole, that 
she was not the bride. 

The wedding was like all other weddings, I 
dare say; but I could have told not a word of 
the proceedings then, for I saw nothing but my 
Aunt Adelaide, in her gray silk dress, crossing 
the room with Mr. hehe She looked hand- 
somely ; she was quiet, and self-possessed. Mr. 
Arthurson looked down at her, and he admired 
her as much as I did. 

It was over in a few moments; the blessing 
given—the prayer breathed—and our pretty, shy 
girl guest was a bride. 

Then came kisses and congratulations, and 
the subdued confusion that follows home-wed- 
dings in general. The color came trembling 
into my Aunt Adelaide’s fair cheek, as Mr. 
Arthurson led her back. He looked down, saw 
it, and smiled. There was something besntiful 
exceedingly in that smile. 

“Yon are a little agitated, spite of yourself, 
Miss Grahame?” he oaid. 

“A little.” 

“It is quite natural. You gave Louise a great 
deal of courage, however, the little scared thing !” 

“ She is young—a mere child. I do not won- 
der at her timidity ; especially in a room filled 
with strangers. Though, certainly, we need not 
seem like strangers, since wo are friends and 
neighbors of her uncle.” 

“No. Then you think that age ought to be- 
stow ‘self-possession? Miss Grahame, I am 
thirty-nine. I am not at all sure that I shall have 
the coolness to conduct myself satisfactorily, 
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when the time comes for me to assume the yoke 
tmaatrimonial. Will you promise to assist in 
keeping me and my wife in countenance, on that 
occasion?” 

My Aunt Adelaide laughed. “ Willingly, if 
you and your wife desire it.” 

“Ttisanagreement. You will remember itt” 

“T will remember.” 

In three days, the roads were cleared, and our 
bridal party set out for the Hedge. A cordial feel- 
ing of friendship had sprang up, during that brief 
visit, between them and the- family at the par- 
sonage. Nobody could help liking frank, boyish, 
handsome Richard Hilton and his pretty bride; 
and Mr, Arthurson was equally beloved. 

Among my aunt Adelaide’s nieces and neph- 
ews, I was her favorite next to Clara; and so. 
she persuaded my mother to leave me at the par- 
sonage, when all the ‘other children with their 
papas and mamas, departed. ThusI remain- 
ed, much to my satisfaction, with my grandpa- 
rents, and uncle Herbert, and my beloved aunt 
Adelaide. 

Mr. Hilton and his wife also remained at the 
Hedge, for some two or three months, and during 
that time we saw them quite often. Mr. Arthur- 
son, too, rode over occasionally. My uncle Her- 
bert liked him; my grandparents liked him; 
so did LL I always eat very still when he was 
near, and obeyed his least command. Inretarn, 
he loved me; for which, my uncle Herbert some- 
times pretended to look very grave. 

+ One-bright afternoon, my uncle Herbert came 
into the room where Aunt Adelaide and I were. 

“ Adelaide—Ellen, will you drive over to the 
Hedge with me ?” he said. 

“If you will take us,” she returned, smiling. 
So we got our bonnets, and accompanied him in 
the sleigh. 

‘We found Mr. Arthurson smoking, upon the 
piazza. He threw away book and cigar, and 
welcomed us cordially. 

“*8moking in the cold, sir?” said Adelaide. 

“Exactly, I became desperate indoors. Since 
Richard and Louise have taken their leave, I find 
it monotonous, this bachelor life of mine. I 
think seriously of either breaking up honsekeep- — 
ing, or getting married. Which would you ad-. 
vise, Mr. Grahame ?” 

“T should hesitate about giving advice, in such 
acase, my dear sir. You must remember that I © 
never tried the benefit of either step.” 

“ Ah, then I must move on my own responsi- 
bility, I suppose, and trust, for safety, to the lit- 
tle penetration which I possess. I shall start mat- 
ters in one way or the other very soon, you may 
be sure. But I confess that I have become at- 
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tached to the Hedge, and Iam not anxious to 
leave jt, if I can make myself—or get somebody 
else to make me—content to stay there. It isa 
fine place, don’t you think so, Miss Grahame ?” 
and he turned carelessly to my aunt. 

“Yes, it is beantifal,” she said. “I frankly 
confess to a little surprise at your inclination to 
leave it.” 

“I shonld like some one to persuademe into 
remaining. I came out here for very eunui, fif- 
teen minutes ago, to find company in the spruce- 
trees, and the icicles.” 

“Why did you not come over to us ?” asked 
my uncle Herbert, 

“I was not company sufficient f for myself; how 
could I bore other people to death? But I beg 
yoor pardon (we had been standing all this time 
in the porch) ; I believe I have fairly forgotten 
to invite you to enter. You see, Miss Grahame, 
I am getting out of date, losing all the manners 
I ever possessed. (Precious few, by the way!) 
All the consequence of leading a bachelor’s life. 
I am out of humanity’s ‘reach !—decidedly !” 
He went in, preceding us,.and threw open the 
drawing-room door. “ Entres ! and cheer upmy 
lonely den, fora little while. Seat yourself here, 
Miss Grahame,” drawing a fauteuil from the 
hearth to the bay-window. “Herbert, make 
yourselfcomfortable. Come here, Ellen Aubrey. 
‘What is that great book, which you carry?” 

“« The Encyclopedia, sir, which you sent tomy 
uncle Herbert. We brought it over in the 
sleigh.” 

. “And I am greatly obliged to you for the use 
of it, sir,” said my uncle. 

“A fig for the obligation, my dear friend! 
The whole lib: is at your service, on condi- 
tion that you will exercise the contents sufficient- 
ly to prevent the books from getting musty for 
want of use. By the way, I received a package 

of volumes from town, yesterday, which I think 
you will like. They are on the library table. 
Are you going-in? Be kind enough, if you 
please, to give me an opinion of the engravings, 
which you will also find there. Tell me if they 
are right.” 

Uncle Herbert went. I wantSd to go too, but 
my aunt was holding my hand. 

“« Adelaide,” said Mr. Arthurson, turning to 

, her, ‘do you remember a certain contract which 
we made ths evening Louise was married?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“ Yon abide by it?” 

“J do.” . 

“I shall require your assistance in a short 
time. Ihave looked about for the person who 
is to be your companion during the ceremony.” 
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“T suppose you have fixed upon the individa- 
al?” said my aunt, with a slight smile. 

“Yes, Ileave you to decide upon the wisdom of 
the choice. His name is Robert Arthurson. 
Will you take him, Adelaide?” 

He held out his hand. An expression of min- 
gled astonishment and perplexity blended with 
the lingering sthile in my aunt’s eye, and then 
gave place to a sweet seriousness. She laid her 
hand in his, without speaking. 

I suppoee I made big eyes at this incompreben- 
sible scene. I tried to extricate my fingers from 
my aunt’s clasp, witha vague feeling that I was 
de trop. Mr. Arthurson laughed. 

“ Adelaide, do let that poor child go! She is 
longing to be safe with Herbert. Away with 
you, Ellen Aubery! and tell uncle Herbert that 
we are practising charadee—aunt Adelaide and 
I—for private representation.” 

And so they were. The charade was enacted 
at the parsonage, the next Thanksgiving; and 
the solution was—Marriage. % 

rr n+ 
THE WHITE OWL. 

This bird, 90 common in Europe, is rare in this 
country, and is never found here except daring 
severe winters. This, we are told, msy possibly 
be owing to the want of those favorite recesses, 
which it so mach affects in the eastern continent. 
The multitudes of old ruined ed cones, soweets 
monasteries, and 
to view in <hoce countries, Grothe chosen haunts 


of this well-known ies, Its savage cries at 
ar minds, a cast of super 


ive, with 
ose venerable, mi 


horror to 
of antiquity. This apecies common 

tp bots contents: doubtless extends to the Arc- 
tic regions. It also inhabits Tartary, where, ac 
cording to Pennant, “the Monguls and natives 
y it divine it Bonore, because they attrib- 

we uae preservation ne found- 
ee Goeie Khan. prince, 

+ emall a . , happened to be. surprised 
and put to my ho enemies, and forced to 
conceal him: in a "itdle coppice ; the owl set- 
tled upon the bush under which he was hid, and 
ese his pursuers not to search there, as they 
shonght it it finpossible that any man could be con- 


lace where that bird would 
they held it to be poral tes 
feathers 


night, 
nata 


or of their 
with his s 


From hene 2 
every one wore a plume of the of this 
species on hishead. To this day the Kalmucs 


continue the custom on all festivals ; and 
some tribes have an idol in form of an owl, to 
which they fasten the real legs of one.— Buffon. 





God made both tears and langhter, and both 
for kind purposes ; for as la her. cuabiee min 
and surprise to breathe Sealy 0 
sorrow to vent iteelf ree ly. Tears hinder 

is oar ge oot 
and shter is one of the very pri’ rear 
Sangin too of he ey peng 
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MY COUNTRY. 





BY ABBY RAMPTOR. 


Iam proud of my country! the land of all others, 
‘Where mankind are equal, and all are as brothers; 
‘Where rank and where birth are as naught in the scale, 
‘Where the rich meet the poor with as kindly « hail, 
As though fortune had smiled on them equally here— 
‘This land of my fathers to me fe mobt dear. 


Tam proud of my country! yet more for this cause, 
‘That here they are governed who make their own laws; 
Our rulers and statesmen are men who've been tried, 
‘Whoee fitness for office can scarpe be denied ; 3 
Aad if they prove truant, to change we have right— 
‘They're upheld by the people, and not by their might. 
Iam proud of my country! for all here may know 
The blessings which wisdom alone can bestow. 

None need be degraded, unlearned, or a dunce, 

‘If he have but the will, he’s the power to advance. 


rr + —____ 


A NIGHT AT DIXVILLE NOTCH. 





BY WARREN CHASE., 





Tux inhabitants of the White Mountain sec- 
tion of the. Granise State often allude to the 
charm which that peerless region seems to-exer- 
cise over its visitors, rarely permitting them to 
extend their rambles beyond its cherished glens 
and streams, and dimming the lustre of those va- 
ried objects of natural beauty and interest, which 

_ #0 unquestionably abound in the more northern 
portion of the State. A mall, but more adven- 
turous class, however, dissatisfied with the mea- 
Gre facilities which the White Mountain waters 
offer to the lever of the angle, have, from time 
to time, repaired to the wild shotes of Lake Um- 
‘bagog, to gratify their piscatory taste; and on 
their way thither, have passed that great natural 
curiosity, Dixville Notch, which rears its cram- 
bling walls forty miles to the north of Mount 
‘Washirigton. ‘ 

My attempts at trout fishing, last July, in the 

: waters of Peabody’s River, having resulted in 
the capture of five insignificant specimens of the 
finny race, after laboriously following the wind- 
ings of thas stream, from the date of its forma- 
tion, above the Glen House, until i finds a 
home, eight mfles distant, in the Androscoggin 
River, I resolved to compensate for so dis- 
gracefal a failure, by a visit to Lake Umbagog ; 
and it was on the way thither that occurred to 
myself and companion the incident which forms 
the subject of this sketch. 

Taking the railroad at the Alpine House, in 
Gorham, we sped our way through the smiling 
meadows that skirt the Androscoggin, Amonoo- 
suc, and Connecticut Rivers, as faras the North 
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Stratford station, where we took a coach, in 
waiting to convey passengers to the pleasant vil- 
lage of Colebrook. This is the most. northern 
settlement of New Hampshire, and the few 
farms, which lie scattered at a distance of a 
dozen or so of miles to the northeast of it, 
form the outskirts of New England civilization, 
in that direction. 

From Colebrook, we found it necessary to pro- 
ceed on foot, as our course lay through the deso- 
late townships of Dixville and Milan, as yet lit- 
tle. affected by the influence of man. Wending 
our way up the tortuous valley of the Mohawk 
stream, which falls brawling down from Dix- 
ville Notch to the Connecticut, we rested our 
tired frames at Farmer Young’s, who hospitably 
furnished us dinner, and gave us directions for 
the continuance of ourjourney to the lake. We 
learned that there was a dwelling, the year be- 
fore abandoned by its builder, a short distance 
beyond the notch, which we could, by dint of 
effort, reach that night; so bidding adieu to our 
host and hostess, we resumed our march along 
the base of those bleak peaks which rear their 
spectral forms in that vicinity. We fortunately 
enjoyed a favorable view of the notch, and par- 
took of a lunch, on the brink of its renowned 
spring, whose waters, gushing from their rocky 
bed, rival ice in coldness. 

In the mean time, an ominous cloud revealed 
itself in the west, and the lowering aspect of the 
skies gave evidence of an approaching shower. 
Believing ourselves to be at no great distance 
from the house which was to farnish us sheher 
for the night, my companion and ‘I songhé to 
reach it, with as much speed as the savage nature 
of the path would allow. Before we had pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, kowever, the storm 
overtook us, in all its fary. We were drenched 
by the falling torrents, and had the mischance, 
also, to wet our rifle charges. Night had now 
closed around us, in its darkest state, and it was 
with much difficulty that we followed the ill-de- 
fined way. At length, however, the longed-for 
shelter appeared, and through its windows we 
were surprised to see gleaming « light. Ons 
nearer approach, the sound of voices met our 
ears; and on opening the door, we found three 
men and a woman engaged in roughly despatch- 
ing 8 supper. They welcomed us with surprise, 
but apparent good will, and having assisted us 
to lay aside our luggage, and some of our wet 
garments, we were invited to take a seat at the 
table. Avariety of questions ensued, on their 
part, which I left my companion to answer, 
while I began an examination of the place and 
the appearance of the inmates. The womad, 
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and one of the men, were whites ; the two others 
were Indians; and all possessed that roughness 
of manner and feature, which bespoke a back- 
‘woods life. The Indians were dressed in hunt- 
er’s garb, and on the hearth slept two of those 
lank, savage-looking curs, which generally be- 
long to such masters. The white and his wife, 
as I soon learned from the conversation, had ar- 
rived the week previous, from the Umbagog set- 
tlement, and taken possession of the deserted 
dwelling, with a view of effecting a clearing in 
its vicinity. The Indians were from Canada, 
and on terms of former acquaintance with the 
host. 

Not to speak of the suspicion which might 
naturally arise in the mind of a person unaccus- 
tomed to such scenes, there were other reasons 
which tended to augment my apprehensions, 
and convince me of the insecurity that surround- 
ed us. Mycompanion, on the contrary, did not 
seem to harbor any degree of doubt as to the 
character of the company, and laughed and talked 
with as much freedom as if seated at his own 

fireside. To their inquisitive demands as to our 
place of residence, our family relations, the rea- 
sons of our attempting the excursion, and the 
real object of our visit (for they could not be- 
lieve it to be a simple sporting errand), my com- 
panion made bold replies; and, with an air of 
magnifying greatly his importance in their eyes, 
assured them that it was our purpose to pur- 
chase the first promising farm that we should 
seein the Umbagog settlement. What impra- 
dence! The state of my nerves cenld bear no 
maore, andI at once broke the thread of their 
conversation, by proposing to retire for the 
night. The place assigned to myself and com- 
panion was on the floor above, attainable by a 
adder, where a huge bear-skin and a blanket had 
been spread for our comfort, beneath a row of 
venison and ham which strung one of the raft- 
vers. My companion impradently took his va- 
lise, under prétence of using it for a pillow, and 
I could easily see the greedy eyes of our enter- 
tainers fixed upon it,as we bade them good 
night and disappeared. 

My first duty, after mounting, was to comma- 
nicate my suspicions to C., and chide him for 
the unguarded tone of his conversation. It was 
{m vain that I spoke of the savage, determined 
atr of those around us, of the danger of our sita- 
ation, and the reasons which might easily induce 
them to effect our robbery, and it was with a 
shudder that I saw him creep disregardingly 
beneath the blanket, and in a few moments sink 
into profound slumber. ’ 

How Kittle did C.’s indifference conform with 
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my excited state. I eagerly bent my ear to the 
floor, but I could hear merely a hoarse sound of 
voices. I went to the window, but on taking 
aside the board that protected it, I was greeted 
by a volley of barks and growls from without, 
which quickly induced me to replace it. I re- 
turned to the door, and, seating myself behind 
it, painfully awaited the result. 

The pight hed nearly passed, and my fears 
had undergone great allayment, when s sound 
from beneath, as of pereons engaged in dispzte, 
served suddenly to renew them. I placed my 
ear to a crevice of the floor, and was able to dis- 
tinguish these awfal words from the mouth of 
one of ‘the men: “Kill them both?” to which 
the female replied, “yes!” and I was able to 
distinguish no more. An irrepressible feeling of 
fear overcame me for the instant; I could hardly 
draw a breath, and my whole body assumed a 
deathlike coldness. I soon recovered, but only 
to awaken to a still stronger sense of our de- 
plorable situation. Two youths, unarmed, 
against three swarthy ‘men, equipped to the 
teeth, My comrade, too, dead with sleep and 
fatigue! To arouse him, to make the slightest 
noise, I dared not; to escape alone, I could not, 
for the window seemed guarded by dogs. 

At the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, 
which seemed to my excited mind an age, I 
heard footsteps below ; and looking through an 
apertare of the door, I saw the husband cautious- 
ly approaching | the ladder, a.candle in one hand, 
and a huge knife in the other. He ascended, 
and as he raised the latch, I noiselessly retreated 
to watch his movements. Barefooted he en- 
tered; and screening the lamp with his hand, 
lest its glare might disturb the sleep of his vic- 
tims, I saw him stealthily approach the restipg- 
place of my unecanscious companion, whose 
meok lay exposed to the stroke of the murdérer. 
He paused before him, raised the glistening 
blade, and—cut a huge slice from one of the 
hams that hung. to the rafter, Maes he EnSreN; 
as quietly as he had entered. 

When day appeared, the husband came to 
awaken us, for I was sleeping, and apprised us 
shat breakfast wea in waiting. We were s00m at 
the steaming table, upon which was spread, for 
our gratification, a far greater variety, censider- 
ing the cireamstances, than one-would be led to 
expect ; and among other things, which the good 
woman had provided, were two pallets, one of 
which was to form one breakfast, and the other 
to solace us on the wilderness shores of the lake. 
On seeing them, I could easily understand the 
sense of those terrible words: “Shall we kill 
them both 1” 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Proreiztor. 





CROWDING THE CITIES. 

‘While our great seaboard cities owe a large share 
of the best portions of their population to the in- 
fusion of the cduntry element, to the vigorous, 
robust and energetic men who come thither to 
make their fortunes, it must be confessed that 

‘ far too many young men abandon the country 
for a city Hfe. The supply outrans the demand. 
No young man, who is not sure that he is possess- 
ed of extraordinary business tact, of the soundest 
moral principle, of unwearying patience and fer- 
tile resources, should ever abandon the certainty 
of rural pursuits for the lottery of trade. And 
such should remember that the days of rapid for- 
tunes are past and gone, that success in business 
“now-a-days requires very large capital, and very 
great ability, and that mediocrity and poverty 
have no chance of success. It is crushing to 
the hopes of a young heart to discover that in- 
dustry and a willingness to work do not always 
command a decent livelihood in the city. In 
the country they are sure to do this, and to se- 
cure health into the bargain. Our cities are 
ovet-crowded already; buasinges is overdone; 
there must be a reaction. There is work enough 
and room enough for all in this favored land ; 
bat it will never do to glut with labor particular 
pursuits and particular localities. By so doing 
‘we throw away our great and inestimable na- 
tional advantages. 





Too Trux.—It was Louis XII. who said 
that when he made an appointment to a vacant 
office, he disappointed a hundred men and made 
one ungratefal. Presidents, and other high offi- 
cials, soon find out thie philosophy of patronage. 


Ts Pares.—A country editor thinks that 
Richelien, who declared that the ,"‘ pen was 
mightier than the sword,” ought to have spoken 
8 good word in favor of the “scissors.” 

ore 





Waar's us a Nawnt—The great English 
philosopher was Bacon, one of the fisest Bootch 
poets, Hogg, and: ome of the pleasantest Brisish 
essayists, Lamb. 





Great Novettr.—Bonnets are to be worn 
on the head this winter. No one knows who 
commenced this extraordinary revolution. 





A BRIGHT IDEA. 

The London Post thinks “there is no doubt 
we (the English) might find most valuable ir- 
regular troops in the North American Indians; 
not as fighting men, but as'scouts. The stealthy 
character of their own system of war would fit 
them admirably for the task of watching the 
enemy, and not a movement could escape their 
vigilance. It is worthy of note, that of the four 
great actions which have taken place since our 
troops landed in the Crimea, two have partaken 
largely of the character of surprises, and very 
many of the disadvantages arising from want of 
preparation would have been obviated in both 
cases had s body of red men been prowling 
during the’night in the valley of the Tchernaya.” 
An excellent suggestion! What will you give 
them for Russian scalps ‘—the same price you 
paid for the scalps of Americans during the 
Revolutionary War? O, Johnny, Johnny! you 
have much to learn in your old age, and among 
the first things you must master, is humanity. 
It will never do for you to talk of Russign bar 
barity and the enlistment of savages in the 
same breath. 

or 

Gioanric Reroru.—A commissary of po- 
lice at Havana has been discharged lately for 
taking a bribe from the keeper of s gambling 
saloon. Really, Havana is getting to be a very 
moral place. To be sure, it is notorious that 
the captain-generals of Cuba become enormously 
rich from the bribes they receive; but it would 
not do to interfere with the perquisites of 8 
tain-general, while it is perfectly safe to make 
an example of « petty policeman. Public justice 
scowls on the petty official, but is blind, and deaf, 
and dumb to men of rank and power. 





A coop Morro.—Aut inveniam viam aut fi- 
ciam (I will either find a way or make it), was 
the lofty motto of Lord Bacon. The young 
man who adopts this is sure to save bis bacon in 
the end. 





Crary Crooxs.—Aluminum, the mineral ¢x- 
torted from clay, is used in Paris for the manu 
facture of clock works. It is better than brass or 
steel, and as good as gol. 





STAGE ILLUSION. 

The verdant days have gone by when we be- 
lieved that the fleeting shows and pageantry of 
the stage, its simalated passions, its loves, its 
Joys, and its sorrows, were things real—as real 
asthe beanties of nature, and the pleasures and 
woes of actual life. We have been behind the 
scenes, we have seen the sylphides chalking the 


soles of their slippers, the bereaved father in- © 


dalging in a pot of porter and a pipe of tobac- 
co; and Macheth rating his jackall, in set terms, 
for not bringing him the Welsh rabbit he had 
ordered. But without knowing anything of the 
inner life of the stage, its illusions vanish as 
they become familiar. And this is well. If we 
could persuade ourselves, even for a brief space, 
that the woes and horrors of tragedy were real, 
we should derive pain, and not pleasure, from 
the representation, and avoid the inside of a 
theatre as we do that of a pest-house. In trag- 
edy we are pleased with the performance, be- 
cause we know it is art and not nature; and in 
comedy we are not displeased when the perform- 
ers exhibit a consciousness of the presence of 
the andience, 

Charles Lamb says: ‘“ We confess we love in 
comedy to see an audience naturalized behind 
the scenes, taken into the interest of the drama, 
welcomed as bystanders, however. There is 
something. ungracious in a comic actor holding 
himself aloof from all participation or concern 
with those who are come to be diverted by him. 
Macbeth must seo the dagger, and no ear but his 
own be told of it; but an old fool, in farce, may 
think he sees something, and by conscions looks 
and words express it, as plainlyas he can speak, 
to pit, box and gallery.” The French never 
speak of going to ece « play; they always sey 
the public “assis¢ at the representation of a play,” 
aad this conventional phrase expresses the sort 
of correspondence of feeling that exists, and 
shall exist, particularly in comedy, between the 
actor and andience. This correspondence should 
be felt rather than seen ; no telegraphic communi- 
cations or direct appeals to the public are ever 
made by the true artist. It is only your half- 
Price tragedian, who, having braved the tyrant 
on his throne, as he is dragged away in chains 

, the “lowest dungeon of the castle,” addresses 
to the boisterous “ b’hoys” his Valete et plau- 
dite, Ttis only a very low comedian who is on 
nodding or winking terms with parquette and 
sideboxes. The understanding between a true 
artist and his audience is a tacit one, a sort of 
magnetism, and this we suppose is the kind of 
correspondence Lamb approves. The footlights 
should be as sacred and impassable a barrier as 
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the line which the Roman ambaseador traced 
with his wand about his person, at least so long 
as the curtain is up. The only violation we 
admit of is in comedy, or farce, where at the 
close of the piece an address to the audience by 
one or more characters is admissible. But the 
appealing tag in a serious drama, the moral, 
presented like a bayonet to your heart, is odious. 
So is-also the call’ before the cartain of a popu- 
tragedian. 

‘While we admit that even tragedy should not 
be perfectly illusory, still we protest against the 
seven leagued stride from the sublime to the 
ridiculoas inseparable from the instant re-appear- 
ance of the “‘blood-boltered ” hero who had just 
fallen, covered with wounds, to bow ‘his ac- 
knowledgement& to the tumultuous approbation 
of the audience. It was not long since that we, 
“albeit unused to the melting mood,” were 
moved to tears by the simulated death-pangs of 
the great French tragedienne as Adrienne Lecou- 
‘reur. The curtain descended on such a tableau 
as is rarely presented on the stage. Instantly, 
while we looked to see the audience quietly 
and reverently disperse—the greatest homage 
they could have paid to the genius of the gréat- 
est living actress—rose discordant shouts of 
“ Ray-chel!” “Raw-shell!” and “ Rochellé !” 
(the latter pronunciation being most prevalent), 
and the resuscitated Adrienne was led forward 
to curtsey her thanks for “ doing the death scene 
to the life,” and sweep away again in a cloud of 
diaphanous drapery, having destroyed every 
trace of the momentary illusion her genius had 
created. Stage illusion is never, and ought nev- 
er to be complete; but it never ought tp be'so “ 
grossly violated as in the instance we have here 
noted. ; é 


Anrrume ror Success.—Lord Amberst, 
the English qmbaseador to Chine, refused an 
audience with the emperor because he would 
have been obliged to prostrate himself before 
him. Napoleon ridiculed his scraples, and said 
to his lordship: “I should have told my am- 
bassador, Lie flat on: the ground two hoars if 
necaseary ; but at any rate, succeed |” , 








Scarcity or Foop.—The scarcity and dear- 
ness of food has already caused disturbances in 
Spain. Before the winter is over, the same 
causes will produce the same effect in France, 
only they will be more intense and formidable. 

+ 2+ 

Supgnstit10us.—At the sale of the estate of 
the late Sam’] Porter, in Halifax, Va., the sum 
of $600 was paid for a mad stone, a mineral syp- 
posed to have wonderful healing virtues. 
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CONVERSATION. 

There are few really good conversers in soci- 
ety, though there are plenty of gifted men who 
can harangne and lecture their auditors. Gab- 
blers and babblers abound, and there are male 
and female gossips in plenty, but the number of 
those who possess the art—for it is an art—of 
conversing brilliantly and agreeably, is quite 

. limited. The most gifted minds have tantly 
proclaimed the great importance of co! 
8t. Evremond says: “ Conversation 
culiar property of man; the same as 2. 
It is the bond of society. By means of conver- 
sation the commerce of civil life is kept up, 
minds communicate their ideas, hearts express 
their emotions, and friendships are formed and 
retained.” Swift says, in substance —we are 
not sure of his words, for we are quoting from 
memory: “Conversation is the great school of 
mind ; not only by enriching it with knowledge 
it would have obtained with difficulty from other 
sources, but by rendering it more vigorous, mere 
just, more penetrating, and more profound. A 
great majority of men, and those even who have 
given the highest culture to their minds, derive 
much of their knowledge from conversation.” 

This power of the civilized world has, among 
all nations, followed the progress of ideas ; and as 
soon as men were able to emerge from the con- 
cerns of material life, and appreciate the phe- 
nomena by which they were surrounded, they 
must have experienced the need of communi- 
cating their ideas, and this want, increasing with 
civilization, regulated itself, and conversation 
became an art which had its forms and precepts. 
Philosophy, among the ancients, readily lent it- 
self to the colloquial form, and Plato, at the 
Academy, when teaching the highest laws of. 
nature and wisdom, conversed with his disciples. 
Probably the moet brilliant talkers on record 
were to be found in Frances, in the age of 
Voltaire. : 

Those unfortanate mortals, to whom time, 
that priceless treasure, is so often a burthen, 
find in conversation a diversion as innocent as 
it is agreeable. Whatever may be the origin 
of the necessity for conversing, it exists, and 
this want is experienced by all men after labor, 
study and business. It is keenest with the 
wealthy, who are not subjected to any kind of 
employment ; but it is particularly felt by wo- 
men, who are endowed with keener sensibility, 
and condemned by their sex to a mere monote- 
nous existence. “ What a delicious city Venice 
is!” exclaimed a lady. “ What did you find so 
seductive there?” asked one of her hearers. 
“O, I talked all day !”” was the reply. 
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Few, even, among those, men who have pr- 
fessed misanthropy, and led a hermitlife, r 
tired from the world, have been proof against 
the charms of conversing with an occasional 
visitor. Timon of Athens is cited as an excep: 
tion to the rule. He was supping one day with 
Apemantus—another misanthrope like himself. 
They were celebrating together the feast of 
“Funeral Libations.” After a long silence, 
Apemantus, charmed with the tefe-a-tete, ex 
claimed: “O, Timon, what an agreeable sup- 
per?” “Yes,” replied Timon, “if you were 
not here !”” 

‘We may apply to conversation what Alferi 
said of travelling. “We learn by it infinitely 
better than by all the charts in the world, not to 
esteem or despise men, but to know ourselves, 
and, in part, tobecome acquainted with others.” 





Treran Purris.—lt is stated that the secret 
of this splendid color, which has been lost to the 
world since the days of the Romans, has jut 
been discovered in Paris. The discoverer is s 
Mr. Depouilly, a chemist in great dyeing estad- 
Hshment at Paris, and the principle of the 
splendid color he produces is found in guano. 
Perfectly successfal experiments were made st 
the Universal Exposition before Prince Napo- 
leon, and Messrs. Chevrent and Dumas, the 
most expert men in the empire. It is impossible 
to estimate too highly the effect of this discovery 
on the arts. 





Arvanitiry.—This quality must not be con 
founded with politeness—the latter is the remalt 
of external polish, the former an indication ot 
goodness of heart. When the Abbe Reyzl 
was presented to Frederick the Grest, surround: 
ed by his generals, the monarch held oat his 
band to him, offered him a seat at his side, and 
said to him with a simplicity worthy of the be 
roic ages: “ We are both of us old; let us sit 
down together and converse.” This was some 


thing more than mere politeness. 

+0 
Tux Dacixansorrre Busixsss—There 

are about 10,000 daguerreotypists in the United 

Btates, taking daily twenty pictures each, s 

average of $2,50, giving 200,000 pictures ab 2 

expense of over half s million of dollars. 
$e ___—<_ 


In THe xawe or THE Prormet—Fics!— 
‘This delicious fruit, chopped up fine, makes #” 
admirable addition to the ingredients of # mince 
pie. Remember it, ye housekeepers ! 


<<< —__— 
Lrrenany.— Ainsworth, the popalar English 
novelist, is engaged on a new seria! work. 
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WINTER. 


Tt is no marvel, since the weather has such an 
effect on health and spirits, that it is the first 
topic that rises to our lips in conversation, and 
the readiest theme that suggests itself to the pen. 
One of the finest poems in the English language 
is Thomson’s Seasons; and stmospherical phe- 
nomena suggest one half the charms of landscape 
painting. We need not apologize, then, for a 
word or two on the season, as we sit before this 
glowing fire of anthracite, and listen to the 
wind as it drearily rattles the window, or clashes 
the thread-bare branches of the trees together, or 
sends the icicles gattling down from the project- 
ing eaves. Yes, we have fairly entered on the 
reign of Winter, but the grey-beard monarch is 
not half so formidable, on acquaintance, as he 
appears at a distance. Had we pencil and palette 
in hand, we should not personify him as a grim 
tyrant, but as a vigorous old man, with snows 
upon his brow indeed, but the glow of health 
burning in his cheeks apd lips. We have learned 
to love the old gentleman. We are quite sure, if 
we were doomed to a land where Lady Summer 
Teigns eternally, we should rebel against her sov- 
ereignty. Our pulses would miss the quicken- 
ing touch, our blood the healthful stir, imparted 
by the “lusty winter.” And gorgeous as are 
the hues with which Summer decks her court, 
the carpets of flowers, the pyramids of swaying 
trees, the fiash of falling fountains, Winter has 
his pageantries for his liege subjects. He knows 
them not who has never threaded the mazes of a 
New England forest at a time when the sharp 
frost, following hard on the heels of a warm rain, 
has changed it to a wilderness of gems, outshin- 
ing in splendor the royal treasure house of Dres- 
den, or the fabled glories of Alsddin’s Cave. 
What cathedral pile, with its sogring pillars en- 
crusted with the wealth of nations, can compare 
in magnificence with this stracture of Nature? 
And this is only one of the many phases which 
makes us love the reign of winter, in spite of its 
Tength and its severity. We cordially exclaim 
with Eliza Cook : R 
“Hare's a health, then, health to old gray-haired De- 

With iis bollj-ezowned brow and his carclling lip.” 





Srtexce }—Why will not loquacious people 
learn that silence is sometimes more eloquent 
than words? Phocion called loquacious people 
robbers of time, and compared them to empty 
hogsheads, which sound louder than full ones. 





Mart Ronsers.—A great noise is made about 
these rascals now-a-days; but it seems that there 
ate also a great many female robbers about. 
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CHARITY. 

It is very easy to assume a tone of misan- 
thropy. It is very easy to assert that this is a 
hard world—that there is no good in it—that the 
prosperous have no charity—that the poor are 
impostors, etc.—but it is a difficult matter to 
prove. When we look below the surfuce, we 
shall find individuals and societies, in every 
large community, devoting time, money, tact 
and talent to the amelioration of the condition o 
less favored fellow-beings. We shall find such 
meg doing the more good, because acting noise- 
lessly and unostentatiously. In our city, for in- 
stance, see what 8 single association, the Boston 
Young Men’s Benevolent Society, has quietly 
accomplished in its sphere. They have assisted 
three hundred and eight families, most of whom 
have seen better days, during the past year—old 
men, lone women, children, who can scrape 
along during the summer without help, but who 
require aid, when the pinching season of winter 
comes down upon them in its rigor. These are 
not persons who makes trade of begging. You 
never hear them ask for help; but they receive 
it, gratefully invoking blessings on the heads of 
the'giver. There are other societies in this good 
city, also, laboring in this good cause. 

——_——_+<- = ____—_. 

Oxp Lzrrgss.— How mapy sad thoughts 
and gled thoughts are awakened by glancing 
over a file of old letters. Memorials of the 
loved and lost, expressions of maternal tender- 
ness, Judas phrases of treachery, records of 
hopes long since blasted, rays of sunshine from 
happy hearts—all are blended together. It is 
a.sore trial to the nerves to look over @ collec- 
tion of these long-dated missives. 





Pemn’s Baapiurss.— You will never be 
the wiser if I sit here answering your questions 
till midnight,” said one of the upright justices 
to Penn, who had been putting law cases with a 
puazling- subtlety. “Thereafter as the answers 
may be,” retorted the quaker. 

—_———+ooen 

Femats Lawrers.—The New York Times 
thinks ladies cannot make good lawyers, because 
they haven’t got brass enough. We have no 
doubt there are many ladies who would make as 
good pleaders as Portia in the “‘Merchant of 
Venice.” 





Suaxsrzarz Improvep.—Away ont “ be- 
yont the Mississip,” when they play Macbeth to 
the backwoodsmen, the hero in the dagger scene 
always says: 

‘Is this a howle-knife I see before me?”” 
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SUNDAY IN THE CITY. 

A Sunday in the country presents no very 
striking contrast to a country week day—the 
number of laborers is so distributed over the 
large extent of territory, that their withdrawal 
does not produce a marked effect; but nothing 
can be more striking than the difference in the 
aspect of a great city on the Sabbath, from its 
appearance on the week day. What a universal 
stillness broods over its whole extent! Go 
along the wharves, where on six days the con- 
fusion of Babel reigns. Everything is ‘quiet. 
Sails spread to dry, hang idly from the yards 
and masts; the flags and streamers dally in the 
sunshine. Logk at the long lines of warehouses 
and stores—they are hermetically sealed, and 
look like solid masses of granite, as impervious 
as the Hoosac Mountain. Pass up on ’Change, 
“« where merchants most do congregate.” Where 
are the bulls and bears—the buyers and the sell- 
ers—the heavy men, the small speculators, the 
carb-stone brokers, the “ Jews of all religions ?”” 
They have all retired to their domicils,, and 
State Street is deserted. Inert piles of notes, 
and heaps of gold, lie idly in the safes and 
vaults of the temples of Mammon—the balance 
wheel of trade has ceased to vibrate. But this 
condition of things conveys no impression of 
stagnation—only of healthy repose; the rest 
which gathers energy and vitality for a now 
career, 

A Sunday in New York—the great imperial 
city of the empire, the most peerless in extent 
and magnificence on the American continent—is 
particularly impressive. Approaching it early 
on a Sunday morning, in a steamer, you are 
deeply struck with this Sabbath stiliness, con- 
trasting with the immensity and the exhaustless 
materials of activity and animal life. It is 
strange that so holy a calm broods over the 
miles and miles of shipping that line the water 
on either hand, over the acres of monstrous 
magazines and store-houses, and over the pro-- 
digious multitude of quays. You round the 
Battery—hardly do a few promenaders meet 
your eye on the esplanade. The bustle attend- 
ant on the arrival of the steambost, and the 
embarkation of the passengers, though less dem- 
onstrative than usual, seems a jarring episode 
in the tranquil history of the day. You wait 
till the crowd has dispersed, and then taking 
your carpet-bag, quietly walk into Broadway. 
‘The glitter, the confusion, the crowds hurrying 
to and fro—where are they? What has become 
of that human tide who ebb and flow so febrile, 
almost convulsive, upon week days? You diverge 
into the region of groaning presses, and busy 
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hands and busy pens, that mainister to the intd, 
lectual wants of the nation. There all is seem 
ing quiet. Only a few newsboys, with thir 
piles of marketable wares, scramble swiftly ou 
of doorways, and up from areas, breaking on 
with their shrill enunciatory cries, as they dan 
into the large thoroughfares, or wend their ways 
to the hotels. 

But the general silence is in’ time broken by 
the musical thunder of a thousand steeples, snd 
they make the air reel with their ponderous me- 
ody. Another interval of silence, another peal 
ing summons, and the streets are crowded. A 
dense tide of human beings, some richly, al 
respectfully attired, throng the streets. The 
shuffling and trampling of innumerable feet is 
like the rustling of fallen autumn leaves in the 
eddying winds of December. But quiet is the 
order of the day. The non-church going pan 
of the population quietly betake themselves 1 
carriages, railroad cars and ferry-boats, and slip 
out of the .city to sptnd the day in subarbe 
haunts, returning at nightfall, and darkness shu 
upon a peacefal, silent place. 

Not long after midnight, the city begins to 
awaken to its week of toil-like a giant refreshed 
from his slambers. The ramble and roer of 
carta, the tramp of feet, indicate the feverish 
pursuit of the stirring purposes of life; but 
that one Sabbath day of rest extends its bappy 
influence throughout the week. 





Barxov’s Dortar MaGazine.—Though ocr 
monthly may be had at all of the periodical de- 
pots at fen cents per copy, yet the cheapest and 
best mode to receive it is by subscribing to the 
office of publication direct. It is then obtained 
in a neat, clean form, and at the earliest possible 
moment. y . 





Book Sares.—In England, to sell ten thou- 
sand copies of @ work of fiction is considered 
great business; in this country, the sale of an 
edition of fifty thousand copies {s not an ext 
ordinary event. Boston is equal, if not superior, 
to New York, in the book manofactare. 





Exroratiox.—Few persons, not observant of 
statistics, are aware how large a number of our 
sterling New England citizens are steadily press 
ing forward as settlers in the Great West. God 
speed them. ‘ 

. ee 

Porutatiox.—Russia averages about dight 
persons to a square mile, France, 170, and Eng 
land, 280. - 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


DRESS, : 

‘The art of dressing well consists in knowing 
how to anite elegance with an original simplicity. 
Fashions have their revolutions, their anarchies, 
their catastrophes, out the most exquisite neat- 
ness has always been the basis of dress. On the 
day of the interview between Napoleon and Al- 
exander on the Niemen, Murat and General Dor- 
senne came up at the same time to take their 
places behind the French emperor. Murat, as 
usual, was loaded with embroidery, firs, and 
sigrettes; Dorsenne, with that elegant and se- 
lect but severe attire, which made this fine gen- 
¢ral the model of the army. Napoleon, perceiv- 
ing Marat in this garb, said tohim: “Go and 
pat on your marshal’s coat—you look like Fran- 
coni, the circus-rider.” And then he affection- 
aely saluted Dorsenne. This lesson in dress 
was not lost on the army, with the exception of 
the vain and showy man to whom the rebuke 
wis addressed. 





Smzet Musio.—Some of the New York 
papers are down on the itinerant musicians who 
perambulate the streets of the Empire City. It 
is their mesic which seems hideous to ears train- 
ed to “Ausonian airs,” and yet there are thou- 
sands of the poor who, but for these wandering 
minstrels, would never hear any music at all.” 
National melodies and tender love strains, even 
if not executed with Italian skill, are not with- 
oat their good effect on the listeners. 





Srerex.— Order is Heaven’s first law,” says 
the poet, and Dr. HaH, in commenting on the 
theme which suggested the axiom, says rightly : 
“A wife who has her whole establishment s0 
umoged from cellar to attic, that she knows on 
any emergency where to go for # required arti- 
de, is a treasure to any man.” 





Buurirc, Eres.—We believe it has never 
been settled whether blue or black eyes are the 
peitier. The Turks talk about stag-cyes in 
their ladies—end Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tugne liked the epithet as expressive of “fire 
and indifference.” Homer's Juno is ox-eyed. 





Oun Navy.—We are pleased to see that Un- 
de Sam is “‘brashing up” a little, and getting 
his steamers and sailing in le con- 
dition. It is the best policy. War is often pre- 
vented by being prepared for it. 





A Canat.—Business men and capitalists talk 
of connecting the Mississippi River with Lake 
Borgne by means of a canal. 
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THE POOR. 

Ye men of fortune, as ye sit in the quiet even- 
ing in rooms splendidly draped and furnished, 
and warmed to summer héat, so that flowers 
bloom around you as in August, while the clash- 
ing sleet strikes your window-panes with a not 
unmusical murmur, forget not that there are 
hundreds all around you, fireless, hungry and ill- 

Clad. If you have not energy to seek out the 
needy, at least, never refuse assistance when it 
is asked. In this world of mutual dependence, 
those who have nothing have a right to ask and 
receive help of those who have. 





Goop Humor.—Nothing is more unphilo- 
sophical than the exhibition of ill-humor in cir- 
cumstances that you can possibly prevent it. 
Seneca’s remedy in unavoidable misfortune was 
to “smile and sustain it.” We think resigna- 
tion is a national virtue of our countrymen. 
Just before an election you would think them 
capable of cutting each other’s throats—the day 
after the defeated party wears a good-natured 
smile, and there is not a bit of ballying on the 
part of the victors. 


A rn 
Rion Man.—The Rothschilds—poor fellows 
—are not quite so well off as we supposed them 
to be. It was stated that they were worth 
$700,000,000 ; it is now thought best to. take “a 
little off the thinnest part,” towards the latter 
end, and to change the first figure, which cuts the 
family down to $40,000,000. We assure our 
readers that we do this out of consideration to 
the money, but will see ourselves hanged before 
we take eff another million to please anybody. 


His Finest Puay.—Charles famb was taken 


to the theatre when six years old, to see Arta- 
xerxes. He says: ‘It was all enchantment 
anda dream. No snch pleasure has since vis- 
ed me but in dreams.” Elsewhere he intimates 
thea, but for certain physical disqualifications, 
he should himself have been an actor. 





Convessation.—Life is a mixture of pains 
and pleasures; of good and evil days; be 
equally varied in your discourse; show yourself 
by tarns sad or gay, serious or sportive, accord? 


ing to the subject or the circumstances. 
a _____ 


Srrarroarisu.—A machinist in Charlestown 
has been sent to the Lunatic Asylum, having lost 


his reason by dwelling on spiritualism. 
ore —____ 


Yawxzeisa.—A machine recently been 
invented that will peg a boot or shoe in thirty 
seconds. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


* Spandaw, the Dutch poet, has lately died, st 
the age of 80 years. 

In London, ready-made sermons. are sold to 
brainless clergymen at half a crown each. 

A report comes by way of Paris, that Russia 
bas granted letters of marque to some American 
ships, as privateers. 

Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who had both legs 
shot off in the Crimea, has just been united 
marriage to Miss Garney, of Norwich. 

Victor Hugo with his son, and those who sign- 
ed the recent protest, have been expelled from 
the Channel Islands. 

The Manchester have caused 
placards to be issued) with The Teatehing head, 
“Stop the war!” 

The Sultan has promoted the Bey of Tunis to 
the rank of Muchir (Field Marshal), with the cus- 
tomary present of a sword of honor. 

Nearly six thousand people connected with 
the Paris Exhibition have signed a petition pray- 
ing that it may be re-opened on the Ist of next 
May. 

Distress prevails in Tuscany from bad harvests, 
cholera, and mismanagement in government, 
The inhabitants are anticipating a winter of Ung 
paraileled suffering. 

A biographical sketch of Lord Palmerston in 
the Banbury Guardian sys that his Lotdship is 
a descendant of Leofrec, Earl of Mercia, and hus- 
band of the famous Lady Godiva. 

A Paris letter speaks of s young lady who re- 
ceived intelligence from the Grimes of the death 
of her lover, her father, brother and uncle, all by 
the same post! Such is war. 

There seems no doubt the son of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia is affianced to the Princess 
Royal of England, although they probably will 
not be married for twelve or eighteen months. 

AnTmperial firman has been by the 
Sultan for the purpose of lighting Gocearntcous 
with gas. This concession has been given to an 
English gentleman of influence, long a resident 
in that city. . 

Tt is said that te, note i roovet with in- 
creasing readiness by 
to conntenance all efforts made in a caer pea 
for the promulgation of the word of God among 

em. i 

The identical boat in which Grace Darling 
esened hee Sane lies votom up on the 

ach at Nor janderland, and is regarded 
th® unromantic dwellers in that regi = 
fect indifference ! 

It is rumored in London that the Bank of En- 
land and the Bank of France are about unitin, 
in the establishment of branches in Constanti- 
nople and in the Crimea with the 
ing offices of circulation and deposit in those parts, 

The Dublin Hospital Gazette states that dis- 
eased tceth havg been rendered insensible to 

bya ce composed of Canada balsam 
and slacked lime, which is to be inserted in the 
hollow of e tooth, like @ pill. It is stated that 
such pills afford immediate relief. 


view of open- | 


Fegion with per- |, 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Gen. Le Vaillant is appointed French Goren 
or of Sebastopol 
‘The high commissions in the British army an 
held by old fogies and young striplings. 
At Glasgow a man has been sentenced to sir- 
ty days’ imprisonment for stealing a farthing. 
At an fdfot asylum in the north of Englaé, 
seven ont of ten of the patients are the children 
of parents related to each other by consanguiity, 
The Piedmontese Gazette agnoances that fi- 
vio Pelligo’s correspondence will shortly be 
published. 
There is s printing-office in Paris fe of 
rinting the Lord’s prayer in three hundred dil- 
Ferent languages. 


The king of the Belgians has offered a pri 
of three thousand francs to the author of he 
best history of the reign of Albert and Isabella, 

The annual value of the mannfactores sent 
forth to the markets of the world by French 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers, is up- 
wards of two millions sterling ($9,800,000). 

Daring « thunderstorm in Liverpool, lately, 
the electric fuid ignited the contents of a fire 
work manufactory, and a fearful explosion, 
accompanied by loss of life, was the result. 

A late London paper says the Russian officers 
at Constantinople, ae is Sees 
grant to celebrate the birthda: 

Alexander. 2 nie 


A botanist, in one of the interior towns of 
France, is said to have discovered a native weed, 
which grows in abundance, and furnishes an in- 
fasion closely resembling, in color, aroma sad 
taste, the black tea of China. 

A Pole was sent from St. P to Kiew « 
with 680,000 roubles to purchase horses for the 
Russian army, but he mistook the way, went to 
Warsaw, and then to Paris. This is the grestett 
horse trade we have heard of lately. 

The Pope of Rome had a narrow re 
cently from the hands of the bandit, who in- 
tended to seize him as he was riding out of the 
city, with the intention of securing # ransom. 
The Bishop of Imola, in Greece, was recently 
served in this way and ransomed. 

A recent number of Gelignani’s Messenger 
says: “ At an exhibition of flowers which sok 

lace at the beginning of this month, at Man: 

eim, a prize was awarded for @ very extraordi- 
ary fioral curiosity, a green rose. The petals of 
the flower were green, and had somewhst the 
form of leaves. 

From statistics just published, the vastness of 
London is clearly exhibited. It is stated that 
200,090 porsons enter the city each day on foot 
by ferent avenues, and about 15,600 by the 

ver steamers; and that, beside the cab, caft, 
carriage and wagon traffic of the streets, the om- 
nibuses alone perform ¥400 daily journeys. 

At Cairo there are now about twenty Coptic 
Protestants, with a priest among them, who 
me6t to readthe Bible. ‘There is a Greek Cath- 
olic, or United Greek bishop, said to proach al- 
most the pare Gospel. The old Armenian bish- 
op, while expressing himself very strongly 
against tradition, speaks of the Holy Scriprures 
a8 containing all that is necessary for salvation. 


RECORD OF 


Record of the Times. 


About one in five of the deaths whick occurin 
New York are from consumption. 

The population of Hartford, Ct., is shown by 
the new census to be 24,024, 

de Vi who wrote 1500 plays, wae a 
slit, slchectist, priest, nad twice maneiod. 

Baron Damier, s negro diplomatist, has been 
seat so London by the Haytien emperor. 

Mrs. Maeder (formerly Miss Clara Fisher) is 
fiting young ladies for the stage in New York. 

Leopokl de Meyer, the lion-pianist, has gone 
to Grafeaberg for his health. ages 

The remains of the lamented Countess Rossi- 
Sontag repose in the convent of Marienthal. 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
like a goddess Because she is a second Flora. 

The oldest husbandry we know is when a man 
in clover marries a woman in weeds. 

The lawyer who believes it is wicked to lie, 
isspending s week with the Quaker who indulges 
in marine hornpipes. 

A new counterfeit bank-note is described as 
mre fr its vignette d “female with a rake in 





In Kentucky, s wealthy man who courted 
a girl “just for the fun,” has been mulcted in 
$6000 damages for breach of promise. 

A fossilized mammoth tooth of the Mastodon 
Maximus, weighing three pounds, has been 
found lately in a creek at Canemah, Oregon. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer states that from 
thirty to forty dead men are taken out of the 

_ Tiver opposite that city monthly, 

The Illustrated London News says that Ne- 
braska Territory is a tract of several millions of 
acres lately purchased by the Americans from 
the Mosquito King! 

In the New York Fair there is a knitting ma- 
cine which knits a fall grown stocking in three 
quarters of an hour. The elderly ladies are lost 
in admiration of it. . 

The Plough recommends smokers to 
instead of tobacco, observing that the fragrance si 
is balsamio, and, diffused in a bed-chamber, will 
always bring calm, refreshing sleep. 

“American genius,” says a late letter from 
Russia, “rales the hour at St. Petersburg. A 
ten of acceptgd war inventions are under care- 
faltrial in tho way of experiments, besides an 
infaite number that have been dectined as im- 
practicable or unsuited to the present exigences.”” 

Dr. John C. Warren, in his treatise on the 
Preservation of health, sets forth the importance 
of gymnastic exercises with clearness and » 
as exercising all the muscles of the body, aad 
particularly those of the upper Bmbe, thus ex- 
panding the chest, and developing the form. 

At the railway termini at London Bridge, 
10,845,000 persons arrived anparted elastp ‘d 
year; at the Southwestern, 3,308,000; from the 
Shoreditch station, 2,143,000; Easton Square 
station, 970,000; Paddington station, 1,400,000; 
King’s Cross station, 711,000; Blackwall sta- 
tion, in Fencharch Street, 8,144,000. 


THE TIMES. 


.to contain two 
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Both the Irish and German emigration to this 
country has sensibly decreased. 


The African slave trade has revived, from the 
withdrawal of British eruisers. 

Manuel Ganzales,-a California burglar, had 
ninety-six buckshot fired into him, and recovered. 

A young man at Washington, while boxing, 
lately received a blow that killed him. 

Mrs. Jameson says the “ bread of life is love.” 
But love is not always bread. 

Mr. Berdan, of New York, has invented an 
imprgved lifeboat. 

Punch rejoices that the fasce of “Simpson & 
Co. is no longer played in the Crimea. 

The ‘Princess Murat, who may Possibly. be 
queen of Naples, is a native of Charleston, 5. C. 


Immense beds of have been discov- 
ered in Walcotville, Ct., and a company has 
been formed to open and quarry them. 


A traveller in Canada West estimates the sur- 
lus of wheat, in that province, at fifteen mil- 
Toons of bushels. 
“ Dinna Torget, Johany, to plant young trees 
er ye can set them,” was the lagt ad- 
vice of a shrewd Scoteh landbolder to his heir, 
for they'll grow while ye're sleeping.” 
The “iron-tailed cow,” as the pump used 
to be poetically called, has quite 
fact, the ordinary animal known by that 
in natural history. pi 
In1794,8 mill was built at Fairhaven, 
104, Boon, y 


Vt., by Col. at which paper for wrapping, 
aad oren printing, was made from basswood. 


It is said that if the English language be di- 
vided into one hundred parts, sixty would be 
Saxon, thirty would be Latin (inclading French), 
five would be Greek, and the remaining five from 
the other languages of the world. 

In New York city, there are eighty Episcopal 
clergymen ; in Brooklyn, twenty-eight ; in Phil- 
adelphia, sixty-six ; in Boston, twenty-two; in 
Baltimore, twenty-four ; in Charleston, twenty- 
one. A 

A New Bedford paper, in speaking ef the con- 
templated additions to the whaling fect, says 
that “several honses (in that city) are in pursuit 
of ships for the service.” It must look fanny to 
eee a house in pursuit of a ship. . 

The village of Le Crosse, Wisconsin, the ter 
midus of the La Crosse and Milwaukie Railroad, 
was laid out only four years ago, and is now said 
ousand houses. It supports a 
newspaper, and enjoys the frequent visits of some 
thirty different steamboats. A 

One of the religious papers has an article on 
the benefit of life insurance to clergymen. It 
says: ‘‘We have heard of congregations who. 
have presented their ministers with a tomb; a 
life insurance policy it strikes us, would be a 
much more acceptal fe gift.” 

A banker in Buffalo recently lent $12,000 to 
two Germans, taking as security fifty or sixty 
English lever gold watches. The Jews did not 

for their watches, and it was found that 
were ail made of pinchbeck, except one whi 
had served as a sample. 


My 
name 


A Yankee editor says that the girls complain 
that the times are v0 bard the young men can’t 
pay their addresses. 

-“ A dreadful litee for a shil + said a 
rious fellow to a physician who him out an 
emetic, “ can’t you give more ?” 

A wag passing by a retailer’s shop and seeing 


him measuring out molasses, called out to him: 

“ Sir, you have a sweet run of business.” 

. To press Pouttrry.—When the weather is 
cold, cut out, and make each fowl a jacket 

and trowsers. Put them on and your poultry 

will be dressed. 

To curs Hans.—First ascertain what is the 
matter with them. Then apply the proper rem- 
edy, and if you do not succeed in curing them, 
it wn’t your fault, 

Why should s little boy be careful to watch 
the conduct of his papa’s sister? Because the 
Bible says, “« Consider the ways of the aunt and 
be wise.” 

A queer gatherer of statistics says that of 158 
pretty women whom he met in the streets of a 
fashionable resort at a given time, 100 were suck- 
ing their parasol handles. 

A genius remarked the other day, with a grave 
face, that however prudent and virtuous ‘young 
widows might be, he had seen many a gay young 
widow err, 

Men are like bugles, the more brass_they con- 
Uke ‘tllpe, tho wore modeet snd redeng ey ap 

il ips, the more a 
pear, the better you love them. mae 

Shakspeare defines a man as having seven 
ages, whereas, we accord him only two: the first 
is childhood, when he “cuts his teeth,” and the 
last is oMf age, when his “teeth cut him.” 

A lady vas requested by a bachelor somewhat 
advanced in years to take a seat upon his knee 
while in a crowded sleigh. ‘No thank you,” 
said she, “I am afraid such an old seat would 
break down with me.” 

A Western writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho’ is “though,” and ate 
“ ” and bo “‘beaa,” the proper way of 
spelling potatoes is ae heeightesox.” The 
new way of spelling ly is “ peoughtleigh.” 

An Irishman jin Chicago has just discovered 
a substitute for potatoes. It consists of pork 
and cabbage. He says he has tried various oti 
or things, but this is the only “substitute” that 
he’d like to warrant. 

‘We understand that the man who could sell 
shoes for leas than the coét, and afford to throw 
in-an extra pair where you bought a dollar's 
worth, has suddenly decamped, after putting 
sqme $100 bad money in circulation, an 
ing the silver spoons at his boarding-house. 

Caraccioli, the Neapolitan minister, a man of 
a good deal of conversation and wit, used to say, 
s the only ripe fruit he had ever seen in Eng- 
land were roasted apples!” and in a vivacious 
conversation with George Il., he took the 
liberey of preferring the moon of Naples to the 
sun of England. 


MERRY MAKING. 


‘Why was Herodias’s daughter hard to beat at 
aborserace? Ans. Because she got s head of 
John the Baptist on a charger. 

Why is a Ohio railway contractor like » Ger- 
emigrant? Because he makes tracks for the 

‘est. 

When a petulant individual politely observes 
to you, You had better eat me =p, hada't you" 
don’t you do it. 

8; Smith said of a great talker, that it 
would greatly improve him if he had, now and 
then, “a few of silences.” 

‘We agree with a cotem 
dies should never objet 
tors; they should every 
Sreedom of the press, 

“ Steam,” says Dr. Lardner, “is the great 

i —it annihilates time and space.” 
“Yes,” says another, “and multitudes of par 
sengers, too.” 

A late number of the Brookline American an- 
nounced the destruction of the editor’s hat where- 
upon the Connersville Times impudently won- 
ders if any lives were lost. ‘ 

At Funchal, Madeira, it is the fashjon to weer 
white boots instead of black ones. A lump of 
chalk serves in the place of the blacking-box and 
brush. 

“ Mother, I’m afraid a fever would go hard 
with me.” “Why,myson?” Cause yousee, 
mother, I’m so small that there wouldn't be room 
for it to tarn.” 

An Irish gentleman having a small pictare- 
Toom, sev ons desired to see it at the 
same time. “Faith, gentlemen,” said he, “if 
you all go in, it will not hold half of you!” 

Mr. Knight, who has been treasurer of the 
Howara - Socsety ote preety ie twenty 
years, resigned the very prop- 
erly succeeded by Mr. Bay. 

Never trust a secret with a married man who 
loves his wife, for he will tell her, she will tell 
her aant Hannah and aunt Haneah will impert 
it as a profound secret to every one of her fe 
male acqaaintances. 

An editor once said to a bore who had 
about two hours in his office, “I wish you would 
do as my fire is doing.” * How is thas?” said 
the other. ‘“‘ Why, sir, it is going ont,” replied 
the editor. 

T. Starr King once said that the best idea of 
weight was given by i ), when ask- 
ed how much he weighed, replied : 
weigh one hundred and fifty pounds, but when 7 
am mad I weigh a ton.” 

“oe Emery, wee lives down Sout, cantons 
it having anything to 
Siaeey Tesband, David. She thinks he will 


that young ls‘ 
kissed by edi- 
allowance for the 


pocket. | be easily known, ‘‘ because,” she says, “ David 


has a acar on his him!” 


Bose, where I 
Sc-vat! ' = 
Aman y the verge of bagkru; having 
perchased tn elogant coat on edie aad “ 
told by one of his acquaintances that the 





was very beautiful, Peek the coat wes too 


short, replied with’ « sigh, “It will be loog 
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INTRIGUE.-—A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 





BY MRS. MARY MATHARD. 


Mr. Warren had long promised his child this 
visit to the old farm-house; and when the hot 
daly days came,.and her city home:was nb bong- 
béarabie, he took her and a party of favorite 
Lene ems wre iad aries aoe Aaa 
evreal woeks. 

Mr. Warven was s aly gembecna ot ab 
Ge thereahowt, with dark heir, throagh which lit- 
tte silver lines were faintly visible; fine eyes, 
very deck and cxpressive—-bnt not always ex- 
Pressing what they omght to; for Mr. Warren, 
thoagh an excellent: man, and very beasvolent 
aad kind-hearted im cooler moments, was of 9 
Pemietate and ae temper, and: af 





4 
such times bis eyes were apt ‘to Uispiay hi feck’ 
ings more than his words. In his youth te had 
been called handgome, and at forty, after’ making 
allowance for good living and, huwuriows: imdél- 
gence, he was still a good-lobking man, wad he 
knew it. The next in years te him came three 
Misses Meyrick, the two eblest of whom were 
engaged to be married, and were accompanied 
by their admirers, while the youngest: was Ida 
‘Warren’s chosen companion and friend. + +‘ 
-The Misses Mary and Anna were cdmmon- 
place young ladies enough, interesting t0 @o- 
body on earth but their own parents and their 
own lovers. But Laura, the youngest, whe of a 
different stamp, and with her twin brothee, ‘weuld 
have furnished an interesting stedy for any one 
desiroas of searching oat: thé mysteries: of ho- 
man natere and the human mind. Posgessed:of 
acarcaty one excellence, she yet passed ameng 
ber friends as a pattern of daughters and sie- , 
ters; and parents held her up to their own:chil- 
dren as an example worthy of imitation. © + 
Her brother was as faalty a character aq-ber- 
sclf, and having lees ars te disguise his luijits 
and: ineliaations, had alrendy been the obféct of 
some unpleasant but whispered remarks; con- 
fined, however, to his own acqunixtanves,.end 
‘wnsuspected-by his friends. He was now im ‘his 
twentieth year, and alreedy initiated into abl the 
maysteries of a gay, young man’s life'in = tere 
city. A very unfit companion was he fer dda 
Warrea—bdeautiful, innseeat Ida Warrea,-who 
treated him withed mech kind coeMality,eeghe 


brother of her friend, and strove to look over 
those blemishes that could not fail to shock and 
distress her, hide them as he might. 

It was a. pity Mr. Warren had not exercised 
his judgment a little more, when he allowed 
these dangerous young persons to become the 
intimate friends of his daughter, even though 
they were the children of a once valued friend. 
Bat Ida liked them, and they seemed to love his 
darling in return, and that was syfficiegt te win 
the way to the father’s heart direct, setsing ‘aside 
the many agreeable qualities and accomplish- 
mente pesssesed by the young people them- 
sejveg, fiat dendered them pleasant compenious 
even for one so many years their senior. 

Ida Warren, even as a child, had won the love 
of ali around her, and as she increased in years 
adhd Webuty, het sfather’s heart swelled with 
pride and affection for his cherished and only 
child ; and his regret for the loss of a deeply 
loved wife was made more poignant by the re- 
flection that she could not behold their daughter 
from the far-off spirit land, that he eupposed she 
had gone to; for truth to tell, Mr. Warren had 
very indistinct ideas:of a future state, and cer- 
tefialy indulged in no such “sentimental dedu- 
,ei@as"’ a6 to sitppose the spirits of theee we 
leva hover around us. 

Siet he, indeed! Death, to him, was.a dark, 
« hderible mystery, a something he did not tike to 
bear named, or to encounter in the shape of 
Aorabetones and coffins ; a something thet strack 
‘erverto-his heart when thonght of alone, or in 
the silence of ‘the night ; a fear. altogether unre- 
. Koved: by the aforeanentioned belief, or delusion, 
ver whatever it ic, so dear to many of our race. 
- Bus with Ida it was quite different; and from 
the-day, when yet a little child, she had seen her 
mother laid'in the grave, she had associated the 

-smnourafal trappings of death with the memory of 
«thas mother, and 90 far from causing horror or 
,@emay, they brought back sweet, sad memories 
el that fair, calm face, resting on its soft pillow, 
“the white hands crossed on the stilled heart, ahd 
«flee whale aspect so peacefdl and calm, that Ida 
sometiants longed to go ‘away out of. the noisy 
- ety world, and lie still and quiet in the green 
-ugaireyard beside her mother. 
+> ) Min-wes « very besntifal ‘girl et sixteen (the 
.1¢ime When our story opens); with dark, sof curls 
felling around her white shoulders, and large, 
themghtfal eyes, that everybody daid were biaek, 
-wiadd ewatybody found ont were gray. Bat it 
-« gabtered. Vittlo what color. they were, a0 long 
» went the bdleck lashes that shaded them, ‘and 
~ wasted on the delicate cheek. She-had a very 
> peeniior, Wey: éf:shsking back hor long curls 
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and raising those eyes when talking with her 
friends—a very peculiar and bewitching manner 
it was, and so thought young Egerton Beckwith, 
the farmer’s handsome grandson, who soon be- 
came her special cavalicr, escorting her to all 
the romantic and beautiful places around Abbe- 
vale, and being frequently blessed with one of 
those earnest, thoughtful, and inquiring glances. 

Young Beekwith had lived all his life (some 
twenty years) in the old farm-house at Abbe- 
vale, aad it, and its surroundings, were dearer to 
him than aught else the world contained. Little 
wonders was it, then, that.he was charmed with 
the unfelgned praises Ida bestowed on his heme; 
and when he found she admired some places and 
prospects that he had always thought peculiarly 
beantifal, they at once became friends. 

Egerton Beckwith had beon brought wp ander 
the careful guidance of his grandparents, and 
from his earliest youth had been taught that re- 
ligion, the worship of his Maker, was the firt 
object of life. How great, then, was his aston- 
{shmment, kis horror, his distress, to find that Ids, 
the beautiful, sensitive, gentle Ida, on whom a 
who revelled in the posscssion: of wealth, health, 
and beppiness, was as @ heathen im her cata! 
ignorance ef all appertaining te religion, is 
mysteries, its, beauties, ite power. 

He wea a very young man then, antl leched 
the commage that in after years enabled-him © 
etand forth in the defence of lis Got and: rlig- 
ion ;. but evon then he longed to shew these gey, 
young people the road to happinces; as:he bed 
found it; and if he bad thought, with a sigh, of 
the mang advantages a city edocation kei given 
them over himeelf, the regretfal feeling ‘passed 
with the knowledge of their onc great want. 

Youag Meyrick and his sistere were obliged 
to treat Egeston with some show of civility 
from the known regard that Mr. Warren bad for 
him ; bat in seeret they repaid him for thelr ove- 
descension by the most coolness, 
which beeame actual rudeness:after they discov: 
eded. the friendly feeling existing: between him 
and Ida. But proof alike to their encers ‘sad 
remarks, he kept a steady watch over Wa, w- 
tending to her wants, and providing for hor eom- 
fort, in a tender, brother-like manner, ‘thet wes 
both felt aad appreciated by the young girl 

If, anit often happened, they spent thvarern 
efternoons fn the shade of a neighboring grove, 
there was always a pleasant seat provided for 
Ida. Did they in their rambles behold besatifal 
flowers -on the sides of the mountain (for Abbe- 
vale could beeatof avery respectable mosnteln), 
the mextqnersing bebeld 9 magriGcrat chaster 2f 
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high spirits, while Ida, who know to 
wore indebted for the pleasure, gave 
her listle hand to Egerton, to assist her in, and 
raising those beautiful eyes for an instant to his, 
whispered a word of thanks shat ‘ore: than te 
eid him for all he had dons fer her. 


“I am getting tired of this dull life,” said 
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up something new today, just’ to preyent.cur all 
dying of the bluse?” 

“I pecond that motion,” exclaimed his siater 
_ Leura, throwing down her novel, and going up 
39 Where he saz balancing his chair on two legs, 
end puffing his cigar emoke out of the windew. 

“Well, what shall it be, sist I see you havo 
some plan in your heed.” 

“A picnic down by the river, and a rastic 
beidge built over the stream at the turn whare it 
is eo narrow.” 

“ What an idea! Who do you suppose is go- 
tag to build rustic bridges such weather aa this? 
And as for a picnic, the very'word is sickening.” 

“Bat I want it, aad will have it,” was Laura’s 
quswer, and Mr. Warren entering at that mo- 
tasat, she danced gaily up to him, and repeated 
her reqmest, begging st the same timo.that he 
woald jain in her scheme. 

“Certainly, Miss Laura; anything that you 
propose we shall all be too happy to assist in.” 

And so after some little demur on the part of 
Yoong Meyrick, which was silenced by an impa- 
tems “Do be quiet, Fred,” from his sister, it 
was agreed that the day should be spent as she 
peoposed, viz.—the marning in erecting a -tent 
apd a little bridge, and the afternoon in holding 
& picaic in the former. Many girls would have 
felt annoyed that her opinion had not been ask- 
ed, but Ida Warren had no jealousy in her na- 
ture, and she showed no displeasure that her 
father should so readily acquicace in another's 


Propospla. . 

Bus when the old farmer Jondly remenstrated 
ageingt apy such risks bejng rua, she joined her 
voice with his in entreating them to give up any- 
thing attended with such danger. Veialy, how- 
rer; for Laura, more and more determined to 
carry her point, as the others opposed it, exerted 
all her influence with Mr. Wagren, and the mat- 
as wpe. settled. : Sega men from a. neighboring 
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army wore pispmenad; the gentlemen assigned 
as far as they knew how, and, pleased with she 
Rovelty, they really exertqd shomaclves; and 
Laura had the satisfaction of seaing a bepasifel 
little structure span the nazrow but rapid stregz, 
and of hearing them say it was completed, at.gn 
hour that atill allowed them time to enjoy them- 
selves, and entertain a party of friends, whe | 
came all unexpected, save hy Mr. Warren gpd 
his fair young triend. 

On leaving their work, the men had warned 
them not to place too much weight on the agw ° 
bridge; and above all, not to jar it, as in thee 
case, the hastily constractod foundation might 
give way. The afternoon wore away with mirth 
and music, and all, merry and light-heasted, ep- 
joyed the coming of the coel evening and the 
attendant bteeze, that rippled the brighy waters 
of the river, now sparkling in the moonlight 
Ida had resisted all entreaties to pass over the 
frail bridge; but when they had all done so, spe 
fcls rather ashamed of her cowardice, aad wee 
not sorry to see Fréd Meyrick coming back go 
make s last effort to induce her to consent... 

“It is only half a dosen steps; now don’t be 
so timid.” And then secing she was willing to 
go, he snatched her hand and hurzied her on, fo 
the little arch. 

Laughing aloud at his victory, and rendered. 
foolhardy by his frequent crossing, be paused in 
the middle of the bridge, and holding Ida firmly, 
so that she could not escape, he stamped hagsily 
once, twice, three times. Screaming with serror, 
she struggled to free herself from his grasp, and 
at the same instant, their friends on the bank 
heard the fearfal sounds of the parting plaphe, 
es the tottering structare swayed to and ixp ip 
the air. 

With a cry of agqny, Mr. Warren sprang 
upon the shaking timbers, but only to bury tye 
catastrophe ; for ere another word: egnid: be 
spoken, be, together with his child and ber, cam- 
panion, were hurled violently into tho depp, ed- 
dying waters, and lest sight of amid the con- 
fused mass of planks and poles that had copy 
posed the uafortungte bridge. 

The party, for an instant, stood apeochlege. at 
the suddenness of thee accident, and then.. sith 
one accord, arose a chorus of screams, and tmp. 
of the Missos Moyrick fainted, while Lacra 
rushed wildJy to the edge of the stream, as if. a 
plunge in. But a strong arm.drew her forsibly 
away; and young Bockwith, hgving thayn ef 
his coat, boldly plunged into the stream, and 
swam to whore Ide’s white dress was now seep 
in the moonlight. He had nearly reached jes, 
Jwhen his lef arm was tightly’ grapped, and 
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“young Meyrick’s pale countenance rose sbove 
the waters. 

On the tmpulse of the moment, Egerton vio- 
‘Jontty fing him off, and unheeding his wild en- 
- treaty, “Save mei save me!” once more struck 
out in the direction of the glimmering white 
mass, which he could now see was rapfdly whirl- 
img round in the eddies. Stre was reached at 
“Aamt, ard aa he clutched her dress in his hand, « 
alent thanksgiving went up from his heart, deep- 
“er than words can explain or express. It was 
‘ wild struggle ; for the rapids, certain death, lay 
below. But the bank was gained at Inst, and 
Téa, all pale and corpse-like, was in his arms. 

Pale faces and trembling forms stood that 
night around the conch whereon rested the form 
of fas Warren. The physician had arrived, and 
aa he bent over her, the father watched in breath- 
Jess agony the changes of his countenance. Bat 
weon their fears were quicted, and as the word 
paseed through the house, “she will live,” Eger- 
ton Beckwith solemnly raised his eyes to Heay- 
en, and there was registered his thanksgiving 
vow. : 

“At any time, at all times, command my 
petve and services. I never can repay you for 
what you have done for me.” 

“Mr. Warren, if the day shall come that I 
ever occupy a statton equal to your own, have I 
‘your consent to seek your daughter's hard and 
heart?” 

‘The father started, and after a moment’s con- 
fasion, reptied : 

My dear young friend, you ask for something 
‘wet in my power to bestow. Ida’s hand has long 
Deen promised to the son of my old friend. It 
is a union we have long contemplated with ples- 
eure, and I should be deeply grieved to sec it 
broken off.” 
~ “And is Miss Warren aware of this engage- 
ment?’ Egerton Beckwith asked, with ill-con- 
ctaled emotion. 

“Not yet. Mr. Meyrick and myself thonght 
{0 Best that they should be kept in ignorance of 
it until such time 2s their sense of daty would 
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thing else ; bat Laark was fot to be oo bailed, 
and 60, by dint of coaxing and caress, she per- 
suaded the young girl to tell her what it was. 

“A letter from young Beckwith? Why, Me, 
what cah that great country boy have to sey 
you ina letter?” And then seeing how bright 
the angry flush rose on her friend’s check, she 
added, more mfidly: “But perhaps he thinks, 
because he saved your life, that you wil ge 
him your hand and forte by-and-by! Am I 
not right ?” 

Unwilling t Hsten longer to her raiflery, Ida 
gave her tho letter, which, after perusing, she 
returned, with the remark : 

“Bo is a better fellow than ¥ thought him. 
‘Write an snswer, dear, and I will give it to him 
myself for you.” 

As Ide crossed the room to get ber desk, Lat- 
ra slipped the open letter into her pocket, and 
then seating herself at the writing table, watched 
the little fingers as they nervously guided the 
pen over the paper, tracing the kind words &&- 
tated by the heart of the writer. 

Three hours afterwards, the carriage drove 
from the doer, and Egerton hastened to bie 
room to open the envelope slipped into his hand 
by Miss Meyrick. One start, alone, betrayed 
his astonishment, and with & heavy sigh, he tore 
the enclosure ia picces—it was his own lestr 
returned. : : i 

‘Time hurries on, and when we resume otr 
tale, it is after a lspec of over a year. It is Ger 
tember, and the bright satamn swt fs shinits 
through the richly tinted curtains of a megtif 
cently furnished parlor. The occapants, a dy 
and gentleman, are, seemingly, heedlcss of the 
tichness and beauty around them ; for om the 
cowmtenance of the one there are marks of per 
sionate anger, and the other seems almost equally 
disturbed. 

“Did she dare to say that?’ exclaims Mr. 
‘Warren’; for it ts our old acqueintance; “dare 
te add insult to disobedience? Now, by Hest 
en, this is too bad? and she shall learn to yield 
her will to mine, or she is no longer my child 


«have some weight. Young people are not al- 
sways the best judges of what is best for them- 
«selves, you kmow.” 

“What is that, dear, that yor are hiding so 
séakefelly from met’ maghingly asked Lanra 
‘Meeyriek, as she entered Ida’s room on the same 
“@ay the shove conversation took place. It was 


“My dear hosband, do not excite yourself; 
yor de net know the consequence of getting in 
& passion. Perhaps it will be better, after all, 
Yet hor have ber own way. ‘Of couree it wit be 
hard for Frederick, but he must sacrifice his ow 
feelings sooner than canso il feelings between 


you and your dirmghter.”” 


hn last Way of their vinit to Abtovale, and the 
ver of the party had stready returncd to the 


alty. 
- Ide tiashed, and attempted to talk of some- 





“Don’t talk te me, Laure. F sey she shell 
marry Frederick, or not one cemt of my money 


:| shall she ever toach 1” 


As is was eVect that Mr. Warren wir pew 


engry enough, Mrs. Warrea pradently withdrew, 
while be, after a stormy interview with his daugh- 
ter, in which she steadily refased to have anything 
todo with young Meyrick, proceeded to falfil his 
threats, and actaally made a will, bequeathing 
bis whole fortune to his grife and her*brother. 

Is was & most unjust and outrageous proceed- 
ing, bus Leura Moyrick had not married Mr. 
Werren without anderstanding exactly how he 
might be raled, and she now exercised the power 
thas gained in gradually andermining his love 
for Ida. Completely under the control of his 
beautiful, talented and fascinating young wife, 
the old gentleman continually found faalt with 
his danghter for betraying the dislike Laura’s 
duplicity had created in hor bosom. But when 
his pet echeme of Ida’s marriage with Fred was 
threatened with destruction, his anger knew no 
bounds; and the flame, gently fanned by his 
wife's artfal pleadings in Ida’s Cavor, caused the 
explosion and ending we have seen. 

For several weeks after the affair of the will, 
Ida remained a prisoner ia her own room ; part- 
ly by her father’s orders, and partly from a wish 
to cocape all commanication with her step-moth- 
ec. Bat Mr. Warren, when cooled by time and 
tellection, repeated of his injustice to his gentle 
child, and though ashamed to ask Laura to re- 
tarn the fatal paper he had left in her keeping, 
‘geretly perpetratcd another, in which be did 
jastice to his daughter. This he carried about 
with him, but even this did not appease his con- 
science; and as he missed Ida, so did he seek to 
drown the painfal recollection of her absence by 
partaking freely of wine, and the consequence 
was that he began to have symptoms of apo- 
plexy, a disease his medical attendant had al- 
ways warned him of. 

Half dizzy with she pain in his bead, be went to 

. bis office, one day, and there found all in con- 
fusion. A forgery of s large amount had been 
committed, and his head clerk had clearly traced 
it w Frederick Meyrick, Mrs. Warren’s brother. 
The sad news, broken as gently as possible to 
the old gentleman, prodaced fearful results) and 
coming in addition to his previous excitement, 
realized the physician’s forebodings. 

Mr. Warren was borne home insensible, and 
laid im the splendid chamber from which he nev- 
@ mose should move until carried out to take 
his place in that narrow house, of which, in lifs, 
he hed entertained so deep a dread. In silent 
agony Ida bent over him, vainly endeavoring to 
recall intelligence to the staring, glassy eyes, that 
had oace beamed so lovingly on her own. 

But boars passed cre Mr. Warren recovered 
saficiently to recognize his child, and when he | 
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did, the power of articulating was gone forever, 
and he could only lay his hands on her head in 
silent blessing. Fora day and a night she sat 
beside him, and them the attendant physicians. 
insisted on hor leaving her post for a few hours’ 
reat; and when sho again saw him, it was all 
over! 

Poor Ida mourned sincerely for her parent, 
forgetting all the pain his harshness had caused 
her, and only recalling the thousand acts of 
kindaess, the unnumbered bercfits he had be-. 
stowed. For the fature, she felt no fear, know- 
ing that his fortune was amply sufficient to pro-. 
vide both for her and his wife. How great, thea, 
was her astonishment, when summoned to hear, 
the will read, to learn that she was penniless, or 
what amounted to the same thing, that her claim, 
to any part of the property depended on hee 
marrying yousg Meyrick. Stunned hy the 
shock, she sat speechless and immovable while, 
the remainder of the document was read; but 
what was her surprise to see Mr. Grey, the head . 
clerk, who had been requested by the lawyer to 
be present, stand up and deny the validity of 
the will, on the ground that there was another 
and later one, that he, Mr. Grey, bad been wit-, 
ness to, in which the property had been right- 
fully bequeathed to Ida Warren, only child of the 
deceased. 7 

Of course, sach an announcement made a 
great sensation, and an immediate search was 
made for the missing paper; bat as nothing of 
the kind was forthcoming, the general belief 
was that Mr. Warren must have destrpyed it; 
and Ida, refusing to be advised by those who 
wished her to dispute it with Laura and her 
brother, left her father’s house to seek her living 
in the world. As it always happens in suck 
cases, there were many who pitied the young or- 
phan ; and others, again, who rather rejoiced that 
one who had always been their superior, should 
gaffer such a reverse. 

But Ida had friends who came forward and 
offered her a home, with all the respect and kind- 
ness that they would have shown had she been 
her father’s heiress, instead of a poor girl, desti- 
tute and friendless; and on learning that she 
coukd be of service to them, she willingly ac- 
cepted their offer. It was Mr. Grey and hig 
wife who thus shekered tho child of him who 
hed been their benefactor, and in eo doing they 
felt as if making sonre return for the father’s 
kindness, 

Mr. Warren bed paid his head clerk se liberal 
a salary, that at his employer's death, the latter 
was able to bring a handsome sum into a good 
busincas, in which he was offered a partocrship, 
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and thenceforth ie died 0 prosperity was open 
+6 him. 

‘“Phey hed ont Httle girl of their own, and to 
tie instruction of this child Miss Warren de- 
voted herself, determiried # drive away all re- 
gtétfut memories of the past, by keeping her 
mind employed on this work of grateful love. 
Bat with all her resolution, she found her strength 


taskefl to the utmost in the struggle to' banish | 


bar cares, not the least of which was the insult- 
id: pertinacity of young Meyrick, who seized 
every opportunity of renewing his unwelcome 
sett. 


‘In vain she returned his letters unopened, in 
vai attempted to pass him in the street.. His 
importanity became so annoying at last that 
eth was forced to ask Mr. Grey’s interference. 
His suspicions still more aroused by this strange 
conduct of the young man (for Mr. Grey had 
always suspected him of wronging the orphan), 
bd sought him, and after @ very amicable con- 
véersation, deparved, more than ever convinced 
txt the lost will was still in existence: No 
good was to be done by anger, and he dissem- 
bled his real sensations, contenting himself with 
sevdring Ida from further molestation, by advis- 
ing the young man to wait patiently for some 
ehange to take place in her sentiments, assuring 
him that he was ihjaring his own cause by ‘too 
gteat anxiety. e 

Relieved from this annoyance, Ida felt more 
courage to endure the élights of some and the 
pity of others; the cold, unrecognizing glances 
of those who had onco flattered and caressed 
ber, and the over-strained sympathy of those 
who, if they had any feeling on the subject, she 
well knew it was not compassion for her. The 
days were passing pleasantly; she was gradu- 
ally becoming more and more attached to her 
Metle pupil; and if she sometimes sighed over 
the loss of her once numerous acquaintances, it 
was not alone for the fine friends her poverty 
bad estranged, but one, she knew, who set little 
value on carth’s glittering and deccitful treastires. 





‘We have too long neglected our old friend, 
Rgerton Beckwith, whom we last saw at the 
farm-honse at Abbevale, sad and disappointed at 

Warren’s supposed scorn of his letter, 
which asking, as it did, nothifg bat her friend- 
ship, he scarcely thought merited such a pointed 
sight. 

qt was some surprise, but no sorrow, to old 
Br. Beckwith, when some few weeks after the 
departure of their guests, his grandson announc- 
eff his intention of preparing for the ministry, 
and soon after left Abbevale for that purpose. 
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‘The old people régtetsed his absefice, but at the 
same time rejoiced that he should devote his 
talent to that, above sll other professions ; af 8 
liberal star’ of the savings of their yearé of fh 
dwétry snd ecovomy was added to his owh 
somewhat Hifiited income 

As Mr. Warren had held no commurfemi¢n 
with the Beckwiths after his marriage with Mis 
Leura Meyrick (and they lived very quietly ate? 
Egerton went away), ft happenod that the deat 
of their former friend was not known ontil nei~” 
ly & year after it took place, and consequently 
two, after the first meeting of Egerton and Hit. 
‘When made acquainted with this change, te 
youhg man’s first impulse was to proceed @ 
once to the city, and offer his services and sym- 
pathy to the young girl, who, he rightly judged, 
must deeply feel the loss of 90 kind a péfett 
But then came the recollection of the signif 
cant answer his first offers of friendship had Ye 
ceived; and he shrank from exposing himself 
another insult. ‘ 

* She fs young ahd rich, and surrounded wth 
friends ; why ahonid I seek for what she camnot 
bestow! Would that I could drive her from 
my thoughts, when, for aught I know, she msy 
be the wife of another. I will strive once thow 
to overcome this hopeless passion.” 

But striving and accomplishing are two diff 
ent things; and so Egerton found that, spite his 
good resolutions, the image of the young git! 
still haunted him ; and even when seeking refiige 
from his thoughts in his studies, those dark eyes 
still seemed to come between him and thé sotie- 
what dry theological work he was attempting to 
perase. Strange that so hopeless s passion 
should fasten itself 90 firmly into a man’s éotl, 
that neither time, nor coldness, nor good te 
solves, nor earnest efforts, can efface it! Bat 
with all the clouds that obscured his prospécts, 
yotng Beckwith at times felt an inward cofivic 
tion that love, pare and unselfish as his, would 
be rewarded at some period, and the evenfprored 
that he was not mistaken. 

‘Three years from the time they parted, Beer: 
ton and Ida accidentally met in New York city, 
whither the young man had gone to visit {ite 
family of one of the professors of the coliege, 
with whom he was a great favorite. Words 
cannot describe his astonishment at learning thé 
state of Ida’s pecuniary affairs ; and he now re 
pented of the pride that had prevented his inak- 
ing inquiries sooner. 

There was apparent coldness on both sides for 
the first few times they met ; for Ida fel¢ justty 
hurt that his preténded regard should have end- 
ed as it did, and he could not but remember the 


é 


eaneregsary slight he had recaived. But glad to’ 
oes ome of her.old friends, and one that:had al- 
ways borne a larger share ef her regan, poor 
Ida soon forget to took coldly on Egerton, in her 
joy & mecting him ; and be, as he looked into 
har beautiful eyes and read that joy, banished 
the remembrance of the pain she had once 
caused him. It soon became a habit to pase his 
spare hours at Mr. Grey’s, and when jested with 
oa the subject by his host’s family, he openly 
arowed the reason, and bad the pleasure of in- 
troducing the professor's wife and daughters to 
ia. 


Coming hare from their house one evening, 
he commenced speaking about Abbevale, and 
the time they Grot met; and as it wana subject 
he-had hitherto aveided, Ida readily eonversed 
qm it, and evinced sb much pleasure im the re- 
miembrance of her visit that he was emboldened 
© pmnceed still farther, and question her on what 
wae now a mystery. 

“There was one circumstance connected with 
Your visit, Miss Warren, one unpleasant eircum- 
tance, that hes always been a mystery to me. 
Will yom, if there are no particular objections, 
tet my mind at rest by explaining it?” 

Sow Ida was not conscious of having dono 
anything to deserve blame ; on the contrary, she 
tather felt herself the aggrieved party ; but, nev- 
extheleas, the hand that rested on Egerton’s arm 
@embled violently, and it was almest a. minute 
before she conkd recover selfpossession suffi- 
ently to answer him in the affirmative. 

“Is is a strange question, Miss Warren,” said 
Rigeston, coldly; for he had felt that she was 
wach agitated, aud imegined he knew the cause, 
“@ very strange question, and perhsps you 
would rather I ahould not ask it. Bat do not 
easwer it unless you wish to. Thave no right 
to demand your confidence.” 

‘They ware passing under the bright glere of a 
@eelight, and Ids lifted her eyes to his face, a8- 
tonished at hie tone. There was something in 
thoes cyes that scemed to upbraid him for cher- 
ishing ill feclings, and laying his hand lightly on 
her own, he quickly said : 

“Forgive me; I have had some things to try 
metinca I saw you. But now tell me why you 
sent back my letter. What had I done to de- 
carve euch treatment! And why did you not 
tal me my fault plainly, instead of letting me 
pezsle and annoy myself by unnumbered con- 
jactures as to the cause of the changs in you?” 

There was Bo answer; and when Egerton 
looked at his companion, largo tenys ware rolling 
down her cheeks ; for Ida inssantly comprehend- 
ed how the trouble had all arisen, and her heart 


ached v0 think of all the unhappinses they teed. 
suffered through Laura’s treauhery. 6 

“I amewered your kind letter immediately, 
Mr. Beckwith. Don’t think exy longer tha. ¥ 
could have been guilty of such ingratitede to: 
redone Tecé now how our mateal. ints: 

we arisen, and aleo why my diligeny 
search after the missing letter was frid-less.” 

As may well be supposed, a long. comvpran!! 
tion followed this confession, in which beth gy 
knowledged to so mach unhappiness as the com! 
sequenee ef this blunder, thas Egerton wae ib- 
daced to shake a proposal’ to Miss Wasren,” 
which, if she acoepted, would put it out of shin 
ower Of  eeenies £0 crende:Glrvernenice, eleoene 
them for evermore. 

It woutd not do to repéat all he sald ordi 
occasion, as I am quite certain he never thtend- 
ed a third party to know what passed; but we 
may mention, without amy scruples of conscienge, 
that Ida listened with earnest atéeation to all he. 
80 earnestly said to her, and whan he panspd for 
an answer, there was one in the confiding im- 
pulse that induced her te lay her hand in Na, 
an, Sar cos insiant, relat shave peeking S84 
mesect his own. 5 

It was a new, strange feeling with which Ide. 
that night sat and thought over the ovenst of 
the last few hours. Betrothed, with her lover's, 
fond words yet sounding in her ear, his panting 
kiss yet lingering on her cheek, his affoctionata. 
clasp yet warm on her hand. She was wey 
happy in the knowledge of Egerton’s deep sad 
long-hidden love, and all that caused s feching 
of regret was the remembrance of her own ggv- 
erty. Could she have bestowed that weakh om 
him that had once been hers, could she exem 
have brought a moderate dowry to her hushapd, 
her feelings would have been less painfal ; bet. 
Rgerton’s teachings had taken deep rpot in her 
heart, and she gradually schooled herself to el 
content with the lot she conld mot change. 

It was a bright summer day, much such gape. 
as that on which we introduced our friends 40 
the reader, when the young paster of C—— 
brought his bride to her home. The long years 
of study and preparation axe past, the highess 
hopes are crowned with success, and Egerton 
Beckwith realizes as he sits beside his wife, and 
shows her each successive boanty that sprrounds 
their heme, that his cup of happiness is fol te, 
overflowing. 

And Ida, too, is happy im her own quist way ; 
and. when her husband’s people weleome the 
bride, and lavish: umnumbered kindnesses upoo 
her, she no longer regrits the want of wealth 


am, 


eet evertin het proud young days never brought 
her such sweet fruits. 

, ‘Bie pestor’s heme is the abode of penec and 
happiness, and neatness ard géod taste are be- 
held..on every side. And Ida shares with him 
the duties and labors of his tharge. Her sweet 
wolee' and winning smile are welcomed at many 
& bed of sickness and ¢uffering. She tustructs 
the ignorant ; she whispers hope to the despair- 
img; she pleads with the erring. To her hus- 
band, she is what every good wife onght to be— 
a fiend, « companion, a consoler in trouble, 
cheering him when the evertasked mind is 
geomy and desponding, speaking of s bright 
fetere whea disappotntment is followed by dis- 
coaragement. Such is Ida, and as such tree- 
mured by her husband as the best earthly gift 
Providence could bestow. 

From the time that Fred Meyrick came in 
possession of his share of Mr. Warren’s prop- 
erty, he indulged in the most uncontrolled dissi- 
pation ; and not wntil he found his funds getting 
low, did he at all retrench in his extravagances. 
Amd even then he was not warned for long, but 
ee ee eon a 


SAE paid sa Ghee av oes them, and 
ood threats on the brother’s part, but safe in the 
knowledge that her destraction would be ‘his 
own, she obstinately refased him the slightest 
assistance, and with threats of vengeance for 
her selfishness, he left hor. 

From this time young Meyrick plunged deep- 
er and deeper fnto crime, and at last beeame 
one of a regular gang of forgers and counter- 
fetters. He was gradually discarded by his 
friends, and ‘cast off by the crowd of fiattorers 
and hangers-on, that had gathered round him in 
the days of prosperity. Reckless and hardened, 
he grew bolder as his deeds became worse, and 
at last committed « forgery, that was immedi- 
ately discovered, traced to him, and caused his 
arrest. 

Mr. Grey had always kept his eye on this 
young man, from having had great suspicions of 
his honesty in the affair of the will, and a per- 
fect knowledge of his -guilt in the forgery cout- 
mitted on Mr. Warren, and discovered on the 
day of that gentleman’s death, when it was all 
lashed up. It was through him that this last 
ceime was discovered, and he made one of the 
party sent to search the prisoner’s lodgings. In 
the miserable room he had occupied, in one of 
the worst streets of New York, the police offi- 
cers found nomerous proofs of previous guilt, 
and among the rest, the pooket-book ef Mr. 


“Wetren, containing ecterhl impectant papers, 
aad with others, the missing will, the came of s 
maeoh sin and sorrow. 

‘We may as well finish the history of this 
wretched young man at once. He was tried, found 
guilty of the cvime charged against him, aad 
sentenced to the state prison for ten years, bet 
did not live to serve owt more than one-fourth of 
the time—poverty, dissipation and remorse hav- 
ing done their work, and closed a career us- 
marked by one traly great deed. 


On obtaining possession of the will, Mr. Gey 
immediately took steps to inferm Mis, Warren 
that she must refund her ill-gotsen property. Of 
course there was no alternative, and thankful t- 
escape public disgrace, Laura left New Yosk; 
and being still young and good-looking, and 
quite cast off by her family, she accepted an of- 
fer from the manager of a travelling compazy of 
pley-actors, and is now one of their grontes 
attractions. : 





‘We will now return to the lovely home of the 
pastor of C——. It is again summer, and the 
garden thet surrounds the cottage is bloeming 
gay with bright flowers. At an open window, 
Egerton Beckwith is standing, evidently striving 
to conquer some emotion that had agitated him 
unusually. He is looking out on a magnificent 
prospect, a beautiful blending of earth, and sky, 
and mouatain, and lake. Bat it is plain that be 
beholds not the loveliness of nature, for, as we 
look, we see the quivering lips move im silent 
prayer, the delicate hands unconsciously clasp ; 
but there is a beeutifal smile of grateful love on 
the upturned countenance, and we are satisfied 
that more joy has come to fill the hearts of the’ 
happy intimates of that pleasant dwelling-place. 
But why is Ide not beside her hasband, to share 
his joy? 

Let us follow him into this darkened chamber, 
where all tread lightly, and speaks happy words 
in hushed voices. Ida is there; and as she be 
holds her husband clasp his infant to his bosem, 
and hears the whispered blessing on both elit 
and mother, there is no room in her heart for 
more happiness ; and the tidings that she is 
again the possessor of gold and lands adds not 
one iota to her joy. 

We could follow our friends through long 
years of content and worldly prosperity, but it is 
not necessary to particularize. The woalth thet 
they possessed was shared with those whose lot 
had been differently ordained. They lived, sot 
for themselves, bat for the good of all k wae fo 
their power to benefit; and in making others 
happy, they secured continual joy. 
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+} teallide, wilh show what we mesa, and we hope 


soRROW. 
‘BY MASTIZ MERDERY. 


A panbeam danced before me— 
Y blessed ite gexial ray; 

& dest clond broeded o'er me, 
And matched the beam away. 
‘Kind hope was whispering softly, 
Of fotare golden hourr, 

A spectre hand was on her, 
And pelsied all her powers. 


A flower of perfect beauty 
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BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. « 


Peanars there is no fault more prevalent 
smeog business men than that of making prom- 
ises at random,making them only to please or quiet 
acasomer for a while, withqut dus thought, and 
thea in the end meoting the promise only with 
Geappoitment. This is the case in all kinds of 
business. The merchant or the mochanie prom- | 
isea to pay s cortain hill at a certain time. Per- 
haps he hopes that he shall be able to meet the 
Pledge, but when the time comes, be finds him- 
self no more.able to pay than when he first 
made the promise. Of course this can have but 
one tendency. After a young man has made a 
few such promises and broken them, people will 
begin to distrust him. By-and-by he may be 
“caught in aswug place.” He may havea note 
inthe bank, and, unable to meet it, he runs ont to 
borrow 2 little for = few days, just to help him 
over this pinch, but none of his friends heve any 
money to spare. The fact is, they know not 
when they aball get it back if they lend it to the 
man who has disappginted them sooften. They 
know he is perfectly honest, and that he. means 
to pay, but they prefer to have their money where 
they ean know when it will return. The reeult 
i, that the young man’s note passomunder pro- 
test to tho hands of a notary, thus injuring his 
Teputation at the bank, and causing him addi- 
tional Orbe may raise the money of 
some street broker, by giving good security, and 
paying an exorbitant interest. 





and bow many mechanics lose their best ens- 
tomers by the same fault. A simple story of sc- | 
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convey a salutary lesson to thase.who may aced . 


«| it. 


Ina omall hat thriving villege in this Stato 
lives a men by the name of Albert Brown. At 
the age of four and.twenty he took to himself a 
wife, and in three years afterwards he opened a. 
shop oa his own account. He was a tin-worker 
by trade, and his work gave the utmost satiafac- 
tiow. He had bought ont the shop and interest 
of a man who had moved away, 60 he had a ran 


| of business already on bis hands. 


For a while all went on well; ho had as mach - 
as he wished to do; his patrons were prompt in. 
their payments, and his prospects were bright, . 
His dwelling joined his shop, so that he was al- 
ways convenient to his place of business. Bus 
at length there began to be murmurings among 


| his cestomers, 


“Albert,” said. his wife, one evening, as ho. 
cathe in from the post-office, “Mr. Cummings 
has been here after the fanmel you promised to 
make for him.”’. 

“ Ah, has he ?” returned the young man, look- , 
ing up from the paper he had just opened. 

“ Yea, and he sepmed quite anzious about it, 
for the weather ig cold, and his family are unable 
to ese their sitting-room just for the want of that 
fannel.” ‘ 

“ Well, I must make it to-morrow.” 

“But you know you have promised to have 
Mr. Moore’s cooking-stove ready to-morrow, and. 
yon have all the funnel to make for that, besides 
a boiler and tea-kettle.” 

“ Yes, Ikpow; but Moore’ll have to wait. 
must make that funnel for Cummings.” 

For some timé Alice Brown sat in silence. 
Her face revehled a troubled mind, and her hand. 
moved tremnulously over the silken hair of her 
infant. 

“ Albert,” she said at length, “you will par 
don me, I know, for what I am now going to 
say,” abe trembled as she spoke, for she was not . 
used to reprimanding her husband. She was a 
mild, modest little woman, and soverity of lan- 
guage was something she could not use, unless,’ 
indeed, it may have been once in s while to her. 
little gon, who often tried her patience. 

“ Go ahead, Aliee,” returned the young man, 
with a faint smile. ‘ 

“T mast speak, Albert, for I am sure you do 
not realise how you are injuring yourself You 
do not realize, I fear, how often you disappoins 
your customers. Now I heard Mr. Cummings 
say he bad better have sent to the city at once, 
and then be should have got his funnel in some 
kind of season.” 


I 


ma“. 


“Thea why den't he send? I never asked 
hima for his custom.” 

“ Ah, Albert, you do not mean what you say. 
You have asked for bis custom. You have ask- 
ed for the custom of a'l the people in town ; and 
petonly so, butin your advertisement:you prom- 
{se to do your work with promptaess and des- 
pateh. Now listen to me calmly, for surely I em 
anxious only for your good. You have often 
promised people certain things at a gives time, 
end you know how often you kave disappointed 
them. Now why is it not justas easy to have 
your promises and performances agreo, as to have 
them so often at faalt? When Mr. Cummings: 
came for his fannel, why could you not have 
made up your mind just when you could do the 
work, and then do it at all hazards? Of course, 
slokness is always reasonable cxrcuse.” 

“Bat you do not understand these things, 
Alice,” said the husband, in an cxplanatory man- 
new. “ When Ihave so much work on my hands, 


it te impossitile always to tell just when such and 


such things can be donc. I do them all as soon 
eotecan.” . 

“ And yet, Albert, you dissppoint your cus- 
temers. Now just reflecta moment. You do 
all the work you have, but the trouble is, you do 
not do it at the time promised. Now, for in- 
stance: when Cummings came for his funnel, he 
asked you if he eould not have it by the next 
day at noon. Instead of carefally considering 
what you had on your bands, and answering a0- 
cordingly, you simply wished to please him for 
the time being, and told him he should have it 
ashe wished. But when he came for it, it was 
not done, and you thoughtlessly told bim he 
should havo it by night. This evening he called 
again, and again was he disappointed. His wife 
is now fretting, and he fs angry; and he has 
good canse for it. And now look at to-morrow: If 
you make his funnel to morrow, you must disap- 
point Mr. Moore, for his is an all day's job, most 
serely ; and you know how particular he is.” 

“O, I know what you mean, Alice, but I 
should like to have you teke hold and try it. 
You'd find talking and doing two different things, 
I'm thinking.” aig 

“Perhaps I should, Albert ; but yet I’d make 
them both agree in the end. When I had prom- 
ised Mr. Cummings his funnel I would have 
done ft... Last night I would have called to mind 
all the work I had on hand, and if I had been 
sare that I could turn it off as promised without 
working in the évening, I would have spent the 
evening in the house ; but had it appeared other- 
wise, I would have worked till midnight if need 
be. EreI would break « business promise, I 
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‘would work all night while my health and strength 
lasted. But there would be no need of this 
Keep a book, and in it put all your work en 
gaged, with the time at which it is promised, 
and then goat it. If a man wants such a thing 
st a given time, just refer to the work on hand, 
and if you find you can reach it without disap 
pointing others, then promise him; but if you 
cannot do so, then tell him so plainly, and also 
when you can doi. Be sure no sensible mar 
would find fault with this. Let people see that 
you will be prompt and reliable, and you need 
not fear of losing custom ; but if things go on in 
this way much longer you must loss money, it 
cannot be otherwise.” . 

Albert Brown tried to laugh, but it was rather 

a ghastly performance. His wife had spoken the 
truth, and he knew it, but he mado no promises, 
for he did not feel exactly like owning up to the 
error. : 
Mr. Cemapings was a good customer, end op 
the next morning Brown made his funnel. It 
took him until after ten o’clock to do it, and then 
he went to work upon the things for Moore. Af- 
ter diner Cummings came in and got his funnel, 
but he was not so thankful to find it done as Ab 
bert hoped he wont be. 

Just at dusk, Mr..Moore came in. He hada 
heavy wagon with him, for the purpose of taking 
his stove away; bat the boiler and tea-kuttle wes 
not done. 

“I declare,” said Brown, “I baven’t got your 
job dene yet.” 

“ But how’s that? You promised me thet J 
should have them to-night without fail.” 

“] know—bat I bad s funnel to make for Cem 
mings, and it pat me back.” 

« But you shoald not have engaged other work 
until mine was done.” 

“0, Thad this before yours.” 

“Then you night have csiculayed upon thet, 
anil nat promised me as you did. Had yeu st 
to-maotrow night as the time for me, I should st 
bawe left my work at.a busy period, and ridées 
seven milos away from home for nothing.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Moore ; but really, I cond 
not belp it.”” 

. “ Perbaps you could not,” said Moore, with § 
dubious shake of the head; “but you remember 
you bothered me in tho saimb way lest spring 
about my milk pans. I came twice for thoes be- 
fore I got them.” 

Poor Albert felt ashamed, and he stammered 
out some apology. 

“ Now I'll tell you the trath,” resumed Moore, 
rather severely. “I am just mow very busy, ad 
havo several hands engaged to wosk for me, 00 1 
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eainét leave them again. If you wi tailsh thes 
tifige and send therti up to me to-merrow, I 
shGid like it, otherwise, ¥ shall eet want them.” 

Brown promised to send them up, and Me. 
Meete took his leave. But the young tinman 
wit not cured of his fault. Things went on as 
behire, and Mrs. Brown was obliged to hear 
mich complaint. The winter passed away, sad 
inthe spring another tin shop was opened 
village. A young man named Ames ake 
‘he plaee, and sought the parrumage of the iniab- 
tants. Within a month after this, Albert Brown 
feand liimeelf almost without a customer. To 
be surehe could make up atry qmantity of tin- 
were fer pediers, but this was not to his taste. 
‘Tue most profitable branch of hie basineis was 
gone, for all his old customes wow flocked to 
Atthes’s, where their orders were promptly an- 
awered. 

“TI dectare, it is too bad,” sak Albert to tis 
wih, as they arose from the supper table. 
*Kttstoo bad, Albert; but you ought wot to 
comptain of your old éustomers.” 

“I don’t—but why should Ames come.here?” 
Hoe was asked to come here, Albert. You | 
kubw the people had betome tired of waiting | 
yetr motions. And there is Mansfeld, the tat | 
ot; he is also obliged to go without customers.” | 
“I noticed that Mansfield'’s shop was closed a8 
Trane by,” said Albert, thoughthlly. 

“Then be’s had to quit,” resumed the wife. 
“L heard some time ago that the people would 
n& pet up with his negligence much longer. 
His « good taflor, bus no one could depend up- 
on him.” 

For some moments Albert saf in silence and 
gamed into the fire. At length, while a sad ex- 
pitdsion rested on his countemance, he said :' 

“ Alice, I cannot deny that I have lost ail: 
trough my own fault. I remember whst you 
bare often said to me, and how you have wamed 
meof this; and I know that all this could have 
bam avoided had I bat listened to you. But it’s 
tos late now.’”” 

“Ko, no, Albert! not t00 late,” uttered Alice, 
moving to her husband's side, and putting her 
ath adout his neck, “ you can yet work on.” 

“But not here. We must give up this snug 
tale honse and move to some strarige place.” 

“Well, ’twere better so, than to live without 
besinees here.” 

* And could you be comtented to give up this 
pitty house, Alice 1” 

“I whall be contented: wherever your own 
geod calls you, my husband:” 


{ What say you now? 





Albert Brown kissed hie wife, and shortly’ af- 
terwarts he went out. As he passed down the 


25. 


street, he saw-a light intheshepwhich Mr. Ames 
occupied, and he went in. <A friendly greeting 
ensued, and after some common-place conrersa- 
tion Brown asRed Ames how he prospered. 

“O, very well,” replied Ames. “TI am doing 
vory well ; yet I can do better. My brother has 
sent me an offer to come to L——, and go into 
business with him. I was intending to call on 
you to-morrow to see if I could not make a trace 
with you. If I can sell out my heavy stock with- 
out loss I ahall move, for my brother needa me, 
and the place will be far better for, me than this. 
If you will buy my 
stoves and manufactured ware at wholcsale 
prices, yoa can have them, aafd I am off.” 

“ How much will they all come to?” asked Al- 
bert, anxiously. 

“The whole that I mast sell will come to 
about three bandred dollarse—not over thas.” 

“ Twill give you an answer to-morrow noon,” 
Albert returned, 

This was satisfaetory, and after some further 
conversation the iateer left and réturned home. 
He told his wife how the case stood, and she st 
once advised him to make the purchase. 

“ We can raise the money,” she said, “and 1 
suppose everything he has will sell.” 

On the next day Mr. Brown accepted Ames’s 
offer, and as sooa as a list of the goods was 


Imade out he paid the money over, and ere long 


he had the field once more to himself, He issued 

a new advertisement, and after enumerating the 

afticles he had for sale, he added these significans 
words: “Try me.” 

And now Albert Brown commenced anew. 
He tock a book and set down every order as it 
camie in, and noped the time set for its comple 
tion. He now made no promises without refer- 
rittg go his book, and the consequence was, that 
he never failed to meet his engagements. And 
yet how simple it was. Ay, how much easier 
than theold method. How smoothly all wens 
now. Hie work was more than before in quanti- 
ty, and yee he completed it more easily than 
before, 

The result was soon apparent. Customers 
flocked in upon him ; his old friends retarned, 
and within a year he was the most thriving me- 
chawiein town. People from adjoining places 
heard of his promptness and faithfulness, and 
they came to employ him. Surely he never re- 
gretted the short sojourn of the other tinman in 
the village, nor did he ever fail to bless his wife, 
as each returning season found his coffers grado- 
ally but surely growing fall. 

And so # must alwayg bein all the departments 
of business life. Try it, ye who need, and see. 


. 
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. THES AND NOW. 





0, once there was for me, my love, 

‘When we did roam in wood and meadow, 
A munnier light around, above, 

A boveller grace in leaf amd shadow. 


While birds with wings like sunbeams came, 
And bright and red grew flowers and berries, 
‘Thy lovely cheeks with softened flame, 
Seemed cherry-blooms, thy lips the berries. 


Nor wert thou then as now thou art, 
And blent were our imaginations, 

Bo sweetly, that in elther heart 
Dwelt all the other's aspliations. 


‘Love liveth still, yet not for thee 
My fount of pare affection floweth ; 
But urito all that used to be 
How true my heart kind heaven knoweth! 


‘The earnest soul that once was thine, 
‘Though by thyself remembered never, 

SAI] walks with mea shapedivine, =~ 
A glorious form, beloved forever. 


And still I see the violet eyes 
Of her my ever present charmer, 
And still the past bere me lies, 
A moving, beaming pancrama. 
+ 2-2 +. 
THE COMMODORE’S FLIRTATION. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUXDERS. 





“ Comm, Jack, spin us a yarn, will you? or 
do something to pass the time; for, to my 
thinking, we are getting confoundedly. dull,” re- 
marked one of a party of midshipmen, who were 
lazily reclining upon the variqus articles of farui- 
ture pertaining to their somewhat limited quar 
ters, with their hands and feet firmly hooked on 
tosome stationary object, to prevent their being 
thrown into the lee scuppers by the violent mo- 
tion of the ship, as she plunged heavily through 
the opposing waves in her homeward track acroas 
the stormy North Atlantic. 
aboat that yarn?” he repeated, as the individual 
addressed made no sign. 

“ What yarn? I don’t know any. I’ve fold 
you all the yarns I can remember,” responded 
Jack, bringing himself to a sitting position, and 
brushing the heavy black curls from his hand- 
some forehoad. “ What sort of a story would 
you Ite?” 

“0, anything; I’m not particular. You 
ought to be ablo to give us agood nautical story 
—you are naughty enough, everybody knows.” 

“I think that epithet will apply to more than 


* Come, Jack, how | 
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grin. “Bat did J ever tell yom how Tommy 
Tompking cireumnavigated the commodore 
when we were up the mraits,in tho Somepan- 
kins’ last cruise? You know Tommy, deat 
yout Well, it was at the tail end of the cruise 
he joined us, while we were Jaying at Gibraltar, 
and a jolly good fellow he was, as ever carried'a 
glace inte @ wp. But he wasrather too food of 
avark, now aad again, to get along very smooth- 
ly wish the superior officers. That, however, did 
not make him any the less liked by the mids, ss 
you may suppose. 

“He succeeded, before leaving Gibraltar, in 
gaining the ill will of the commodore by a trick 
or two played upon him; but Tommy cared kt 
tle for that, as we were s0 soon to be homewast 
bound. However, nothing very serious oceurred, 
until, leaving Gibmitar, we hauled round # 
Marseilles. Tho ship was to lay there some. 
time, and wo (always meaning the mids) prom- 


*| ised ourselves no little fan running about the 


town to the theatres, opera-houses, and the hike, 
to say nothing of a little flirting, upom an occa 
sion, that, of course, being understood. Nor 
were we altogether disappointed in our expscts- 
tion. The first two or three weeks, nearly all of 
us were ashore daily, and you may believe, we 
let slip no opportunity of diverting ourselves st 
any one’s expense. The commodore was ashore 
almost constantly, and it was not long before 
Tommy—who was always prying into every- 
body’s affairs—discovered that he was carrying 
on a desperate flirtation with an alarmingly 
pretty little gipsey, the daughter of a high mu 
nicipal officer of the city. How Tommy dit 
covered the fact, I am unable to say, or by whet 
means he managed to find out that the commo- 
dore was to accompany the young lady to the 
oporh the following evening, I am cqually ig- 
norant; bat I do know, that when he made 
known his discovery, we were all seized with o@ 
irresistible desire t0 behold the potent damsel 
who hed captivated the U. 8. Mediterranea 
squadron, and the easiest method to accomplish 
this desirable object wae unanimously voted 0 
be to secure a box for the ousuing opera night. 

“ With this object in view, Tommy speat the 
next day waiting at the box office to ascertain 
which one would be taken by the American 
commodore, and this accomplished, to secure the 
box adjoining. Accordingly, when the evening 
arrived, it found us four mids—which were 6 
many of us as could obtain leave—in 4 privase 
box at the Royal Opera; and a very sbeardfig: 
ure we made, I’ve no deabt, with our affectation 
and our airs. But excessive self-esteem is, I be- 





one on board this ship,” returned Jack, with 


o 


Tiere, a characteristic of midshipmen, 08 S97 
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one st all acquainted with either of you chaps, 
can attest. ‘ 

“The opera was a brilliant one. Sontag tang 
@dlightfully ; but in our impatience for the com- 
modore, we paid little heed to anything beside. 
‘The first act passed, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance. We began to fear he had postponed 
his coming, altogether, but the fates had not 
doomed us to disappointment on that night. 
Soon after the commencement of the second act, 
with no little bustle and confuston, the commo- 
dore entered his box with a most bewitching 
young lady leaning confidingly on his arm, and 
accompanied by an elderty lady and genteman, 
im all probability her parents; though whether 
they were or not matters as little to this story es 
their presence did to the commodore, who, with- 
oat doubt, heartily wished them at home, as 
they, it is reasonable to suppose, would have 
deen, were it allowable in France for a ‘yormg 
lady to appear in public with a gentleman, un- 
secompanied by a chaperon. We were all prodi- 
gioasly struck with the beauty of the commo- 
dore’s lady, which, in some degree, mitigated 
oar surprise that such a man as our respected 
and vencrable and—as we, at least, considered 
—anutterably ill-natured commander shontd 
have his tough old heart pierced by a shaft 
from Cupid’s bow. 

“Separating our box from the one adjoining 
waa a partition, sufficiently elevated to prevent 
ovcapants of one box overlooking the other, 
thongh not so high but by standing upon the 
seats, we could see all that took place, and what 
was more, hear all that was said by either the 
commodore or his lady. The curtains in front 
of the box effectually screened us from being ob- 
verved by other persons in-the house, and our 
frends had no sooncr taken their seats, then our 
four faces, looking very sancy and impertinent, 
Tdare say, and resembling so many chernbim, 
inbaving no visible bodies, were protruded over 
the partition, our chins resting composcdly upon 
fe upper edge, from whence we gazed serenely 

"pon the scene of love-making beneath us. 

“The old boy’s heart was cvidently toiched, a 
fact witich completely overtnrned the tnanimous 
deciston to which we had often arrived, at times 
‘when the commodore was more than ordinarfly 
ugly, to wit, that not one spark of human feel- 
ing, sympathy, or affectfon, found a resting-place 
beneath the double gilt breast buttons of his bite 
waiform coat. But his words and ‘actions, on this 
ceeasion, removed the erroneons impression from, 
ourminds, altogether. Even we, infact, wis by 
2 means thonght any smell things of ourselves, 
sould not bat envy the cacy grace of hiviriatntr, 
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and the irresistible air with whith’ he whispered 
no end of fine things to the fair being at his side. 

“She, on her pay, not only encouraged his 
addresses by a thousand coqnettish airs and 
speeches, but seemed highly flattered by his at- 
tentions, as also did her parents, a circumstance 
which excited no little wonder in our unsophisti- 
cated hearts, knowing, as we did, that the young 
Jady’s family were highly respectable, and 2s 
jealous of their honor as the noblest Frenchman 
of them all; ‘While, at the ‘same time, not only 
was the commodore already provided with a wife 
—albeit, by no martrier of moans 60 pretty, prs0 
gentle as his present love—but an anchor watch 
of grown up daughters, who might readily have 
passed for her elder sisters. But we wero yet to 
learn that a long lifo as a raving sailor begets 2 
tact and abilty in love affairs, of which, till 
then, it had not entered into our hearts to con- 
ceive. 

“Tho commodore, after a profusion of florid 
speeches (which, I gricve to say, were not, in sil 
respects, in such strict accordance with truth as 
would have become a high official of the U. 8. 
naval service, and shod lustre upon the flag of 
this overwholmingly glorious republic), addressed 
to his fair one with that low tone of voice in 
which all experionced lovers delight, gradually 
passed from the light and sportire to the senti- 
mental style of conversation—the burden of his 
song being the hard fate of sailors in genoral, 
and himeelf ‘in particular, in that he was de- 
prived, for so great a portion of his existence, of 
the enchanting society of females. 

“This sentiment struck our trathfal young 
minds as rather curious, to say the least, he not 
having been at sea for nobody knows how many 
years, previous to that craise, But when, warm- 
ing with the subject, he, with « whole broadside 
of killing glances, began to deplore the excee- 
sive and anremitting services his country required 
of him, the which had been the cause of his lead- 
ing the lonely life of a bachelor, bnt whieh cir- 
cumstance he now felt (a perfectly murdering 
glance at mademoiselle) had been ordained by a 
kind fate that ho might be free in hand, as well as 
heart, when the only woman to’ whose shrine he 
could bow with perftct edoration, crossed Ms 
path—when, I say, the wretched hypocrite had 
proceeded thus far, the thought of what his wife 
—who, if report speaks true, makes her loving, 
lord watk Spanish when within hail of her voices 
—would say, could she behold him at that mo- 
ment, eame upon us with such ‘Iudicroas vivid- 
ness, that it was with the greatest diffloulty we 
conid restrain our mirth; indeed, poor Tommy 
4 not puccved in clitchiog his laughter, and be- 
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ove he could remeve his head from the wrong 
ide of the partition, an ill suppreseed giggle, 
which feand vent, in spite of himself, startled the 
commodore, who, looking ipward, at one glance 
‘took in our four unfortunate faces. 

“The look with which he regarded us was 
swell calculated to inspire us with the extremest 
reverse of pleasant sensations, and it was with vis- 
ions of all manner of courts-martial flitting vaguely 
through our heads, that wo slunk down into our 
eesats. It was no joke, I assure you, making an 
ewemy of the commodore, for he was «terrible 
man, and by no means to be made light of when 
pacing the deck of his own flag-ship. So long 
es our fan was undiscovered, we enjoyed the joke 
immensely, but now thet we had been eanght in 
the very act of playing the eaves-dropper upon, 
and. making game of the commodore, it'was 5 
decidedly serious affair. To be disbonorably dis- 

Charged from the service, was the very least I 
oxpected, for my share in the business. It was, 
therefore, with extremely long aad shecpish- 
looking faces, we sneaked out of the theatre, 
down tothe boat, and back on board of the ship, 
where, snugly stowed in our hammocks, we 
awaited, in fear and trembling, the return of the 
offended commodore. But although he came on 
board at the accustomed hour, wo heard nothing 
from him that night; and the following morning, 
- notwishstanding the certainty we felt that some- 
thing dreadful was about to occur, be wont on 

+ shore, a8 usual, without speaking to us, or, 80 far 
as we knew, to any one concerning ws, content- 
ing himeelf with bestowing a fearful scowl upon 
as, as we stood by the gangway, when he passed 
corer to the boat. 

“ The sudden transition from fear and appre- 
hension toa feeling of safety, put us in the high- 
est possible spirits, and we lsaghed at ourselves 
and joked each other hugely upon our late fears, 
wondering how we could have been s@ stupid as 
mot to consider that the commedore could net in- 
ict any very serious punishment upon us with- 
out exposing himself, which he would naturally 
be rather loth to do. In view of this fact, we 
felt assured of safety so long as we maintained a 
wise silence touching his flirtation. Accordingly, 
throwing dull care to the winds, and dooning our 
newest and best uniforms, we proceeded to re- 
quest the officer of the deck for permiasion to go 
on shore, as usual. The first luff—who had the 
deck—regarded us with a grim amile as we ap- 
proached to make kno#n our wishes. 

“* So you want to go on shore, do you, young 
gentlemen 1’ he remarked, with a malicious grin, 

ves Tommy meekly preferred his request fora 
day's liverty. ‘ Well, it gives me sincese pleas: 





are to inform you, that ajl-four of you hgve py | 
your feet for tho last time on the soil of Frape, 
during thie cruise, at least.’ 

“« May I ask, sir, of what have we beon guilty, 
to have our liberty stopped 1’ persisted Tommy, 
respectfully tonehing his hat, as the fimt Jaf 
turned to sqntinne bis walk across the dock. 

“You are the best judges of that, yourselrm,’ 
be returned, with evident gratification at oar 
chop-fallen appearance. ‘I only know that it 
is the old man’s wish for you to remain on board 
while the ship lays at Marseillcs.’ 

“* And how long is she likely to lay here 1’ we 
inghiged, with no little interest. 

«« Two months, perhaps three, possibly long: | 
er, for the commodore is in no hurry to leare, 
present, I believe; and I will tell you, young | 
gentlemen, as a friend, you hed better not get in 
the old man’s way, at present, for I can aggure 
you, be could find it in his heart cheerfully to 
string yor all up to the yard arm ; and, in my 
opinion, be could render the country no greater 
service, net particulanly for this last preak of 
yours, whatever it may be, but for your disgns 
ing and villanoys behaviour generally. And I 
think every one would justify him in inflicting 
such a punishment. For my own part, I thipk! 
never beheld four persons, in whose countensnges 
crime and villany of the deepest dye wese more 
strongly depicted, than in yours. That will do, 
young gentlemen; you can now go to yopr 
duty.” . 

“So saying, he continued bis walk, glancing 
at us, occasionally, over his shoulder with «look 
se fall of gratified malice, that I could hae 
cheerfully decapitated him, had it been in my 
power todoso. There was no contradicting bis 
remarks concerning our personal appearance, 
even if the rules of the service allowed us to 
ter into an argument with our superior office; 
s0, with hearts full of all uncharitablcnesa,..Wwe 
proceeded below and divested oursclves of oar 
now useless go-ashore garments. You may be 
sure, the time hung heavily enough upon oF 
hands. Had the ship been at sea, wo could hare 
borne the confinement, and thought it no hard: 
ship, whatever; but to be laying whero we wat, 
within sight of the city, to see our fellow mide— 
who, not having been connected with onr ania 
tunate frolic, were not deprived of their liberty— 


.going and coming from the city, at their owt 


sweet will, and bringing ns news of all soctsof 
adventures, was perfectly unbearable. And.mere 
than all, our inngcent little flirtations were belag 


-ingerfered with by our mischievous shipmei— 


whp ast thameclves, at work to ‘cat us ont’ 
thay wore plessed to serm she—to we—vdegidpaly 


‘Giplensant eperation, adding the pangs of: jeal- 
cusp co-our already sufficient disquictude, end a 
verysalky ect of midehipmen we woe, indeed, 
fer the sncoeeding three or four weeks. 

“ Innamerable were the plans fitmed to. com- 
pase our liberty, and almost ae quickly rejected 
as impractionble. Indeed, it was hardly to be 
expected the commmodore would be disposed to 
forgire our iasolence, even if he did not far wo 
might play another and still more provoking 
‘sick upon him. All bat Tommy gave up tho 
hope of regaining our liberty, while at Mazeeilles, 
‘but be was not the person to despair of anything. 
He was determined, he said, to have his shore- 
leave again, or that the ship should leave Mar- 
‘ecilles, and that speedily. , Either objeet seemed 
so.unattsinable to us, that we gave little heed to 
his repeated asseverations that he would acoom- 
plish no leas. Ascordingly, it was with no little 
eurpries and wonder that we listenal, one even- 
ing, to his declaration that he meewne on 
tiore that very might. 

“‘How! What do you intend to do” we 
mked, with no little earnestness. ‘Not desert, 
ourely { 

“¢Flo, not s0 bad as that,’ he roplied ; ‘but I 
think it’s nothing more than right to put an end 
toour imprisonment, orattempt it, at all events.’ 

“ We assented to this with great unanimity. 

=‘ And I think it is equally proper that the 
young woman, whom the commodore is hoaxing 
seach an unmerciful rate, should be relieved 
foem his addresses.’ 

“* And so you intend to inform her that be is 
‘married man, do you! A nice little mass you 
are prepering for yourself. Her very first act 
would be to inform the commodore of your offi- 
tleesness.’ 

“0, n0,’ retarned Tommy, ‘you don’t un- 
derstand it, at all. I’m only going to make.the 
et man a. tittle jealous, that’s all, and that will 
¢o-our busiaces for ns, a well ag him, I’m think- 
‘ag, Ihave made up my mind to go ashare to- 
tight, and 9p there is but one boat—the eommo- 
dore’s—going, I must go in her.’ 

“<Imposaible!’ we all cried in the same 
lath. ‘There is no possible chance to stow 
emsy ont of sight. You would be discovered in 
on inomat,’ : 

“I donot intend to stow away,’ he replied. 
‘Getting on shore will be the simpless part of it. 
Indeed, that is already arranged. i/ve made 
fceads with the boat’s crew, aod am to goin dis- 
guise os one of their number, and pull she bow 
om. The night will be dark, and the chances 
0m altogether in my favor.’ 

“The experiment was a dangerous ee, tut 





‘a 
‘Tommy whs sotto:be doterred. Acrerdingiy, 


a6 the scoustomed hour, which was considerably 


after. dqzk, the eemmodore’s gig was piped away, 
ead Tommy, with « sailor's white duck frock 
and trousers over his wnifeem, slipped into the 
thoat alang with the boat’s crew. A moment af- 


ter, the commodere passed over the gangway, 


and the boast started for the shore. So fer, all 
was well. Tommy had said truly, getting dn 
shore was the easiest part of the affair; but he 
‘was equal to almost any omergency that required 
only pecscverance and impudence, or rather 
‘brass,’ to use @ very expressive term. Upen 


Teaching thé stairs, the commodore, with the 


order to be ready to start at any moment, 
proceeded up the pier, while Tommy, divesting 
himself of his eutaide gazments, leaving him in 
his very pretty uniform, quickly followed. 

“The commodore was a spacious and heavy 
man, whose step had lost some of the elasticisy 
and speed of youth, so that Tommy quickly 
overtook and passed him. He knew, by theam- 
usual care the old gentleman had bestowed epen 
ot his fair one ; so hastening onward, with all 
possible specd, to the distant quarter of the town 
in which she resided, he arrived, as nearly as he 
could judge, about ten minutes before the eom- 
modore could possibly traverse that distance. 

“Marching boldly up to tho door, he rang 
and was admitted. His ingsiry for nademei- 
selle was answered by his being shown into a 
parlor; in the rear of which, and opening ont of 
it, was a large conservatory, in which was the 
lady herself busied in arranging a bouquet. 

“ The situation in which be stood was so f- 
vorable to his plan that he at once proceeded to 
the part of the room where she was, as rapidly 
as possible, to prevent her approaching neaser 
the door than she was at tho moment. She.re- 
cognized his uniform as belonging to our ta- 
mendously gallant navy, and with a sweet 
smile, answered his salutation, doubtless think- 
ing he bore a message from the commodore. 

“To discover whether she‘ understood Eng. 
lish, he aceogted her in that mellifiuous tongue ; 
but her look of surprise convinced him that he 
was all right upon that head. So far, all had 
gone better than he could have hoped. His main 
object, now, was to pass the time in some man- 
Her until the arrival of tho commodore. With 
this object in view, he commenced a long riguia- 
role speech, in bis frightfally imperfect French, 
taking eare to get into such a position that the 
lady would be back towards the scot, while be 
partially faced it. 

“Phe seerned surprived at the total want of 
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verwe and feasoh in the speech that be was with 
no little difficulty composing ; but the Indicrous 
. secent which ke contrived to affect kept her in 
good nature the few minutes that elapsed before 

the commodore’s arrival. 

“ The rooms were large, and the Turkey car- 
pet soft and thick, so that any one, coming in by 
the door at which he had entered, would scarcely 
be heard by a person in the conservatory whose 
atteution was engaged, as hers was, with the tale 
which Tommy was delivering as slowly as pos- 
sible, and which he intended her to undorrtand 
‘as a prelude to a message of seme sort. He be- 
gan to get quite alarmed, as minute after minute 
elapsed and the commodore did not come. He 
felt that his story must be brought to a close 


eome time, and how to get out of the scrape, in | 


-case hd did not come at all, was rather more dian 
even he could imagine; but his ingenuity was 
not called in requisition for that purposes. As he 
kept his cye upon tho doer, it gently opened, 
and the commodore stepped into the room, but 
‘stopped short, upon seeing a gentleman in con- 
versation with the lady. Fortunately, the very 
slight noize occasioned by his entrance did not 
: attract her attention, and Tommy, resuming his 
native English, and raising his voice sufficiently 
to bo heard by the commodore, threw himself 
into an interesting stage attitude, and, notwith- 
- etanding the amazed look of the young lady, 
‘went on 2s follows: 
“° Say-once again you love mv, dearest Marie. 
+O, how kind of you, to remove my jealous fren- 
sy! Repeat those words again and never, never 
will I doubt you more. Repeat once more that 
you abhor and detest the commodore, for, dear- 
est Marie, 1 have been jealous even of him, al- 
thongh you do call him a silly, conceited old 
booby, whom you only encourage for thu sake of 
the presents he makes you. But how is it pos- 
- @ible, dearest Marie, that you have bres. able to 
make him believe, oll this time, that yuu did not 
enderstand English? I shonld think the old 
goose wouli—’ 

“Bat the commodore, who had been turning 
all sorts of colors during this pretty litele specch, 
stopped to hear no more, but jerking open the 
door, rashed out, closing it after him with a 

: furious bang. 

“Tommy’s object was accomplished ; and 
‘leaving the lady the pictare of bewilderment, he, 
.too, fled, and rushed with all speed for the boat. 
Nor was ho a minute too soon, for scarcely hed 
be armyed himself in his frock and trousers, and 
@aken his seat at the bow oar, when the commo- 
dore, puffing and panting, madd his appearance, 


* end throwing himself into the stern shits, or. 
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‘dered the bens back to the elitp, in«.vulet like 
‘the roaring of a winter's gale. With the sijence 


| and rapédivy always observed in tho navaler- 


vice, the boat was propelicd throegh the wate, 
the ship’s afde reached, and the commodore, 
rushing up the gang ladder, bellowed for the of- 
cerof the deck. The first luff, who bad the 
deck, was on the spot in an instant. 

“* How dare you, sir,’ he fiercely growled, as 
that fanctionary madc his appearance, ‘ how dere 
you allow any one to leave the ship ageinst my 
express orders ?’ 

“*To what do you allude, sir?’ inquired the 
first laff, in astonishment. ‘Iwas notaware th 
any one had disobeyed your orders.’ 

“*But they have, sir—they have, and yoo 
know it. What boat has left the ship, sine 
dark!’ 

“None besides your own, sir.’ 

“« Then, how, fet me ask, Goes it: happen thet 
one, or perbaps all, of those confounded mid- 
shipmen, are prowling about the city?. By Jupi- 
ter, they shall be expelled from the service. 
Every one of them that has been on shore t- 
night—’ 

“¢T think you must be mistaken, sir; the 
midshipmen are all on board—’ 

“*T tell yon they arenot. Don’t dispute sx, 
sir—don’t do it,’ he yelled, in a complete ngs. 
“Turn up the midshipmen, and we'll sea who is 
missing.” 

“The word was passed for the mids, and in 
no time we were on the quarter deck, Tommy, 
who had had ample time to divest hiniself of his 
externals, among us, looking, at the very least, 
ten per cent, meeker then Moses. 

“* You perceive they are all on board, sit. kt 
is utterly impossible that any one of them could 
have been on shore to-night,’ said the firet iof, 
“triamphantly. 

“ As we all filed before the astonished cause 
dore, he gazed piercingly. at Tommy, bet bis 
horest look of perfect innocence dispelled what: 
ever suspicion there might have been itt bis 
mind, 

“Ts it possible I could have been:so mit 
taken?’ mattered the commodore, with.a bewil- 
dered air; ‘probably some chap belonging £0 
that English frigate.’ Then turning away with 
eomething very like an oath, he ordered the firrt 
luff to have everything in readiness to hesve-tp 
anchor at daybreak. 

“ Next dag, the ship left Marsciles, aod ater 
a pleasdnt ron, dropped anchor im the day of 
Naples, whare, as the corimedore had no fits 
tion on hand, we were not deprived ‘of our shore 
bere.” hapten 2m 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


THE AUTUMN FLOWER. 





‘The leaves were falling around me, , 
‘Tif a wood far away; 
+ ‘Whaete T stood alone and thoughtful, 
- Ou o beak suteran day. 
No sound was heard but the singing 
Of MJ) hirds on the trees, 
Or the sighing through the dense woods 
8 Ge entamn’s breese ; 
* But tend ot this sed decey, 
A Bitte wildwood flower 
Mesetty raised its tiny head, 
Beneath the colored bower. 


Tesw Wand I was gladdened, 
dat hoge came to my heart, 
And J theught that when death bide as 
From this vatn world depart, 
‘We are plarced'with grief and sorrow, 
‘Till Whe this simple flower, 
Beligion sheds ite light around, 
And eensoles us in that hour, 
‘When we leave this world behind us, 
And those whom best we love,! 
To fly to heavenly regions, 
And be with God above. 


+ + 
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BY SUSAN Wf. RLAISNELL. 





‘Tne latest rays of sunset shone fadingly in 
through the long windows of tho lofty library, 
vesting brightest upon thie figares of twe persons 
who sat oppodite each other, at a paper-strewn 
table in ‘the ‘eentre of the apartment, and shed- 
diag long Hines of light upon the wail beyond ; 
vet leaving the rest of the place, with its many 
nooks and angles, in gradually deepening shad- 
om Ttwas a winter sunset, silent and mourn- 
fu: There was desolation and sadness in its 
feeble radiance ; and the dusk that was evéry- 
Wie growing sbout the old fibrary, made it 
sg miere desolate — more lonely and melan- 


Whe dtether and sister sat opposite each other ; 
ea, faring the light, that fally iltumined her calm 
eal handsome countenance, which was some- 
al mero serious than usual, tonight, and 
Siuine paler, 23 well; be, with the outline of 
wiaipdbeped and haughty head strongly de- 
fant-igsinst the background of the sunset glow, 
bbibel-face, with fs proud features, and pres- 
tatéherp and impatient expression, left in shad- 
Opey-that itepecallar traits were scarcely per 
copie; bat mo iticorrect estimate of them 
maighs be: formed from the cold, yet hasty and 
ininened:t8n6 with which he addressed his sister. 

“You are blind to your own advantages, 
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-| ows that surrounded it. 
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Caroline * he was saying. “That you should 
refase Hartley Colverton is entircly incompre- 
hensible to me. I insist on an explanation of 
your reasons.”” 

He waxed hotter as he procecded. She an- 
swered, calmly : 

“An explanation would, in this case, be use- 
less, Maurice. For so inclined are you to favor 
the suit of Mr. Colverton, that any reason which 
I might choose to render, would have ‘no weight 
with you. I merely say, then, that I do not 
wish to marry him.” 

He regarded her in silence for a moment; but 
the frown on his brow was blacker than the shad- 
He would have sworn, 
if he had dared. As it was, for bare self-respect, 
he kept down his wrath; but the bitter sneer 
that accompanied his next words, quite revealed 
to Careline Morton the smothered volcano that 
she had almost, by her woman’s rebellion, caused 
to burst forth. 

“So! You are not too perfect, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of your admiring friends, to 
betray the childish whimsicality belonging to 
your sweet sex! And, by my faith !—but you 
exercise your prerogative gloriously !” 

She slightly colored; but returned, with un- 
raffled quiet of manner : 

“Tam not whimsical, Maurice, and you know 
it perfectly well. You know it too well to re- 
peat your words ” 

Manrice Morton did know it. And knewing 
it, was sufficiently wise to refrain from contesting 
the point. But it only angered him the more, 
that he was unable to prove her in the wrong. 

“In any case, it is due to me that you should 
specify your reagons, if you have any worth 
stating, for declining him.” 

“T do not perceive the obligation. Iam not 
aware of being accountable to any one for my 
actions; and especially in a matter which, like 
this, concerns the happiness of myself alone.” 

“Then you disown my right to a voice in the 
affair ?” he uttered, wrathfully. 

“Not so, Maurice, Since, the death of our 
parents,” and she glanced sadly downward at 
her mourning attire, ‘I have, in every instance 
of importance, sought your advice, deferred to 
your opinion ; and we have scldom differed. I 
have always felt happier in knowing that I -had 
some one stronger than myself to lean upoA, in 
the consciousness,”"—het voice quivered—* that 
I was not quite alone in the world. Now I see 
but too clearly the path which it is necesgary for 
mi to take in order to avoid much unhappiness 
in the futare ; and believe me, it is deeply pain- 
ful to me that we do not thiuk alike on this sub- 
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\ 
ject. Yes, Maurice, it is yours to advike me—to 
be my support; but O, my brother, I entreat 
you to let your judgment be unbdiassed! - To 
open your eyes to the true aspect of things; 
for—” z 

“ All this, I suppose,” he interrupted, coldly, 
“means, that so long as I am pliable enough to 
mould my judgment by yours, so long you are 
content to yield to my opinions ; but the moment 
that sees our views at variance, gives you an ex- 
case for freeing yourself from =y direction. So 
be it’ 

Manrice, Maurice!’ she cried, “you misun- 
derstand me—wilfully misanderstand me!” 

“T do not think so.” 

“It is trae, You know that I ever sacrificed 
my will to yours, where I knew you im the right; 
fad now it should be the same; bat you are in 
the wrong. You are deceived with regard‘to 
Mr. Colverton’s principles ; your friendship for 
him blinds you to bis defects; and I cannot— 
nay, I will not trast my well-being to the care of 
such a man!” 

“Aha! there it is—his priaciples 1” exclaimed 
Maanrice Morton, catching at her words. “ Well, 
what have you to say against Hartley Colver- 
ton’s principles ?” - 

“J will say nothing, Maurice,” retorned Miss 

Mortoa ; ‘‘and if you were not so strangely in- 
fatuated, that no words can show yon his defects, 
you will not need to ask me.” 
« “Iadeed !” he said, sarcastically. “‘ Weli, what 
appalling defect can it be, I wonder? Carious 
that no other woman was ever fortunate enough 
to discover it! You are marvelously partipu- 
lar,” he continued, while his tone became most 
biter, “that you can take the trouble to pick 
out a flaw, imperceptible to others, in a man 
who leads the world of fashion, and has never 
shown himself other than o gentleman! And 
most singularly fortunate, too,” (ironically) 
“that you can afford, with the pittance yon pos- 
sess, to throw away a magnificent fortune, and 
a home that another in your circumstances would 
be thankfal to secpre.’ 

“ Manrice !” ; 

She rose from her seat, with a glanec of calm 
and sorrowfal rebuke. 

“TI know that the Morton estate belongs to 
you,” she said. “I know that I have no right here; 
and especially since you are married. I know 
that the time is fst approaching when I must 
be expected to scek another home; but I did 
not need you to tell me of it.” 

And straightway Caroline Morton left the 
library ; left it to its shadows and its gloom, and 

-her somewhat discomfited and ircfal brother to 
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his own reflections. He trad not ettpected she 
would make such direct application of his last 
words. “But since it ts so,” he said, hotly, “let 
the rebellious girl take her own course. She 
will soon learn to repent her folly.” ‘ 

Miss Morton had scarcely taken her departure, 
before the hall door was heard to open and close, 
and direetly there ran into the library a hand- 
some young girl, with flushed cheeks and ani- 
mated dark eyes, laughing happily, and being- 
ing in a current of the fresh and freety air from 
out-of-doors. She was the youngest of the three 
—VJessie Morton—and the pet of both Maurice 
and Caroline, as she had been the pet of her 
parents. 

Her brother’s severe countenance relaxed into 
a smile, as shoe came ranning to the amply-filled 
grate, langhing, and looking so charmingly hap- 
py and carcless, to warm her hands. Her warm 
gray eyes sparkled in the pleasant firelight, snd 
her red cheeks grew redder, a8 she leaned over 
the fender. Maurice Morton thought she had 
never looked go lovely ; and there came, besides, 
the exulting reflection that for her, at least, be 
was abont to secure a brilliant position, an eligi 
ble parti. No wonder he grew bland—+ell- 
satisfied. 

{ Where havo you been, Jessie ”” he said. 

“Down on the lake, sliding. 0, gloriews, 
Maurice! I had such a grand time, sir!” 

He looked a reproof. 

“What you, Jessie Morton ?—my siete, who 
is to be married in three weeks ?” 

She glanced up in his face with mirthfal cyes, 
and a saucy, confident smile. 

“0, don’t be severe, Maurice ! 
stiff, starched-up lover—” 

“Jessio! I must insist upon your taking 9 
more appropriate tene in speaking of Mir. Wel- 
lingcourt.” 

“Ah, well; I mean to behave well enough 
when he comes, as ] was about to say when you 
had the impoliteness to interrupt me ;’” and the 
incorrigible matden cast 8 sidelong, mischievous 
glance at her brother; ‘“ but tmtil then, why, I 
intend to have my liberty. Bat where is Caro- 
tine, I wonder? I expected to find her here: 
She was to come jin at four, you know; to give 
you an answer to that all-important qeestioa of 
Mr. Colverton’s.”” 

“Your sister has been here,” was his réply. 

“She has? And of course Hartley is te be— 
that is to say, he is aceepted 1” she said, eagerly. 

He looked straight into the fire. 

“On the contrary, Caroline, from some mo- 
tive best known to herself, has deeidedty refwwed 
Mr. Colverton’s offer.” 


‘Wok till my 
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Jeacke sprang from her chair. 

“It is not-possible, Maurice! O, how could 
sbel—and at twenty-six, too! She never will 
have another offer, never. She will be that most 
deteatable of all horrors, an old maid! Bat she 
shall have Mr. Colverton, if I can make her.” 

' Aad the impetuous Jessie was springing to the 
door. : 

“Stap—stop a moment, Jessie!” said ber 
beopher, hastily. 

Bat he was unheard. The impulsive young 
gal wes already half way up steiss; and he 
sank beck in his chair again. 

“Is is os well, perhaps, after all,” he marmar- 
ed, “to dispense with cautions. They would 
oaly make the mattergvorse. Bat at allevents, 
hor eloquence will never prevail.” 

And it did not. Jcssie Morton’s dread of see- 
ing her sister dn old maid lent her sppeal the 
test passionate and persuasive earnestness ; but 
allto no purpose. She enlarged on every ad- 
vantage, possible and probable, attendant on the 
peoposed cation ; she oxtoiled the elegant per- 
tonal eppeavance, the address, and the talents of 
Mz. Colverton, to the skies; she bogged, and 
coaxed, and reproached, by turns, till she was at 
2 dead, despairing loss for further argument ; 
and in vain! It was like the véxed beating of a 


tiny rill against the sides of a rock-based tower. | 


Caroline smiled and was grave, alternately, as 
the lisseened to Jessic’s pleading ;- but not an 
iach did she yield. What the anger and severity 
of Maurice had been unable to effect, the por- 
suasions ef listle, volatile Jossio were equally 
hopeless in their attempts at forwarding. 

I did so hope,” pouted the young girl, 

should be married atthe same time! 
And now to think that you usterly and alto- 
gether refuse Mr. Colverton’s offer! What can 
make you so obstinate, Caroline ?”” é 

“What should make me, Jessie?” said the 
ebler sister, half gravely, half smilingly ; 3 “what 
do you suppese makes me ?” 

“ Indeed, it is more shan I can tell,” answered 
the young girl, with slight and pretty pettishness ; 
“ead it is as much of 2 puzzie, I am sure, to tell 
why you have refase¢ every offer that has been 
made you since you were cightcen. And here 
Yoeere unmarried at twenty-six, and throw away 
weh a chance!’ 

“Jessi,” said Caroline, seriously, taking her 
stuter’s hand, “should I marry a man to whom 
T am perfcetly inditfocom?—who, I am confi- 
tent, would make my life an nahappy one ?” 

“ Geroline, thaj is just all nonsense,” exclaim- 
td Jessie, despairingly. ‘Aji I know is, that 
You, the handsomest and most graceful woman 





in the county, who has had six proposals te 
every other girl’s one, and for whom half a dex 
ea gentlemen hare broken their hegrts; you; 
Caroline Morton, the lovely and admired daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Morton, of Morton Place, 
—— Shire—will be az old maid, after all!” ° 

And in a very undignified passion of grief 
aad passion, tho old maid-hating Jessie ran ont 
of the room. 

Caroline was somewhat amused at her pote: 
lant vehemence, and for a moment could not 
forbear laughing at her; but the laughter was 
soon quieted, and a time of serious and moet 
painful reflection followed. For the first time in 
her life, she found herself at vayiance with her 
brother ; his anger was severely distressing to 
her; and more distressing the remembrance of 
the unguarded words, which; in his wrathfal 
mood, had escaped him, giving rise to the sor- 
rowful and rebuking answer with which she had 
left him. 

«Am I, am I, indeed,” she said, to herself, 
with grief and shame, “ growing an encumbrance 
here ‘—or did I ‘apply to his words a meaning 
which did him injustice?” 

In the winter twilight that was fast deepening 
into night, Caroline Morton sat in her lonely. 
chamber, wrapt in s most unhappy reverie. 
‘What her thoughts were, may not be known; 
but cre that howr passed, her resolution wae 
made, her path for the future marked out. 

Emily, the wife of Maurice, met her in the 
drawing-room that evening; and she, too, made 
it a point to mention to Caroline her opinion 
concerning the all-engrossing subject. In her 
calm, business-like way, she epoke of the incal- 
culable sdvantages of such a match as the one 
under discussion, and advised her sister-in-law 
to reconsider the subject. 

“ You will take a very unwise step in sending 
so decided a refasal to his suit,” sho said; “a 
step. which you cannot but repent hereafter. 
Hartley Colverton would be an eligible husband’ 
for any woman. Of course, we should be sorry 
to part with you, here; but you will natarally 
marry in the lapse of a year or two, at any rate; - 
and you will do well to accept the present oppor- 
tanity, since it is scarcely probable that a betten 
will present itself.” 

Caroline, sesious, even bitter, a8 was her mood, 
could not but smile. 

“Yon think it, then, a matter of course tat I 
shall mazry at some time?” she said. 

“Ido. You will not lead a single life. No 
woman, in my a would do so, of her own 
free will.” 

“You arc aighly mustaken,” retumed Caro- 


Wne, gently. “ You see that I can have Hartley 
Oolverton by uttering a single werd. That 
word I never shall uteer. Whether, if I live 
and die a single woman, the case ts a eompul 
sory one, you will be judge.” s 

“ Then ypu have fully determined to decline 
isis proposal ?” 

“Fully. I have other views. J shall leave 
Morton Place immediately on the manrtoee of 
Jessie, and—” 

Mrs. Morton’s beantifal blae eyes were raised 
with a glance of surprise to Caroline’s face. 
Cardline paused an instant, and then conclading : 
“You can tell this to Maurice to-night if you 
Mike,” turned away to chat with « gentleman visi- 
tor whom the domestic had just armounced, thus 
briefly dismissing a subject, the discussion of 
which had become intensely distasteful to her. 
She could not judge of the reception which the 
announcement of her intention would meet with, 
but her mind was firmly made up. 

Mrs.. Morton acquainted her husband that 
night with the design of his sistor. Slightly 
startled by this, he made a point of waiting in- 
stantly on Caroline, to ascertain if it were actu- 
ally her intention to leave Morton Place. Miss 
Morton assured him of the fixedmess of her, 
determination. 

Z May I ask,” be said, “ what course you pro- 
pose taking, if yon go from hese ?” 

“TY shall reside at the Home Farm, which was 
teft me by our father,” returned Capline, very 
quietly. 

Maarice Morton took two or three turns up 

. and down the apartment, with folded arms and 
-head bent. There was a atern and disturbed 
- @xpreasion upon his-haughty features, that told 
-of perplexity an@ annoyance. Consciousness 
+ was there, too. 

Presently stopping short, he came and sat 
down by his sistor. 

“Careline,” he said, uneasity, ‘I cannot help 
thinking that this sudden resolution of yours has 
some connexion with our yesterday’s conversa- 
ion in the library.” 

She was alent. 

“(af it is 60,” he comtinued ; “if you. were 
haart by any observation of mine, I have enly to 
say that I think you must‘ have misapprehended 
my-enenaing, as, from your parting words, I con- 
cluded you had done. I simply alluded to the 
somewhat narrow income yeu possess, not to 
your position here. That yor shewld have 
placed -s0 injurions, though perhaps -not wnwar- 

~ ramtable.e construction, upon my somewhat ill- 
advised remark, is, belicve me, exceedingly pain- 
fal. dtaes been a heppiness for ws all to havo 
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you make Morton Place your home. ‘To fel 
that Thave been the means of causing yeu to 
entertain a different view, touches me nearly.” 

And it did; it cut his pride, hie delicacy, mest 
keenly, thought at first he had been tooangry to 
feel it #0 deeply. Morton Place belonged to 
Maarice since. his father’s death ; and having 
taken up his residence here, with his wife, he 
had also prevailed upen Caroline and Jessie to 
continue to dwell in their old home. As a may 
ter of conrse, Caroline felt differently about Te- 
maining now that his brother's wife was mis 
tress where she, herself, so long had reigned; 
but Maurice had delicately managed to banish 
hitherto everything like a consciousness of de 
pendence on his sister's part. Now he had, by 
his own hasty temper, bronght on the very evil 
he had striven to avert, 

Miss /Morton sew the pain this affair caused 
hia, and sincerely regretted now the wrong 
dene. - 

“ Maurice,” she said, gently, “I am sorry fer 
this. I feel that you would never have giver 
me pain intentionally. I know that you have 
never been otherwise than pleased to have me 
remain @ Morton. Bat” 

“ Caroline, do not say it,” he uttered, energet- 
ieally. “Say only that you forgive me, and will 
romain here, in your rightfal home; for betog 
mine, it ia alse yours.” 

“I think it beteer not, Manriee; bat de not) 
imagine that you are the cause,” she hastened 10 
add. ‘“ The truth is, I have for a long time been 
contemplating 8 visit at the farm ; and since I 
have been dwelling’ upon the matter so seriously 
it would be as well, perhaps, not to change my 
plans. I shali continue, however,” aod ste 
smiled, “to regard Morton as a kind of second — 
home, where I may come when I pleaee, and be 
always sure of a welcome. I shall be very bep- 
PY, also, to receive you and Emily at the farm, 
whenever you feel inclined to make mo s visit." 

He lookéd dissatisfied. It hart him that Car 
otine should persist m her intention ; bet he wae 
forced to yield. 

“The marriage of Jessic will take place short- 
ly,” she said, “‘and ctirectly she goes sway, I 
shall lewve for the farm. I think, in such 6 
lovely place as that, my life will be happy, mot 
withstanding it is destined to be a singie oue.” 

Her brother met her light smile with banging 
eyes. 

“Then you never mean to marry? Yoe.in- 
tend to remain that horrible abomination, that 
bugbear of Jessie's ideas—a single women!” 

“Ido, I desire,no nearer tice than those thes 
bind me at this moment; and mever will aerume 
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em. Y.am free; I have none to control me; 
and I may shape my way as I will. Let me 
take my own course, Maurice, and then nobody 
will be to blame if I am discontented.”. 

“De as you like, Caroline. Perbaps, as you 
say, you will be happier as a single woman ; but 
I cannot help expressing my disappointment that 
yeu have refused Mr. Colverton.” 

“You will be glad some day that I caused this 
disappointment.” 

“You perplex me, Caroline. What do you 
siean 1” 

“Wait, Maurice, and you will see.” 

He was silent and thoughtful for some mo- 
ments, reflecting upon his sister’s singular pew- 
chant for—siogularity. 

“Caroline,” he cried, suddenly, “tell mo, do 
yoo think there is no happiness in marned life ?” 

His sister laughed. 

“How prone you are to catch st extreme 
Maarice! No, indecd, I do not think so. I 
bave seen. married people the happiest im the 
world. Our own parents, for instance ;” and 
sbe grew serious ; “but in my creed, it is set 
down that there is as much happiness in the sin- 
gle as the married state, if people could only 
think se. I hold that each one, provided he has 
only sufficient self-dependence, can make his 
own happiness.” 

And notwithstandiag the wonder and disap- 
robetion of her friends, called forth by her pe- 

caller modes of thinking, and by her repeated 
refusals of the many offers she received, Caro- 
line Mortoa held her quiet course, unruffied and 
serene, and professed herself perfectly willing to 
own the careless, and often spiteful, appellation 
bestowed upon her by the many, heeding little 
the cotimation depending upon s mere title. 
The old maid was a very contented and happy 
old maid, for all their sneers. 


Time went his tireless round, and Jessie, the , 


petand the beanty, was married. As the bride 
ef the aristociatic and elegant Mr. Wellingcourt, 
and mistress of annumbered luxuries, with her 

residence and her town house, her magy 
iheent equipages, her jewels, the envy of a 
thousand wealthy dames, and geld in Midas 
efesion at her command, Jessie was now pro- 
Bounced the most fortunate of women. True, 
the was a spoiled and petted child, scarcely sev- 
eateen years old, full of whim and caprice, and 
merry as a bird; while Mr. Wellingcourt was a 
man of nearly forty, precise, stiff and methodi- 
eal, fond of quiet, and accustomed to enjoy it. 
Jessio and her husband were paired, and that 
wasall. But, of course, they wore expected to 
be happy. 
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‘Aa soon as the bride and bridegroom had da‘ 
parted from Morton, Caroline also bade adieu 
to Maurice and his wife, and sought the retire 
ment of her new home, to enter upon ‘the life 
sbe had chosen. There was nothing to make it 
otherwise tham a pleasant one. Caroline had no 
dread of solitude, for in her own resources she 
fonnd ample food, both for employment, and 
amusement. But sho was not cntirely depend- 
ent upon these either; for in the care of the 
well-stocked and well-kept farm on which she 
lived, there was enough to do. 

It was a busy place. The farm was a large 
one, and the work-people employed upon it, whe 
had becn for many years in her father’s employ, 
being accustomed to the place, seemed as a part 
of it. All things went on harmoniously. The 
man whom Caroline kept to look after the farm, 
kept everything in order, and maintained a close 
and faithful watch over her interests. Thrift 
and plenty followed his efforts ; and with honest 
zeal, he took pride in adding to the little fortune 
of his master’s daughter. 

Caroline was a happy woman. The life she 
led here was 2 -busy and cheerful one; and nog 
only busy and cheerful, but useful as well; for 
she cared not alone for her own well-being, but 
for that of others. She found ways of doing a 
great deal of good among the village people 
with the means ghat Providence had bestowed 
upon her, and there was always some one whom 
she could poncfit in one way or angther. For 
many poor, she obtained employment ; among 
the sick, Caroline Morton’s namo was a beloved 
one ; toall she was a trac and noble friend, and 
a Christian neighbor—the neighbor, who “ pase- 
ed not by on the other side.” Everybody was 
the better for Caroline Morton’s coming to the 
Home Farm. 

She had no moment unemployed, for her atten- 
tion, scarcely free from one engrossing object, 
was directed to another, calling forth equal ener- 
gies and equal interest. She laughed at the 
idea of loneliness ; she-had no time to be lonely. 
A year passed before she could think it half gone, 
and another went by; and another; and the 
quiet, sincere happiness she felt, only grew deep- 
er and more abiding. Living not for hersclf 20 
much aa for others, she realized the true value of 
life. She enjoyed that life to the utmost. It 
‘was most sweet to her, for her own a noble efforts 
lent it its actual zest. : 

Maurice and his wife made her a visit during 
the first year of her residence at the farm. 
They made no allusion to Mr. Colverton, or any 
of the many suitors whom she had discarded. 
Tt was alreaity evident, from the general appear 
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ance of things, that Caroline had mistaken 
neither herself nor her sphere. They found her 
happy, checrfal, industrious, and more beautiful 
than ever. 

Mrs. Manrice Morton beheld the daily avoca- 
tions of her sister-in-law with no little curiosity 
and interest. 

“Caroline, how do you find time to do all 
this, and to see to so many people ?” she said. 

“ They are all I have to sec to,” she answer- 
ed, smilingly ; “and I have twenty-four hours in 
every one of my days. You can tell now, per- 
haps, how mach better it was that I should not 
marry. A husband in addition to my house- 
hold, would effectually prevent mo from attend- 
ing to anything beyond them, so that I could do 
nothing of all that I find to do now; for hus- 
bands are sclfish creatures, Emily ;” and she 
glanced laughingly up towards Maurice. 

“ Then, I suppose,” said her brother, with an 
air of amusement, “I suppose you consider 
your household, your neighbors, and your pen- 
sioners, in the light of a husband ?” 

‘Exactly. I wish for no better. Iam very 
happy, Maurice.” 


And in her clear beaming eyes and truthfal : 


smile, the brother read the truth of her assertion. 
They had anticipated a rather dull and tedious 


visit, at a quiet farm house, with little to relieve \ 
the tedium of a country life® They found a | 


most agreeable difference; they became con- 
vinced that Caroline’s judgment was better than 
theirs. Instead of subsiding into a selfish, ca- 
pricious old maid, leading a forlorn, solitary, 
roonotonous existence, Caroline made life beau- 
tifal, both for others and herself, and became 
more agreeable every day. Maurice and his 
wife allowed that they had been wrong. 

They had not seen Jessie since her marriage. 
Several letters had been received from her while 
travelling with her husband; letters describing 
the thousand-and-one gaieties into which she 
entered, the society in which she mingled, 

“And other brilliant matters of that sort." 

But lately, these epistles camg more irregularly, 
were more brief and hurried, and altogether less 
satisfactory. Maurice grew thoughtful, and as 
he spoke of it, sighed. Emily, with all her 
natural indolence and apathetic indifference of 
manner, was roused into interest as the matter 
was mentioned; and the why and whercfore 
discussed. : 

“You may be confident,” she would say, to 
Caroline, “that sho is so engrossed in the gen- 
eral gaiety everywhere she goes, as to find a 
multitude of excuses for not writing as she used 
to.” 
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Another month, and Maurice and Emily kt 
the farm, earnestly pressing Caroline to come 
to them soon, and gaining from her a kind ot 
conditional promise to comply with their request 
during the approaching winter. Then she was 
left alone once more to continue her customaty 
routine of duties. And once more, in the midst 
of those duties, she forgot the great world that 
stretched beyond the circling hills which bound- 
ed the horizon, finding quiet and serene con- 
tertment in the lot she had chosen, and the 
places where that lot was cast. 

Autumn came. The harvest was gathered in, 
and in all Caroline’s bains and granaries there 
was not room for the plenty that flowed in upon 
her from the full and prosperous year. Thé 
poor flocked round her doors, and were sharers 
of her abundance, and went away with glad and 

teful hearts. And Caroline Morton, rejoic- 
fe in her prosperity, was glad for the sake of 
those about her. “Freely ye have received— 
freely give.” She bore in her heart the corm- 
mand, and scattered, with unsparing bounty, the 
largeness of her many blessings. 

The winter came. And then leaving for a 
time the scene ef her labors and her happiness, 
! she went to pay the expected visit to Morton. 
She found Maurice and his wife well, and truly 
glad to receive her. From Jessie and her ha 
band no news had come very lately. All were 
perplexed. But Caroline saw that Maurice was 
more than perplexed. He was anxious—unessy. 
And her own fears and suspicions, within a litde 
while awakened, grew with tenfold strength. 

“ Maurice,” she said, earnestly, “ this is very 
strange. These letters—so brief, so abrupt, 8 
strained and artificial in their style—aro not like 
our merry, rattling Jessic. And latterly, that 
even these should cease. Maitrice, tell me what 
you think !”” 

He was grave. A heavy sigh, struggling for 
utterance, was repressed. 

“T do not know what to think, Caroline,” He 
answered ; *I do not know what to fear; but I 
am afraid there has been a mistake ; andifs0, I 
have helped to make it!” And his voice grew 
hoarse ; his manner desperate. 2 

The subject was not often reverted to; bet 
there was not a day in which each one did not 
think of it with anxiety and suspense. ‘The 
time of her visit being expired, Caroline retarn- 
ed to her own dwelling; but she carried with 
her a less careless heart than she had borne say 
from it. Tho sight of her beloved home, with 
ite gladdening welcome and pleasant sssocia- 
tions, revived and cheered her; yet in the midst 
of her many engrossing duties here, wouldeve? 
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and anon steal ina thought of Jessie, to disturb 
her otherwise pesfect peace. The wintey wore 
away, aad no news came from the petted young- 
er sister. But it was coming soon enough. 

One day, when spring was garlanding the 
wide and lovely land with bloom, a magnificent 
carsiage drove slowly up the wide green lawn 
leading to the ‘deor of the farm house; and as 
Caroline, sewing in her cool sitting-room, bent 
ferward to look from the latticed window, the 
eoachman lowered the steps, a lady attired in a 
brown travelling dress, and a plain straw bon- 
net, descended frem it, and immediately entered 
the house. She advanced dircetly into the apart. 
ment where Caroline sat, and paused just within 
the threshold, regarding her silently. s 

She was young and teautifal, but pale as 
death. A reckless, weary, careworn leok stamp- 
ed ieelf upon her delicate features, and the 
sweet, dark eyes were almost haggard. 

Slowly Caroline rosc, and the work fell from 
her ancoystious hand, while, with paling checks, 
the gazed wpon the stranger’s face. 

“Surely, surely, this is not Jessie !’’ she utter- 
ed,in a toné scarcely amdible for the emotion 
that filled her. . 

“Why yes, it ts Jessie {” answered the wife. 
“Am Iso altered, then, that Caroline gre not 
know me?” 3 . 

She tried to langh, as of old, in her happy 
girlhood ; but che tears sprung first, and quench- 
ed the false sparkle of mirth. Without a word, 
Caroline's arms weve about her; Caroline’s soft 
and leving kisses were pressed upon her pale 
brow, and the poor, weary child. laid her head 
once more on her sister’s breast—the shelter of 
her maiden days—where never ‘such mournful 
tears had she shed before. 

“QO, Caroline, I am 40 glad to sce you--so 
glad!” she said, looking up into the gentle, pity- 
ing face above her with mingled smiles and 


weeping. “I have wanted eo many times te | 


come, and I never could !”” 


“Why not?’ asked Caroline, quietly remov- | 


ing the bonnet and shawl, and smoothing with 
caressing tenderness, the young girl’s bright 
A painfal flush stole over the sweet face. 
“He would not come.” The words were al-, 
most whispered. 
Caroline's eyes grew stern. 
“And now?” 
\ “Icame without him. He dared me, and I 
came !” 
“Jeasie 1” 
“Ttis true! He was cruel, cruel, not to let 
mecome! And at last I thought I might die 
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after I got here, and then it. would make no dif- 
ference to him, afterward, that I had been diso- 
bedient; so I came alone. And I am so tired 
new, Caroline. Let me lie down.” 

So Caroline led the poor child to her chamber, 
and there, sitting by the couch in tho darkened 
room, she listened to Jessie’s story. It was a 
sad bne; and the young girl’s tears fell fast and 
free while she told it. 

It was the history of an almost broken heart. 
Jeasie had seon little happiness since her mar- 
riage. She had pleased her husband at first 
with hor piquant, merry ways, with her childish- 
| mess and careless abandon ; he had indulged and 
petted her to excess, gratifying every possible 
wish, and pleased in seeing hor admired und 
courted ; but the novelty wore off, and old hab- 
its asserting their sway, he sought to withdraw 
her from the sound of gaiety into which he him- 
self had introduced her, to seclude her from 
society, young as shc was, within the stately and 
solitary home which he had hitherto occupied 
alone. 

“But I could not bear tp go,” said Jessie, sob- 
bing. “It was so soon to shut me up in that 
grand old house! And I would not yield. So 
he gave it up, for a little while, and went about 
with me, as he had been used todo. But he did 
not like it, and told meso. I did not mind it. 
I knew I should be obliged to give up my liberty 
soon enough, and I meant to enjoy it while it 
was miné. . 

“Then ho used to speak plainly sometimes. 
He told me, more than once, that he would not 
have me go out so much. He said I attracted 
more attention than he chose tkat his wife should 
do. But whose fault was it?’ and her cheek 
flushed. “I had never known what it was to 
be courted, and flattered, and admired, before he 
took me out into the world, and I found it very 
sweet—so swect that I would not leave the path 
Thad been led into. Evening after evening we 
were out together, and I grew fairly bewildered 
with gaiety, so that I never could bear a quict 
' hour at home. Then he grew jealous, irritable, 
‘ ill-humored. He could not bear to have me 
; looked at or spoken to; and at last he declared 

that if I would not withdraw from society, there 
| should be a separation. Think of it, Caroline!” 
| She wep® passionately ; but Caroline, even 
| while she pitied her beautiful, ill-fated sister sin- 
| cerely, could trust herself neither to pity nor 
| rebuke. If Jessie had becn wrong, might not 
' her youth excuse her ? 
| « Finally,” continued Jessie, “he commanded 
; it so sternly, that I was truly afraid to resist any 
| longer. I let him take me away ; but it was so 





hard! I cried every day. I would net speak 
to him sometimes; and that made him more 
angry sti. He reproached me continually. I 
answered him angrily; and so it went on. At 
last I told him I desired to come to Morton, and 
gee you all. Hoe declared that since I had been 
eo unwilling to please him, he should not trouble 
- himself to please me. He said I only wished to 
go away from him, when I had but setted down 
at home ; he would not come with me. 

“ For a time, I submitted ; for I did not know 
what to do. I was so lonely, so helpless, so sor 
rowful, Caroline! You would have pitied me, if 
you had thought me ever so much to blame, I 
was so miserable! I was dying with homesiek- 
ness. I asked hin again to take me to Morton ; 
still he refused. I told him I would come alone, 
then—if I walked every step. : He dared me to 
do it. ‘He told me—and swore it, Caroline 
that if I came, I should never enter his doors 
aguin. Bat it was too late. I had grown reck- 
Jese—desperate ; and I came!” . 

The story was ended. 

“« My poor Jessie! @You have been very un- 
happy,” said Caroline, with tender pity. 

“Unhappy? 0, yes!” ‘and her tears stream- 
ed afresh. ‘“‘ How I wish I were free again! O, 
if Thad not married! I would gladly live sin- 
gle all my life. Do you remember, Caroline, 
how angry I was because you said you never 
would marry ?—I despised an did maid so mech} 
and now I would givo all I possess to b8 one.” 

“It is too late for regret, now,” said Caroline, 
sadly. “You could only learn by experience, 
amd that experience has been severe. ‘I am sorry 
for you, Jessie. Let us pray that the heaviest 
of the evil is passed.” 

* *' # * * 

But Jessie Wellingcourt had come home to 
stay. Sho never’ returned to her husband. A 
reconciliation was attempted by (Caroline, but 
the effort was fruitless. 

Maurice Morton repented most bitterly his 
own short-sightedness in marrying Jessio to a 
man of more than twice her age, merely because 
the match promised to be an advantageous one. 
He had passed lightly over the fact of their dis- 
similarity of disposition, of habit, and of taste, 
never considering that a union of two so exactly 
opposed, in all these points, to each ®ther, could 
never be happy together; and now he suffered 
deeply in his sister’s unhappiness. Jessio and 
her husband never met again. Mr. Welling- 
court settled upon hera handsome allowance, 
which she received quarterly, through his law- 
Yor, and henceforth they two were twain. 

Caroline continued to dweil at the Home Farm 
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Jessic made hér home alternately there and at 
Morton Place, and always seemed to be happy; 
but it was a happiness the mere wreck of that of 
old days, changed as much as she was herself. 
She never quite regained her former beanty, or 
exuberant spirits; but gradually a quiet calm 
stole over her, from the deeper and more seri- 
ous, thought induced by her sorrows and her 
trials. They made her wiser. 

Two years from the time when Caroline had 
so angered her brother by her decided rejection 
of Mr. Colverton, Maurice one day made his ap- 
pearance at the farm. He was graver thao 
veual, as his sister instantly observed, and the 
cause was soon betrayed. 

“Caroline,” he said, “ Hartley Colverton is 
dead.” Y 

“Dead!” echoed his sister. 

“ He died a month ago, in France, at the pam- 
iug table ; shot through the heart by a maa whom 
he had just beggared.” : 

Caroline shuddered ; but a sigh, that was al- 
most a sigh of gladness, escaped ber, as the 
reflected on her own freedom. 

“I can interpret thas sigh,” s@id Maurice; 
“and it is a gentle reproach to me, Caroline. 
It is not my fault that you did not becomes 
gambigg’s wife—that you are not at this moment 
a gambler’s widow. Hartley Colverton was ad- 
dicted to gaming at the very time. when I +0 
strenuously urged you to marry him ; bat let mc 
do myself the justice to say that I was yncon- 
scious of the fact at the time. Caroline, can 
you pardon me for all that passed that dey whea 
J became so offended with you for your refusal 
to comply with my wishes in regard to him! 
I was harsh, unkind—unmanly, even. Foggive 
me!” : 

He held out his hand. Caroline clasped it 
warmly. 

“You were not to blame, Maurice,” she-re 
turned. “ Yon thought it all for the best ; bat I 
could not yield. I had heard of his propensr 
ties, and resolved to avoid him. I liked best the 
path I had:chosen. -I do not think I would bare 
married the best man on earth. Each one bes 
his own taste you know, Maurice ; and I cannot 
help thinking that I am one of those few women 
who are happier in the single thar the married 
state. There are two ways, and one is as happy 
as the other, if a woman chooses to make it 50; 
and a great deal more 50.” ‘And she glanced 
laughingly at ber brother. 

And Geroline lived, content and cheerfal, at 
the Home Farm, throngh her many and pleasent 
years. She never married, reader. I cannot 
spoil my story. 


MABEL FLOREEGE: 


‘THE LOST AT SEA. 





BY IMOGEN AFTON. 
Outward bound, with a hopeful heart, 
Ieswe young sailor from home depart; 
‘The fatere glowing fair and bright, 
Mingling with the shades of night; 
And thus he bade his friends adieu, 
‘To breast the waves of the ocean blue. 


And swiftly borne from his native shore, 
That he was doomed to see no more; 

Ah, litde he thought, as he onward sped, 
‘That toon he must Ife with the silent dead ; 
And fod a grave in the mighty deep. 
dtlone 0 lie-in death's dreasless sleep. 


But there came a night o'er that fragile bark, 

‘When the wild winds bowled, and the sky grew dark, 
And she was borne ‘nesth the whirling ware— 

‘Then sank with her the true and brave, 

‘Te sleep in the caverns of the deep, 

‘And o'er his fate we are left to weep. 


‘And thas he died—no bell there tolled, 

Bet the ocesa moaned, as it onward relled, 

4A reqatsm.o’er the snjior's grave; 

And oft we have wept for the true and brave, 
‘That afar from his kindred alone must sleep, . 
Ti commoned on high from the mighty deep. 


Bat why do'we mourn the frail body that dies? 

‘That beneath the ocean slumbering les? 

‘The spirit hath soared to its home on high, @ 

To dwell with God beyond the sky, 

And sing gied songs forever more, 

With angels on the immortal shore. 
or 
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BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 





Ty one of the private apartments of the Astor 
Honse, sat Mabel Florence. She was now an 
orphan, and the only relative with whom she 
was acquainted, was her own brother William. 
She was cightcen years of age, and as beautifal 
a the evening star, Her dark golden hair fell 
in glossy, curling clusters about her neck and 
temples, and her eyes, which seemed almost too 
dark for her hair, wero decp and lustrous, with a 
sparkle which betrayed a quick, energetic mind. 
Her features were faultlessly regular, and her 
form was naturally full and ercct. But Mabel 
Florence was now pale and sad, and her form 
was wasted. She had not been in possession of 
Perfect health fur some months. She. held an 
open Ietter in her hand, which she had just been 


teading. It was from her brether, and ran as 
follows : 


“My own paar Sistae: Fou will forgive 
ne, if Ido not write much at the present time. 





I have seen Mr. Winslow, and he is very anx- 
ions that you should come and take charge of 
his children. He will pay. you a good salary, 
and will treat you, in every respect, as a member 
of his family. You can take the boat to-morrow 
morning, and he will be at the Ishding in Troy 
for you. I hope you will be anxious to please 
him, and also to make yourself pleasing to all. 
I have secured a berth as supercargo on board 
one of the ships our father used to own, and 
shall sail for the East Indies this very day. 
“And now, Mabel, let us forget the severe 
blow which has fallen upon us, and give our. 
hearts to God. I am resolved that no man 
shall ever hear a complaint from my lips. My , 
own energies shall lift mo up again, and I know 
thas have as much energy of character as' I - 
have. 0, find peace and joy, if you can. Look 
never again upon the past only for lessons of ex- 
perience, but remember that life lies in the fu- 
ture. God bless and protect you ever. Write 
me often, and I will do the same. Courage, 


Mabel, and pray. 
“ Your brother, truly, Wru1ax.” 
This letter Mabel had read twice. 


“OY” she grognod, starting to her feet, “and 
has it come to this? Mabel Florence a gov- 
erness !”” 

The very thought seemed overpowering, and 
she eat down and wept aloud. It was, indeed, a 
fall for her. Among the gay of the metropolis, 
she had been the gayest; among the rich, the 
richest; and among the proud, the proudest. 
Beaux had been at her feet, and favored maidens 
had envied her; and even duels had been pro- 
jected on her account. And now she had the 
offer of a place of governess over a family of 
children in Troy! At first, she had thought 
only of rejecting the place with scorn ; but a few 
calmer thoughts brought a different result. Her 
mother had been dead several years, and her 
father had passed away only about six months 
previous to the present time. She had thought 
her father wealthy, but when his affairs came to 
be settled up, she saw, by the result which was 
presented to her, that both she and her brother 
were penniless. So she must either accept the 


proffered place, or beg, or starve. She resolved 
to go to Troy, but the resolution came with 
mapy bitter tears. 


Closely veiled, Mabel Florence stepped into 
the coach, and was conveyed to the steamboat 
landing, and shortly after her trunk had been 
put on board. she was on her way up the noble 
Hudson. She kept her state room all day long, 
for she feared there were people on board whom 


she knew, and she dared not see them. It was 
nearly dark when she reached Troy, and she 
found Mr. Winslow waiting for her. His greet- 
ing was kind, in the extreme, bat it could not 
make ber happy. That man had once been one 
of her father’s customers, and now she was go- 
ing to be a servant in his family! That was the 
thought that dwelt uppermost in her mind. 

Nathan Winslow was about forty years of age, 
and-was a merchant in Troy. He had formerly 
bought goods of Mr. Florente, and had been 
among that gentleman’s warmest friends, so 
that when the old merchant was taken away, he 
was among the first to offer his services to the 

\orphans, and had, at the request of William, 
made a place for Mabel in his family. Mrs. 
Winslow was an excellent woman—ont who 
had been schooled in the reugh ways of life, and 
who'had helped her husband up to his present 
position. Thoy had only four children. Lacy 
was fourteen; Mary, eleven; Fanny, seven 
and the youngest, which was a boy, was only 
two. It was the three girls Mabel was to take 
charge of, but she rested a few days ere she com- 
menced hor labors. She found Mr. Winslow’s 
dwelling to bo plain and simple in finish and 
furnishing, though everything that real comfort 
could ask was there. She was to receive four 
dollars per week, and her board, and in consid- 
eration thoreof, she was to devote six hours per 
day to teaching the children, and elso to give 
Lucy such music-lesgons in the evening as might 
be convenient and agreeable. 

After this bargain was made, Mabel went 
away to her little chamber and cried for an hour. 
To think that she had been hired, for so much 
per week, to work for anather, was painful, and, 
in her eyes then, degrading. But she could not 
escape from it. Her head ached, and she threw 
herself upon her bed, and there she went to 
sleep. Four days passed away, before she com- 
menced her duties as governess. She had by 
this time learned that her mistress (mistress! O, 
how that word galled her !) was akind and affoc- 
tionate woman, and she could not but feel grate- 
fal for the favors that were bestowed upon her. 
Only the thought that she was a dependent em- 
bittered every other feeling. Mabel commenced 
the task, but hor head often pained her when 
she did not own it, and she was weak and faint 
when she professed to be strong. But Mrs. 
Winslow could see, and she made the governess 
take another week of respite. By that time, 
Mabel was in reality stronger and better, and 
she now confnenced her work in earnest. 

For a while, things moved on coldly and for- 
mally. Mabel treated the children. politely, but 
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Mot affectionately. Mis. Winslow sat one even- 

ing, and talked with her husband on the subject, 
and on the next morning, she called Lucy into 
her room and had a leng talk with her. Lacy 
‘was a pretty girl, and very intelligent ; and, add- 
ed to this, she possessed # swect and loving dis- 
position. And so did the other two children; 
but only Lucy was yet old enough to reason with 
on the subject of winning their teacher’s love. 
|, From that time, Lucy’s peculiar mildness and 
sweetness of manncr won gradually upon the 
governess, until, at the end of two weeks, lore 
began to manifest itself in the study-room. Ma- 
bel had been gaining health and strength, and 
with ease of body cameease of mind. She now 
kisged hor litdle scholars, and when sho saw how 
delighted and happy they were with her caresses, 
she felt a new bond of union with them. 

The summer passed slowly on, and the rore 
came back to Mabel’s cheek. The unsteady, 
riotous life she had Jed in the city, had almost 
broken her down, bet she had at length regained 
her lost health. The regular hours she now 
kept, restored repose and quict to the frame 
which had suffered from the nightly debsuches 
of the great Babel; and the simple, nutritiont 
food which she found at Mr. Winslow’s table, 
restored purity and vigor to her blood and whole 
system. When the cool winds of autumn came, 
Mabel Florence was. a new being. Her fulness 
of frame, the elasticity of step, the rosy flush of 
cheek, and the deep, warm light of the fall. 
dark eyes, all told that she was strong aud 
healthy. 

But her body was not alone in the blessing. 
Her mind was as new as that. First, the gentle 
love of the innocent children bad wan her soci 
away from its gloomy thoughts, and when once 
the light of true affection found its way to her 
heart, the whole flood was not long in pouring 
in upon her. She now sang as blithely as ever, 
and in the evening, when her merry langh rang 
through the house, the good people almost far 
cied they had given home to one of the fairy 
spirits that carry sunshine around to distribute 
in dark places. 

“Well, Mabel,” said Mr. Winslow, as he came 
in, one evening—it was after the snow had come 
—‘‘we are to have a visitor to-morrow” 

“Ah! And who may it be?” 

“ Mr. John Lambreth.” A 

Mabel’s countenance fell in a moment. This 
was a man to whom she had been affianced about 
ayearand a half before. She thought she loved 
him then, but she thought so no more. | 

“Don’t the news please you?” inquired the 





merchant. 
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-* Ah, no,” quickly replied Mabel. ‘I wish 
he wenldn’t come.” 

“ Why, I thought he was your affianced hus- 
band?” 

“So he wes, but—but—that was a year and a 
half ago. Iwas different, then. Then, I only 
looked upon the outward show and glitter of 
lif. I fancied I was happy amid the wicked- 
ness and sin of those who fisttered me. Mr. 
Lambreth then pleased no, and I promised to 
be his wife; and I remember how angry I was 
with my brother becanse he objected td the 
méteh. Lambreth was rich, and my father fa- 
vorel him. But, O, I could not love him 
now 

“But John Lambreth is not rich, now,” said 
Mr. Winslow. “A year of dissipation in Eu- 
rope has altered his circumstances, somewhat— 
or, at least, 80 friend writes me. The young 
maa as not probably heard of your misfortune, 
sud may becoming up to draw upon the purse 
which he thinks you now hold.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mabel, starting 
with sudden hope. ! 

“ Wait and see.” 

Yet Mabel was not wholly happy. She had 
onee pledged her word that she would be Lam- 
breth’s wife, and she feared he would now hold 
her to her promise. And again sho looked into 
her own heart, and she fairly shuddered when 
the reflected upon the fatal life she was so 
thoughtleatly leading, a year before. And she 
knew, too, that she could never be happy with a 
man of Lambreth’s character. * 

But the morrow came, and with it Mr. John 
Lembreth. He was a young man, not more 
than six-and-twenty, and was dressed in tho 
very height of fashion. He was not a bad look- 
ing man, by any means, only so far as the marks 
of dissipation were concerned, and they were 
Rot to be disguised or mistaken. He greeted 
Mabel most lovingly, and his protestations of 
love and delight upon “ once moah bweholding 
the object of his affections,” were without 
bounds. After dinner, he gained an opportunity 
to speak a few moments with Mabel alone. He 
had already told of the wondrous things ho had* 
sen in “ Eawope,” and he was now prepared 
for business. 

“Mabel,” he commenced, “what the dence 
made ye wan away from the city ?”” 

“Feame up here on businese.” 

“You on bwisiness Ha, ha, ha. But you 
must make a capital hand. Up to see about yer 
father’s pwoperty, ch? What adem foine time 
you must have had.” 

“You mistake, sir,” returned Mabel, ealmly. 


' 
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“My father left no property. After he was gone, 
I found myself absolutely penniless, and I came 
up here to accept the place of governess in Mr. 
Winstow’s family.” 

“Eh? Aw, confounded rich joke. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“¥t’s no joke, sir, L assure you. Did not my 
friends in New York inform you of this ?” 

“No. I didn’t see ’em. I only found ont 
where ye was. But d’ye meen that ye’re done 
up—cleaned out—not a red—eh ?” 

“ Really, sir, your terms are rather ‘mystical. 
But I can simply aseure you that I am now ae- 
tually obliged to teach these children here, to 
find myself in food and clothing.” 

For some moments Mr. Lambreth moved un- 
casily in his seat, Then he looked at hie watch, 
and started up. 

“ Bix o'clock!” he eried. “By tho mass, I 
promiged to meet a man at six. Excuse me a 
moment.” 

And with this, Mr. John Lambreth left, and 
Mabel never saw him again ; but on the follow- 
ing day, she reeeived a notc, which read after 
this fashion : 


“Miss Manet Frorence: Perhaps you 
may have thought that we werd bound, by former 
vows, to be married; but you must be aware 
how circumstances can alter cases. In fact, you 
are not the female to whom I promised my 
hand. She was an heiress—yon are only a gov- 
erness. Of course, you aro henceforth free io 
bestow your hand where you choose. 

y “Jous Lampreru.” 


A cloud rested, for a moment, upon Mabel's 
face, but soon a smile drove it away, and finally, 
as she threw the note into the fire, a loud, merry 
laugh broke from her lips. She was astonished 
at hersclf. The reference to her pecuniary, mis- 
fortune affected her not at all. She looked back 
upon the past, and in her soul she vowed that the 
misfortune was sblessing in disguise, for not for 
all the wealth of the great city would she ex- 
change the health and content’ she now enjoyed. 

In a little while, a new visitor came. It was 
Mr. Winslow’s youngest brother, 2 young man 
only four-and-twenty ycars of age, and who had 
just graduated from the medical échool, haviag 
left college at the age of twenty-two. He came 
to spend a few weeks at his brother’s, previous to 
commencing practice. Of course, it was natura! 
that he: should scek Mabel’s company, seeing 
that she. was the only one in the family near his 
own age; and when he found how richly the’ 
maiden’s mind was stored, he made himself very 
familiar—in fact, dangerously so, for he seemed 
uneasy now only when Mabel was near him. 
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And how was it with hor? Edwin Winslow 
was not only one of tho handsomest young men 
of his time, but he was noble looking, too. None 
of your effeminate, dandified fellows, but a man 
of sound, practical common sense; dnd one, 
moreover, who never spoke a foolish thing in his 
life until he becsime acquainted with the govern- 
ess of his brother’s children. He was a man, too 
—tall, stout, erect and full, of energy and noble 
emulation. In truth, Mabel wondered what she 
shoald do evenings, when Edwin had gone—and 
the thought was unpleasant. 

At length, the two young people became sud- 
denly timid, and seemed afraid to epeak to each 
other. Instead of sitting down upon the sofa 
and taking their books, they selected opposite 

' sides of the room, and from these strange posi- 
tions, they cast quick, tremulous, furtive glances 
at each other. 

This state of things lasted a week, and at the 
end of that time, Makel had become unhappy, 
‘and Edwin resolved ’twouldn’t do. So that very 
evening, he sought Mabel’s side, while they were 
alone in the sitting-room. 

“Mabel,” said he, very plainly, but yet trem- 
blingly, “you will pardon me, if I speak to you 
bluntly, and to the point, for no good can ever 
come of hiding trath. Do you think you can 
ever love me well enough to be my wife ?” 

Surely, that was blunt and plain. But Mabel 
was not to be outdone, for she replied : 

“Yes, Edwin, I can Jove you well eno 

“ Then you will be mine?” . 

“Ah, that is a different question. You do 
not want a wife now.” 

But Edwin didn’t believe that. He did want 
a wife, right off. Mabel asked him how long he 
had thought #0, and he told her ever since he 

- had known her. However, she finally referred 
him to his brother. 

“ Ask him first,” sho said. “I am but a 
poor, penniless dependent uponghim, and cannot 
promise you my hand, without his consent. My 
heart is yours.” 

“But what. has Nathan to.do with me or 
mine ?” criod Edwin. 

“He has much to do with me?’ Mabel an- 
swered. “He took mo here, and gave.me a 
home, and I cannot become your wife withoat—” 

The remark was cut short by the entrance of 
the elder brother, and Edwin at once said: 

“Well, we'll have it settled now, at all 
events.” 

“ What is it?” asked Nathan. 

“Why, I have asked Mabel, here, to be- 
come—” Ilere Mabel left the room, as though 
something had frightened her, “The gipsey ! 


” 
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Bat Vil-tell you, Nathan: I asked her if she 
loved me well enough to become my wife, asd 
she told me yes. But she says she wont matry 
mo, without your full consent. How's that?” 

A cloud came over the elder brother’s brow in 
‘& moment, but he tried to hide it. 

“ Wait—wait, Edwin, until you know what 1 
do with a wife. When you get settled in prac 
tice will be time enough to think of that.” 

“Pooh! I’m settled enough, now. I can 
have practice right herein Troy, or in Albany.” 

#& few moments of silence ensued, and then 
Nathan said: “Let this matter rest until Miss 
Florence’s brother returns. If you have the 
least regard for my honor, speak not on the sab- 
ject again to Mabel until you can first see ber 
brother.” : 

The next merning, Mr. Winslow took Mabel 
aside, and asked her if she would promise not to 
allow Bdwin to speak with her upon the subject 
of marriage until her brother returned. Sbe 
gave the promise readily. 

But they did mot have to wait so long ss 
might have been expected, for within a week of 
that time, Mr. William Florence himself walked 
into the house. With a low cry of joy, Mabel 
sprang.forward and fell upon his bovom. He 
held her off, and could scarcely believe bis 


“eyes. 


“ So rosy—so healthy—so lovely—so happy!” 
he uttered. ‘‘O, is it—is it, my own Mabel?” 

“Tt is,” cried the happy sister. ‘‘ But not the 
sane Mabel you left.” 

That evening was a joyous one; but Edwin 
was uneasy, and he could not sleep until he hed 
spoken privately with William. , after the 
rest had all retired, he took Mr. Florence by the 
hand, and told his love for Mabel. 

“ Bat,” said William, “ you may find a wealth 
ion” 

Stop !” cried Edwin. “If you have objec 
tions to make, make them against me. Mabel is 
all I want for a wife, attd if I cannot, with my 
health and education, and by the energies God 
has given me, support my home; then let me die 
at once.” 

“I will speak with my sister, sir,” replied 
William, with a moistened eye. 

“ And you will not refuse her request ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

So Edwin Winslow went to bed very happy, 
and as he passed his brother’s door, he could not 
help snapping his finger at it. 

In the morning,, William saw his sister alone, 
and he soon found that she loved Edwin a 
truly and fondly as he loved her.” 

“Bat,” said ber brother, “ you must remear 
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ber that, a8 a physician's wife, you will have 
inaay duties to perform.” 

“And have I not had duties to perform for 
the last nine or ten months ?” 

“Bat do you mot sometimes hope that some 
formate marriage will place you back amid the 
giltter and amusement of your old city life?” 

Mabel started to her feet. A strange fiush 
overspread her features, and her dark eye burned. 

“My brother,” she said, slowly, and with 
thrilling power, ‘‘do you think I have found the 
spring of trae life only to cast it from me again? 
T have worked here, and my work has been a 
sourte of such joys as I never before knew. 
Health, peace, joy and virtue are secured to me 
bere. William, ere I would go back to thecity, 
and live the life I lived there two years ago, I 
would calmly lic me down and die!” 

Wiliam Florence caught his sister to his 
bosem in deep feeling. “Mabel,” he said, “ did 
IT not see that you were dying by inches in that 
great Babel? That false pride held you aloof 
from' gentle persuasions, and designing syco- 
paeats beld yoo in their power? I saw but one 
Way to save yon, and that I determined to adopt. 
Bat I resolved to bear all that you bore. If you 
have been « simple governess, for nine months, I 
have imposed upon myself a task equally ardu- 
ons, and during all that time, I havo not used a 
penny that I did mot earn. And now I know 
you will forgive me. Mabel, our father left us a 
forme of eight hundred thousand dollars !” | 

“ William—” 

“I speak truty. He left that sum of money 
in mfe, solid funds, and it is now ready for us at 
amy moment. I forged those papers I showed 
yea, and our baaker helped me. You know, 
vew, why I did it.” 

‘The astounded girl could not speak in words. 
She flaug her arms about her brother’s neck, 
sad wept a long, long while. 

At length, she became calm, and then William 
explained more fully. He told her how long he 
hed pondered upon the plan, before he dared 
adopt it—how he made sure of Mr. Winslow's 
help, by explaining all to “him—and how it 
pained him to leave his sister as he did. 

“But I dared not see you on that day when I 
eat the letter,” he said, “for I feared your tears 
would unman me.” 

. “And Mr. Winslow know all” Mabel said. 

“Yes. I had to tell him, of course.” 

80 Mabel now knew why her ‘employer had 
beens0 earnest in his objections to his brother's 
Proposal. But all was bright, now. 

Bathan Winslow was informed by William 
tint MaBel’s salary might now cease, and shortly 
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afterwards, Edwin was informed that he might 
go up and see the governess, and make any pro- 
posal to her he pleased. He lenped up two 
steps at a time, and ina moment more, he was 
by Mabel’s side. 

“But suppose I was worth four hundred 
thousand dollars,” said sho, looking up with a 
merry twinkle. 

Edwin laughed. “Ynever hope to reach that 
figure,” he said; “but you shall have a com- 
fortable home, and you shall havo a faithful, 
loving heart to beat in unison with your own.” 

But finally Mabel made him understand that 
she was really worth four hundred thousand dol- 
lare, and the knowledge made him look sad. 

“ Can you love me, now ?”’ she asked. 

“I wont be a fool,” he uttered, energetically, 
“ by being the first to show a shade of doubt of 
the loveof one like you. But you are not the 
governess, now, and I'll propose anew to the 
heiress. Will vou take a poor but honest, loving 
man, like me, for your husband?” 

“Yes. There’s my hand, and it’s your’s for- 
ever.” 

And s0 the young doctor found wealth sooner 
than he had expected ; but, truly, he thought lit- 
tle of the dollars, when compared with the. sweet, 
gentle wife who brought them. And Mabel, 
though this last life-lesson was a joyful one, couid 
not but look upon that other lesson which her 
brother had given her as the very foundation of 
life itself. 





A FINE STREAM. 


A good story is told of a Philadclphis judge, 
weil known for his love of jokes. He had nd- 
vertised a farm for sale, with a fine stream of 
water ranning through it. A few days after, 
8 gentleman called on him to speak about it. 

“ Well, judge,” said he, “I have been over 
that farm you advertised for sale the other day, 
and find all right except the ‘finc stream of 
water’ you mentioned.” 

“Tt runs through the piece of woods in the 
Tower part of the meadow,” seid the judge. 

“ What, that little brook! why, it does not 
hold much more than a spoonful. I am sure if 
you empty a bowl of water into it, it would 
overflow. You don’t call that a finc stream, do 
you?” 

“Why, if it were much finer, you couldn’t see 
it at all,” said the judge, blandly. 

We never heard whether the gentleman bonght 
the farm, but we rather suspect he didn’t.—New 
York Dutchman. 





Before you ask a man a favor, consult the 
weather. The same person that is as ugly as sid 
while a cold rain is rattling against the window 
panes, will no sooner feel the gladdening influ- 
ence of a little quiet sunshine than his heart will 
expand like a rosebud. 
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THE FAIREST FAME. 
1 ee 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Dark clouds that wing the thunder, 
Still wield the shaft of light; 

‘hey thrill all earth with wonder, 
And shake the dome of night; 

But thelr’s is glory mad and vain, 


Where passion and despair 
Are pictured in the shivered chain, 
Harled downward from the alr. 


‘When morning sweet upspringeth 
Over all the dewy vines, 
The bird that sang still singeth, 
‘The sun that shone still shines; 
And from her green tree springs the dove, 
And from her bud the rose; 
And from the fount of heavenly love 
‘The same deep current flows. 


With stormy passions human, 
‘With all the power of woe, 
‘ave soul-struck man and woman 
Pierced wondering hearts below; 
But never torrent, storm or flame, 
The bliss of love can bring; 
And his must be the fairest fame, 
‘Who sweetest breathes of spring. 
ee 
MR. APTHORPE’S WILL. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

Tuts summer I spent a few weeks in the vil- 
lage of Carmel, a very pretty place, situated at 
one hundred and six miles south from Albany. 
The scenery was very beautiful, and I spent very 
pleasant hours there. When I entered the vil- 
lage, I was surpriséd to ece put up forsale a very 
handsome brown villa, which stood rather out of 
the village. The house was very large and 
handsome, standing on a slight elevation, with a 
very fine lawn sloping in front down to the main 
street of the village. Tho lawn was belted by a 
double row of trees, which were on each side of 
the winding avenue. On the street were two 
very massive freestone gateways. When I made 
my first visit in the village, some four years azo, 
a Mr. Bemus Apthorpe lived there, with his 
three daughters ; and 1 expec-ed to find him still 
living tHere, but no—the house was closed and 
the gates also. The grass had grown up here 
and there in the middle of the avenue, and the 
borders were overgrown with weeds. I wondered 
at the changes which had taken place since I was 
last thore, and determined to ask my aunt what 
Had become of the family. My aunt lived in a 
pleasant little cottage in the centre of the village. 
Td was nearly tea time when I reached that, so I 
lad to curb my curiosity till evening. When the 
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table was cleared off, and my aunt had resamed 
her sewing and I produced my everiasting cro- 
chet, I eagerly demanded why the Apthorpe 
house was for sale. Aunt Sarah seemed sar 
prised that she had forgotten to mention it in 
her letters, because the circumstance made seach 
a stir in the village. This is the story sbe toki 
me, and I hope it will be as interesting to my 
readers as it was to myself. 

Mr. Bemus -Apthorpe moved into the village 
twenty years or perhaps more ago, with his wift 
and one child, a little girl about three years old. 
The brown house on tho hill had been roceatly 
built by a speculator from New York, whose 
transactions failing, he had been obliged to give 
up the house and miove away. Bemus Apthorpe 
had purchased it, and it was whispered in the vil- 
lage that he had not been wholly fair in his deal- 
ings; but be that as it may, the house was kis, 
and he intended henceforth to live in it, and 
among us. 

The Apthorpes lived very secluded, scarcely 
ever making their appearance save on Sundays. 
Few of the inhabitants of Carmel knew them 
much; but Mrs. Apthorpe’s gentle, sweet face 
made all who saw her, love and feel interested in 
her. About eight yoars after their settling in the 
village, Mrs. Apthorpe died, leaving three 
daughters, of the respective ages of twelve, nine 
and eight. They werd pretty little girls, and 
everybody felt a deep interest.in them whon they 
were left to the care of their very morose father. 
Mr. Apthorpe had made himself generally 
disliked for his hardness and very evident neg- 
lect of his wife. All the villagers shook their 
heads sadly when they heard of Mary Apthorpe’s 
death, and murmured, ‘ She is happy now.’ The 
three girls were named Hope, Faith and Pa 
tionce: strange names for such a man to give 
his children, but I suppose as those feelings were 
no dwellers in his breast, he thought he would 
have them as familiar spirits, that no msa cold 
say he was without hope, faith and patienee- 
But that is a digression. 

The three girls attended the village school, aad 
afterwards the academy, and proved véry: bril- 
liant scholars and endeared themselves to all 
their schoolmates and friends by their geatle, 
amiable ways. But though they wero children 
of the richest man in the village, and living is 
one of the handsomest houses, with closely: 
shaven lawn and well-kept paths, thoy were 
dressed very shabbily, and oftentimes so thinly 
and poorly clad as almost to suffer from the cold. 
They grew up, notwithstanding all thie, into 
pretty, gentecl giels, beloved by everybody who 
knew thom, as much as thoir father wae-tisiloed. 


MR. APTHORPE'S WILL. 
e 


About ten years after Mary Apthorpe’s death, 
it was reported that Bemus Apthorpe lay on his 
death-bed. The neighbors were very kind with 
offers of services, but Hope Apthorpe, then an 
elegant girl of twenty-two, declined their kind of- 
fers, saying that her father was unwilling to re- 
ceive anybody but the lawyer who was with him. 
The next day the news of his death spread 
throzgh the village. None, I dare say, were sor- 
ry when they heard that Bemus Apthorpe, the 
miser, was dead. His funeral was large, owing 
to the interest that all felt in the orphans, who 
were loaded with kind, unobtrusive attentions. 
The news soon circulated through the village 
that, agreeably to his dying injunctions, the will 
of Bemus Apthorpe was to be read aloud, the 
Sanday after bis death, in the three village 
charches. Everybody was astonished at such a 
request, but when Sunday came, of course cvery- 
body, went, curious to hear what the will could 
contain. Some thought that at the last moment, 
repenting of his harshness and parsimony, he in- 
tended to leave a sum of money to each church. 
The day was beautiful, and every pew in every 
church was filled. After the services were end- 
ed im the church my aunt attended, young Mr. 
Harris, the minister, rose ; he seemed very much 
agitated, and his face was very pale ; pausing for 
a few moments, to recover his composure, he 
read as follows : 

“TI, Bemas Apthorpe, dying, make this com- 
mand; that my will be read aloud the Sunda: 
after my death, in the three churches in the vil- 
uge of Carmel. If this be not complied with, 
iy curse shall rest upon whomsoever oppused. 
is and upon my undutiral children.” 


Then came the will, witich read as follows : 


“TY, Bemus Apthorpe, give and juesth the 
sma of seven’ Fave thousand Gone 
with my real estate, to my thie daughters, Hope 
Apthorpe, Faith Aptho: and Patience Ay 
thorpe, to be divided equally herween them while 
they remain unmarried ; but if any of them mar 
‘7, the whole property shall be given to the un- 
married ones, or if they all marry, the whole 
property shall go to the one last married.” 


Sach was the strange will that was read one 
Sunday morning from the pulpit. The congre- 
gatign could scarcely suppress their general fec]- 
ing of indignation ; for this will seemed like the 
fnal act of injustice and tyranny and Malice, 
i90, for the two oldest girls were already en- 
gaged, and had been for some time previous to 
their father’s death, to very enterprising, fine 
mea: and that Mr. Apthorpe knew and had giv- 
wi his free consent to. Hope was engaged to 
Mr. Harris, the minister, and Faith to a young 


‘axmer who lived about three miles from the vil- | 
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lage. Nobody could conjecture why this will 
had been made, for Bemus Apthorpe had never 
taken any particular notice of his children, and 
was not known to have any favorite. 

About two months after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the girls closed the house, and went away to re- 
main for an indefinite time with an aunt—Mrs. 
Kenny,—their mother’s only sister. All were 
sorry to lose them and feared they would never 
wish to come back totthe village, which seemed 
only filled with sorrow and trouble for them. 

A year rolled away, and still they came not, 
neither did any tidings of them reach us. M?. 
Harris, upon being questioned, had said that he 
had freed Hope from all engagements with him- 
self, when he knew that she would lose all prop- 
erty by her marriage; but Hope had refused to 
be liberated, and went away, telling him she 
should not write, bat he would see her again. 
‘We were beginning to think it a settled thing that 
they were never coming back, when all the vil- 
lage were surprised and rejoiced with the news 
that in one week they would come back to their - 
home. At the appointed time back they came, 
attended by their aunt and three servants. The 
house now assumed a cheerful, sunny look ; the 
grounds were cleared of all rubbish, the walks 
nicely cut and rolled, and the borders filled with 
bright flowers. Tho house had always had a 
grand, cold look, but now it looked cheerful and 
pleasant. After the first excitement was over 
everything went on as usual, and the thought of 
Bemus Apthorpe rarely entered people’s minds. 

About two years after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the village was thrown into an intense state of 
excitement and expectation by the reception of 
invitations for the coming week, to attend the 
wedding of Miss Hope Apthorpe and Mr. Iar- 
ris. The will came vividly to tho minds of all, 
and many were the conjectures as to who would 
be marricd last‘or remain single. All concurred 
in calling Hope high-minded and just, and the 
congregation of the little Unitarian church look- 
ed forward witle delight to the prospect of her 
becoming their beloved minister’s wife, and de- 
termined that they would do all in their power to 
prevent her from over regretting the course she 
had pursued. 

The evening so anxionsly expected arrived at 
last, and the Apthorpe mansion was one blaze 
of light, and filled almost to overflowing with 
company. Mrs. Kenny received the guests with 
grace and dignity. Everybody wa’ on tip toe 
with excitement, and the minutes seemed to move 
on heavy-laden wings; at length the hour arrived 
and a door opened, and the three girlse—dressed 
almost exactly altke—entered tho room, each 
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leaning on the arm of a gentleman. , The girls 
-were dressed alike, save that Hope was clad in 
white'satin, and almost shrouded by an elegant 
wrought veil, fastened by a tiara of pearls, and 
her sisters were clothed in white silk, with plain 
veils. , 

Hope and Mr. Harris walked in first; next 
came Faith, leaning upon the young farmer’s 
arm; and lastly, Patience, accompanied by a 
gentleman—a stranger to ¢he company. A mur- 
mur of admiration filled the room; for three 
more beautiful, quoenly girls were never seen in 
the village, or cleewhere, I think. Hope and her 
sisters were dark eyed and haired, dignified girls. 
‘The sisters and their companions ranged them- 
selves at the upper end of the room. As they 
80 placed themselves, three clergymen separated 
themselves from the company, and stood each be- 
fore each couple, and simultaneously began the 
ceremony. Side by side they kept, and together 
pronounced the words which made them man and 
wife. The company were voiceless with sur- 
prise. When the ceremony was ended, a lawyer, 
—the one who had drawn up Bemus Apthorpo’s 
will, stepped forward and read the will; upon 
concluding the reading he said to the company: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends :—You have 
just heard the will; neither young Indy is un- 
married ; neither was married a second even af- 
ter the other, and I- consider if the property is 
equally divided, the will is not set aside or viola- 
ted. Any ore who thinks this not so will please 
come forward and give his reasons.” 

‘A cheer filled the room, and very warm and 
heartfelt were the congratulations which were of- 
fered on all sides to the blushing brides. 

Such wus the story my aunt detailed to me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris lived in a pretty, brown 
Gothic cottage, not far from the church; Faith 
end her husband lived on a farm out of the vil- 
lage ; and sweet little Patience had gone with'her 
husband to Albany, and the house was put up 
for sale. 


THE VILLAGE IDLER, 

Everybody knowsthim. Ho is an easy, harm- 
less, lounging, good for-nothing creature! Ho 
has time, but it is wasted ; talents, but they are 
utterly uncultivated ; opportunity, but it is never 
improved; he spends it without object, or use, 
or aim, or end. In youth he neglected school, 
disobeyed his parents, was a stranger to the 
house of God, made no effort to prepare for the 
fature, and now, without character, respectability, 
employment, or a home, he wanders about from 
the bar-room to the street, and back again to the 
pbar-room ;—a burden to himself, a disgrace to 
his relations and to all a warning, that a mis- 
spent youth brings after it a useless manhood 
aad miserable old age—Sciota Graseite. 
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: AN UNFORTUNATE HABIT. 


Some persons are in the habit of dwelling sp- 
on and greatly ifying every little injury they 
receive at the hands of others. They thus rer: 
der themselves very disagreeable to those in 
whose ears they are continually pouring their 
complaints ; and at the same time preatly injare 
themselves in the estimation of such, whilst they 
are contributing very much to their own personal 
misery. How much better would it be, were 
such persons to bury their little troubles, or st 
least to keep them entirely ont of sight! It is w 
be presumed that they do not sufficiently reflect 
upon the true nature of thcir conduct, clse they 
would be more careful to avoid it than they are. 
Jamieson forcibly exposes the great folly of euch 
conduct by the following illustration :—" A man 
atrikes me with a sword, and inflicts a wound. 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, I am 
showing it to everybody, and after it has been 
bound up I am taking off the bandege continually 
and examining the depth of the wound, and 
make it fester till my limb becomes preatly in- 
flamed, and my general health is materially sf 
fected ; is there a person in the world who would 
not call me @ fool? Now, such fool is he, who 
by divelling upon little injuries, or ingults, or 
Pratecations: causes them to agitate and inflame 

is mind. How much better were it to put 4 
bandage over the wound, and never look. at * 
again.” — German Reformed Messenger. 





DO BIRDS REASON? 


That the inferior animals have intelligence 
distinct from that instinct which is common to 
them and to man, isa notion now generally prev- 
alent. An interesting illustration of this opinion 
was related at # late meeting of the Litc.ary and 


| Philosophical Soviety of Liverpool. The author 


ity for the fact is such as to leave no room for 
question. A pair of goldfinches bad built their 
nest on a smal branch of an olive tree, and afer 
hatching their brood, the parents perceived thas 
the weight of the family was too great for the 
strength of the branch which supporicd the nest, 
it had begun to yicld. The provident parents, 
with an intelligence which cannot be recolved in- 
to instinct, were seen to faston, by means of a 
small string which they procured, tbe branch 
which supported their nest to a stronger and 
higher branch of the tree. Thus redecming, by 
an extraordinary effort of reason, the origivel 
error which they had committed, and guarding 
their parental hopes from the threatened rain— 
New York Tritune. 
4 ee 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

“How old are you?” said Major Garver 
ra young man. 

« Bwenty.” 

ae wonder you aint right down ashamed of !¢, 
ing no bigger; you look like & boy of ten. 

* All comes of being a dutiful id.” 

“ How so?” 

“ When I was ten, father put his band on BY 
head and said, ‘Stop there!’ and he then 87 
away. I’ve never seen him since, and dida! : 
think it right in me to go on growing, withon 
hie leave, ide 


tos 





LOVE WITHOUT SIGHT. 


PM THINKING NOW OF THEE. 





Tm very sad to-night, love, 
T'm thinking now of thee, 

Of days now long since past and gone, 
‘That ne'er again we'll see; 

Of the 434 seficol-house, the yeuthfel forms 
‘That there I used to sve; 

And why I think of them, beloved, 
Is bessase I think of thee. 


‘There t wbed to sit and con my Dook, a 
My tock te. perfect learn— 
‘Why was ff that such pains I took? 
°Twas a smile from thee to earn. 
At noon, the happlest in the throng, 
‘1 joined with merry gice; 
‘Those days are lowg since pest and gone, 
Bat Pm thiaking new of thee 


O, those were happy hours I spent 
Upon those rough, rude seats, 

And oft I gazed on thy soft blue orbs, 
And drank thelr teacious sweets; 

‘Those orbs were flied with trevsures rich, 
More dear than gold to me, 

Or all the gems in monarchs’ crowns, 
Beyond the rolling ses. 


But those days are past and gone, love, 
Those happy days of yore, 

Through many rcenes we since have passed, 
But we ne’er shall see them more. 

Dut well hope for happier days to come, 
Beneath our own roct-tree; 

Caces ap, my love, my own Leaive, 
Tm thinking now of thee. 

te 


BOVE WITHOUT SIGHT. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tae sound of the opening gates was no longer 
heard, that of tho carriages even was about to 
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teacher may therefore do the same. Have yot: 
aot some story to tell met or rather will you 
‘answer me a questiot suggested by your atten- 
tive examination of the different ladies who were 
here a quarter of an hoursinee. Of all the num- 
ber you have ever known, who have you thought 
the prettiest 1” 

“ Exelasive of yourself, madame t” 

“(A woman whom I have never-seen.” 

“ This is a strange folly. 

“Not so strange; I judge of beauty not by 
the mathematical proportions of the body and 
the conntenance, but by the effect which it pro- 
duces, and wi love-affairs I may hitherto 


have had, the most passionate, the most vehern- 


ent, the most poetic, is unquestionably that with 
which I have been inspired for a woman, eve 
the extremity of whose foot I have never seen.” 

“Not excepting that Indy dressed in blue, 
whom I sent you to invite to dance.” 

“ Fhe one whose beaaty you praised so very 
highly *” 

“Thesame.” 

“Jdid not see her. When I attempted to 
approach her through the groups of dancers, 
she passed into another room, giving her hand 
to a more fortunate man:” 

“Or amore active one. But will you comt-, 
mence your story?” 

Ralph commenced. 

“ A few months since I was on the coast of 
Brittany preceptor to two young sons of the last 
memberof anoble Armorican family. I had with 
pleasure accompanied my patron’ to his summer 
residence. This was a beautifal mansion, some- 
what in rains, bat picturesque, and so near the 
sea that the breeze from the bay sometimes left 
on the lips a saline taste. The day was entirely 
devoted to the studies of my pupils and to walks 
on the seashore. In -the evening I played at 


cewse. Ina saloon, lighted by a multitude of | chequers with their father. 


wax candles two thirds consumed, before the re- 
mains of a large fire, were still seated two per- 
sots, & woman nearly thirty, and a young man 
who might have numbered some years less. 

“ There is one malediction,” said the baroness, 
“which I have often had occasion to repeat in 

my life. ” 

nL Kp madame, that it is not against pre- 
coptors.”” 

“No, Ralpti; it is against the people who, 
leaving a ball at two o’clock in the morning, 
take with them in their flight the whote assem- 
bly. When one has danced fill two, one cannot 
tetire to rest and sleep immediately. Do not 
withdraw yet; my children are fhffyaed, ard I 
have given them permission to rise tate; their 

16 


One pleasant evening being indisposed to 
sleep, I descended into the garden. As I was 
enjoying the-quiet and coolness’ of the night, I 
suddenly heard a female voice singing to a sitn- 
ple and monotonous aira song I had heard hum- 
med by the inhabitants of these coasts. This 
song is neither harmonious nor poetic, but it is 
naive and ‘odd. 

“ White sea-guils, have you not seen, floating, 
the planks of a wrecked vessel! I have prom: 
ised my wife a broad ribbon, red asa flame, 4 to 
adorn ber infant.” 

“ The wind has destroyed my poor roof,’ and 
{t has rained all night in my cabin. The revendt- 
Officers have thken my powder and guns; tHey 
have taken my net which was drying on the 


, 
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«beach. Among the green algae, sea, bring me 
ta the deserted shores, wood for my roof, dry 
powder, @ Damascene gun, fishing nets, a rib- 
don for my newborn child.” 

Teought for a long time, in vain, to discover 
whence this voice proceeded—this voice which 
seemed to fall, if not from heaven, from the trees 
which, tall and tufted, concealed the wall] termi- 
nating ‘the garden. At last I perceived a light 
ata little window masked by the foliage. - It 
deubtiess belonged to a house on the opposite 
side of the wall; this house was inhabited by 
two women only, with their domestics. The 
woice ceased, and, the light was extinguished. I 
remained some time longer in the garden under 
a magical impression. That night, I could with 
difficulty sleep. On the morrow, I forgot it. 

Nevertheless, in the evening, the light remind- 
ed me of tho little window and the voice, and as 
soon as I had fipished my game of chequers, I 
descended to the garden. Thore was a light at 
the window, and this light, through the leaves, 
looked like a glow worm in the grass. But there 
was no singing. My mind lost itself in vague 
reveries ; I sought to represent to my imagina- 
tion the occupant of the little chamber. She 
mast be young; this was the only conclusion 
which the voice allowed me to form.* 

Several days passed, durimg which I was a 
little more interested in my dream than was de- 
sirable for my tranquillity. One day us I was 
walking with my pupils and my gun on the sca 
shore, I saw pass near usa child who sometimes 
came to our house to sell fruit. Icalled him, and 
by chance or thoughtlessness asked him whence 
became. He replied that he had taken a long 
walk unavailingly. Mademoiselle Pauline was 
very sorry not to hare had flowers for his mother’s 
fete; but the north wind, which had been blow- 
ing for several days past, had withered them all. 

“ And who is Mademoiselle Pauline 1” asked I. 

“Your neighbor; a very good lady and bean- 
tifal as tho angels. She teaches me to read and 
write, that I may one day be a clerk, and pays 
me generously for doing errands.” 

My curiosity was too much piqued not to grat- 
ify it by other questions. I learned that these 
ladies never went out; that the little window 
among the leaves belonged to the chamber of 

- Mademoiselle Pauline, and that after leaving it 
in the morning, she did not occupy it until she 
retired for the night. I passed the rest of the walk 
in deep thought. When my pupils had re enter- 
ed, Itook my way toa garden at a little dis- 
tapes, which I knew to be always adorned with 
figwers, becanae of the care which its proprietor 
topk to shicld it from the gea-breezes. 
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At night, when I was sure everybody ws 
asleep, I climbed one of the trees, and felt my 
heart beat violently as I approached the window; 
it was closed and all wasdark. I fastened abox 
of flowers to one of the bars, and descended, s 
little bruised. 

I dared not be in the garden at the moment 
when she should notice the flowers ;. only, I 
perceived during the day that the flowers were 
no longer there. 

I soon attracted to myself the Nittle errand- 
bey; I was happy to converse with come one 
who had seen her, who had heard her voice. I 
also wished to teach htm something, and I gave 
him lessons in arithmetic. A short time after I 
had commenced, he said to me: “ Mademoiselle 
Pauline is very glad I am learning to cipher, snd 
has told me to be very gratefal for your instrac- 
tions.” As I saw by this that he had spoken of 
me, I dared not ask too many questions sboat 
my neighbor. Nevortheless, one day, little Louis 
had a blue ribboa with which ke had. proudly 
decorated himself; he told me that this ribbon 
had been given him by Mademoiselle Paaline. 
I offered him a piece of money for it; bat he 
obstinately refused to give it up. Only I con 
cluded from the ribbon that she must be a blonde. 
All this interested me more than F can tell. 

One evening the sun had sect in a horizon re 
diant with long red stripes, the southeast wind 
was beginning to blow with violence, and the 
sea appeared to be heaving in its depths. It rove 
to the horizon, and ‘seemed to advance in long 
billows upon the short-ss ff to engulf it. At 
last the, most terrifie tearpest burst gpon us. 
The whole neighborhood was in great agitation; 
several boats had gene out for fishing the pre 
ceding day, and had not yet returned. 
women and children were on the beach, and 
vainly watching the horizon. ~A wooden Christ, 
near the charch, was surrounded with people on 
their knees. At last, we perceived in the yek 
lowish tint which the setting sun still left on the 
horizon, the black ontline of the sail of the 
boats so anxiously expected. 

At this moment I returned to the house, sot 
to be absent at the hour when I saw she light 
among the leaves. The chamber was illuminsl- 
ed; I beard the aweet voice: “ Genevieve,” it 
said, “ to-morrow morning, as s00n a8 You awake, 
come and tell me whether any misfortune hes 
happened. ‘This tempest terrifee me!” The 
Theard a door shut, and by the fainter light 
saw that one of the candles had been 
fd. Then I returned to the seashore; the 
boats were at two gun-shots from the sosst; 
the sea broke with ench fury, phat the Bshermen, 
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as it was easy to see by their movements, were 
sing all their efforts not to be thrown upon is. 

There was a moment when the wind ceased 
toblow, and only a beavy and distant roar was 
beard; the sea rose up like a mountain, seemed 
to touch the sky, then this immense wave broke 
into foam and rolled towards the shore: A-cry 
of despair was heard from the land. The two 
boats rose upon the wave and disappeared from 
oar eyes. i 

Bat we soon saw them agein, balf wrecked. 
Besides the blow from the wave, they had strack 
against each other. The wavo canght them.aud 
brought them to the shore, then ran far up the 
beach; but on returning seized the boats and 
carried them back. A second wave had risen, 
meanwhile, and threw them again on the shore, 
where they were dashed to pieces. The fisher- 
mea, with the exception of a man and child, 
were saved. 

In the midst of this scene of desolation, my 
prominent thought hed been of my neighbor. I 
could have wished that an opportunity might 
present itself for useful devotion. I was in love, 
but with that love of noble souls, that love 
which enuobles and elevates, and gives as it were 
necessity for heroism. The sea brought the 
body of the child; everybody believed it to be 
dead; I thought I perceived some signs of life, 
and hastened to bestow upon it those cares, for 
waat of which ignorance would have left it to 
perish. Ihad the happiness of restoring 1t to 
life. The mother did not stop to thank me, and 
carried away her child: As for me, Ire entered 
the garden; I bastily wrote on a piece of paper: 
“The tempest has wrecked the two boats. All the 
swan, with the exception of Jacgues, are saved.” 

Then I climbed up to attach my note to the 
bars of the window. 

The next day as I was walking in the garden, 
about dusk, several persons suddenly entered, 
took me in their arms, and overwhelmed with 
caresses; they were the relatives of the child 
whom my cares had recalled to life. I was af- 
fected by this gratitude, and, by a natural and 
instinctive movement, turned towards the litte 
window; I saw there amovement as if some one 
was retiring precipitately. Pauline had seen me; 
my heart dilated with happiness. 

The day after, it was about the middle of the 
dy, the window was open; I climbed a tree, 
sadconld look mto the chamber ; it was simply 
furnished. I saw a white bed, the carpet on. which 
she stepped, and the slippers which her litshe feet 
had worn. I drew one inference from all, from 
the size of the slippers and that of a pair of 
lores forgotten on a table. 





I soon saw litt Louis sgain. Paplime had 
questioned him respecting-me; she had seen the 
gratitude. of the fisherman’s. family; she had 
heard the narration of the simple act which had 
awakened it, and had said: “I cannot help 
weeping to see the joy of these good people.” 

Precious tears. I would have given half of 
my blood to have possessed the handkerchief 
which had wiped them. “I must go,” said lit- 
tle Lonis, “for Mademoiselle Peujine, may need 
wae; she will soon retarn.” 

© Retora!” exclaimed I; 
out *” 

“Yes, sho bas gone to mass with her mother.” 

I horried out and ran towards the chorch. 
Louis followed me; but, at the momentof our 
going out, he showed me afar off two women 
retarning. ‘There they are.” I saw only the 
folds of the white robe Of the one who entered 
first, Louis said tome: “Iti is she,” and went 
to join her. As for me, I Pesrpel hones weal 
depressed. 

Another day, when Louis had expressed the 
desire to have a fine jacket for pa approarhing 
fete, I caused to be made for bin: mysteriously, 
@ neat costume which Pauline foundin her room 
with a word of writing announcing that it was 
for Louis. One evening, the light. did not ap- 
pear in her chamber, and I learned on the mor- 
row that the mother of Pauline kad been very 
sick, aod that they wished to send to the seigh- 
boring city, for a physician. I immediately 
mounted my horse; I quickly reached the honse 
of the physician, to whom I gave my horse, and 
retarsed on foot. He was beside the invalid, be- 
fore the other messenger was half-way towards 
his house. 

The mother was sick for a long time, but 
Pauline was rarely permitted to pass hor nights 
beside her. She always found in her chamber 
whatever ake had desired daring the day, what- 
ever might be agresable to the invalid. I inter- 
rogated the physician ; he told me thas there was 
no longer any hope, that the malady might be 
proloaged for a month, but that Pauline’s moth- 
er could never come out again, 

Then I was plunged in the deepest grief; I 
represented to myself in advance the despair of 
the young girl, her loneliness, her isolation. 
Nothing would give me a- right to console and 
sustain her, in these moments of mourning and 
desolation, what were, daily approaching. 

It happened that one day As I was conversing 
with the physician, aman who was leaving the 
house of the father of my pupils, after a‘visit of 
a few days, and whom a post-chaise was await 
ing at the door, stopped, seeming to listen to 


“has shethea gone 


‘as sttestlively. When the physiciah Had gone, 
be tpproached me and said: ‘This doctor is 
‘an ignordmus who is killing bie patient, when 
Vdeting would save her life.” 

“0, air,” shid I, elasping my hands, “go to 
her, and save her.” 

TY casinos,” said he to me, “I am a physician, 
wnd cannot interfere with a brother. Besides, a 
quarter of an Kour’s delay would prevent my 
attending to the business which causes my de- 
partare, and on what my fortune and that of my 
‘adildren is involved. Let your brother bleed 
the invalid, and all wil go well.” 

“Bir,” eatd I, “are you sure of this?” 

*T have been a physician for forty years,” re- 

Pied he, “and have never prescribed with more 
eettainty and confidence.” He departed. 
, I fastened a note to the bar of the window. 
“In the name of heaven! demand ,that your 
mother be bled ; a physiefan of grest talent has 
promised that this shall save her.” 

For three days I heard nothing, and was a 
prey to the most intense anxiety. On the fourth 
day I thought I saw my note still attached to 
the bar. Mevertheless, it had been remioved. 
‘What had happened ? 

I bmsteried to take it. Fr was not mine; it 
‘wus astother peper, on which was written: 
“ Bylph, or angel, thanke/” 

It was sie. Her mother was saved; she had 
felt the necessity of manifesting her gratitude to 
me. 

A short time afterwards, I was obliged to take 
& journey of a week. On my retarn,I found 
that the mother and daughter had left the neigh- 
borhood. I was astonished. No one knew 
whither they had gone; all that I conl@ learn 
wis that they would not return, and that the 
house was forsale. I left this spot, now become 


insupportable, without delay ; and after two years | 


travelling which has softened somewhat-miy re- 
gret, leaving mein profound melancholy, I was 
admitted to your house, where I have ever since 
remained.” 


“My dear Ralph,” said then the lady compes- | 
ing the assembly, “you ought to be very mueh | 


obliged to me. Nevet was auditor mére benev- 
olant; I have listened to your story, and yet I 
knew it all before.” 

Ralph made a gestare of surprize. 

“J will tell you the sequel; ‘Pauline martied, 
and became & widow at the expiration of a 

i” 

“Ah! madame!” sald Ralph, ‘this Seotinig fs 
arte.” 

“I am not ‘fésting. It was from herself that 
I reetived her story ahd yours, and atthe imo- 
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ment I spoke to you, she is on her way to rejoin 
her mother, already installed in the house with 
the litte window.” 

“What! do you know her ?” 

“That lady of whom you only saw the Sine 
dress—” 

“Well!” 

“Was Penline.” 

“ And she has gone ” 

“ She has gone.” 

“ To Brittany?” 

“Yes. If you had appeared before eras I 
Tequésted, she would have recognized you witl- 
out fail.” 

“What, did you know thet I was spoken of 
in her story ?” 

“No.” 

On the morrow, Ralph set out. Never did 
a catriage travel so slowly. While it is on its 
way, let us see what is passing in the place of 
its destination. 

Pauline had rejoined her mother; she had 
seen with emotion the little chamber and the 
barred window; she had seen her pupil, her fa- 
vorite. Lonis had become-a young man. He 
was very happy at seeing Pauline. On the mort- 
ing after her arrival, Pauline wished to go to the 
seashore.‘ The weather was fine, the sky was 
cloudless, the sea was blue and transparent, 
and its smooth surface ruffied only by a light - 
eastern breeze ; the birds flew aloft, and seemed 
like motionless specks in the high regions of 
air. , 

Lonis invited the two ladies to take a sail; 
the serenity of the weather induced them 0 
accept. o 

How pleasant it is to glide over the water! 
How the sear refreshes the brow! How the 
mind becomes free, and disengages itsclf from 
the cares which it leaves on the land! 

What charming harmony is that of the ‘water 
rippling before the keel,-and gurgling against 
the sides of the barquce! What sweet reveries 
seize tHe imagipation and hold it captive! 

Pauline gave herself up withont restriction to 
the charms of this smooth gliding over the water; 
she soon forgot Ralph, in this life, when, for her, 
the events which usually compose human ex- 
istence, had rolled away in the space of a few 
hours. But the impressions which seized upon 
her then returned to attach themselves to some 
remembrance or some hope ; as she looked upon 
her hottie, Her chamber, her window, she recall- 
ed thet mysterious being so submissive to her 
‘@ill, who had anticipated so many of Ker de- 
sree. . Lonis, who was now his uncle’s clerk, 


cra 


| Was not a skilfal navigator. A false movement 
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which be made agitated the boat in such a mag- 
ner as to terrify Pauline and her mother; by an 
instinctive movement, they both threw them- 
selves on one side, and the boat, which no longer 
retained its equilibrium, was upset. 

Then « loud cry was heard on the shore. 

As that moment, a man on horseback was 
traversing the beach. He urged on his horse 
and quickly arrived. 

“Who are these! what is the matter?” 

See! her white robe is floating. 

He threw himself into the water. 

‘The sca was calm, blue, and transparent. A 
beantifal sunset was reflecting on the water ita 
hues of purple and gold. He reached the dress; 
Penline clung to him, and he clasped her in his 
arms. He was skilfal swimmer; he bore his 
burden safely to the shore, and returned to 
seek the other. It was not too late; all were 
saved. 

Need we pursue the story further$ The ties 
which were already formed were but strengthen- 
ad by the new relation of deliverer and rescued. 
The home of Pauline became the home of Ralph, 
and the ample fortune left by her first husband 
served to enhance their heppincas. Often as they 
looked upon the little gardem beneath the win- 
dow of that room, associated in the memery of 
both with days of hopes and regrets, did their 
hearts expand in gratitade to Him whe had 
tarongh so many vicissitades, given them to 
each other. 





SPELLING WORDS MORE THAN ONE WAY. 


Several years ago, “when the count was 
new,” Hon. Myrum Reynolds, of ‘Wyoming 


county, enjoyed quite & repatation as a access. 
fal posit % Ge waanh very well posted up 
either in “ k-larnin” or thé learning of the 


laws; but relied principally upon his own native 
tact and shrewdness—his stock of which has not 
failed him to thie day. His great success creat- 
ed quite an active demand for his services. On 
one occasion he was pitted against a “ smart 
pier well drestot limb of Be lee fon a 
village, who made consid le sport 

ofa paper which lds had submitted to the 
court, remarking among other things, that “ all 
law were required to be writtenin the 
English language, and that that one under con- 
sideration, from its bad spelling and ship, 
, in fairness, therefore to be excluded.” 
“Gen'l’men of the jury,” geid Reynolds, when 
he sammed every word weighed a 
pound—“ the learned counsel on the other side 
finds faalt with my ridn’ and spellin’ as though 
the merits of this case depended upon sich mat- 
ters! I’m agin lugging in any. sich affairs, but 
I will say, that a man must bea fool that can’t 


spl a word more a | 





than one way.” 
pathized with Judge noid, 
decision in favor of his ¢ — Oswego Herald. 
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BY WILLIE & RADQR. 





‘Through the solemn gates of silence 
Went I into quiet land, 

Where the angels keep surveillance 
Over all who in it stand. 


In a solitade enchanted, 
In the holy hash of awe, 
Roamed I down the angel-haunted 
And the angel-guarded shore. 


And my thoughts were with me ever, 
Floating on the wave of mind, 
Like a white ship on s river, 
Or an eagle on the wind. 


‘They wore like to forms of beauty, 
Seen in visions of the night, 
Leading evermore to duty, 
Until duty seemed delight. 


With their eyes 20 fall of pleading,— 
And thelr fingers, white as snow, 

As the moments were receding, 
Potnted out the way to go. 


And I followed, till the dawning ‘ 
Ofa glory undefined 2 

Raised the mist that draped the morning 
‘Of the summer of the mind. 


Floating down a sylvan meadow, 
Like a cloud in April day, 

Went the sad and solemn shadow, 
Followed by the sunny ray. 


"Twas as if had been uplifted . 
Curtains in some Persian hall, ' 
‘Where the golden sunshine drifted, 
Round abeut and over all. 


Glory seemed to blend with glory, 
In mosate rich and rare; 

As one sometimes reads tn story, 
Ofa rainbowed earth and air,— 


TU) it seemed as if my spirit 
Had asunder rent {ta clay, 

And had risen to inherit 
Bligs as endides as its day. 


In beatitude supernal, 
Such as angvls feel above, 

Fn a lease that was eternal, 
Tt was Living owt ite love. 





Tue Torquorse.—The name of this gem is | 
supposed to be derived from Turkey, whence it 
was originally brought. Nicol ascribes to it a 
wonderfal property. He says it is reported 
“ that if it be worn in a ring of gold, it will pre- 
serve men from falls, and from the bruises pro- 
ceeding of them, by receiving that harm into it- 
self, which otherwise would fall upon the man: 
yet those virtues are aaid not to be in the goa 
except the gem be received of gift.”—Hacarre. 
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BY EMILY R. PAGE, 





Tar Walnuts were « strange family, so all 
the neighboring gentry remarked, and so said 
the simple country-folk throughout the whole 
township of Kent; and so, indeed, they were, to 
be sure. What I am about to relate of them is 
Bothing to their discredit— (peace to their ashes !) 
Indeed it touches others much more than them, 
80 I trust they will lie quiet in their graves, and 
never rise up to trouble me because of the liber- 
tyI now take with their name, and s fragment 
of their singular lives, 

General Cavendish Walnut, although num- 
bering nearly seventy years, was still erect and 
commanding, with a tall, military figuro, and an 
air of stern dignity that repelled all approach. 
‘The fine, broad sweep of his ample forehead, 
combined with a noble but severe cast of features, 
imparted to his countenance an appearance of 
majesty that awed the beholder. Towards his 
sister, who was his sole companion, he preserved 
astately and unvarying courtesy, but with all 
others, he was haughty, reserved and forbidding. 
His sister, Miss Elizabeth Walnat, a little, lean 
and laboriously precise lady of sixty, in French 
crape caps, and stiff black silks, who was always 
distant and self-possessed, treated her brother 
with formal deference, but politely discouraged 
every external advance, from whatever rank or 
position it was made. 

Thus it fell that the Walnats lived on in utter 
isolation, unknown to all sarroanders, and 8 per- 
petual mystery to the wondering commoners, 
who, as they leaned upon their spades at noon- 
day, were often. seen gazing curiously at the 
sombre, desolate-looking pile, balf ruin as it was 
which, for many successive generations back, 
had seen the grand old family mansion of the 
Walnuts. Strange that these, the last lineal 
Tepresentatives of so. ancient and once powerfal 
a house, should retire in gloomy solitude within 
the ancestral walls, and thus suffer them to de- 
cay idly away, year after year, above their heads, 
in the mournful grandeur of decay. 

Time was,. indeed, within the memory of 
many an honest villager, when the old hall 
thronged with beauty and rank, and up and 
down the stately avenues passed and repassed 
the lordly equipages of the nobility; but that, 
they marked, was before the titles had been for- 
feited, and a portion of the estates confiscated, 
through the recklessness and crime of the young 
Lord Derby, the elder brother of the present sur- 
vivors. Now, there was no hoof to break the 
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strong turf that closéd gradasfly over the deserted 
ways, except that, at long intervals, there came 
grand carriages down from London, bearing 
grave-looking people, who were formally received 
by General Cavendish, in fall military drese, 
and still more formally, by plain Miss Etizabeth, 
rastling in stiffer silk than was her wont. 

Lights were then visible from the tapestried’ 
windows of the old dining-hall, and shone softly 
through the stained oriel; and on one decasion 
a blabbing groom, being warmed by win at the 
village inn, talked freely of the dignity of the 
guests, and the splendor of the feast at which 
they were entertained.” 

By all this, it becamo known that the Walnuts 
had not forgotten the ancient hospitality of their 
house, albeit, as before, said, it was never extend- 
ed to any of the surromders. As soon, however, 
as the last carriage rolled away upon the great 
high-road, the lights expired in the oriel—eoli- 
tade reigned again, and the mystery of their 
strange life deepened. 

Many rnmors floated busily about, of the w- 
less acts of Lord Derby, which had brought re- 
proach apon his name, and disgrace to his hon- 
ored house, and some, even, whispered mysteri- 
ous hints of a low marriage, contracted with s 
beautifal peasant girl, whose heart he had broken 
by his subsequent neglect and contempt, and 
many there were, who hesitated not to say that 
to his misdoing was owing the present profound 
seclusion of the proud remnant of the family, whe, ° 
bowed’ down by his shame, had retired to hide 
their haughty grief from the curious eyes of the 
world. . ; 

But none knew the truth of this, and at length 
conjectnre exhausted itsélf, upon the subject, 
and settled down upon the probable disposition 
which would be made of the estates by the suc 
ceeding heir, a handsome, dashing, and some- 
what dissolute youth, fresh from the classic por- 
tals of Oxford, who, being a distant and the only 
supposed existing relative of the decayed house 
of Walnut, was looked upon as the future pro- 
prietor of its vast lands, now laying waste and 
untenanted. 

And eo young Richard Olney, for that was his 
name, had been taught to regard himself; and 
with this ptincely prospect before him, and with 
the first delightful sense of freedom from the 
restrictions of grave professors, and prying tutors, 
he pushed gaity up to London, joined a party of 
his college associates, and in the whirl of alluring 
pleasure into which they hurried him, it is scarce 
ly strange that he plunged thoughtlessly into ¢x- 
travagance and excess, and soon scattered the 
abundant pstrimony, which, modetately expend- 
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ef, would have been sufficient for a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Not that young Richard was lawless or victous, 
dut volatile, spirited, and greatly inclined to be 
making merry with his high-born companions, 
and indulging in the light sports of the gentry, 
rather than betake himself to anything earnest 
orsolid. Early bereft of’parental guidance, he 
had suffered from unwise and fitfal authority, 
until his entire emancipation from contro! pre- 
Gpitated him headlong into the extreme of gay 
abandonment. 

‘It wasat this point that I chanced to stumble 
upon him, es I was hurtying through London, 
oa my way to my brother’s manor, in the north 

of England. We had been playmates together 
in boyhood, and though during all his Oxford 
term we had never once met, it was with none 
the less pleasure that I shook him by the hand, 
and begged him to accompany me on my visit to 
Lord Raleigh. 

Nothing could be more exhilarating than our 
etx weeks at Derne, passed almost entirely in 
the saddle, for my noble brother was devoted to 
the chase, and no one could relish its excitement 
more keenly than yeung Richard and myeelf. 

One day that we had been, since high noon, 
in hot purmnit of a fine deer, our party had be- 
come dispersed, and when, as the twilight began 
to fall, the signal for feturn was sounded loudly 
from s high cliff, and after an interval repeated, 

and re-echoed with startling distinctness by the 
surrounding rocks, we grew restless and alarmed 
that there came no answering blast from Sir 
Bichard’s bugle. 

The groups of retainers, together with the 
dogs, were despatched in various directions in 
quest of the missing, while Lord Raleigh and 
myself rode anxiously along the base of the 
monntains, only taking our horns from our lips 
to listen fora reply. Our only answer wasa 
dismal echo, aud at last, wearled by our vain 
search, which the deepening darkness prevented 
oar continuing, we gave our hunters the home- 
ward rein, and galloped back to the castle, with 
& faint hope that something unforeseen might 
have called the object of onr solicimde there be- 
fore us. 

We were disappointed. In the fever of ap- 
Prebension, Lord Raleigh osdered fresh horses, 
and was now abont sending forth an armed 
equipment, of sufficient strength to encounter 
successfally the gangs of marauders which at 
that time were numerous among the mountains, 
when a sharp clang of hoofs sounded from the 
court without, and Richard, covered with dust 


and foam, came riding fariously up. To our | 
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hurried and anxious inquiries, he answered qui- 
etly that he had unconsciously detached himeelf 
from our number, and by acciden? taken the 
wrong path, which led him a wide circuit over 
rock and flood, and but for the sagacity of his 
well-trained steed, might have cost him a night 
in the forest. 

Politely expressing his regret for the uneasi- 
ness he had caused us, and complaining of drow- 
siness and fatigue—a most unusual plea with 
young Richard—he retired at an early hour. 
Being convinced that no one save mysélf had ‘Bo- 
ticed his strange and abstracted manner during 
the evening, I resolved to forbear any remark, 
but determined to obéerve him closely, feeling 
confident that something had occurred to cloud 
his accustomed buoyancy. 

‘Two orthree days of ill-weather detained us 
within the castle, during which time he was rest- 
Tess, moody, and seemingly ill at ease, except 
when roused by some bantering attack from 
Lord Raleigh, who attributed his lack of spirits 
to want of excitement, and finally declared des- 
perately that his unfortunate gucst must have 
surrendered his heart to some fair divinity of the 
forest—nymph or goblin or will o-the-wisp— 
whose treacherous smile had led him his late um- 
willing ride across the country. Richard colored 
violently, cast a searching glance at his lordship, 
and stammered a staunch denial. 

The following day we were again in the saddle, 
but little heed paid Richard to the splendid game 
that startled up from the thick under foliage and 
shot across our path at every new turn. Hé 
remained thoughtful and pre-occupied, apparent- 
ly taking no interest in his favorite sport, except 
to ride ont of sight at near sundown, in chase bf 
a miserable fox, scarcely half grown, and very 
lean and unsightly. An hour later, he cantered 
back at high speed, but his’ game-pouch was 
empty, and the poor fox had probably cocaped 
with his life. 

Io the same manner, however, he contrived to 
disappear for a short time just before our return, 
at every successive day’s chase, bat as this ae 
tracted no marked attention from others of the 
party, Iremeined s silent but amazed observer 
of his movements. 

His altered manner continued the same during 
the remainder of our stay at Derne, and although 
I apprehended some serious cause for so abrupt - 
a change, I never ventured an allusion to the 
subject until on our return to London, when his 
troubled face struck me with so mach pity thee I 
no longer hesitated. 

Richard grasped my hand, and thanked me 
warmly for my friendly sincerity, and I then- 
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leggned the mystery which I bad always attached 
ta his solitary ride at Derne, and his subsequent 
inexplicable conduct. 

‘Js sgems that at a late hour he had been at- 
tracted by a fine flock of rare birds, and in the 
hope of seeing them re-unite, that he might ob- 
tain a better shot, he followed them in their scat- 
tered flight to the mountains, and there, in one 
of the wildest ravines, down which he was dash- 
ing at the height of speed, he was suddenly start- 
led by 4 vision of the rarest female loveliness 
that had ever met his eye. 

Not to give.place to poor Richard’s enthusias- 
tic ravings, which consumed nesrly half our 
homeward journey, I will merely: say, with a ra- 
tional composure which he, half-mad lover as he 
was, could not be expected to command, that 
thjs guardian maid of the spot, this enchantress 
of the wild, whose charms, like those of the sy- 
ren Lorely, were swift and fatal to the unwary 
victim, was the daughter of a bandit chief, rear- 
ed in rugged solitude, and accustomed only to 
the savage life of an outlaw. 

All that it behooved a gallant knight to do, did 
Richard. He leaped from his saddle, and with 
gentle courtesy re-assured the startled maiden, 
himself filled her rade water.jar, and in the hour 
that followed, he had won her whole history 
from willing lips, and, as he nothing doubted, 
her innocent hear besides, in fair exchange for 
his own! 

But alas for Richard and his beautiful nymph ! 
the vision passed away, and up from the hollow 
glen came the muffled tramp of approaching feet, 
and then « quick shrill whistle. 

“It is the clan,” gasped Theresea, with a sud- 
den pallor: “there, there ”—pointing to a dense 
thicket near at hand—'‘I will come to you at 
dusk ;” and Richard lost no time in betaking 

himself to the friendly shelter, leading in his 
track his faithful steed, which, seemingly con- 
scious of danger, trod cautiously and silently. 

From this point, he could see distinctly the 
stout, brawny forms and dark ferocious faces of 
the despcrado band as the filed singly up the 
rough.sacent, but they passed rapidly from sight, 
though he heard their high words and fon) 
curses long after they had disappeared, and shud- 
deredas he thought that they fell, too, apon the 
shrinking ear of the beautiful being so lately by 
his side, and then and there arose within him 
the stern resolve, to secure from such terrible as- 
sociations, at whatever risk or peril to himself, 
the gem, that even in so rude a setting, shone 
with pre-eminent lustre, out-dazzling the bright- 
eat dames of court or hall, and he was busy with 
a half fermed plan, selected at random from a 
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handyed others floating through bis brain, when, 
with a slight rustle among the shrubbery, Theres- 
sa stood beside him. 

“All is safe,’ she said, enchantjagly; the 
clan had retarned unexpectedly, but had march- 
ed again, upon @ new expedition in another quar 
ter, and the way was open for him to proceed ua- 
molested; but Richard was in no ungallant 
haste to take advantage of his eacape, and tarried 
till the interrupted plan was perfected and pro- 
posed, and she hed refused, with a tumalt of 
pretty sobs and tears, to accompany him to Lon- 
don, and be placed ynder the protection of a fe- 
male friend—a lady of atation and influerce 
for thongh longing for a different life, her daty 
lay at present with her suffering father, who was 
sinking in a slow decline and required her ut- 
most care, 

Richard admired her filiq] devotion, and though 
it had defeated his dearest hope, he yet dared to 
look forward to the fulfilment of another still 
as dear, and so it was afterwards understood, at 
the frequent meetings which the chase afforded 
them, that Richard should sometimes apprise 
himself of her welfare by a trip up to Derne, and 
that, if it should please God to take from her 
her father, who, though stained with atrocity and 
crime, was still a fond parent and protector, she 
should find in him an even dearer and closer de- 
mand ppon her duty and affection. 

With this point at rest, Richard was secure 
and content, so far as that lay. Howhbeit, in the 
midst of so much anticipated happiness, he found 
room to be miserable. 1 

A fertile source of perplexity and care was his 
wasted fortane—gone, now that he had reached 
ite greatest need—and he tortured himself with 
a thousand regrets and reproaches that he had 
so recklessly squandered his ample means, only to 
reap the idle wind. A thousand times he cursed 
his heedless folly, and his heart miagave him ss 
he glanced a span’s breadth forward into the 
blank future, but I forced upon him my assist- 
ance, adding an injunction to put himself as he had 
previously determined, to a useful profession at 
once, which should serve his necessities until 
such time as he should claim his expected 
estate. 

Richard overwhelmed me with gratitnde, sad 
we both parted happy at London. I took a long 
road back to Kept, making many pauses by the 
way, at the fine country-seats of my friends, and 
arrived there at nearly two months from the 
day I waved my adieus to Richard as] rode out 
of London. 

I found the whole parish infismed with reports 
of the igcredible overturnings and remodellings 
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st Walnut Hall. Not a word could I hear, save 
the marvellous transformation which everything 
there was undergoing, and in truth I found it not 
a whit exaggerated. The mystery of silence 
had suddenly become a mystery of sound. Life 
bad sprang up and spread itself in broad chan- 
nels, and everything took a new look, a new 
bloom and freshness. 

Here, a fallen terrace was replaced, a decayed 
column restored, or a sunken gable rounded into 
form—there, a moulded lintel-stone was re-carved, 
or a dimmed and richly fretted panelling re-chas- 
ed. Walks were graded, grounds re-flowered, 
and the noble old park enclosed and shorn. 

Tinquired what bad led to these extraordina- 
ry movements, and was surprised to be told that 
they were supposed to be in honor of the antic- 
ipeted reception of a newly discovered heir, 
whose claims would utterly supertede those of 
my poor friend Richard. 

This would be a bitter reality to succeed his 
long-cherished expectations, and I set myself to 
learn what cause there had been forso apparent- 
ly unreasonable a belief, and discovered that the 
wizened family lawyer had twice remarked in 
various hearings that young Master Richard was 
no longer the heir elect, and the sooner he looked 
to the making of his own fortune, the better; 
and also that the discreet old butler had once 
been heardto let drop the significant— When 
young mistress comes.” 

I discredited such trifling testimony, and won- 
dered much at tho state of things at the hall, un- 
til a letter came by post from Richard, confirm- 
ing the unfortunate fact! He hed received legal 
advice of it from the obnoxious lawyer, but he 
had most nobly resolved that the rade wresting 
away of what he hed so long been tanght to re- 
gard as his own, should not disconcert nor dis- 
courage him so long as his abilities arid energies 
rmained, and the star of affection, his guiding- 
star, hung large and bright above his path. 

Full of lively hope, and ardent as a school- 
boy, he was just setting ont on his first journey 
toDeme, as he clapped seals to his letter—and 
Tinternally rejoiced in his composure and spirit, 
and bade him godspeed, at the same time nearly 
banting with wrath, at this unmannerly usurps- 
tion of his long-conceded right! 

Meantime, if there had been any doubt of the 
existence of a new heir, it was now crushed into 
silence, 

General Cavendish, in his plain but stately 
carriage, newly polished, and no longer bearing 
the emblazoned crest of the Walnats, had rolled 
slowly out on the great coach road toward Lon- 
doa, and returned betimes, bearing (as many an 
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inquisitive pair of eyes peering out from behind 
hedges could testify) a beautiful lady, who 
thrust her bright, queenly head constaiitly from’ 
the window—pointing here and there, energeti- 
cally and delightedly, and keeping the grave’ 
general bobbing in and ont, responsively, in a 
manner ill-suited to his lofty dignity, which, how- 
ever, Seemed to have relaxed a point or two, 
since the villagers looked upon him last. 

This strange bird of paradise, as she seemed, 
had been but a week at the hall, and bad set 
half of Kent in ecstacy at her great beauty and 
magnificent horsemanship—for she was always 
seen galloping across the park at daybreak, fol- 
lowed by her groom—when down from London 
came Richard, looking thin and worn, the ghost 
of himself—and having altogether the air of a 
madman ! 

His bird had flown! He had hastened up to 
Derne—hunted with Lord Raleigh, strayed from 
the party as usual, and given the accustomed 
signal; he had repeated and multiplied it, bat 
received no answer; and dreading, he scarce 
knew what, he drew nearer and nearer, and at 
length, in his suspense, he ventured to set foot 
in the gloomy retreat of the robbers, and found 
it deserted ! 

Day after day, he explored it in vain; there 
were no traces of the sweet presence that had 90 
long dwelt among and glorified its rude haunts! 
She had gone, and left no sign or message for 
him, and Richard was distracted ! 

He knew not where to seek her. He was 
paralyzed by the fear that her father had been 
suddenly snatched away, and she, unprotected 
and unable to resist, ind been dragged by hia, 
lawless followers to a life of horror in some in- 
accessible den, which only accident might dis- 
cover. 

Determined never to abandon the search, he 
had come down to beg my aid in its prosecation. 
Thig I was only too glad to grant him, but in- 
sisted that he should remain at Kent until a little 
mended, and better able to draw his plans wise- 
ly, and follow them out successfully. I had 
great difficulty in compelling him to do this, but 
seeing me firm, he subdued his impatience, and 
Isoon had the pleasure of finding him calmer 
and more hopefal. 

It was on the third morning of his stay, aa we 
were making our accustomed early stroll, that— 
Richard growing vehement in urging the impos- 
sibility of a longer delay, and the necessity of 
setting out as soon as practicable, that very 
morning—we prolonged our walk abstractedly 
to the very border of the Walnut lands, from 
whence the high rookery and clustered roafs of 
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the hall were plain and distinct in the mellow 
gray of the dawn, 

Fearing an unpleasant effect upon Richard, I 


grasped his arm, and was endeavoring to draw 
him in another direction, when saddenly a light 


female figure swept past us on a splendid hunter, ; 


almost rastling with her drapery the thick sward 
at our feet, and wheeled gracefully at a few rods 
in advance of us. 


“That,” said J, seeing Richard’s intense stare, ' 
promised lord, she had gone down to the hall in 


“is,’—but disregarding my intended explana- 
tion, or even my voice, with one quick bound 
he was by her side, and the haughty head, with 
ita shining hair and tossing plumes, inclined ten- 
derly to the supporting shoulder of my friend. 

I waited to witness no more, but divining suf- 
ficient of the riddle for my own satisfaction, and 


reflecting profoundly upon what had transpired, | 


T turned homeward. 
An hour and a half beyond our breakfast hour, 
Richard rushed impetuously in, with a violence 


which overthrew Lady Rockford’s pet mocking: | 
bird, set to sun himself at the inner entrance, | 


giving him spasms of terror, but which Richard 
paid no heed to, nevertheless. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, intercepting and 
dragging him into the breakfast hall—‘ pray 
have the coffee brought in at once, and be served 
instantly—the horses wait.” 

“For what? For where?” asked he, in 


amaze. : 
“I believe you proposed to go first up to Lon- 
don, to obtain the aid of the police, arid—” 
“‘Bat—I shall not go there; that is—I—” 
“ What course then wil you take?” I demand- 
° 
ed, perseveringly. 


“T shall go nowhere, at present, if still per- ; 


mitted to claim your generous hospitality ;”” and 
here he proceeded to tell me precisely what I 
had already presumed—that the heir and fature 


lady of Walnut Hall, and the lovely equestrian ; 


of the morning, were identical with his lost 
Theressa ! 

Her father, the former Lord Derby, had caused 
his situation to be made known to General Cav- 
endish, at a period before his death, desiriag that 

\ his child should bo restored to the dignity of their 


house, and, arranging that at his decease, she’ 


should be taken immediately to London. 

This occurred very suddenly. News of it was 
transmitted through a faithfal follower to Kent; 
and ere she had recovered from the terrible 
shock which had accompanied her father’s loss, 
she found herself ina light post-chaise, hurrying 
away, she knew not whither. 

In the city,she was set down at the mansion 
of the disagreeable solickor, with his lawyerly 
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phiz, hard and yellow, and seemed all over like | 
shrivelled parchment—his sagacious-looking note, 
and small, keen, bird-like eyes. From him, she 
learned everything relating to herself and ber 
fature position, and much that interested her 
more, touching the disappointed heir expectant, 
who was one Richard Olney—a cleverly youth, 
though gay and Inxurious, and taking to nothing, 
so far, but his pleasure. 

Thus set at rest, as to all that concerned her 


rare spirits, when the general came in his car. 
riage to fetch her, and from thence had sent a 
despatch up to town, at the kind suggestion of 
her uncle, on the morning of her arrival, to sum- 
mon him there. This had failed to meet him, 
since he was too much crazed in pursuit of her, 
to pause for a moment in London on his return 
from Derne. 

But in spite of his rashness, which he con 
demned with sufficient asperity, he had been 
destined to be happy—and who had he to thank for 
the working out of that destiny? Certainly not 
himself—and he seized my hand with an energy 
which he, evidently, was not aware of, but which 
made every nerve quiver long after, as with an 
ague—protesting the most intense gratitude for 
services which I modestly disclaimed, and dis- 


-| missed him to his apartment to regain his reason 


and moderation. 

A short time after, atthe lamented death of 
Gen. Cavendish, who had given over many of 
his singular ways, and become accessible and 
eateemed, Richard succeeded him at the hall, 
and soon becomimg eminent and conspicuous ia 
the political strife of the day, arose to the dis- 
tinction of Sir Richard—the control of several 
boroughs, and the high favor of the crown. 

Happy apd honored in private, high and pow: 
erful in public life—consylted in all the momen 
tous secrets of state—with a seat in the cabinet, 
and unlimited influence in the house of peers— 
Sir Richard never ceased to attribute his bril- 
lignt fortune to his hazardous adventure in the 
wrong path among the mountains, which bad 
led to the three distinct and greatest blessings of 
his life—a lovely wife—a prudent self-reliance, 
and a vast estate! 





A REMARKABLE Case.—The Auburn, N.Y 
American states that Jocl Schoonover, a maa 
ninety-eight years of age, was sentenced in 
city, recently, to two years’ tmprisonmentin the 
State Prison, for the crime of arson, be having 
been convicted of bursing na less than three 
barns belonging to near relatives—children, it 8 
said, He exults in the commission of the deed, 
which consigns him to the convict’s cell. 


THE LOVERS OF CLOFTON BRIDGE. 





BY WRAL HOWARD. 





Maiden! thy heart is light, 
Falsoty decetving; 
‘Brushed o'er with besaty bright, 


Bringing the heart to thee, 
‘Til it is heaving, 

TM the fol parte from thee, 
‘Weeps his believing. 


‘Why bow thy head éo low? 
ble, when boldest? 
thy neck of mow, 


°Tis thus thon mouldest 
The fool that becomes thy prise, 
And thus thon holdest. 


Beware then this maiden, 
Be not confiding, 

Bhe wil) not be laden: 
From the noose sliding; 
Secking—yet hiding. 

Trust ber not—I've seen ber 
Falsely deriding, 

When 8t. Fillomens 
Boarce looked as abiding. 


———__ + 2 __— 


THE LOVERS OF CLOFTON BRIDGE. 





. BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


‘The sun was setting over the Avon, throwing 
red radiance on dipping bough and rippling wa- 
ter, tranemating the great stone piers of Clofton 
bridge into massy gold, and half hiding with 
locg, level shadows the two young figures upon 
alow abutment beneath the shoreward arch ; the 
fgure of 2 young man, who, sitting carelessly, 
ever and anon threw his line far into the river, 
umindfal of piscatory success, while his eyes 
were bent upon his companion, an English girl 
wering the beauty of sixteen summers, who 
wood, half leaning over the broad stream from 
her nook of masonry; and they both wore the 
oname of the peasantry. 

“Thou wilt never fill thy basket, O agile fish- 
cram!” said she girl, stooping to admire the 
changing haes of a brace of fish straggling on 
the rushes therein. ‘‘ How vivid the colors of 
their shining sides, like the sparks of half burned 
embers. In dying, methinks they evince a beanty 
that all theirlives between cool, flowing currents, 
they never owned. Dost thou not perceive it ?”” 

“I perceive only a beauty before which all 
other fairness fades to an ashen paleness,” an- 
swered the youth, serfousty. 








° 
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« Away with thy flattering speeches!” she re- 
plied. “Hast found another ladi¢-love, that 
thou mast needs revert to idle phrase, here in 
the cool, rural shadows whither we have fied in 
oar simple garb, to speak truth and be earnest, 


| awayfrom alt those trivial palace whims.” 


“T could have no other love, for my eyes 
give not one glance at other form than thine.” 

“< What alleth thee to-night?” asked the girl, 
with a merry laugh. “Thy mood is tragical, 
yet thon art somewhat melodramatic, neverthe- 
loos | hast been hearing the plays of the Jolly Chril- 
drew, or the significant French mystery ?” 

“Ay, thou hast it: A French mystery but 
which reads plain enough.” ‘ 

“Why wilt thou persist in thy moodiness * 
Thon art sad, tell me why, Suffolk!” and she 
sat down beside him, laying her hand caressing-- 
ly on his shoulder. ‘ 

“ Has thy heart changed, Mary,” he replied, 
touching the hand with his lips, ‘since that 
hoar, by my tablets, two years ago this very day, 
when under the greatelm at Winsor, thou didst 
vow—” 

“Yes, I know!—Foolish boy! and do trne 
hearts changeso? Ama fish, that I should 
vary with every ray of light, every gasp of 
breath? Thou, thouartchanged. Thou lovest 
me no longer, or thon wouldst never doubt me. 
Thou wishest to be free! Go!I release thee! 
Never will Mary Tudor exact love from any!” 
and she arose proudly, yet with tears coursing 
over her cheeks. 

“But if love is exacted from Mary Tudor?” 
said Suffolk. 

Never,” she answered, “ will any one enforce 
my will. My brothor, who is king, will protect 
me!” 

«Thon thinkest thy brother loves thee, then ?”” 

“T know it.” 

“ And if thou and I should'part, Mary. IfI 
should be forced to resign thee 2” 

“ Leave thy enigmas !” she cried, imperiously. 
Speak plainly, Dake of Suffolk !” 

“Bpeak lower, Princess Mary,” he answered, 
smiling. “For what do we wear a disguise, if 
we proclaim our rank to all the world?” and ris- 
ing, he drew her gently to # seat beside him. 

“ Ah! thon smilest,” she responded, half re- 
lieved. “ Why dost thoa pain meso? Has 
thy heart gone astray, has another of nobler name 
or greater wealth and beauty, won thee ” 

“ Greater beauty all England does not hold. 
Of wealth, Suffolk himself poesesses sufficient ; 
and whoso weds the sister of England’s Eighth 
Harry, can mount no higher on the ladder of 
rank.” 
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“Then why art thou so strange ?” 

“T have been thinking of possibilities, remem- 
bering what I pray to be but idle, court gossip. 
Swear faith againto me, Mary! Swear that if 
danger threatens our love, thou wilt fly with me, 
into Germany or Spain! France is indeed no 
refuge for us. Fly now/” 

“Is there danger now ?”” she askod, laughingly. 
“ Why should I, who have my brother’s sanction 
on oar love, fly anywhere? I, who, in another 
month, become wholly thine ¢” 

“I fear constantly ! I fear lest our happiness 
be visionary. Lest images of our wedded future 
may be only like the miragea of the desert, that 
deceive weary travellers with delightfal pictures 
of luxurious rest. Dotestable thought! Dreary 
words! Let us leave them, and dwell only on the 
present ; that at least is ours.” 

4 When the old alderman spanned the tide 
with these arches, dost think he dreamed of fool- 
ish, princely lovers fleeing across them?” 

“All men who live ina kingdom, imagine 
and expect royal reverses and flights, but other 
lovers than one’s-self enter no man’s thoughts, 
when dwelling on the fature.”’. 

“ And why should we not walk over? Why 
fly? Prudent one! will any fine court lady come 
ranning after to seizes my lover’s mantle, or is 
there any David to snatch thy lamb, Uriah? 
Mowover the moon is rising, and the palace lies 
beyond the bridge, and thy shiner and thy red- 
finned perch are dead. See those long-necked, 
white swans swim up that sea of silver bencath 
the pollard willows, to their nest! Come, my 
love! leave thy rod and booty, will wait for 
thee no longer!” and mounting the rough, stone 
steps she sprang lightly on the parapet, and 
skilfully balancing herself, easily tripped along 
the narrow, dangerous beams. Another instant, 
and her lover’s arm encircling her waist, lifted 
her down to the foot-path. Z 

“Play me no more such pranks!” said he, 
“ Where is the haughty dignity that erewhile 
made my heart to tremble ?” 

“ That was because thou wert foolish. Three 
hours I have been no princess, but a happy girl, 
nor will I call to my lost dignity till, when I am 
again weighed down with splendor, it recognizes 
me.” - 

“ Waik beside me while thou mayest, darling,” 
he said, dreamily. 

“Ta thy crimson order across thy shoulder, 
and thy rapier dangling at thy other side? Me- 
thinks I hear thy spurs clattering on the hard 
stone, One would know thou wert no fisherman. 
Thou walkest as though, crown lay on thy 
head.” ; . 
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“Heavier than a erewntieth on my heart.” 

“Hush !” she answered, coming back to him. 
“I will never play thee false, thou knowest; 
leave thy sadness. Hark! the good market folks 
are coming. My good fisherman, be merry, as 
all poor people must needs be! Wear thisia 
your cap!” and she plucked a stem of parple 
bells growing in a crevice of the wali and handed 
it to him; and while the country peaple passed 
across the city to their homes, the two lover 
went the other way and became lost to notice in 
the crowd and the shadows. 

“Robin Blake!” cried one marketman at the 
other extremity of the bridge, to a cduspanice, 
“No more war for us, and corn again comes in- 
to our barns.” 

“And how may that be, Lee,” retarned his 
mate, “ when our king makes war next month, 
on the French one, the cur ?” 

“Thus! stupid clod-heaver! The Princes 
Mary, blessings on hor sunny head, ere that will 
be Queen of France, and will marry the cur who 
for a wife sells o kingdom!” 

Suffolk, the betrothed of the princess, also 
knew it. 

It was later of the same evening, and long 
sitting in the rich dusk and semi-moonlight of 
the boudoir of Queen Katherine of Arragon, not 
as yet divorced, the lovers had tasted a plessure 
too deep and pure not to be the precursor of 
evil. 

The page had just lighted the wax tapers, aed 
in the sudden brilliancy, Suffolk and Mary sat 
quietly, half obscured by the heavy drapery of 
the deep window. The queen sat pale and sed 
ata distance (for she had lately buried her dar 
ling and youngest child), and had no part in tbe 
conversation. A light step on the stair ands 
ringing laugh, and as the door opened the lovely 
Anne Boleyn with a sweeping courtesy present 
ed herself before her mistress. Arranging the 
queen’s footatog] she placed in her hand’s pretty 
bunch of fragrant garden roses, and tripped # 
the window whore the lovers sat. Mischievons 
ly raising the curtains, “ What have we bere!” 
she cried. “A pair of doves, as I live, billing 
and cooing. ‘Hide thy head under thy wing, 
my dear, and let thy pretty mate sing, my dear! 
Why doth thy highness mope there? Ab, & 
lover’s quarrel! Send melancholy away! Step 
out and have a pas de trois!” 

“ Why speak French 1” asked Mary, half a3- 
gry at the interruption. 

“Je is a language we shall all speak morp of 
anon,” answered the gay maid of honor. 

“Would I could hear some one marmur BY 
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beantifal Spanish—soft sounded Armgoncse,” 
sighed the queen, laying her forehead on her 
hand. The Lady Anne tarned ro; ly, and 
tmilingly breathed a sentertes of pi Spanish, 
half-hissing the conclusion between her tooth, 
while with darting glances from the narrowed 
spertares of éyes partly closed, she stéadily sur- 
veyed the queen who started at the purport of 
her words.. A heavy step without sounded at 
the moment, and the king entered unattended ; 
the King Henry the Eighth, who, then in tho 
prime of manhood, was, at this date, by no 
means of the unpreposeessing appearance that 
charactertved him later in life. As Lady Anne 
stood poised on tiptoe, with slightly extended 
hands, looking at the queen whose bewiklered 
eyes were raised to hers,and whose whole figure be- 
spoke keen attention, and as the two lovers peer- 
ed forward from their seat, Henry stayed his 
impetuous course, and cast an inquiring glance 
at Anne for an explanation of the tableau. 

“Wesit pleasant, that Spanish accent 1” said 
Anne. “Am I not, thy majesty, an apt pupil?” 
and then perceiving the king’s unspoken ques- 
tion, “Her majesty sighs for Spain, and its 
pleasant tongue,” she added, with the least touch 
ofmalice. “Our dull English hours weary her. 
Srall we summon Don Godoy, thy majesty, 
te lighten the tediam 1’ 

“English hours have been light snow hitherto, 
ba, Kate?” said the king, stooping to kiss his 
wife. 

“Ah—Ay. Be careful nor rample my ruff. 
Thou hast brought in so much cool air, Harry ! 
the night is very damp; your English dews—!” 

“English dews, now! Well, they have not 
Killed thee in a seore of years, thou may’st yet 
cacape them. Thou art so fond of Spanish, per- 
haps thon may’st like, as Lady Anne said, a 
Spanish lover?” 

“Are Lady Axne’s words to be repeated to 
mt Ihave an English husband!” 

“ Dear lady, be gentler, or thou may’st not 
keep him long 1” whispered Anne in her ear, as 
the pretended to arrange the royal head-dress. 

"Leave the room, hussy!” cried the queen, 
tatting to her feet, her dark, wan eyes sparkling 
with anger, and pointing at the door. 

“Nay, but thy majesty—” 

“Leave me, I repeat! dost dare to hesitate * 

“ What hath the wench done now, Kate 1” de- 
mended Harry. 

“ Alas!I am deeply in fault!” said Anne, with 
tock humility. “I desire her majesty’s for- 
tivenées. I dared to beseech her majesty’s use 
of a gentler mode of speech!” 

“Pooh! Let the child stay!” 





“TI will bd obeyed.” 

“Let me beseech thee to pardon her.” 

“I say she shall leave me!’ reiterated the 
queen. 

“And I say she shall stay” cried the king, 
stamping his foot. ‘Sit down, Kate! I came 
to have a word with my sister. Whereis she?” 

Katherine of Arragon fell into her seat with a 
sigh, while Saffolk led Mary forward. The 
king presented her a low chair, and Suffolk stood 
leaning his arm on the mantel, and growing paler 
and paler beneath the light of the branching 
eandelabras; for he felt that the fear and bare 
suspicion he had entertained at sunset were fast 
waxing into a dreadfal reality. 

“Phy highness taketh pleasure in masquerad- 
ing, albeit thy satins are donned again,” said 
the king, “ yet I doubt if such disguise as a peas- 
ant’s dress be suitable for the bride of a king!” 

“Ah, thy ambition leads thee high, Harry ! 
Do not think to put thy courtiers on the thrones 
of thine enemies ; a crown would be a weight to 
Suffolk, and I but a sorry queen!” * 

“What hath Suffolk to do with the affair? 1 
speak ofaking. Lonis the Twelfth of France. 
Louis of Orleans! Prepare thyself; to-morrow 
thou wilt leave England, with thy maidens, and 
the next day, wilt be his wife! Dost understand 
met Speak!” 

The princess sprang to her feet, throwing up 
her arms as if stung by an adder. “And thou 
hast known it, Suffolk, and hast hidden it!” she 
cried at last. “All this time when we might 
have flown—” 

“ Flown, girl?” queried the king, in sudden 
wrath. “Ye could fly nowhere from me! Not 
all Europe could shelter thee!” 

“Je is trae,” marmured Suffolk. 

“ Have thy conquests made thee mad, Henry 
Tudor?” she cried, catching the king’s arm. 
“ Hast thou no pity, no compassion? Canst 
thon sacrifice thy sister thus 7” 

“T have pity on my people, as thon shouldst 
have. Thy marriage will save millions from 
death.” - 

“What care I forthem? It is my happiness 
that fs at stake, and the happiness of ohe ¥ love 
better than life. All my future the wife of a 
greybeard? Never! I will dic first!” 

“Dying is no such easy matter that every 
love-sick girl should prate of it, as thou canst 
fidd, sweet!’’ retorted the king. “But thon 
may’st exert a preference. Marriage—” 

“O, I cannot! I cannot !” she cried. 

“ Or death !” 

“Buffer the death to be mine, that she mey ee 
froe |” besoaght Suffolk, earnestly. 
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“Silence thy romance, or I will give thee a 
taste of what ye both seem to covet!” inter- 
rupted the king, brutally. ‘“ Marriage with Louis‘ 
girl, voluntarily; or the death of the Duke of 
Saffolk, and marriage forcibly !” 

“Do not hesitate, Mary 1” said Suffolk. 
am ready, if it will save thee |” 

“ But it wont!” laughed the king. 

“Find Lonis another bride, Harry!” begged 
the queen, moved from her querulous anger to 
geatle pity. “ There are enough other fair, En- 
glish ladies. Here is Lady Anne would well 
like a queen’s rank,” and Katherine, quite satis- 
fied at baving repaid Anne, now plead long and 
earnestly. 

“ Be silent, Kato!” at last said the king. “It 
is finished. All summer we have negotiated 
concerning this. None other will answer.” 

“None but I? None but 1%” cried Mary, 
‘pressing her hands upon her burning brow. 
“Thon art breaking my heart. 0 my brother! 
Mast thou forgotten how our pale, long-suffering 


«I 


mother gave mo into thy hands, thou vowing |~ 


perpetual affection and protection for thy sister, 
a child then, scarcely more now. I am but six- 


teen ; young and joyous; I feel my lifa a con- | 


stant spring of nerve and strength within; wilt 
thon blight it all, dear Harry? Threescore 
years and ten, save the short time which I have 
lived, wilt thou doom me to drag on in misery 1” 

“Notatall I gild thee with titles and a 
crown. I protect thee as our mother would have 
best liked. Come !no more words about it, thou 
miox! Go thon shalt, and that, this night, for 
thy obstinacy! No time for prayers, nor tears, 
nor plans !” 

“ His majesty forgetteth,” said Suffolk, hol- 


low-eyed and livid, and looking as though in the | 


last fow moments he had suffered ages of tortare, 
“that my oeth of loyalty obstructs all plans and 
every escape.”” 

“Tt is about as well, by Heaven!” roared the 
king, “since every avenue is guarded and six 
thousand men are under arms in the square !” 

“He swore—cruel brother that he is!—he 
swore!” cried Mary, ‘to love and save me!” 
but the king only laughed gleefully and rabbed 
his hands while he gave Anne Boleyn some few 
directions, who, thereon, left the place. 

“Finish up, little onc!” he cried, turning to 
the princess. “I will see thee again in a mo- 
ment; meanwhile await here. I see thou art 
rather distressed now; recover thyself; be a wo- 
man and show thy royal blood! We pity no 
foolery! Yet thou may’st say farewell, and after 
all the French are not such strict moralists! 
Little Boleyn has known of this from the first, 
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and has already attended to thy wardrobe. Sir 
will remain with thee in France!” A gid 
glance shot from the queen's eye, Rot nnoberr. 
ed by Harry, “ Forthe present,”’ he ‘adked, md 
left the room. 

A long time the lovers stoed, silent sd 
apart. At last the princess turned, weat calmly 
and knelt at the feet of the duke. 

“Pity me!” she cried, and barying her face 
in the mantle that hung from his arm, she wey 
wildly. But Suffolk, contending with as few 
@ grief, remained motionless as a statue. 

“ Saffolk, wilt thou never forgive me the wroeg 
Ido thee? Wilt thou hate me always and here 
after! O God! thon must do nothing bat fr 
get me!” 

He stooped, and lifting her in his arms hed 
her clasped closely to him in silence. “Beue 
we both lay dead in one another’s arms!” at lax 
he hoarsely said. A concourse of steps became 
audible without, a rustling of silken dresses apd 
a clash of swords and scabbards. 

“For the last, last time, beloved !” cried Sef- 
folk, straining her to his heart, and sealisg bs 


| lips to hers in one long kiss, then relessing 


her from his embrace, he stood by her side » 
the door epened and the king and all his retime 
filed throngh. “The Duke of Brittany,” sail 
the king, as a courtier, raising the pringess’s haad 
to his lips, placed a cloak lined with ermine up- 
on her shoulders, and saluted her as his most 
royal mistress ; and out into the dark night, is 
litters and on horse, the train wound awsy from 
town to town, secking the broad coast-lime. 





Louis the Twelfth of France, the destined 
sponse of Mary Tudor, had already passed bis 
fiftieth year. His person was tall and obese, bis 
hair entirely gray, his cheeks fat and puffy, and 
his whole disgusting exterior far more that ofa 
man who, now on the verge of the. other world, 
should be repenting his sing, in sackcloth and 
ashes, than that of a gay, young bridegroom. 
But hopes of a louger extension of his life-lease 
of pleasure warmed his imagination like a cheer 
fal blaze, and.thongh adverse storms had driven 
the ships containing the bridal train far out t0 
soa, yet on the evening of one day, three weeks 
from the parting of Suffolk and Mary, all Paris 
was decked in festive garb, to weloome the bride, 
once proxy wedded, and now again that day 
blessed and crowned by archbishop, cardinal aad 
priests. 

‘The halls of the palace were a-blaze with spleir 
dor and brilliancy, silver spouts poured forth 
months of flame in every niche and corner of the 
cornices, crimsen draperies tapestried into beery 
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gold, relieving white, antique busts, swept the 
velvet cushions and gorgeous carpets woven in 
distant Persian looms. Flowers of every clime 
hang bloomed and budding from wall and ceil- 
ing; banners and trophies of a thousand con- 


quered nations adorned the great saloon; clus- | 


ters of colored lamps illuminated far alleys of 
the gardens and shot rainbows over dancing 
fountains and the torrents of diamond-threaded 
water-spouts, and every fiction of art, every 
grace of nature, were here brought together to 
celebrate the marriage feast. 

Sitting on a throne at the further end of the 

grand reception room, was the young queen of 
the French, wrapped in robes of some rich, snow- 
white staff, contrasting brilliantly with the gor- 
geons tinting of her surroundings, and slightly 
lightened by the paler shades of a rosy mantle 
lain upon her shoulders ; a veil of shining and 
transparent silver tissue, like a web of woven 
dew, was half flung aside, displaying the snowy 
brow, the blushing cheeks, the perfect features 
of this vision of northern loveliness, and the 
golden hair was bound in rich, jewelled braids 
beneath the crown, the crown itself a mass of 
jewelry, resplendent as the hidden treasures of 
genii in an eastern tale. Yet notwithstanding 
all her magnificence, an inexpreasible languor 
reigned over the queen’s form as she half Jay in 
the large throne chair, and now and then spoke 
dreamily to some gallant French nobleman, 
some stately dame, or oftener to her pretty En- 
glish maiden, the lovely Anne Boleyn, who al- 
ready coquetted admirably with the chevalicrs, 
sad added Instre to the queen’s prestige ; a lan- 
guor visible in the parted, quivering lip, the 
balf-closed eye, and the abandon of posture. All 
hearts and eyes admired, and very few but pitied 
the young victim of the hoary man who stood 
beside her throne. 

The merry hours swept by. The queen had 
danced her measure, and the banquet rooms be- 
ing thrown open, the noble groups entered be- 
neath the entwined banners of England, France 
ead Scotland. The hall was hung with tapes- 
ties of wine color, richly pictured with arab- 
esque of silver work, and festooned with myriad 
ribbons of glittering whiteness. Fruit pieces, 
and hunting scenes of masters whose works lived 
after the creating hand was dust, hang here gnd 
there above great vases of sun-fed leaf and blos- 
tom, delicious strains of music floated from far 
distant galleries, and the tables, dazzling in their 
loads of fine linen, and golden and erystal vessels, 
in cups whose rims were embossed with rubiee 
and emeralds, and’ flagons whose necks were 
carbuncles, and in which the sweetest juices of 
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long lost sonthern summers had been wrung, in 
viands, fraits and liquid of evory zone, were re- 
flected in mirrors that flashed back with them, 
from their costly, panelled frames, the wave of 
plumes, the sheen of satin, the glimmer of the 
loveliest faces of all France, and above all, like 
an ugly reptile on a bed of flowers, the form and 
face of Louis the Twelfth, beside his shrinking 
bride. 

Yes, Ais bride now, and with no retrieve. 
Every trivial annoyance with which in mischiev- 
ous sport shee had teased her lover, lay now like 
@ mountain on her memory; for she herself 
had said the fatal words that riveted her chains, 
and she grew pale as her heart answered that 
death was the only emancipator. 

The glee ran high, jests circled and wine pour- 
ed freely, the king had nearly gorged himself, 
course after course had been swept from the 
board and still it groaned anew before the guests, 
when by a sudden movement of Brittany, all 
eyes were tarned upon his majesty. Sitting 
erect, as though he had suddenly heard one 
speak, shis eyes fixed and glassy, his face purple 
with the swollen veins of apoplexy and his chin 
fallen, sat the bridegroom. His earthly sands 
were almost ron. All the court exclaimed with 
horror, but the queen sat still as her husband, 
not daring to glance upwards, lest she should be- 
hold a dream too happy to be realized, till she 
shuddered at the wild hope that half formed itself 
in her heart. At length sho raised her eyes. 
The spectacle was too horrible, and she shrieked 
aloud with mingled joy, reliefand terror. Those 
who had waited for her movement, now bore 
him toa couch, and all the physicians of the 
court essayed their skill upon him in vain, while 
breathing low and heavily he dragged the hoars 
along, through which his young wife, who had 
sworn to honor and obey, never ffinched, bat 
with soothing compassion bathed his brow, gently 
chafed his hands and sought to alleviate his pain 
by all pitying art, even while her heart loathed 
him. At last it was over; she was free! The 
eyes were closed, the minions bade to weep, 
Francis, the heir was loudly proclaimed, and the 
wife was a widow. 





A year of widowhood had passed over Mary ~ 
Tudor, and yet her seventeenth summer found 
her smiling, dimpled, happy, and more beautiful 
than if she hsd known no pain. Henry the 
Eighth had sent for her to rejoin him in England, 
and like the blunderer he was, had made the Duke 
of Suffolk his ambassador, whom King Francis 
receiving with cordiality, entertained with a 
private interview. 
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“Thy grace is well aware,” said the French 
king, “how materially it would interfere with 
my interests were her majesty, who is the loveli- 
est woman in the kingdom, to wed a subject of 
mine, She is too young and beautiful to remain 
a widow, therefore the Duke of Suffolk had best 
bethink himself, and—” 

“My duty to my king must annihilate all in- 
trigues and all thoughts of self. His majesty 
mistaketh in thinking otherwise.” 

“Think again! Few have a queen’s hand 
and dower at their option. Thy peace with 
burly Henry, Wolsey will make for thee. Thoa 
art silent? Let mo call an advocate!’’ and the 
silver bell ho tinkled was answered by the royal 
page. Writing and sealing a brief note the king 
handed it to him, and they were again alone. A 
few moments elapsed, and the large door swing- 
ing on hts hinges, “ Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager 1” was announced. 

Suffolk saw only a shimmer of soft violet shades 
and a sparkle of amethysts, ere his sight swam 
wildly and all senses became absorbed in hear- 
ing, where he stood concealed by the dark tap- 
estry, while her voice like a silver chime broke 
the silence : 

“‘My maidens were masquerading, and it was 
Taore convenient for me to wave ceremony and 
visit thy majesty, than to receive thee !” 

“The queen dowager,” said Francis, with a 
mischievous twinkle of his eye, “hath not for- 
gotten one Suffolk.” 

“Mention not his name to me !” she cried ve- 
hemently; ‘‘have not I tasted the beginning of 
quiet pleasure, that thou must taunt me with 
recollections ofa dead joy ?”” 

“We were about to mention that this duke 
once lost a bride by too scrupulous observance 
of what is, at best, a form—loyalty. He hath 
now the golden chain of opportunity in his hand, 
let him not lose it. I leave thy majesty alone 
with him |” and the magnanimous Francie passed 
from the room. A moment the queen glanced 
amazed around her, the next, she perceived the 
duke, and sprang gladly forward, but hesitated 
and stopped half way, while, laying her hand on 
the back of a chair beside hér, her eyes full and 
fell, till the long lashes. swept her cheek. At 
last a hand took hers; anarm on her waistdrew 
her forward ; a face bent to meet the downcast 
glance. 

‘« Whom seeketh his grace of Suffolk ?” asked 
the queen, coldly. 

The arm and the hand relinquished ber. “The 
ee forgetteth the lover !” he replied, reproach- 

ally. ae 

“ The lover hath a long time forgotten ber !” 
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*« His memory sufficeth to recall the eve when 
she vowed never to play him false. Was it pos 
sible he could forget?” 

“ A question easy to answer.” 

“The ambassador to Spain and the Indies 
knew nought of the deeds of those two courts 
around which all his thoughts revolved, tills 
few long days agone.”” 

“And what errand now bringeth him to our 
poor company!” — 

“His majesty of England requested the pres 
ence of his royal sister once more.” 

“« And if his royal sister refuse 1” 

“Nay. His messenger can but bear back 
such answer !’” : 

“ And if,” said she, raising her laughing eyes, 
“he should bear back with him the royal Duchess 
of Suffolk? an old flame of his, yet but just 
seventeen.” 

“Canit be? DoTI dream ?” cried Suffolk, a 
rich color flushing his dark cheek. “ Speakest 
thou traly 7” 

“ Now—or thou shalt never wed her !’’ answer- 
ed the happy Mary, as meeting his welcoming 
embrace, the tears and joy she had been s0 well 
restraining, burst forth together. 

There was rejoicing and revelry at the palace 
that night, not half so rich and gay as that ofa 
year past, but owning no sadness mor any tear 
ful mist on its shining surface, for Wolsey, who 
had accompanied the duke, had united the long 
separated lovers, and all the court joined in 
their delight with happy and radiant festivity. 

Bat although bluff King Hal, having taken 10 
part in the ceremony, had, on first being apprised 
of it, withheld his congratulations and uttered in 
their place sundry threats of the tower and axe, 
yet he finally, at the intercession of the pretty 
Anne Boleyn, it was said, and the powerfal Wol- 
sey, granted his royal forgiveness and vouchsaf- 
ing an equal amount of approbation, sealed 
it with all brotherly appointments and all prince- 
ly decorations, as he rode with Suffolk along the 
golden lists, beneath the amiles of lovely ladies, 
to meet Francis the First in friendly tourney 00 
the plain between Ardres and Guisnes, know 
as the Frgtp oF THE CLOTH or GoLD. 





SENTIWENTAL. 


A young lady thus describes her feelings, and 
courte sympathy. 
My heart is sek, my heart is sad— 
Mar oi! the caus f dare not tall— 


Tam pot Lem pot 7 
Tam novi, Tem not well” 


Tm pot myself—I'm not the same: 
ne a kaw, not what; 
changed in that? 


GOD 18 NEAR. 





‘BY ASTHER B. STRATTON. 

“Though the world with sin surround you, 
Never fear; 

Buniling threugh the cleads around you, 
God is near. i 

Though bright hopes that once endeared you 
All be gone, 

And away the bearts that cheered you, 
‘Still trast oa! 


Though glad tones no longer woo you 
‘With their love, 
ana this lif seem dreary to you, 
Look above! 
‘Thoagh the path thet lies before yon 
Be not bright, ‘ 
And no guiding star shine o’er you, 
Still there’s Kght. 


Though the lyre once taned within you 
Be destroyed, 

And its stillness cease to win you 
Baek to joy, 

Though the werld may place beside you 
Polson’s cap, 

And all earth with scorn deride you, 
BUill look up! 


‘Theugh no heart be ever near you 
Like your own, 

Btil ane hope will come to cheer you, 
When alone— 

"Thosgh no spirit-love connects you, 
Never fear, 

One there is, whose power protects you— 
God is near. 


+ <0 + —___— 


GEORGE BLOOMFIELD, 


BY aANXIE 





x. 
. Wa hed emptied the third bottle of champagne. 
“George,” said my father, at the same time 
drinking my health, “‘ you are dull. and despond- 
ing this evening. You do not argue with your 
accustomed eagerness. From whence comes 
that billet-doux? It has not the appearance of 
ever having seen @ bondoir in Bond Street, or 
Piccadilly, and you are crashing it with « grim- 
ace capable of converting the best French wine 
into vinegar.” 
“ This billet-dowx, as you call it, is my teilor’s 
bill,” I replied, with a sigh; at the same time 


uttering an energetic oath, the repetition of which | 


I will dispense with. 
“Poor fellow |” exclaimed my father. 
“Do you speak of me, sir?” 6 
“No, George, of your tailor; however, I do 
net know but the epithet might suit you. But 
never mind, fill your glass, and do me the favor 
to name the sum due to your tailor.” 


16 


GEORGE BLOOMFIELD. 
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“Five hundred pounds, sir! around sum, as 
you perceive.” ' 

“Is that all?’ said my father, in an ironical 
tone; “that is very moderate indeed! a mare 
trifle 1” ‘ 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied drily, “but when it shall 
amoant to a thousand, it will be all the same, for 
there is very little ehance of his ever seeing my 
money.” 

“You talk very lightly, George, upon this 
subject, when you ought to consider in what way 
you can best redeem your credit. This course 
of life will not Inst always. How long do you 
flatter yourself you can continue’on this footing 
with the world 1” 

“I cannot aaswer that question immediately, 
the calcntation is too deep for the present state 
of my brains; @ dissipated man resembles a 
cannon ball, sliot from some powerfal engine, it 
Tuns e long way before it stops.” 

“True, but it will stop at last, and remark, 
my deat George, that in this case the charge is 
not as heavy as the projectile force. But, I have 
only one thing to say, and though I have re- 
peated it many times before, you have never, 
availed yourself of my counsels. You must 
marry an heiress, or a rich widow.” 

«‘ Heaven preserve me from widows !” cried I, 
vehemently, (for there was one, I recollected at 
that moment, one, as rich as—but I will not speak 
of her now). ‘As to heiresses, I do not believe 
in them, they are like ghosts, syrens, griffins, or 
wolves ; we hear them spoken of, and even cited 
as facts, which appear authentic, but one never 
encounters them face to face—at least, I never 
have had that good luck befall me.” 

That is to say, you have never taken the 
trouble to inform yourself of their existence. 
You are so wholly absorbed in your selfish plea- 
sures, as to be indifferent to everything that will 
render your success certain. Without some lit- 
tle manezavering you will not be likely to win 
their admiretion; though it cannot be denied 
you are a very handsome fellow.” 

“That is what all the ladies say,” replied I, 
casting a rapid glance at the mirror. 

“Five feet, eight inches.” 

“ Nine inches, sir.” : 

“ Still young enough, in all conscience.” 

“J think so, in spite of my wig.” 

“ Captain in the horse guards, too.” 

“ That is true, and I have been so for ten 
mortal years; time enough to become weary of © 
the title.” 

“Heir presumptive to an old baronetcy, and 
land worth three thousand a year, in the county 
of Yorkshire.” 
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FAS 
‘An estate encumbered with debts, and the 

dowry ef two old women who will live forever.” 

“ The greater reason for following my advice, 
“my dear George ; you well know you have noth- 
ing to expect from me ; if this projected dissola- 
tion of parliament takes place, I shall be obliged 
to go to the continent for the benefit of my health, 
for Ido not count upon my se-election—bat I 
percgive you are weary of listening tome. Do 
you go to the opera this evening 1” 

“I shall just look in for 2 moment; Lady 

has sent me a ticket as usual.” 

“Ab, well! my dear fellow, follow up your 
@hance in that quarter. Lady Hornsey is worth 
the trouble. A fine woman I am told, witha 
clear income of five thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, and a face the color of s dark nutmeg, 
aquint-eyed, and old enough to be my mother.” 

“The carriage is at the door,” said the ser- 
vant; very opportunely interrapshg ¢ our conver- 
sation. 

Thereupon my respectable father departed, 
Ieaving me with no other companions than the 
empty bottles and my own bitter reflections. 

“ George,” said I, to myself, in this forced 
poliloquy, “your father is right, you must marry 
now or never. Thirty years old next month! 
Time has slightly thinned my hair; and my 
moustache now and then betrays its age by a 
silver thread shining through the dark mass, my 
skin still retains its smoothness, and my step its 
elasticity. Thank Heaven! it is not too late yet ; 
bat time will not tarry—the spring is rapidly 
approaching, that will put an end to all my pros- 
pects, even to the patience of my most obliging 
creditors. It appears to me more than probable 
that before the next season, I shall be reduced to 
the option of Lady Hornsey or the King’s Bench. 
Whatever it be, let itcome! Death, rather than 
‘the dowager! In the meantime there is no rea- 
son why I should not profit by her opera ticket. 

“Habit, says the proverb, is second nature; 


and one can become accustomed even to the | 


most wretched existence; upon this principle, I 
gaily supported my uncertain position. Happily 
long practice had tanght me to bear with forti- 
tade the contrarieties of life, without which, my 
entrance into Lady Hornsey’s box would have 
been torture the whole evening; for, omactly 
across, and nearly closing up the passage way, 
with his elbow upon the railing, stood my honest 
tailor, elegantly dressed, and giving himself the 
airs of a dandy. Llostnothing of my assurance, 
but approaching him with much politeness, suf- 
fered him to see I did not shun his sight. He 
was only too proud of having been noticed by 
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“Upon what brilliant star are yon directing 
your astronomical observations?” I demanded, 
after having passed the usual compliments, and 
seeing his eye-glase resume its former direction. 

“My admiration is fixed upon Miss Mary 
Henderson,” replied he, ‘in that box under the 
chandelier to the right. Miss Henderson, the 
great heiress ; do you not know her ?”’ 

“What! a beauty, and an heiress? that isa 
conjunction unknown, even in the planetary 
world of London. Can you not favor me with 
an introduction to the lady ?” 

“T wish it was in\ny power to do so, captain,” 
replied the tailor with a smile, and a respectful 
bow. 

“I wish s0, too, with all my heart,” I answer 
ed, coming out of my box. “It would be a 
fortunate for you, a5 for me,” added I, trembling 
lest he should make some persona) application. 

Approaching the box of this new divinity, I 
raised my eyes to her face, and was ‘ perfectly en- 
chanted, for she was in faet, the most beautiful 
person I ever beheld—ahe was truly angelic! 

In Miss Henderson, were joined the regularity 
of the Grecian, with the characteristics of Bng- 
lish beauty, black eyes, fall of liquid softness, an 
alabaster brow, end complexion of the most del- 
icate tint; a head of classical beauty was sup- 
ported by a swan-like neck, the graceful motion 
of which gave a dignity to the whole; a hand 
and arm of such perfect proportions, as would 
have defied the talents of a modern Phidiss. 

“Tt is an angel!” I mentally exclaimed, “bat 
an heiress—O, no! that is impossible !” 

In despite of all my inquiries, I_coald obtain 
only in part any positive information conesrning 
the charming Miss‘ Henderson, who seemed to 
have attracted universal observation ; all those, 
to whom I addressed myself to obtain either 
genealogical or financial knowledge, seemed 4s 
ignorant as mapelf, in respect to the sudden ep 
parition of this brilliant star in the firmament of 
fashion. 

It is msetess to say, that before the end ef the 
first act, I had placed myself in such a position, 
as to see my divinity pass to her carriage when 
the play should be over. The time at length 
arrived, and she quitted the box, leaning wpoo 
the arm of an aged man, evidently her father, 
accompanied by a man, who semed to valee his 
moustache far above the attractions of the lady 
beside him—how I envied the fellow! Hf she 

appeared charming in the distanee, her 

'y lost nothing by @ nearer approach, and 
the sweetness of her voice, which occasionally 
reached my ears, completed the fascination which 
was partially begun. - 
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I faflowed the father and daughter until they 
entered the carriage, and the door closed upon 
them. I felt a strange sensation of despair. 

“A casriage, sirt a carriage? a cabriclet, 
tir? acheir all ready, sir?” resounded on all 


sides of me, and suggested a thought I could not’ 


resist. A moment afeer the equipage of Miss 
Henderson departed, I threw myself into a cab- 
Gilet. 


“Follow that carriage,” said I, rapidly to the 
coachman. ‘“‘ Whip ap, whip up, or you will 
lose the trace of it.” 


Do not fear, sir,” replied he, with a leer, “I. 


will nt lose an inch of ground—but ome mast 
not follow too nearly, or those fellows the foot- 
men will guess owr purpose and give us trouble, 
perhaps, defeat our project.” 

“What a worthy confidant,” thought I; “but 
ie mauers not, the end sanctifies the means.” 

‘We crossed many streets in the pursuit: at 
length the carriage of Miss Henderson stopped 
before a house situated = short distance from 
New-Road. My coachman at the same time 
reined up his horses, out of breath with fatigne. 
In fact, at that moment a strange idea came into 
my bead, some tromble to be sure, bas one can 
obtain nothing without trouble—Wworth the 
keeping. 

“My boy,” said I, to the coschmaa, “I 
promise you a sovereign, if you will apset me 
near thet house, withoot breaking any of my 
bones.” 

“Temderstand you,” be replied; “but it is 
Bot necessary to upset my cubriobet, I will ran 
against that post—you will jamp out, fall upon 
the pavement stunned, and usable to rise—then, 
T will take care of the rest.” 

Everything had turned out better than I could 
have hoped. Iwas fortunate in having made 
choice of such a wily coachman in this affair, so 
Tagreed to his proposal. He took.his measures 
to well, he tozched the post with so much skill, 
that bis cabriolet was overthrown by the shock 
and caused great confusion, while I fell very 
gtatly upon the pavement, without a wound, 
tecaping with ouly a few slight bruises. 

Isis useless to say that the cries of my coach- 
man (who played his part to admiration), upon 
‘eeing-me extended apparently lifeless, quickly 
heoaghs the people of the house, which was only 
a few steps distant, to onr assistance, and 1 heard, 
the voice of Miss Henderson inquiring suxiously 
if the gentleman was much hurt? Her fagher 
‘wes the first to approach me; in another mo- 
ent two vigorous footmen bad boree moe ia 
their arms te the heuse, where I was carefally 
placed spon 0 longe sofa. 





“Are you wounded, sir !” demanded Mr. Ham 
derson, with an air of kindly intereat, which 
tonched me exceedingly. . 

“No, sir, I think not,” replied I, ina heettp 
voice— hut Lam distressad and embarrassed at 
the trouble I have given you.” 

“ Do not mention it, my dear sir,” he replied ; 
“take some repose, I beseech you, endeavor: to 
calm yourself till the arrival of the physician, be 
will be here immediately.” 

If that'is the case thought I, I mast decamp - 
before he arrives; but I mast think of sonte plant 
to secure myself admission to the home to- 
morrow. - 

“T thank you a thousand times, sir,” said I 
resuming little more atrength. “I have no 
need of his services. My left arm is some- 
what sprained—but the bones are not brokes, 
T have been giddy from the sadden-fall, bat ins 
fow minutes I shall he entirely recowered. I will 
no-longer intrude upon your hospitality; thy 
name is George Bloomfield, captain in the horne- 
guards. I shall return immediately home. 1 
hope you will permit me st some future day $d 
testify the gratitude I feel, for the attentions you 
have so kindly bestowed upan me.” 

“T shall be charmed to see you at ali times, 
Captain Bloomfiehd, for I must te you I have 
the pleasure of knowing your werthy father— 
but I will not saffer you to depart yet; you cam 
scarcely sustain yourself—or, if you insist npes 
quitting ua, my carriage shall conduct you homa 
with all possible preeaation.” 

“ Sir, I beseech yau—not to—” 

“TI exapt it, my dparsir. But where were 
you going when the accident happened” 

“You are much tao good, sir, my bead is eon- 
fosed, I can scarcely remember—I believe, F 
think—I was going to meet some friends in Re. 
gent Street, we were to sup togetier after the 
opera; bat since you are eo kind as to lend me 
your carriage, I shall return to my father’s heuse 
immediately.” 

Daring this discussion, I fartively surveyed 
the countenance of the charming Mary, whase 
interest did not appear to have diminished since 
the return of my strength, 

I was certainly very pale, for a slight hrnise 
and pain in my left shoulder warned me that 
there was sufficient of reality in the adventure to 
sustain the progress of its romance. F took my 
leave at last with as much ease as I could assume, 
without compromising the good impression I had 
made, aad leaning upon the footman, advanced 
slowly to the carriage; but haying reached the 
door, I recollected it would be proper to ingtire 
the name-of my new friend, of whieh I mnst ap 


pear ignorant, With as much earnestness in my 
manner as I conkl command, I begged to be in- 
formed to whom I was indebted for so much 
kindness and attention. Mr. Henderson replied 
by giving me his card, and as I had only asked 
it for form’s Sake, I put it into my pocket with- 
ont looking at it. 

The domestica of Mr. Henderson took me 
home with all the precaution which my feeble 
condition exacted. My father had not yet re- 

* taraed from his club ; I forbade any one to inform 

him of my accident, supposing that, according to 
his usual custom, he would return in a condition 
which would require immediate repose. 
: After passing an excellent night, my sleep em- 
bellished by golden dreams, in which the most 
romantic love, in magnificent contrast with the 
leaden arrows of Cupid, gracefally intermingled, 
Larose in the most comfortable condition ima- 
ginable, -having nearly forgotten my fall. I had 
uchrcely completed my toilet, in which I had not 
neglected a black silk handkerchief to support 
my left arm, a powerfal means of attacking 
Indies’ hearts, when Isaw upon my table the 
card which I had received the evening before, 
and which I had taken out of my pocket upon 
going to bed.. What was my surprise, on read- 
ing, instead of the name of Henderson, that of 
Sir George Dansmith. Was it certainly the 
same card? Without doubt it was, for it also 
bore the number of the house in Horley Street. 
After my first expression of astonishment was 
over—I began to reflect in what respect my posi- 
tion would be changed. I took him for her 
father ; he is her uncle, I suppose. Her father 
is dead, that is sp much in my favor, for these 
parents have always some objections to make, 
when youhg persons desire to form disinterested 
matriages:” 

T entered the breakfast-room with this consol- 
ing thenght, and was received by my father with 
foesed compliments upon my evening’s adven- 
ture, of which he had heard a most exaggerated 
abequnt, 

I then recounted to him the true history, and 
ster my own fashion, taking the liberty of sup- 
preasing some circumstances which were bet- 
ter kept to myself. Idid not then speak of 
Mise Henderson, but dwelt « long time upon the 
kiadness of Sir George Dunsmith. He told me, 
added I, ellat -he had hed the pleasure of dining 
whh you & few days since. 

“Thatis tree,” eald my father, “no longer 
ago than last week at the Seymours, I was seat- 
edbeside:-him at the table; hé isan amiable, 
worthy man. The dinner was given it honor 
of his young “wife,” ; 
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“His wife! cried I, jumping ap from my 


chair. 

«What is the matter with you now?” said my 
father, regarding me with astonishment. 

“ His wife, sir! did yoq say his wife?” 

“Yes, sir, his wife, a charming young woman, 
I can assare you! Above all ] was struck with 
her magnificent black eyes; and what is more 
to the purpose—an heiress. They have been 
married about three weeks. She was a Miss 
Henderson.” 

I rushed from my chair, upsetting two or three 
china cups by the rapidity of my movements. 
I tore off the handkerchief from my arm and 
threw it into the fire, and then commenced to 


| walk the room with gigantic strides. 


“O, heavens!” exclaimed my father, traly 
frightened. “The unfortunate man is certainly 
crazy! there is no doubt of it; he has injured his 
brain in that unlucky fall; and this is the conse- 
quence of it.” 

While thus speaking, he rung the bell with os 
much violence, as if the house had been on fire. 

“For mercy sake, sir,” said I, stopping him, 
“do not thas alarm the neighborhood. I always 
conduct myself like a fool—an idiot—that’s all.” 

“Ah, well! Iam delighted to find it is nothing 
worse, George; but as it is not the first time, to 
my knowledge, you should act your part more 
quietly.” 

“Act my part!” cried I, “when FE have been 
upon the point of breaking my neck—all for 
nothing! bat I am going to tell you alf that has 
passed, and yo shall judge of my disappoint 
ment.” 

I then rectified my former statement, snd pat 
my father in possession of my true position. He 
listened to me with the most provoking glee, and 
after having complimented me upon what he 
called my impudence, finished by declaring, with 
an energetic oath, that I was the son of a worthy 
father, and reserhbled him perfectly. 

“My son,” said he, “let not this failure dis- 
courage you. You’will find heiresses every: 
where, and even pretty ones, if you take the trou- 
ble to look for them ; besides—at all events yort 
have always @ happy resource in the person of 
Lady Hornsey.” 

“Never talk of that old sorceress, sir! I shell 
have nothing more to do with her, nor with any 
ather, I am going to throw myself into the 
Thames.” 

“Bince such is your irrevocable decision,” 
said my father, without showing the slightest 
emotion, “the pond in Green Park would be 
much better for your business.” 

“As being much nearer, apparently, sir, but I 
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desire to do the thing inen agreeable manner ; 
I cannot dispense with depositing at the house of 
Sir George Dansmith a note containing my 
parting compliments. His house is on the way 
to the river.’” 

In fact, I presented myself at his door ; and in 
spite of my cruel discovery, I was not the lese de- 
sirous to show thyself to the adorable Lady Dun- 
smith, in the most interesting light. I had taken 
care to replace the black handkerchief, in case I 
should be received into her house. Bat this 
slight favor was denied me; Sir George Dun- 
smith and lady were not at home, aad I was 
obliged to leave my note, with my-verbal com- 
ptiments to testify my gratitude to them. 

The mildness in my character was never put 
toa severer proof than on this fatal day; but 
whether happy or unhappy, sad or gay, I must 
finish with a dinner. I recollected in good time 
that I was invited to dine with Lady Hornsey. 

Whether I was deceived in the hour, whether 
I had given too much time to my toilet, or wheth- 
eI bad been withheld by the sole desire of 
creating a sensation hy my entrance, Y cannot 
determine; but the fact was evident, I arrived 
late at Berkeley Square, and found the company 
seated at the table. The first object upon which 
my tye rested, was the beautiful Lady Dansmith. 
1 placed myself in the only vacant seat, and, very 
fortunately, found myself placed at her side. A 
Tecognition immediately followed, and my arm 
still ine sling, provoked questions which indi- 
cated anything but indifference on her part. 

We were soon engaged in the most animated 
conversation ; her mind and manners appeared 
asteducing 2s her angelic beauty; every word 
she uttered increased my adoration and despair. 

Idreak wine with Sir George, and could al- 
most have wished, that instead of wine his glass 
had been filled with a dose of prussic acid. But 
as Icould not act upon serch a murderous thought, 
the only vengeance in my power was, to pay 
assiduous court to his young wife. So I endeav- 
ored to do my best in this act of natural justice, 
4 Bacon calls vengeance. _ ‘ 

She listened with complacency to the many 
complimentary speeches I made to her. Mean- 
while, I observed from time to time an expres- 
sion of surprise upon her connteflance which I 
coald not explain. At last, in addressing her, 
I gave her the title of, your ladyship ; she inter- 
rupted me with hesitation, while 4 deep blush 
suifased her checks. 

“Ithink,” said she, “ you are in orror in re- 
gard to myself.” 

“Indeed !” replied I, with apparent calmness, 
while my heart beat with such violence I conld 
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scarcely prevent it feom leaping frome my chest, 
“have I not the honor of speaking to Lady 
Daunsmith ?” i 

No,” she replied, while directing my atten- 
tion to a very pretty person, with black eyes, 
seated at the right band of Lady Hornsey ; “‘ that 
is Lady Dunsmith. You did not see her last 
evening, because she was not well enough to ac- 
company us to the opera. She is my sister, and 
Tam on a visit to her. My name is Mary Hen- 
derson.”” 

Is there any need of a continuation - No, [ 
think not. Do you not guess the result of my 
adventure? Two months after this wild freak 
of mine, I had the pleasure of changing the name 
of Henderson to that of Bloomfield; a transfor- 
mation, which, I assure you, neither of us has 
ever had cause to regret. 





ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin Franklin was called on by @ com- 
mittee appointed to collect subscriptions towards 
building a church in or near the city of Philadel- 
phia. The committee was introduced to him 
in his study, and, after paying: their respects, 
handed him the subscription-paper, soliciting 
him to commence the same, being desirous he 
should be the first to contribute, with a view to 
influence others—he being at that time president 
of the Supreme Executive Council of the State 
of Pennsylvania. Tho doctor took the paper, 
read the heading, and wrote, Benjamin Franktia 
—five pounds (hard money, as it was called, was 
ver scarce, and paper money at a discount), 
and handed the paper back. The gentlemen 
luoked at the amount, then at each other, and at 
the doctor, they still'holding the paper in their 
hands. ‘ What is the matter, gentlemen? Have 
I made a mistake?” ‘‘ Why, your excellency, 
we were rather surprised at the smallness of 
your donation.” “Let me see again;” and 
taking the list in his hand, immediately wrote 
opposite his five pounds, “ money,” and 
handed them a five-pound bill of the State of 
Pennsylvania, saying: “ Brey man is the best 
judge of what he can give, and [ wish to give no 
false impression. He that gives more than he 
can afford, is a fool.” The committee left, 
wishing rather that he should have written fifty 
pounds and not paid one shilling, rather than 
write flve pounds and pay it—N. Y. Picayune. 





MAKE A BEGINNING. 


‘Those who are continually thinking what is best 
to do, seldom do anything. The great incentive 
to success is to- make a beginning. The first 
dollar saved, the firat mile travelled, are some- 
thing towards amassing a fortune and to com- 
pleting a journey; they show earnestness of pur- 
pose.’ How taany a poor, idle, erring outcast is 
now crawling through life in a state of wretch- 
edness, who might have held up his head snd 
prospered, if, instead of putting off hisresolutions 
of amendment and industry, he had only madé 
a beginning. —Ciaamag, 
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‘BY MRS. R. 7. ELDREDGE. 





Lovely, simple forest Gower, 
- Blooming; fading in an hour; 
Precious to the heart awhile, 

Calling forth one gladsome smile; . 
How I love thee, simple thing, 
Friehdship’s hutablestio@ering.- 

Bloom and fudé, stil! I witl stitine thes, 
In thy forest home I'll find thee, 
Gérner up thy fragments feir— 
‘Whilst thelg odor fille the alr; 

In some book I'll ondly press thm, 
Love them, shrine them, and carees them! 








BRIGAND LIFE. 


One incident was related to us, which is not 
calculated to show their domestic transactions 
in avery favorabte Ight, in spite of the usual 
romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brig- 
and’s bride. The chief of a band which infested 
this province had a oung. wife, very much at- 
tached to him, who followe him in all his peril- 
ous wanderings, and presented him with a son 
and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the 

jorious exploits of his sire. This unfortanate 
Bute bambino, however, 40 disturbed the peace of 
the brigand’s tent with its infantino cries, that 
he threatened mote than once to put an end to 
its wailing ; and one night, when returning sav- 
age and disappointed from an unsuccessful ex- 
pédition, he was again provoked by its squalls, 
rising guddenly in a fary, he put his threat into 
execution before the eyes of the terrified mother. 

From that moment love gave place in her 
heart to hatred and the desire of vepgeance ; 
while het husband, enraged at her continually 
regretting the child, and perhaps saspectin, 
some vindictive intentions on her part, resolved, 

some domestic squabbles, upon putting her 

also to death. One night, having confided his 
project to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
ead of the camp of brigands, he told him not to 
give the alarm if he heard the report of a gun, , 
as it would merely be himeelf giving s quietus 
to Is Giuditta: and with this warning he de- 
to his own tent, a little distant fom the 
others. Now it so happened that his loving 
spouse had fixed upon this very evening for the 
pérformance of her own long-nuréed schemes of 
revenge; and having deferred her own fate by 
her more than usually amiable defneanor, and 
artfully got her victim to sleep, she discharged 
the canines es i rifle tata bie body; and cut- 
ting off his head, escaped with it to io, 
where she claimed and obtained a reward from 
the authorities for his destruction. The nephew 
heard the report of the rifle in the night; and 
before warned, merely muttered to himself, ‘‘’o 
sio ch’ ammazza la Guidittg,” and turned quiet- 

ly round to sleep again —7ravels in Calabria. 





In. factious amd barbarous the 
men, as wll as men of tn batroglatod inc, 
to some one of the epidemic frensies that 
trouble and agitate the world at that moment. 





BRIGAND LIPS. 


A BUNATIC DOUTOR: 

Recently, while one of the patients of the Stare 
Lanatic Asylum, who was formerly a dector, 
was taking his accustomed stroll for air and ex- 
ercise, he was attracted to a house not far from 
the ssylum by the cries of a young girl, who, in 
climbing over s fence, had fallen and brokea 
her arm. On entaring the door he ascertained 
that the poor, decrepid, bed-ridden mother and 
the unfortanate girl, whose labor was the onh 
support of the two, were the only occupants. 
boy had been sent for a physician or surgeon. 
The doctor could not witness she youns girl's 
distress, so he instantly went to work and set and 
splinted the broken limb. The old lady with 
tears of joy and gratitude, exclaimed, “ yr, 
what's to pay?” “‘O, nothing,” he replied ; «ft 
am amply repaid in the satisfaction this opPr 
tunity has afforded me to relieve your daughter's 
distress.” “Thank you, dear doctor, and God 
bless you! But when the doctor we have sent 
for arrivea, who shall we say set the arm—what 
name and residence, doctor?” ‘ Tell him,” said 
our doctor, “that a patient from the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum did it.”—Utica Telegraph. 








WHAT IS NOF CHARITY. 

It is not charity to give a penny to a street 
mendicant of whom nothing is known, while we 
haggle with a poor man out of employment for a 
miserable dimé. It is not charity to beas down 
@ seamstress to starvation prices; to let her sit 
chilled in wet clothes sewing all day ; to dedact 
from her pitiful remuncration if the storm delay 
her prompt arrival. It is not charity to take a 
poor relation into the family, make her a slsve 
to all your whims, and taunt her continually with 
her dependent situation. It is not chanty 
turn a man who is out of work into the streets 
with his family, because he cannot pay his rent. 
It is not charity to extract the uttermost farthing 
from the widow and orphan. It is not charity 
to gre with a supercilious air and patronage, as 
if God had made you, the rich man, of differeat 
blood from the ahh 
claim is that he is poor. 
an extortioner—no! though you bestow 
thousands.— Boston Journal. 


ivering recipient, whose only 
It is not charity to be 
tons by 





THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 

Faith in his star is his all-dominating coavice- 
tion. Louis X{. had not firmer reliance on his 
leaden angels than Louis Napoleon on a certain 
“lucky Penny he got from a Norwood gipsey, 
representing herself as the granddaughter of that 
zingaro who foretold that Josephine wonld be sa 
empress. Describing his acquisition of that en 
chapted coin. gne day, shortly after his escape 
from Ham, when a very diseonsolate looking 
man about town here, and being asked what he 
thought would become of him? he replied, be 
had not the emallest doubt the prediction of the 
fortane-teller would be fulfilled, that he should 
become alos of tho French, the arbiter 
Europe, and—die by she hand of'a woman ! 
ridiculous! you exclaim. Well, is it any more 
so than his whole career for the last seven years 
would have sounded, if spoken of as a thing of 
possibility seven years ago t—Liverpoo! Albion. 
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ALL SORROW 35 REAL, 
‘BY GMORGS 2. COLTOX. 


All sorrow is real, howe’er it arlees, 

And all of cur theories, thoughts and sarmises, 
Concerning the begging of trials and troubles, 
Have enly the basis of 0 muny babble. 


Othello, possessing a glorious treasure, 

Wes deef to'the pleadings of quiet aind pleasure; 
Yet dvabtiees he would, ifhe could, have enjoyed it, 
For who will be wretched that e’er can avoid it? 


‘To me may your troubles seem purely ideal ; 
‘This mattereth not, for to you they are real; 
Noe Mghter to-day is your burden of sorrow, 
‘Biqcousn it may seern bus 2 trifle to-morrow. 


Vor sorrow, whenever its shade it unfoldeth, 

‘Is not in the scene, but the mind that beholdsth : 
Mapaleon grieved over nations uaraly, 

And se does the man in the mad-house as traly. 


At pleisare we move fn our various stations, 
Tet who of ue maketh kis own inclinations? 
‘Whe ruleth bis love, as it gwells or absteth? 
Or whe ean help hating the thing that he hateth! 


‘The power of accepting, and power of refusing, 
-£99 cars, yet our passions are not of eur choosing; 
And over the viends ef various-dishes, 

‘We gratify wish, but we make not our wishes. 
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BY FRANCIS W. SAWTBLLE. 


Ax was a cold, stormy night ; the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the wind, alternately dying 
away almost calm, and again rising in furieus 
gests, howled monrnfally through the rigging 
of the ships, as, dark and silent, they lsy moor- 


ed to the wharves. The river, roughened with , 


rain, swept swiftly and silently onward in cin 
ding and whirling eddies, swinging our boat 
round and roand, now out into the stream, now 
benging it in with a thump against the stairs to 
which the painter was made fast. The distant 
lights from the city winked feably through the 
tain, an though they too felt the dampness that 
wes penetrating us; aad altogether it was such 
a night as any reasonable main would have 
chosen to pess in his dry hammock in prefer- 
eae te an open boat, such as we were at the 
time oceupying. 

Three hours before, after a long pull against 
bead tide, we had landed the captain st the 
staizs, who left us with strict orders to remain 
by the boat antil hg returned. The situation 
was far from pleasant, bat ssilorlike, we en- 
deavared to pas a good filee upon the matter, 
consoling ourselves with the thought that » tep- 
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eail-yard would be an infinitely worse situation, 
and beguiling the time with such veracious and 
intellectual conversation as is common to dis- 
contented mariners under like circumstances. 

As there had been every appearance of raim 
hefore leaving the ship, we had taken the pre- 
cantion of bringing our water-proof clothes and 
sou’weeters, which, in a measare, protected us 
from the wet; and as a farther shelter, a largo 
tarpanlin, with which the boat was provided,. 
was stretched from one gunwale to the other,: 
and made fast to the rowlocks, so that with oer 
bodies snugly coiled away upon the thwaru, 
leaving only our hesds protrading between thei 
gunwale and tarpaulin, the whole concern bore: 
a rather distant resemblance to an immense tar- 
tle with four heads, each ornamented with a 
sou'weater. 

Among other topics of conversation, the eub- 
ject of love had been introduced, and as that 
had begun to flag, one of the boys fished ons 
from the stern locker a large bottle of “some- 
thing to take,” (this was a good many years ago, 
when it was as fashionable to partake, as it is 
now to abstain), to which we immediately paid 
our respects (just to keep the fog off our stom- 
achs), and as the Inst one, after a gradual and 
ptotracted elevation of the bottle, accompanied 
with a gurgling sound, returned it with a grace- 
ful flourish to the perpendicular, and gave vent 
to the feeling of gratification which it afforded 
him by an emphatic “ Ha,” he resumed his re- 
marks by tarning to old Joe Grammet, the cox- 
swain, with the inquiry: 

“ Well, Joe, what do you think of love? You 
have been knocking about the world for a good 
spell, and ought to have some little experience 
by this time.” 

“As to that,” retarded Joe, “I’ve always 
been more or less in love with plam duff, swamp 
seed, and such like, on a banyan day, besides 
which, I entertain no slight affection for the 
chap whose sou’wester and jacket I’m wearing.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the first speaker, 
“ We are all of us a little tender-hearted in that 
respect. But the kind of love of which we are 
now speaking, is that which usually terminates 
in a Qge-shilling ring, and » couple of dollars, or 
80, to the parson.” 

“O yes, I believe im that, too; not thet I have 
had much experience myself, but I’ve played 
second fiddle to a good deal of love-making in 
my day. One affair, in particular, I remember, 
cashe near getting one poor fellow twelve dozen 
atthe gangway, but turned out in the end for 
all the world jast like a story book.” 

The prospect of a story to pass the time was 
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by no means unpleasant, and edging closer to 
the speaker, we made big ‘cars to hear what Joe 
had to say. 

“It's not far from a good many years ago that 
this I’m going to tell you of took place, when I 
was a bit of 3 youngster. Iwas in the service 
then, as I have been, off and on, ever since. 
‘We had been stationed at Boston for some time, 
sud were getting rather weary of remaining ¢0 
long inactive, when orders came down from the 
Admiralty to fit out a frigate for a craise up the 
Straits, and I was chosen as one of her crew. I 
was highly delighted, as you may suppose, with 
the idea of going into the Mediterranean ; for, 
betag young, I was of course romantic, and 
thought all that was requisite to my perfect hap- 
piness was to visit the classic scenes of which [ 
had read a great deal too much for my own 
good, and sach a fool did I make of myeelf, that 
instead of turning into my hammock to get my 
regalar sleep, as I shouki have done, I used to 
poke about the decks moonlight nights, looking 
at the stars, and repeating to myself some verses 
of Byron’s, that began : 

“The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho—” 
did something or other she ought to have been 
ashamed of (I forget what now), and altogether 
I was as happy in anticipation as you can well 
imagine. 

“As is usually the case, when a person has 
placed his whole mind and hopes upon any ons 
thing, I was disappointed, for happening to be 
ashore one day on liberty, I cut up a bit of a 
shine (it isn’t necessary to the story fo tell you 
what; even if it was, I shouldn’t do it), for 
which my name was removed from the list for 
the Straits, and I was ordered on board the re- 
ceiving ship for one year. 

“T bore the disappointment with the fortitude 
and philosophy of a boy of eighteen. Had I 
been a Frenchman, I should have written a very 
pathetic epistle, addressed to mankind in gen- 
eral, and at once taken leave of « heartless und 
unsympathizing world; but, unfortunately, be- 
ing a full-rigged John Ball, I was merely sulky, 
® state of mind which progared for me a genteel 
sufficiency of kicks and cuffs from my shipmgtes, 
for what they chose to term my very unsocial 
behaviour. Nothing could have been better for 
me than anch treatment ; for what with whipping 
one chap, getting whipped by another, aad the 
paix of us being flogged at the gangway the next 
merning for fighting, I was thoroughly curéd, 
and acknowledged to be a good. shipmate before 
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“« Among the many good fellows stationed om 
board the receiving ship, was one Boyal Back- 
stay, a young chap, who slung his hammock next 
to mine. He was about two years older than 
myself, a general favorite, and belonged to an 
excellent family (the Backstays of Staffordshire), 
was next of kin, and would inherit the title and 
estate of his uncle, Sir Topmast Backstay, a 
rich but penarious old codger, and a member of 
Parliament, who had kept Royal on such an 
extremely short allowance that, partly in conse- 
quence of some little debts, and partly frem « 
spirit of adventure, he had shipped for a five 
years’ term in the navy, 8 proceeding which 
caused his uncle to swear tremendously, and set 
about getting his discharge. Royal, on his part, 
swore still harder, and utterly refused to accept 
his discharge, and here the matter rested. 

“Thad given him some cause of offence the 
first day om board, which led to a severe sud 
protracted combat, resulting in four black eyes 
and a pair of broken noses between us, neither 
being declared the victor ; from that day forward 
we wore the Damon and Pythias of the ship. He 
was a remarkably fine looking fellow, was Roy- 
al, and as active as a whole colony of monkeys; 
® description of talent that seldom goes unre 
warded in the service, and he was in consequence 
promoted to the office of coxswain of the cap- 
tain’s gig, whereupon ke lost no time in procur 
ing for me a berth as one of the gig’s crew, and I 
pulled the stroke oar. This was a piece of great 
good fortune, for while the liberty days of the 
other men were like angels’ visits, we had every 
day, our only duty being to pall the captain on 
shore in the moming, and he, being s very it 
dulgent man, allowed us to ran about the town 
wherever we chose, only requiring us to be at 
the boat in season to take him off again at night, 
@ requirement which we scrupulously complied 
with. : 

“Phe rest of the boat’s crew used to take 
themselves off to places where the web-footed 
portion of humanity most do congregate ; baf 
Royal and myself, being a trifle aristecratic or 
so in our ideas, found more amusement rambliag 
about up-town among the geatry, and many & 
nice, little adventure we fell in with by #0 doing. 
The spot most infested by us was some two oF 
three miles baek fromthe docks, ameng the 
very pretty surburban residences of the better 
class of citizens, a faverite haust of nursery 
maids when taking their little charges out for 
an. airing, and who were not unfrequently a 
companied by the ladées of the family. By diat 
of a lavish but jadicions distribution of candy, 


Thad fought my way half through our mess, — } or ‘tally,’ as they call it in Bngtend, we s00- 
a 3 
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ceeded in establishing a pretty extensive ac- 
qusimance among the infantry and nnreery 
weids ; and from the children the acquaintance 
soon spread to the ladies, who were evidently 
not at all displeased with the respectful famili- 
arity of such a man as my friend Royal ; for al- 
thoagh his dress showed him to be but a com- 
mon sailor, yet with his very pleasing address, 
aad uncommon fine figare, which the pictur- 
eeqhe costume of the navy set off to great ad- 
vantage, and evidences of refined taste, such as 
dainty, little patent leather pumps, elaborately 
striped étockings, and handkerchief of the finest 
linen, perfumed with the choicest and most deli- 
cate extracts, he fairly realized the ideal satlor- 
boy of romance and the stage; and many a 
time have I waited for hours, white Royal, seat- 
ed upon one of the benches beneath the trees, 
held long and, apparently, very interesting con- 
versations with some aristocratic young lady, 
who, with sparkling eyes and suspended breath, 
listened with intense interest to the thrilling re- 
cital of wonderfal adventures, and perils by sea 
and land, throagh which he had not passed, and 
many a sigh and regret did the thought occasion 
that he was only 8 sailor. 

“ Akbough this state of things continued for 
some time, and we were constantly meeting the 
same people, yet Royal appeared to have no 
preference whatever, which I considered some- 
thing quite remarkable in a young fellow of his 
temperament. It is morally impossible that I 
could have been in his place withont falling des- 
perately in love with half a dozen of them, at 
least. There was, however # marked difference 
in their treatment of us. Me, they addressed in 
a patronizing and condescending manner, and to 
save my life I couldn’t get upon a comfortable 
footing with any one whose rank was more ex- 
ated than that of a nursery maid ; but although 
oar station in life was supposed to be precisely 
similar, they always treated him as an equal, 
whieh was conclusive evidence to me that a real 
gentleman will always command respect, theugh 
for the time he may be under a cloud. 

“Two or three months passed in this manner, 
and we became as well known as the trees under 
which we lounged, when a circumstance occur- 
red that gave @ new torn to oar pursuits. One 
bright sapshiny morning, having pulled the cap- 
tain on shore rather earlier than usual, we took 
a longer and more cirenitous route than usnal to 
reach our accustomed place of resort, when in 
passing a sort of variety store, and noticing a 
display of confectianary in the window, it oc- 
carred to us that our supply of candy for the 
children was exhausted; accordingly turning 
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back, we entered the store to replenish. * There 


‘was no one in when we entered, but a variety of 


sounds issuing from a room in the rear of the 
store, showed that it was not entirely doserted, 
so beating a tattoo on the counter with our 
knuckles, to attract attention, we awaited the 
appearance of some one. 
the rear room opened, and a young girl of, I 
should say, not more than seventeen, tripped 
behind the counter, and awaited our.wishes. I 
really think I never beheld a more beantiful 
creature since I was christened than that same 
candy shop girl. The pretty pink dress she had 
on went right to my heart, and Royal's, too, I 
should judge by the way he gazed at her, saying 
never a word. She looked at us a moment, but 
as'we did nothing but stare, she blushed vigor- 
ously, dropped her bright black eyes, which were 
fringed with lashes of not quite a fathom in 
length—at least, pretty nedt it—and stammered 
something about her father being out. 

“The poor little thing’s embarrassment re- 
minded us of our radeness, of which we did not 
before consider, so surprised were we at finding 
such a divinity in such a place, and Royal, who 
was famous for pretty speeches, assured her he 
was delighted that her father was not in, as he 
only wanted a little candy, which would doubt- 
leas be all the sweeter for being put up by such 
a charming young lady. The poor child blushed 
harder than ever at this, and assumed a very 
solemn expression, which looked oddly enough 


‘on such a pretty young face, mixed up with so 
‘many blushes. 


Royal saw that she did not ad- 
mire the style of his conversation, and became 
more respectful 

“«T don’t know how it happened, bat it took a 
long while to do up that caady. First her little 
fingers would tremble, and she would drop a 
stick, which Royal would pick up and return; 
then the paper wouldn’t get in the right position, 
or the string became tangled, and she and Royal 
would try a long while to clear it—or, rather, 
she tried, and Royal only pretended to do so— 
she, all the time, endeavoring to look as sober as 
possible ; but the string, instead of getting bet- 
ter, got worse and worse ; indeed, there seemed 
some danger that their fingers would get tangled 
up together in their efforts to clear it, until it 
becoming evident she would never get the parcel 
done up in her fintter, ahe dropped the whole 
affair on the counter, and burst into a merry, lit- 
tle laugh, so contagious that we joined with as 
much heartiness as though it had been the funni- 
est thing in the world. This broke the i ice, ‘and 
we chatted away a long while as pleasant as 
possible; or, rather, Royal and she did; and 


Presently the door of 
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for all I know, we might have stayed till this | was,,indeed. Is was easy to perceive thet some || 


time, so pleased did they seem with each other, 
had there not -entered the shop a little, hard fea- 
tured old man, who glanced sharply and angrily 
from us to the girl. We interpreted her anxious 
and rather distressed look as a wish for us to go. 
Accordingly paying for our purchases without 
any more words, we took our leave. 

“TY expected Royal would have a good deal to 
say about our adventure as we continued our 
walk, but to my surprise he was silent as a post, 
and seemed rather displeased than otherwise at 
my remarks concerning the little lady; so after 
two or three trials, I gave up the attempt to 
make her the: subject of our conversation, and 
we continued our walk in silence. : 

“We did not remain as long ag usual at our 
accustomed lounging place, but having disposed 
of the candy, Royal dragged me off to the busi- 
ness part of the town, where we spent the whole 
day shopping. There was no end of fine things 
he seemed to have occasion for. You would 
have thought he was fitting himself out for a 
four years’ cruise with a wedding party, by the 
natare and amount of the articles he bought that 
day. 

“The following mbrning found us again at 
the candy shop. The young lady made her ap- 
pearance as before, and though a little surprised, 
not very displeased at our advent. Very mach 
the same performance was gone through as on 
the day before, except that there was more free- 
dom on both sides, and, as had been agreed upon 
between us, I sat drumming my heels upon a 
sugar box outside the door, watching for the old 
man, who appeared to have some regular busi- 
ness abroad at that hour every morning, while 
Royal negotiated with the little lady the impor- 
tant trade in candy. As the old fellow made his 
appearance round a distant corner, I gave the 
concerted signal, and we quickly took ourselves 
out of sight before he could be aware of our 
visit. A look of intelligence passed between 
Royal and the girl at my signal, and his abrupt 
departure, and from that day there was a tacit 
understanding between them. It is astonishing 
how s mutual understanding, if ever so slight, 
helps along an acquaintance ; that or something 
else must have done so in this case, for day 
after day, and week after week, found us at the 
same spot. I have always been at a loss to con- 
jecture what became of so much candy; the 
price of sugar, I think, must have advanced 
very materially during that period. 

“At length, one morning, upon going to the 
shop as usual, the girl was not to be seen, and 
in her place was the old man, and very cross he 
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thing was in the wind, and what, Royal was de- 
termined to find out; for though the old fellow 
treated him with anything but civility, be per 
sisted in remaining in the shop, while I—more 
from habit than anything else—took my acem- 
tomed seat on the sugar-box outside. J had se 
there some minutes, while Royal was trying 
every possible method to leara something of his 
litele friend, when, quick as a flash, the young 
lady herself darted from the door adjoining the 
store, skipped a bit of a note into my hand, end 
flew back again so rapidly that I hardly saw her 
myself, and am sure no one else did. By this 
time, Royal bad rendered himself #0 obnoxious 
to the old man ghat he fairly tarned him ont of 
the shop, with the request that he would never 
enter it again. I think I never saw a more de- 
jected countenance than Royal’s, as he joined 
me on the walk, and we left the spot. . 

“« What's the matter, shipmate ?’ I asked, ss 
we walked slowly away. ‘You coulda’t look 
more down in the moath if some one had stolen 
your chest of go-ashore clothes. Has your litle 
bird flown, or sick, or what?’ 

«7 don't know; that is the worst of it,’ be 
replied, with a face as long as the fore-to’-bow- 
line. ‘I must manage somehow to see her agein 
before I go on board the ship to-night, even if 1 
have to desert for the purpose. She would, I 
feel certain, have communicated with me in some 
manner had is been in her power. It is from 
her neglect to do so that I fear something serions 
has oocerred.’ 

“Why, the fact is, Royal,’ I replied, ‘yoo 
are not smart. Now, although you have had % 
much talk with the little gipay, and I so litde, it 
is clear that I am the favorite, as is evident from 
her not taking the trouble to communicate with 
you, while she did with me, though I havens 
had time to read her note yet.’. At the same 
time, L drew from my pocket the little letter, 
which, Royal snatched from my hand as thoogh 
his life depended upon getting it away from 
me. 

“The instant change in his countenance would 
have been sufficient evidence that the content 
were not of a very nnpleagbat nature, even if be 
had not passed the note to me upon finishing 
perusel, It was evidently hastily written, in & 
round school-girl hand, with many erasures, and 
an occasional spot, which may have bean made 
by tears. She commenced by saying that ber 
father had discovered his frequent visite os the 
store, was very angry, and treaved per with 
great severity in consequence, forbidding her 
go into the store again when gentlemen were 


present ; that ehe feared she had done wrong in 
having had any conversation with him whatever; 
that ow they must never, never inieet again ; she 
wished they never had met; and concluded by 
earnestly desiring that he would not call at the 
store again, as her father would be so angry; 
and, in particular, shé hoped he would not en- 
deavor to meet her in the park, where she walk- 
ed every afternoon from three till four. 

“Of course we respected her wishos—all ex- 
cept the last, with which Royal could hardly be 
expected to comply. 
the time she wished us not to see her, we were 
posted in the park, watching every female that 
passed, af though we suspected her of an intent 
to pick our pockets. 

At length, after what seemed a young eter- 
nity, Mary made her appearance, looking bright- 
er and prettier than ever, and accompanied by a 
maid-of-all-work, whom we had often seen at the 
sore, Royal and myself, like heartless wret#hes 
as we wera, to plague such a dear little innocent, 
hid ourselves behind a clump of trees, that we 
might have an opportunity of seeing whether 
she expected us. Upon entering the park, she 
ganeed furtively in every direction, but not see- 
ing the person, her look became more anxious, 
and upon reaching the spot near where we were 
concealed—from whence she could obtain a view 
of the whole place—the certainty that we had 
not come forced itself upon her, and the poor 
Utdte thing, raising her handkerchief to her eyes, 
burst into tears. 

“This was rather too much for me, and I gave 
Royal a tremendous kick to rouse him into ac- 
tion; bat he needed no hint from me, for at the 
intant he was in the act of springing from his 
hiding place, and coming softly behind them, 
geatly touched Mary on the arm. Starting md- 
daly, she looked up into his face with an ex- 
prtion so fall of joy, and love, and confidence, 
tut my heart smote me for having had anything 
whatever to do with the affair; for, of course, I 
tad nd means of knowing Royal’s intentions, 
ail inwardly resolved if he did not swear to 
nhs honestly by her, I would inform her 
“Mary’s first act was to have another little 
qrying spell, and, woman-like, to reproach Roy- 
al for doing that which, if he had not, would 
have broken her heart altogether. Mary’s com- 
pation soon fell behind, to keep company with 
yours trily, which she did for an hour, at least, 
oa that day, and a score or two of days subse- 
quently. According to all the rules of story- 
telling, I onght to have fallen desperately in 
love with the girl, but that was rather more than 
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At least two hours before | 
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Iconld do. I tried hard enough, and so I be- 
lieve did she, but the fact is, I was nearly as 
tauch in love with Mary as Royal himself, and 
the coarse, though good-natared, ' servant-girl 
could hardly supplant her, while at the same 
time Royal was so much more splendid than 
your humble servant, that I was completely 
eclipsed. : 

“The interview, as I have said, lasted « fall 
hour, and it was with a countenance radiant 
with happiness that Royal parted from Mary at 
the park gate. y 

“Joe, my boy, I’m the happiest dog alive,’ 
said he, as he joined me. ‘She’s to meet me 
here again to-morrow.’ 

“T felt sorry to mar his happiness, but trae to 
my virtuous resolve, I was determined to find 
out his intentions; so giving him a peculiar 
look, I ejaculated ‘if—’ 

“<«Tf what? he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“<Tf I don’t prevent it by informing her fa- 
ther,’ I eaid. } 

“What the deace do yon mean, Joe ? said 
he, angrily. ‘I can bear a great deal from you, 
but you'll oblige me by not joking upon that 
subject.’ : : 

“<TUs no joke,’ I continued; ‘I never was 
more serious in my life. Now listen attentively 
to what I am going to say, and your answer 
wilt decide whether I pnt a stop to these inter- 
views or not. I want to know what it is your 
intention to do with our little friend; no doubt 
you like her, and would not see her injured for 
your right hand. But consider what you ara 
doing. If you were always to fill the same sta- 
tion you do now, it would be right and proper, 
no doubt, to keep up the intimacy, and some 
day marry the girl; but itis not so. In a few 
years—a few months, perhaps—you will be a 
rich man, with a handle to your name; one of 
the aristocracy in fact, and expected to take your 
wife from your own class. When that time ar- 
rives, you will hesitate long, and do much vio- 
lence to your feelings, sooner than wed one of 
her station, however much’ you may like her; 
and so the poor child must have her heart 
broken to gratify a passing fancy of yours. In- 
deed, it is the fable of the donkey and the frogs 
realized—while it is fun for the donkey, it is 
death for the frogs. Mary is the mnocent lite 
frog, who must die, because you, a great strap- 
ping jackass, must needs kick, and flap, and 
fidunce about in thé little pond which she inhab-” 
its, when you might as well, with the whole 
world before you, choose some other- spot to 
amuse yourself, where you would then injure no 
one.’ 
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“¢Well, really, Joe, I didn’t suppose there 
was so much talk in you,’ said Royal, with a 
laugh. ‘I’m certainly very much obliged to 
you for the simile. But seriously, I had long 
ago considered all that you have said, and fully 
and decidedly made up my mind as to what 
cotrse I shall pursue in regard to the child, as 
you call her; so set your mind at rest upon the 
subject. I intend to marry her as soon.as possi- 
ble, and before I leave Portsmouth. Her father, 
to be sure, is opposed to such a proceeding, be- 
cause he hopes for his child to do better than to 
marry a common sailor; for which I do not 
blame him ; indced, she is worthy a better fate. 
Did he know what my prospects really are, he 
would doubtless be as anxious to promote the 
match, as he is now to thwart it; while, on the 
other hand, did Mary suspect the truth, the poor 
little thing would be frightened by the same 
doubts that have found a place in your stupid 
brain. Besides which, it will be a great pleasure 
and a matter of no little pride to me, if she con- 
sents to marry me as a sailor. You perceive, 
therefore, there are no grounds for your fears, 
and also why I keep my real condition a secret 
from Mary. Were I free from the service, I 
should marry as soon as I could obtain her con- 
sent. Iwould apply to my uncle for my dis- 
charge; put if he thought I really wished to be 
released from the navy, he would keep me there 
as long as possible. My only course, therefore, 
is to wait "patiently. until he himself offers to re- 
lease me, which will be soon, I fancy; so give 
yourself no uneasiness about Mary. No one 
can be more solicitous for her real welfare than 
Iam myself.’ 

“ Royal’s words carried conviction with them, 
and I was satisfied. The next day, and the 
next, and for many succeeding days, did the lov- 
ers enjoy their stolen interviews uninterruptedly, 
until one afternoon, while walking, as usual, to 
and fro, on one of the paths, dur second lieuten- 

" ant made his appearance in the park, and secing 
Royal in company with a lady, turned his steps 
in that direction, and gazed earnestly, and in a 
manner calculated to give offence, to say the 
least, at Mary. Royal, aware that he would get 
himself into serious difficulty by resenting his 
conduct in any way, passed on without any re- 
mark, though I could see he with difficulty con- 
trolled his feelings. I was overjoyed to see the 
lieutenant continue his walk without molesting 
them farther; for knowing Royal’s proad spirit, 
I feared an explosion, which would inevitably 
have resulted in his being deprived of his lib- 
erty ; for the lieutenant was a person who would 
stoop to any meanness to revenge the slightest 
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injury ; indeed, he was universally disliked by 
both officers and men for his insolent and over. 
bearing manner; but being the son of an admi- 
ral, and possessing considerable influence, every 
one stood more or less in fear of him. 

“From the character of the man and his man- 
ner upon meeting Mary, I feared we had not 
seen the last of him; nor were my fears without 
foundation, for, upon returning to the boat-land- 
ing that afternoon, we found him waiting for 
us. Approaching Royal, he addressed him ina 
condescending manner, and after a few casual 
remarks, inquired : 

“Where did you capture that pretty little 
craft I saw you conveying this aflernoon? Who 
and what is she?” 

“¢ A friend of mine,’ answered Royal, coldly. 

“A friend of yours, eh? You may as well 
tell me who she is, fur I have taken quite a fancy 
to her, and intend to make her a friend of mine, 
alsog 

“¢That she will never be,’ retorted 
angrily. i 

“Be carefal of your words, young mau, or 
you may get yourself into difficulty,’ returned 
the lieutenant. ‘It would be strange, indeed, if 
a young wench, who keeps company with a fel- 
low like you, should refuse the civilities of an 
officer.’ 

“ The approach of the captain at this moment, 
prevented the angry retort which Royal could 
scarcely refrain from uttering, and in silence we 
pulled the boat to the ship’s side. 

“Both Royal and myself were troubled with 
anxious forcbodings that night, for the lieuten- 
ant had it in his power, if he saw fit, to prevent 
our going on shore again while we remained st 
Portsmouth ; a prospect of a not very cheering 
nature to a young fellow in Royal’s situation; 
and it was with a great deal of trepidation we 
awaited the hour for the captain to go on shore, 
when it would be apparent whether or no our 
liberty had been stopped. To our joyfal sar 
prise, we found, when the gig was piped away, 
that our places in the bout had not been supplied 
by others, and it was with light hearts wo pulled 
the boat to the landing, reproaching ourselves 
with having entertained so bad an opinion of the 
lieutenant. : 

“Having roamed about the town ad usual 
hrough the morning, we turned oar steps to 
ward the park at the accustomed hour, and s¢s- 
ing ourselves near the entrance gate, awgited the 
appearance of Mary, and her shadow, the sf 
vant girl, from whom she appeared never to be 
separated ; at least, when she came to the park. 
‘We had been there some little time, and so busi- 


Royal, 


yy engaged in conversation that for a minute or 
two we had forgotten to look toward the gate to 
observe whether our friends were in sight, when 
we were startled by the sound of voices, and 
looking up, beheld Mary running hastily towards 
us, while her companion was in a violont alterca- 
tion with the lieutenant, upon. whom she was 
bestowing a ‘ piece of her mind’ with exceeding 
emphasis. 

“*O dear, I am so glad you are here!” ex- 
daimed Mary, as Royal flew to meet her. ‘Who 
is that man, and what does he mean?’ and she 
pointed tremblingly at the lieutenant, who hav- 
ing disengaged himself from the girl, was hastily 
approaching them. 

“*Ah, my darling,’ said the lieutenant, ‘s0 
you are playing the modest, are you, and pre- 
tending to be frightencd? Come, come, that 
wont do with me; it’s a very pretty dodge, but 
T understand it perfectly.’ And he extended his 
band toward Mary. 

“*Stand back, sir!’ roared Royal, in a furious 
passion. ‘Stand back, or I’ll show you a dodge 
you don’t understand !’ 

“*8o you dare threaten your superior officer, 
do you, fellow? You may consider yourself 
good for four dozen at the gangway to morrow 
morning. So yon may as well leave the girl to 
my care, and go quietly down to the boat, and I 
may, perhaps, overlook your insolence.’ 

“*Take that, you cowardly whelp!’ roared 
Royal, striking him a crushing blow iu the face, 
which sent him reeling into the centre of a mud- 
dy pool by the side of the path, from which he 
extricated himeelf, dripping with water, and, 
without saying a word, walked rapidly away. 

“The instant the blow was strack, we became 
aware of the disagrecable situation in which we 
had placed ourselves; the rules of the service 
were strict, and the punishment for striking an 
officer severe in the extreme. We well knew 
vith what intention the lieutenant had walked 
away 20 quickly, and that we might expect a 
fis of marines after us at any moment. 

“That Royal should be adverse to having 
Mary see him arrested, and perhaps brutally 
weated before her face, was very natural; and 
he consequently, after soothing and relieving her 
agitation as much as possible, hurried her de- 
partare with an apocryphal story of some basi- 
ness he was obliged to attend to immediately. 

“The whale affair had been so strange, and 
Royal’s evident anxiety to terminate the inter- 
view so unusual, that it was with a very sorrow- 
fal and bewildered countenance Mary lefs the 
spot. No sooner had she disappeared round @ 
corner, than with a simultaneous action, though 
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without exchanging » word—for we both knew 
too well the necessity of expedition—we hast- 
ened toward the bost-landing, to avoid, if possi- 
ble, being dragged through the streets as prison- 
ers; nor was there a moment to spare. We no 
sooner reached the landing than we were seized 
by a file of marines, a pair of handcuffs slipped 
on to our wrists, and in five minutes more we 
were in confinement in the brig, or ship-prison. 

‘The punishment for euch an offence as Roy- 
al had committed, and ia which I was impli- 
cated, eould only be inflicted by order of a 
court martial, and our greatest source of appre- 
hension during the first part of our confinement, 
was that the trial would not take place fora 
number of days, during which our friends would 
naturally experience no little anxiety, to say 
nothing of the indignities the lieutenant might 
offer Mary, who would be sure to visit the park 
as usual. But our anxiety upon this point was 
speedily put at rest, for the lieutenant, in his 
solicitude to have us punished at once, did the 
very thing which of all others we could have 
wished. By his urgent solicitation, the officers 
convened, and the court martial was held at 
once, so that scarcely an hour intervened between 
our arrest arftl our being led into court. 

“The trial was soon over; there being lite * 
more necessary in such cases than for the officer 
making the complaint to state the circumstances, 
lite or nothing being allowed to be sajd in be- 
half of the defendant. In our case, the proceed- 
ings were unusually abridged, no witnesses be- 
ing necessary—the lientenant’s magnificent black 
eye being sufficient evidence, evon if we had not 
pleaded guilty to the charge. 

“The court conferred for s moment, when the 
senior officer proceeded to read the sentence, 
‘which was, ‘that Royal Backstay, seaman, for 
assaulting and wounding an officer of his British 
Majesty’s naval service, be, and hereby is, sen- 
tenced by a competent court martial to receive 
twelve dozen lashes upon his bare back, well 
laid on; immediately after receiving which, to 
be transferred to the sloop-of-war Teazer, to pro- 
ceed to the East India station, there to remain . 
during the four years remaining of the term for 
which he shipped. And that Joseph Grummet, 
seaman, who appears to have taken no active 
part in the assaalt, receive the ordinary punish- 
ment of four dozen and four on the bare back.’ 

“Immediately after the reading of the sen- 
tence, we were led back to the brig, and the irons 
were again fastened on Royal’s wrists, while my 
ows hands—on account of the lightness of the 
punishment—were left at liberty. My own sen- 
tence was a mere nothing. Many and many s 
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‘ 
time had I received the same number of lashes ; 
indeed, it was the usual punishment for light 
offences ; besides which, my back, from repeated 
and generous flogging, had beagme hard and 
callous, as is frequently the case with fan loving 
men-of-war’s-men, and I could take four dozen, 
jand put my jacket on top of them without wink- 
ing. But the case was different with Royal; a 
lash had never touched his back ; consequently 
the infliction would be much more severe, for in 
first floggings the back is tender, and the lash 
enters deeply into the flesh, drawing blood at 
every stroke, and leaving a scar for life. Besidcs, 
twelve dozen are a great many lashes. Men 
have died before now ere the number was com- 
pleted, and I had great fears for Royal. But he 
professed to think nothing of it. At the worst, 
he thought, it could bat lay him up for a month 
or so; but then it must be considered he had 
never tasted the ‘cat.’ The remainder of his 
sentence, however, gave him the greatest uneasi- 
“ness. The Teazer was to sail immediately, and 
although his uncle might procare his discharge, 
it would be too late, the ship must have sailed, 
and a year must elapse, before he could return 
to England; and a year is & long while to a 
young fellow ix love. 

“We talked the matter over, pro and con, 
until night, when with the darkness we relapsed 
into silence, each being sufficiently occupied with 
his own thoughts. Suddenly Royal turned to 
me, and @aid, earnestly : 

“¢Joe, I must communicate with Mary to- 
night, that she may be prevented from going to 


the park to-morrow. I would not have her Bee - 


the lieatenant, and hear his account of my pan- 
ishment for the world. Y must get # message to 
her to-night.’ 

“¢Ymposstble !’ I exclaimed. ‘There is no 
bost going on shore to-night ; besides, who moe 
take a message to her if there was 1’ 

“No, it’s not impossible,’ he replied, dlonly. 

“T understood him in a moment. 

“©¢Prue,’ I replied, ‘my hands are at liberty, 
the brig door is open, with only a marine to 
guerd it. It is possible I might succeed in es- 
caping. I will try if you wish it; but consider 
to what you expose me. It is neither more nor 


less than desertion, and yon know the penalty. | 


Is the object to be gained worth the risk “’ 
“He made no answer at the time, and for 


nearly half an hour remained silent, absorbed in | 


his own thonghts. At length, in a low and 
scarcely articulate voice, he said : 
*¢ Joe, I would do as much for you.’ 
«phat ia enough,’ replied. “What shalt I 
‘ say to her’ 
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“«« Whatever you think best. You know my 
wishes, and can best jadge what to say when you 
see her.” 

“It was already late, and there was no time 
to be wasted ; so creeping close to the door, I 
waited till the marine on guard passed, and elip- 
ping softly by him, gained the side of » gm 
before he turned. Crouching down in the shad- 
ow, I waited until he tarned again, when quickly 
and silently I crawled to an open port, and slid- 
ing down by the fore chains, dropped noiselesaly 
into the watcr, and struck out for the shore. 

“Tt was a long swim, and I was nearly ex- 
hausted before reaching the land. So clamber. 
ing up the pier wall, I sat down to recover my 
breath; but a single glance toward the ship 
showed me that my escape was already discov: 
ered. There was now no time to rest. Spring- 
ing up, I ran with all speed toward the part of 
the town in which Mary resided. Arriving st 
the house, I saw to my dismay that the store 
was closed. To alarm the house, would be to 
arouse the old man, and before I could succeed 
in seeing Mary, the guard from the ship would 
be at my heels. As I stood hesitating what to 
do, I glanced upward, and to my great comfort 
saw a light in one of the upper windows. Scrap 
ing up « handfal of gravel, I threw it againt 
the sash. Immediately some one came to the 
window, raised it, and looking out, inquired 
who was there. I recognized the voice as be 
longing to the girl I had seen so often with 
Mary. Stepping to the spot where the light 
shone upon me, I answered : 

“‘It is Joe. Don’t you know me?” 
| “She knew me at once, and telling me t 
| remain where I was, closed the window and 
| vanished. In another minute the store door 
‘ opened, and entering, I found myself in the 


“| presence of Mary, and the girl I had scen at the 


window. 

“What is the matter t What kas happened!” 
j exclaimed Mary, with the greatest anxiety. 

“Nothing, nothing—only Royal wishes you 
not to go to the park again till you hear from 
| him,’ I replied, determined to deliver the more 
| important part of my message at once, in cex 
anything should suddenly occur to interrupt our 
interview. 

“* Something fas happened, I know there 
has,’ persisted Mary, not st all satisfied with my 
reply. 

“‘No, nothing, I assure you,’ I answered, 
; with as much boldness as though I was speaking 
the trath. 

“Phen what makes you so wet! Tell me, 
has anything happened to him 1” 
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“I had forgotten about my clothes, which 
were sticking to me from the effect of my aquatic 
performance, giving me very much the appear- 
ance of a plaster tmage. The question was a 
poser, but I was relieved from the necessity of 
framing an answer by the regular tramp of a 
body of men approaching the house, and a suc- 
eesion of heavy raps upon the door, while « 
voice called : 

“Open, iu the king’s name!’ 

“* What does all this mean 1’ asked Mary and 
the girl in affright. - 

“<«Why, the fact is,’ I replied, fairly forced to 
tell something near the trath. ‘Royal is in con- 
fnement for striking that officer to-day, and I 
have deserted to tell you that nothing serious 
has occurred, and bring Royal's request not to 
go to the park at present. These men at the 
door are after me as a deserter. But is there no 
way to escape from here ?”’ I asked, as the raps 
continued. 

“© Yes, this way,’ said the girl, going to adoor 
ia the rear of the shop. 

“No, no, no! not there!’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘Dea’t you hear? My father is coming down 
ocairs.’ - 

“Where then shall we put him? asked the 
git, in a flutter. ‘O, here’s a place, come here,’ 
and she opened the cover of one of a long row 
of boxes, such as you often see behind the eoun- 
ter of a grocery store. The box was about two- 
thirds full of meal, se seooping out a hole in the 
centre, I jamped in, and making myself small 
as possible, they closed the cover, and pushed a 
heavy box of coffee on top of it, In another 
minate the old man entered she shop, and open- 
ed the door to the officer and marines, whe were 
besieging the front. The box was eo close that 
Leould hear but little that took place ; but it ap- 
peared that the marines, having entered, searched 
every part of the shop and honse in vain, and 
were about giving up the search, when the cir- 
camstance occurred whioh revealed my hiding 
place. 

“Upon the cover of the box being closed upon 
ae, I became aware that the place was too close 
te sepport respiration, no air entering the box. 
From my confined position, I found it impossible 
to raise the lid; and to add to my discomfort, the 
commotion I had kicked up on entering, caused 
the meal to rise in cloud, entering my mouth 
and nostrils in such quantities as to almost suffo- 
cate me. IY held on, however, resolved to suffer 
all bat death sooner thay be taken. But human 
nature cannot endure everything, and at the last 
pinch of the game, when the marines were in the 
act of leaying, I found it impossible to restrain s 
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thundering sneeze, which made the box rattle. 
In an instant the cover was raised, and myself 
pulled out, looking more like a miller than ever’ 
did the proprietor of any grist mill. 

“T must have made a ludicrous figure, for not 
& person in the shop—not even Mary—could 
refrain from a hearty laugh at my appearance. 
Being saturated with water, the meal adhered to 
every part of my person—my clothes, hair, every | 
part in fact, to the thickness of an inch. I must 
have seemed like nothing so much as an ani- 
mated pudding. That, however, did not prevent 
their hurrying me off, and in a few minutes, I 
found myself again in confinement on board the 
ship; thie time, however, in a separate room 
from Royal. : 

“The events of the day had fatigued me not 
a little, and weariness overcoming my anxiety, I 
fell asleep and was only awakened by the bost- 
swain’s whistle the next morning, piping all hands 
to witness punishment. At the same time a ma- 
rine entered, with a change of clothes, and mate- 
rials for making a decent toilet, which heing 
completed, Iwas then marched to the gangway. 
Royal, who was already there, looked eagerly at 
me. I gave him an affirmative nod, which 
seemed to raise his spirits wonderfally. 

“Everything was in readiness for thé punish- 
ment to proceed. The men were grouped upon 
the foriard part of the deck, the officers farther 
aft, while in the centre, the boatswain’s mate 
flourished his cat, and the surgeon stood ready 
to see that the torture did not quite kill the vic- 
tim. The only persons to be flogged that day 
were Royal and myself. His turn came first. 
His shirt was stripped from his shoulders, leav- 
ing him exposed from the waist upward. Two 
men now stretched his arms outward and up- 
ward, making them fast by a lashing, while 


‘another lashed his feet to the grating to prevent 


the slightest convulsive action. 

“ Already was the boatswain’s mato swinging 
the Iash around his head, preparatory to the first 
blow, only awaiting the word, when a slight con- 
fasion at the gangway announced that some one 
was coméog on board. The order was given to 
delay the flogging ; for naval officers are some- 
what averse to letting a stranger and a civilian 
witness the brutal act, which to a person unused 
to sach things, is horribly sickening. 

“T stood quite near the gangway, and, though 
I hardly know why, watched the stranger as he 
stepped upon deck with extraordinary interest. 
He was a little, hatchet-faced man, with sharp, 
twinkling eyes, that seemed to look through you. | 
Going at once to the captain, he asked some 
questions, but in so low a tone that I could not 
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catch the words. The captain, in reply, pointed 
to the grating where Royal was seized up. 

«« Impossible!’ exclaimed the little man, in 
amazement. ‘Why, he is now, since the death 
of his uncle, a baronet ; a man of station; one 
of the first men in his county. Besides, here is 
his discharge, signed at the Admiralty.’ 

««T am very sorry,’ retarned the captain ; ‘but 
the rales of the service are strict. The punish- 
ment ordered by a court martial for a crime 
committed, while the person committing it be- 
longs to the navy, must be inflicted. I would 
gladly remit his punishment were it in my pow- 
¢t, for it is more painful to my feelings than you 
can imagine.’ 

“*« How do you know this crime, as you call 
it, was committed while he belonged to the ser- 
vice?” asked the hatchet-faced man. ‘When 
did this affair take place?’ 

«When was it, Mr. Smith?’ asked the cap- 
tain of the second lieutenant. 

“Yesterday afternoon, between three and 
four,’ he replied. 

« «Between three and four,-eh ?’ said the stran- 
ger, drawing a paper from his pocket. ‘ You 
will perceive that this discharge is dated twelve 
o'clock, yesterday; therefore the assault was 
committed whan Sir Royal was as free from the 
service as I am. Your injured officer can only 
bring a suit for simple assault, and that, too, in 
a respectable court ;” and the little man glanced 
contemptuously at the officers about him. 

“You are right, sir,’ returned the captain; 
*he,did not belong to the service at that time.’ 

“Then turning to the officer in charge, he 
ordered the prisoner to be released and sent aft. 

“ Royal was speedily let down, and resuming 
his shirt and jacket, followed the captain and the 


stranger into the cabin, while—as there was now. 


nothing to prevent punishment going on as usual 
—your humble servant was seized up, and took 
his four dozen and four like a gentleman, and 
being let down was at once removed to the brig, 
there to remain to answer for desertion. That, 
however, didn’t trouble me much, and ag Royal’s 
affair was all right, I had nothing to do but lay 
on my back, kick up my heels, and make fun of 
the sentry. Toward noon, the monotony of the 
scene was pleasantly varied by the appearance of 
an officer, who, setting me at liberty, and putting 
into my hand a pass for a month’s leave of ab. 
sence, informed me that a gentleman wished to 
see me aft. At the cabin door I found Royal, 
who, in a civilian’s apparel, was chatting famil- 
iarly with the captain. 

«Mr, Grammet,’ said the captain, jocularly, 
“allow me to introduce you to Sir Royal Back- 
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stay, late of his British mafesty’s naval service 
now of Backstay Hall, Staffordshire.’ 

“ There is but little more to add. Royal mar- 
tied Mary, and she, being a female, was. tickled 
to find after her marriage that she was the wife 
of a baronet instead of a sailor. I acoompanied 
them home to Backstay Hall, where I passed one 
of the pleasantest months in my life. Royal tried 
to persuade me ‘to quit the service; bat being 
born for a sailor, I had to fulfil my destiny.” 





A BATH IN THE DEAD SEA. 

I proposed a bath, for the sake of experiment, 
but Francis endeavored to dissuade us. He had 
tried it, and nothing could be more disagreeable; 
we risked getting a fever, and besides, there were 
four hours of dangerous travel before us. Bat 
by this time we were half undressed, and soon 
were floating in the clear bituminous wares. 
The beach was fine gravel, and shelved fu. 
ally down. I kept my tarban on my head, and 
was careful to avoid touching the water with my 
face. The sea was warm and fally sooth- 
ing to the skin. It was imposeible to sink, and 
even while swimming the body rose half oat of 
the water. I should think it possible to dive for 
a ehort distance, bat prefer that some one elec 
should try the experiment. With a log of wood 
for a pillow, one might sleep as on a patent mat- 
trass. The taste of the water is salt and pun- 
gent, and stings the tongue like saltpetre. We 
were obliged to dress in all haste, without even 
wiping ‘off the detestable liquid; yet I experi- 
enced very little of that discomfort which most 
travellers have remarked. Where the skin bed 
been. previously bruised, there was a alight 
smarting sensation, and my body felt clammy 
and glutinoug, but the bath was rather refresh- 
ing than otherwise.—Bayurd Taylor. 





AN ECCENTRIC, 

Died in Marblchead, lately, Mr. Robert Har- 
ris, aged 90 years. This individael was probe- 
bly one ofthe most eccentricofourday. Incom- 
pany with his brother, who died a short time 
since at an equally advanced age, he carried on 
a farm, keeping “bachelor’s hall,” and nothing 
so mach disturbed the ever’ tenor of their way a8 
to have a feminine enter their doors. Togesher 
they accumulated a large sam of money from the 
products of their labor, and on the death of one 
the other found money on the premises that be 
never dreamed of. Possessing a large tract of 
land, no money would indace them to part with 
an acre or even a foot of it; and when money 
came into their hands it was held with an equally 
tenacious grasp. Their wants being simple aad 
few, they were supplied by their labor in hus- 
bandry, and as a nataral consequence their 
worldly possessions increased to an extent, which 
when divided among the respective heirs, will 
make a fine slice for each. 

orn + 

There are no words s0 fine, no fiattery so soft, 
that there is not a sentiment beyond them that is 
inapossible to ex }, at the bottom .of the heart 
where true love is. 


A LUCKY SIT.. 


THE JOYS OF LOVE, 


‘BY FINLET JONSSON. 

When hopes we cherish quickly fade 
Whehin the abadowy past; 

‘When loudly roars around our peth 
Misfortane's bitter biast; 

When nature to our stricken souls 
A dreary aspect wears, : 

And we sre bowed bencath the weight 
Of life's unchanging cares; 

‘When winds are howling wildly round 
‘Life's dark and gloomy abies; 

O, then the faded joys of yore 
Around our pathway rise. 


‘Though faded now, yet once I thought 
That they could ne’er decay; 

‘Yet, Hike the fragile summer flowers, 
‘They all have passed away; 

And the emotion of my heart : 
Is chilled above the scene, 

As on the wreck of love I gaze, 
And think what once has heen; 

Awd vain, 0 Fain is the attempt, 
‘Within the past to find 

Qne eharm, one hope that cheers the soul, 
Or gives peace to the mind. 








. 
A LUCKY HIT. 


BY Cc. H. BILLINGS. 





Hizam Veazre was a plain, good-hearted, 
honest farmer’s boy, whoee parents lived on the 
farm where his grandfather was born, not half a 
doren miles from Augusta, Me. With a good 
common school education, and a natural aptitude, 
Hiram was considered at the age of twenty to be 
avery promising young man, and was certainly’ 
of great servico to his father upon the farm. Old 
Mr. Veasie was comfortably situated as to pecu- 
tiary means ; first, because his wants were few, 
and secondly, because his land very nearly sap- 
pied them all. But when Hiram asked his 
father to advance him some small amount with 
which to commenee business, the good old man 
frankly acknowledged his inability, and rether 
weadered that his son conld not content himself 
a the farm, as his fether and grandfather had 
dove before him. 

The truth was, that Hiram had from boyhood, 
sed during all his school-hours, beer theistimate 
friend and companion of pretty Lacy White, the 
squire’s danghter, and this childish friendship 
had ripened with years into love. Lacy’s father 
understood the position of affairs perfectly, be- 
tween the young people, but never interfered, 
untill one day when Hiram took the old gentle- 
man one side, and asked him for Lucy as his 


wife. Old Squire White, as he was universally 


li 





called, replied kindly, but firmly, that Hiram 
must firgt acquire some trade, and means enough 
to support Lacy, before he could give his con- 
sent to euch an arrangement. The future looked 
blask to Hiram, therefore, for he was but s poer 
farmer's bey. 

Lucy was a gentle and lovely girl of nineteen, 
as intelligent as she was pretty ; she loved Hiram 
sincerely, but she was too sensible to sit down 
with him and pine over the situation of affairs. 
She was a practical Yankee girl, and her advice 
to Hiram was sound and loving. 

“Go,” she said, “to Boston or New York. 
You are active, good-looking, intelligent and in- 
dustriows ; the very characteristics that command 
place, I should say, in a large city, and see if 
you do not find the means of earning such wages, 
ae shall help you to lay by something. I, too, 
will be industrious, in the meantime, and what 
little I can save shalt go to make up the neces- 
sary sam for the purchase of a anug little home 
for us.” 

Hiram kissed his sweet ttle school mate, and 
promising her that she should never for one hour 
be out of his mind, soom gathered a smalt sum of 
money together, and with a kind farewell and the 
blessing of. his old father and mother, he took 
the cars for Boston. It was his first visit toa 
large city, aad at the outset he was almost be. 
wildered ; but seeking economical lodgings, he 
began at once to look about himself for employ- 
ment. This he found it hard to obtain, but he 
was daily growing more and more conversant 


-with city life and ways, and he wrote every few 


days to Lucy a digest.of his observations and 
fortartes. A fortnight or three weeks in Boston 
made fearfal inroads into his slender parse, ahd 
at the saggestion of some new acquaintance he 
determined to go to New York. 

Here he passed some two weeks with various 
adventures, but without finding an hour of pay- 
ing occupation. He wandered everywhere, ob- 
serving and searching out places, inquiring freely- 
of all, until at the close of the third week, he had: 
bata single dollar left in his pocket, and felt for 
the fires time nearly disheartened. In this mood 
he strolled through one of the up town cross 
streets above Union Park, and found his atten- 
tion attracted by the operation of a steam saw 
maill, which he entered, and quietly watched the 
business of. He'sawa smaP, bat efficient engine 
driving four saws fed by four men, while there 
stood sta desk hard by, ont evidently the man- 
ager df the establishment. 

Hiram felt a strong interest in what he saw; 
there wore large piles of excellent amber inf the 
building, an article he was familiar with from 
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chikthood; and he watched the. process of sawing 
it up, ‘carefully observed to what purpose the 
wood was put, and saw a couple of hands in a 
farther part of the shop engaged in dovetailing 
the pieces together, and forming the lumber into 
boxes of various sizes. He consumed so much 
time, and was so minute in his observation, that 
at last the proprietor came up to him and ad- 
dressed him pleasantly : 

“You seem to be quite interested?” he re- 
marked, to Hiram. 

“Yes. Ihave seen a good deal of lamber in 
my day, and I was calculating how much you 
probably used up in this way.” 

“We usea good many thousand feet every 
week.” 

. “80 I should think, and best number ones, too.”” 

“ Yes, we require the very best stock, and lnm- 
ber is ‘up’ now.” 

«How much do you pay?” 

“ Twenty-four dollars a thousand, all clear and 
assorted.” 

“ What do you do with all these boxes?” 
continued Hiram. 

“QO, we can sell them faster than we can make 
them, for packing soap, chemicals, etc.” 

“ Rather heavy forthat purpose, I should say,” 
added Hiram. 

“Well, they are rather heavy, but we can’t 
get boards sawed any different, they are down 
to the lowest gage of the lumber mills.” 

Hiram looked thoughtful, handled the boxes, 
examined the saws, talked good common sense, 
business style, to the man, and at last he said, 
half seriously, half in jest : 

“ You don’t want a partner, do you?” ® 

“Why, no, not exactly; though if I had one 
who would put in a couple of thousand dollars, 
and would take hold heartily himself, I wouldn’t 
mind sharing the thing with him, ‘and throwing 
in the machinery.” 

“T haven’t got any money,” said Hiram ; 
“but I will give you an idea abont this matter, 
and will take hold and give my time, in a way 
that I think it will be worth as much as the sam 

" you name, ins short time, provided you will 
give me half the business.” 

“I like the way you talk,” said the man, 
honestly ; ‘“ but this is an odd proposition !”” 

“You say you pay twenty-four dollars a thon- 
sand for the boards # . 

“Yes.” : 
..“ Supposing I big them down to twelve at 
once, and make neater and better boxes for your 
paspose 7” 

“Tf you can do that, I will share with you at 
once, for my fortune would be made.” 
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“Will you give me a chance to try the thing 
after my own fancy, for one day, say, commenc- 
ing to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes,” said the man, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “Ican seeno harm, thongh I am to 
be away to-morrow forenoon.” 

After a little longer talk, and a careful under 
standing that there should be no experiment 
tried that should risk the machinery, Mr. Hori, 
the box maker, gave orders to his people thi 
Mr. Veazie was to be obeyed on the following 
forenoon, the same as though he were himslf 
to givé the orders, and that he should return 
noon. 

Hiram at once took off his coat, measured one 
of the saws and asked if it was the largest ; hewas 
told that it was, this he was at first sorry for; 
but still, carefully taking his measures upons 
piece of paper, hesoon disappeared. He remem: 
bered a hardware store, not far distant, which be | 
had passed that very afternéon; to this he re- 
paired, and selected @ circulay saw, twice sslarge | 
as any that Mr. Hurd had in his shop, sd ofs | 
different make in the teeth; he also got some 
braces and bolts of a size and style which he ap 
peared to understand, and telling the store keep- 
er that he wanted them for Mr. Hurd in the next 
street, he found no difficulty in gotting them on 
credit. With matters thus arranged, he retarned 
to his boarding-place and studied in his ow 
mind as to how he would carry out the plan be 
had conceived. 

It was about twelve o’clock noon, on the fol- 
lowing day, when Mr. Hurd returned to his shop, 
where he found Hiram Veazie in his shirt sleeves 
and with a psir of “overalls” on, at-work te 
forea large splitting saw which he had erected 
upon one of the benches, and to which he bed 
applied the steam power. He was splitting th 
boards, which were fully thick enough to sdmit 
of it, and thas was making the boards prodace 
just twice as many boxes as heretofore, with 4 
equal amount of labor. Sinco those who finist- 
ed them up into boxes after they were sawed, 
could work enough faster with the thinner lum- 
ber to make up for the occupation of one band 10 
tend the splitting saw. 

Mr. Hurd looked on with astonishment; #! 
ready were a score of boxes and more menufse- 
tured of the new thickness, and they were sctal 
ly more valuable, as the thickness was ample for 
all purposes of strength, and the weight was Te 
duced one half, He was also delighted st his 
new acquaintance, who took hold of the work 
handily, and above all felt that he had at once 
given him an idea worth half bis business and 
more. Mr. Hurd was an honest add fairhfol 
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‘nan, and unhesitatingly kept his promise, instal- 
jing Hiram in the business with one-half the 
profits. 

The reader may imagine the letter which 
Hiram wrote to his faithful Lucy, and hew she 
encouraged him in return ; and how the basiness 
proved exeeedingly prosperous, and how it was 
enlarged, and Hiram found himself at the end of 
atwelvemonth, worth seme two thousand dal- 
lars; and how Squire White pressed his hand 
warmly, when he returned to ask for Lacy, and 
told him to ‘take her,” aad how Lucy blushing 
laid her fair cheek bathed with happy tears upon 
his shoulder, and her kind, old mother, said that 
she had but one regret, and that was to part with 
Lucy, “who must now go away to live in York 
state.” 

Bat all this was so, aed Lucy and Hiram were 
married, and their friends declared that Heaven 
made the match, and worked a miracle for Hiram 
Veazie, who was so good, and industrious, and 
generous-spirited. But these are not the days 
of miracles, and the reader knows very well that 
is was all brought, about by the most natural 
agencies. 

Three years only have passed since Hiram was 
married, as we have related in this veritable story, 
and on the Bloomingdale road, not a long walk 
from the large factory of Hurd & Veasie, lives 
Hiram and his lovely companion. The large 
and pleasant house in which they reside, is his 
own, and a handsome surplus besides. Each 


annnal Christmas, they retarn to their child- | 


hood’s home, and Lucy thinks the journey is 
healthy for little Hiram. 





A FAIR OFFER, 


Dr. Franklin made, ss file ing offer toa 
young man: “ Make,” said he, “a full estimate 
of all you owe, and of all that is owing to you ; 
reduce the same to anote. As fast as you can 
collect, pay over to those youowe. If youcan- 
not collect, renew your obligation every year, 
and get the best security you can. Go to busi- 
ness diligently, and be industrious; waste no 
idle moments ; be very economical in all things ; 
discard all pyide; be faithfal in your duty to 
God, by and hi prayer motning and 
night ; attend church regular every Sunday ; and 
do unto all men as you would they should do 
wato you. If you are too needy in circam- 
stances to give to the poor, do what else in your 
power cheerfally, bat if you can, always help 
the worthy and unfortunate. Pursue this course 
diligently and sincerely for seven years, and if 
you sre not happy, comfortable, and indepen- 
dent in your circumstances, come to me and I 
will pay your debts.” Young people, try it. 


+ 


We do not despise all those who have vices, 
but we despise all thoce who have not a single 
virtoe. Ree 
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MALEFAOTOR DEVOURED BY‘A LION. 
Several years before the French occupation of 
Constantine, in Algeria, amongst the numerous 
malefactors with w! the prisons overflowed, 
were two persons condemned to death—two 
brothers, who were to be executed the next day. 
They were highway robbers, ham-stringers, and 
cut-throats, of whose courage and strength the 
most surprising tales were related. The bey, 
ing they would make their escape, ordered 
them to be shackled together—that {s, each of 
them had one foot riveted in the same ring of 
solid iron. fad one knows how me matter Lies 
managed ; but every one knows that, when the 
executioner presented himself, the cell was 
empty. The two brothers, who had sucteeded 
in escaping, after vain exertions to ent or open 
their common fetters, across the'coun- 
ay in order to avoid any unpleasant meeting. 
ne daylight one they hid homesites in the 
rocks; at night, continu ir journey. 
In the middle of the night they met a lion, The 
two brothers began by throwing stones at him, 
and shouting with all their strength, to drive 
him away; but the animel lay down before 
them, and would not stir. Finding that thrests 
and insults did no good, they tried the effect of 
prayers ; but the lion bounded upon them, dash- 
ed them to the ground, and amused himself by 
eating the elder of the two at the side of his 
brother, who pretended to be dead. When the 
lion came to the leg which was confined by the 
iron fetter, finding it resisted his teeth, he cut off 
the limb above the mite 2 Then, whether he had 
eaten enough, or whe! he was thirsty, he pro- 
ceeded to a spring a litte way off. The poor 
surviving wretch looked around for a place of 
refuge, for he was afraid the lion would come 
back again after drinking. And therefore, drag- 
pas after him his imei be coukiret w 
age pineal in a silo, whi 6 the good 
luck ‘to find close by. Shortly afterwards, he 
heard the lion roaring with rage, and pacing to 
and fro close to the hole in which -he had re- 
treated. At last, daylight came, and the lion 
departed. The instant that the unfortunate man 
got out of the silo, he found himself in the pres- 
ence of sdveral of the bey’s cavalry, who were 
on his track. One of them toek him up on 
horseback bebind kim, and he was brought back 
to Constantine, where they put him into prison 
ain. The hey, scarcely believing the facts 
related his vassals, desired to see the man, 
and had bim appear before him, still dragging 
after him his brother’s leg. Ahmed Bey, not- 
withstanding his reputation for cruelty, ordered 
the fetters to be broken, and granted the poor 

wretch his life.—English paper. 


“Te tender sensibility peculiar to confectioners 
in this country ?”” asked the Brahmin Poo-Poo of 
Old Roger in Washington Street, pointiag 10- 
wards Heilge’s window. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Roger, slowly, 
as if ashamed to give up at once; “why do you 
ask?” 

“ Because,” said the Brahmin, “from a glance 
in every confectioner’s window, I see that they 
all sell eandy in broken size.” 

Roger whistled audibly, and made a wild 
ture, as if about to jamp over an omnibus, but 
simmered down to a faint smile.—Boston Post. j 
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THE HARP OF THOUGHT. 


BY J. SARGENT. 








Toueh light the string of memory’sharp, . 
¥ No harsh, unpleasant thoughts awake; 
Tet not the discords of the past 
‘The harmony of life’s tenor break. 


Breathe gently on those tender chords 
‘That vibrate to the touch of time, 
And send its music to the heart 
Of gef’s wild notes or soothing rhyme. 


‘Tune all its strings in comcert sweet, 
‘That not one false note may be given, 
Let its harmonies take thelr flight, 
4 messenger from us to heaven. 


‘That when its chords are snapped by age, 
And death has hushed each silver note, 

‘May othere’ thoughts their echoes catch, 
And ever in their memory float. 





_' ADVENTURE AT A FRENCH PARTY. 


My friend and myself were preparing for a 
party, given by the Count de Lindley, in honor 
ofthe birthday of his only daughter. 

“But,” said I, resuming the conversation, 
which had been interrupted by the entrancejof a 
servant, bearing wine and refreshments that we 
had ordered, ‘‘but what am I to do? You 
know I am wholly unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of the French people, besidea being almost 
wnacquainted with the language itself, all my 
knowledge being limited to ‘Parley vous,’ and 
* Oui, Monsieur.’ ” ° 
- “0,88 to that,” replied Frank (fair reader, 
allow me to introduce you), “ we will manage it 
finely. You know that in a handsome man 
{here Frank glanced at the mirror, and compla- 
gently stroked his mustache), a great many 


faults will be overlooked. Now, as Nature has- 


been very bountiful in bestowing her favors up- 
on you in that respect (I bowed), and as you 
axe not entirely ignorant of it, I think, with a lit- 
tle observation, and a little of my aid, you will 
be able to make a very favorable impression on 
these French playthings.” 

“Jupiter!” exclaimed I, impatiently interrupt- 
fag him, “I have no fear but I shall appear well 
enough, as far as that is concerned, but how shall 
Italk? Am I tosit as thongh I had lost my 
tengud, or, what is as bad, did not know the use 
of ig 2” ‘ 

“ By no means,” he replied, “and if you will 
\sten without interrupting me, I will tell you. 
You must be s very talented young maa, much 
given to observation, and but little to conversa- 
tion; or you,can be mourning for seme friead 
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pro tem, and after mach eatreaty I have prevail- 
e@ on you to accompany me, hoping to divert 
your—” 

“Then I mast needs give up dancing, and 
that I will not do!” 

“ Well, leave it to me, leave it to me, and I 
will see that all is right, especially if you should 
happen to discover any lady who is like to cause 
& peculiar sensation in that region where your 
heart ought to be, though I very much doabt 
your having one.” 

“J humbly thank you,” I replied, laughing, 
“beth for your implied compliment, and for the 
offer of your services, which I will gladly accept. 
Meanwhile, let us drink to your health, and to 
thas of your lady-love.” 

The toast was drank with mock selemnity by 
me, and as I faneled, with real earnestness by 
him. But thongh I entered vo willingly into 
his arrangements, I own I had some misgivings 
es to whether my roguish friend would aid me 
in a mamer entirely to be desired. However, I 
could do no better, so I must make the best of It. 

‘We were soon equipped, and the carriage be 
ing announced, we sprang in, and were rapidly 
whirled towards the mansion of the Count de L. 
Arrived there, we entered the splendid saloon 
whete the guests were assembled. Everything 
was as beautiful as wealth and a refined teste 
could vender it. Soft carpets, that echoed no 
sound, rich velvet hangings, elegant farnitare, 
mirrors supported by marble tables, or reaching 
from the lofty ceiling even to the floor, splendid 
paintings, that many an artist would have gives 
his all to equal or possegs, statues of rare merit, 
were scattered about the apartments ; the fairest 
exotics, in vases of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, breathed forth their rich perfume, and 
everything was beautiful as the heart eould wish. 
Then there were fair ladies, leaning on the arms 
of their attendant cavaliers, others laughing 
and chatting merrily with each other, or sp00 
listening to the magic tones called forth by un- 
seen musicians. 

All this I had time to notice, while making 
our way foward eur host and his fair daughter. 
After the nsual greetings had ended, Frank bav- 
ing given me all necessary instructions, we spe 
rated, he, to enter into conversation with the fair 
ones, I, to observe what was passing around me, 
to study the different persons assembled there 
(for I am something of a physiegnomist), and 
amuse myself as best I could. I soon wearied of 
this, however, and passed from the saloon into 
a large conservatory, filed with the richest plants, 
from the delicately nurtured ones of the South, 
to the more rugged but not less beautifal oner 
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ofthe North. Birds ef rave plumage spotted 
amoug the green boughs, while others lees tame 
bung suspended in their gilded cages, ever and 
amon sending forth low, chirping sownds, a3 
edi louder bursts of mrasi¢ ronsed them from 
their dreanty repoee. 

As I stood leaning against one of the marble 
pillars that supported the high, arching ro@, I 
teard a slight rustling among the branches. I 
leoked in the direction from whence the sound 
preceeded. Could it-be possible, that Frank 
who had vowed (with a sigh), that though he 
might play the agreeable, he could never love a 
French woman, and from bis heart he despised 
aman who would proftes what he did not feel, 
could ft be possible, I ask, that he, in spite of his 
(heretofore) strict integrity and undoubted prin- 
ciples, could stand there, talking soft nonsense, 
and that to a French woman? My curiosity 
prevailed over my better feelings, and I remain- 
ed. a silent spectator to what was pasting. More 
sstonishing than all els, they are speaking En- 
giish, My firse glance at the face of the fair 
served to solve the enigma. She was an Amer- 
ican! But sh— lstea! 

“My dearest Fannie,” Frank says, “how 
combi you ever doubt my faitht The mere 
thought is abeurd! Think you I could ever for- 
get my plighted vows to one I loved so dearly * 
O, Fannie, you little knew how desolate I felt, 
‘when obliged to relingwish my cherished hope 
of aiming this little hand,” said he, tenderly 

pressing it to his lips (very lover-like for Frank). 
Ho wascilent 2 few moments, then resuming 
his waa! careless, Isughing manner, continued : 

“Why, Fannie, what in the name of the 
seven wonders could have led you to believe 
that I could hawe forgotten one whom I had 
swom by all the saints in the cal—” 

Fannie’s white hand was held over his lips. 

“ Well, well, I wont swear, but answer me!” 

“Theard,”’ she replied, gazing from under her 
long eyelashes, “that you were engaged to be 
married to a lady by the name of Lila Granger. 
‘Of course I did not credit the account ; but one 
day my brother came home, telling me that he 
bad seen you place a letter in the office, 
which he was sure contained a locket, directed to 
Miss G. Soon after, I attended a concert given 
byJeany Lind. Ihad not been seated long, 
when I saw you enter, with a bosatifal girl lean- 
ing on your arm. I esbrank behind the curtain 
that you might not see me. By so doing I be- 
ame an unintentional Tistener to the following 
conversation, carried on in under tones, between 
two gentlemen, whom I knew to be friends of 
yours: 





ais 


“Bo that is the beautiful Lila Granger, whour 

is so enamored of ’ 

“© Yes, is she not lovely 

“ ‘She is indeed! What a prise Remmingto® 
will own.’ 

«Bat do you really think he intends to marry’ 
ber?” 

“0, certainly, {t was oaly this morning tit 
he told me #0, and wished me—’ 

“T heard no more, I felt faint and sick. My 
father perceiving my illness, as he supposed, 
immediately took me home. You know the 
rest.” 

“True,” replied Frank, “and now hear mg 
vervion of the story. Lila Granger was the be- 
trothed of my brother. Owing to some misan- 
derstanding, she had returned the locket contain 
ing his likeness. The mistake was goon éx-' 
plained, and my brother, not being very well, 
desired me to mail his letter. After Lila arrived 
in the city, she heard of the concert, and my 
brother not having recovered I accompanied her 
there. And #0, Miss Fannie, that is what caus-' 
ed you to send that little perfamed note, whith 
sent me off sd suddenly among these Frenct: 
dolls? Who would have thought of meeting 
youbere? Indeed, darling Fannie—”’ 

At this moment, thinking I had already heard 
‘too much of what was not intended for “ other 
ears,” I ventured out, hoping to escape unseett 
into the saloon; but of course, as my unlucky 
fate would have it, I stambled-over a flower- 
stand that stood near me, nearly knocking it 
down, and sending me, with something of the 
velocity of lightning, against these two victims 
of Capid. 

I will pase over the surprise of Frank and hiv 
lady, of my apologies, and of Frank’s vowing he 
would never forget it, and lead you, gentle read- 
er, once more, for the last time, into the salown. - 

Frank seams to have forgotten the occurrence 
in the conservatory; his Famnie is dancing with 

@-yousg Frenchman, and Frank and I are com-- 
versing at the fartber end of the room. 

“Come,” said he, at length, “why don’t yeu 
dance 3” 

(By the way, I pride myself very much om my 
dancing). 

“Who is she?” I exclaimed, unheeding his- 
question. Look! look! Frank. Did you ever 
see such loveliness? Even Venus would bow. 
her head for very envy! What eyes! Amd 
look at those curls, Cupid, himself, might play 
hile amd seck among the! Whom is sho, do.» 
yea know?” 

“Well, really ! if you will give me an oppdr- 


‘| tumity of answering your question, I will do. 
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with pleasure,” replied he, amiling at my enthu- 
siasm. “She isthe Countess of Marenford, is 
possessed of one of the richest estates in France, 
of which she is the sole mistress. As to her 
beauty, you seem fully sensible of that, and when 
I tall you her beauty of mind is equal to that of 
her personal (which is very uncommon for a 
French woman), you will, I think, respect as 
well as admire her. But come, I will introduce 
you, and you shall judge for yourself.” _ 

“What shall I say?” I exclaimed, in despair 

“ Poor fellow,” he replied, mockingly, “I shall 
be obliged to teach you. Whatdo you wish to 
say?” 

“Tell her,”’ I replied, acting from the impalse 
of the moment, which, by the way, is rather ua- 
usual for an American, “that she is the most 
beautiful person I ever saw ; that I love, adore, 
worship her; that if she will only be mine I 
will—I will—” 

“Be as kind as husbands generally are, I pre- 
sume, Methinks you ere pretty strong; how- 
ever, your handsome face will absolve you. So 
you must say—Attention! (nseless request, I 
was all attention), you must aay, ‘Ah, Madam- 
oiselle, quelle grand pieds vousaver!’ She will 
probably reply, ‘Merci, Monsieur, mais vous 
ma flatte’ (Thanks, sir, but you flatter me). 
To which you willreply, ‘A present que j’y pense, 
vous me faites resouvenir d'une femme-de-chambre, 
de ma, mere.’ ‘“ When she replies to that, you 
mast say, ‘Ji est etrange q’une personne nee 
@un si bas ordre que vous, soit admise dans la 
compagnie ou je vous trouve.’ Say this with a very 
dignified air, and your success will be certain.” 

All this I learned, carefully repeating each 
sentence until I had it at my tongue’s end. As 
I tarted away, I thought I perceived a merry 
twinkle in Frank’s dark eye. What can Frank 
bo up to now? thought I, but by this time I was 
beside “‘ my fair.” I gently took her hand, mar- 
muring the first sentence. She stretched out her 
tiny foot, saying something I did not under 
stand; then, as she canght my admiring gaze, 
clapped her little hands in triamph; I saw she 
did not understand me, so I pronounced the nexs 
sentence slowly and distinctly. ‘Her check 
fiushed, and her eyes flashed fire. In a hurrfed, 
excited manner I repeated sentence number 
three. Had an earthquake shook the mansion, 
ora precipice yawned at my feet, I could not 
have been more astonished, than at the reception 
I waa met with. Dashing her magnificent fan 
in my face, she drew herself up to her fall height 
and poured forth such a torrent of words, that 
had they been in English, I doubt very much 
my being able to understand them. A crowd of 
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gentlemen gathered eround her, and seemed te 
be questioning her on what had occurred. The 
next moment, card after card was placed in my 
hand, and in Jess time than it has taken me to 
tell it, I had received and secepted over a hun- 
dred challenges. At this moment, I perceived 
Frank gazing over some one’s shoulder, with his 

ih, comical eyes fixed laughingly upon me. 
In an instant I understood it all! I had been 
duped! How I longed to spring upon him, and 
throttle him, but at that instant he stepped for 
ward, and gracefully bowing his handsome head 
(how proudly Fannie looked at him), explained 
to them how it was. Each one burst into a 
hearty laugh, and all crowded round to offer me 
their hands in token of reconciliation, Even the 
lady, after relioving herself with a shower of 
tears, smiled sweetly on me, and gave me her 
hand. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with the French language, I would say, that the 
first sentence Frank gave me was—‘ Ah, miss, 
what large feet you have.” This she knew was 
notso! The second was—‘ Now I think ofit, 
you put me very much in mind of a waiting- 
maid of my mother’s.” But the third sentence, 
was the climax—‘ How strange it is, that one 90 
low born as yourself should be admitted into 
such society as this in which I find you.” 

Need I add, gentle reader, that it was not 
long ere I spoke the language like a native ? and 
that when Frank and Fannie stood at the altar, 
they were not alone? Or need I tell you, that 
the countess made as good a wife as she wat 
beautiful. Your sleepy eyes say “nay,” 901 
wish you good night. 


THE LORD OF THE SOIL. 


The man who stands upon his own soil, who 
feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
lives—by the- laws of civilized nations — be 
is the rightful and exclusive owner of the 
land which he tills, is by the constitution of our 
nature under a wholecome influence not casily 
imbibed from any other source. He feels—other 
things being equal—more strongly than another 
the character of a man as lord of an inanimate 
world. Of thie great and wonderful sphere, 
which, fashioned by the hand of God, and up- 
held by his power, is rolling through the heav- 
ens, a part is his—his from the centre sky. Jt 
is the space on which the generation before 
moved in its round of duties, and he feels him- 
self connected by a visible link to those who 
follow him, and to whom he is to transmit @ 
home.—Plough and Loom. 








The passions are like those demons with which 
lab sailed down the Orus. Oar oaly 


wake, we are lost.— 


safety consists in keeping them asleep, if they _ 
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Which memory’s mirror holds to view, 
When I on early friends reflect, 

Who've long time since bade earth adieu ; 
‘The heart which this frail bosom warms, 

‘Will silent, odld and lifeless be, 
Ire ts the love they bore, , 

Who im my youth remembered me. 


T feel, at times, a yearning love, 
A strange, unearthly sense of bilss, 

Which could not so my bosom move, 
‘Unless it does consist in this: 

‘That they who now live in the skies, 
Retarn in spirits to me near, 

And guard me with their watchful eyes, 
As they were wont, while dwelling here. 


How all-gustaining then, the thought, 
That death—the wages paid by sin— 
Cannot divide our souls from those 
Who alesp the mouklering tomb within; 
In all our days of dark despair, 
When pain and want our hopes posses, 
‘Those Guardian Spirits come like dreams, 
And lighten us of loneliness. 


They tell us, to, that all our ills 
Are as the prelude to some song, 

‘Which, when ‘tie sung, gives beert and mind 
A nerve and parpose to be strong; 

God grant this prayer: when green grass grows 
Abore the rest I trust to find, 

‘That I may come in merey’s name, 
And cheer the friends I leave behind. 


Yea, came, as floats the summer breeze, 
O'er fertile vales of blooming flowers, 
‘When nature sings with blithesome birds, 
‘That baild and brood in bosky bowers; 
And they give heed to what's impressed, 
And battle &rm life’s every foe,— 
How more than recompensed I’ll be, 
1 For all my suffering here below. 
+ 


TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS: 
—or,— 
THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. 


BY ARTHUR DEWOLF. 





Ir was the 27th of Jaly, 1687, and Westmin- 
ser Hall, with its environs, presented a most 
lively spectacle. Thore were gathered there 
from every corner of England, the sturdy 
men of Eesex and Northumberland, men who 
loved liberty more than their king, the men of 
Norfolk, of Suffolk, and last of all, the burly 
men of Cornwall, all had hastened thither, to 
witaess the trial of those men, who, despite the 
threats and persuasions of a profligate court and 
despotic king, dared to speak as they thought. 
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London was in an uproar, and the mighty 
concourse of people, of all ages, and all ranks, 
flooked towards the scene of trial. Long before 
the appointed hour, was that great hall filled 
wich the excited thousands; loudly did the 
usher proclaim that no more could be admitted ; 
yet, heedless of his cry, the multitude pressed 
on, until the vast buildibg was packed to its ut- 
most capacity. 

At the farthest extremity of the hall, was 
erected the stage of justice, once resplendent 
from its illustrious dignity, venerable from the 
learning and wiedom of its judges, new debased 
by fawning parasités, and yet. awfal from its 
high authority. . 

There, looking down upon the mighty assem- 
biage, which rocked to and fro, his lip curling 
with scorn and contempt, sat the servile Wright ; 
near him, upon the right, sat the ignorant and 
arrogant Allybone, through whose veins the 
thick blood flowed sluggishly. There, too, was 
the bold and honest Pewell; aad his quick, pem- 
etrating eye, noble and yet stern countenance, 
proclaimed him one not easily daunted, or intim- 
idated by empty threata. 

Below the stages, and still on the right, sur- 
rounded by all the parasites of the court, sat the 
crown lawyers. ‘There sat Willigms, whose 
knit brow, deep-set, flashing eye, apd thin, sallow 
countenance, betrayed a flery and unconquerable 
spirit. By him, sat the clamsy Powis. 

On the opposite side, sat the bishops, with 
their counsel—men of the most powerfal and 
exalted talents, the determined friends of consti- 
tutional liberty, and the sworn enemies of de- 
spotic power. There were Sawyer, and Kinch, 
the hamane Pemberton, and the stern Pollex-: 
efon. There, too, eat the young bat strong 
minded Somers, his countenance betckening 
unquestioned talent, his large, black eyes flash- 
ing with excitement, and a smile of scorn play- 
ing upon his thin, bloodless lip, as he fastened 
his eye upon the servile judges. 

Still farther to the left, sat the jary, composed 
of the freeholders of England; and among 
them, was Michael Arnold, brewer to the pal- 
ace, whose alderman-like proportions, and scar-- 
let face, rendered him conspicuous among his: 
fellows. A servile tool of the king, he was 
thought one who wonld steadfastly oppose the 
cause of the devoted bishops, and cause the jury 
to disagres, if not to deliver a verdict sustaining 
the usurpations of the crawn. 

Without the bar, were assembled men of 


every rapk and station. In the gallery, close: 


to the prisoners, ‘sat Lord Halifax, and by his 
side, in all her queenly beauty, was the Countess: 
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of Dorchester, known to favor the cause of the 
bishops. @n the other side, almost opposite, 
sat Clarendon, and the Lady Rochester, her 
placid eye marking, with calm yet observing 
scrutiny, every movement which took place be- 
low. Far down the hall,in the midst of the 
maltitade, were the profiigates Dover, Peter- 
borough, and Malgiave, who seemed to wish to 
remain unnoticed and unknown. 

The trial had been some time in progress ; | 
the evidence was all completed, and the chief 
jestioe had arisen to charge the jury, when a | 
noise was heard at the farther extremity of the ! 
hall, and the usher shouted, “make way for 
Lord Sunderland.” Hope sank within the hearts 
of the people, as the sedan chair, which bore the 
apostate, passed by them; and from every part 
of the hall, deep curses were showered upon the 
head of the “Popish Dog.” On, on, on, passed | 
the sedan chair, in spite of the opposition of the | 
crowd ; but now it.stopped before the scaffold- 
ing on which the jadges sat. 

Slowly, Sundertand rose from his seat, and 
with a quick, irregular step, that readily beto- | 
kened the irresolution and anxiety which were 
working within his breast, he stood before the 
court. His face, naturally pale, was paler than 
was its womg and his kegn gray eye twinkled | 

“ with excitement, yet otherwise he bore no sign | 
of disquiet. Calmly, he raised his hand, and 
took the solemn oath. Proudly did he look 
around him, nor did his eye quail before the 
glance of any, until it met the quiet, sarcastic 
gaze of Somers. Then his haughty spirit was 
humbled ; he looked no more around him, bat 
with: drooping head, ‘and eye fixed apon the | 
floor, gave in his evidence. He finished; and | 
returning to his chair, was borne from the hall 
amid the hisses and execrations of the multitade. 
Even the cautious Halifax was wrought up to 
sucha pitch of excitement, that he cried out, 
“Spit apon the traitor; and the shout wes 
taken up by ten thousand voices, and rong 
through the arches and oolonnades of the 
lofty building. 

The apostate’s evidence was conclusive ; the | 
publication was proved. Still, the daantless 
Pollexefen smifed, as he saw the look of triamph 
which sat upon the countenance of Williams, for 
well he knew that the most difficalt thing yet re- 
mained to be proved. 

Now came the trial of strength ; and for three 
hours did Pemberton, Finch and Sawyer pour 
out all their logic and eloquence in favor of con- 
stitutional right and privilege. 





At length, his long black hair thrown beck 
from his forehead, apd his dark, saturnine coun- 
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tenance overcast with gloom, Bemers arose. As 
he commenced, the hurried whispers weat 
around: “ Who is het What is he?” Bu 
soon these ceased, and the whole audience was 
hushed to a pin-fall silence. Slowly he contin- 
ued, and made bold by the strong belief of the 
justice of his cause, he hesitated not to rouse 
still higher the excited feelings of his audience. 

He spoke of the tampering with pepery, aad 
of the imprisoning the prelates contrary to the 
privileges of English subjects, and at length, 
overcome by his feelings, be exclaimed: “The 
offence imputed to them is a false, malicious li- 
bel. False, the petition is not; malicious, it is 
not; for these men have not sought strife, bat 
have been forced by @ despotic king into such a 
position, that they must oppose themselves to 
his most royal will, or violate the most solemn 
obligations of conscience aud of honor. They 
chose the former. 

“Tho Grand Jury of England have delivered 
their charges; their allegations are referred to 
proof. That proof is wanting, and by the col- 
lective justice and wisdom of the nation the 
question comes to be determined: ‘ Are the ac- 
cused guilty?” I tremble with rage, that I am 
compelled to ask skis question of Englishmen. 

“Shall it be endured that a subject of this 
country must be tried because he has made use 
of this right of petition? Shall be be coa- 
demned without proof, and executed by the sen- 
tence of a mock court? If this be law, such a 
man has no trial. This great hall, built by our 
fathers for English justico, is no longer a court, 
bat the shrine of a new Moloch, and an English- 
man, instead of being judged by God and his 
country, is made a victim and a sacrifice. I 
have done.” 

As the orator sat down, a tremendous shout 
of applause broke from the silent and eager 
audience. With the echoes of that shout still 
ringing in his ears, Williams arose, not to an- 
swer, but to palter, not to argue, bat to abuse; 
nor once did he attempt to questjon: or deny 
what had been asserted. 

At length he finished, and the chief justice 
arose and charged the jury. The scene, the 
bour, and the almost breathless multitude before 
him, inspired him with awe ; his tone was deep- 
er than usual, and the expression of malice 
which his countenance had worn daring the 
earlier part of the trial, had given place to one 
of deep interest. But still he condemned the 
prelates. 

Powell followed, and openly declared the 
consijtution infringed on, and thought if these 
things were permitted, liberty would soon flee. 


THE VACANT CHAIR 


‘The sug had sunk bencath the horigan, leav- 
ing behind a sky covered with clouds of every 
hue; the moon had begun to shed her mild and 
gentle light over the excited city, before the jary 
retired to consider their verdict. Midnight 
came; the pale queen of night still lighted the 
earth, and illumined the quiet surface of the 
Thames; hours passed, and yet nothing was 
heard from that jary. 

All night did Pollexfen walk as guard before 
the door which led to the apartment in which 
they were consulting, lest the tools of the king 
shoald tamper with them ; still, nothing was 

The vapors of night were passing away, the 
eastern sky seemed to rise, and a long line of 
light to spread along the horizon. Morning had 
dawned, and as yet all was itedoubt. Nothing 
had been heard from them, no sounds, save those 
of sharp and angry altercation, had escaped 
from their room. At length, as the distant 
dock of Westatinster Abbey tolled the hour of 
six, the door opened. Arnold had yielded, and 
the jary were agreed. 

The news flew like wildfire, the bells of the 
city were rung, and before eight the hall was 
even more densely crowded than before. Min- 
utes seemed hours, and seconds minutes ; but at 
length the jury appeared. Not a sound disturb- 
ed the silence of the hall; every mouth was 
closed, and every noise was hushed. Sir Wil- 
liam Astry spoke : 

“Do you find the defendants, or any one of 
them, gailty of the misdemeanor whereof they 


are impeached, or not guilty?” 
“Not guilty,” announced the foremsn—Sir 
Roger Langley. 


Then there arose a shout which pierced the 
roof, and reverberating through arches, colon- 
nades and galleries, rolled away into the re- 
motest corners of Westminster Hall, and was 
tchoed by thousands of glad hearts throughout 
all Ragland. The king was conquered. 


WHEN TO WEAR INDIA RUBBERS. 

We have noticed that many persons in oar city 
weer India rubber overshoes in cold, dry weather 
to keep their feet warm. This is an injurious 
aadevil practice. India rubber shoes are very 
comfortable and valuable for covering the feet in 
wet, sloppy weathér, bat they should never be 
worn on any other occasion ; their sole use should 
te to keep out water. They should therefore be 

off whenever the wearer enters a house, and 

> worn as little as possible, because they are air 

ht, and both retain and restrain the perspiration 
the feet.—Medical Journal. 








If you wish to succeed in life, govern your 
temper. 
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THE VACANT CHAIR: 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY F. AGE. 





Tur declining sun cast its horizontal rays into 
the west window of a neaf perlor in a small New 
Bogland cottage. From that west window, the 
eye beheld a pleasant and undulating country— 
now an open field, now an.orchard,’aod now a 
clump of dark, green bemlocks, contrasting finely ' 
with the brown, withered herbage of the pastnr~ 
ages. The south view. was even more extensive. 
Here lay a broad valley in which the white 
hoages were clustered along the margin of s- 
small stream, that flowed over its pebbly bed - 
with many 8 musical mermur in the summer 
season, bat the liquid surface of which was sow 
covered with skaters, whose flashing skate-steels, 
as they whirled and few like swallows on the 
wing, caught the last rays of the declining ean. 
Far, far away in the distance, over the village 
roof tops, over the threadbare woods, over the 
far distant meadows, were secn the spires of s 
great city, dimly sketch@d on the horizon, 90 - 
vague and vapory,,indeed, that the eye of the 
stranger might have confounded them.with the 
lower stratum of mist that floated over them. 

But we aro forgetting that our business just 
now lies with the interior of Maple Cottage. The 
small, snug parlor we have mentioned, was far 
nished cheaply but tastefully. Neat white cur 
tains wera looped beside the windows. A plain 
sofa, and » few cane-seated chairs—a small mir- 
ror, an engraving of General Washitigton, a 
secretary and bookcase, composed all the furni- 
ture. Yet everything was nest, and well- 
arranged. 

A cheerful coal fire was burning in the grate. 
The table in the centre of the room was load- 
ed with the plentiful cheer befitting Thanke- 
giving Dey. As the head of the table, sat a 
pale, dark-eyed man, with deep lines marking 
his thoughtfal countenance, and snow-white hair 
parted from his forehead, and waving over his 
shoulders.. Opposite him sat a very handsome 
woman, whose soft, brown hair was beginning 
to be streaked with threads of silver, showing 
that she had sometime since passed the heyday 
of ber youth. On one side of the square table 
was a beautifuhgirl of nineteen or twenty, fair 
and blooming as a rose in June, with the warm 
hue of health on her cheeks, and the bright blood 
burning in her dewy lipe. Opposite to her was 
placed a vacant chair. 

And now one word of the tenants of Maple 
Cottage. That whitebaired man presiding at 
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the table, is Miles Milford; the lady opposite, 
his wife ; the beautiful girl, d®guest, Rose Dar- 
ling, a neighbor’s daughter; she has come by in- 
vitation to enliven the Thanksgiving dinner. 
But who should fill that vacant chair? No guest 
is expected—yet the plate and knife and fork, 
and napkin and water glass, are duly set. With 
a certain sect, it is customary when a member of 
a family dies, evor after to retain his place at the 
table—his seat by the fireside. It is fondly be- 
lieved that his spiritual presence fills these vacan- 
cies, obedient to the-attraction of a love that the 
grave cannot cover up. As the beautiful eyes 
of Rose Darling glance towards thet vacant 
chair, they fill with tears. Is it true then, that 
there has been a death in the Milford family ? 
No—not death—but separation ! 

Miles Milford wes a carpenter by trade. He 
had served his apprenticeship, wrought for him- 
self, and married his wife in that city, the spires 
of which can be seen from the dining-room 
table. He had led a hard life. His early youth 
was cursed and saddened by the intemperance of 
his father—early orphanage and poverty accom- 
panied his first steps je youth. But he made 
his way, married, made a good living. One 
child only—a boy—blessed the union of Miles 
and his wife. He was a fine, healthy little fel- 
low, and was dearly beloved, though not idol- 
ized or petted by his parents. And now we 
come toasad confession. Whether it was weak- 
ness, perversity, or the fruit of « fatal legacy of 
blood transmitted by an erring parent, but, at 
that very period of life when his father had aban- 
doned himself to bad habits, Miles Milford be- 
came addicted to drink. He did not become an 
habitual sot—but at times he drank deeply, and 
was incapable of taking care of himself. This 
was the shadow on his hearth-stone—this wrung 
the heart of his wife, and agonized his boy—his 
boy who had met him in the streets and led him 
home when the father did not know him. 

Suddenly, Miles Milford, when on the brink 
of utter ruin, when poor and in debt, when friends 
were forsaking him, and reputation was tarnish- 
ed, broke from his evil courses with a sudden 
wrench. The shadow fied from the hearth-stone, 
sunbeams played there in its stead. Frugal, 
industrious, energetic, Miles soon freed myself 
from his indebtednose, and in a few years he had 
amassed several hundred dollars. 

He had from early boyhood cherished a long- 
ing desire for a country life ; a desire, which his 
occasional visits to the rural districts ripened 
into a passion. Since toil was to be his lot in 
life, agricultural labor seemed the most attrac- 
tive. His boy, now eighteen years of age, who 
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shared his confidence and his hopes, imbibed 
insensibly his tastes, and urged his father, when 
he had become a little forehanded, to make the 
experiment of farming. This step was finally 
decided on. A small farm, to be paid for in 
yearly instalments, was purchased, together with 
a horse, cow and farming implements. Sach 
was the history of Maple Cottage. The future 
now seemed bright and cloudless—not a shadow 
on the hearth-stone. Inthe pure air and health. 
fal occupations of the country, Miles Milford 
and his wife renewed their youth. ‘The little 
farm blossomed like the rose. Father and son 
worked together manfully, side by side; and at 
the clove of the first season had acquired practi: 
cal knowledge enough, to warrant a conviction 
that the experiment would prove completely 
successful. 5 

The next year, though the annual payment ot 
the estate was made with some difficulty, yet the 
produce of the land paid a handsome profit over 
the expense of cultivation, and young Milford 
brought back a considerable amount’ of money 
from market. The next year the crops wer 
large, and additional help was necessary. Young 
Milford, now twenty-one, was ‘obliged to got 
market four or five times a week. He would 
return jaded and worn out—frequently so fatigued 
that he would be obliged to throw himself on the 
hay in the barn, and steep for four or five hours. 
His father was afraid the business was too labori- 
ous for him, and often urged the expediency of 
sending the hired hand to market ; but his so 
readily convinced him that this would be a rain- 
ous expedient—and the hired man could not be 
expected to do them justice. One morning, 
young Milford made hie appearance very much 
agitated. He had taken in a valuable load of 
fruit the night before, delivered it to a wholesale 
customer, and set out on his return before day- 
break. In a lonely part of the road, while dozing 
on his wagon, he bad been set upon by aman who 
suddenly made his appearance, and robbed of all 
his money—ncarly fifty dollars. Miles was very 
much excited at this: narrative, and proposed 
instantly to offer a reward—but his eon begged 
thathe would say nothing about the circumstance, 
as he suspected the individual, and thought with 
the aid of the police, he could bring the guilt 
home to him and secure him. 

‘Woeks passed on and no discovery was made. 
But young Miles proved unlucky in his sales 
He could not get near as much as his neighbors 
for better articles. They were going bebind- 
hand with their cash. One evening he did not 
retarn at his usual hour from market; the dsy 
passed on, andno Miles. Evening came—hours 
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passed—he did not retarn. Milford insisted on 
his wife’s going to bed, while he sat up and 
watched for his son. Long. after midnight—the 
rumble of the wagon wheels was heard. The 
father lighted a lantern and went out. The son 
dambered down from his cart, and staggered to- 
wards his father. He was intoxicated. He 
essayed to speak—but he could not find utterance. 
The afficted father took him by the arm, aud led 
bim up to his room, and, after assisting him to 
bed, went down to take care of his horse, and 
then retire, broken-hearted, to pray and weep for 
the remainder of the night. is 

The next morning he had an interview with 
the misguided boy, who, full of contrition and 
promises, then confessed that he had been going 
downwards for months—that he had drank, had 
gambled, had lost large sums of money, and 
now stood on the brink of rnin. The wretched 
father conjured him to retrace his steps, im- 
plored him to be true to himself by the love he 
bore his mother and himself, and the fair girl 
who had confessed she loved him; and the 
young man, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
knelt down and took asolemn oath never to 
bring sorrow to the breasts of those he loved by 
his misconduct. : 

Again, efter days of anxiety, the shadow 
passed from the hearthstone—again the sun- 
shine basked on them ; but again it darkened, as 
sum and shade succeed each other in a fitfal 
April day. The young man’s promises proved 
of litule worth. In the language of Scripture, 
he “joined to his idols.” Habitual intoxi- 
cation, habitual falschood, and habitual dishon- 
esty wore out.at last the forbearance of his 
father. When his heart was breaking, he pro- 
nounced sentence against the sinner; he must 
go forth and seck another home, and leave fa- 
ther and mother to struggle alone against their 
misery. And the wanderer went forth. 

Theaceforth, at each Thanksgiving anniver- 
tary, = plate was laid, a chair set for him at 
Mapke Cottage. Four years had passed since 
his departure—since he had been heard from— 
aod still the custom was kept up; still industry 
and meatness held sway within the cottages 
thongh hope was growing fuint, and it seemed 
almost certain that the Milfords must relinquish 
is, and the farm revert to its former owner. 

Mow we see why Rose Darling’s eyes filled 
with tears when they rested on the vacant chair; 
why Miles Milford’s hair was white as driven 
®ow, though he was not yet fifty; and why 
those sil¥er threads were woven in the tresses of 

, his wife. 
Miles had just craved a blessing on the feast 
‘ 
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before him, when the door opened. A tall, sun-' 
burnt man entered, with hesitation. He was 
clad in a long, ragged overcoat, soiled and 
patched ; yet the color in his face was healthy, 
and the light of his eye pure and unclouded. 
The two women suppressed a scream at his ap- 
pearance, but the master of the house stood up, 
and said, with a quivering lip: 

“Miles Milford, answer me traly. Are you 


worthy to claim the weleome of a son, and to 


take your place at your father’s table *” 

Bursting into tears, young Miles clasped his’ 
father to his breast, rnd then rushed into his 
mother’s arms and sobbed like a child upon her 
bosom. Rosé Darling, also, gave him a warm 
welcome. . Fi 

“You have given me the prodigal’s welcome, 
father,” he said, with deep emotion, laying his 
hand on the back of the vacant chair; “but I 
am hardly dressed well enough for a. festival 
occasion.” E 

“Hf the heart be in the right place, no matter 
for the it wears,” said Milford. 

“Y cannot masquerade it any longer,” ssid 
young Miles. ‘Iwas not born for a playactor, 
though I exclaim with Lear, ‘Off—off—pye 
lendings !’” And throwing off his ragged sur-’ 
tout, he appeared in an elegant’ and befitting 
suit. “And I’m not in all respects like the 
predigal son, father,” he eaid, sitting down. 
“A kind Providence has favored me for your 
sake and mother’s, and for one as dear as either. 
T have been in strange lands, where gold was to 
be had for the gathering. A traveller’s tale, 
you'll say; but I have the proof about me. 
Here, father, are your notes to old Myers—they 
are all paid, and Maple Cottage is now your 
own.” 

Need we add that there was indeed a Thanks- 
giving in Maple Cottage that night? The next 
anniversary there was no vacant seat ; but young 
Miles Milford sat in his old place, and on his 
right hand, Rose, his wife. Thenceforth no 
shadow ever rested on the hearth-stone. 





Eantry Risrxnc.—Few ever lived to a great 

, and fewer still ever became distinguished, 

were not in the habit ofearlyrising. You rise 

late, and, of course, commence your business at a 

late hour, and everything goes wrong all day. 

Franklin says, that he who rises late, may trot 

day, and not overtake his business at night. Dean 

Bwiftavers, that he never knew any man attain to 
eminence who lay in bed of a morning-— Todd. 





The first step to reason is to feel the want of 
it; folly is incompatible with this knowledge. 
The best we can have next to wit, is to 
know we have it not. 
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. 
THE FLOUNCED DRESS. 





BY MES. W. MONTAGUE. 





“Tax pattern is exceedingly pretty, Liszie; 
bat what a quantity of work it comprises. Seven 
flounces, and the lower edge of each to be wrought 
in button-hole stitch, besides that little heading 
which it must be difficult to execute neatly. I: 
would look very pretty, daughter, but I don’t 
think our Agnes will find time to do it before we 
start. Your father expects to hear from the 
Belle Isle House to-day, which will determine 
whether we go there or not.” 

“Well, mother, I must have the dress—it 
would bear.off the palm at any watering-place 
in this country. You know how young ladies 
are gazed at in such places, and really the dress 
seems tq form a criterion by which to judge of 
their pogition in society. Unless one carries 
some consequence in name, or fame, or wealth, 
one is literally pushed aside at such times; so I 
will carry my passport to public favor with the 
beaux, in my flounced dress.” And 6very time 
Lizzie looked at the pattern-plate, she grew more 
delighted with the style and trimming. But first 
of all she must secure the material. 

Lizzie had already a somewhat lengthy account 
at the establishment of Bendley & Co. It had 
vexed her whenever she thought of running up 
the amount and passing it over for her father’s 
inspection; she was tired of hearing the old 
stereotyped phrases, “girls are good for nothing 
now-a-days ; why, my sisters never had but one 
silk gown in their lives, and they only wore it 
upom choice occasions; none of your flaunting 
bedizzened staff hung around their waists; they 
didn’t imitate the men with jackets, and pockets, 
and sacks, and other tom-fgoleries when I was 
young ; it costs more to maintain you, child, one 
year, than my father ever spent upon my whole 
education ; you must never ran up another bill; 
I don’t like book accounts ; I shall speak to this 
firm about it when I settle with them.” Yet when- 
ever Mr. Budd stepped in to adjust his bill at 
this store, the good-natured book-kesper used to 
begin in his complimentary vein: “If all our 
customers were as prompt as you, sir, we should 
not be vexed with a collector's report—this man 
out of the city, and that one removed, and 
another gone into chancery; and your family, 
too, are oF judicious tn their purchases—the 
best articled are always laid before your lady for 
inspection, for we respect her taste, knowing that 
@ good thing is always the cheapest.” Mr. Budd 
‘was somewhat flattered by the reputation thus 
conceded to all parties, and had never yet exe- 
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cuted his threat im forbidding Bendley & (Cs 
from trusting his wife and daughter. It wool 
certainly make him appear very mean ia the 
eyes of the firm, and so the threats were resert- 
ed for home conversations and chiding. 

Lizzie, therefore, bad already her memoranda 
book filled with items ; but somehow she gained 
courage to insert one more sky-blue silk drew, 
at the cost of thirty dollars ; then the trimming 
and laces which were added, brought it up» 
nine more; and “ what is forty dollars mor,” 
thought she, “to add to my account !—the 
scolding process must be encountered on pay: 
day at any rate.” Therefore the silk dress sd 
trimmings were ordered forthwith. 

When Lizzie returned home, she found be 
father already there, consulting with her mother 
about the expediency of paying so high a pra 
as the hotel-keeper demanded for board at Bale 
Isle. The note from the landlord ran thus: 


“My pear Srr,—My terms for board a 
fourteen dollars per week for each person. | em 
accommodate yourself, wife, and danghter, snd 

ive you two good rooms (parlor in commen), 
fr forty dollars per week, which will be my lov- 
est max and an answer is immediately solid 
ed, a8 many are waiting for your decision. 

“ Your ob’t servant, J. Borcs’ 


“The terms are frightful,” said Mra. Boi; | 


“but everything is so high. Besides, you know 
it costs us something to live at home We 
shall close the house in the event of our going, 
husband, and Dinah will stay in the kithe 


and prepare. your dinners, which is one great | 


consideration.” 

“And how much will my good dinners cot, 
wife, even at home? We had petter shut = 
altogether, and I will dine at the club.” 

“Then there will be the extra cost of oat 
washing, father,” interposed Lizzie—the troth 
was, the name of Club House had become rather 
obnoxions to mother and daughter. Finally, 
the two prevailed, and Dinah promised tobe 
faithfal, and the terms wore accepted; ands 
they were to be complied with in the course of # 
few days, “our Lizzie” proceeded forthwith 10 
secure the making of her flounced dress. Agnes, 
tle house seamstress, declared she could not do 
it-—it would inflame her eyes, and she hed “fe 


ther’s dickeys” to make, and lots of work to 40;- 


it must be put out. So Mrs, Bash, the drest 


maker, was waited on, who declared her inability 


to complete the dress before the tenth of Au- 
gust, a period five weeks hence, and her terms 
would be twelve dollars for the work. It would 
take an expert button-stitch sewer five days 
embroider the flounces ; for her part she would 
not try she experiment for twice that sam; bt 
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she employed poor women who were willing td 
labor upon the lowest terms, articles for living 
were s0 high. 

“And could you direct me to such an one ?” 
inquired the courteous Lizzie. “I could barter 
for the dress chesper than you.” 

“Why, yes, there is Mrs. Lety, as English- 
woman, who works beantifully ; “but she has a 
tick baby, and a feeble boy, and how in the 
world she could find time I cannot divine; but 
if she does it, you will be satisfied with reason- 
able terme and nice work.” 

Lizzie took her address, and proceeded forth- 
with to Dark Alley, where, up three flights of 
stairs, in a neat, but poor room, she found the 
woman of her search. She was administering a 
dose ef cestor oil to her poor, sick baby. A boy 
of fourteen, tall, lean and puny, rose, and po- 
litely offered her his seat. An elegant embroid- 
ered cashmere blaaket lay nicely folded dpon the 
work-table, and Lizzie, seizing it, remarked upon 

«“ And pray how mach pay do you receive for 
this, Mrs. Lety t” she inquired. 

“Only three dollars, ma'am ; it is the chris- 
tening blapket for little Rollo Stearns. It must 
be seat home to-night. He is to be baptized to- 
morrow.’” 

Mrs. Stearns was a very rich lady, who had 
the repatation of “ grinding the poor,” ‘but she 
gave large. fruit parties, and splendid balls, and 
kept a princely establishment. ‘‘ Now if such a 
person can get her work done so cheaply,” 
thought Lissie, “it is surely no harm for me to 
try my skill.” Thos we seo the influence of 
example. 

“Now, Mrs. Lety, for what would you make, 
aher it js all fitted, a sky-blne dress, with seven 
‘arrow flounces, each button-holed at the edge, 
and trimmed slightly at the top, according to the 
last fashion-plate, and when could I have the 
me?” ’ 

Mr. Lety looked at the poor baby—a tear 
tole down her cheek. 

“ This lictle wed thing,” replied she, “ ought 
to have all my care, but she is the best littte 
erature in the world. She lays for hours in her 
adie, looking at me, so busy with my needle, 
and yet it grieves me to the heart that I cannot 
find time to carry her ont in the fresh air; she is 
pining for it, and Eddy, my son, who jest 
stepped out, is getting thin. His employer 
seat him home, last night, and kindly gave him 
three dollars to take him into the country; but 
I was obliged to borrow it of him to pay my 
tent, and now I am afraid Mrs. Stearns will 
ax pay the cash down fer her blanket. These 
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Yich people often make me watt for my money ; 
they do not consider how indebted the oor are 
to a Bittle cash to secure their comforts.” . 

Lizzie thought within herself, where in the 
world should she raise the eight dollars, which 
was the very lowest terms Mrs. Lety could 
name, when her work was done. Still, ‘it was 
her maxim “to trust to luck;”’ so she carried 
the flounces that very day, while the dressmaker 
fitted the waist. There were thirty-five yards of 
button stitching to be done, besides the heading 
and making the dress. 

- Mrs. Lety sighed, as Lizzie inquired “if is 
eould be done in just eight daye—a cash job +” 

Lizzie soon found her way ont in the fashion- 
able thoroughfare, and the recollection of Dark 
Alley, and poor Mrs, Lety, and the sick baby, 
and the feeble boy, madelittle impression. She 
was about going inio gay scenes, and the ine- 
qualities of life were foreordained. She only 
hoped her floances would be done nicely, and 
finished at the time. Her mother, too, had com- 
plimented her upon her “ good luck ” in getting 
the work done so cheaply. 

The next morning, Lizzie complained of bad 
dreams. She called, the next day, to see how 
her flounces would look. Mrs. Lety had sat up 
all night, and finished one of them already. She 
was hindered in the day, by the sick baby. 
‘Lizzie pitied her, but it did not occur to her if 
she partly prepaid her, what a burdea it would 
remove from that worn spirit, She forgot even 
to be grateful thas she was not poor. 

In eight days after, Lizzie was among the gay 
throng at Belle Isle. Her dress was completed; 
it was the most splendid one that had appeared, 
The workmanship was exquisite. But she had 
sent her father’s porter for it, and requested him 
to ask Mrs. Lety to make out her bill, and whey 
she returned to the city, she would call and pay 
for it. 

® I pitied the woman,” said the porter; “her 
baby had just breathed {ts ‘last. The mother 
bent over it in agony. ‘Poor thing,’ said she, 
‘I fear Ihave neglected it, but I felt obliged to 
work, a8 I promised the job, and expected my 
pey as coon as it was executed.’” 

“‘An’ faith,” said Jeremiah, “hore’s a five- 
dollar bill, if ’twilldo you any gnde. It may 
help light the baby through pargatory.”’ 

“The babe js already in heaven,” replied 
Mrs. Lety ; ‘but it will give it a decent barial, 
as the undertaker gives me his services.” 

Lizzie appeared that evening in her flounced 
dress, and was the sdmiration of the crowd. 
She had recommended her friend, Ada Sumner, 
to Mrs. Lety, to do a similar job, but when she 
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sought her, Mrs. Lety was not to be found in 
Dark Alley. The good angels had borne her 
away to the Father of spirits, and her weary 
head was at reat. Her sick boy had found a 
home with his employer, and there was no bill 
ever made ont for the flounced dreas. Such “de- 
ferred accounts” may be called up when the 
glare and follies of life have passed away, and 
there is no distinction, save that which character 
bestows, at the Great Tribunal of Justice. We 
should dread to settle them there. 








THAT JOINT SNAKE, . 
“ About that joint-snake, ‘thereby hangs a 
tale.’” 
“A ‘stranger’ was describing the wonderfal 
rs of this ‘pizing sarpint’ to a knot of in- 
dividuals congregated somewhere out west. 
They listened with open eyes and mouth agape 
with astonishment at the startling account. But 
‘the assurance that if could separate itself ‘clean 
apart in five or six places, and come together 
again as slick a j'int a8 ever you see,’ was a 
little too much to believe allatonce. As a pub- 
lic speaker once remarked, they ‘doubted fact,’ 
and intimated as much. 
«¢That’s so, I’ve seen it,’ quietly remarked 
a very honest and innocent-looking hoosier, who 
stood by. 
“Sho! ye don’t say so! Tell us about it, 
wont yet?” exclaimed two or three in a breath, 
«Wall, I don’t mind tellin’,” said the hoosier, 
“Ye see, I was comin’ ‘long the edge of the 
errayri one mornin’, down in Indyanner, when 
Fast 1 know, I come across one of these ’ere j’int 
soakes, as they call ’em, a great nice feller, 
stretched‘out in the sun as pooty as ever you 
see. I didn’t scare him, but jest stepped a 
little ways, and cut a saplin’ about four feet and 
a half long, and trimmed it out slick with my 
jack-knife. Thinks I, old feller, I’ll find out 
ooty quick how misny J ints you got in yer. So 
Tse up kinder softly, and hit him a right 
smart lick across the back, and by thander——!”” 
“Did he come apart? What did he do then ?” 
asked the listeners, very much excited. 
“Why, he flew into more’n forty pieces! and 
T'll be doggoned if every darned one of ’em 
didn’t take right after mo!”—Knickerbocker. “ 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 

‘The oddest instance of absence of mind hap- 
pened once to Sydney Smith, in forgetting his 
own name, He says: 

“T knocked at a door in London, and asked, 
‘is Mra: B. at home?’ ‘Yes, sir; pray, what 
name shall Ieay!’ I looked in the man’s face 
astonished—what name? what name !—ay, that 
is the question; what is my name? I Believe 
the man thought me mad; bat it is literally 
true that during the space of two or three min- 
utes I had no more idea of who I was than if I 
had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a Dissenter or a Layman. 1 felt as doll as 
Sternhold and Hopkins. At last, to my great 
relief it flashed across me that 1 was Sydney 

mith.” 
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HIGHWAYMEN IN THE DARK. 





BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. | 





| 

Ir was towards the latter part of the afternoce 
that I stopped at the inn of a small village inte 
southern part of Boone county, Indians. I ms 
on my way from Indianopolis to Terre Heat, 
and hed come thus far out of my way to bring 
seven hundred dollars to a Mr. John Hall, who 
was an old friend of mine, and who lived some 
where near here. I ordered my horse to be takes 
care of, and then taking my heavy saddle-bags | 
entered she inn. Jn the bar-room I found some 
half-dozen men collected, who were smoking sad 
drinking, while the landlord stood behind his ber. 
T asked him if he eould let me have a horse antl 
morning, or until sometime during the next dsy. 

“Don’t kuow ye,” he responded, rather gruffy. | 

“0,” I replied, seeing his drift, ‘<I have kit 
mine in the hands of your boy, and I don’t thint 
you have a better beast. But my animal bes 
travelled hard to-day, and is tired, and asI wish 
to ride on a little distance from here on business, 
T should like a fresh one. I will pay you whs 
you wish.” 

“ How far ye goin’ ?” he asked, more mildly. 

“You'll have to tell me that. I wish to fad 
Mr. John Hall.” 

“Ho—you're from the west,” the landlord ut- 
tered, with an enlightened look. Mr, Hall's e- 
pectin’ ye, aren't he ?”” 

“T think it vory likely.” 

“Ho—yes. He was here himeelf, this vey 
arternoon ; and he said he was expectin’ s fried 
along to bring him some money. 1’m glad you'rt 
come, for he’s owin’ meatritie. Yes, yee—I'l 
let ye have a horse. But must ye go to-night!” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “for I must be on my Wy 
to Terre Haate to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, he said you was going to Tent 
Haute. But supper’s most ready—wont ye stop 
and eat first? and then I can have the bore 
ready for ye.” 

I consented to this, for I was really hungry; 
so I sat down and gazed about me. One fellow 
I noticed particularly among those present from 
his peculiar make of frame. He was about #5 
large a man—as stout, I mean—as I ever sav. - 
He was certainly six feet and-s-half tall, and witb 
shoulders like an ox. He wore a wide-brimmed, 
white felt hat, and » white coat. He sat by the 
bar smoking an old pipe, but he seemed te take 
no notice of me, so I left him to himself. Next 
I noticed an Irishman who had alighted at the 
inn just before I did, and he had aleo ordered the 
hoetler to feed his herve, but nos for a long stop, 
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for he intended to be on the road again soon. He 
was an original-looking genius, with an old, 
bleck hat upon his head which had been smashed 
down, while the long, matted hair hung over his 
ears and eyes almost alike. 

“Do you stop to-night ?” asked the host, ad- 
dressing the Irishman. 

“Me is it, ye mane?” eried the Hibernian, 
starting out of a reverie. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Oph—the divila bit could I shtop if I wanted 
to, for ’t Il take me iast penny to pay for me 
sapper. I’m afther findin’ one Billy McGuire, 
that’s damped hisself down somewhere here- 
abouts. Maybe ye’s afther knowin’ Billy, now ?” 

“ Yes—he lives close by Mr. Hall’s, where this 
gentleman is going.” 

“QOch-hone! I’ll have company, thin—if the 
gintleman doesn’t object.” 

T assured him that I didn’t, and shortly after- 
wards we were called to supper. After this I 
asked the landlord to direct me to Mr. Hall's. 
He told me that the regular road took a long 
sweep around the swamp to get there, and that 
the distance was some ten miles. There was a 
sort of footpath across the swamp, where a per- 
son thoroughly acquainted could sometimes drive 
aborse, though it was a dangerous way, Mr. Hall 

himself, never venturing in it except on foot. 
By that way, he said, it was only four miles. 
T looked at my watch, and it was a little past 
five o’clock—later than I thought. It would be 
sundown in less than an hour. However, a re- 
spectable horse would take me ten miles before 
dark. 

The landlord’s horse was brought to the door, 
and I went out. I didn’t like the looks of the 
animal much, but its owner assured me he’d go. 

“You'd better stop till morning,” the host 
said, after he had cast his eyes over the heavens, 
“for there'll be a rain before you reach your 
journey’s end.” 

llooked around. There was a@ sort of dull 
looking haze to the northward, but I didn’t fear 
that. I simply asked the host to take care of 
tay saddle-bags, and see that my horse was well 
provided for, and then I started, the Irishman, 
whose name I found to be John Leary, being 
ready to set ont with me. We had not ridden 
far before I found that my horse would “go,” 
to be sure, but not over and above fast. How- 
ever, twas about as well, for my companion’s 
beast conld no more than keep up with me. 

Leary was a jolly fellow, and I blessed my stars 
that I had him for a companion. He informed 
me that he had been on the road once before— 
that his friend, McGuire, who, it seemed, lived 
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beyond Hall’s, had hired him to come and help 
him get his corn off to market, and do his fall 
work, 

Ere long we found that our road ran aroand 
the edge of a long swamp, and that we had to 
travel our first three miles directly south, the 
next three nearly west, when the course we wish- 
ed to go was nearly north. But another difficulty 
soon arose. The host had told me traly about 
the weather, for in less than an hour the heavens 
were completely overspread with clouds, and the 
wind began to puff up cool and damp. Just as 
it was becoming duskish, we saw a horseman ap- 
proaching us fi ahead. 

“Be me sowl, it’s Billy McGuire!” cried my 
companion. And so it proved. The two shook 
hands cordially. 

“Now ye'll tarn back wid me,” said McGuire, 
“ for I’m goin’ down here a bit to stop all night. 
Come wid me, and we'll go home together to- 
morrow.” 

I was sorry to lose my companion, but there 
was no help for it. He bade mo good-by, and 
then turned about. After this I put spurs to my 
horse, and while I kept the rowels in his flanks 
he would go quite respectably, but as soon as the 
source of pain was removed he lagged again. 

The sun was down, and darkness followed 
quickly afterwards. I now judged that I had 
about four miles to travel, for I had just turned 
the last carve, and was now on the right course. 
Ere long a low peal of thunder rumbled among 
the bluffs to the northward, and big drops of rain 
began to fall. It grew darker and darker, until 
I could no longer see the road, but my horse now 
proved himself good for something, for he knew 
the way, and trotted slowly and steadily on. The’ 
sharp lightaing was not long in reaching me, 
and by its assistance I got occasional glimpses of 
the road. I could sco that the woods were upon 
both hands, and that upon the right the path 
was still by the swamp. 

I was peering out into the darkness ahead, so 
as to be ready to catch a view of the road, when 
the lightning should come again, when a flash 
opened upon the way, and I distinctly saw, not 
more than two rods ahead of me, and upon the 
right hand, two men crouched down by the path. 
One of them I knew inan instant. I recognized 
the wide-brimmed, white hat, the white coat, and» 
the Herculean frame. Of course those men could 
be there but for one purpose. They had heard 
the landlord’s remarks touching my business with 
Mr. Hall, and of course they knewI had the 
money with me. They had taken the path across 
the swamp, and had thus “headed” me. In- 
sinetively I felt for my pistols, but I had lefs 
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them in mysaddle-bags! What was to be done? 
A thought struck me. I smashed my hat down, 
and pulled my hair over my eyes, and then 
crouched low in my saddle. 7 

“ Hold, my friend!” shouted a voice close by 
me, and as my horse gave a start backward I 
“knew some one had caught him by the head. 
“Your money we want! Come down here!” 

At that instant a streak of lightning flashed 
beyond the trees. It was not vivid where we 
were, put yet it gave light enough for me to see 
the stout fellow, whom I had seen in the bar- 
reom, holding my horse by the head with one 
hand, whilé in the other he held/s short club. 

“Och! howly mither 0’ Moses!” I cried, im- 
itating the peculiar voice of Leary as well as I 
could—and | flatter myself ’twas pretty good— 
«ye’s ’Il find poor pickin’ on the bones ov John- 
ny Leary,now. For the love or heaven, gintle- 
tin, don’t be afther murtherin’ me intirely !” 

“Eh! granted thestout man, ina disappoint- 
ed tone, “.You aren’t bound to old Hall’s ?” 

“Me? Och-ho—an’ isn’tit to Billy McGuire’s 
I’m goin’, if the impudent, nasty storm docen’t 
benight me?” 

“But ye had & companion,” growled the big 
highwayman. g 
- “Ha—en’ wasn’t it a mighty illigant baste 
inthirely as the landlord was afther lettin’ the 
poor nan have. Be jabers, I lagged along for 
*im till it began to rain, an’ thin I towld ’im, 
seein’ as I’d got the farthest to go, I’d jist be 
efther biddin’ ’im good night. But he’s a com- 
in’ throught the dark behind me. Don’t kape 
me here, kind gintlemin. 0, mither ov me, if I 
had a bit, I’d give it till yo’s wid pleasure ; but 
“the landlord—bad luck to the likes ov him—took 
me last penny, when I towld him I’d got not a 
blessed ha’-penny more.” 
““Well—away ye go,” cried the highwayman, 
“* but mind now that ye keep straight ahead.” 

“It’s straight ahead Billy lives, isn’t it?” 

“Yod”” 

“Thin I’d be a fool to go anywhere else.” 

With these words I put spurs to my horse, and 
he started on. A flash of lightning showed me 
the road straight ahead, and I plonghed up the 
poor beast’s flanks savagely. He leaped away 
from beneath the pain with’ more spirit than I 

* thought him capable of, and in half an hour from 
tirat time, I was sitting before a blazing fire in 
my friend’s house. I described to him the maa 
who bad stopped me upon the highway, and he 
remembered to have seen him et the inn that 
afternoon, but he did not know him. 
I paid Mr. Hall seven hundred and fifty dol 
Jars in all, and on the next morning I returned 
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t the ian. On the wayI met McGetre' and 
Leary, and I stopped te tell my transient om. 
panion how I had assumed his guise and speech 
to my salvation, for well did I know that Ishoul 
never have seen the light of another morning ea 
earth had the highwayman known me. The tro 
Irishmen laughed heartily at my rise, and after 
some comical remarks from Leary, we separsted. 
As I was in a hurry—abeolute necessity de 
manded my presence at Terre Hante—I mid 
nothing of my adventure at the inn, fearing thes 
in some way I might be detained. And mor 
over, I knew that if Mr. Hall saw the villains he 
would know one of them at least, and that might 
be the means of clearing them out. But.I look- 
ed about for my stout friend in vain. Perhaps 
he “smelled the rat,” amd had gone. At all 
events, Ihave not seen nor heard from him since 
though I have by no means forgoteen him. 
SEE 
ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

In Buck’s ‘Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub 
limities of Nature,” we find many curious amd 
important facts recorded, some of which exhib 
a striking analogy between human character 
ties and those of animals: “ Thas in the jay, we 
may trace the petulant airs of a coquette; ip 
the magpie, the restlessness, flippancy, and ego- 
tistical obtrusiveness of the gallant; while the 
green macaw is the perfect emblem of « suspr 
cious and jealous snonse—for if ita master'sct- 
reases are transferred to a dog, a cat, a bid, or 
even a child, nothing can excced its anxicty and 
fary, nor will it be appeased till he forsakes the 
new favorite and returns to it. Envious mea 
and calumniating women we, may compare © 
the porcupine and the secretary-bird ; and tbe 
selfish will find their type in the rhinocercs, 
since it is said to be incapable either of gratitade 
or attachment; while the inebriate may also be 
classed with the rongette bat, whose propensity 
to become intoxicated with the juice ott the palm 
tree is no less proverbial. Again, obstinate or” 
perverse persons may read their lineaments cf 
character in that of the Lapland mouse or the 
Arctic puffia; for if the laster should seize the 
end of a bough, thrust into itshole, rather then 
let it go it will suffer itself to be drawn ont by it 
and killed ; and the former will not move out of 
its course for anything or anybody.” 








The Philadelphia Sun, which has a rare eye 
for “queer bits,” gives the following as a wark 
ing specimen of what a reporter once did when 
duly armed and equipped according to law, with 
a brick in his hat, snake in his boot, and s shot 
in his neck : 

“ Yesterday morning, at 4 o'clock, P. M., 6 
small man, named Jones, or Brown, or Smith, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, commit 
ted arsenic by swallowing s dove of suicide. 
The verdict of the inquest returned a jury that 
the deceased came to the facts in sccordamce 
with his death. He leaves a child and six small 
Wives to lament the end of his untimely low 
Tn death we are in the midst of life.” 
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more. ” 





BY WM. W. GRANDE. 





Food hope! thou enimating star, 

‘That, brightly glimmering from afkr, 
Shines forth and cheers with flattering rays, 
Ow carly, happy, youthful days. 


Fair as the beams of morning light, 
Sweet hope around our pathway bright, 
Oe all our fatare prospects twines, 
And with resplendent bensty shines. 


Tis hope, sweet hope, that heals the emart, 
Gent by sffiiction’s withering dart, 

Diepele the gloom of grief, and brings 

A bending beim apon Ite wings. 


‘Then o'er my soul, in visions bright, 

Shed forth, fair hope, thy radiant light; 
Let me enjoy thy bitseful dreams, 

Mere sweet by far than murmusing streams: 


Cofll Hips pligrimage is o'er, 

‘When earthly hopes can charm 00 more; 
‘Then fled s hope from sorrow tree, 

OC bleawed immortality. 
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BY ANNA MACDONALD. 





Many years have passed, since I went to 
athool in that dear, old, comical-looking, brewn 
achool bouse, under the shadow of the hill. But 
the memories of those winters and summers when 
Ttrudged mertily to and fro over tho shortest 
quarter of a mile ever known in my experience, 
soem yet very fresh, pleasant and beautiful. I 
always carried my dinner, and O, the splendid 
times we children looked forward to at noon- 
time, which was generally an hour long. Our 
dianers despatched with speed, and tho sweeping 
ofthe echool room achieved, wo were then all 
ready for“ Pass in the Corner,” “ Blindman’s 
Buff,” etc., which all who have played them 
know are very exciting games, and highly pro- 
ductive of bumped heads, torn pantalettes, loss 
@ breath, and physical exhaustion generally ; 
besides being very convenient arrangements for 
those who arc particularly pleased with having 
their toes trodden upon. 

I remember one day when we were in the full 
gory ofa game of “Puss in the Corner,” that John 
Sykes, one of the big boys, in a headlong dash 
for acorner, made a slight miscalculation in the 
definition of a straight line, and brought up with 
acrash against the mastcr’s desk, and as a nat- 
eral consequence, over it went, and its miscella- 
neous contents lay scattered on the floor. 

Hostilities were immediately suspended, and 
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we stood aghast. There iny books, shite, a pile 
of corrected compositions, three rosy apples, a 
present to Mr. Gray from bright-cyed Lissie 
Adams, rolling innocently about under the 
benches. But worse than all, the inkstand had 
had the insufferable impudence to empty is 
edony-colored conteats all over the floor, the new 
register, containing all oar names, and the new 
copy-book, in which the master had jnst set new 
copies. Nothing had escaped, and what to do 
we knew not. ‘ 

‘This was the first woek of the winter sehool; 
we had a new teacher, and we did not yet know 
what his disposition was, whether pacific or pug- 
nacious, and we were rather doubtful ag to the 
consequences of the noon’s performance. How 
ever, the overturn of the desk was a fixed fact, 
and there was nothing for it but to prepare and 
arrange matters ag well as we could for the ad 
went of the master in the afternoon. John Sykes, 
rabbing his side, and looking rather splemn, 
wiped up the ink with the papers that could be 
gathered from our dinner baskets, we all the 
while rating him aoundly for being so careless, 

Before it drew near the time for the master to 
arrive, everything was prepared; the desk was 
in its place, ite lid concealing the dreadful sighs 
within ; the black stains on the floor alone be- 
trayed us. Never did @ schoolmaster behold a 
more meck, well-behaved set of scholars than we 
were, when Mr. Gray rapped on the window with 
his ferule that afternoon to call the school to or 
der. He sat down before his desk, not an eye 
but wag riveted to the book; we dreaded to look 
that way, and I imagined John Sykes’s fuelings 
must be something like those of John Rogers as 
the stake, 

The master’s clear voice broke the spell. “I 
find my deak in rather a more disorderly state 
than when I left it. You played ‘Puss in the 
Corer,’ this noon, did you not? Some one ran 
egainet this desk and overturned it. Is was an 
accident, and I: freely forgive whoever did it, 
with a request that you will be more carefal in 
fotere.”” 

We were thunderstrack. The reaction was 
overwhelming. Forgiveness with a mild ro- 
proof, when we expected stern questionings, and 
a whipping for the moet guilty one! We had 
been taught to look for very different proceedings, 
by-the expericnce of former administrations in 
the Millwood district. It was too much for poor 
Jeha Sykes, who was es tall as the master, and 
who had always been the bravado of the school. 
The kind voico, and the gentle manner, touched 
@ tender chord in his heart, and he could nos 
sendy kis algebra lessom in peace, till be had 


‘boen.to Mfr. Gray; tolii him that he was the ante. 
teational author of the mischief, and begged Ms 
“pardon for his carclessness, It was an astonith- 
tag condescension for John Sykes, he was-usuaity 
ius stabborn as a mule, and possessed the “ don't 
sara!’ spirit to perfection, and we all lookeil at 
Kim with perfect amazement, when he ‘wont ap 
with such a penitent expression to the master’s 
@esk. Mr. Gray spoke to him with such a heaa- 
eful-smile, that John was his firm friend ever af 
ter, and Mr. Gray marched triumphantly into the 
affections and. confidence of us all, on the bridgo 
of ‘that cimple act. It was the first time in our 
Tivep that a schoolmaster of Millwood district 

_ had behaved in such a manner about so serious 
‘a mattor, accident or not, and children as we 
ore, it gave us new opinions upon the system 
ef moral government. After that, Mr. Gray had 
the respect and love of us all, from little Amy 
Foster, just loarning to spell cat, up to John 
Sykes, and Dick Mansfield, stadying algebra, 
aad geometry. 

There were about thirty scholars in “ our dis- 
trict,” of all sizes and ages. E was fourteen that 
winter, and quito a tall girl for my age, but there 
were several girls in school, older than I. Bes 
sie Allen, Carrie Mansfield, Mary Ellis, and 
Qora Linn. Bessio was a merry girl of sixteen, 
the veriost witch I ever yaw, the heroine of mer 
ry makings, and the most ingenious of fan-con- 
trivers. We called her oar attorney general. 
{We had aclassin United States government 
that winter.) Carrie Mansfield was postmaster 
general, becanso sho had been appointed te tran- 
sect all business of weight and importance ¢on- 
mected with tho post-office, an odifice consisting 
of threo books built up together, and covered 
with @ pocket-handkerchief, which was lifted for 
the deposition of inch-square letters, postage 
twenty-five cents, paid. Mary Ellis, quecn of 
the spelling contests, was elected secretary of 
mate. Cora Linn, a fair haired angel, whom we 
all loved, acted: as sccrotary of the home depart- 
racnt, while I was named secrotary of war, am 
appointment which I stoutly declined, till 1 found 
I was reduced to ‘Hobson’s choice, that or 
none,” for secretary of the navy did not mean 
emytbing, and ditto of the treasury would have 
been splendid, but unfortunately there was ne 
money to be taken cary of. 

My office was a responsible one I can tell you, 
for-qu me devolved the task of arranging amica- 
bly, all litele squabbles, and of béing a rocdiater 
desween contending partics, excepting all eases ia 
which I was a party myself, then, of course J 
eould not act. Was not ours an angust.chbides, 
gedlecoader? Butl have not tod you sfheue 
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the president yet. he wad doar, lovely Agnes 
Foster, the pet and delight ef the whole school. 
Not a girl that did not trust and look up to her, 
nor a boy, but would give up the best sliding. 
place, and resign the swiftest sled to her. She 
was sixteen, fresh and lovely as the rases.of dane. 
She and her litele sister Amy were the.only 
children of their widowed mother, They were 
very poor, now, and Agnes was striving to gain 
an education sufficient to qualify her for thesitu:- 
tion of teacher in seme academy or seloct-schoo. 
To her we.went for sympathy in childish roubles, 
to her we carried aknotty question in grammar, or 
8 puzzling sum in fractions; the same kind mile 
always comforted ae, and her calm mind and 
patient skill helped as speedily to overcome the 
difficulty. 

Agnes wae beantifal, though she seemed per 
fectly unconscious of it, and that was the greatest 
charm of all. The girls were always praising 
her, calling ber eyes “blue violets,”’ and heebair 
“ braided sunbeams,” her cheeks “damask retes,” 
and her teeth “ pearls set in coral.” But she al- 
ways laughed, and told us we need not imagine 
she believed our nonsemse, that we must see ber 
through green spectacles, ctc. Mary Ellis said, 
“sure enough, the glasses are love, and the 
bridge and bows are made of your goodness.” 
We called this very smart of Mary Elis, sad sd- 
mired it enthusiastically. We used to imagine 
that Mr. Gray stayed at her desk longer when be 
wrote her cepies, or explained her geometry 
propositions, from some unacconntable reason, 
than he did to any of onrs, and Mary Ellis acte- 
ally declared that Mr. Geay’s eyes had a pecs- 
liar expression when Aggie Foster was reciting. 
but of course it was all imagination, we thought. 
Mr. Gray “ boarded ronnd,” and great were the 
preparations at home, and great the joy of the 
delegation from the family, when it came their 
turn to eseort the master home with them from 
school. 

The tea-table was sct with mince and pamp 
kin pie, doughnuts, cheese, dried beef, pickles, 
and from two to five kinds of preserves. Tbe 
more viands the table could be made to contalt, 
the better, for no precious culinary stores were 
spared when Mr. Gray came. The purents »!- 
mired him as much as the scholars, for n& bad s 
kind word and a cordial smile for all, from the 
old granémamma, holding her knitting work it 
the corner, with thin and withered fingers, tthe 
innocent baby creeping about the floor. Be 
could talk of politics and agriculsural improve- 
ments with the fathers, with as much esse, end 
to as perfect satisfaction, as he could invent new 


ipetmes, and tell litte stories for the children. Lo 
ta 
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short, elb regarded hint at a paragon of teachers, 
and the mtest charming of men. Joseph Gray 
‘wes indeed a pattern young man. He had come 
inte the Cows the week before school was te com 
‘ence, and stopped at the village ian. None 
inew front whence he came er whither he «was 
going, he did not take pains to gratify any one’s 
outiosity on these points. When echool-meeting 
night came, and the committee men of Millwood 
dietict uxsembled in the eld echool-house, Joseph 
Geay presented himself there as a candidate for 
the offqeof teacher. He declined presenting tes- 
timoaials, ecknowledged himeelf s stranger to all 
in the town, ‘bet he asked for a mpath’s trial, and 
if at the ead of that period the district were not 
satisfied, bn would resign the situation, and re- 
qaire no compensation for the month’s time. 
‘This was rather s singular proposal, but it was a 
very generous one certamly ; and after some con- 
sakation, Deacon Sykes and Squire Ellis agreed 
to install Mr. Gray lord and sovereign over our 
even by nime brown school-home. Mr. Gray 
had informed the committee that he was as well 
qualified for the post as district school teachers 
are generally expected to be, and expressed him- 
self ready for the examination. Armed with a 
formidable array of geography and arithmetic, 
Mz, Ellis and Major Thoraton commenced oper- 
ations. They considered themselves an examin- 
ing committee “par excellence,” “au firit” at 
all poraling questions, and attacks upon points 
leam expected. Many a poor youth had they 
Jed iatoan arxhmetical or grammatical quagmire, 
in which he flown: , and vainly endeavored 
tocscepe. This time they found their match. 
Mr. Gray was a little more than enough for both 
ofthem. Ready on every subject, prompt and 
dear with an answer to the most far-fetched 
question, the committee vainly tried to trip him 
2p with an arithmetical problem, or turn a geo- 
graphical stambling block in his way. Major 
Thernton’s great gun, the famous plaster sum, 
among the misccllaneous questions in Adame’s 
atshmetic, was fred off in such an expert and 
masterly manner, that it provoked an emphatic 
empression of admiration from that gentleman, 
aad the proposition of Euclid, the triangle de- 
wzibed in a circle, another bugbear, was vanquish- 
ed in an equally sure and speedy mancer. Squire 
FMis took off his spectacles, Major Thornton 
loqked at Squire Ellis, and that gentleman retarn- 
ed the compliment. The looks said as plainly 
as words, “ Zam perfectly satisfied, are not you ?”” 
In fact they were both delighted, and decided 
thatif Mr. Gray’s governing talents were as good 
as his boek-learning, ‘Millwopd district had gain- 
ed a-treasnre indeed. The school went on as 





have before described it. Dismiss Mr. Gray it 
deed! Every day he increased in value, aad 
evetry day we loved him better. 

It was a perfect delighs to leok at-him, for ie 
was very handsome. A broad intellectual brew, 
from which masses of raven hair were cayelessiy 
thrown back ; eyes, glorious with the light of 
enthusiasm and feeling; a mouth which for 
sweetness we théught could not be surpassed, 


amd you have his portrait. Mr. Joseph Guay 
and his perfections & subject fer perpee- 
‘val discussion in the cits of that august bedy, 


“our cabinet.” We might start upen shemes.as 
far removed from it, as the Black Sea is fom 
Lake Superior, but by some strange and irresis- 
ible influence we always eame round to Mr. 
Gray at last. 

How amused he would have been if he bad 
heard our nomeense. We used to wonder if its 
right ear ever troubled him with a certain burt- 
ing sensation which the old sign declares ome > 
experience, when people are saying good thimys 
of them ; bmt we never ascertained the treth of 
the matter in regard to Mr. Gray. 

From some inexplicable cause, we never could 
get Agnes Foster to any one word in praise ‘or 
blame of Mr. Gray. She listened with a amile tb 
our talk, but in vain we tried to extract any sos 
of an opinion of him, from her. One day Came 
Mansfield, fairly out of patience, broke forth: 
“ Why, Agnes Foster, I do think you are the 
strangest girl I ever saw in my life. I’ve been 
trying here half an hour to get you to talk abou: 
Mr. Gray, and you wont even acknowledge shat 
he’s handsome. You think him a fright, I eup- 
pose. Pray tell me if you cotisider him at all to 
be compared in beauty to old Daddy Dickman, 
who cfrries the mail, and who weats a ery. we 
and Bmells of whiskey?” 

The tears came osha Gee: Carrie waa 
melted in an instant, and begged pardon for her 
sneering tone. @ 

“Indeed,” said Aggie, “ you do me injustice ; 
those that say thes least, sometimes think the 
most. Because I do not lavish praises om Me. 
Gray so enthusiastically a8 you do, or talk miy- 
self breathless in admiration of his talonts or ins 
fine face, do you think I dislike him, or do-10t 
appreciate him? You are famonsty mistaken. 
He has not a.warmer friend in school than my- 
self, and Ido not consider it necessary to say 
more. There he comes now.” 

‘We were:in our seats and studying our jeecews 
as demurely as postible—with a most unesd- 
sciots air—when he entered the room. * a 

December, January and Bebruary fled by, sant 
it was the first of Match, just a woek before -sle 


close of school. How we dreaded to give up 
BM. Gray. School had been s delightful place, 
and the winter had seemed so short. Where had 
the days and weeks gone? 

One morning, two or three days before exam- 

‘mation, Agnes Foster came to school with a very 
aad expression on her beautiful face, and her 
eyes:looked as if she had been weeping. With 
eager questionings we gathered around our fe- 
vorite, and in a faltering voice, she told us that 
jaee mother had‘the evening before received news 
‘thas the bank in which her little all was invested 
had failed, and she had lost every farthing she 
possessed, and they had not even enough money 
oft to pay their rent. They must leave Millwood 
and go to the far west, where they had relatives 
in moderate circumstances, who would lend 
‘shem the money to pay for travelling expenses. 
"What they were to do there she knew not. Poor 
Agnes, our hearts bled for her. Generous Cora 
Lina cried: “0, if I only had money of my own, 
I would make up all youhave lost. In the midst 
of the sorrowful scone, Mr. Gray came in. Ag- 
nes flew to her seat, and bent her thead over her 
‘book, to hide her tears from him ; we all remain- 
ed standing by the desk, undecided what to do. 
The master looked inquiringly from one to 
another. “What is the matter?” said he, at 
Jength ; “and why do I see such sad faces ? what 
bes happened 1” 

Carric Mansfield, without seeing Agues’s ago- 
nised telegraphings to her to stop, told Mr. 
Gray the story in alow tone. He changed color, 
‘aad looked more agitated than we had ever seen 
bir. He went and sat down by her side at once. 

“ Dear Agnes,” said he, possessing himself of 
cher hand, spite of her gentle opposition, “ what 
is this that Carrie has been telling me? Is it in- 
deed true?” Agnes bowed tearfully. “I feel 
for you deeply,” said he, “tell your mother I will 
call on her this evening, perhaps I can be of ser- 
@ice to you in your distress.” 

Agnes gave him one grateful, admiring look, 
and took refuge in her open geometry, lying up- 

oa ber desk, to hide her blushes and tears. Mr. 
Gray said nq more. We fancied he looked unu- 
eually happy all that day, but never did he seem 
soabsent-minded. We did not know what had 
_possesecd the maa. Me sent out little Sammy 
Jones after an armful of wood, and when he ap- 
peared with it, told him to bring it to the desk 
and he would show him how to spell it. In our 

-higtory class, he said “very well,” when stupid 
Serak Wright pus the Norman conquest in 
Queen Anne’s reign, and smiled at Mary Jones 
when she told him that William Carlton was the 
emthor of the Gunpowder Plot. 
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‘ 

Mr. Gray’s cyes looked at Agnes, when she 
passed out of the school-room, that sfterncoa t 
go home, with an intense expression thet bronght 
the crimson blush to her forehead. You mey 
imagine we felt interested in Mr. Gray's move 
ments that evening. Carrie Mansfeld, at whor 
house he was boarding for a day er two, promised 
to watch his operations and report to the exblaet 
next day. 

Joseph Gray came home to Squire Elir’strea 
school, and went straight to his room, staying 
there till tea-time. Carrke told us his behsviow 
at table was as mysterious as it had bem as 
school. Nobody could gethim totalk. Hise 
of tea was untouched, and all he did was th keep 
up appearances with a piece of biscuit and bu 
ter in one hand, and pretend to eat preserved 
plums with the other. Tea over, that gentiemat, 
telling Carrie with a bland emile he was goag 
out, asked her for his hat. As soon as she hed 
brought it, he seized it with nervous haste, and 
escaped from the house. Carrie began to gue 
at the state of matters, and she rightly guessed, 
Mr. Gray was in love with oar Agnes. No woo- 
der he was absent-minded, poor man. You 
gontlemen in his state of mind are apt to be, and 
Carrie went about washing the tea-dishes, wish 
ing Mr. Gray success, and fancying how happy 
Agnes would be with him. 

Mr. Gray made the best of his way to Mn 
Foster's abode, and his hand trembled st be 
knocked at the door. Agnes opened it; “How 
kind you are, Mr. Gray,” she said; “my motr 
er will be very glad to see you.” 

Stooping his head to enter the low door of the 
sttting-room, he took achair beside Mrs. Foster, 
who thanked him with earnestness for his kint 
ness in coming to them. 

“Listen to me a fow moments, Mis. Foster,” 
said he, “and perhaps yon will alter your opinion 
of the disinterested benevolence you say I possess. 
Iam come, not to restore_you a treasure, but to 
ask oneofyon. You know the scripture provett, 
“from him that hath not, shall be taken sway, 
even that which he hath.’”” 

Mrs. Foster was speechless with astonishmest 
Mr. Gray’s eyes looked for Agnes. She was si 
ting the other side of the room leaning her elbow 
on the table, the color coming and going on her 
sweet face. Mr. Gray continued: “ Allow me to 
tell you a short story. Icame to Millwood sn 
utter stranger to all its good people. I came, 
seeking to escape from the emptiness of fashion 
ably life. I wanted to find a rest, and a reftesh- 
ing change, in a quiet, simple life, in a country 
village, and see if I could be loved and esteemed 
for wyself alone. Why should my wealth snd 
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posite forever be my enty title to public favor? 
I presented myself asa district scheel teacher, 
and was acocpted. Ne time in my life has been 
tappier to me than this winter, for I have felt o 
thousand times repaid for the sacrifice I have 
wede, in aesumimg a humbler capacity thaa I 
over dreamed I could fill contentedly, by the love 
I feel eure my beloved papiis have felt for me, 
and the kindness I have found everywhere. And 
my dey madam,” Mr. Gray’s voice became mare 
caronet, “I sock your daughter, and I ask you to 
give her te me as the richest treasure I ever can 
pomess. IfI cam teach her to love me,” and he 
varked wich a passionate glance to Agnes, whe 
sat tmmefixed with astonishment, “ I promise to 
devote my life to make her happy. Will yeu 


give ber to me, if she herself is not averse te the | 


cmaster ¥”” 

The widow sat silent. She could sot speak. 
Aslast the said: “ You are toe kind, too gener 
om. Icennot realize all this. Agnes must de- 
die. Hf che loves you as feu desire, we are too 
happy ;” and she left the room to hide her emotion. 

“Agnes,” eaid Mr. Gray, “you have heard 
my sory. Ihave sometimes fancied that aaa 


schookmaster I could wim your love ; shail I fail | 


to dosoin my new capacity?” and again his eyes 
semel read her very soul. 

Agus made a brave effort to speak calmly. 
“Mr. Gray,” she said, “how could help lov- 
ing you long ago But I am not fitto be your 
‘eide—I am asimple country-girl—I know noth- 
ing of heworld, and should disgrace you in your 
own reak. Iam not worthy of you.” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” said Joseph 
Geny, hebding fast both her hands. “If you can 
love me, that is all Task. To be loved for my- 
elf alous, is the proudest jey that could ever 
come to my heart. Dear Agnes, you have made 
tm kuppier than I ever dreamed I ceuld be.” 

The next day the story went flying all over 
the village, “‘how the scheel teacher had turned 
oat to bs @ very rich man, who had only taught 
school becamse he liked it, and not at all for the 
dghtem dollars amenth.” ‘“ How he had offered 
binvelf to swoot Agues Foster, and been sccept- 
ed, and ber mether had ‘concladed not to go 
West at present,’” and “‘how Agnes would live 
in amagnificent honse, and need notlift s finger.” 
Resrybedy rejoiced at Agnes’sgood-fortane. You 
can imagine theve was quite an exciting time at 
the next mocting of the cabinet, aud many sig- 
oificant looks were Inunched from voguish eyes 
poor Aggie, wilo endured them with the pa- 
tence of a martyr. 

Sehool closed and Mr. Gray went away. In 
owe or three days came a thick letser directed to 





“Miss Agots Foster, Millweed,” in the same 
gracefal hand that wrote the copies in our writing 


books. 

In Jane, Mr. Gray came back to Millwood, 
what for, we could gues without the dlightest 
difficulty. The roses that twined her hair were 
not so fresh and beautiful as “our Agnes,” when 
she stood by Mr. Gray’s side, on her wedding 
morning. > 

Cora Linn and Mary Eitis were bridesmaids, 
and they said so, and we all believed them, of 
coarse. Mr. Gray took Agnes away from us to 
his splendid home, and so the cabinet lost its 
president. ‘ 

+ 20 —_—_—__—— 
JOKING WITH A BARBER. 


Stopping for a day or two at a village @ short 
way from: Basics Jeems a wa pervert to 
get 8 E entering, easting bi 
about the room, he perceived that the barter 
drove a double trade of tonsor and small grocer. 

“Shave, sir?” said the barber to his customer, 
whose face sufficiently indicated the elgect of his 
visit. 

Jeems made no reply, but drawing himself up 
to a lofty height, proceeded, in the attorney fash- 
ion, to interrogate the barber as follows: 

“Bir, you area barber?” 

« Yes, sir; have ashave?” . 

“ And do you also keep this oyster cellar 1” 

“ Yes, sir; have any oysters?” 

“ Well, sir, this occupation of yours gives rise 
to the most horrible suspicions, Itis a serious 
thing to submit one’s heed to the manipalations 
of 'a stranger; but if you can answerea couple of 
qoestions to my satisfaction I should like to be 


The barber said he would try. . 

“Well, sir,” said Jeems solemnly, “do you 
shave with your oyster-knife ?”” 

“No, sir,” said the barber, smiling. 

“ One qaestion more,” continued the interro- 
gator, ‘and remember that you are under an- 
oath, or rather, recollect that this is a serious bu- 
sinees (the barber started) one question more; 

you never open oysters wit ir razor ?” 
“No, sir!” exclaimed the barber, indiguantly, 
amid a roar of laughter from the bystanders. 

“Then shave me,” said Jeems, throwing him- 
self into the chair, and untying his -neck-cloth 
with the air of a man who has unshaken confi- 
dence in human natare.—New Orleans Picayunc. 





THE BUITER TREE. 


On the banks of the Niger, ia Africa, they 
have a tree called the Shea, from which excellent 
batter is obtained. The tree is like our oak, and 
the fruit somewhat resembles the Spanish olive. 
The kernel of the fruit is dried in the sun and 
then boiied, and the butter thus obtained is whiter, 
firmer, and of a richer flavor than that obtained 
from a cow, besides keeping sweet a year withous 
salt. The growth and preparation of this article 
is one of the leading objects of African industry, 
and constitutes the main artiele of their inland 
commercs.— African arches. 


BY MARIAN DESMOND. 





0: @, wien I’m reeming ali alone, 
~ , Thm happier than when 
1 mingle in the masy dance, 
Or treed the haunts of men. 


T love to gaze on other scenes, 
‘The fale, bright, arare try, 

Upom whose peaceful bosom blue, 
The white clouds wander by. 


" And the Satr, bright golden flowers 
Have each delights fer me; 
For in their tender leaves and buds 
God's handiwork I see. 


Tiove the masis of the winds, ' 
‘Whose notes are soft and lew; 
And when the notes more loud and rough, 
' She eafy branches bew. 
———— ee 


MRS, BUSH'S BAY WINDOWS. 





BY MES. B. WELLMONT.’ 





Mx. Busn had just such a store as suited his 
fancy, and Mrs. Bush had just such a house as 
suited her taste. There was only this difference 
between the two—the store never needed remod- 

« efling, but the house did. It was now ten years 
sinca Mrs. Rush introduced aset of Parisian far- 
njwire into her drawing-rooms, and having been 
often stripped of the white linen covering which 
justly belonged to the varied ottomans, chairs, 
divans and window-scats, the sun had made 
very free with their bright tints, end like many a 
romged maiden, their brilliancy began to fade. 
‘This apparent decay was very opportune, as it 
lappened at the very time Mrs. Bash was think- 
ing of introducing two bay windows—one to 
adorn her drawing-room, and the othor her library 
above. 

And this was no new idea of which Mrs. Bush 
came possessed ; so her husband’s reply, “that 
it was all nonsense, and never worth while to in- 
cur such a useless expense,” affected her not in 
tho least. She always remembered that she 
bwoaghs some property into-the marriage bond— 
scitcumstance which is rarely forgotten,. and 
sometimes too often alluded to, for the comfort 
of joint partners in common stock. She would 

, have the bay windows; they must be built be- 
fore the arrival of the new furniture, which 
Would be brought in the fall steamers or packets. 

Bush was abont to take a western tour “to 
look after bed debts,” and in his absence Shin- 
gie the carpenter would attend to the job. 








EE BESS BAY WaROWS. 


Ali things were progressing; tho catpaater’s 
pian was well adapted te the plese te. be ex. 
tended out, the terms were agreed: upen, the 


‘ time the work should be finished stipalated, sad 


Mrs. Bosh made herself and household busy ia 
packing sway and storing.in an mpper loft all the 
farnitare which the wpholsterer of auctioneer dd 
not convey away. She then prépsred to vacsie 
the premises, taking lodgings where sho ceed 
have a daily oversight—thus retarding: by- sug: 
gestions and provoking by remarks the foremas- 
entrusted with the job. The werk did not od 
vance so rapidly as Mrs. Bush desired—ae 
would have it @nished, by all means, beéore ber 
husbend’s return. She had almost felt that the 
wished she had never undertaken the basines— 
it was a great deal more work than she had cap 
posed ; it sent rubbish and confusion to evay 
part of the house; they were blinded by old 
lime, blockaded by laths, exposed to the most 
driving storms, and altogether, the neat, tim 
hease which a week or two sgo presented sah 
am attractive appearance, had become converted 
into a tookshop and miortat-bed—hod-cariers 
and carpenters alternating, as the work demant 
ed. ‘Truly, to build Mm. Bush’s bay winders 
was quite a heavy job. 

‘We donbt whether any proprietor ever wade- 
took to remodel his dwelling for mere featy, 
without feeling heartily sick of the boatoess, if 
it occasioned the removal of the family and the 
tearing down that abowt which we had seme 
doubts whether, whea built up, we should ieck 
upon with more satisfaction. ‘We mines germ 
case in point: 

A friend of ours not long eee 
nated with the idea of removing the foldisg- 
doors connecting hie large deawing-rooms. He 
sent for the carpenter, and stated his intenties. 
Not intent upon undertaking « job, the workstan 
remarked, carelessly : 

“ Ye will occasion: you = world of confusies; 
the lime-dust will reach from atte to- cellar. 
And then, again, are you sare you will like the 
change when it isfinished? Don’t yo over lite 
to close these doors, in a cold wintry sight, wheo 
a few friends are gathered, and feel that within. 
smaller space there seems to be more an sit of 
comfort *” 

Some of those coay evenings wore brougtt 
afrosh to ourfriend’s recollection. ‘‘ What shall 
I pay you, sir, for thus imtrading upoa your 
time and giving your advice, for I bave com 
cluded I willmet undertake the work ?” Gemand 
ed Mr. A. 

Our friend ‘only reflected upon one sitie, asd 
this was justthe position in which Mes. Bash 


\ 
MRS. BUSH’S BAY WINDOWS. 


found herself. In the space of two months, 
however, the work was completed. ‘Phe bay 
windows were tastefully inserted, the house was 
rendered far more pleasant, a beautiful extended 
view was opened, and you had only to open the 
side blinds, and every enraptured beholder ex- 
daimed: ‘I wish we could have bay windows 
in our dwelling!” Mrs. Bush was sure her hus- 
band could not but approve per improvement— 
in a financial view (this was the point he would 
consider), the house would bring double the cost 
of the outlay, : 

Unluckily, however, there are two sides to 
other subjects besides bay windows. Mr. Grundy 
occupied the next tenement to Mr. Bush—indeed 
they were in the same block. Shingle the car- 
penter bad hinted that Grundy did not like the 
idea of thus being shut ont of his prospect ; but 
Mrs. Bash forgot Mr. Grandy had rights which 
be held sacred as herself, and that @ad he re- 
versed them, and built a window which would 
overlook on one side of her drawing-room, she 
should have remonstrated. She therefore saw 
her neighbor, and apologized; but she had vio- 
lated a principle of right, and he had left the 
affair with his attorney to be adjusted. Grundy 
was cool, but decided. Mrs. Bush recognized 
him as w good neighbor, very peaceable and 
kind, and she did not fear any trouble. Grundy 
had ordered his attorney to defer matters till 
Mr. Bush should return; and Mrs. Bush, taking 
silence for consent, proceeded to improve her 
drawing-room, and an upholeterer beaatifally 
draped her bay windows. 

Mr. Bush returned. “Yes, it suited him very 
well; he didn’t know but the rooms were more 
pleasant, but it was an enormous outlay—five 
hundred dollars for each window; it would buy 
asmall cottage in the country.” The bill, how- 
eter, was discharged, for Mr. Bush kept no ran- 
ting accounts. On going to his store one morn- 
ing just after his return, he received the follow- 
ing note : 

“J. Busu, Esq.—Dear Sir: Mr. Grundy, 
who occupies a dwelling adjoining yours, informs 
me that by the erection of two projecting win- 

2 dierent 

ITO) oy 8 
thus deprived bins of “a tat and prospeet, is 
such cases made and provided. Your removal 
of such incumbrances is forthwith demanded ; 
ctherwise, a suit at law will be speedily com- 
menced. 
“ With respect, your obedient servant, 
“J. Twicos.” 

Mr. Bush immediately consulted legal author- 
ities, and found the bay windows, thus erected, 
were 8 gross infringement upon an adjoining 
tewant, Whatconld he do, but apply to Shingle 
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to remove the same forthwith, and close up the 
apértte ‘as befbre? 

Mrs. Bush did not appear in public for some 
time after this affair; it was ramored that she 
had failing health and depression of spirits, and 
great doubts are expressed whether, in her hus- 
band’s absence, she will ever again undertake 
any great job requiring the aid of a housewright. 

It is needless to ada: that the eerture being 
closed, Mr. Bush’s dwelling looks just as it-#id 
formerly, only it will take time for the bricks and. 
mortar to beeome so discolored as to be « por- 
fect match, where the bay windows were in-. 
serted ; and it would be no marvel if Mrs. Bush, 
should be constantly reminded ‘of her mistake, 
every time she surveys the outside of her dwelling. 

a 


THE HYENA, 


“Cowardly as a hyena,” is an Arab provers: 
Pechaps, the main cause of the ani hatred: 
which this odious beast inspires, arises from its, 
habit of violating graves. hether resurrection- 
men or byenas are concerned, the feeling is the’ 
same in the popular mind. What else can we 
do but execrate the insultors and devourers of 
what remains of those we have loved most dearl: 
on earth? Now, the hyena, who fears to aftac! 
any other creature than a solitary, wretched, ail- 
ing, balfetarved dog, not daring to make au on 
slaught on a flock of sheep, the vile hyena disin-; 
ters the dead and eats their very bones, Is it 
likely that such a beast should mect with any- 
thing but detestation? As a precaution 
measure, which is not always ¢ffectual, the Aral 
bury their dead very deep. In some distrigta,, 
they even build two vaults for the reception.of 
the body, putting their precious deposit in the 
lower one. Consequently, the skin of so dastard: 
an animal is looked upon as valueless. inthe 
majority of tents it would be refused admittance, 
for fear it should bring bad luck with it—Animal 
Kingdom. 


———cuouw«~-- 
WORKMANSHIP OF HAIR. 


‘The workmanship of hair, to be worn as ormma- 
ment, has been brought to the perfection of a@ 
art. Bracelets, brooches and necklaces of vari- 
ows shades of bair, are elegantly wrought with 
jewels. I have admired, lately, several of thas. 
new and beautifyl ornaments, among them a 
necklace forming a wreath of tulips; the flowers 
were wrought in hair and the leaves formed of 
emeralis.' Also, a bracelet of blonde haif,' 
worked in a wide, beautiful tress, through :whick 
rans a strand of tarquoises; the clasp is of tur, 
quoises in the form of a medallion, on which are 
worked in hair the initials of the name.—Paris: 
Letter to N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





’ 


In any adversity that happens to us in the 
world, we ought to consider that misery and 
affliction are not Icés natural than snow and hail, 
storm and tempegt ; and that it is as reasonable 
té hepe for a year without winter, as for = life 
without trouble. 
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WINTER SCENERY. 

‘Those who complain of the dreariness and 
monotony of winter, can have no true percep- 
tion of natural beauty. All the featores and 
phases of nature are beautifal. Even in a des- 
e@rt there is vastness and sublimity, as in the 
seemingly illimitable expanse of otcan in a 
calm. Ic is trap that i early winter, there 
is a period of rest, of ility, of cold, stata- 
esque inaction—a transitory image of death. 
But the spirit of beauty is silently at work pre- 
paring scenes of exquisite splendor to gladden 
the eyes of those whp are trained fo look with 
love and admiration on her handiwork. The 
first snow that falls, robing the hills and plains 
in its spotless ermine, bending with its weight 
the plumy pines, achieves the task of an enchant- 
ex. Even the roofs of town and city wear a 
new and strange aspect from the gentle minis 
tration of the snow. 

But there are other scenes of natural magic 
which surprise even the coldest into hyperboles 
of admiration. A few weeks ago, a fall of slect 
and rain, accompanied by frost, prodaced on the 
following day one of the most gorgeous specta- 
cles which old winter offers to the eye. At- 
tempts have been often made to describe it, but 
language fails of conveying an adequate idea of 
its magnificence to those who have never wit- 
nessed it. Nothing in the gorgeous glory of the 
tropics equals it; Art fails, and drops her pencil 
in despair, from a hopeless effort to imitate the 
peculiar phenomenon of which we speak. The 
world’s wealth of precious gems would be ex- 
hausted before it conveyed a glimmer of the 
glory of this marvellous frost- work. Every 
Blade of grass, every spray of lilac bush, or 
roadside shrub, or garden flower, bends and 
sways with a weight of diamonds, that flash 
forth their prismatic rays in the glory of the 
winter sunshine. The pine trees are masses of 
plumes and jewels; the pendulous branches of 
the willow descend like tresses of sultanas, 
braided heavily with precious stones. There is 
nothing in field or forest that— 

—‘Doth not change 
, Into something new and strange.” 

By broad daylight this phenomenon is suffi- 

ciently remarkable. But who can form an idea 


of its magic effect who has not rode along the 
skirts of New England, with the fall moon 
shimmering on the glittering branches and twigs 
of the trees—a maze of almost unearthly bril- 
liancy? The spectacle thus sketched is rare, 
and fortunately so; for the weight of splendor 
attached to the trees often proves their injury 
and destraction. While it lasts, this spectacle is 
tho most magnificent to be witnessed im the 
whole range of Nature’s glories. 
pee <= + ——____—_ 
© HOPE DEFERRED. 

The heart of Mrs. Gaines—the widow of 
General Gaines—is one of those brave robust 
hearts that “hope deferred” does not “ make 
sick.” Through every discouragement and lose, 
from court to court, from year to year, she has 
battled to secure the legal recognition of the 
will sho alleges to have been made by her father, 
in 1813, bequeathing to her property worth several 
millions. If, as we understand it, the recent 
decreo of the Supreme Court of Louisiana be 
final, Mrs. Gaines is this day onc of the richeet 
ladies on this shore of the Atlantic. As she is 
a very generous woman, she will probably waive 
her claim to the whole amount, and, after paying 
costa, be content with a few millions. 





———— wee» - 
British Annexation.— The kingdom of 
Oude, in Hindostan, the revenue of which is 
ten millions annually, is about to be annexed to 
the British East India possessions. Why’ doos 
England blame us for doing in America what 
she is doing in Asia? 
———_ + <-2 + —__—_. 
Acoop Axswex.—A lady ordered her Irish 
servant girl to say she was not at home whea 
certain persons called. “Yes, ma’am,” replied 
Bridget, “ and when I go to the praste, will I 
confess it as your sin or mine ?” 
torn 
Sxors.—The French soldiers in the Crimes 
wear wooden shoes, which are said to be a pre- 
ventive against consumption. They must be 


nice articles for tender feet, 
—____+2-2—___—_ 


Hiou Srrzrz.—The New York Sunday Cot- 
rier says'that the tickots to a colored ball, re- 
cently given in Gotham, were $10 apiece. 


ABERIOAN PRODUCTIONS 

Tn a paragraph, going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, we find a sentence which ie worthy of be- 
ing printed in letters of gold—“ Foreiga supply 
ef thought is not enough.” No truer words 
were ever uttered. We have manufactired, 
and are manofacturing, everything material re- 
quised by the necessitics and the artificial wants 
ef social life, supplying not only ourselves bat 
the old world ; and the time bas now arrived 
when we mast manufacture thdaght fer the sup- 
ply of our spiritual wants, as well as clothing, 
machinery and furniture for our physical wants. 
We have opened untold wealth in the mines of 
California; we must now coin untold wealth 
from the El Dorados of imagination and 
thought. 

Not that we have hitherto been unproductive 
im the lofty epherg of intellect. The American 
mind was never without its creative representa- 
tives. Onr literary annals, as epitomized in 
Dayckinck’s recent admirable work, show that, 
im the very infaney of the colonics, brilliant 
minds were at work to illustrate our mental 
glory. But yet there was a lack of genuine na- 
tive vigor in all these carly efforts. Men moved 
in the shadow of Europe. For a long time after 
oar political severance from the old world, our 
mental dependence on it was quietly acknowl- 
edged. The American public still preferred to 
read the works of English authors, waited for 
English criticism to stamp its seal of approval 
om the works of our own authors, and believed 
with difficulty that there were prophets in our 
own land. 

At last one or two American authors were 
tanked by the English themselves with their 
own best living writers.+ Irving was compared 
to Addison, and Cooper was admitted to be 
Uot a great way behind his illustrious model, 
Sir Walter Scott. The public then began to 
think that there might be others capable of weav- 
ing brilliant romances and building lofty ryhmes. 

Once the demand created, the supply followed 
ua matter of course, as air rashes in to filla 
vacuum ; and not only now do we supply the 
home demand, but we export for foreign con- 
umption. In every department of leteragyr® 
are now fairly represented, and what is better 
will, spirit is abroad, among authors, book- 
taliers, and the public, which shows thet our lit- 
my firmament is destined to be irradiated, not 
bya few transitory meteors, but by constellations 
and galaxies of brilliant stars. Truly, says the 
sgonymous writer, whose strikidg remark wo 
quoted at the outset, there is a better and bright- 
erfature. A national Mteratore is springing up 





in the track of pyosporeus industry, as the 
crowning. harvest rises after the plough and in- 
dustry of msn—as the tasteful villa succeeds 
the log cabin of the forest farmer. Men of 
genius are appearing among us — poets and 
Philosophers are elowly winning the ear of our 
own people, and who command the admiration 
of the best audiences of Europe. Let us cherish 
them ; for they are needed. They make the country 
healthy and habitable. 





“OLD MASTERS.” 

‘The almanacs for the present month ought to: | 
have among their current warnings, “ about this. 
time look out for the old masters.” Two or 
three times in the course of the winter, many 
original works of Titian, Raphael, Murillo, 
Vandervelde, Poussin, Teniers, Guercino, Rem- 
brandt, ete., aro exposed for sale at public anc- 
tion. There is no doubt of their being genuine 
originale—for the catalogues say so. Fortunate 
Americans! While these old masters command 
in Europe from 5000 to 20,000 guineas each, 
they are knocked off here at prices ranging from 
$50 to. $100. Another thing has strack us in 
view of the repeated sales of these old masters, 
their industry must have been little less than 
marvellous. Since we can remember, about 
forty thousand cords of their werks have been. 
disposed of, and yet the supply seems inexhaust-) 
ible In the mean time our artists—fellows of 
merit—are starving for want of patronage, and 
doomed to sce cracked canvasses smeared with 
red ochre and asphaltum, purchased with avidity, 
at fabulous prices. 





BIN DING. 

Having extended the facilities for prompt and’ 
neat work in our binding department, we are now 
prepared to bind all works handed in to us, at 
the lowest prices, and in the best possible manner. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, will 
be bound in any desired form; our own works 
being finished as heretofore, and at the same rates. 





Dry Goovs.—The falling off in the imports’ 
of dry goods at New York, for the last year, 
from the total of the preceding year, amounted 
to $25,864,874. ' 


A Facr.—The young lady who hed a repug- 
nance to kissing a man with mustachios, has. 
been practising on the shoe-brush. 

Quzzn—lIce was lately decided by the: Irish 
Court. of Queen’s Bench, that a clergyman of the 
Church of England could legally marry himself. 








QLD AND BEV. Foe 

- A$ we voyage adown: the stream of time, that 
flows.on cternally towards that vast ocear from 
which: no traveller has returned, there are mo- 
ments of calm, when our vessel seems to stand 
evil for a moment, and when the older of the, 
pessengers look back with fond regret to the 
semes they are leaving, and contrast the new 
Prospects on which they are entering with those 
which they have already proved. The younger 
passengers are little given to retrospection ; with 
them the future is all in all, and they chide ev- 
ery day which holds thom back from those De- 
Jectable Mountains, ever looming in the dis- 
tance in the eye of inexperience, and piled with 
“ cloud-capt towers,” and such gorgeous palaces 
as those which gild the vision of the youth in 
the first picture of Cole’s Voyage of Life. 

We are now in ono of those moments of calm. 
We have lately doubled a cape, and apparently 
new scenes lie before us. In other words, wo 
have bidden farewell to one year, and have enter. 
edon another. Fora moment our minds dwell 
upon the past, and then the present or the future 
absorbs us, as the Maelstrom of Norway in- 
volves every bark whose keel once touches its 
revolving circles. The facility with which wo 
forget an old year as soon as it has passed away, 
ia anything but creditable to the sentimental 
part of our nature, The funeral isa merry one 
—the mourners never think of shedding tears. 
The requiem quickens into a wassail song, the 
knell into a “triple bob major” of joyous bell- 
peals. It is from mere force of habit that we 
write once or twice the figures that represent the 
old year, not from any lingering affection ; but 
we soon shake off even that equivocal sign of 
respect. Who dates a letter now 1855, even in a 
thoughtless moment? 1855! wé don’t know 
the gentleman. 

We, Americans, are eminently gifted with 
oblivion. We don’t like to dwell on by-gones. 
The present genoration abhors things antiquated 
and out of date. Old houses arg no longer 
looked upon with that degree of respect they 
ought to command. The quaint old mauor- 
house, with its heavy gables, its low-studded 
rooms, and its small-paned windows, must give 
way to the modern villa, or chatean, with lofty 
arches and huge plates of glags, and an air of 
Taragniloquent gentility. Old trees are grudg- 
ingly, here and there, permitted to stand, though 
the slightest symptom of ailing, a little delay im 
vegetating in the spriag, the smallest shadow of 
shabby gentility, is an excuse for the axe. They 
are “ put ont of their misery,” just as old horses 
are ; theirclaim to existence is hardly recognised. 





SIXTORS: DABS. 


So with ob stich. The respec’ dor agé, the rer. 
erence for witite bairs, ig Stet beooraing obsolete. 
In this hurry, and drive, and whirl, and busi, 
amid this insane shout of progress, and creving 
for change and. novelty, many good things an 
condemned in the indiscriminate warfare of the 
new on the old. ‘ 

“ I sometimes wonder,”’ said ome of our fam 
poets, lately, “‘ thet the present generation muffes 
an ald man to live. There is scarcely any co 
servatiém now-a-days, and there is danger in the 
fact.” At the risk of being branded with the 
heinous charge of old fogyism, we will veatar 
to say thas we think there is such a thing w 
progressing a little too fast, Henes, in om 
voyage of life, we would now and then .pame, 
and see if we derive no lesson from our past ex 
perience. In our style of living, we think it 
would be well to retain some of the republics 
simplicity of the pest. And as to food, the ed- 
ter of the New England Farmer says truly, it 
speaking of our ancestors: ‘‘ Plaiu meats aad 
vegetables—the turnip imetead of the potaie,— 
and principally rye and barley bread, made up 


the sum of their frugal meals; and there wa 


lees dyspepsia and despondency in those time 
than in our more artificial life.” 

Oar predecessors knew nothing of bygiess 
abd gymnastics, and calisthenics, which we 40; 
but they were certainly a hardier race. We 
should do woll, therefore, to peruse thoir records 
once in a while, instead of dismissing them to ob 
livion with the remark, that they were a “par 
cal of old fogies.” 


Finst Peincreres.—When Lockmaon wt 
asked, who had given him the first principles of 
wisdom, “The blind,” he replied ; “for they 
never take # step without first having made su 
of the ground with their sticks.” 


—+¢ somo 
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Iuportawr.—Since the success of Hiawaths, 
some of our young “ poicks” have been stady- 
ing the Choctaw gnd Ojibway dialects. This 
is interesting to dentists. 





+ 

Fiarreninc.— Mr. Thomas Rossiter, te 
American historical painter, received ® gokt 
mel, valued at a thousand pounds, at the ex 


position of Fine Arts in Paris. 
ee 


Tan Drrrenexce.—The mayor of Philadel 
phia says the “ million loan fs ready for subsert> 


ers.” Are subseribers ready for the million loan? 
tr te 


Taxus 1x Naw Youu—The taxes in de 
Imperial City wero $3 500 heed in 1880; U7 
are now nearly ten dollars s-head! 





ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Dr. Kane’s account of his observations in the 
Arctic regions has produced a deep impression, 
an} notwithstanding a full conception of the 
inevitable sufferings and perils it must entail, 
another expedition to the far, far North is seri- 
ously talked of. Dr. Kane’s discoveries have 
stimulated curiosity, and excited the spirit of 
scientific investigation. The existence of a vast 
open polar sea presents so many problems to be 
solved, that we cannot wonder at the anxiety 
manifested to'arrive at a solution. The phe 
nomena that other adventurers only glanced at, 
Dr. Kane scanned with a vigilant eye. “He is 
not the first,” says the New York Herald, “as 
most people are aware, who has suggested that 
there existed a tract of open water in the neigh- 
borhood of the Pole. The Russians, who, for a 
century or more, have had a system of Polar ex- 
plorations on foot, have named the sea Polynia, 
which means a ‘lane,’ or interval of water be- 
tween tracts of ice. Sir Edward Parry, in 1827, 
stood on the borders of the sea, and noticed 
with surprise that a strong wind blew no ice to- 

wards the shore. Similar observations were 
made by Phipps and Wrangel. There can, 
therefore, be no possibility that Dr. Kane has 

been misled. He has merely seen and noted 
what had fallen previously on the retina of oth- 
ex’s eves without producing any impression. 
"What is the nature of this sea? What its 
extent! Its temperature? Its office in the 
economy of the world? To these questions, 
Dr. Kane, when catechised, could give no satis- 
factory answer. All that he knows is, that the 
temperature of the air rose as he approached it, 
that the water of the sea appeared warmer than 
that of the arms of the ocean farther to the 
soath ; and that ducks, and seals, and herbivor- 
ous animals appeared plentifal on its surface, 
aad apparently migrated towards it from the 
neighborhood. These discoveries, slender as 
they are, tend to overthrow the old theory that 
the Pole is the centre of, atmospherical frigidity ; 
aad throw open the door to conjecture as to the 
nattve of the eglobe’s surface around the Pole, 
apd the principle on which cold is distributed 

throughout the Arctic regions.” e 

It is thought that with proper preparations 
and precautions, another expedition might be 
pashed farther to the north withont peril of life. 

Sach an expedition would probably unravel the 

tayaterics that ahroud the story of the great Po- 
lar Sea, and set a vexed question at rest forever. 

Such a resets woald crown with fame the daring 
adventurer who commanded the expedition ; and 
it would be honor enough for a’ Lifo-time, 





Fo 
IMMIGRATION ‘'TO GEORGIA. 

A company of New England men have made 
arrangements to make Georgia thelr future home.’ 
There is an immense import to the movement. 
New England men, with all the varied resources 
of Georgia to draw upon, will make their mark 
wherever they locate. Waste material will be 
made use of, and coined each day. Thrift and 
energy will have a permanent abiding place to-' 
gether, and a genial climate will assist every 
effort toward improvement. The heat of sum- 
mer, inland, is less oppressive than here, though 
it may seem strange to one unacquainted with 
the clime, and spring begins actually, as well as: 
nominally, in March. ’May-day there has its 
abundance of May-day fruits and flowers. Go- 
ing “ Maying ” has a pertinent meaning and a 
good reward. This movement cannot fail to 
promote good feeling and a correct understand- 
ing between the two sections of country, whose 
members wifl be thus thrown together. We 
learn that an excellont Water power has been 
purchased, with considerable extent of surround- 
ing land, and that the company will go out pre” 
pared to trade and manbfacture on an extensive 
scale. An assortment of various practical work- 
ing machines will be taken ont, more especially 
wood-working and other labor-saving and ingeni- 
ous contrivances. It isa novel and promising 


enterprise. 
«oe 


A prorounn Reriection.—A Connanght 
ranger was asleep during the siege of Badajes. 
A eannor ball strack him and carried away hie~ 
bead. A comrade, who had witnessed this sud- 
den death, sald: ‘By my sowl! Jemmy’l be 
bothered intirety when he wakes in the morning 
and can’s find his head !” is, 





Araioax Ieianp Sza.—Dr. Rebmasa, a mie-. 
sionary, has verified the existence in Africa of an 
immense sea, without outlet, twice as large as 
the Bleck Sea, between the equator and tem de- 
grees south latitude, and between the 28d and 
30th meridian—called Ukerewe, or Inner Sea. 


—_+ +2 + —_____. ; 

ManzsHat Pgxissizx.—This brave general is 
sixty years old. He is nowa military lion. If 
he had failed to take the Malakoff, “ none so poor 
to do him reverence.” 7 





Greserine.—An editor says he was taught, 
when a boy, to refrain from grumbling at two 
things: one, at what he couldn’t help, and the 
other, at what he could hetp. 


_— ro 
‘Punarete—The total number of dewhs by 
cholera in Italy, last year, was 150,000. 


mm 


THE SOUL OF WIT. 

There is no doubt that “ brevity is the soul of 
wit,” as a celebrated Roman consul once pithily 
remarked. It is of the first necessity that lan- 
guage should adapt itself to the diverse forms 
exacted by narration; but a man, under pretence 
of ornamenting his discourse, ought not to wan- 
der away into far-fetched comparisons, tedious 
details and interminable dialogues. Every nur- 
rative should be brief, and brevity consists here, 
not in expressing oneself in a few words, but in 
rejecting all details useless to the understanding 
of the facts or the interest of the recital. The 
same event may be told in such » manner as to 
seem short in four pages, and long in ten lines. 
The latter will be logg, in fact, if it contains 
repetitions and useless circumstances; the first 
will be short, if it have nothing superfluous, and 
if it is interesting from beginning to end. 

A speaker having made his appearance before 
Heary IV. at his dinner hour, and having com- 
menced with these worgs, “ Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta,” the king, who feared, from such an ex- 
ordium, that the harangue would be something 
of the longest, interrupted him by exclaiming: 
“ Ventre—saint—gris! 1 have certainly heard 
something about this same Agesilaus, but he 
had probably caten his dinner, and I shall follow 
his example.” 

The late General Taylor was a mortsl enemy 
of long speeches. On one occasion, during the 
war with Mexico, he was marching past the 
gates of a certain town, where the inhabitants 
sent forth a deputation to meet him, and an ora- 
tor addressed him a complimentary speech of 
half an hour’s duration. Old Rongh and Ready, 
who never could master a single word of Span- 
ish, called up a soldier, who was supposed to be 
acquainted with the language, and stammered 
out: “ Wh—what’s all that he’s been saying?” 

“ He says, please the general, that he’s very 
glad to see you, and hopes you're well.” 

“Ts that all?” said the general. “ Why then 
codldn’t he have said it in so many words? 
Tell him I’m very well, and hope he is the 
same.” 

_ And he ordered the column to move on, with- 
out wasting more words on the Mexican Cicero. 





Wants.—The Londgn Times says the Eng- 
lish are in want of a general, a poet and a his- 
tocign. What will they pay for the articles? 
That is the queation. 

_ tH Or 

InurgRation.—The decrease in the Irish im- 
migration to New York for the past year, was 
fifty per coms, . 





WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 

The influence exerted by a good family paper 
in a home circle is almost incalculable. One of 
the first duties of a parent is to make home hap- 
py: to combine, if possible, amusement with in 
struction; and there is no surer way of doing 
this than by supplying the fireside with « good 
family paper. In such a paper there should te 
food for every mind, in each stage of develop 
ment. Politics and polemics, every jarring topic, 
should be rigidly excluded from its columns. It - 
should be national, not sectional, and cosmopoli- 
tan in spirit. It should reflect, as far as space 
will allow, the busy movement of the great 
world, with glimpses of its poetry, as well as its 
reality. The day has gone by when a rigid se 
verity debarred the young from those enjoyments 
which a true culture of the imagination supplies. 
The interesting tale, and the well chosen miscel- 
lany, are now found to exert happy influences, 
when mingled with the discussion of graver 
themes. Such a paper, various in its contents, 
and strictly moral in its tone, is a welcome and 
reliable addition—we will not say to home lux- 
uries, but, to home comforts and necessities. It 
suggests topics of conversation ; it prgvokes it 
the young an inquiring spirit; it adds insensibly 
to their stores of information, without coming in 
the severe guise of a teacher. In a word, sucha 
family paper proves a family friend ; and the fai- 
ure to reccive their accustomed weekly shect woald 
be regarded by hundreds of thousands in this 
country as a positive calamity. These are reflec 
tions that are worthy the consideration of parents, 
guardians, and all who have charge of youth of 
either sex. Let no kome be without its well 


chosen weekly journal. 
+222 + —___- 


Linrrat Canpipats.—A candidate for the 
English Parliament, lately, in reply to the is- 
quiries from the voters as to what line of polities 
he should pursue, ff elected, answered, “ What 
ever you please.” This is promising all things 
to all men. We wonder if he was elected. 

+ 2-2 + 

Incompatinitity oF TemPeR.—A couple were 
lately legally divorced on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper. Thfs reason would sever 8 
vast@umber of united destinies. 


Goop.—In the New York Socioty Libtery 4 
ladies’ reading-room has been opened, and it is 
hoped the advantages for mental improvement ® 
presents will be eagerly embraced. 


Fasuron.—The Post says that coopers are 10 
be substituted for milliners, on scconnt of the 
rage for hoops exhibited by the ladies. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A MAD MINISTER. 
Mr. Gaillardet, formerly editor, and now reg- 
tdar Paris correspondent of the Courrier da 
Etats Unis, of New York, gives the following 
secount of the sanity of Mr. Silivergo, lately 
ove of the ministers of King Otho, of Greece: 
“He has purchased achundred and fifty clocks, 
and fifty dressing-tables, that he might receive 
two of his colleagues honotably. His first symp- 
tom did not appear very extraordinary to ama- 
tears of furniture. Shortly afterwards, he blantly 
asked the United States minister if he had a 
white vest, and if he didn’t want a washerwo- 
tan. It seems even this remark was not re- 
garded asa perfect proof of mental aberration, 
which was not very complimentary to the Amer- 
ican minister’s waistcoats. In an audience with 
the king, Mr. Silivergo asked him which he pre- 
ferred, the polka, the mazurka, or the minuet. 
*For my part,’ said he, ‘I am a Icgitimist, and 
go in for the minuet.’ Whereupon he executed 
a few steps for the enlightenment of his Grecian 
majesty. He was deemed mad this time, and 
yet there was no absolute want of logic in a 
statesman who associated the worship of the 
tminuet with that of legitimacy, and no want of 
philosophy in a minister who talked polka in- 
wad of politics to his sovereign. 
a 
Lrrrzazy Cunrostry.—a letter was lately 
Geposited in the New York post-office, bearing 
the following superscription: ‘‘ For the pasture 
what pl in methodist church morton street 
in care. Of the saxton W. vitchon new York 
Sitty.” It is hoped the schoolmaster will soon 
retarn from abroad. 





No Dousr.— Dr. Hall, in his Journal of 
Health, expresses the opinion that “ prosperity 
iu the pill for poor health.” We have no 
doubt an ounce of gold is a much better tonic 
than an ounce of laudanum. 

—+ 

Pausswortur Economy. — Hamlet’s fa- 
ther’s ghost was a very economical spirit; for 
We are told he “wore his beav¢r up,”—instead 
of exchanging it for a new one. 

—_—__--- = + —__—_. 

IkarratixG.—It is said to be provoking to be 
paying your addresses to a young lady, who 
thinks you joking when you mean to be tender, 
tad only stops laughing to reject you in earnest. 











Is rr raus!—A late English report says 
that turners are more liable to insanity than aay 
other mechanics. 
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Srirzrrvatssu.—“ W,” a correspondent of the 
Boston Post, whom we know, and know to be a 
man of veracity, clear-sighted and logical, has 
been describing in that journal some most extra- 
ordinary performances effected through spiritual 
“mediums.” The demonstrations sct at neeght 
the theory of gravitation and were truly so wos- 
derful that none but seers could be believers. 
The phenomena witnessed by the inspired author 
of our favorite infant melody, when— 

“ The cow jum 
The little Pe langhed, 800 the sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon,” 
were nothing to these modern marvels which 
“W” witnessed with his own eyes. 





“Bariou’s Pictorrau.”—No subscriber of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly should fai] to read re- 
galarly this favorite illustrated weekly journal. 
Its elegant engravings alone—averaging twenty 
in each number—are worth more than the sub- 
scription price. In addition to the illustrations, 
it contains as much original reading matter— 
tales, sketches, poems, adventures, news and 
miscellany—as any literary paper in the United 
States. For salo everywhere, at six cents per 
copy, or three dollars ayear. Soe advertisement 
on last page. 





oe 


Joux Frost.—A memorial, on behalf of 

John Frost, the exile, who is now more than 70 

of age, is being signed in Keighley, pra: 
ing her mejesty to allow him to return to 
native country.—English paper. 

Can this J. Frost be our old friend, Jack 
Frost? If so, his “native country” is the 
North Pole, and we sincerely hope her majesty 
will permit him to return to it. 





Dexicatz VecETABLES.—A provision store 
boy, the day before Thanksgiving, being re- 
proached by a housekeeper for the quality of the 
potatoes he had brought her, said, in excuse: 
“This year, ma’am, potatoes is remarkably 
consumptive.” 





New Disorper.—The mania which inducss 
treasurers and cashiers to ran off with corpora 
tion funds, is now called the chest disease. De- 
falcations in future will be treated pathologically. 





Wuar's 1x a Nawet—Some of the Belg+ 
ans have very pretty names. Their minister at 
Washington rejoices in the name of Bosch! 





Mvsicat.—Georgia has turned ont a rousteal 
prodigy in the shape of a blind negto boy. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Franconi, the original hippodronm men, dicd 
recently at Paris. 

There is only one paper in Egypt, a small 
monthly, at $4 per year. 

. The Life of Charlotte Bronte, author of Jane 
Eyre, will shortly appear in England. 

In Turin, the Chevalier P. Stradd offers a 
prise of 1000 francs for the best treatiso on the 
organization ot field hospitals. 

MM. Lorieux and Eugene de Fourey are prepar- 
ing for publication, in seventeen large maps, an 
atlas of subterranean Paris, 

The third and fourth volumes of John Ruskin’s 
« Modern Painters” are to appear, next month, 
in London. A fifth will complete the work. 

The emperor Francis Joseph intends to visit 
Italy in Febraary next. He has accepted an in- 
vitation from the pope to visit Rome ; and with- 
ent doabt, he will be most honorably received. 

By the death of Michael Vi » in the 
otty of Pesth, Hungary has just lost ono of her 
greatest poets. An epic, enticed “Zalen Fu- 
tass,”’ is fis principal work. 

Tho Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany have placed on the floor of each compart- 
ment of their first class carriages flat jars of 
warm water, very pleasant comforters to the feet 
of travellers. 

Said Pacha is still woging war with the Be- 
douins of the desert, and recently, having in- 
duced a number of them to give themselves ny 
with the delusion of recenciliation, they were all 
put to death. 

The Emperor Napoleon has presented to the 
Princess Royal of England a fan once belonging 
to Marie Antoinctte, and to the Prince of Wales 
a small watch, of which the case is composed of 
a single ruby aplit in half. 

In Preston, England, a chimncy has just been 
completed which is 250 feet in height ; its width 
at the foundation, 34 feet; the weight of the 
stone cap is thirty-one tons, and 440,000 bricks 
bave been used in building it." 

The average export of gold from Australia is 
stated at $55,000,000. A new crushing machine 
hes been successfally introduced at the mines. 
Dbis machine obtained from 14 tons of ore 118 
ounces of amalgam, worth $2000. ° 

Monster guns are now being manufactarcd in 
England, which, with their carriages, will weigh 
fifty tons each, and will carry a shot, hulf a ton 
in weight, a distance of four miles. It will take 
‘wo and a quarter barrels of powder for a chetge. 

Dr. Luther, astronomer at the Observatory of 
Bitk, neAr Dusseldorf, Prussia, the discoverer of 
four or five of the small planets between Mars 
and Jupiter, has recently discovered a hitherto 
unknown star _in the: consteHation of the Fishes. 
It is-to be called T. Piscium. 


A bust of the late James Montgomery, exe- | 


“ented by Mr. William Ellis, has been presentéd 
to the Shefficid Infirmary ; and a statue of the 
late Duke of Welliagton, by Baron Marochctti, 
imabout to be erected in Leeds, near the new 
Town Hall. : 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Captain M’Clare, the ic navigator, has 
been knighted by Queen Victoria. 

Tho manufacture of idols for India is quite « 
Iarge business in Bitmingham, England. 

The Earl of Southesk has appointed a mis 
sionary on his estate. Many estates need them. 

The king of Prussia has conferred the order of 
the Red Eagle, of the third class, upon Dr. Barth, 
the African traveller. 

A “Mining Exchange” is to be formed in 
London. Some forty shree millions sterling are 
there embarked in mining comparies. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals states that 
the news of the London Stock-Exchange reaches 
Be Petersburg, every day, in eleven or twelve 

jours. . 

In Sweden, a man who is scen four times drank 
is deprived of his vote at elections, and the next 
Sunday, after the fourth offence, is exposed in 
the churchyard. 

A “monster concert”’ is about to be given at 
Vienna, and out of the proceeds a handsome 
monument is to be erected over the spot whew 
Mozart’s bones lie. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals states that 
the news of the London Stock Exchange reaches 
St. Petersburg every day in eleven or twelve 
hours. : 

The London Daily News says that strong aod 
earnest applications will be made to Parliemem 
to pass such a restrictive liquor law as that of 
Maine. c 

The largest ship in England is the new one in 
Chatham ‘dockyard. Its dimensions are—00 
feet long, 114 feet wide, and 9v feet high. It was 
commeficed in 1851. 

The ship-builders at Bristol, England, wto 
have received orders for constructing gyn-boets, 
| have been directed by government to mn wheir 
j completion; and workmen are now employed 
upou them night and day. 

Two marble statues of a very large size are 
among the spoils taken at Sebastopol. They 
represent St. Peter and St. Pan, and will prot- 
| ably be placed, one at London, and tho other st 
Paris. 

Among the list of articles exported from Swit: 
zerland, appears the item of “snails,” of whith 
| 925 quintals were sold for foreign consumption 
during the months of Uctober and November 

last. 

The Italian sculptor, Chelli, has just termi- 
nated the model of the prophet Ezckiel—one of 
| those destined to be placed at the foot of the col- 
umn which the Pope is cansing to be erected & 
; Rome. 

i A Genoa paper announces a discovery at 
Rancla, in Egypt, of a great number of coins 
of the period of the Ptolemies, together with 
| other ptian antiquities, said to be of grest 
i interest. 
Louis Napoleon has presented a magnificent 
' gold chalice to the Rev. Father Cauvin, Catholic 
| pastor of Hoboken, N.Y. ‘Three figures, em- 
Plemstic of Haith, Hope dnd Chority, support the 
cup; at their feet the name of the illustrious do 
nor, “ Napoleon III.,” is inscribed. 








RECORD: OF TSE: BIMES. 


Record of the Srmes. 


Fidnapping seamen is said to have become 
frequent of late on our seaboard. 

The plate presented to Commodore Perry at 
New York cost between $6000 and $7000. 

The aggregate tonnage of United States’ ves- 
sels built in 1855, was 22,024. 

Men live and prosper, but in matual trust and 
confidence in one another’s truth. 

Qn the person of a female robber in Albany, 
five hundred dollars worth of silk were found. 

On_the voyage of a vesscl from Hamburg to 
New York, seven marriages took place. 

American physicians in the Russian army get 
bat fifty dollars 2 month. Small pay that, but 





consiger the opportunities for practice ! e 


The total length of the Mississippi andall its 
taibataries, is 51,000 miles, which is more than 
twice the equatorial circumference of the earth. 

In the United States there are six thousand 
beakers and six thousand barbers, but the census 
does not tell which class do the most shaving. 

The annual value of poultry in the United 
States is estimated at $20,000,000. The city of 
Now York expends ycarly $1,500,000 in the pur- 
chase of eggs alone. 

‘The best dressed men wear the least jewelry. 
Of all things avoid showy chains, large rings, 
oad Seahy weaw pins and broaches ; all these 
shoald be left to Indians and South Sea Islanders. 

The American Bible Society has resolved to 
publish the poured by John, and Be of tte 
Apostles, in ish language, so 0; 
may be used as a Thool-book in Se. Domingo. 

The best cough mixture that has been made 
consists in a pair of thick boots, mixed with low 
of air aad plenty of axercise. People who hug 
the stove, and grow lean, will take notice. 

patent office has been active durin, 
tbe it year. One thousand ine handred and 
fany-six patents were issued, the largest number 
any one year has ever yet shown. 

Jonathan Coit, who recently died at New Lon- 
don, Ct., left $48,500 to the various churches and 
cparitable institutions of that place, in sums va- 
tying from $250 to $10,000. 

debt of Tennessee, according to the Gov- 
cxaor’s message, is $8,744,856, of which’ about 
44,750,000 consist of bonds issued in aid of 


railroads. 


The fish trade of Peoria Lake, Illinois, affords 
« income to those engaged in it of over four 
hgndred dollars a day. A large quantity of 
these fish, consisting of pike, bass, salmon, étc., 
ar exported. 

re’s ‘ Tempest” hus been produced 
‘the ich theatre with great success. The 
Augsburg Gazette says that this is the first time 
the drama has ever been played in its original 
form in Germany. 

In 1855, 766 abips, 715 barques, 1148 brigs, 
sed 597 schooners arrived at New York. There 
ao arrived 1 Sardinian frigate, 1 everian 

as, 158 American stcamers, 4 British, and 1 
war steamer. : 





The profits of the four miSteg business at 
Rochester, this season, exceéd $500,000. 

In 3000 cases, inoculation agsinst yellow fever 
was successfal in New Orlcans. 

Schiller’s tragedy, “‘ Die Braut von Messina,” 
was played on his Tinthday, at Weimar. 

. A London flunkey lighted a match in a room 
full of gas—explosfon—flunkey floored. 

A five hundred dollar Bible is offered for gale 
in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Kane thinks the Polar Sca will bo reached 
and explored. 

Mr. Hosp. native of Newburyport, Masa, 
is mayor of Newport, England. 

George Peabody, the London hanket, has giv- 
en $15,000 to the Beabody Institute, ‘Danvers. 

No letters can be sent through the mails un- 
less pre-paid by stampa. 

Tho commerce between the United States and 
the West Coast of Africa is eaid to be largely 
increasing. . 

A dying miser will pinch a dime until the eagle 
‘upon it screams, says Horace Mann, not knew- 
ing that there is no eagle on the dime. ‘ 

The total number of deaths in Philadelphia 
last year was 10,686 ; Baltimore, 5475; Boston, 
4075. 

Daring the firat six months of the past year, 
there were printed in Germany 3879 different 
works. 5 

Joshua Brown, a wealthy and respectable farm- 
er in Concord, was iu his cellar picking ovey his 
apples, in company with his hired man, when he 

down upon his face and died instantly. 

If you desire to be certain that your eggs are 
good and fresh, put them in water—if the bits 
tarn up they are not fresh. This js an infallible 
rale to distinguish a good egg from a bad one. 

Mrs. Betsey Leonard, widow of the late Capt. 
John Leopard, of Keene, N.H., died in that 
place on tho 7th ult., at the extreme age of 100° 
years 9 months and 10 days. 

Kansas, as hounded by its organic law, ex- 


tends to Rocky Mountains, 700 miles from 
the Missouri River. It is aboat 190 miles frova 
north to south. 


The Bangor Whig, states that there was sur- 
veyed at that place, during the year 1855, some 
314,669,193 feet of Iumber, which is a larger 
amount than in any former year, except 1848, 
when it reached 213,000,000 feet. 

At Cincinnati, the native place af Misé Elian 
Logan, oe young mea, at the close of her late 
brilliant engagement, tendered her a complir 
me! bonetit, at which she was presented with 
an elaborately wrought and costly service of 
silver. i 

The “ Vanderbilt,” the now steamer re: 
launebed in New York, is said to be the 
est merchant steamboat afloat. She is constra-# 
ed of white oak and locust; sixty tons of bolts 
have been used in the flooring; she is strapped 
with nincty-four tons of iron, and her dimensions 
are: Length on deck, 335 fect, breadth of beam, 
49 fect, depth of hold, 33 fect, and 5100 tons 
burthea. 


Merry Making. 


you ever see the umbrella again that you 





Did 
eat for only “ten minutes ?” 
Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
Ike a goddess? Because she is a second Flora. 
Why is an omnibus Ike a conscience * 
Bocause it is an inward check to the outer man. 

Why is a Turkey # most unchristian fowl? 
Because it is two-thirds a Tark. ’ 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” as the 
moan said when he hurled a squash at his enemy’s 

What would you say if you wished a reverend 
Doctor of Divinity to play a tune om the violin ? 
Fiddle-dee-dee (D. D. 

What is the difference between an auction and 
sea-sickness? One is the sabe of effecte—the 
other, the effects of a sail. 

A maa down cast mores so lond that he has 
to sleep in the next street, to prevent waking 
himself up. 

In an omnibus, four young ladies out of every 
seven invariably look through the froat window 
at the horses. 

Why does the cook make more noise than the 
hell? Because the one makes a din, but the 
other a dinner. 

Punch thinks the Thames is called “The Si- 
lent Highway” on the principle that “silence 
always gives a scent.” 

A on seeing @ pet poodle, which had been 
shorn of ite floecycoat remarked that he deemed 
the act which had divested the animal of its cov- 
ring, shear cruelty. 

A farmer out west, in soncenoing bis willin, 
nese to take a wife, doclares that as he is himself 
in clover, ha bes no objection to take a lady in 


Law rans strongly to petrifactions. Make a 
man District Attorney, and his heart will become 
two-thirds stone before he gets half through with 
bis first murder case. ; 

The following is an exact copy of a printed 
label on the medicine boxes of a chemist in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: ‘Cough Lozenges. Dose—One, 
three times a day, at bed time.” 

“Mr. Smith, you said you boarded at the Co- 
lumbian Hotel six months; did yon foot your 
bill?” ‘No, sir; but it amounted to the same 
shing—the landlord footed me.” 


A dentist, having labored in vain to ex- 
tract a decayed tooth from a lady’s mouth, gave 
ap the task with this apology : “The fact is, 
madam, it is impossible for anything bad to 
come from your mouth.” 

Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, 
which he alluded to when called upon by the 
ppad siplings of Eton to describe himpelf. 

1 am,” said Horne, “the son of an eminent 
Turkey merchant.” 

A diffident lover going to the town clerk to 
fequest him to publish the bens of matrimony, 
found him at work alone in the middle of a ten- 
acre field, asked him to step aside a moment ag 
he had something particular for his private ear. 








| being ti 
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A wheal, artike a hore, rans the-better fr 

‘Why is the letter D like a sailor! Became 
follows the C. 

The genius who files ne broke his 
instrament while operating on a “hard shal” 
organ. 

Pompey being asked fo take @ pinch of muff, 
replied; “ No, massa, tank you, nose pot hun 
gry dis time.” 

What kind of s fever has a man who is going 
to Pay his creditors, who live at a distance! 
The Bitious Remittent. 


Who, according to Shaks; , was the great- 
est chicken butcher? Clandius, “who did mer 
der most foul.” 

‘Why doos the cook make more noise than the 
bell? " Because the one makes a din, but the ob 
er a cknner. 


The editor of an eastern paper says that many 
of his patrons would make good wheel horse, 
they held beck so well. 

Onur devil bi tly on a watch of his thst 
beat the town clack ive Bours and ten minutes it 
twenty-four, giving the clock two hours the start. 

A nogro has been arrested in New Orleans tr 
playing on a fiddle on Sunday, thereby viol-sting 
the Sabbath. 

“ Wiggins, what era in the world’s history do 
you regard with the deepest horror?” “Th 
chol-era!” gasped Wiggins, with a spssmode 
shudder. 

The Welsh have a saying tht if a women 
was a3 quick with her feet as with her tongee, 
she would catch lightning enough to kindle te 
fire in the moyning. 

A saflor who had hired a violin player to per 
form him some airs, on being asked what tas 
he preferred, replied ‘Neptune, you labber! sad 
80 does every jolly tar.” 

‘When lectured upon his previous condect © 
the fair sex, a volatile lord, who had just mar 
ried, exclaimed: “ Madam, you may depéad 
upon it, this is -my last folly.” 

“Paddy,” says a joker, “why don’t you get 
your ean! cropped they’ are endl 100 large 
for a man?” “And yours,” replied Pat, “ae 
too short for an ass.” < 

An Englishman paying an Irish shocbleck 
with rudencss—e dirty in, but a wit, sald: 
* My honey, all the polish ym have isen your 
boots, and I give it to you. e 

It is a bad sign when a preacher tries to drive 
home his logic by thumping the desk violendy 
with his clencl band. argumenty of 
so-fistical! * 

The gallant editor of the New York Sn say 
that “while Louisa Pyne is growing as i. 
a partridee, she still sings ke ‘a mi ! 
Will Miss Louisa thank him for gone of 

er? 

Mrs. Matilda M: has a fresh shingle at her 
shop door in one of the eastern cities with this 
announcement : “ Notis—] ar got sam na 
for sail such as krackers, kandles, kauphy, kaps 
sorsers aud menay other articles to numorows © 
menshan, all celling cheep.” 
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“Ayye, put away your work—do. It is get- 
ting so dark, you will speil your eyes ; the eyes 
whigh, you have told me more than once, you 
are keeping for me.” 

Aune Cameron lifted her head with a half 
“sigh. She bad not perceived the fast approach- 
ing gloom of the twilight. Sowing rapidly and 
mechanically, she had been almost unconscious 
of the motion of her own fingers, so habitual 
hed it become, The warning of her young 
brother Edward roused her from the reverie 
which had stolen her away from all that sur- 
rounded her. Rising, she folded her work, and 
laid it in the willow basket on the round stand 
beside her. 

“Dark 1—#o it is, Edward; and high time 
that I should get you some supper, instead of 
allowing you to study till this time. You have 
eyes, as well as I.” 

Edward sighed, too, as he shut his book, and 
pus it away. , 

“I have not been studying this half hour, 
Anne; only holding my book, and forgetting, I 
suppose, that I did ¢ven that. I have been 
thinking—and watching your fingers fly. It is 
@ gress abame that they shoald be laboring for 
me, all these days, while I am idle.” 

His sister filled the tea-kettle, and hung it 
over the fire. Then, from a drawor in the side- 
board, she took a clean tablecloth, and com- 
menced getting supper. 

“Is is only six months, after all,” she said, as 


the smoothed down the corners of the cloth; 
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“only six months more ; so you need give your- 
self no uneasiness, Edward. You think more of 
my labor than I do—a great deal. I do not 
work hard, and I like to sew. Besides, it is so 
great an encouragement for me’to look forward 
to the future.” . 

“ Ay, when I am a man—a rich one, Anne!” 
said the boy, enthusiastically. “ You shall have | 
something more than you now possess within 
these four narrow walls. Yon shall not work 
‘then. You shall have everything that you. can 
wish for. When I am older, and have made a 
fortune, then !” 

« Take care, Alnaschar !” smiled Anne, light- 
ly. “You have not even your supply of glass | 
ware complete, yet. Wait till you have ensured 
your triamph.” 

“No; I have not the least idea where I shall 
find a situation, to start with. Bat of course 
there are plenty in the city, for 4 boy who has a 
good education, which I have gained—thanks to 
you, Anne, I have no fears on that head. And 
after I hg gained the first round of the ladder, 
you [~aee that I will make short work of 
reaching the top. You shall have the first fruits 
of my labor. You shall be rich—happy—inde- 
pendent. And yet, even now—” 

“Even now I am all that you would say? 
Yes, I am bappy and independent—and rich in 
being so. It does not neod gold, Edward, after 
all; for what more could we have than now? 
Enough to eat, and wear, and a shelter for eur 
heads; we have it all, have we not?” 
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Edward's fine hazel eyes wore a glance of | that was yet left them, and to gain for her young 


t., 

“ Yes, certainly, we have all that, Anne; but 
it is won with continual toil, unceasing struggles, 
on your part. What I want is to reach the 
time when we can both enjoy a competency— 
perhaps, even, superfluity—and know that it is 
not @ question then, as now, concerning the 
ways and means of gaining the morrow’s bread, 
of keeping the wolf from the door from, day to 
day, and incapable of doing more. ‘To know 
that we have enough and to spare; that our old 
age may be provided for against the grip of pev- 
erty; for wo have shaken handé with it long 
enough, haven’t we, Anne?” 

“Yes, we have been poor a great while, Ed- 
ward ; but I do not think we need such great 
riches to render us content, do you? Not,” she 
hastened to add, “not that Ido not thank you 
sincerely for your generous anxiety to acquire 
richés for my sake; but when I spoke of your 
fature, I was not thinking so much of wealth, as—” 

“Well, Anne? 

She turned her kind and loving eyes to his face. 

“Of your becoming a good, and noble, and 
honored man, Edward ; of your gaining the re- 
epect, and confidence, and esteem of your fellow- 
men; of your being the pride, as now you are 
the hope, of my heart.” 

“You are right,” ho returned, gravely, and 
with some emotion; “you are right; for you 

* are better than I. You have higher, more wor- 
thy, pureraims. Be my teacher, Anne!” And 
his voice softened. “Show me my way! Teach 
me that wealth and station must not be made 
my idols.” 

He took her hand, and pressed it with rever- 
ent affection to his lips. 

“Nay, Edward, you do not need me, I trust, 
toteach you. Your own heart, your own con- 


brother the means of such an education as should 
prove a sure foundation for his future coune 
throughout his life. But Edward Camerco 
was fettered. He never could reach the noble 
height, whither his views pointed. A lower, 
grosser aim was his, and he knew it—his guide, 
_ Ambition, and his object, Gold. 





“Mr. Saville — wanted. Business. Applt- 
cant, sir—sitaation,” and the gray-headed clerk 
glided back to his desk, perched himself on the 
high stool before it, toek the pen from bebind his 
ear, and wrote on. 

Mr. Saville rose immediately from his chair, 
and laid aside the morning paper, with which be 
had been engaged. Walking forward to th 
front of the counting-room, he discovered the 
visitor. A boy, handsome, bright, frank-look- 
ing, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, standing, cap in hand, beside the chair 
which had been placed for him. Mr. Bavilk’s 
clear, dark, penetrating eye took his portrait in 
an instant. With a kind “good morning,” he 
requested the young man to be seated; thea 
drew a chair forward for himself, and awaited 
his errand. It was announced with hesitate. 

“T hear, sir, that you are in want of a clerk.” 

Mr. Saville paused an instant before making 
any answer. He liked the promise in thst face; 
but he was in doubt as to what he should say. 

“ We are,” ho returned, at length ; “but Ibe 
lieve wo have one engaged. My partner told me 
this morning that he had one in view, and shod 
give him an answer in the course of two or 
three hours. Did you wish for the situation ®” 

A look of disappointment dwelt in the boy's 
eyes at the ansWer he had received ; he hardly 
heard the concluding question. He was silest 
an instant; then recollecting himself, he return 


» science, they should toach you; they are your | ed, hastily: 


best monitors ; listen to them. They will be a 
safeguard more secure than I can be; for their 
voices will speak to you at all times. You will 
not have them, like mo, always with you.” 
There was a little silence. Then the brother 
and ‘sister sat down to partake of their evening 
> Fepast. 
Alone; for they bad only each other now. 
Seven years had passed since they had been left 
“to strive and struggle for themselves, orphans, 


“ Yes—yes, sir. Excuse me, I did not mind 
what you said, at first. I did wish for it. I am 
sorry—"" 

He paused, with the disspfointment growing 
more visible every instant. Mr. Saville pitied 
and felt interested in him. 7 

“Tam not sate that the applicant is sctuslly 
engaged,” he said. There is a posstbillty that 
Mr. Willis may not have been satisfied with him, 
and in that case, I should like to mako arrange 


-and in poverty; seven years since the last of | ments with you. May I ask your namo?” 


those other familiar faces had vanished from 
“their accustomed places at the board; seven 


“ Edward Cameron, sir.” 
“Cameron?” Mr. Saville reflected an {- 


yeare—and all that time Anne Cameron had | stant, and. then looked up again. “A reletire 


toiled with woman’s patience, and woman’s 
courage, day by day, to keep the humble home 


of Robert Cameron, who died some six or sevea 
years since, in this city 1” 
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«« His o00, siz,” answered Edward. 

Mr. Saville’s &ne face lighted up with pleasure, 

“Indeed! I knew your father, then. Iam 
@iad to seo his son ;” and he gave Edward his 
hand. “I was not aware,” he continued, “ that 
Mr. Cameron left one—or, indeed, that he had 
any famity. I was told that he had three chil- 
drea, but that all died in their infancy.” 

“It was trae,” rejoined Edward; “ my three 
brothers died; my sister and myself are all that 
semain.” 


“ You have a sister, then 1” 

“ One—yes, sir—Anne.” 

. Younger than yourself?” 

“No, air. Se eee 
the is twenty-one.” 

Mr. Saville meditated agein. He knew that 
Rebert Cameron had died insolvent. He saw, 
without apparently noticing it, the contending 
poverty and neatness of Edward’s attire. It 
was plain that aid was seeded here. He resolved 
to save him; bat it was necessary Gres to learn 
semething further concerning him. 

“Edward,” be said, “ you must have been a 
were child at the time of your father’s death ; 
not more then eight or nine years of age?” » 

“ Kine, sir.” 

“ Have you resided in the city since that time ?” 

“No, sir; in W—.” 

“Ah? You have atteaded school there, I 

bd 

“Yes, sir; constantly.” 

Mr. Saville rose and paced the floor in silence, 
with bowed head and folded arms. Two or 
three moments paseed. Finally he came and 
recamed his sent. ‘ 

“Edward, I. wish I knew whethor the place 
for which you have applied is filled, but it is im- 
. possible for me to tell yet. My partner, Mr. 
Willis, will not be in probably until afternoon. 
Were you going directly out of town 1” 

Edward answered in the affirmative. 

“In that case, it would be well, perhaps, for 
yeu to leave your address with me; and either 
thie evening, or to-motrow morning, you shall 
kaow something more concerning the master.” 

Edward gave him the required address. Mr. 
Seville gianced at it, and placed it in his pocket- 
book, saying: ‘Your application brings beck 
id times, my dear boy. Twelve years ago this 
very day, your father procured for me a situa- 
tien im & mercantile house, in which J afterwards 
became a parteer. He would have taken me 
hinself; bat his establishment was complete; 
00 he used his interest for me, and got me into 
basiness. He wass kind friend, Edward, and a 
frm one; and one to be relied ou. To him I 
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attribute my success in life. I trust I may be 
enabled to repay the obligations he conferred 
upon me to his children, I am glad you have 
come to me; I am glad to meet Robert Camer- 
on’s son!” 

Ho clasped Edward’s hand warmly ; be spoke 
traly; he hed never forgotten his early friend. 

Edward lost no time‘in hastening home te 
tell Anno the news; to talk of Mr. Saville, re- 
late the circumstances of his visit in detail; and 
then, in reference to the state of his own pros 
pects, indulge in the most sanguine anticipations 
one moment, and yield to despondency the pext, 
as he calculated his chances of gaining a sitar 
tion. The one great subject of discussion was 
his morning’s want of success, the next, the 
strangeness of his encounter with Mr. Saville. ‘ 

“T think,” said Anne, “Ihave heard my fa- 

ther mention 2 Richard Saville on one gr two 
occasions ; but in what connectien, I have not 
the slightest remembranop. This must be the 
same one, J should think. Do you know wheth- 
er Mr. Saville is named Richard ?” 
. “He must be the one,” retarned Edward, “if 
that is the name; for I remember reading #— 
Richard W. Saville—on ‘é torn envelope thet lay 
on the floor.” 

“You should see Mr. Sayille, Amd,” he re 
sumed, after a moment’s pause. “ He is so kind, 
and has such a noble appearance, with a lofty, 
intellectual countenance, s clear and penetrating 
glance ; and such beaatiful eyes! And then his 
smile, Anne—J never saw anything 60 sweet; 
and sweeter, perhaps, because it is so rare. I 
never saw a man who pleased me more. I/ 
should like to get that situation in his establich- 
ment—better than in any other, I think.” 

“T hope you will get it, Edward, if you desire 
it so earnestly ; especially, as you like him so 
well ; for confidence and affection can never teo 
closely unite a young man to his employer. Bat 
if you are unable to enter there, you may find 
another place equally as good; and wherever 
you go you will, I know, be faithful to the inser. 
este of your master; learn to like lim, and teach 
him, by your zeal and integrity, to like you.” 

In conversation on this subject, the afterscon 
paseed rapidly away. Edward became agitated 
and impatient as evening drew mear; for then, 
or im the moming, at latent, he was to receive 
tidings from Mr. Saville. He hardly touched 
his supper. Hastily swallowing a cup of tea, he 
seated himself at the window to watch for the 
footman. But “the twilight died into the dark,” 
and ne letter came, 

Anne had cleared away the table, and now 
proceeded to light the lasape, and resume the 
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sewing which oecupied her as usual. “Come, 
Réward,” she said, anxious to divert hor broth- 
ets attention from dwelling so closely on the 
expected arrival of the ‘letter, “sit up here, by 
me, and read a little while. You have not open- 
o@ this magazine, which our good neighbor, Mrs. 
Willoughby, sent iti te you by Harry. I antici- 
pate quite a treat from its paged.” 

“ Ah—well—TI suppose it ie best,”” he said, ris- 
ing, and drawing down the curtain; “for I see 
‘Bo prospect of a letter to-night.” 

Seating himself by the table, be opened 
tmagasine, and selecting an article, commenced 
feading aloud, while Anne listened. Soon, 2s 
he-entered {nto the spirit of his subject, he for 
got letters, business, situations, triumphs, disap- 

‘pointments, and even poverty iteelf; and so did 
‘Anne. In the midst of the reading, there came 
@ knock at the door, and Edward, hastening te 
open it, with the expectation of finding the post- 
‘man with a letter, found instead—Mr. Saville. 

Surprised and overjoyed at seeing him, end 
fluttering with hope, Edward ushered him in, 
and presented him to Anne, over whose sweet, 
serious ecoantenanes a trace of astonishment 
also flitted faintly, as she rose to welcome him. 
He had come to tell Edward about the situation 
for which he hed applied, and Edward was im- 

. measurably disappointed on learning that it had 
deen filled that morning by anether. Mr. Sa- 
ville himself was not less 80; for he had so earn- 
estly trusted that Mr. Wiltis would annotnce it 
on his return ‘as still vacant. 

“T have regretted a thousand times,” he said, 
“that you were net twenty-four hours earlier ; 
for then there woald not have been a question of 
your success. I need not telf you, if it had been 
in my power, I should have entered you imthe- 
diately. As it ig, I have secured 6 similar situa- 
tien fer you in the house of Burton, Martin & 
Co., if you choose te secept it.” i 

Edward thanked him warmly for his kindness, 
From despoadency, he wee suddenly raised to 
eheecfalnces by this unexpected annewncement, 
Ho expressed his gratitade with sparkling eyes. 

“Bat you have taken a great deal of treuble 
for uy sake, sir,” said he. “I eould not have 
@mpested this of you. I cannot tel you how 
grateful I am—” 

“Your gratitade is unwarranted by to simple 
@m act,” returned Mr. Saville, gently, interrupt 
ing bim; “for you woukd, in all probability, 
have gained the place if I had net recommended 
you. All you have to do now is to call on these 
gentlemen to-morrow, and give them your de- 
dision. Your desk is ready for you there when- 
exer you-chooss to tke possession of &.” 
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The matter was settisd; sad new 2ff. Savill, 
dismissing business affairs from tis mind, pre- 
coeded to carry out the purpose for which, in 
reality, he had chiefly come' ont from tho dty 
thid evening, vis., that of forming a close? a 
quaintance with Edward, and making come 
progress in that of Anhe. With the dispecitiea 
he possessed towards both, thie wae s thing net 
difficult. A happy érdning went by in-that peor 
lstle dwelling ; and st its close, whem Mr. Saville 
arose to take his departure, Edward and Ame 
had lighter and more joyons hearts, eurer hopes 
for the fatare, than they had kaown these many 
days. The old eight-day clock in the comer 
struck ten as he took up his hat. 

“ Bee,” he said, smiling, “ hew you have made 
me forget time! You must wateh the dock for 
me the next time I come. I have full fifeer 
minutes, however, be which to resee ths omni 
bus office; haven't I, Edward?” 

“Folly thas, sir; and you will be ia ged 
season, then.” 

“That is well. Come tm early temoner. 
Good night, now. Good night, Miss Camezon.” 
He clasped a hand of each, and was gem 
“Anne,” said Edward, “7 am not quitecee 
that this is net alladream. I can scarcely be 
lieve in the existence of such good fortune—or 
the possession of such a friend as Mr. Saville.” 
He little knew how soon he wae to realise the 

worth of that friend. 





“T like him, sir. He is steady, industient 
and faithful ; punctual to the second, and bas # 
head for business that will make his fortune it 
something less than no time, Mr. Seville J 
acknowledge my indebtedness to yea, sir, fr 
recoramending him te me. I would venture 
say that I am at this moment some thenssads ¢f 
dollars richer than I shonkt be if another Billet 
his place.” 

Mr. Bayille’s countenance expressed the ples: 
sure he felt, “I am gind—sincerely glad,” b 
returned, “te hear this; both for his sake sof 
yours. Your assurance’ affords me the depot 
gratification, for I have an earnest interest in his 
welfare. I had confidence in him when I refer 
red him to you for a sivustion, and I fels thst i 
would not be misplaced ; but I hardly beped 
receive such an opinion ‘as this of yours it 
short a time.” 

“You shall hear something better still f 
boy before three years are gone. Kdward be 
been with mre exactly months now. I 
88 many more, you shall hear frem him ogin- 
And bidding Mr. Saville good morning, 3 
Burvon went his way. 
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‘Cheering news wea ell, this. Mr. Saville told 
it to Anne that ovening, when he went out, as he 
frequently did now, to see the brother aud sister, 
efter businces hours; end her very heart was 
giaddened by it. That her brother filled his 
place, and that he gare full satisfaction to his 
employers, was evident from the increase made 
im hin salary the second year; bat for such ac- 
esunts of him as this, from the lips of Mr. Bur 
ton himself, she was totally unprepared; and 
Me. Bepile/ and. shy talked: of ft sagomer. with 
fall beasts. 

‘We tonch upon that period said to compose 
& part of the life of every man and woman liv- 
aq 1k commenced with Edward Cameron dur- 
ing the school days of Caroline Bartoa, who 

_ @ame anes in awhile to the sore, after school 
was dismissed, to ace her father. Sometimes it 
was with an ecrand for her mother, sometimes 
withont any arraad at all, but because “she 
wanted to walk bhme with father to dinner.” 

Qftea lingering & moment or two, to look at 
this thing and that, to ran over the columns of 
the Transcript, or warm her foes at the counting- 
reem stove; and seldom going away without a 

- mile, and a gracefal inclination of her proud 
dead to blushing Edward Cameroa, to wham 
the had quietly and skilfully taught the leason 
of love st first sight. By-aad-by a few words 
were exchanged on such occasions, timid and 
wnpresuming enough on his part; for he was a 
poer boy, and she, his master’s daughter ; swoot, 
affable and gracious om hers, for she would en- 
eourage her bashful lover. Caroline Burton was 
seventeen, and had her share of woman’s tact; 
bus she was not coquetting with him—far from it, 
She had beea strack with his beauty and grace of 
manner; and listening to her father’s praises of 
the yeung man’s business talents, and predic- 
tions of his sucecss in life, looked forward to her 
own fotare. 

‘The year thet beheld her emancipation from 
school, saw also Edward Cameron entering into 
business for himselfewith the brightest prospect 
of success. Mr. Burton, with the most un- 
bounded admiration for Edward’s energies dnd 
capabilities, bestowed freely upon him, first, am- 
ple scans for beginning a business career of his 
wn, and—well, we will pause a moment, 

‘The change im the respected positions of Ed- 
ward Cameron and Caroline Burton did not 
camse them to lose sight of each other. Edward 
oecasionally called at the office of Mr. Baville ; 
and one afternoon it was, with something suspi- 
cioesly like a blush, and an attempted nopcha- 
lamee of rasuner and tone : “ Mr. Saville, if you 
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are going out home this evening, will you tel 
Anne not to expect me so early as usual? I 
shall probably take tea at the house of Mr. 
Burton.” 

“ Very well, Edward, I will deliver your mes- 
sage,” Mr. Saville would quietly answer. 

Then he would take his way out of town, and 
spend the evening by Anne's pleasant fireside ; 
Edward returning at ten, in season to teach 
home at the time of Mr. Saville’s usual leave- 
taking. 

Agein it was: “Mr. Saville, will you tel 
Anne this. evening, that Mr. Burton wishes me 
to attend the —— Legture with his family t— 
and so she need not keep the table waiting.” 

Finally, these engagements with Mr. Burton 
became so frequent as to put into Anne’s ideas 
some notion of the existing state of affairs; and: 
an adroit question which she put to Mr. Saville, 
discovered to her that she was not alone in her 
surmises. She had never heard of Mr. Burton’s 
having daughters—especially one of eighteea, 
beautiful, accomplished, and a belle. Now, how- 
ever, it was sufficiently plain about Edward’s 
frequent engagements in that quarter. 

At length, Edward, at the expiration of six 
months after entering imto business for himself, 
announced to Anne his engagement to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Burton. He had anticipated the be- 
trayal of considerable astonishment; but, to his 
relief, she received the news very quietly. 

“ How soon are you to be married, Edward ?” 
she asked; “or have you not yet settled that 
point ?” 

“Je is already decided. 
ried in three months.” 

“$0 soon? I should think—that is, would it 
not be advisable to wait until you can depend 
upon your business more fully, to support an 
establishment such as thst which Mr. Burton’s 
daughter will no doubt require ?” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to wait, Anne. In- 
deed, Mr. Burton himself thinks 90. My affairs 
are prospering finely. I could: not wish to do 
better than I am doing at present, or to have 
better prospects.” 

“Shall you go directly to housekeeping ? ” 

“Yes. Mr. Burton himself gives us our 
house, and farnishes it. And now let us throw 
aside all this debating on ways and means, and 
tell me, Anne, that you congratulate me on my 
happiness, and desire all sorts of blessings to 
fall on my fortunate head !’”” 

“I do sincerely congratulate you, Edward !— 
for your happiness is very dearto me. I pray 
that every blessing may be yours.” 

“(A thousand thanks, my pretty Anne!, But 


‘We are to be mar- 
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how tell me—for I assure you, Iam not at all 
finttered by your willingness to let me get mar- 
ried,—don’t you feel the least bit sorry about it # 
Frankly, now.” 

* She looked serious. “Of course, Edward, I 
shall experierice some pain in the thought of our 
separation ; but if.it-is for your happiness, I 
shall become reconciled to your loss.” 

Nay; but you will not lose me, Anne. You 
wilt come and live with us, as soon as we get 
settled ; and then we shall be as happy as ever.” 
Anne: shook her head. “ Nonsense, you wilful 
Anne Cameron !” and he pulled her ear. “ You 
will come! Wife or no wife, J can’t do without 

» 

“You will learn to, sir. There is no question 
whatever on that score. But I will give you the 
Hberty to come and see me whenever you please.” 

“Thou most indulgent—thanks! But, with- 
out acknowledging my point relinquished, let 
me tell you something else: I want to bring 
Miss Burton—Caroline—to see you. May I 
some afternoon *” 

“ Whenever she likes to come, I shall be hap- 
py to see her.” 

“Next Thursday shall it be, Anne?” 

“ Any day you please.” 

“Next Thursday it shall be, then.” 

Anne looked up with an air of amusement. 

* How coolly you dispose of Miss Burton’s 
time! How do you know that the young lady 
ia not engaged for the day you name?” she 
asked. 

“ Simply because I examined her list of the 
week’s engagements this evening. She has 
promised to place that day at my disposal ; 80 
th-morrow I shall speak to her about coming 
out here.” ‘ 

This conversation occurred on Monday even- 
ing. The following afternoon, Mr. Saville came 
out at half-past three. i 

“Anne,” he said, “I have come to spend the 
afternoon with you.” 

She smiled. “You have? Thank you! Sit 
down.” 

He took a seat beside her, on her favorite ot- 
toman. “And to tease you to go and see ‘ Rich- 
etieu ’ with me this evening. Will you go?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“And now talk to me, Anne—or read ; some- 
thing or other, for I have the headache.” 

“I am sorry for you,” she said, gently. 
“Take this large chair. Lean back and rest 
your head—so. Keep very still. And now,” 
with quiet playfulness, “ at the risk of your call- 
ing me an old woman, I am going to make you 

a cup of toa.” - 
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“Aunt, you ere not au old Woman; you are 
the dearest little girl in the world. Only ex- 
ceedingly wilful ; and that is why I let you have 
Your own way how. Away with you, and make 
haste back !” 

She vanished, with a smile. * The kitchen fire 
was burning briskly, and boiling waster was 
hand.. In something Jess than fifteen minutes, 
Anne was at Mr. Seville’s side again, with cap 
and saucer. 

“ Drink, now,” she said, giving i to him. “I 
allow you precisely five minutes—neither more 
nor less—in which to dispose of it.” 

“ Little witch! you’ve made it strong enongh 
for—” \ 

“The care of your headache. Drink! sd, 
when that is.gone, you shall have more.” 

He obeyed. A second cup, stronger than the 
first, followed. And then she sat down finally, 
with a book, and commenced reading to him. 
The atmosphege about him was of golden quiet. 
Anne had drawn the blind jy down to. softes 
the bright afternoon light. Her voice, low and 
sweet, had a dreamy, soothing influence, as she 


-| read. ‘Fhe nervous, racking pein in his head, 


induced by severe exertion, both bodily asd 
mental, for the last week, yielded gradually to a- 
delicious sense of rest. Before an hour hed 
elapsed, his headache was entirely dissipated. 
He made her put the book away, then, and talk 
with him. 

She told him of Edward’s approaching mar 
riage. He looked thoughtful—reftective—even 
somewhat grave, Anne thought, but said litte 
on the subject, merely inquiring if she had sem 
Mise Burton. Her reply in the nogative elicited 
no further remark, and .a different topic wa 
introduced. That evening they went together 
to the theatre. 

“T wonder,” said Anne, as they entered the 
vestibule, “if Edward will not be here to-night 
with Miss Burton?” ‘For he had remained a 
town, instead of coming out home. 

“Possibly,” returned her companion ; “bet 
what made you think of itt” 

At that moment, a small group of ladies and 
getitlomen coming slowly by them, ateracted the 
attention of Anne. Two very beautiful young 
girls were in advance of the others. One of 
them, the taller, possessed the most grace ané 
elegance of figure and carriage, and the most 
fascinating countenance Anne had ever beheld; 
and the whole was veiled with a haughty, majes- 
tie air, worthy of the pride of which it was bors. 

In the second, the more petite and pretty of 
the pair, Anne immediately recognized a former 
playmate of hers—one with whom she had com 
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mantly associated, in childhood, when they re- 
sided in the city, and her father, Robert Camer- 
oa, was a man.of wealth and note, Ellon Ache- 
son evidently recognized her, also; for, regard- 
ing Anne a moment as she passed, she turned 
qaickly to her companion, and whispered some 
hasty words, in which Anne distinctly heard 
Edward’s name and her own. 

Instantly, the lofty beauty turned, casting her 
magnificent eyes upon our heroine with a cold, 
brief glance, and, giving haughty utterance to 
some scornful remark concerning “poor rela 
tions,” the substance of which was sufficiently 
audible to the ear of its object, was turning 
away; but at Yhat moment the stern regard of 
Mr. Seville arrested her, with the words dying 
on her lips, and the crimson blushes covering 
her face, she stood quite still—thunderstrack— 
astonished—mortified. For one instant, with a 
clear, cold, searching glance, he held her eyes, 
faltering and ashamed, fixed on his,telling her 
that he had heard her heartless words. 

“Good evening, Miss Burton!” he said, in a 
voice of icy severity, accompanied by a freezing 
inclination of the head ; then drawing the hand 
of his companion more closely within his arm, 
be moved on. 4 

Anne’s face was very pale as he glanced down- 
ward at it. He pressed her hand tenderly in his 
own. “Dear Anne,” he whispered, “she is un- 
worthy even of your contempt !”” 

And she crushed down the stinging sense of 
pain that throbbeg, in her breast. She felt that 
he spoke the ruth. 

What a meeting, the Jirst, between two des- 
tined so soon to be related! Caroline Burton’s 
pride had received a most humiliating fall. She 
bad been introduced to Mr. Saville, by her fa- 
ther, but a few weeks since, and flattered herself 
thas she was able to gain his admiration, as se- 
carely, if not, perhaps, quite as easily, as that of 
the score of others who had been the objects of 
her skilfal and finished coquetry. He had met 
her only once, and then by chance, during the 
interval; and to meet with this downfall, the 
third time of seeing him, was too degrading. If 
the bad known, however, the contemptuous 
opinion he had always entertained of her, she 
would have been less confident all along. 

In the surprise and pain of this disagreeable 
rencontre, Anne had forgotten to notice whether 
Edward formed one of the Burton party. A 
moment’s reflection, afterwards, convinced her 
thatthis could not be the case ; for had he been, 
he would of course have seen Mr. Saville and 
herself; and the probability was, that Miss Bur- 
ton would not have dared thus to have spoken. 
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Daring the second act of the play, however, 
she saw him enter their box, and seat himself 
beside Miss Barton. Desiring, if péssible, to 
avoid attracting his attention, Anne immediately 
averted her face, and endeavored to give herself 
wholly to the proceedings on the stage. Forta- 
nately, he failed to notice her. 

The enjoyment of Mr. Saville and herself was 
somewhat tdamped by the disagreeable scene 
which had occurred ; but the interest of the 
play was not entirely dissipated-{n consequence ; 
and Mr. Saville’s fine eyos beamed.with plea- 
gure, as ever and anon he marked, in Anne’s 
earnest and expressive countenance, her heart- 
felt sympathy with and admiration of the bean- 
tifal and heroic Julia. 

At the close of the performance, they hastened 
ont of town, arriviag there a full hour before 
the return of Edward. He was much surprised 
to learn that Mr. Saville apd Anne had been 80 
near him all the evening; and equally so that 
they had not made him awara of the fact; bat 
Anne made some satisfactory answer, shrinking 
from explaining to him the real cause. He re- 
mained ignorant of the unpleasant circumstance 
that had taken place this evening, therefore; and 
affairs relative to his engagement with Miss Bue- 
ton progressed to their consummation. 

The next morning—we may as well mention 
here—he took occasion to say to Anne, that he 
had spoken to Miss Burton about the visit on 
Thursday ; but she regretted much her dreas- 
maker had set that particular day for the transac* 
tion of some affairs with her concerning the 
quantities of sewing to bo done in preparation 
for het wedding ; so she was obliged reluctantly 
to postpone the proposed visit. The gently- 
worded excuse was all-sufficient for Edward ; 
but Anne heard it with feelings in exact con- 
trast to his. She understood its meaning; Miss 
Barton had no desire to visit her lover’s ‘“ poor 
relation!” The excuse was feigned. 

‘The three months passed rapidly away. Miss 
Burton took care to avoid a repetition of the inyj- 
tation so little to be desired—especially since 
that affair |—which she was relieved to find never 
had been disclosed to Edward. She wished to 
shue another meeting with her befors her mar- 
riage, and yet awake no suspicions in the mind 
of Edward. Afterward, she cared hardly at 
what price she kept clear of her. At the same 
time she went to pass a few weeks, previous to 
her bridal, with some friends residing at a dis- 
tance, and thus decreased stijJ further the chance 
of forming this dreaded acquaintance. 

Edward again brought up the subject of his 
sister’s residing with him after his marriage. 
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He was somewhat discomposed by her gentle 
but steady refusal to accede to this plan. 

“Then, Anne,” he said, ‘I shall settle an in- 
ceme upon you, from my property, sufficient to 
enable you to take what course you please.” 

She would not even consent to that; she 
would live in this little home, where she had 

. lived since her father’s death, and recommence 
her old mode of earning a subsistence. She 
preférred it to dependence upon her brother’s 
means. 

Edward was by turns sorrowful and angry. 
‘What was his wealth to him, if she was in pov- 
erty? Should he ever take any comfort, while 
Living in the midst of luxury and affluence, and 
knowing that his sister, who had tolled so many 
years to make him what he was, was drndging 
for her daily bread No! The memory of those 
days nerved him ; he declared that he would not 
rest until she consented to one or the other of 
his plans. Hoe appealed to Mr. Saville, and the 
latter answered, that although Anne had an un- 
doubted right to adopt cither of those plans, he 
applauded the resolution she had taken. The 
brother had no power to alter the face of things. 
And here his unhappiness began—the realiza- 
tion of the truth of Anno’s old warning, that 
wealth might prove a source of trouble, instead 
of comfort. He never dreamed how much more 
decp and bitter was that realization to become 
ere long. pa a 

The marriage was solemnized at church, one 
Tuesday morning, at ten. Mr. Saville and 
Anne came into town to witness the ceremony, 
and returned home as soon as it was over. She 
tried bravely to be cheerful ; but the tears would 
come. She had lost her brother—ghe felt it; 
and had gained—no sister. That might have 
been a partial recompense—tho possession of a 
sister’s love; but she was Edward's wift—that 
was all. Mr. Saville said little concerning this 
marriage ; but he felt the more deeply. It ‘was 
@ subject he disliked to discuss; for he was con- 
vinced that the union was by no means the 
most jadicious which the young man could have 
formed. He foresaw much unhappiness arising 
from it. 

It had been consummated, however ; and the 
young couple commenced housekeeping immedi- 
ately, in a style of which Camcron’s fashionable 
friends quite approved. They declared her me- 
nage perfect, and her husband the most charming 
man! and she secretly congratulated herself on 
having secured him. Nobody ever made any 
inquiries about the quiet sister, who lived in 
comparative obscurity, out of town. Such in- 
quiries would have been exceedingly trouble- 
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some ; and Mrs. Cameron was socretty glad that 
her name was never mentioned ; for she still re 
tained her old horror of “ poor relations ;” sad 
more than that, now she wished to shun her for 
the recollection of that scene in which her ows 
pride and arrogance had been so wounded and 
humbled by Mr. Saville. 

She never spoke to Mr. Saville now when they 
met—indeed, she would scarcely have been able, 
for he never gave her the opportunity. But she 
flattered her self-love and desire of retaliation, 
by imagining that the slight was entirely on ber 
part. She had first wondered, and then been 
angry, at seeing him in company with “thet 

jy’ and next, vowed undying animosity te 
wards him, for “ putting her down,” as she ex- 
pressed it, so completely in heg presence. “What 
a triumph it must have been to her!” sdliloquised 
the angry beanty.. “And then to take her pert 
against me! What right had he to do it! What 
isheto hor?” Mrs. Cameron had not the r 
motest idea, either of what he was to Anne, or 
what ho was to be. Had she possessed the 
knowledge, her wrath would have increased 1 
thousand fold. 

Meanwhile, Anne continucd to reside in the 
quiet home where sho had dwelt before her broth 
er’s marriage. She was resolute in her design 
of earning her own subsistence henceforth ; abe 
would not receive a dollar from Edward, Cer 
tainly it was her right to accept the settlement 
he wished to make, for be was her brother; bat 
she put aside all question of right ; her very sal 
rose up against the idea‘of being dependent on 
Caroline Cameron’s husband for the slightest fa- 
vor. She carried out her design, and felt » satis 
faction unspeakable in knowing that if eho had 
bat a crust, it was the bread of liberty; that she 
was indebted for it to her own hand—not to the 
bounty of others. 

Mr. Saville, sitting by her side, in his frequent 
visits, and watching her busy fingers, in their 
untiring industry, often grew (or pretended to) 
impatient. : 

“Anne,” he would say, perhaps, “what «2 
indefatigable little worker you are! * You keep 
that needle going so steadily, so unceasingly, 
that it really seems to me, sometimes, as if I 
must take breath for it. The poor thing is tired. 
Be merciful, and give it a respite from labor!” 

“T can't,” said she, laughingly, as he attempt: 


ed to draw it from her hands. “It is all that 
keeps my needle bright, the exercise I give it 
Besides—” 5 9 


“Excase me, Anne; I don’t want 0 hear 
that additional plea. You have been working 
allday. You are tired.” 
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“Iam not tired. I hardly know my hand is 
moving. The motion is merely mechanical.. I 
listen to you, and never should suspect my nee- 
dle of working, if you did not make me think of 
it,” she said. 

“Well, then, you will spoil your eyes by sow- 
ing so dunstantly. Such unremitting toil is in- 
jerious. J must have a voice in the matter.” 

He removed the sewing gently from her hands, 
and pus it in her work-basket. 

“I see, Anne, since Edward went way, you 
eae very independent in matters of this kind ; 
and, as I find now, very wilfal, also. What do 
you mean to do when you are an old woman f 
‘Work im thie way?” 

“ Yes, sir, if I live to be an eld woman.” 

“TI think it very likely you will, if you take 
of yourself now. But consider’ that you 
wil] be unable to sew then, even with 
(think, Anne, of yoar wearing spectacles!) if 
you are not more attentive to the care of your 
tight, while you are young. Will you promise 
me not to sew in theevenings ?” 

“should read ; that would be quite as bad.” 
“Will you promise me not to sew?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You wilfal little thing!” 

He said it half playfully, half sadly; and, 
with his head resting on hi# hand, sat looking 
thonghifully into the fire. Presently he lifted 
ep his head. 

“Anne, your father was & Scot. Were you 
ever in his country 1” 

“ When I was a child, I spent three years there 
with my mother. Edward was born there.” 

“ Did you like Scotland 1” 

“Yes; bat I grew homesick, after a time. 
My mother tried to make me like it, s0 as to 
stay longer; but she failed. We came back, 
ead J cried for joy.” 

“You would not make it your home, then 1” 

“Xo."" 

“ Nos eves for three years more 1” 

She shook her head. “I should like jt less 
now than then, when history and romaace threw 
around it, for a time, such a charm as made mo 
forget my own home. But nothing could ever 
hold me there. Home is home; and Scotland, 
though it was my father’s and mother’s, was not 
mine.’ 


” 


“And now do you not think you should be 
able to content yourself there for e while—per- 
haps a year, or two, or it may be even, three, or 
fonr, or five?” 

With a dreamy look in her eyes, she shook 
her head again, slowly. ‘“No—no—no.” 

He did not parswe the anhject. Anne, carried 
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back to her fosmer life there, and occupied with 
reminiscences of it, did not think of asking hin 
the reason of his interegt in the subject. 

The next time he came, there was something’ 
in the expression of his countenance that strack 
her with a feeling of apprehension. Appretem 
sion of —she scarcely knew what. Nothing 
pleasant, however ; for his usual calmness, both 
of countenance and demeanor, was something 
elee than calmness now; and Anne soon knew 
why. He was about to go to Scotland, on basi- 
mses, erick: world ptata bisa there for out nest 

nite period of time. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “ our conversa- 
tiod“on the subject of a residence there, the last 
time Icame? I was afraid, then, that I should 
be obliged to mAke this journey. I tried to coax 
& favorable opinion of the place out of you, to 
cheer me with the hope that I might make my 
exile sweeter! Anne, tell me, could you not 
say something pleasanter about Scotland for my 
sake? For the sake of making me happy ?” 

He held her hands clasped in his own—his 
glance reading hers with the intent earnestness 
of suspense. A thrill ran through her from 
head.to foot; a flash of emotion, that came, and 
wes gone; and the throbbing heart beat quietly 
again. Light had opened. to her—how sweet ! 
But she turned from it; it was too late now. 

“T told you,” she said. “You asked me, 
and I answered.” ; ' 

With a pale cheek, and calm and gentle ntter- 
ance, she spoke. A shadow of pain’ passed over 
his brow. 

“ Anne, I may be gono s very long tims. I 
shall be alono—a stranger in a strange land.” 

She made no reply; she lifted not even her 
eyes to his face; and he read the silent negative 
to his beart’s earnost plea, and said no more. 

Is was the last time he should see her before 
his departure. He asked her to write some 
times—if only to acknowledge the receipt of his 
letters ; and gave her his address. Bidding her 
adieu at the door that evening, he said: 

“Anno, I dare to think that all this might 
have been otherwise, but for my awkwardness at 
first. Now I must wait.” 

She gave him her hand in silence; but he 
drew her to his breast, touching her drow slight- 
ly and reverently with his lips; and then, with a 
whispe@pd blessing, an almost inaudible farewell, 
he was gone. 

When August was at its close, he went away ; 
and Anne, as she stood by her hearth alone, af- 
ter ho was gone, wondeyed drearily if she should 
ever seo him again. The little cottage was a 
very desert now. She was nearly always alone. 


. 
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At intervals her brother came oat to see her. 
He was not now the Edward Cameron of a year 
previous. Toil and carq had set a stamp on his 
countenance ; and he was only twenty-two. 

He asked her not to blame him for coming so 
seldom ; for his business demanded every mo- 
ment he could give to it. He felt it a hard 
thing that he:could not come oftener; and the 
weary, bitter tone in which he uttered the words, 
made the darkest of all the mourning of’her 
heart. 

He never spoke now of his sister’s coming to 
see him—to see his wife; never mentioned the 
name of that wife to his sister; neither did 
Anne speak of her. For he knew, now, the dis- 
like of Mrs. Cameron for his sister; she took 
Bo pains to conceal it from him.” He knew, too, 
that sister was very well aware of it, and had 
been so much longer than he. He knew why 
Caroline Burton never could visit her, why his 
sister had refused to come to their house, or to 
receive assistance from him after his marriage ; 
but the knowledge came too late;.he could not 
repair the evil now ; he could only plunge deep- 
ex and deeper into the toils and struggles of life, 
and try to forget it. But that was of no avail ; 
it only came back with a double sting when he 
wentgto see his sister. Bitterly ho looked on her 
gentle face, that had grown of late as quiet and 
grave as in the old days when he knew her first. 

“Anne,” he said to her, “is tis the recom- 
pense I have given you for your years of toil, en- 
durance, self denial for my sake? Was it for 
this, the best energies of your being were ex- 
hausted, and every thought, and hope, and 
prayer centered on my well-being? Do you re- 
member the time when I used to talk about the 
wealth and honor I should xattain to when I 
should reach manhood?—and promise it all to 
you for the goodness you had shown me? And 
let the bloom of your lifetime wither in your 
toil and struggles for me, and here is the re- 
ward I give you!—to toil still for your daily 
bread ; to wear out the rest of life, here, in pov- 
erty and loneliness, apart from me; a stranger 
te my home—the home for which I left you! 


* Ido not deserve a man’s name! I have -no 


right toa place among my fellows!” And he 
cast himself into a seat, with his face buried in 
his bands. 

In vain, the sister tried to cheer himgthough 
her own voice trembled, and her eyes were blind 
with silent tears ; for he was more unhappy than 
herself. In vain she told him she wished for no 
reward—her choice been a voluntary one, 


“and she was happy in his prosperity; he never 


coased to reproach himself; And leaving her, 
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he would go to such an unhappy home, that he 
wished a thousand times he had never seen it 
That splendid home was hateful te him ; for it 
had cost him his pesce of mind. The fascins- 
ing wqman, whom he had made his wife, cold. 
hearted, haughty and arrogant now that she had 
gained her own ends, cared littl how he ww 
wounded by her unfeeling pride, by her soon 
fully expressed resolutions to keep herself out of 
the way of intercourse with people who woul 
only be incumbranoes on her. 

Day after day, now, the burden grew haw 
to bear; his wealsh, given as- he had sought i, 
became to him the curse of Midas. At length 
there was a convulsion in the commercial work, 
8 crambling of firm foundations—a fall; and 
among the ruins ley what was once Edwat 
Cameron’s wealth. He smiled; his wife ww 
pasdibnate—miserable; she would not exist a 
poverty; she would go home to her father’ 

But not 60; for the house of Burton, Martz 
& Co. was a wreck; ther@ was wothing let o 
the splendor that had dazzled so mauy. Ber 
father could not give her the olden laxuries ie 
hgd known. No, she must share her husbant’s 
poverty. With many angry tears, she reprosth- 

her husband with his loss—taunted, upbrad- 

, instead of aymPathising with him. 

* * * * * 

Three years had passod from the time of M. 
Saville’s departure.. On Christmas night, Ame 
Cameron sat by her lonely hearth, thinking of 
divers things that had been in the past, and were 
in the present; of many changes that had takea 
place, within these eight past years, since Ed 
ward went that morning to seek a situstion; 
within these five years past, since he had bes 
in business for himself, since his marriag’; 
thinking of his failure, which had happened * 
lately, and wondering whether, as he said, it 
was a stroke that would be better for him tha 
prosperity ; pitying his beautiful and delicals 
wife, and wishing, for her sake, this blow could 
have beem lees severe. - And then she thought of 
other things ; home came her heart, bearing blessed 
memories on ite wings, and filled with blessings fot 
@ wanderer who came not to this lonely hearth 
tow. She remembered Mr. Saville; wondering 
if he, too, sat, alone this Christmas evening by 
his fireside in Scotland, thinking of the past. 
A letter of his ley open on her lap; kind, 
pleasant, brotherly letter, that spoke to her as be 
used to speak. She had been reading it t 
night ; she prayed now for the writer, and the 
tears gathered, heavy’ and large, beneath ber 
dosed! lids, as she sat with her head bowed upo2 


‘ 
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her clasped hands. Many a one of those tears, 
slow and sorrowfal, fell upon the paper, blister 
img its satin surface, and almost effacing the 
characters that Mr. Richard Savilie’s hand hed 
taneed ; but she never knew it ; she wept on, un- 
enuscioas of everything but her desolation. 

‘Within that pleasant yet lonely apartment the 
ghowing fire cast its crimson flush upon the walls, 
and upon the bowed figure of Anne. Without, 
the night was clear and frosty, and the Christ- 
amas stars shone as they shone that other night, 
eentaries ago, when they sang together « sweet 
song, heard on the plains of Bethlehem. And 
they light fell upon @ single traveller, who drew 
kis cloak about him, and hurried on past the 
many houses, whose cheerful windows beamed 
edly forth, all over the village. On he went, 
with a quicker pace; for there was another win- 
dow in the distance, shining for him. Anse 
beard the knock a¢ the door; and hastily dash- 
ing away her tears, that Edward might not seo 
them, went to let him in. 

Did they blind her vision still, that she eould 
distinguish neither Edward’s form nor Edward’s 
features? But from the open doorway, the guest 
stepped into the broader light that streamed from 
the parlor fire. ' 

“Anne!” he said. ‘ Anne!” 

The voice was subdued, and@quivering vith 


glad emotion. He gathered her to his breast, 
and kissed her, again and in, as that pale 
face lay close to his throbbing 3 and if she 


coald not speak to her lover at first, it was not 
that she did not welcome his coming; for the 
long, long desert of life was past, finally, her 
weary feewpressed the green hills beyond ; and 
very sweet to her was this Christmas greeting. 

All the way from Scotland, after four’years’ 
sbebnce, had Richard Saville come to spend that 
Ceristmas evening with Anne; and when, an 
hour later, Edward joined them, the party was a 

* happy one indeed. 

Wewill mention, en passant, a promise Mr. 
Seville won from Anne that evening—s prom- 
ise he had wished to win, and have fulfilled, be- 
fore his departure that time from home, but his 
falare in which he had rightly attributed to his 
asking the wrong question at first. Of this 
promise we will merely say, that, in winning it, 
he did not begin by asking Anne if she liked 
Scodand 


Mr. Saville and Edward rode into tho city to- 
gether that evening, and discussed at some 
length the affairs of the latter. Edward de- 
dared that, henceforth, wealth was to him as 
chaff. He had known, he said, only unhappi- 
Deas since he possessed it. 
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Some three months after, Mrs. Osroline Cam- 
eron was thunderstruck to receive an invitation 
to the wedding of Anne and Mr. Saville; and 
although at first she declared that nothing could 


induce her to accept it, she reconsidered the « -. 


matter, and presented herself on the occasion. 
She was received by Anne with sincere good 
will; by Mr. Saville, with such courtesy as suc. 
ceeded in banishing, as it was intended to, the 


recollection of former events from ber mind, for | . 


the time. She could not but bo touched, hard 
and proud as she was, by the kindness and gen- 
tleneds of Anne, whom she had despiged, and 
whom she was now foreed to acknowledge to 
herself, was infinitely her’ superior in every 
respect. 

Edward was received, penniless as he was, 
into partnership with Mr. Saville, on the day of 
the marriage of the latter. He accepted this 
evidence of his brother’s favor with the deepest 
gratitude, and a determination to do his best, 
thenceforth, to deserve and use with discretion 
the gifts he received. From that time, although 
he devoted to his business the proper share of 
attention, he turned his best efforts towards the 
acquisition of treasures cf more importance 
than gold, finding himself a wiser, a better, and 
a far happier man for so doing. Confining him- 
self to a moderate style of living, he had no oo- 
casion to fear reverses of fortune; and his wife, 
obliged to gontent herself with circumstances far 
different from those to which she had all her life 
been accustomed, became, in her new position, a 
sensible woman, and a sincere convert to certain 
liberal sentiments which once she despised. 
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Mr. William Boodle has been dead some 
Swen years. He was my school-fellow. I 
wonld have undertaken anything for Boodle while 
living, but I could not undertake for him when 
dead. The idea of burying Billy Boodle, my 

laymate from my cra: we were put into 

hes the very same day—with whom I had 
passed simultaneously through all the epochs 
—rattles—drums—go-carts— kites — tops — bats 
—tkates—the idea of shovelling the cold earth 
upon him was too much. 1 would have buried 
the governor and council with the greatest plens- 
ure, but Billy Boodle !—no—I couldn’t. So I 
changed works a day with one of f ur craft, whe 
comprehen: my feelin; -—Deali 
with the Dead. ee 4, fe 


—+—__+ 2-2-4 —_____ 


Lirzraturs.—It opens a back door out of 
the bustle of the busy world into a garden of 
moral intellectaal fruita and flowers, the key of 
which is denied to the best of mankind. Oar 
happiness no longer lives on charity, nor bids 
fair for a fall, by leaning on another's pleasure 
for our repose.—Dr. Young. 


° 
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THE LOST DREAMER. 


BY GRORGE H. COOMER. 


His day has departed—no soul energetic 
Dlumines his brow with a giory prophetic; 

And few ate the deeds of affection and duty 

‘That spring from his visions of blossom and beaaty. 


Porever entranced with the sweetness of regions 
Where airy creations are moving in legions, 

We yiakds to the Setters that softly have bound him, 
And falieth a prey to the scoffers around him. 





‘Hits spirit can sympathise not with the stirring, 
Or marvel like others at wenders occurring; 

Qe sigh with the weeping, or smile with the jesting, 
Or feel interested in things interesting. 


For now he forgetteth the glowing ambition 
‘Feat premised to better his worldly condition; 
And sitll in the web of his theories striving, 
‘He moveth in circles, at nothing arriving. 


‘While others are sweeping to ports in the distance, 
His seul, on the shallows and sinds of existence, 
Unable to move from the bank where it landed, 
Is left like « noble old galleon stranded. 


His mind in the world with the thoughts that {t thinketh, 
Is lone aso lake where the buffalo drinketh, 

‘Where islands of beauty their shadows are throwing, 
And waters remain, neither ebbing ner flowing. 

And thus there are thousands who dream without doing, 
‘Who hope for the glory, yet shun the parsaing; 

Now feel that each vision of fraitage and meadows, 

Tem bat a shade, must reward them with shadows. 


+o 


THE COUSINS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Mr aunt Bonner was very sentimental. She 
had read all the novels in the circulating library 
of S——, where she had been educated in a 
boarding-school. She contracted friendships, 
the most tender and pathetic, with eighteon dif- 
ferent young ladies who had thirty-six romantic 
names, such as Rosa Matilda, and the like. 
She married ; but her: lifelong trouble was that 
Mr. Bonner had no sensibility. Still, she wes 
not much surprised, as she said sho did not ex- 
pect it from men. 

In the course of time, a daughter was added 
to her family, increasing the flow of my aunt 
Bonner’s tenderness. She rejoiced exceedingly 
that the little stranger was not a boy, since now 
she could have one being trained to the true 
pitch of sentimental refinement. Without tak- 
ing much thought for the child’s physical devel- 
opment, she took great pains to bring out her sen- 
sibilities, as she said; and succeeded to her sat- 
isfaction in finding that little Laura was turning 
out a very respectable sentimentalist. 





TSE OOUSING. 


At twelve years of age, she locked a if 
kad been reared on mountain dew and choppel/ 
rowe leaves, s0 much did her mother fear thy 
good wholedome food would make her dariag 
coarse and robust. Laura was indeed growig/ 
up a delicate, fragile thing, inheriting mon di) 
her mother’s languishing ways than was qx 
pleasing to the father, who presented one of the 
singular contrasts to his wife which we 10 cha 
seo and wonder at, in matrimonial life. My 
aunt’s husband was a shrewd, practical ma d/| 
Desiness ; very benevolent and public-spiritd, 
without a spice of romance in his composi, 
and heartily wishing his wife would not tum hi 
books on mereaatile law out of the room, torfiie | 
way for her favorite reading. | 

My. Bonner was guardian to young lew | 
Clinton, the son of one of his dearest fresds, 
who, dying, bequeathed his son to the bes mat 
he knew; and he received the trust, aad it 
compliment it implied, with equal heartiness ad 
good will. He had placed the boy at school, al 
afterwards at college, where he had distinguste! 
himeclf in a manner highly gratifying © Mt. 
Bonner, who now left him to choose his ot 
path. He delighted his guardian, by deciding 
remain with him, and employ his time and bt 
fortune left him by his father, in the pursuits 
mercantile life.® As the son of his old freet, 
Mr. Bonner felt bound to offer him rooms inks 
own house, if i,would be more agreeable bit 
taste than a lor’s establishment ; sud Levi 
was glad to accept, what he had never yet knew, 
something like a real home. 

Laura was now eighteen, and Lewis treated 
her with a calm respectfulness that she did » 
quite relish, and which her mother liked as lite 
Phey expected the young heir would have shor: 
atleast more than this apparent indifferent ® 
her, for Laura was now really pretty, aad woald 
have been more so, had she been more sui! 
Had they but known it, Lewis really 
fine imagination, and a heart that : 
the finest touches of true, genuine sensibility. 
Not that which is born of a discased si © 
mind, and nursed by unhealthy influences, b= 
that beantifal reality, before which a trae hett 
bows involuntarily. He loved fine mune # 
lofty poetry, though he had no talent for cite: 
but he appreciated them as he appre - 
other art, without being either # painter oe 
sculptor. At tho seme time, he disdained ‘an 
of the appliances of common life, liking bis tis 
and comfort too well to become singular 5 
tastes and habite; and falling essily Be 
fashions and customs of others, in his 
living, dressing and amesements. : 


s 
to 


‘Too common by far was all this for Lawra Bow 
ner. The hero of her imagination must be some- 
thing set apart as one to worship and adore. 
Tree, Lewis was handsome as any of hérimagin- 
my objects of love; his name would not disgrace 
bwoman, and he rode like a knight templar, as 
her mother expressed it; but then such a cold- 
heerted indifference to all sentiment as he mani 
fested ! and his look, so cool and unimpassioned, 
when she sang those tender lays that had so 
eharmed young Fitz Clarence Warren. 

Lewis was unconquered. He liked Leura, 
and thought her amiable and pretty. He liked 
her singing, but he wished she would choose mn- 
sle of a higher character; and he would have 
been really gied if she could have conquered her 
fndolence and timidity sufficiently to mount his 
deantiful horse, and try to gather health and ani- 
mation by a spirited ride among the besntifnl 
teenery which sarrounded them. 

Bat there ia somebody coming in the next 
teaia of ears, Lewis Clinton, who will lay terrible 
Siege to that impenetrable heart ofyours. Uncle 
Bonner had written for his niece, Grace Scatt, 
to pass the winter in his family. His sister, Mrs. 

Soott, had a very large family, of which Grace 
was the eldest daughter. When Mr. Bonner had 
last visited his sister in Greenport, he had no- 
ticed the bardems which came upon his niece, who 
performed, alternately, the dutics of nursery maid 
ead governess to the little tribe of Scotts, and he 
pleaded earnestly for a respite for Graes. Her 
mother would have gladly consented ; but how 
‘was she to manage, with Mr. Scott’s limited in- 
Come, to spare her, when she was so useful to the 
children, and so kind and attentive to all their 
wants? Mr. Bonner, in the fulness of his benev- 
lace, paid for six months’ tuition st a goof 
sebool, for the three eldest, and recommended the 
denghter of one of his clerks as a substitute for 
Gracoin the nursery. He had beca obliged, how- 
ever, to write for her three times, before the 
hmudsome outfit which he had given her could 
bomade ready, as two of the children were at- 
tacked with measles, and only Grace cowkd nares 
them. 

‘Fors few weeks, Laura had almost compelled 
4G. Clinton’s attentions. Perhaps stie had quar- 
Telled with the handsome “ De Warren;” at any 
72%, she had played on her guitar, when he was 
by, md selecting the most love-lorn songs, she 
would fix her melancholy eyes upon his face, and 
‘igh as if from some hidden trouble. At first he 
ws vexed; but at length he became really 
touched, and found himself oftener listening than 
be cught, to her peculiar class of melodies 
When she talked, the charm was broken, bat she 
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guitez renewod it. Aunt Bonzer looked onpom 
placently, and the love which Laura did not dis 
Guiec, went far to awaken some interest. He be- 
gan to think her more interesting, and matte 
qesmned certainly to progress. So, at least, the 
mother thought. She liked Lewis much, and 
had often wished that his good qualities could be 
Jomed to a sensibility like that which charmed 
her in Mr. Warren, who, she feared, after all, 
would not make Lanra happy. It was trae thas 
she thought Lewis rather common-place; bus 
Laare would soften down those little ronghnosaes 
which he had acquired at college, and “on the 
whole,” as she said to.Laura, when complaining 
af his indifference, “‘ you will get along as wall 
as papa and I do.” 

Not a word did they hint to Mr. Bonner all the 
while this by-play was going on, for they knew 
that he would scoff at their silly attempts to 
menage amen like Clinton. Besides he had 
other designs for his.ward. Ho hoped, earnestly, 
that Clinton would fancy Grace Scott, whom he 
longed to deliver from that domestic thraldom 
which he felt would soon wear out her young life; 
for beautiful as her sisterly affection, her patience 
and devotion to the troop of little ones at home, 
appeared to him, he could not blind himself te 
the faet that her strength and health must seon 
give way to the large demand upon both. 

In the midst of the incipient tenderness, slight 
an it was, for to Clinton’s mind, it had not ye¢ 
attained any distinct form, Grace Seott made hey 
appeerance, very suddenly, one day at noon. * 
Only that forenoon had her uncle received the apr 
Bouncement that she would arrive in the next 
train, and without stopping to appriso them at 
home, he meé hor at the cars, and accompanied 
her to his house in a carriages. 

My aunt Bonner was just dressing for dinger, 
and Grace and her uncle entered the side parlor, 
where Laura was seated on a lew ottoman at 
Clinton’s feet, a position which she had frequant- 
ly adopted of late, and was singing one of her fa- 
vorite songs. She rose to meet her cousin whom 
she had not seen for several years, and whom she 
could not have recognised im the noble-looking 
lady, whose fall round form and healthy coler 
formed a contrast to her own drooping figuss 
and sallow cheek. 

* * * * * 

Grace won all their hearts before she had been 
with them a month. She read the newspaper to 
her uncle, and brought him his slippers, which 
was more than ‘his daughter hadever done. She 
sewed long and diligently for Leura and her 
agnt, who both hated sewing; and sho delighted 
‘Me. Clipton by acrepting his offer of the benatir 
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ful horse Selim, which Laura’s languor had al- 
‘ways prevented her from trying. 

Grace excelled in this accomplishment, and 
the looked beautifully in her riding’ habit, with 
her color heightened by exercise, and the: long 
plumes half shading her face, as they mingled 
with the curls that floated on blr neck. These 
rides sealed Clinton’s fate, as far as regarded 
the two cousins. It was impossible, too, that he 
should not contrast Laura’s useless and visionary 
Hife with that of Grace, occupying every moment 
‘with somtthing desirable, and sacrificing her own 
comfort to that of others; or rather seeking her 
own happiness in that of ¢hose around her. He 
saw Grace exerting all her powers of taste, intal- 
leot and education, in carrying out the noblest 
parpoees of her being; and he felt how nearly 
they sympathized with his own. He knew that 
she was beautiful, because the soul within her 
shone ont from’those great brown eyes, and ir 
radiated that calm, clear brow ; and not from any 
mere advantage of form or color alone ; other- 
wise he would have looked upon her only as he 
looked npon some beautiful painting or statae, 
and from her uncle’s lips, he heard how she was 
idolized by the children, those truest interpreters 
of character. 

Did Grace share these feelings of love that 
were growing up fast and strong in Clinton’s im- 
penetrable heart? She sat in her room, one 
morning, somewhat listlessly for her, while her 

, mnt and Leura had driven to the next town on 
@ shopping expedition. Suddenly she sprang 
up, and running to,the stable, she saddled Selim 
withous help, and mounted for a ride. It wasa 
February day; but the slant sun shone brightly 
on the hard, level road, which wound under a 
sheltering cliff, and the air was warm and 
as in early spring. : 

- Grace walked the horse slowly along, and gave 
up her whole soul to reverie. Too truly did she 
interpret the emotions which came thickly crowd- 
ing upon her. She tried to evade the fact that 
the was loving unasked ; but it would not be put 
aside. She used all the sophistry of which she 
wae capable, and tried to call it friendship that 
she felt for Lewis Clinton, her cousin’s lover, 
as she believed him to be; but ever the reality 
came back to her, and its name was Love. 

And now came a host of terrible thoughts of 
her own wickedness, as she felt it to be, when 
she reflected that she had come here, finding, as 
she really believed, her cousin not only attached 
to Clinton, but having her attachment truly re- 
terned. In her sudden condemnation she speke 
aloud. “I will not wait until spring, to go 
ems. I will go this very week, if my unde 


will help nie. 0, that I had npver left thoes a: 
img children to come here and break up th 
peace of—” : 

She st&rted so suddenly that her horse staned 
into a fall gallop which msted several mincia. 
When it subsided to a slower pace, in obedieae 
to her gentle hand, another hand was lsid wen 
Selim’s rein, and she felt, rather than sav, tha 
his master was at her side. 

“Too hasty riding, by half, dear Grace,” sil 
8 voiee, which had ever sonnded musical to bx 
ea before, but which now she shrank from bea 
ing, since the last half hour’s painful self-conme 
nion. She turned half round with a stately ai, 
and coldly said, “‘ Good morning Mr. Cliptoo” 

“Why, Grace !—Miss Scott, if you like it be 
ter—what has come over you’ I should bun 
joined you earlier, but have been detained—rer- 
atiously too, for I knew that this fine momixg 
would tempt you and Selim to come here, An 
you angry with me, Grace ? and on this morning 
too, above all others, when I came to youu 
ask, trustingly and hopefully, if we might weed 
the same path together throngh life. Youru 
cle gave me permission to say this to you, Grae. 
He has long foreseen this. How indeed could 
be otherwise, when he brought you Here to fr 
my fate for sorrow or happiness? Answer nt, 
Grace!” 

He might have talked for an hour before Gree 
could answer; for her superb head was best 
down almost to Selim’s beautifal arched noc, 
and her sobs came thick and fast. 

“Wag I mistaken after all, Miss Scott!” be 
said, almost proudly. “ Must I take these tt 
as my refasal ?” 

His horse started at that moment, from a set 
den dropping of the bridle upon his neck, which 
Clinton was too much agitated to retain; ad 
caracoling furfously for a moment, the animal 
backed up to a buge pile of rocks, which bel 
been gathered to the roadside for some perpor, 
and seemed about to cast himself and riderdowt 
the precipitous descent, to.the deep growth of a 
derbrush beneath. 

Grace turned pale, but she had presenot of 
mind to wheel her own horse round whee st 
could catch the fallen rein and restore it to Cit 
ton, shuddering at the deep ravine below them. 

“ You are a brave womsa, Grace,” said Lowi 
sadly. “You have saved my life, but it ox 
mach worth the risk you ras, unless you will 
me devote it to your happiness.” 

“But my cousin Leura—were you not engat 
ed when I came here?” said Grace, lookieg 
reund to Clinton, with » radinat amile borers 
over her tearful face. 


* FRUITS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Lewis emiiled gaily beck “to her, as he whl 
her thet he had been all the morning listening to 
her uncle, who had informed him with a leag 
sigh, that bis daughter had just accepted Fits 
Clarence Warren. Mr. Bonner had added that 
both Lanra and her mother were in quite a senti- 
meatal ecstacy when he saw them into thé car- 
Figs that morning, at the reconciliation »which 
bed taken place; “And heaven forbid,” said 
Ciinton, “that I should stand in the way of such 
perfeet happiness 1" 

A robin—the first of the season—sang gaily 
oat from the thicket which they wore passing, and 


us they approached, the village, the doors and. 


windows were open, where fair hands were wa- 
tering the plants which were taken out to feel the 
infinence of the soft, bland, spring: like wind. 
Everything in the outer world seemed to sympa- 
thise with the lovers ; and when they returned, it 
was to find the future Mrs..De Warren seated 
on her low cushion at the feet of her devoted 
Clarence, in the same position in which Grace 
bad first seen her, and singing ‘‘ The last link is 
broken,” as if it were a dirge over her attachment 
for Lawis. Uncle Bonner threw up his hat, and 
shouted like a boy, regardless of the blushes of 
Grace, who escaped from the reom, half crying, 





excavations at Pompei, the city of the 
deed, are advancing but slowly snd altho 
are required to examine portion of 
which is now revealed, not more than one- 
of it has yet been brought to light. There 
doabt that some of the finest specimens of 
art yet remain to be discovercd among 
beautifal villas which were scattered without 
the suburbs along the slope of Vesuvius. The 
extent of the ravages committed by the volcano 
in the last two thousand io may be judged 
froth the fact that Pompeii when destroyed, was 
treated immediately upon the bay, but is now 
shout two miles from the shore, the avhes and 
leva having caused the sea to recede that dis- 
tance; yet in that vast cycle of time the level of 
the water-line, according to Sir Charles Lyell, 
bas not materially changed, and were the scoria 
sad ashes removed from between the lowest steps 
by which the Fompeian entered his galley and 
waters of the bay, the Neapolitan boatman 
row under the very garden walls of the 
of Diomede— of the National 


Eutelligencer. 


In the march of Iife no one’s path is so clear 


a4 not in some to crosa another's; and if 
cach is ooreined with unyielding sturdiness, 
to keep-his own line, it is i ible but that be 
must give and reccive many @ rude shock. 


BO 





‘THE GRAVE OF FITC, 





‘BY WILLIS §. PABOR. 





By a river in the bosom of the West, 

Amid ceaseless music, with sod on his breast, 
Sleeps one who a blessing conferred on his rece, 
‘Yet Hved in contamely and died in disgrace, 
‘The Ohio's marmur his bitter fate moans, 
The notes of the wild-bird blend with its tones, 
‘And undbr the cedar and under the pine, 

‘The requiem of genius floate over the shrine. 


“ and there, never ceasing, the argosies tall 

Float past where he sleepeth—unconscious of all— 
Proctaiming his triymph and sounding his name, 
Who die as the poor die, in sorrow and shame; 
And the chiming of bells shall startle the deer, 
And waken the echo, but he shall not hear; 

While flowers of the wood shall as monuments rise, 
Instead of the marble that looks at the skies. 


‘The lilles that bathe in the stream. by his side, 
Shall droop as they think of the genius who died; 
The willows that bend to be kissed by the wave, 
Shall sacred be held since they shadow his grave. 
And there the rish sunset in pity shall rest, 
Armying in crimeon the sod on his breast; 

And draping with glory the spot where he lies, 
All nature shall worship what man could despise. 
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FRUITS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 





BY MARCIA B, DODD. 

Canotms Hirton had learned the lesson 
which woman’s heart so quickly learns, so slow- 
ly, and so seldom forgets; she loved. 

Henry Harrington seemed to be worthy to be 
loved, and for awhile Caroline gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of her dreamgof happiness. 
But she soon found that the religious traths 
which wero to hor a constant source of enjoyment 
and support, were in the eyes of her lover but a 
fable. Henry was eninfidel! Caroline felt such 
sorrow at this discovery as those only feel to 
whom love is not a transient passion, but 4 last 
ing sentiment, one that deeply influences their 
Wholo life. Sho felt that however close their out- 
ward union might be, there could be no union of 
hearts while he retgined those sentiments. They 
partcd. It cost Henry many a pang to give up 
the hope he had cherished, but she was firm ; and 
maddened by disappointment he left the place, 
and sought to drown trouble by plunging into 
every kind of gaiety and dissipation ; and within 
a year he was married to ono as gay and care- 
less as himself. 

One only, a dear and tricd friend, knew the 
depth of Caroline’s heart trial. She was s0 
meek and quiet, that none of her acquaintances 
suspected the deop under-current of feeling which 


was hid berteath that calm exterior. She never 
complained, never even-wore a look of sadness, 
save when she grieved for others’ woe. 

To her friend, she said: “ If human love were 
all that God had given us on earth, then indeed I 
might die of a broken heart; but life has high 
and holy duties, and in the strength which God 
giveth, I will conquer selfish sorrow, and in the 
path of duty I shall find peace.” ° 

If her love had been a happy one, doubtless 

- her story might have been told in the few words 
which will suffice for many a life history : 
« 
Sersntmsith 
But now the holiest depths of her nature were 
called out by her trial; qualities and talents 
which in prosperity would never have been 
known, shone bright mid the clouds of adversity. 
Her life-labor is for others—the lové which, if 
it bad met with no repulse, would have passed 
” in one narrow channel, now flows ont to all the 
world. No task rises too hard for her to perform, 
watching by night, and laboring by day, for the 
sick and the needy. 

Writing was her only recreation; many a 
lonely hour has been occupied in pouring out her 
glowing fancies in poctry. Through the agency 
of her friend, some of her writings were publish- 
ed; they were appreciated, and fame’s garland 
was offered to deck her humble brow; but so 
carefully was her name concealed, that no one 
knew who the gifted one could be, whose writings 
were the delight of all readers. 

But she found with pleasure that her produc- 
tions were eagerly sought, and well paid for. 
For though h@® simple tastes required nothing 
more of this world’s good than she already enjoy- 
od, yet she had often wished for larger means to 
do good. ‘These means were now in her hands, 
and as no one knew that she was receiving any- 
thing, she was able to keep her charities private. 
The poor student of divinity never suspects who 
sertt him such an acceptable present of flannels 
and linen, ‘“‘ made,” as he says, “just as mother 
used to.” 

The apprentice boy has no idea from whence 
came the bundle of books, just what he most 
needed to assist him to fulfil his determination 
to gain an education. 

“Come,” said Caroline, one Christmas morn- 
ing to her friend—“ let us go and havea merry 
Christmas.” - This friend was her companion in 
all her charitable works, and fully sympathized 
in all her joys. They visited poor old “ Aunt 
Phebe,” and found her rejoicing over a large 
Bible, which, she declared, she could almost see 
to read without glasses. They called on the 





FEUTTS OF DISAFPOROIMENRT. 


Witow Saunders, and tere told of myseriow 
gifts of food and clothfag, which had come lie 
bounty ffore Heaven, and “ onused the widows 
heart to sing for joy.” 

They found children delighted with new toy, 
and old people with new comforts, which Can 
line had sent them, though they knew it a0. 
Her friond saw in her flashed cheek and spuk- 
Ting eye, that she found it “ more blessed to-gire 
than to receive.” 

Years passed, and Henry Harrington retamed 
to the home of his youth—to die. His wife bel 
died, and he was left with two small chiline; 
he felt that he had not long to live, for consamp- 
tiom had marked him for its victim. Soon afer 
his retarn he sent for Caroline. Her friend was 
with her, when # note, traced by the sick man's 
trembling hand, was given to her. They went 
together to see him, he was on his death-ted. 
Caroline showed no outward emction, bet te 
straggle which«he sight of her firet and oly 
leve caused in her heart, was known onlyto God. 

“Caroline,” the sick man said, “I have st 
for you, to entreat you to take my children whe 
Tam gone, and teach them the holy faith whic 
has been the guiding star of your life; and whieh 
I now feel that I need, bat, alas! it is too late for 
me; but my children! ©, may they never know 
the horrors of an unbeliever’s death-bed.” 

“Tt is not te0 late,” returmed Caroline; “it 
is never too late for the ery of the penitent 
Teach the ear of merey.” 

They conversed long, and she had the happi- 
ness of seeing him who had lived in doubt, dit 
at last believing. His children have since bea 
her constant care; and as she secs them grow- 
ing up, intolligent and pious, abe feels repaid for 
her labor. She sometimes says to her friend 
with a smile: “I thank God, that I was disp 


pointed in love.” 
<2 + 
SAMUEL ROGERS. : 

It is to be regretted that Rogers did not pe 
sonally know Dr. Johnson. He wont to his hose 
determined to present himself, but when he bed 
kifted the knocker his heart failed him ; he dared 
not give the rap which would bring him befo 
the burly tyrant of tho realm of letters ; and let- 
ting the knocker quietly down, he ali allen 
ly away, and thus dropped a link which would 
have otherwise connected Dickens and Tennyso0, 
through him and Johnson and Pope, and Drydes 
and Davenant, and Shakspeare, with Spenset.— 
Courier and Enquirer. 





Hon. Richard Boyle compares marriage to & 
lottery, for in both, he (or she?) that ventures 
may succeed and may miss; ifhe draws s 
prize he hath a rich return of bia venture; but in 

lotteries there is & pretty etore of blanks for 
every prize. 


SHOT IN THE THROAT. 


JENNY SILL—A LOVE BALLAD, 


BY ROLANTER. 


I know a laaghing, blue-eyed maid ; 
She lives s-down the hill, 

And wears 8 gown and hood ef blue— 
Her name is Jenny Sill; 

Her lips are like twin-cherries red, 
Her cheeks like roses bloom ; 

And she is happier far than queen, 
‘That e’er sat on a throne. 


©, soon the merry bells will ring, 
‘And peal a gladsome chime; 
And on a coming Msy-day morn, 
Sweet Jenny will be mine; * 
For just ome year ago to day, 
She said she'd be my bride; - 
And that she’d share my joys and cares— 
Sweet Jenny, true and tried! 


And there we'll rent a little cot, 
Down by the busy mill; 

And there we'll pass our happy lives— 
I, and my Jenny Sill! 

O, blessings on my Jenny’s head, 
May joy e’er hover near! 

And may she never know grim care, 
Or shed one bitter tear! 

++ + —____— 


SHOT IN THE THROAT. 
A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Many years ago, when Kentucky was one 
great wilderness, and the red man roamed freely 
over its rich lands, and hunted by the margins of 
its many rivers, Daniel Boone left his home in 
Maryland and plunged alone into the deep wilds 
of that region. Awhile he lived all alone in the 
forests ; then his brother went with him, and to- 
gether they explored the country as far as Cum- 
barland River ; then more men came, and finally 
the old pioneer had 8 noble band at his back. 
With bold and fearless steps, Daniel Boone 
clered his way through the opposing hosts of 
red men, only once a prisoner, and then escap- 
ing as no other man could have escaped—trav- 
elling one hundred and sixty miles through the 
dense forest in four days, all alone, and eating 
only one meal daring all that time! But at 
length the population became too thick for the 
adventurous pidneer ; he could not live where he 
could smell the smoke of a neighbor’s cabin ; 

and when his heir was gray, he shouldered his 
faithful rifle and struck off for the deeper wilds 
and solitudes of the Missouri, where he lived 
alone among the great trees. 
“We saw him,” says an eminent traveller, 
“on those banks, with thin gray, hair,a high 
20 
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foréfiead, a keen eye, a cheerful expression, a 
singularly bold conformation of countenance 
and breast, and a sharp, commanding voice. 
He appeared to us the same Daniel Boone, if 
we may use the expression, jerked, and dried to 
a high preservation, that we had figured as the 
wanderer in the woods, and the slayer of bears 
and Indians.” 

Early one spring, Daniel Boone, in company 
with five others, passed on near to where the 
town of Greensburg now stands, and there, find- 
ing a fertile spot upon the banks of the Green 
River, they determined to encamp for the sea 
son. They knew that the Indians were all 
about them, so their first work was to build a 
stout log cabin. They made it of elm logs, and 
left two loop-holes upon each side and end, 
which would not only serve to admit light in the 
daytime, but slso for shooting purposes when 
besieged by the red men. When this was done, 
they prepared a small lot of land for corn, and 
having planted it, they turned their attention to 
the wild beasts, of which there were plenty in 
the neighborhood. 

The youngest man in the party was Lyman 
Markham. He. was only five-and-twenty, and 
this was his first season in the forest. He was a 
native of Virginia, of a good family, and nat- 
urally of a warm, adventurous spirit. His high- 
est ambition, for several years, had been to fol- 
low the lead of Daniel Boone. Greg Lottel was 
also in the party. He had often been asked if 
his name was not Gregory, but he spurned the 
insinuation. His parents, he said, were nossuch 
fools as to give him so long a name. Greg was 
five-and-forty; « warm-hearted, impulsive, gen- 
erous man ; rough in his manners, and stout and 
powerful in frame. He had spent most of his 
life in the woods, and could feel at home no- 
where else. 

One day, the party were ont after an old 
bear, which had been doing mischief about their 
cabin. They had been out after the same bear 
twice before, but the brute had managed to 
escape them. A dozen times had Lyman Mark- 
ham said that he would give a good bear for 
just one shot at the fellow. This time, they 
came in sight of old Brain not half a mile from 
the camp, and the foolish fellow know no better 
than to climb up into a tree. 

“Stand back! stand back!” cried Lyman. 
“ That bear’s mine—mine to shoot.” 

So they all stood back, and Lyman crept up 
towards the tree. He waited until he could get 
a fair sight at the fellow’s heart, and then he 
raised his heavy rifle. Of course, the lookers- 
on were sure that the game was just as good ag 
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dead. Presently, the youth fired, and as the 
sharp report rang out upon the air, the bear 
leaped down from the tree and fled into the 
woods. Poor Lyman stood like one petrified. 
But « cry of pursuit from Boone started him to 
his senses. The party passed on after the fugi- 
tive, and ere long, they came up to him again. 
This time Greg Lottel fired, and the bear 
dropped. They found that Lyman’s ball had 
struck the fore shoulder and glanced off, lacking 
oaly one inch of the mortal point. 

“Never mind,” said Boone, laying his hand 
upon Lyman’s shoulder, ‘I’ve made worse 
‘shots than that when I’ve been too sure.” 

“ That's it,” cried the youth. “If I hadn’t 
been so sure I shouldn’t have missed him.” 

“Pooh !” uttered Greg, lightly. 

That was all he said, but it cut Lyman to the 
quick. Greg was an old hunter, and of sach 
the youth wanted their praise. He didn’t stop 
to think that the simple word might have been 
spoken in fun—he felt it as a slar upon his skill 
asa marksman. However, nothmg farther was 
said at the time. 

The dead bear was carried to the camp, and 
after the skin had been taken off, and the best 
meat selected, the rest was given to the dogs. 
Three days after this, while Boone and ‘onc 
other of the party were out, Lyman Markham 
made allusion to his shot at the bear. 

“?Twas too bad,” he uttered. “If E hadn't 
been so mighty sure, I might have hit him 
right.” 

“ Pooh, youngster,” said Greg, with a smile, 
“ you're only a beginner yet. But you'll come 
to it by-and-by.” 

“Only a beginner!” echoed the hot-blooded 
youth. “ By the crack of powder, E can shoot 
as well as you.” 

“Not quite. You never seed me miss a bar.” 

“Nor you never saw me miss before.” 

“’Cause I never seed ye shoot afore.” 

At this, the other two laughed heartily. 

“By heavens, Greg Lottel, I can shoot as 
well as you!” the youth cried. The loud laugh 
had grated harshly upon his already discordant 
feelings, and he was growing angry. 

But Greg only langhed boisterously at his as- 
sertion, and this added fuel to the fisme already 
burning in Lyman’s bosom. 

“ Greg Lottel,””he cried, “ you're a braggart !” 

“Am I?” uttered the elder hunter, catching 
the spark im turn. 

“Yon are just that, and if you know what’s 
healthy you'll keep your tongue off from me.” 

“Eh, youngster—yon’re gotting a bit riled; 
but you may be fetehed to your trumps one of 
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these days. What would ye do if a dozen In\ 
dians was yellin’ about ye?” 

«Just as I’d do ifa dozen such fellows like 
you were doing the same thing.” 

“phy? 

“Perhaps you’é like to try it,” said Lyman. 

“ Leok here, my boy,” returned Greg, begin- 
ning to get about as full as he could hold, “if 
you're wise you'll keep that tongue of your’as 
bit more quiet.” 

“Don’t blow, Greg Lottel. You've insulted 
me when you had no cause, and I am not food 

‘Of it. If you are euch a shot, I can give yous 
mark, Just step out to the river’s bank ad 
pace off your ‘own distance, and F’m your man. 
We'll take shot for shot.” 

“ You mean a kind of duel, eh 1” 

“ Yes—just so.” 

“ Well, boy—I shan’t do it.” 

“Then you're a coward as well as s brg- 
gart!”’ uttered Lyman. 

The youth had now become utterly mad. He 
believed that Greg was making sport of him, 
and trying to lower him in the estimation of the 
others. The very fact of his having missed the 
bear was galling, and this other matter was Or 
bearable. © 

The old hunter started to his feet and seized 
his rifle. Those were words he could net bear. 

“Come on!” he whispered. “You shall 
have your own way for once. Come on. Greg 
Lottet is not a coward, though he might wish 9 _ 
spare the life of an inexperienced boy. But 
come.” 

“Hallo! 
coming in at that moment. 
now ?” 

“Never mind,” returned Greg, attempting 
pass out. 

“But hold. You're cor 
Banks, what is this ?” 

The man thus appealed to, who was a veteran 
hunter, gave his leader a fall account of the 
whole affair. Boone looked first upon Greg, 
and then upon Lyman, and finally he said: 

“Now look here, boys—this is just nothin’ 
but a piece of nonscnse. Eut keep your tem 
pers, for you'll have a chance to try ‘em afore 
long. The redskin is close here. Mind that.” 

“ Are the injans here 2” asked Greg, quickly. 

“They be, close upon us,” answered Boone 
“saw their tracks to-day, and you may be 
sure they'll show ‘emsclves afore long. So n0¥ 
put up your riffes, and let ’em rest till you waa! 
’em for somo better purpose.” 


What’s all this?” cried Boovt, 
“What's to pir 


‘What is it? 





Greg Lottcl put his weapon up without & 
word, for he bad been with the old pioneer to 
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long to disobey him—not from fear was this 
feeling, bas more from a deep, worshipfal re-" 
spect for his dauntless leader. Bat Lyman 
Markham gave not up so easily. He took 
andther step towards the door, and grasped his 
tile more firmly. Boone could read every 
thought of the youth, and for an instant his 
sharp eye flashed; but the spark went quickly 
ont, and then, while a strange smile passed over 
his face, he said : 

“Look’e, Lyman. I know how hot your 
tlood is, but you’d better keep your heat for the 
hour when you'll need it; and just let me tell 
ye, if ye stay in the woods as long as I have, 
you'll find not much temper left to threw away. 
Now, put up your rifle. Put it up, I say.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the youth obeyed. His 
eyes were downcast, not because he had been 
thus spoken to by his leader, but because he be- 
gan to feel ashamed of the part he had been 
acting. 

“Now,” resumed Boone, “let me make you 
A proposition. As sure as fate tho redskins will 
come upon us. You shall each choose your 
own mark upon the red varmints, and we'll see 
who shoots the best. Mind, now—I shall bo 
the judge.” 

This was deemed satisfactory, and the youth 
sepped towards Greg and extended his hand. 

“ All right,” the old hunter exclaimed; and 
in afew moments more a visitor could not have 
told that anything unpleasant had happencd. 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, on the 
following day, Boone came to the cabin, and 
bade his men get ready their rifles and ammani- 
tion. 

“ Are the injans comin’ ?” asked Greg. 

“ They are, sartin,” responded Boone. “Just 
now I saw a fox cross the path close by the 
river, and he had an arrow inhim. Then I put 
my ear to the ground, and I could hear the red- 
ekins’ tramp as plain as sunlight.” 

Without farther remark, tho men got down 
their rifles and cleaned them whero they needed 
deaning. Boone had four riffes, Grog three, 
aad the others two each. They were all care- 
fully loaded; and then the ammunition was 
placed where it could be handy in case any of 
them got ont, though that was not probable, as 


each man could carry nearly » hundred rounds.’ 


The heavy door of the lodge was closed and 
barred, and then they awaited the coming of the 
enemy. 
“Now, boys, choose your marks,” said the 
pioneer. 

“YT putevery ball I send into the victim’s 
Groct,” said Lyman, with a proudly flashing 
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eye. “Every Indian I shoot shall be found 
with a ball in his throat, and so directed that it 
shall cut the spine of the neck. This day J’'ll 
prove my rifle good, or I'll never lay claim to 
marksmanship again.” 

“And you, Greg—where’ll you take ’em ?”” 

“Right in the temple—either the right or the 
left.” 

“ Then the restof us will pull for their hearts,” 
resumed the leader. 

Nearly an hour passed after this ere a sound 
was heard, and Boone said that the Indians were 
waiting till they supposed the whites would be 
atdinner. But they came, at length, and they 
came in s-host. At first, only one or two were 
seen peeping out from the woods, but ere long, 
they all showed themselves, and there were cer- 
tainly two hundred of them. They came up on 
all hands, completely surrounding tho cabin, and 
yelling like so many raving fiends. 

The cabin was about twenty feet square, the 
walls made of logs over a foot thick, and ten 
feet high. No bullet could penctrate here. The 
loop-holes were eight inches square, and about 
four and a half fect from the ground. 

“ Now, boys,” uttered Boone, “ let every shot 


count a dead man. The varmints think thoy‘ 


“have an easy job, but I’ve been in worse odds 
than this, and seen the scamps go off second 
best, too. Don’t stand in front of the holes if 
you can help it. Now up with your mummies, 
and then at them.” 

These “ mummies” were simply eight sticks 


stack up, one at each loop-hole, with a firmly” 


twisted ball of stripped hide upon the top of 
each. These balls were about the size of.a 
man’s head, and the hunters placed their hats 
and caps upon them, and as they came just even 
with the apertures, the Indians would natnrally 
enough take them for men. They were so ar- 
ranged that they could be put out ofsight at will. 

‘The first shot fired was by Lyman, and an In- 
dian staggered and fell. In an instant more 
four more shots followed, and four Indians bit 
the dust. Not more than twenty of the men had 
fire-arms, and they at once commenced firing at 
the objects, which they supposed to be men, 
through the loop-holes. These fellows with 
rides were first picked off, and then attention 
was turned to the others. But as those who had 
the fire-arms dropped, the weapons were seized 
by the live ones. The hunters took their aim 
obliquely through the loop-holes, and thus 





avoided all direct shots from without. A dozen 
savages rushed upon the door with their toma 
hawks, but the stout fabric was not in much dan- 
ger; and besides, from the further loop-hole oa 
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that side, they could be picked off from abont 
the door as fast asa rifle could be loaded and 
fired. 

Lyman Markham seemed to know but one 
thing, and that was, that as fast ashe could load 
his piece an Indian throat was pierced. Nota 
nerve in his body quivered, nor did a muscle 
relax. With a quick, intuitive wit, ho avoided 
all shots from the enemy, and aimed his own 
weapon under cover of the mummy. Thrice 
had he changed rifles, as one became so hot he 
could not use it, and thrice had he simply 
stopped to wipe the streaming sweat from his 
brow. 

“ My salvation of soul !” uttered Boone, clap- 
ping his hand upon the youth’s back, “‘ how do 
you load yonr rifle ?” 

“py lever-power,” returned Lyman, as with 
one powerfal sweep he rammed home a ball. 
“ Aren't they thinning 4” 

“ Dreffally,” answered the' old pioneer, at 
the same instant clapping his rifle to his shon!- 
der and shooting down an Indian, who had just 
raised his head to the nearest loop-hole. 

Now six smart men, who are shooting a man 
at each fire, and loading and firing as fast as 
they can, will soon dispose of a hundred men. 
Suppose they load and fire, each man, twice a 
minute—which an experienced hunter can do 
with great ease, and follow it up—then we have 
twelve men falling each minute, and in fifteen 
minutes we should have one hundred and eighty. 
But allow that only half these shots kill, and 
even then we have a fatal work going on. Some 
people have hardly been prepared to give cre- 
dence to the stories which have been told of the 
adventures of Daniel Boone and his compan- 
ions; but, in sober trath, an eye-witness would 
not ‘dare tell half the actual occurrences, so 
wondrous were they of physical prowess. 

‘Boone received an arrow in his left shoulder, 
towards the middle of the action, but he took no 
other notice of it than to pull the arrow ont. 

Finally the savages moved off to consult, and 
then the hunters sat down to rest. They might 
have fired with deadly effect still, but they were 
fatigued. Boone counted those who thus met 
in council, and he could make but twenty-cight 
of them. Several times, during the engage- 
ment, the Indians had tried to procure some- 
thing combustible with which to set the lodge on 
fire, but they had not succeeded. 

“Let’s at ’em once more,” said Boone, st the 
end of some five minutes; and hardly had he 
spoken, when Lyman’s rifle again spoke its death- 
note. 
~ The savages waited for five shots, and then, 
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with an unearthly yell, they ffed from the plate. 
In half an hour more, the hunters went forth, 
to view the result. 

It wae a ghastly sight upon which they gased, 
but they looked upon the corses of “the redskine 
about the same as they would have looked upon 
so many dead bears or wolves. They were 
connted, and one hundred and forty-one savages 
lay dead upon the greensward, and upon the com- 
patch! The engagement had lasted very near 
an hour ; and the only supposition upon which 
the savages could have so long remained ex- 
posed to so murderous a fire was that they 
imagined there were a great number of men in 
the lodge, and every time those “mummies” 
were bent down ont of sight, they supposed 1 
Many men were shot, and that the reappearing 
of the cheat was the coming of « fresh man. 

‘With anxious, nervous movements, Lyman 
Markham helped turn over the corses, and 
one after another came up with a shot in the 
throat, a quick sparkle of the eye told how wam 
were his feelings. Incredible as it may seem, 
there were forty-two of the red men with that 
fatal shot in the throat! while only twenty-nine 
were found with a shot in the temple. 

“Lyman,” spoke Greg Lottel, frankly and 
warmly, at the same time grasping the youth by 
the hand, “‘you are a better shot thanI am. |} 
speak it honestly and willingly.” 

“No, no, Greg; not better. Say I am 05 
good. I ask no more.” 

But there was no quarrel over this. Boore 
simply made the remark that better shooting 
than Greg’s would be useless, and that to exe! 
Lyman would be impossible. And then ty 
went to throwing the dead savages into the 
river, for they could not bury them. 

Tn after years, Lyman Markham was Boote’s 
oftenest companion ; and the old pioneer, when 
his eye had grown dim, and his step weak, told 
no story of his long and adventurous life with 
more pride and pleasure than that of He young 
hunter’s shot in the throat ! 





Joe and Hal were at an evening party, sd 
walked together to a window opening to § 


balcony. 
“Miss Smitherings is very beautifal, is she 
not?” remarked Hal, in commenting on 


company, but without ‘taking the precantion to 
look out on the balco: peleony. : 

“Very handsome; but has she any brains‘ 
asked Joe. 

brain!” sighed Hal, as if be deeply 
greta the deficiency. 

A scream and a fall outside on the bsleony— 
Mise Smitherings had heand and fainted. None 
of the company except Hal and Soe ever knew 

‘y- 


‘THE Wap. 


THE WIND. 
BY x. B. PEREING. 


Along the ragged mountain, down by the silent stream, 

Now nestled in the murky sky, where forked lightnings 
gem, 

‘The crashing thunders roll along upon their unseen wing, 

While round the hearth, in silent fear, my little children 
cling. 


Bat soon thy gentle breath dispels each cloud from out 
the eky, 

Behold the golden orb of day in splendor meets the eye; 

Ah, now thy voice is hushed awhile to murmurs soft and 
ow, 

‘Te earth, mow bright and gay, alas, a sudden change 
mast know. 


Hark! listen to those moaning sounds around our cottage 
door, 

So chilling, as they penetrate the eracks along the floor, 

‘That now the fire mast be renewed to heat it as it comes, 

‘To keep it from approaching and freesing off my thumbs. 





DEATH OF A MISER. 

A German named John Herryman, of this 
place, died lately, leaving a fortune estimated 
at from twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars. 
He was one of the lowest class of misers, equal 
to the most loathsome ever painted by Dickens. 
For the last sixteen years he has constantly 
worn the same blue, linsey-wooleey wamus and 
pantaloons, carefully ran or darned all over 
with strong thread so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of wearing out, except on important oc- 
casions, sach as land sales or something of that 
nature, when they gave place to a suit of black 
velvet that he boasted had served him faithfally 
for forty years. He contracted the disease of 
which he died by walking over the bad roads 
daring the most inclement weather of the sea- 
son, all the way to Putnam and Henry counties, 
to poy his taxes on the land he owned there, 

ithont enfficient clothing to protect him from 
the cold. In fact, we are informed that he 
searcely ever wore a shirt or under garment, 
and that the one he had on when he died had 
aot been changed for over three months. Al- 
thongh rich, he had been known to chaffer with 
the smiths over the price of  horse-shoe which 
he had picked up in the street. So far as is 
known, he leaves no heir. He always resented 
any questions as to the gine of his birth, rela- 
tives, or early history.—Sandusky Vindicator. 





A friend of ours who was in New York re- 
ceatly, went into a fashionable restaurant for 
refreshments. While seated there a feller and 
his “gal” also entered, and seated themselves 
nearbim. Each studied the bill of fare atten- 
tively. The young man having called for a 
beefiteak, asked his “lady love” what she 
would order. After hesitating a moment, she 
ssid she would have a woodcock. “ Wood- 
cock !’? exclaimed the fellow, nervously finger- 
ing his slim purse. ‘“ Woodcock! thunder! 
they are as big as turkeys—’twould kill you to 
eat one of ’em.” The “gal” was content with 
&@ mntton-chop.” 





THE INFANT GIANT. 


‘When steam first applied its infant shoulders 
to lift the kettle-cover before the eyes of Watt, 
how limited its expectant uses, even to thewild- 
est hopes of that fortunate thinker! Now, be- 
hold the giant of the nineteenth century, how 
he is compelled to tug and strain the tireless 
sinews of his strength, in countless fields of 
usefnness and labor! See how bravely he 
bears us through the storm. Insensible to cold 
and careless of sleep, behold the snow that 
blockades our path fly before him in the dim 
starlight. With mouth full of fire, and nostrils 


‘expanded with smoke, hear him Jaugh defiantly 


at the solstitial rays, beneath which every la- 
borer would melt. See him farrow the billowy: 
brine for millions of miles, and interchange the 
growth of different zones. He spans the sea 
with bridges. He enters the factory, and seiz- 
ing its central crank, he plies its complicated 
machinery with inconceivable velocity and 
power. He weaves our garments and carves 
our farniture. He multiplies our thoughts in 
books and newspapers, and impels them through 
the world. He bores his way through rock and 
mountain, and leaves an avenue for the flow of 
commerce. He grinds the grain of continents, 
and carries it to meet the necessities of man. 
No kind of labor is too undignified for him to 
perform—no task too heavy for him to aceom- 
plish. He delights in noise, and dirt, and soot, 
and smoke. He is not afraid of his dainty fin- 
gers. Wherever work is to be done, there is his 
home. Whenever a difficult job is placed be- 
fore him, bis iron muscles fairly thrill with joy. 
See how, in the few years of his wonderful ac- 
tivity, whole forests have gone down his throat, 
leaves, and boughs, and mighty trunks. And 
who shall say this laborious Titan has yet got 
himeelf fully in harness? What we have seen 
him do, is mere preparatory. servico—the firet 
trial of his boyish strength, re commencing 
the serious business of his life. —Chr. Freeman. 





A DRUNKARD’S BRAINS. 


Hyrti, by far the atest anatomist of the 
age, used to say that he could distinguish, in the 
darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the person 
who had lived soberly. Now and then he 
would congratulate his class upon the posses- 
sion of a drunkard’s brain, admirably fitted 
from its hardness and more complete preserva- 
tion for the ses of demonstration. When 
the anatomist wishes to preserve a human brain 
for any length of time, he effects his object by 
keeping that organ in a vessel of alcohol. From 
a soft pulpy substance, it then becomes compar: 
atively hard. But the inebriate anticipating the 
anatomist, begins the indurating process before 
death—begins it while the brain remains the 
consecrated temple of the soul, while its delicate 
and gossamer tissues still throb with the pulses 
of heaven-born life. Strange infatuation, thus 
to desecrate the godlike! Terrible enchantment 
that dries up all the fountains of gencrous feel- 
ing, petrifies all the tender humanities and sweet 
chanties of life, leaving only a brain of lead 
and a heart of stone !—Medical Journal. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTORSS. 





Fetch hither my gallant steed, Lamone! 
My racing cap te me; 

My riding-habit and whip—then come, 
Make ready and follow me. 

The ladies ride for a prize at the fatr, 
And I would be there to-day— - 

‘Where the mountain breezes of bracing alr 
Chase ennui and fever away. 


Go! hasten, Lamone, and fetch Prince Eke, 
-Curvetting 80 proudly tame; 

Feed him, and polish him brightly and neat, 
And comb out his wavy mane; 

Saddle him tautly, and bridle him well— 
I would leap in the race to-day; 

For my epirit is longing for strife to tell 
Ita vigor is lasting aye. 


Hasten, Lamone—I would mount him now, 
And be off to the fair to-day; 
I would gaze from the heights of Onistagran 
On the creek in its winding way : 
I would delve on the ravine, skim o’er the glade, 
And dash o’er the mountain wild— 
And feel sgain when I mounted my steed, 
As I did when s forest ehild. 


Away, Lamone!—'tis a vision all! 
Prinee Eke, like’ phantom steed, 

‘Must patiently stand in his lonesome stall— 
Ab, this is a farce indeed ; 

My aching brow and my throbbing brain 
Tell ‘tis a vision wild; 

For never shall dash o’er the mountains again 
Fayette the forest child. 


——+ ore +___ 
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" BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 





Soow after the gold fever began to rage in 
our cities, I arrived in New York from Liver- 
pool, in command of the old brig “Lillian,” 
and found that her owners were fitting out the 
fine clipper-ship “Lady Franklin” to carry out 
passengers to San Francisco. As they had no 
master engaged for her, and I had announced 
my intention of leaving the brig, I was put in 
command of her, and in a weck from the tine 
I left the “Lilian,” I was outside “Sandy 
Hook,” outward bound, with a fair wind. 

My crew, with the exception of the chief 
mate and one foremast hand in the starboard 
watch, was comprised of a lot of Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who knew barely nothing about a 
ship’s rigging, and could no more be depended 
upon, in case of emergency, than a parcel of 
school-boys; but as I was careful to shorten sail 
on the first appearance of heavy weather, I took 
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the ship into San Francisco in good season, 
with the loss of but few spars. 

The foremast hand alluded to was know 
among the sailors as “ Wild Dick,” though his 
real name was Richard Glover. He was always 
the first to execute an order, and his seaman 
ship was so far superior to the rest of my men, 
that I took a strange liking to him, from the first. 
He was continually putting himself in the way 
of danger, whether duty required it or not. 
This, and his strange appearance at times, led 
me to think that he had not always occupied the 
station he now filled, and I resolved to learn his 
history, or at least find out what was preying 
upon his mind, for evidently there was some 





One afternoon, after we had doubled the 
cape, and were going along with the trade 
winds, I sent word forward to him that I wished 
to speak with him in the cabin. He soon made 
his appearance, and on my requesting him to be 
seated, he appeared quite surprised ; for (as be 
afterwards told me), what I could want ofa 
foremast hand in the cabin, was entirely beyond 
his comprehension. But when I made known 
my wishes, he at once laid aside the coarse la 
guage of the sailor for that of a polished gex- 
tleman. 

“It is true,” said he, “that I have not always 
been what Iam now. Still, I don’t know that 
there is aught in my history that would interes, 
you, captain ; but if you wish it, I will relate s 
few of the leading events of my life, merely © 
show how I came to be a rover on ‘old ocean.” 

urged him to proceed. He did so; and 
will give the narrative in his own words, 
nearly as I can recollect : 

“ The place of my nativity was a small town 
in the north of England. My father was a very 
wealthy man, and as I was the only child, with 
the exception of a sister two years younger, and 
the idol of both my father and mother, no ¢x- 
pense was spared to gratify every whim of 
mine; consequently, it is not strange if I was 
spoiled by indulgence, though I received an 
education equally as good as any youth in that 
section of the country. 

“ One day, when I wasin my nineteenth yest, 
I was out hunting, alone, on horseback. The 
animal I bestrede was young and entirely on- 
used to the business, and on the first discharge 
of my fowling-piece, ran directly under a tree 
which stood by the roadside—the lower limbs 
brushing me from the saddle ; but as I could not 





clear my feet from the stirrups, I was dragged # 
considerable distance from the spot, until the 
girths of the saddle breaking, cleered me from 


the frightened animal. i was completely 
stanned when I was thrown, by my head strik- 
ing @ large stone. How long I laid there, I do 
get know ; but when consciousness returned, I 
found myself in a strange room, with a beaati- 
fal girl sitting at my bedside. In answer to my 
inquiries as to how I came there, she told me 
that her brother had found me lying sensqess 
by the roadside, and not knowing who I was, 
had brought me to their‘home, where I was wel- 
eome to remain until I was sufficiently recov- 
ered to return to my own. I then gave her my 
address, and told her the cause of my accident. 
Ina short time, her brother came in, accompa- 
nied by a doctor, who, after examining and 
dressing the cuts in my head, gave his opinion 
that I was too much hurt to bear removal, and 
that it was highly necessary that I. should re- 
main where I was for a number of days. 

“At my request, the young man who had 
brought me there, went immediately to inform 
my father of my situation. Ina few hours, my 
father made his appearance. He seemed much 
alarmed, on hearing the doctor’s opinion, but 
instantly made grrangements with the inmates 
of the cottage for taking care of me; then sit- 
ting by my bedside awhile, returned home. 

“The house where I laid was the home of 
Farmer Loraine, a poor but worthy man, whose 
family consisted of a wife and the two children 
I have already spoken of. Everything was done 
by them that could be done, to make me com- 
fortable. The girl, Ellen Loraine, was con- 
stantly at my side, ready to attend to my slight- 
est wants. She sometimes read to me such 
stories, that I would become so interested as 
nearly to forget the pain of my wounds; and 
last, but not least, I became interested in my 
geatle narse—and you will not think it strange, 
eaptain, when I tell you that before I left that 
cottage, I loved her with all the wild, uncertain 
passion of youth. 

“ My parents came to see me every day dur- 
ing my somewhat protracted illness, and I could 
not but notice that my father suspected the true 
state of my feelings in regard to Ellen Loraine, 
and fely much distressed about it. He was very 
atistooratic in his notions; and as much as he 
idolized me, he would rather have seen me laid 
in the grave, than to marry a poor girl, no mat- 
ter how honorable or intelligent she might be ; 
and to these foolish notions of his,I am in- 
debted, in part, for being what you now see me. 

“No words of endearment had as yet passed 
between Ellen and myself; but I read in her 
pure eyes that my love was returned, and when 
I left that cottage, it was with the determination 
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of making that girl my wife, as soon as I be- 
came my own master. 

“ After my return home, and I had entirely 
recovered, my first ride was to the cottage of 
the Loraines. I found Ellen walking in the 
garden; and after going into the house and 
paying my respects to her good mother, she in- 
vited me to accompany her again into the gar- 
den. I accepted the invitation ; and as she led 
me from flower to flower, she explained the lan- 
guage of each, until at last she came to one, the 
language of which was undying affection. She 
blushed deeply ; and plucking it from its stem, 
gave it.to me, and the next moment our story 
was told. 

“I visited her daily, for some time, without 
my father’s suspecting it; but one day, being 
absent from home longer than usual, he mis- 
trusted my whereabouts, and on my return, lec- * 
tured me severely on my folly in being led away 
by one of Ellen’s standing, and ended by tell- 
ing me that I could no longer find shelter under 
his roof, if I did not stop the disgraceful con- 
nection. I made no reply, but my surprise was 
greater than I can tell, for never before had my 
father spoken an unkind word to me. The 
thought never had entered my mind, for a mo- 
ment, that he would resort to such a thing to 
gain his purpose; and I do not think, now, that 
he meant what he said, farther than to frighten 
me from my purpose. Ali the powers of earth 
combined, could not have changed my determi- 
nation in regard to Ellen Loraine. 

“My proud spirit was now fully aroused, and 
my mind soon made up; and the next morning 
I left my father’s house, fully determined never 
to enter it again, unless I could do so in peace. 
I took nothing with me, excepting the clothes I 
had on, my jewelry, and what money I hap- 
pened to have in my possession at the time, 
which I knew would be sufficient to answer my 
present purpose. I went immediately to Farmer 
Loraine’s, and after relating the affair of the past 
night, I announced to them my determination, 
which was to leave England, for a time, and go 
to America, as I wished to get entirely out of 
my father’s reach. I thonght if I went to 
America, and stayed until I was of age, and 
then returned to England, that perhaps my 
father’s feelings would be changed, and that he 
would not disinherit me upon my marriage. 

“The good people at the cottage were much 
surprised at my determination of leaving my 
country, and entreated me not to go; but after 
exacting a promise from Ellen that she would be 
mine, if I returned within a few years, I took 
leave of them and made the best of my way to 
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London. I found a vessel there on the eve of 
sailing for the States. I immediately secured a 
passage in her, and after a long and tempestuous 
voyage, I was landed in New York. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings on first landing, 
but Iassure you they were anything but agree- 
able. I took lodgings at a hotel and began to 
look around me for some situation wherein I 
might earn a living; but as I had no trade, and 
was unaccustomed to work of any kind, none 
wished to employ me. My prospects were, in- 
deed, at that time not very flattering ; my money 
was nearly expended, so that I could not have 
gone back to England, if Ihad wanted to. ‘ 

“One day, as I was strolling along on one of 
the wharves, I saw a large bill posted at a ship’s 
gangway. I went up to it and read: ‘ Seamen 

, wanted for Rio Janeiro. Apply on board.’ I 
now saw my way clear; during the, voyage to 
America, I had been intimate with the sailors, 
and consequently had picked up a little seaman- 
ship. Everything on shipboard was new and 
strange to me, and for the novelty of the thing, 
I learned the ropes, and how to furl a royal; 
and once or twice I went on the yard while the 
men were reefing topsails, and learned how to 
knot a reef-point. I now saw a chance to turn 
the little knowledge of seamanship I possessed 
to advantage. I went immediately on board, 
and inquired of a sailor, who was coiling a rope 
on the main deck, if the captain was on board. 
He told me I should find him in the ‘regions 
below.’ I went below, and 2s I entered the 
cabin, I was accosted by some one whom I took 
to be the captain, with : 

“Well, boy, what do you want here ?” 

“7 saw your advertisement for seamen, and 
would like to ship, sir,’ was my reply. 

“You're a pretty looking subject for a sailor, 
traly,’ said he; ‘why, a gust of wind would 
blow you overboard !’ 

“Not ag easily as you suppose, sir,’ said I. 
I turned to leave the cabin, when he called out 
to me to stop. 

“Young man.’ said he, ‘I like that answer 
of yours! It shows good spunk; and if you 
like, you can sign these articles, and go in the 
ship. But I think, by the looks of ye, that you 
might as well sign your death warrant, for my 
Officers are Nick’s own children, and would as 
soon throw a youngster like you overboard, as 
they would drink a glass o” grog, if you didn’t 
toe up.’ 

“I made no reply, but stepped up and signed 
the ship’s articles. 

“Where's your luggage, boy?” said the 
captain. 
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**T have no sea-clothes, sir,’ was my reply. 

“Tf that’s the case, then you'd better go 
ashore and get some directly, for we shall be 
getting under way, in a day or two, and we 
shall want your valuable services about getting 
some spare topmasts aboard.’ 

“T started to go, but as I was stepping on to 
the grharf, he again called out to me to stop. 

«T guess before you go, you might as well 
go up and clear ghem colors.’ 

“7 looked aloft, and saw that the end of the 
flag, at the mast-head, had got afoul of the royal 
backstay. I instantly sprung up and cleared it, 
and came down by a topmast backstay. 

“* Well done, my boy!’ said the captals. 
‘There’s many an eld sailor that couldn’t have 
done it as quick. Idon’t know but there's good 
timber in ye, after all; but we shall soon fod 
out. This aint the first ship you’ve been aboard 
of, either,’ said he, ‘or you'd come down or the 
ratlines, instead of slidin’ down a backsty. 
But go ashore, and change your rig, for I dou’t 
like to see such dandified clothes, or a golt 
chain, aboard my ship.’ 

“T went immediately to a sailor’s clothing 
establishment, and when I again went on boerd 
the ship, I was metamorphosed, in appearance, 
to a complete sailor, and was highly compli- 
mented by the captain for thechange. I did not 
go on shore again before we sailed, although it 
was nearly a week before we got under way, bat 
képt at work on board. It was hard for me, st 
first, to feel obliged to obey every wish of petty 
officers, but there was no alternative, and ins 
little time I became so accustomed to it, that be 
ing sworn at did not make me feel uncomforl- 
ble in the least. 

“T was chosen in the watch with an old msn, 
whose hair was white as snow. He was con 
siderably bowed with age, yet he was as spry 8 
a cat, and not a man on board knew his daty 
better, or could execute an order quicker, than 
‘Scotch Harry,’ or, as he was sometimes called, 
‘Old Harry.’ The first night-watch at sea, 00 
board the Oneida, this old man seeing me stand- 
ing alone, came up, and speaking kindly, #- 
costed me thus: 

“Maybe this is your first voyage, young 
man, and maybe this crew are a rougher set of 
fellows than you’re used to living among?” 

“The old man then looked inquiringly at me, 
as if he would read my history at 0 glance. 

««¢ This is, indeed, my first voyage before the 
mast,’ said I, ‘and the sailors certainly are 4 
rougher set of beings than I’ve been accustomed 
to associate with.’ 

“©T know’d it in a.minate,’ said the old man, 
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‘when I seed you standin’ there alone; and I 
always pities a poor boy when he first goes to 
sea. I once had a boy, myself, who went to sea 
with me ; but one day a squall struck the ship, 
while he an’ another boy was farlin’ the ‘fore- 
royal,’ an’ the mast was carried over the side, 
an’ the boys was both drowned. Poor little 
Ned!’ exclaimed the old man, wiping awayes 
tear with the sleeve of his jacket. ‘ We've got 
a hard set of fellows in this watch ; but if you’ll 
oaly keep an eye to wind’ard, you'll get along 
wellenongh. And mind I tell ye, if you gets 
in any trouble with any of the men, just come 
ander the lee of ‘Old Harry,’ and ho’ll take 
care of ye.’ 

“T soon became a great favorite with the old 
mas, and in retarn, I became much attached to 
him. He took great pleasure in teaching me, 
so that ander his tuition, in a little time I could 

execute any order given, about working the 
ship, nearly 2s well as any one on board. In 
the same watch was a Speniard—a blustering, 
bullying sort of fellow, who was never on good 
terms with officers or crew. He disliked me, in 
particular, though for what reason I never knew, 
and lost no opportunity of making me trouble. 
One afternoon, after the decks were cleared up, 
and everything made snug for the night, the 
mate, in coming forward, saw a marlin-spike ly- 
ing upon deck. He stooped and picked it up, 
and then called forme. As soon as I saw the 
marlin spike, I mistrusted that the Spaniard had 
laid it there for the sake of having me pun- 
ished, for a short time before, he had heard the 
mate tell me to put the tools away into the bow- 
locker. 

“* How's this ?’ said the mate; ‘I thought I 
told you to see the tools put away into the bow- 
locker, but here’s a marlin-spike rolling about in 
the lee seuppers. To pay for this, and to refresh 
Your Memory a little, you can spend the next 
four hours on the main sky-éail yard.’ 

“I did not leave that marlin-spike there, sir.’ 

“Come, none of your muttering,’ said he, 
“bat pick yourself up on that sky-sail yard! 
Away you go! Lively, there!’ 

“T sprang into the rigging, but just then Old 
Hany stepped up: 

“*T ax your pardon, sir,’ said he to the mate, 
‘bat Iseed that pesky Spaniard take that mar- 
lin-spike out of the locker and lay it om deck.’ 

“If that’s the case, then,’ said the mate, 
‘you can come down.’ 

“He then called for the Spaniard, ‘and after 
Bring him a genuine ‘Dutch blessing,’ sent 
him aloft in my stead; 20 he was fairly caught, 
ina trap of his own setting. 





“The night after this little affair happened, 
‘we were called at two bells, in the mid watch, 
to stand by to reef topsails. As we came tum: 
bling up on deck, the Spaniard grumbled dread- 
fully at being called up, wherenpon Old Harry 
says to mo: 

“Dick, I want you should show yourself 
smart to-night, and beat that confounded grem- 
bler at reefin’.’ . 

“1 promised to do the best I could, and whea 
the reef tackles were hauled ont, and the order 
given to ‘lay up and reef,’ I sprang into the 
rigging close at his heels, and gained a situation 
next him on the yard. We both did the beet 
we knew. He knotted four reef-points, I knotted 
five; and as I had the inner yard-arm, I gained 
the deck a few seconds before him. He was 
heartily laughed at, by the whole crew, for being 
beaten at reefing by a green hand. This pro- 
voked him so dréeadfally that he swore everiast- 
ing vengeance on me, and as he went forward, 
he mattered that I never should live to see Rio 
Janeiro. As I had no better opinion of the man 
than to think he would carry his threats into ex- 
ecation, if ever an opportunity offered, I was 
continually on my guard for atime; bat when 
the affair had blown over a little, I became less 
cautious. 

“ One night, just after we crossed the line, I 
had the look-out from ten to twelve in the first 
watch. The wind was fair, and as there was 
not mach probability of having work to do, in 
that watch, the men, one by one, stretched them- 
selves upon deck, and in a little time, the whele 
watch were fast asleep and snoring lustily. I 
‘was sitting on the weather railing of the t’gallaat 
forecastle, with my feet hanging over the bows. 
My thoughts were far away in old England, with 
‘the girl I left behind me,’ when I received a 
blow from a handspike, and the next instant I 
was in the water. It was doubtless intended 
for a death blow, bat the thickness of my skuil 
and tarpaulin hat combined, warded off the ef- 
fects of the blow, although it was very starlight 
with me for a few moments. 

“Luckily for me, I was a good swimmer, snd 
as the ship was going through the water slowly, 
I thonght I would try to get on board without 
alarming the watch. I passed along astern un- 
til I got abreast the mizzen-rigging, when I saw 
the end of the mizzen-royal-clewline hanging 
over the side. It was too far out of water for 
me to reach, but’the next moment the ship gave 
lurch to windward, and I caught hold of it and 
pulled myeelf up into the mizsen-chains. Tho 
officer of the watch was then walking the quar- 
ter deck close by where I stood, but as he had 


not seen me, I concluded to remain where I was, 
until I could get inboard, and go forward un- 
noticed by him ; but I glanced forward, over the 
rail, in time to see the Spaniard stretching him- 
self upon deck. A moment after, the officer 
stepped to leeward. I sprang over the rail and 
went forward without being seen by him; but 
that night, after our watch had gone below, the 
man who was at the wheel when I came in- 
board swore that he hoped never to eat another 
mouthfal of salt beef, if he didn’t see a ghost 
come inboard and go forward among the men, 

“I stepped into the forecastle, and taking a 
pocket-pistol from my sea-chest, went on to the 
lookout again, as if nothing had happened. 
The men were still sleeping soundly, with the 
exception of the Spaniard, who, although he 
was lying upon deck, snored far too loudly for s 
sleeping man. I concluded to say nothing of 
the affair to any of the men, but wait until the 
morning, and inform the captain. But I was 
soon rid of this dangerous enemy, for in this 
case, as in the other, the fate which he intended 
me, was reserved for himself. That very night, 
while furling the flying-jib in a squall, he fell off 
the boom, and we saw nothing more of him. 
After this, everything went finely with me dur- 
ingthe remainder of the voyage, and on our 
arrival in New York, the captain invited me to 
go another voyage with him. 

“«* Are you fully confident that a gast of wind 
will not blow me overboard?’ said I. ‘If you 
are, I will go another voyage with you, provided 
I can go as an able seaman.’ 7 

“¢ Ah,’ said the old man, laughing, ‘I own I 
was 4 little deceived in you; buat then, you 
know, you can’t always tell by the looks of a 
shark how big a man he can swallow.’ 

“Oar next voyage was to Liverpool. Imme- 
diately on our arrival in that port, I squared ac- 
counts with the captain, and set out for my 
father’s house. When I arrived there, he had 
just returned from the faneral of my mother. 
He received me very coldly, and on my inguir 
ing the cause of my mother’s death, he answered : 

“You were the sole cause of it, Richard. 
She worried herself to death, thinking that her 
only son had left her, and gone forth a wanderer, 
she knew not where.’ 

“JT turned from the reproaches of my father, 
te go to the cottage -of the Loraines; but my 
father stopped me. 

“«Richard,’ said he, ‘it might save you 
some trouble to know that your old sweetheart, 
Miss Loraine, has given her hand to another. 
You would not find her at the cottage, if you 
were to go there. Immediately after you left 
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your home for her, she repaid you, and elevated 
“hereelf by marrying an itinerant musician. Her 
parents are both dead, and the cottage stands | 
empty.’ 

“T could not believe my father’s story anti 
had been to the cottage, and found it unoce | 
pied; but this, and the fact that I had fond m 
agewers to the letters I had written her, await | 
ing me in New York on my arrival there from 
Rio Janeiro, convinced me that Ellen hadbrokes | 
her vows to me, and accepted another. 

“This, and my mother’s death, were tt 
much forme. I was taken dreadfally ill, ad 
confined to my bed for three long months. In 
all that time, my father did not enter my ron. 
I was left entirely to the mercy of servants, who 
cared little whether I lived or died. My sister] 
did not see at all. Immediately after the fanerd 
of my mother, she went to s distant part of te 
country, to spend a few months with a relatire — 
Her health was poor, and my father thought 
that a change.of scene might benefit her. Ste 
had not been. gone from the honse an hou 
when I arrived. 

“Immediately on my recovery, I once mor 
bid good-by to the scenes of my childhood, and 
started for London. I shipped for the Somh 
Seas, where I cruised five long years, suffering 
everything that man could suffer, in the attempt 
to drive the thoughts of the past from my mind 
I was. not successful; and at last, I ageia re 
turned to England, to find that my father bd 
died some months before with delirium tremess- 
Yes, sir! my father, who once would no mor 
have, tasted ardent spirits than he would powot, 
died the death of a drunkard. He took to diiak- 
ing soon after my mother’s death, and from tht 
to gambling, and ina few short months, he lon 
the whole of his immense wealth, and was 
duced to beggary. - . 

“ After trying, in vain, to find the wher 
aboute of my sister, I again went to sea, whee 
I have cruised from one port to another until, 
last, I came on board your vessel.” 

“Dick,” said I, “if I were in your plsce, 1 
think I should get me @ nice little wifo, ands 
tle down on store, for my remaining dsys.” 

“Captain,” said he, “it is now nine long 
years since I saw Ellen Loraine. She was ti 
firstand only woman that I ever loved, and ber 
image is as fresh in my memory as though it 
were but yesterday we parted; and althoagt 
she proved false to me, I have not forgotten BY 
vows to her, and will never marry spotber. 
Now, captain, you have had the outlines of BY 
history, and with your permission, I will go fr 
ward to my duty.” 
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Rot long after this, we arrived at San Fran- 
cisco. I discharged and paid off my men, with 
the exception of “Wild Dick” and the chief 
mate, who were as yet undecided whether they 
would go to Calcutta with me, or leave the ship 
and try their luck at the mines. But a few days 
after our arrival, however, my mate announced 
his determination of leaving the ship. I imme- 
diately went on shore to find Dick, and offer 
him the mate’s berth. Iknew I could find no 
one that would fill it more to my satisfaction, 
for he was an able seaman and a skilfal nav- 
ij » I had not gone far, however, when I 
met the object of my search coming towards 
the ship. 

“T’ve good news for you, this morning, 
Dick,” said I. “I want you to go as first 
officer of my ship.” 

“Ten thousand thanks for your kindness, 
sir,” said he; “but I have received still bet- 
ter news than that, this morning.” 

“What,” said I, “are you going master of a 
vessel! or have you heard from your lady- 
love?” . 

“Neither, oaptain,” said he, handing me a 
letter. “ This will explain all.” 

I opened and read the letter. It was from a 
lawyer in London, informing him of the death 
of an uncle, who, having no, children of his 
own, had left Dick his entire property, the in- 
come of which was an immense sum. 

“Icongratulate you on your good fortune, 
Dick,” said I, “although I am sorry to lose 
your services on board my ship; but I suppose 
you will go immediately to England ?” 

“ Yes, captain; I have just shipped myself in 
the barque Aurelia, She isa crazy old thing, 
bat the only vessel there is wp for London ; and 
Ido not feel at all particular as to speed, as it 
will probably b@ the last voyage I shall ever 
make, excepting in my own vessel.” 

After we had gone aboard the ship, and dined, 
Dick told me his plans for the fatare. 

“Tf,” said he, ‘the contents of that letter are 
true, and the old Aurelia don’t go down, instead 
of t London, I shall buy a nice little craft, and 
follow the seas merely for my own amusement. 
Thave been at sea so long that life on shore 
would be far too dull for me, now.” 

He took a pencil from his pocket, and after 
marking for a moment on a piece of paper, ho 
handed the paper to me, saying: 

“ Take that, captain, and if you ever see that 
signal flying at a vessel’s main-truck, you may, 
know that ‘ Wild Dick’ is on board of her. If 
Tam alive and well, I shall be in New York 
about one year from this time, where I hope to 
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have the pleasnre of your company at my eabin- 
table.” 

After wishing mea good run to Calcutta, he | 
bade me good-by, and left the ship, and I saw 
nothing more of him before he sailed for Eng- 
land. I was detained in California longer than 
Lexpected, on account of the difficulty in get- 
ting a crew; this, and a good deal of heavy 
weather on the passage to Calcutta, made my 
voyage a long one. When I arrived in New 
York, at the earnest request of my wife, I re- 
signed my command of the clipper, and agreed 
to stay on shore for a year or two. 

‘When the time arrived for Dick to make his 
appearance, I visited the shipping daily for a 
considerable length of time, but not seeing any 
signs of him, I concluded that he must have 
changed his purpose of coming to New York, and 
80 gave up looking for him. But one morning asI 
was reading my newspaper, I glanced at the 
shipping intelligence, and at the head of the list 
of arrivals, I saw the name of the schooner 
“Ellen Loraine, Glover, master.” I instantly 
seized my hat, and to the utter astonishment of 
my wife, started for the wharf ona run. In a 
short time after leaving the house, I saw Dick’s 
private signal floating at the mast-head of a top- 
sail schooner. I made my way up to her, and 
as I glanced aloft at her signal, to satisfy myself 
that I was right, before going on board, I invol- 
untarily exclaimed : “‘ What a beauty !” 

“She is indoed a beauty, but not half equal to 
the one she is named after, captain!” said a 
richly-dressed gentleman, who stood leaning 
against the taffrail. “ Bat come on board, and 
examine her for yourself; I think you have 
looked long enough to satisfy yourself that thas 
is the signal of ‘ Wild Dick!’” * 

Itarned, and recognized my old friend, Rich- 
ard Glover. His dress was so changed, that I 
had not recognized him before, although he 
knew me the moment I came in sight of his ves- 
sel. Tinstantly stepped on board, and after a 
hearty shaking of hands, I complimented him on 
his fine appearance andthe beauty of his craft. 

“T care but little aboat my personal appear- 
ance,” said he, “but Iam somewhat particular 
as regards the looks of my craft,” 

After showing me about the dbcks, he said : 

“Now you've seen everything above board 
come below, and inspect my cargo of live 
freight !” 

“What!” said J, jokingly; “your craft isn’t 
a slaver, is she ?”” 

He made no reply, but taking me by the arm, 
led me into the companion-way. We were met 
st the cabin-door by the most beautifal woman 
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I ever saw, and judge of my surprise when Dick 
introduced her as his wife—she that was Ellen 
Loraine! At the cabin-table sat a conple, 
playing at chess. Dick introduced the gentle- 
man as his brother-in-law, Mr. Loraine, and the 
lady as Mrs. Loraine, formerly Miss Harriet 
Glover. 

“You look astonished, captain,” said Dick, 
“but be seated, and I will explain all to your 
satisfaction. The morning after I left you at 
San Francisco, I sailed for London. One dark 
night, when we were within a few days’ sail of 
that port, we heard the firing of minute-guns. 
Our barque was headed away in the direction of 
the firing, and in a little time we discovered a 
large packet-ship on fire. We approached as 
near to her as was consistent with the safety of 
the barque, and lowered our boats. We suc- 
ceeded in saving s number of both passengers 
and crew; but they crowded into the boats in 
such numbers, that they were. several times 
swamped, and thereby many valuable lives were 
lost that otherwise might have been saved. 

“ After having, as we supposed, got all of the 
living on board, we were sbout hoisting our 
boats, when a shriek was heard from the burning 
vessel. I instantly discovered a female form 
standing on the forecastle, literally surrounded 
by the flames. I immediately sprang overboard 
and swam towards the burning ship. I called 
out to her to leap overboard; she did so, and as 
she arose to the surface, I caught hold of, and 
succeeded in sustaining her above the surface of 
the water, until we were picked up by a boat 


from the barque. When we were safe on board, | 


I discovered that female to be none other than 
tay ‘long-lost Ellen.’ Among the number, also, 
picked up by our boats, were my sister and El- 
\en’s brother. None of them recognized me an- 
til the next morning, when I made myself 
known to them. 

“The story of my father concerning Ellen's 
marriage was untrue, but was told to prevent 
my searching for the place of her abode, which, 
on the death of her parents, had been the house 
ef a maiden aunt. My father had intercepted 
oar letters, and she supposed that I had entirely 
forsaken her ; but she proved true to me through 
long! years, and you see our mutual constancy is 
at last rewarded. 

“My sister had removed to the same neigh- 
borhood, and was wooed and won by Ellen’s 
brother. Immediately after their marriage, they 
all set out on a journey to the States, partly for 
pleasure, and to see if they could learn any 
tidings of my humble self. They had been but 
a few days out, however, when they fell in with 
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me under rather different circumstances than 
they had expected. 

“A few days after this singular meeting, we 
arrived safe in London, where Ellen and I wer 
united in marriage. As soon as I could pres: 
my claims, and arrange my business matten, | 
bonght this craft and sailed for New York, 
falfl an engagement with a friend. Now, cap 
tain, you know all; and I beg you to consider 
myself, and my craft, at your disposal for te 
present.” 

Soon after, I accompanied Dick to Raghad 
in the “ Ellen Loraine,” and before I retuned! — 
home, I had the pleasure of seeing them all set- 
tled in the old homestead of Dick’s father. 
Dick has lost his love for the sea, in the society 
of his besutifal wife, and for years has ben 
loved and honored as the good “ lord of Glore: 
Manor.” 





ASIATIC SAVAGES. 

The savage tribes of Asia are numerous, sx 
a sufticient idea of their mode of life wile 
formed from a description of a few of them. The 
Alowetians—or, rather, the inhabitants of the 
Alowtian islands, situated at the norfbeasten 
extremity of Asia, and neighboring on America 
—have no government of any kind, yet exh 
community selects some chief, invested with to 
other authority but that of deciding any dispate 
they may have with each other. They generally 
choose the man that has the largest family, and 
is most successfal in hunting and fit . They 
occupy, probably, the lowest p! in 
of caviee life, coting wild roots, sea-weed and 
fish, frequently half putrified and cast on ebore, 
and the flesh of foxes and birds of prey, whic 
they devour raw. They clothe themselves 
the skins of sea-calves, foxes and birds, and lire 
ina ditch nine feet deep, eighteen brosd, ad 
from thirty to three hundred long. The did 
has its sides supported by posts, and is coverel 
by ® frame on which earth and grass are lil; 
apertures serve for doors, with a ladder fixed to 
each ; others admit air and light, and some let 
out smoke when they happen to have fires, which 
they seldom have, for even without any tt 
heat is insupportable, and the smell from pat 
fying fish horrible. Sometimes five hundred pe 
sons inhabit the same ditch. Their disposition 
is brutal; if they surprise their enemies, tet 
exterminate them, pay no attention to thelr chil. 
dren, who leave them when they choose, snd 
marry at pleasure, without consent of parent. 
or contracts, or portions, or festivity. The 
Kamtschatdales are almost as savage. Ther 
feed on bears and other quadrupeds, bat tbe 
heads of half patrified fish, reduced to # psp, #7 
their greatest delicacy. They also live in ditches, 
but less deep and better constructed. ' There 6 
one good point in their characters—they have * 
high respect for women, and, though permitted, 
prey practise polygamy.—Glimpses of Savas 
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He who is slowest in making a promise is ge0" 
erally most faithful in performing it. 


HESTER‘S: FORTDME. 


AT LAST. | 


BY WILLIAM D. OORET. 





- 


That seems a beeutifal assurance, 
‘The truly great hare always felt, 
Which, nerving hearts to high endurance, 
‘Makes darkness into glory melt. 
To mighty souls the faith ls granted, 
Howe’er affiiction overcast, 
To view o'er all thy standerd planted, 
© victory! at last, at last! 


Albeit the stricken warrior weary, 
Bebolds his eagles borne to earth, 
Albeit the midnight hangeth dreary 
O’er hearts that yearn for morning's birth— 
At last, at last shall rise the mnitten, 
At last the darkness shall be pest; 
‘For unto all the sign is written— 
‘The potent sign—at last, at last! 


‘Phere lives a faith immortal, 
A faith that views this fhding span 
As but the road to morning’s portal, 
That geal of universal man. 
‘This life shall pass, a dream, a story, 
‘And every soul leap forth “ with joy 
Unspeakable and full of glory,” 
‘At last, at last, with no alloy! 
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HESTER’S FORTUNE. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


‘Tum littl town of Afton was in a terrible 
state of confusion onp bright morning in the 
spring of 1813. Women and children were 
everywhere atthe house doors, or pacing with 
disordered hair and garments the usually quiet 
and orderly streets. Garden gates were left open, 
ead the cows had trampled on the nicely sown 
flower-beds of Mrs. Taylor’s front yard. Every- 
body was astir, except the lame boy round the 
corner, and two or three old people who had 
Jeng been confined to their houses. There was 
ene other. If you had looked into a little, nice, | 
white-curtained bed-room, with its pure, lily- 
whise coverings and its vase of lovely spring | 
flowers, you would have seen poor Hester Tay- 
lor kneeling beside the bed and weeping bitterly. | 
Hed you asked the reason of her grief, she 
could not have told you while she was sobbing 
so violently. But the fine, robust and healthy 
locking young man who was impatiently walk- 
ing the floor below, waiting her return, and won-4 
dering at her stay when she knew how little 
time remained to him—he could have told you 
that he—Robert Linton, her affianced husband, 
was jast drawn as a soldier, and would leave 
to-morrow for his route to the battle-field. 

The poor girl rose at last from her knees, and 





wiping her swollen eyes, she came down to say 
farewell to Robert. She had just recovered 
from a dangerous illness, in which her lover had 
shown himself most truly worthy of her affec- 
tions. Night after night had he watched, with 
patiet care, the progress of her terrible fever,’ 
and when it left her so utterly changed that her 
own mother could not have known her; when 
the bright flush had given place to 4 dull, sal- 
Jow look, and her eyes had lost their brillianey, 
and her lip its rose-leaf beauty, he had still de- 
voted himself to her recovery, and scarcely saw 
that she Was not as beautifal as ever. He knew 
that the news he bore ‘her that day w@ld be 
hard to bear, but he was unprepared for the ter- 
rible distress which she exhibited. His own. 
heart was sorely aching, but he tried to soothe 
and comfort Hester with hopes of a speedy 
return. 

“Depend upon it, my dear girl, this foolish 
war will soon be at an end, and I shall come 
home before winter to hear you sing ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Retarn.’” 

And with that came the thoughts of how ofter 
she had sung that touching air, and that even 
in her fever she had unconsciously warbled, 
now and then, snatches of its sad melody; he 


' burst into such a passion of tears as men only 


give way to perhaps once in their lives. It was 
new Hester’s turn to console ; and she could on- 
ly remind him of his own words, and breathe a 
faltering prayer that his predictions might be 
fulfilled, of a speedy termination to the war. 
They parted then and there, for the time allow- 
ed him had expired ; and as he left the house, 
he passed group after group of weeping moth- 
ers and sisters and wives too, for all had been 
down to ses the soldiers off, except the mourner 
he had left behind him. > 
Time sped on, as it always does, regardless 


| of breaking hearts or blighted prospects; and 


Hester grew calm and tranquil amid her honee- 
hold cares. She tended the flowers that Robert 
had planted for her, and kept for the little vase 
on her chamber table only those which he had 
most admired. Within the quiet walls of her 
own room, she worked mechanically upon the 
snowy sheets and table linen, which she was 90 
nicely sewing, against the time when she should 
have a house of her own. Sometimes she would 
throw down her work, and give way to tears 
and forebodings. 

One afternoon her mother and sister went ont, 
after vainly trying to make her willing to acoom- 
pany them. After they had gone she took her 
sewing down into the little sitting-room-where 
thee had parted with Robert. Every chair and 
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table there seemed invested with a new mean- 
ing, since it was there that he had soothed and 
caressed her, perhaps for the last time. She sat 
down by the window and was gazing at Robert’s 
beautifal flowers, which were now fresh and 
‘blooming ; aud as she suffered her thoughts to 
dwell upon him and the faint hope of his return, 
a shadow darkened the window. Looking up, 
she saw a poor woman, who had been in the 
habit of begging broken food from house to 
house, ever since Hester could remember. Hes- 
ter hastily rose, and letting her into the kitch- 
en, she bade her sit down by the fire, while 
she so@ht some bread and other food for her 
poor visitor. She added to her basket some tea 
and sugar, and then gave her some old clothes 
which she knew her mother had been carefally 
seving for her. The old woman curtsied, and 
thanked and blessed her a thousand times, and 
Tose to go. 

“Bless you, Miss Hester, I’m tempted to stay 
a while longer and tell your fortin, if you 
woald like to have me. Did you knowI can 
tell fortins 1” 

Hester professed hor ignorance of the old 
woman’s skill, and rather declined to witness an 
exhibiuion thereof ; but Jady persisted, and Hes- 
ter allowed her to seat herself again. Judy 
lighted her pipe, and drawing herself rigidly up, 
she sat for scveral minutes in perfect silence. 
With her eyes closed, she reached out for Hes- 
ter’s right hand, which she held fast in her own. 

“T see,” said the old woman, “a field of bat- 
tle. There is one man there who fights well, 
and he has just killed a man who was trying to 
stab him. That is gone, and I see him in a 
house where they are dancing and singing, and 


he is as gay as the rest, but his arm is in a. 


sling, and he looks pale. I see him again in a 
garden, and there is an orange tree growing 
there, and he is standing by it, and a young girl 
is with him. She lays her hand on the wound- 
ed arm and looks up softly into his face. Now 
they are all faded away; and I see you in a 
charch, with a veil on your head and flowers, 
and there is a man in Llack, and another man 
stands by you; but itis not the one I saw be- 
fore. You will marry the other, and very soon, 
too, although you never saw him.” 

Hester indignantly drew her hand away from 
the old woman’s clasp, and told her that she had 
heard enough ; and not daring to press her ser- 
vices farther, Judy soon departed. 

All night Hester was tossing restlessly upon 
her pillow. She did not, of course, believe a 
word the old crone had uttered, but since Rob- 
ert’s absence she bad become nervous, and indeed 
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strangely sensitive to every passing influence. | 
She saw before her three successive pictures | 
which had been presented to her mind; and se 
could not sometimes help believing that she had 
realy seen him as Judy described him, with bis 
arm wounded and in a sling. 

She dared not tell her mother and sister, and 
the next day was passed wretchedly. Dan 
passed away, and then a letter came from He- 
ter’s uncle, inviting Mrs. Taylor and her dangh- 
ters to pass the winter at his house in a neigh 
boring country town. The invitation hed often 
been tendered before; but there had alway 
arisen some objection. Now Mrs. Taylor de 
termined to avail herself of the chance ta give | 
Hester 8 situation which would not be contin | 
ally reminding her of Robert. Martha was &- 
lighted with the idea of going away, for he 
house had latterly beeome gloomy enough; sad | 
she longed for the light and gaicty which alway | 
prevailed at her uncle’s. | 

Throngh scenes of .unrivalled autumn beanty, 
lay the travellers’ road. Hester’s attention, pre 
occupied as it had boen with her own thoughts, 
was at length drawn to the rich coloring, relier- 
ed here and there with masses ef deep greet, 
and overhang by fleecy clouds whose edges wert 
lighted up by the sun-beams. Twilight broagit 
them to the end of their journey, where their 
unclo and his family received and welcomed 
them with that trae politeness that springs fom 
kind hearts alone. Mr.@Warner had long felt 
anxious to see his dearly beloved sister perm 
nently under his roof; bat she had always de 
clined until. now, even the visit of a sessc— 
and his affectionate heart was deeply gratifed 
at seeing her besido his wife, who was an invabd. 

One son and one daughter, both mach atte 
ed to their cousin Martha who had often visited 
them, completed Mr. Warner’s family. Wit 
the exception of Mrs. Warner's feeble healtb, i 
was a happy household; breathing the rey 
spirit of cheerfulness. Even Hester canght tb 
spirit of the honse, and her mother rejoiced onc 
more in the smiles that had become so infre- 
quent. How earnestly, indeed, the maternl 
heart had hoped for some change which shold 
restore her daughter to her wonted composure! 
Ever since Robert’s departure, Hester had seu 
ed go strange and unlike herself, that Mrs. Tsy- 


‘lor had been excessively worried and anxices 


about her health and spirits ; but now she see 
od really to forget her fears in the new state of 
both, under her uncle’s cheerful and hospiteble 
roof. Hester’s spirits, however, were not nas 
ral. She forced hervelf to appear happy, bet 
{nwardly she was battling with some unseeo 
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which seemed to threaten darkly, she knew not 
what. 

One evening, at a party, she met Herman 
‘White, and before the evening was at a close, 
the young man’s “destiny” was “ manifest.” 
He saw Hester, and thought her surpassingly 
beautiful. He heard her sing, and the conquest 
was complete. Henceforth he was constantly at 
her side. Belonging to a wealthy family, and 
aly studying a profession for the name, Her- 
man White had thus far seen only the sunny 
side of life, and his wishes were the only stand- 
ard that he ever consulted. He was vain, proud 
and jealous ; and he felt that he was conferring 
honor upon Hester, when, after two or three 
weeks of flirtation, he one morning found her 
alone, and asked her to share his future life. 

And what said Hester? Did she tell him 
that, far away, upon a bloody field, he whose 
young heert had been wholly hers, was dream- 
ing perhaps of Ais future with her? ‘ Alas, for 
woman's weakness! She put away the thought, 
as mach as possible, of any engagement between 
Robert Linton and herself, and tried to forget 
that they had ever been more than friends. 
They had been children together—more like 
brother and sistor than anything else; in short, 
she readily persuaded herself that they did not, 
after all, love each other so very much, and that 
the pain she experienced at parting with Rob- 
ert, was something like what she should have 
felt for a dear brothe@ 

And Herman White was constantly by her 
side, and always planning some new excursion, 
and suggesting some new pleasure. In fact, she 
had no time for thinking; and her mother and 
sister threw no obstacles in the way of her ac- 
ceptance of these attentions ; and so, one even- 
ing, when they were out on the lake by moon- 
light, she promised to become Mrs. White. The 
marriage was hastily arranged, and Her uncle 
dsimed the right of making suitable prepara- 
tions for having it at his house; so, in a few 
weeks Hester became the mistress of a well ap- 
pointed household, in which she had the pleas- 
ure of installing her mother and Martha as per- 
tenent guests. 

Ttis not to be supposed that, when Hester had 
hurried throngh the first weeks of her marriage, 
and especially when ehe found, as she soon did, 
that she had mistaken sordid dross for gold, 
she did not sometimes muse thoughtfully upon 
the past, and dream of the brave heart which she 
had s0 recklessly thrown from her. It came to 
her when her proud and selfish husband uttered 
the first harsh word that sho had evcr known. 
Tt came to her bitterly, when she found that her 
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mother and Marthe were looked upon as intrad- . 
ers in her luxurious home, where each day the 
shameful waste of the servants would have am- 
ply maintained them in a pleasant home. Mrs. 
Taylor’s good sense soon saw how the mater 
lay; and she betook herself quietly to her old 
house in Afton, silently determining to be a bur- 
den on no son-in-law, even though it were dear 
Hester’s husband. Nothing was said, however, 
and Mr. White supposed that his mother and 
sister-in-law had gone to visit some old friends ; 
but Hester thought how often Robert had talk- 
ed of the time when they should all live happily 
together, and how his hands would be s¢rength- 
ened, even by having so many to support. 

A week of severe headache found Hester still 
pondering ; and it was with aimost a feeling of 
indifference that she heard her husband aa- 
nounce the fact of his father’s failure in business. 
She did not know that Herman was wholly de- 
pendent on his father, and therefore, could not 
perceive that the fall of one would crush the 
other; but her husband soon opened her eyes 
to the trath, and even lamented, in no choice 
terms, his folly in having tied himself to a wife 
just at this crisis. 

“We shell have to give up this house and go 
to boarding,” said he, gloomily. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve either that we can board at a first class ho- 
tel, which is the only place worth living at.” 

Poor Hester! her falsehood was reaping its 
punishment early ; and she looked so sad that 
Herman reproached her for being sulky. Her 
head ached so violently that she could not sit 
up, and all day long she lay, unattended even by 
the pampered servants below, who had got news 
of the coming crash, and thought that they 
might eveh lose their own wages. We may 
pardon Hester, if, while restlessly tossing on her 
couch that day, she thought bitterly of the time 
when Robert had so tenderly watched over her 
in her dreadful fever, and contrasted him with 
Herman White, carelessly leaving her room with 
an oath. a 

It would take long to tell how utterly the 
failure had stripped the White family, and how 


strenuously the father of Herman, who was real- — 


ly an upright and honest, though ill-judging 
man, insisted upon giving up all to the creditors. 
Herman vainly tried to alter his intentions ; but 
the old man reminded him that it would be bet- 
ter for him to exert himself in his profession, and 
win the bread which he could no longer supply 
tohim. They parted angrily, and Herman re- 
turned to his house, humbled and enraged. 
Some of the servants had gone, taking with 
them what they theught would cover their 


e 
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wages. An officer was in the house, for it was 
well known that old Mr. White had furnished 
it, and he had made no deed of gift to Herman. 
They were warned to leave immediately, and 
only consent was obtained to stay a few days un- 
til Hester should be better. | 

In the mean time, a friend of old Mr. White 
had.come forward, and offered a home to him 
until begter fortane should come. Glad to be 
away from the wreck that everywhere met him, 
aad from which he saw no probability of rescuing 
anything, he thankfully accepted the offer; and 
another friend and relative proposed that Her- 
man sould go out as supercargo of a veesel he 
was then preparing for sea. 

This proposal was the most pleasant that 
could be made to Herman. He was too selfish 
and indolent to attempt to retrieve his father’s 
fortunes by industry or economy, and the trip 
promised both pleasure and money. But there 
was his wife! He had really the grace to blush 
when he spoke of leaving her unprovided for ; 
bat he spoke in strong terms of being once more 
able to support her in style again. 

“TI do. not wish it, Herman,” she said; “a 
poor cottage, with peace and contentment, would 
be a palace to me; and without them this beau- 
tifal house is hateful. Give me the merest pit- 
tance, and when you are gone I will go back to 
my old home in Afton, and stay there quietly 
until better days appear.” 

Herman gladly accoded to this, as it would 
leave him in better funds than if he had placed 
her in a boarding house, and he even treated her 
with more than usual attention during the few 
days before the sailing of the ship. They left 
the house, at last, in the same carriage; he go- 
ing first to the hotel from whence. the Afton 
stage was nearly ready to start, and then to the 
ane where he was going to await the time of 
going to sea. The parting between them was 
not very affectionate; and when Herman had 
gene, and she had sunk down in one corner of 
the stage, she gave herself up to bitter thoughts. 
Why had she suffered herself to be dazzled by 
the specious coloring which he had held before 
her? Why had she suffered herself thus to 


* forget and to injare the brave heart which she 


knew was beating for her, far away, without a 
doabt of her perfect truth and fidelity ? 

She shuddered to think that she had indulg- 
od for a moment in thoughts so untrue 10 one to 
whom she had committed her happiness, and 
who had so early wrecked it; and she longed to 
lay down her head in her own little white bed- 
room at Afton, and sleep away the anguish she 
experienced. 
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Her mother réogived her at the door tender. 
ly, and the poor, wearied girl was soon sleepiag 
heavily on her own bed, as of old; and whe 
she awoke, there was a true home feeling cme 
over her that she had never experienced in te 
splendid habitation she had been lately oca: 
pying. 

Time passed on, and a cold letter from Ha. 
man with no remittance, was received. Hester 
woke then to the necessity of labor—of consam 
and wearing labor, for she would not becomes 
burden on the kind hearts that were shelterisg 
her. She had once learned to braid straw, ad 
she easily procured the work now. She worked 
busily, and by degrees she felt calmer and hap 
pier. Her life for the last few months seemed 
only a dream; and she. rarely recurred w it 
One day, a neighbor sent in a newspeper—the 
looked over it listlessly, until she came to ths 
paragraph : 


“Lost, on the Texel, ship Forrester, of New 
York. Allon board perished. The bodies of 
two men were taken from the wreck, which wa 
fast settling in the sand, and were carried oa 
board anotner vessel. They received Curistian 
burial, the church service being read over them 
by the captain of the vessel. Tho marks 02 

clothing of the two men, proved them to be 
Arthar Fenton and Herman White.” 


Hester read it to the end, and she did no 
faint nor scream. There was a look on her face 
that told of bitterness wighgn ; for she could vot 
thus hear of the death of One who she hed be 
lieved loved her, without a struggle—but bis 
conduct towards her had gradually weaned ber 
from him, and if there was bitterness, there wi 
also a feeling of relief. God help the humo 
heart when these things are so! 

Hester’s brief dream of grandeur—how quict- 
ly had the last trace disappeared! She had 
found it-tike the Dead Sea apples—fair snd 
beautiful to the sight, but within full of sshes. 
She put on the outward tokens of mourning, pe 
haps more scrupulously, because it was all that 
she could do. She saw no one, so that she was 
saved from the hackneyed consolations which 
are so often inflicted upon mourners, and which 
she, more than any true mourner, would have 
shrank from. She knew to how frail a bark 
she had trusted her fortunes, and she bitterly 
grieved that she had so forsaken the trae bappi- 
ness she might have known, and turned to that 
which had proved only evil and misery. S¢ 
that, in the true sense of the word, she was s 
real mourner, if not as the world interprets it. 
And, moreover, Hester felt, in her heart of 
hearts, that, 
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‘hese who meet all Unsacved and meek, 
With hearts that h ‘pe may never speak, 
Seem henceforth Hghtly to be tried again. 


80 she went on, month after month, working in 
‘her own quiet way, heeding no one, and burying 
her grief in her own bosom, and striving to 
forget the past. 

It was a bright day in the sammer of 1815. 
Peace had come to give healing to the nations. 
There had been mourning for the dead who had 
fallen on the deck and on the field; and maim- 
ed soldiers had retarned home with their wounds 
still unhealed, to muse upon that apocryphal 
glory which leaves only broken hearts and shat- 
tered limbs in its path. 

Hester was sitting in her own room one morn- 

ing, when she saw a figure coming up the road 
with a slow and uncertain step ; and as the man 
spproached, she saw that he was supported by 
crutches. Something in the road obstructed 
his footsteps, and when he looked up she saw 
that it was Robert Linton. It was strange how 
perfectty calm she became after the first moment. 
She had been accustoming her mind to his re- 
tarn, for she knew that he was not among the 
killed ; and she had seen by the papers that he 
was one of the wounded, so that his appearance 
id not shock her as if she had been unprepar- 
ed. Still, she felt that he brought with him the 
same true heart, now for the first time to feel 
how deeply it had been wronged by her—and 
she could not then look upon his grief. She 
had long ego commissioned Martha to see him 
when he returned, anf tell him all before she 
met him. She, thought that then she could 
meet him calmly. But she over-rated her 
strength. Tears, which had long been pent up, 
burst passionately forth, when she saw the poor 
wounded soldier, whose “return” she had so 
often dreamed of. Trembtlingly, she found her- 
self pressed to that noble heart, and felt her 
tears kissed away. 

“We will comfort each other, dear Hester, if 
You will share the fortunes of such a poor wreck 
wlan” 

And you must not blame Hester, dear reader, 
if she weepingly renewed her vows to him who 
had won her youthful heart; a heart to which 
her falschood had brought such deep and bitter 
suffering, that even Robert might safely trust it 
agen. 

In after life, how pleasantly and happily did 
“Hester's Fortune” unfold itself. No persua- 
sion could have prevailed on either to leave the 
little secluded town of Afton, although by pra- 
dence and industry they became able to have 
chosen @ residence anywhere. Still, in that 


peseirny Come ch Sony enlarged sad best: 
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fied, they dwell with comfort and peace. Their 
manly sons and beautiful daughters have risen 
up about them, and their grand-children gather 
round them at evening to hear the story of 
“Hesrer’s Forrune.” 





LA BELLE DORMEUSE. 


A young and frail Scotch girl, scarcely more 
than a child, and beautiful as any of Walter 
Scott’s heroines, has lately attracted public at- 
tention in Paris by sleeping wherever she goes. 
Her name is Erina Wadton, and her mother has 
brought her to Paris by travel to onre her of her 
singular malady. At the she no sooner 
takes her seat in a box than she falls to sleep and 
thus remains until she is awakened, and it was 
whilst in this position that she gained the title of 
“Ta Belle Dormeuse.”” While she sleeps, she is 
said to enjoy dreams so lovely and attractive 
that the awakening into the common-place sur- 
roundings of this world displeases her, and’ she 
hastens back again into dream-land. At home, 
in a carriage, at the theatre, whenever she is 
left alone for a moment, she settles into # calm 
and sweet sleep; and with alovely and child- 
like face, and dreams such as she enjoys, one 
can readily imagine that her face in sleep is 
the centre of attraction for all eyes, and that 
she well merits the title of “The Beautiful 
Sleeper.” The symptoms of this case betray 
the existence of the curious forms of hysteria, 
and no doubt after time hes cured her of the ab- 
normal condition in which she now finds her- 
self, she will look back upon shat period with as 
much fear as she now doos with delight.—Zng- 
ish paper. 





THE PUZZLED IRISHMAN. 

Dining | our last conflict with Great Britain, « 
num! our troops were engaged in re; 
the fordficatens of Niagara i and whl oe 
gaged, the enemy commenced a pretty sl re, 
so that it oceupicd nearly the whole oF the tims 
of our forces to keep onthe lookout for the shots 
of the enemy. Finding that they did not make 
much headway, they stationed a son of the Em- 
erald Isle to give warning when a shot or shell 
was coming. This the sentinel faithfully per- 
formed, alternately singing ont, “shot,” “shells,” 
“shot,” “sbells,” entil finally the enemy started 
& Congreve rocket, which Pat had never seen be- 
fore. He hesitated, and seeing it elevate, he 
shouted: “Shot! and, by Jabers, the gan with 
it.”— Boston Herald. 





LINE UPON LINE. 

A Western pedagogue, in “ the youn, 
idea how to Shock” found it very ‘diffcale . 
impress the letter “ G.”” open the memory of an 
urchin of four years. le finally asked the 
young hopeful, by way of illustration : 
does your father say to the horses, when he 
wants them to tarn to the right 7” 
along, 2.401” exclaimed the youthful igy, 
his countenance lit up with animation. 6 
teacher has since adopted a different manner of 


iMaswating his subjects. 
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THERE’S A FUTURE STILL FOR ME. 





BY PRANK YRESQUILL. 

‘When disappointments vex the seul, 
And brightest hopes have died, 

While e’en the past cannot console, 
Though keenly it may chide; 

‘When present cares would drive me mad, 
And from their scourge 1’d flee, 

One only thought can make me giad, 
There's a future still for me. 


When I am slighted by the proud, 
And thom of nobler birth, 

By them with trifling sense endowed, 
And lees of moral worth— 

‘While in obseurity I dwell, 
And from her cave the world nrost see, 

‘With bitter scorn I love to say: 
‘There's a future still for me. 


Though I have strove in vain to win 
Some share of public praise, 

My efforts yet have ever been 
‘A failure all my days; 

And if mishap for aye I find, 
I still might bend the knee, 

And bring the blissful thought to mind, 
‘There's a fatare still for me. 
+ wee + ______ 


LOVE AND FORTUNE. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Ong evening in “August, 1723, in the city of 
Weissembourg, in Alsace, three persons were 
together in a smell apartment of modest ap- 
pearance—a man whose hair was beginning to 
turn gray, @ young girl in the flower of youth 
and beauty, and an officer who was, at most, but 
twenty years of age. The first, whose features 
expressed at once dignity and mildness, courage 
and melancholy, was seated before a table, his 
* head resting on one hand, while the other was 

mechanically turning over some papers. This 

occupation and this reverig did not prevent him 
from listening attentively to the words addressed 
to him by the young man, who was respectfally 
leaning over the back of his chair. Seated 
apart, in the embrasure of a window, the young 
girl was also listening with a curiosity whieh she 
-did not conceal, but which was unfortunately of 
no avail, for the conversation was in a language 
-of which she did not understand one -word, in 
Buglish ; her eyes, also, were often lifted from 


‘the embroidery beneath her fingers, and rested [ 


upon the two interlocutors with glances fall of 
tender solicitude for the one and naive politeness 
- for the other. 

The principal personage of this little scene 
was Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, dethroned 
by Peter the Great, living then in poverty, in 
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Alsace, on 8 moderate pension allowed bith by 
France. The young lady was his danghter, the 
only consolation of his exile, and the young ma 
was the Count d’Estrees, captain in a regiment 
which the court of Louis XV. had given fors 
guard to the dethroned king. 

Honored by the particular friendship of Stan. 
islaus, the Count d’Estrees had become a fre 
quent guest at his house, and had made Franes 
beloved there, the worthy representative of 
which he was, by the brilliant qualities and 
agreeable defects of his character. This erea- 
ing he had something very important to say to 
the monarch, judging by the language be had 
chosen in order not to be understood by the 
princess, and by the looks of embarrasmest 
which he cast, as he spoke, from the face of the 
father to that of the daughter. When he bal 
arrived at that point of the conversation which 
he appeared to fear as much as he desired, be 
suddenly stopped, and, losing at ence coun 
nance and voice, could only stammer timidlyte 
words, “‘ distinguished favor.” 

“A favor!” exclaimed Stanislaus, with joy- 

fal astonishment; ‘can you have a favor to uk 
of me, myfriend? It shall be granted  thow- 
sand times, if it isin my power! It is 90 long 
since I have conferred benefits on ‘any one, that 
T had renounced forever this sweet prerogative 
of royalty. Speak then without constraint, dear 
count, and let me become king again one in- 
stant, that I may make one person happy ia my 
life !”” . 
“Sire,” returned D’Estrees, making an effort 
to control himself, “‘deign to forget your great 
ness, instead of remembering it; for I must for 
got it myself, and think only of your goodse, 
in order to risk the avowal which I have to make 
you. I love your daughter, sire, and I dare a 
pire to become your son-in-law.” 

On hearing these words, Stanislaus sterted, 
hastily withdrew the hand which he had exteol- 
ed to the young man, and, rising to his full 
height, with the movement of the king whow 
foot is resting on hig throne, said to the captain: 

“You love the princess, count?” And the 
severity of his tonc, as well as of his look, rt 
called all the distance which there was between 
the titles of count and princess. 

“Tt is true, sire,” returned the officer, reply: 
ing at the same time to the thought of the king 
and his own; “‘itis true, ‘I have been rash, 
insensate, in daring to fix my love on your 
august daughter. But the fault is in you and in 
herself, not less than in me.” 

“What do you mean? Am I not the first 0 
receive the ayowal of your impradence !” 
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“*Re-assure yourself, sire, and suffer me to 
justify myself! When I came to Weissembourg, 
when I saw you for the first time, I found in you 
& monarch who had lost sothing of his majesty, 
im your daughter « princess worthy of all my 
respect ; but I appeal to yourself, whether either 
of you has ceased, since that day, to lay aside 
your rank im my presence—to make me forget 
the abyss which separated us. Have yon not 
been the first to pass it, have you not extended 
your hand towards me, have you not called me 
your friend? ‘Your friend! Ah! my whole de- 
fence, as well as my fault, lies in theee words. 
How could I remember that you were king, 
while you seemed to forget it yourself, while you 
‘were to me almost a father ¢ And your daughter, 
after having venerated her as a sovereign, after 
having adored her as a master-piece of the Cre- 
ator, may I net love her as she has reveated her- 
self to me, daily, as the best, the most angelic, 
the most motlest of women? Forhas she been 
anything else with regard to me, sire? Once 
more, I appeal to yourself! Ifmy boldness has 
offended you, st least seek to understand and 
pity it; and if I have but dreamed, do not be in 
haste to awakes me.” 

The sincere emotion which animated these 
words was remarked by the young girl, and in- 
votantarily communicated itself to Stanislaus. 
‘His countenance by degrees changed; his ha- 
bitual benevolence resumed its place there, and 
tenderness succeeded to severity. Casting an 
indulgent glance en the humid eyes of the cap- 
tain, he took his hand again and made him sit 
down by his side. 

“Yes,” said he, gently shaking his head, 
“this is indeed love, the finest and most precious 
sentiment of the soul—when it is durable; you 
are a brave and loyal young man, D’Katrees ; 
you are worthy to espouse a queen, as my daugh- 
ter is worthy to espouse aking. But I am no 
longer a king. I was wrong just now to believe 
that I was so still ; I ought not to cease to be to 
you a friend, to my daughter a father; these 
are the only titles left me, they are at least the 
most sacred to my heart; I will falfil their 
énties.”” 

The voice of the prince trembled, as he fin- 
ished this sentence. As he said, the illusion of 
a&tmoment had vanished ; the man and the father 
took the place of the monarch. He passed his 
and over his-ferehead two or three times, let it 
test for = few momerts on his eyes, and revealed, 
ashe removed it, tears he could no fonger control. 

“Speak, sire,” exclaimed D’Estrees, palpi- 
tating with hope. 

‘Stanislaus looked at his daughter, in order to 
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find in this sight the courage which he needed, 
and addressing the captain in a softened voice, 
said, slowly: 

“ My friend, have you indeed a deep and last- 
ing love for my daughter ?” 

“Entire and eternal!’ interrupted the young 
man, with a passionate exaggeration which 
brought a smile on the king’s lips. 

“ Well,” replied Stanislaus, “since my daugh- 
ter must, Hike myself, renounce the honors of a 
throne, Ionght, on my part, to Himit myself to 
securing her happiness, and I believe, my dear 
count, that no one is better calenlated than your- 
self to aid me in this mission.” 

« Ah, you restore me to life—” 

“Hear me to the end. I attach one express 
condition to the accomplishment of your desires. 
In abdicating royal grandeur, the princess can- 
not descend below a certain rank which ensures 
a suitable condition to her descendants. Become 
duke and peer, ard her hand is yours. It is the 
least I can demand, and I do not think you will 
require the impossible.” 

“ Ah, for such a prize, of what would I not be 
capable! Before a year, sire, I will be duke and 
peer, or I will no longer exist. The regent is 
the friend of my family ; he wishes me well—he 
will give me an opportunity to merit the title 
which I will immediately go to solicit of his 
majesty.” . 

As he spoke thus, the count rose, wishing to 
go at that very instant to write for leave of ab- 
sence; bat, his glance having met that of the 
king’s daughter, more puzzled than ever by the 
scene she had witnessed, he made an expressive 
gesture, which said: ‘ Will she love me as I 
love her?” And he was about to throw himself 
at her feet to obtain this sweet assurance at the ”. 
price of the most tender avowals, when Stanis- 
laus stopped him authoritatively, whispering : 

“One other condition, my friend; if my 
danghter does not yet love you, fear not that 
she will ever love another. Iwill be responsible 
for her heart, as well as my own. You know 
how dear you have rendered to us whatever ap- 
pertains to France. Already proud of being in 
some sort Freuch in her exile, she will be happy 
to espouse a Frenchman. But do not hasten 
matters, and do not tempt Providence. Leave 
this place as a friend, and re-appear as a lover 
only on the day when there shall no longer be an 
obstacle to your happiness. This is a promise 
which I exact from your reason as well as from 
yor loyalty.” 

D’Estrees submitted to this condition and re- 
mained faithfal to it, whatever effort it might 
have costhim. <A week afterwards, he received 
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his dismissal, and left Weissembourg without 
having said a word of his love to the daughter 
of Stanislaus, his only encouragement from her 
being the sincere regret which she manifested at 
the appréaching absence of one fn whom she 
had been acenstomed to see the personification 
of the finest nation in the world. 

Immediately on arriving at Paris, D’Estrees 
hastened to the regent and made him promise to 
dispose Louis XV. favorably for the audiencs 
whieh he was about to request of his majesty. 
In fact, at the expiration of a few days, he was 
received at the Tuileries by the young king, in 
presence of the Duke of Orleans. The two 
princes gracefally placed him at his ease, and-he 
boldly said : 

“ Sire, I come to submit to your royal good- 
mess a request on which my life depends. I 
have raised my desires so high, that neither my 
name, my services, nor my devotion will be a 
sufficient recommendation ; but if my ancestors 
have deserved well of the country and of your 
fathers, if any recompense is still due to their 
memory, any honor to their race, let this honor 
and this recompense be mine, sire! I shall 
know how to render myself worthy, in the fu- 
tare, of what I may have obtained as an encour- 
agement. My whole life shall be devoted to 
your majesty and to my country. I will raise 
myself to the height of the rank you may. have 
gocorded me.” ; 

“ To whas great favor do you aspire, my dear 
count ?” interrupted the regent, with his custom- 
ary frankness. , 

“To the title of duke and peer,” replied the 
captain, gravely. 

The king and the regent were so astonished, 
that they made him repeat the words thrice. 
‘When D’Estrees had obeyed them, the former 
seemed petrified on his seat, and the latter 

his with amusing haste. 

“ Duke and peer!” exclaimed the regent, dis- 
conecerting the young man by a look ; “ the air 
of Alsace must have turned your head. Duke 
and peer at the age of twenty, after a fiseside 
campaign with the ex-king of Poland! You 
cannot really expect this?” 

Louis XV. disarmed, by an indulgent smile, 
the irony of his uncle, and requested the’ Count 
d’Eatrees to give his reason for asking a duchy. 
. “In fact,” said the officer, blushing, “ this 
reason alone can justify my rashnegs. I have 
acquired my ambition from love.” 

At this word, the regent sighed and made a 
movement of jesting eompassion, while the king 
become more attentive, beckoned to the count to 
continue, and looked at him earnestly. 
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+ Yeo, sire,” returned the latter, re-animsting 
at the fire of his own words, “3 address myself 
to you im the name of the purest, most ardent, 
and most honorable leve. She whom I love 
merits a crown by her birth, as well as by ber 
beauty.” 

“ Bhe is. then very beantifnl and very illesth 
ous?” interrupted Louis XV. with s visible im 
terest, which was begining te be changed ino 
sympathy. 

And the captain, feeling that he no longer bad 
to deal with a king giving audience, bet wih s 
young maa captivated by a love confidence, daw 
a brilliant and detailed pictare of the perfection 
and merits of her who had captivated his beat. 

“ T repeat to you, sire, added he, enthasieth 
eally, “an alliance with her would do hour 
to s monarch, and her father will be satisied, ia 
order to grant me her hand, with the title whic 
I solicit of your majesty.” 

“Indeed,” observed the regent, ironically, 
“this good father is not difficult.” 

“No, Monsioar Duke,” hastily replicd the 
captain, “for he ie mo other than Stanislas, 
King of Poland.” 

“His daughter love you!” exclaimed Leis 
XV. wonderingly. 

“TI do not know, and she is herself igneraxt 
of my intentions ; but she will leve me, I hepe, 
and it rests with you, sire, whether I becom 
her happy husband.” 

‘The king remained for a few moments sict; 
looking at the officer with an attention miaged 
with eavy, and was perhaps about to here 
granted his request, in an impulse of gees 
osity, when be was interrupted by a bart of 
laughter fram the regent. 

“Pray, sire,” said the Intter, sdvanciag 
warde Louis XV., “de not listen to your 
and heart, and beware of rendering yourself 
aceomplice-inan act ef folly.” 

“ Of folly 1” said D’Eatrees, with suppresed 
indignasion. 

“ Yes, of folly,” parsued the dake. “A ge 
tleman of your name to espouse the denghter of 
Stanislaus, of an elective ex-king, who hss 20 
means of subsistence but the alme which wodele 
owt to bim threagh pity! You could not chowe 
a worse party in all Burope; you wooll no 
have a crown of dowry, my dear sir, apd yoo 
must support your father-in-law out of yost it: 
come. The peorest financier in. Paris 
make a better bargain. Hold, I knew # yous 
girl, who wonld suit you exacaly, the daughter of 
a fermergoneral, who was presented to as th 
other day, a charming person, about sixet> 
the fiawet ayes in the world, and.» comp of 
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three millions! Here is something, I think,’ 
which will make you forget your little Pole. 
Gome, it is decided. I will undertake to make 
the match ; you shall be a millionsire, aad the 
duchy shall come by-and-by. What do you say 
to it, ire 9” 

‘Fhe king couki not repress a smile, though he 
regarded the pretensions of D’Estrees in. quite 
adi@erent light from his uacle. As for D’Estrees 
himself, respect alone prevented him from re- 
faeting with eagernces the josts which seemed to 
him 20 many blasphemies., ‘Phe hour for the 
council came to cut short the energetic appeal he 
‘was about to address to the heart of the monarch. 

“ Whea shall I make you faithless?” asked 
the duke, with the most gracious sang:froid, as 
be rose to accompany Lonis XV. 

Hever!’ exclaimed the captain. 

“Fomorrow,” retamed the regent, ‘‘to-mor- 
row evening, repair to the Palais Royal, to my 
putt souper. It is a challenge, Monsiear Count.” 

“TJ will accept it, monseigneur,” replied the 
officer, proudly. “Your majesty shall bo the 
judge,” added he, saluting the king, who with- 
drew, pensively, after having given him a emile 
of encouragement. 

One year, toa day, efter the first scene of our 
sory, on a dark and gloomy evening towards 
night, Stanislaus was alone with his daughter, 
st the extremity of the little saloon of Wices- 
embourg, where we have already seen them to- 
gether. The modest apartment was not yet 
lighted, aad the countenance of the ex-king was 
im perfect harmony with this melancholy twi- 
light. A fixed and discouraging idea seemed to 
torment his mind, and the young girl could not 
szcceed in dispelling it, after having in vain re- 
quested his confidence. 

“ Another ingrate, doubtless,” suddenly sighed 
the monarch, beginning to walk about the room. 
“ As for this one,” continued be, “he shall have 
neither pardon nor favor. But I will think no 
more of it,” he hastened to add, with an air of 
feigned indifference. And he returned towards 
bis daughter and looked at her tenderly. 

“Of whom are you speaking?” asked the 
latter, gently. 

“Of a young man whom I loved, whose af- 
fection had smiled on my old age: like a last 
hope—of the Count d’Estrees, who is probably 
20 longer thinking of me.” 

“Do not believe it, father. Does he no 
longer send you those letters whieh you so ab- 
eolutely refased to let me read?” 

“ Not one for-six months,” replied Stanislaus. 
“« Another ingrate, I tell you! Forget him, as 
I do, and let us never speak of him again.” 
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At the moment he finished these words, which 
the young girl had received as a command, sadly 
casting down her-hea4, a domestic entered the 
saloon, and after having placed two flambeaux 
on the table, presented two letters which had 
just arrived from Paris. The one had been 
brought by express, the other by the ordinary 
courier. The king took the latter first, and 
carelessly approaching one of the flambeaux, 
exclaimed : 

“Tam not mistaken! Can I have condemned 
him too soon? It is from him! it is indeed 
from him! Here is his signature. Gord d’Es- 
trees, pardon! Pardon him also, my child- 
Some malady, doubtless, some campaign, per- 
haps'some disgrace, must have prevented htm 
from'writing. Come, bring both lights and tet 
me read this.” The princess withdrew to the 
other end of the saloon, and Stanislaus has- 
tened to devour with his eyes the captain's tet- 
ter. But hardly had he read half of it, when’ 
he tarned pale, trembled, and threw the paper 
on the table with a despairing sigh. 

“ What is the matter, father?” exclaimed the 
young princess, immediately returning towards 
him. 


“Nothing; ask me nothing !” said the king, 
in a broken voice, while he hastened to wipe 
away the tears which were falling from his eyes, 
in epite of himself. ‘Embrace me, my child,” 
added he, immediately seeking in his tenderness 
the consolation of his sorrow. 

‘Phe princess silently clasped him in her arms, 
and loaded him with the most tender caresses. 
But he quickly left her to go to seck air at a 
window. He was stifling with grief, mortifica- 
tion and anger. And he had reason ; for in the 
letter he had just read, D’Estrees announced te 
him that he was compelled to relinquish the 
hand of his daughter and restore to’ him his 
royal word. Recognizing himself too late se 
unworthy of so high an alliance, he excused his 
retreat by the impossibility of obtaining the ti- 
tles of duke and peer, and expressed his pro- 
found regrets in terms which poorly disguised 
his inconstancy. 

‘Witt his infallible skill on these occasions, the 
regent, overturning all the ideas of his protege 
respecting marriage, had succeeded in persnad- 
ing him ttat the daughter of the poor king of 
Poland was unworthy of him, and hed anni- 
hilated his lofty sentiments under a double fire 
of jests and from the fine eyes of the daughter 
of the farmer general. Stanislaus had therefore 
uselessly abdicated his royal majesty in favor of 
an inconstant young man, and his paternal pre- 
tensions had been raised too high ! 
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While he was tasting apart, with rage and 
despair, this last drop of the chalice of misfor- 
tune and of exile, the princess knew not what 
remedy to apply to a wound the depth of which 
she dared not question, and, for want of any 
other method of consolation, was beginning to 
weep with the king, when a sudden idea came to 
her mind, at sight of the second letter forgotten 
on the table, 

“My father,” said she, hastening to present 
it to him, “ you have not read both despatches ; 
here is one which may perhaps bring you better 
news.” 

“Faithless and unworthy!’ murmured the 
prince, without listening to hie daughter. “If 
you knew, my child! if you knew!” And he 
was about to have told her all. ‘But no, no,” 
resumed he, “this is a secret with which I ought 
not to trouble your pure soul. Only promise to 
speak no more to me of France or of French- 
men, unless to curse them |” 

“Q, my father!” interrupted the princess, 
with the sorrowful eagerness with which one de- 
fends a last illusion; ‘compose yourself, I en- 
treat, and read this second letter. See, it is 
sealed with the arms of Louis XV.” 

“Tt is doubtless,” said Stanislaus, disdain- 
fally breaking the seal, ‘‘the payment of some 
arrears of our pension. So,” parsued he, re- 
turning to seat himself beside the table, “I still 
remain dependent on the king’s bounty. But 
this shall not be; I will be indebted to myself 
alone for support, even were it necessary for me 
to take in some foreign troops, the simple grade 
with which I commenced.” - 

As he spoke thus, he opened the despatch. 
He had no sooner read a few lines, than he was 
agitated with an emotion still more violent than 
at first, although it was of an opposite nature 
He arose, as if in delirium; his eyes were 
troubled ; he grew red and pale by turns, ex- 
claimed, “my daughter!” extended the paper 
to the princess, and, dropping in her arms, fell 
immediately without consciousness. 

Notwithstanding all the cares lavished upon 
him, his swoon lasted nearly an hour; and it 
was only when he came to ‘himself that the 
princess, reassured, cast her eyes on the des- 
patch. Itcame from the court of France, and 
solicited of Stanislaus the hand of his daughter, 
Marie Leczinsks, for the King of France and 
Navarre. 

. The scene of audience which we have de- 
scribed had entirely different consequences for 
Louis XV. and the Count d’Estrees. Strack 
with the impassioned eulogies which the Polish 
princess had inspired in the latter, the young 
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king had involuntarily turned his thoughts to 
wards Marie Lecsinsks, at the same time that 
the forgetful lover had turned his towards the 
opulent daughter of the fasmer-general. The 
sympathetic interest which the misfortanes of 
Stanislaus had naturally inspired in him, had by 
degrees converted this vague impression into s 
more real sentiment. Impartial reports bed 
confirmed in his eyes the poetic picture draws 
by the captain of the rare qualities of the young 
foreigner. In fine, on the day when the Duke 
de Bourbon presented to him 2 list of the noblest 
princesses of Europe who could aspire to the 
honor of his alliance, he had added to these 
brilliant names the humble name of the dasghter 
of the dethroned prince, and had chosen her ss 
his wife. 

A week after the marriage of the Cou 
@’Estrees with Mile, d’Astanieres, the Dake of 
Orleans espoused Marie Lecainska in the cube 
dral of Strasbourg, by proxy, for the King of 
France and Navarre. 





THE POET MOORE. 


Alluding to Tom Moore, Mr. Irving said that 
he took extraordinary pains with all he wrom. 
He used to compose his walking up am 
down a gravel walk in his garden and when be, 
had a line, a couplet, or a stanza polished to suit 
his mind, he would go to a little semmerbonse 
near by, and write it down. He used to thisk 
ten lines a good day's work, and would keep the 
little poem for weeks, waiting for a single word. 
On one occasion, he was riding with Mr. Moore 
in a cab, in Paris, and the driver 
drove into a holein the pavement, which gar 
the vehicle a tremendous jolt. Moore ws 
tossed aloft, and on regaining his seat, exclaimed, 
“ By Jove, I’ve got it.” “Got what!” said his 
companion, in some alarm. “My word,” ¥# 
the reply. “I have been trying for it these ve 
weeks, and now that rascal has jolted it oat 
me.” On reaching his room, Moore i 
the word, and immediately despatched the f0- 
ished song to his publisher in Londen.—Hom 
Journal, 

—————_+<-2 + 


PRIMITIVE MARRIAGES. 


‘The marriages of the poor in the rare dix 
tricts of western France are conducted in @ t 
ion altogether unique. The happy pair are iat 
only united without a penny in their pocket, : 
they invite all the surrounding families @ 0 
marriage festival. Each guest, however, 8 Oy 
pected to be a contributor both to the feast (a 
to the housekeeping stock of the young peok © 
Some bring wine, honey or corn, and othett is 
en, and even money. Thes a liberal supply 
scrambled together, and the utmost hilarity pre- 
vails. Frequently as manyas three Duntt 
ple assemble at thése bridals, and their con! idly 
tions often constitute the sum total of the Wore, 
goods with which the newly married 
mence life tegether.—Philadelphia : 


THE NORTH SEA PIRATE. 


A MOMENT. 





BY FANBY BERL. ‘ 





°Tls the breath of a moment, which no one regardeth, 
‘That holdeth the key to each secret of life; 
‘Tiss moment that oft our long watching rewardeth, 
And calms the dark waters of sorrow and strife. 
Its breath may seem nothing, but yet ‘tle extending, 
A power the sublimest our being can know; 
Amoment may yield us @ bliss without ending— 
A moment consign us to darkness and woe! 


Its circle may flash with a beauty that ages 

May crown as imortal, and hallow ite birth; 
A moment may question the wisdom of sages, 

And change the whole system of science and earth. 
A moment—the soul of the painter can feel 1t— 

16 thrills through his frame with e spirit like fire; 
A moment—0 once let the gifted reveal it, 

And heaven is short of the height "twould aspire. 


te 
THE NORTH SEA PIRATE. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





‘Tre incidents of the following story I be- 
Beve have never yet been printed in any con- 
nested form. Many years ago they were men- 
tioned in some of the English papers, but not in 
ech a manner as to convey the whole trath to 
the people, though one portion of them was 
widely enough circulated. 

For a long while, a daring pirate had infested 
the North Sea, or as it is otherwise termed, the 
German Ocean. His name was Gondebald 
Gower, s Welchman by birth, and naturally of 
a roving, adventurous spirit. But he had never 
shown any disposition for evil until his father 
and two brothers were publicly hanged for as- 
sisting in hiding some contraband liquors. From 
the hour that saw his beloved relatives murdered 
for s0 slight a cause, Gondebald became an 
svowed avenger. He swore that England 
theuki have cause to know that a Gower still 
lived. In the spring after his father and brothers 
were executed; he fitted out a vessel from some 
port on the coast of Cornwall, and made his way 
at once to the North Sea, where he cruised 
abeat, evading all pursuers, and intercepting 
many of the traders to and from Denmark and 
the Baltic. At the end of a year, his name had 
become a terror to all traders, and many a 
merchant refused flatly to send his wares across 
that sea until the pirate was captured. 

It was a brig in which Gower had originally 
tailed, but many men who had seen him said 
that he now sailed in  barque, though others 
swore positively that he still retained his brig. 
The fact was, he did still keep his brig, but be 
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had « small mizzen-mast which he could step at 
will. His vessel was about three hundred tone 
burthen, an excellent sailer, and carried twelve 
brass guns—eighteen pounders. Gower knew 
that she was the smartest sailer on the coast 
when he bought her. 

Another year passed away, and finally the pi- 
rate’s depredations became so frequent and so 
grave in result, that it was determined by gov- 
ernment not to rest until he was taken. He had 
even gone so far as to cut a richly laden barque 
out from the mouth of the Thames, which he. 
carried off in safety, and having robbed her of 
everything valuable, he sent her back. 

In the month of August, 1802, two sloops-of. 
war were fitted out at Scarborough, and their 
commanders had orders to craiee until the pirate 
was captured. They were the Lanark and the 
Simoon. One day, shortly before they were to 
sail, s man came on board the Lanark and in- 
quired for Captain Forbush, who had command. 
He was shown into the cabin at the captain’s re- 
quest, and there introduced himself as Capt. 
George Severn. He said that the pirate Gower 
had robbed him of all he possessed, and he 
wished to be revenged. 

“Tf you sail as you are,” he said, “you will 
hardly capture the wretch, for he has as many 
different shapes for his vessel as there are differ- 
ent veseels afloat. Bat I know him—I know 
him by marks which I cannot mistake. Take 
me with you, and you shall secure him.” 

Captain Forbush conferred with bis officers ; 
and after hearing the applicaat’s plea once more, 
it was decided to admit him. He was a tall, 
handsomely-built man, with a frame very finely 
moulded and knit together, and with a most pre- 
possessing appearance. He was not far, from 
five-and thirty years of age, and in addition to 
features as regular and faultless as could be, he 
possessed an eye which seemed to look-throagh 
and through the object gased upon. 

It was on the twenty-seventh of August that 
the two men-of-war sailed. The Lanark was to. 
cruise south of the latitude of Scarborough, and° 
the Simoon north of that. Not only Capt. For- 
bush, bat the officers generally, were pleased 
with Severn’s company. He was fall of wit and 
anecdote, and also possessed of great knowledge 
and sound sense. He beguiled many a weary 
hour for them, and enlivened their social circle. 

At length, on the tenth day ont, a sail hove 
in sight to the southward. It was soon made 
out to be a brig, and the Lanark gave chase. 
This was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was not until five, however, that she was 
brought near enough to see her hull. 


M4 
“Is it the pirate?” asked Forbush, taming 


towards Severn. 

The latter individual gazed through the glass 
long and steadily, and with great apparent anxi- 
ety, and finally he said, as he lowered the instru- 
ment : 

“TI do not think it is the pirate; but yet I may 
be mistaken. Those spars are not lofty enough 
for Gower’s vessel, nor are the sails heavy 
enough. Bat let us speak her—that is, if we 
can. Her running away is the only thing I do 
not like.” 

It was decided to keep on the chase, for the 
corvette was gradually gaining. At seven 

. Ofclock the Lanark fired a gun, but the brig 
did not heave to. At dark, the chase was still 
too far distant to be reached by the sloop’s 
guns, and it was arranged that she shonld keep 
on a few miles further, and then heave to for the 
night. It was very anmoying, the captain said, 
to have night shut in so soon. But Severn de- 
clared that he did not believe that brig to be 
Gower’s vessel. 

“ However,” he added, ‘there is one thing I 
do believe, and that is, that I am very unwell. 
‘My head aches, and my stomach is badly off. I 
believe I must turn in, and in the morning we'll 
be after the brig again, if she is in sight.” 


So Severn went to his state-room, which was. 


neer the bulk-head of the gun-room, and re- 

, quested that he might not be disturbed. All re- 
mained quiet in his room antil about eleven 
o'clock, and then he quietly arose and dressed 
himself. Bathe did not don his usual garb. 
He put on a» pair of pants, or trewsers, which 
were made of oil-cloth, and fitted very close to 
his skin; the garb was whole and tight at the 
bottom, combining stockings and pents in one. 
And it came nigh being whole at the other end, 
too; for it came up to the arms and covered 
them. Next he drew on a curiously constracted 
jacket, which buttoned up in front, but which 
hung very loosely about him. It was made of 
some sort of gummed silk, and very firm and 
stout. His next movement was te draw on a 
pair of common sailor's trewsers, and then he 
lighted a lamp and placed it within a small lan- 
tern, which he could curiously coneeal in his bat, 
there being « small cone-like addition upon the 
crown, with sufficient aperture for the escaping 
of the smoke, and other hales in the side for the 
eatrance of air, - 

His next movement was to reise a plank from 
the floor of his room. Upoa thie, some one 
taust have been at work very recently, for that 
plank was never known to be removed by those 
who knew most about the vesecl. But it was 
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up now, and next & plate of iron was removed 
beneath. From this, Severn could look into the 
ship’s magasine, and also frem this point be 
could reach into the lightroom, where the stop- 
cock was. Awhile he listened, as if to sssun 
himself that no one was about, and thea be 
turned the cock. On the next instant, a ram of 
water was heard, and—the powder-magesin 
was being filled! AHour readers are probably 
aware that the magazines of all vessels of war 
are farnished with a pipe which connects with 
the water upen the ontaide of the vessel, ad 
this is made tight by means of 2 nicely fitted 
stop-cock, which is in the adjoining room. This 
is for the purpose of flooding the magazine in 
case of fire. 

Ere long, the magazine was fall, and dhe 
Severn stopped the ceck and srose, and having 
replaced the plank, he secered the lantern in his 
hat, and then noiselessly glided Mpm his state 
room. He made his way forward on the berth 
deck, and thea ascended to the forecestie. The 
ship had a topgallant forecastle, and the strasgt 
man went under this upon ¢he starboard sil, 
where the officers’ round-house was. The bridle 
port was open, and without being observed, be 
glided out and dropped into the water, asd wih 
afew movements of his feet and hands he ws 
clear of the bows. He now stopped, and bar- 
ing found a small tube connected with his jacket, 
he applied it to his lips, and ere long the canoes 
garment had become distended to more thu 
Falstaffian proportions. The ship gradaslly 
moved away from him, for she was ssi 
headway enough to give her helm power ove 
her, and then he struck out in a south-cssmly 
direction. ‘He might exert himeelf,.or not, 
he chose, for that inflated jacket was amply 
sufficient to keep him afloat. * 

As seon as he was well sway on the ship’ 
larboard quarter, he took his lantern from his 
hat, and turned its only bright side to the walt 
west—that being in an opposite direction from 
the sloop of-war. The glass of the lantera # 
a powerful, clear lens, and its light was pecelisy. 
He held it aloft as high as he could, not exartiog 
himself much otherwise. In half an hoor, thé 
sound of oars struck upon his ear, and soon ef 
terwards a boat was by his sidey 

“ Bafe, boys, safe!” he cried, as be reached 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“Ah, Captain Gower, we've been vary 
easy about ye. We was afeared ye coulda’s go 
right into the lion’s month with safety.” 

“Bat I did, though, my brave boys, asd I 
have him by the mane, too, So you've kept the 
sloop in sight since dark 1” 


TES BORTE SEA PIRATE. 


“Yea, sir. A man was stationed aloft, and he 
coafid ase her bineacle light. We got your let- 
ter by old Mark, the innkeeper, tellin’ us 
whieh craft yo was in, and where she would 
cruise.” 

“ Aad you saw my light plainly $” 

“Just like a beacon, capt’n.” 

“Allright. So mew for the old brig, and in 
the morning the Lasark sleop-of-war is ours!” 

e * * * * * 

With the first streak of dawn, Captain For- 
bash was wpon his deck, and as soon as a slight 
mint bad lifted which bad settled upon the wa- 
ter since midnight, the brig was seen not more 
than a mile and a half distant upon the larbeard 
quarter. The wind was now from the northward 
and westward, and the ship was cloee-hauled 
upon the larboard tack. The captain eedered 
thet the chip should be put about, and then he 
sent for “ Captain Severn.” 

“Tell him to come up at once, for the strange 
trig is close under our weather quarter.” 

Bet in a few moments, the messenger re- 
tamed aad reported that Captain Seve was 
net im his stateroom. So the boatewain was 
ordered to pass the word over the ship for Sev- 
(ca, while the gunmer cast loose his guns, and 
pespared for action. 

“Ha,” cried Windormear, the first lienten- 
amt, “the fellow has shown his bloody flag! 
Bee—the black field, with death’s head in the 
contre f”” 

“ What!” uttered the captain, in amazement. 
“Does the fellow mean to engage as? Light 
the matches, gunners! Mr. Windermear, call 
te quarters at once! Throw open the magazine 
tad station the boys! By heavens, our small 
ams should have been loaded before! But be 
quick! Engage us! Engage His Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Lanark? My soul, he’s crazy with 
his successes. ‘But I'll teach him a—” 

“The magazine’s all afloat, sir!” at this mo- 
ment reported the gunner, pale as death, and 
twembling like an aspen. 

“What! afloat? The mag—” 

Bat the captain could not believe it. He 
Twhed to the companion-way and leaped down. 
The tight door had been opencd—it was a trap- 
door—and there was but one sea of water vis- 
ible where all the powder was! As soon as 
Forbush could fairly comprehend the fatal trath, 
hestaggered back on deck and ordered the guns 
Ret to be fired until he gave the word. The 
ship carried twenty guns, and they were all 
loaded, and the captain meant to use them to 
the best advantage. 

At this moment, a shot from the brig. struck 
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the ship's quarter-boat, and knocked the stem 
and bows out. 

“ Every gun is spiked, sir!” reported the gan- 
ner, paler than ever. 

“A traitor |” gasped the captain, as soon as 
he could speak. 

Where is Severn?” uttered the lieutenant. 

The captain started back at these words, for 
the truth flashed upon him. He started to the: 
nearest gun, and found that the spike could only 
be removed by drilling. But, there was another 
thing to attend to, now, for the pirate was close 
alongside, and the grape and canister bogan to 
be poured in upon her deck. In a few minutes 
more the brig was near enough to use small 
arms, and the may-of-war’s-men began to fall. 

“ Mercifal heavens!” groaned Forbush; “ we 
can’t stand this! Not a shot can we return, 
save from some half-dozen pistols which may be 
leaded !” 

“ This is terrible!” responded Windermear. 

And well be might say so, for the men were 
falling fast aboat him, and not a single answer- 
ing shot could they retarn. 

“ Dowa with the flag! down with it!” gasped 
the captain, as a musketball passed through 
his hat. 

The flag was lowered, and in a few minutes 
more the brig was alongside, and he whom they 
had known as George Bevern, stepped on board. 

“ Captain Forbush, I bid you a good.morn- 
ing,” he very politely said, raising his hatas he 
spoke. 

“ Who—who art thou!” the captain whis- 
pered, while his eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

“Gospzsatp Gower, at your service,” 
was the reply. “I told you I would bring 
you alongside of the North Sea Pirate.” 

“ Then you are—the same man 1” 

“Yea, sir. Bat we must to business now. 
Your sword, if you please. Ah—thank you. 
Now muster yoar men.” 

The man.of-war’s-men were mustered and se- 
cured, such as lived, while the dead—forty-seven 
in number—were moved away for a decent 
barial service. Gower had been very careful to 
injure the ship as little as possible, so he found 
her now in very good condition. He proceeded 
at once to have all the valuable articles taken 
from his own vessel to his prize, and when this 
was done, he ordered all lights ont and then re- 
moved the powder, stowing it for the present in 
the hold. There was a goodly quantity on board 
the brig, and as soon as he had got that out, he 
took such arms as he wanted, and then got out 
the.bopt. Next he scuttled his old vessel, and 
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then cast her off and let her go; and ere long 
she went down, never to rise again! 

After this, Gower had the brig’s boats brought 
alongside, and into ‘these he ordered the captive 
captain to go and take his crew. There were 
ninety-five of the crew left, and the brig’s four 
boats gave them ample room. 

“Now,” said Gower, I shall give you three 
days’ previsions.” 

“ But it is.a week’s work, and more, too, to 
reach the coast,” urged Forbush. 

“ Ah, but the coast of Holland is not so far. 
Texel is not over eighty miles from here, and 
you can reach that easily, and not work hard, | 
either. I have particular reasons for wishing 
you to return to England by the way of Hol- 
land!” 

‘Thus speaking, the last prisoner was handed 
to the boat which waited for him, and soon the 
ship had reached ahead, and left the boats hud- 
dled in her wake, like so many sea-monsters 
who knew not what to do with themselves. 

In two hours, every injury which had been 
done to the spars and rigging of the ship was re- 
paired, and then she bore away to the north- 
ward, and in an hour from that time Gower 
caught the last glimpse of the boats moving 
slowly to the southward and eastward. 

For seven days, Gondebald Gower slept but 
little. He was upon deck early and late, and 
much in the night. Several sails were passed, 
but he molested them not. On the morning of 
the eighth day, a sail was reported to the 
“ north’rd and west’rd,” and soon afterwards it 
was made out to be a ship; and in fifteen min- 
utes more, it proved to be a sloop-of-war. 

“It is the Simoon!” uttered Gower; “and 
she is ours! Quarter-master, get the signals 
up, and overhaul the signal-book. Show the 
Lanark’s numbers first, and then signalise that 
we wish to speak her. Be ready for a conple of 
broadsides, Catesby.” 

Gower had possession of the ship’s signal- 
book, for in the agony of the hour, Forbush had 
forgotten to throw it overboard. So of course 
the Simoon was completely deceived, and imme- 
diately answered the signals; and as soon as the 
wish was expressed to speak her, she went about 
and stood for the Lanark. 

Gower had eighty-two able men, and he had 
no fear of harm from the coming sloop. The 
Simoon came up to within three cables’ lengths, 
and then hove to, while the Lanark kept on and 
passed under her stern. As the moment when 
the pirate was directly astern, the whole broad- 
side was fired. But she slacked not her speed. 








Around she went, and laffing gradually up 
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upon the lee side of her victim, she went hani- 
somely about, and in four minutes more another 
broadside was poured in over the bows, raking 
the devoted ship fore and aft. The pirate’s 
guns had been well aimed, and the havoc wa 
dreadful. The Simoon had lost her foremast, 
and much of her lower rigging, but this was not 
the worst, for a great number of her men had 
been killed. We may suppose that her offces 
were not only utterly astounded, but absolutely 
powerless in view of this strange proceeding. A 
third broadside was fired ere the Simoon’s crew 
could fairly think what to do, and then up went 
the black flag at the Lanark’s peak. This solred 
the mystery, but the Simoon was altogether to 
far gone for resistance now, and her flag wa 
hauled down. 

In one hour from that time, the pirates had 
taken every valuable thing from the Simoon 
which was available, among which was ore 
eight thousand pounds in money. The aew 
were put into the boats, being only some fifty 
miles from the Scottish coast, and then the Si- 
moon was sunk. After this, Gower bore sway 
to the southward, and he stopped not until be 
had reached the coast of Corawall. 

When it became known in London, and in the 
other maritime cities, that the North Sea Pie 
had taken two Bfitish sloops-of-war, the amas 
ment and terror was intense, and a large fest 
was at once despatched in pursuit. 

But British justice never overtook the outisw. 
A few weeks afterwards, the leading merchants 
received printed notes, which simply read thus: 

“You may now send your ships in safety, for 

wer is avenged. England 
me of a father and two brothers; and 
can tell you how much she gained by the dar 
tard, coward act. Cringe no more, for no mom 
will harm come to your shipping from 
“GoxpEBatp Gowse” 

And he was true to his word. A year after 
wards, some old Cornwall fishermen said thst 
one night, some months before, a sloop-of-war 
had been sunk off the coast, and that the mea 
escaped in boats. And ten years afterwards, a0 
Englishman went home and swore that he had 
seen Gondebald Gower in America. But be 
that as it may, England never received any more 
harm from the Nort Sea Pipate. 

+3 + ___—_ 

A hotel-keeper in this city boards lovers for 
two dollars a week less than he charges other 
folks. His reason is, that they are so down 02 
fat meat. There is philosophy in this. Love # 
ethereal in its nature, and can live on moon 
beams. We know a young man who took the 
disease in a natural way, that subsisted for * 
whole month on a German -flute and # sonnet 
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ANGEL VOICES. 





‘BY SARAH A. NOWRLL. 





At the solemn hour of midnight, 
‘When the world lies calm and still, 

‘Thoughts of other years come o'er me, 
And my soul with memories fill. 


‘Then unto my vision cometh, 
Rebded in drees of purest white, 
Troops of angels, whose sweet hoes 

Seem familiar to my sight. 


Fondly, tenderly I loved her, 
And she loved me dearly, too, 


‘Then s little angel baby 
Comes before my thoughtful eye, 
Bearce we knew her, ere we lost her. 
Sweetest—loveliest—couldst thou die! 


‘When the last pale April blossom 
Lingered trembling on the bough, 

Badly to the grave they bore her, 
And she comes before me now. 


‘Then the aged ones who tended 
Patiently my childish years, 

Laid them down in that green valley 
Which I watered with my tears. 


Unto me was one sweet flower 
By my heavenly Father given, 
And its fragrance came before me 
‘Like the incense breath of heaven. 


Kighteen days I watobed its besaty, 
In its tender, budding bloom— 

Then the angel came and took !t 
Through the pathway of the tomb. 


Upward was their flight to glory, 
And my flower bloometh fair 

In the bosom of the Father— 
Well he loves sach bads to wear. 


All the long and silent midnight, 
Visions come to me—and when 

Morning cometh, end I wander 
‘Mid the busy haunts again, 


Angel hands are on my shoulders, 
Ange! eyes are glancing near, 
Ange) wings are hovering o’er ms, 

Angel voices in my ear. 





ABOUT POETRY. 

‘We were conversing with a young lady, some 
few evenings ago, at a literary re-union, and as 
she had been introduced as a poetess, was of 
course touched on . It was not many 
minutes before she had ran throngh the stereo- 
t list of favorite authors, when she con- 

with Byron, asserting her conviction that 
he was the st post that ever wrote. We 
modestly hinted that we preferred according that 


distinguished position to Shakspeare, upon 
which, with an unaffected laugh at our tim 
plicity, she cried: ‘ Why, 8! wasn’t a 


poet ; is plays don’t rhyme!"—Toledo Blade. 
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EATING A BULL. ‘ 

There are examples enough of ambassadors 
having been roughly handled. A papal legate, 
who brought a ball which the Pope ad falmi- 
nated against Visconti, tyrant of Milan, was 
te ieee eat Shes docament cy Weontt marched 

te gravely to the Naviglio bridge, an 
then said to bim, abraptly : at Choose whether 
you will rather have something to eat or some- 
thing to drink, in memory of your mission; for 
one of the two ye shall surely have before you 
depart.” The holy man turned a miserable and 
imploring look on his persecutor, and then an 
anxious glance on the deep stream which roared 
below. The latter determined him ; and fearing 
that if he dedided on drinking, he would be ban- 
dled at once into the river, he ped ont that 
his choice was made; he would “eat!” ‘Do 
so, then,” sneered Visconti, grimly; ‘ swallow 
this piece of lead and the silken fastening to 
your bull.” The legate at once saw that remon- 
strance would be useless—even a wry face might 
be dangerous; so he munched the lead and silk 
in rueful silence. When he had eaten it, Vis- 
conti complimented him on his digestion, and 
sent him about his business. It is needless to 
say that the reverend gentleman never looked 
d. him.—Boston Statesman. 





SEPULOHRE FORTY-EIGHT MILES LONG. 
The bones of six thousand Irishmen line the 
railroad from Aspinwall to Panama. Set this 
down to “man’s inhumanity to man,” to “the 
almighty dollar,” to ‘‘ Yankee enterprise,” or to 
what you will—call it a mercantile, a diabolical, 
or an osteological fact—it is undoubtedly true. 
But the road is built—the continent is spanned ; 
and our onward march, our “ manifest des- 
tiny,” has made another demonstration. We 
may as well look at the entire pile of grim, 
ghastly faces all at once, as to pick out the glo- 
nification alone, and sink the gory reality. The 
road isa fact, and the gulf that swallowed up 
the human life is another "ec sinews that 
toiled to build the structure, seem to have been 
destined to as ignoble an end as Falstaft’s 
regiment, or the British army before Sebastopol 
—“‘food and powder.” As a great undertaking, 
there is no internal or external improvement of 
modern times to be compared with it.— Ledger. 


A DUTCH STORY. 

A story is told of a Dutch grocer who got 
badly bothered by an unprofitable customer. 
The Jeremy Diddler came in and called for half 
a dozen crackers, which were handed to him. 
He looked at the crackers, and finally said he be- 
lieved he would have a glass of whiskey instead. 
The crackers were taken back, and the whiskey 
given him, which he drank, and started off. The 
grocer called him back and demanded payment 
for the drink. ‘“ Why,” says the fellow, “I 
gave you the crackers.” ‘Well, then, pay for 
the crackers,” said the dealer. ‘‘ No, you can’t 
demand pay for them, for I gave them back to 
you.” “can’t tell how it is,” said the Datch- 
man, scratching his head, “but I don’t want 

ou to come here any more.” He couldn’t 
fathom the shrewd financiering of his customer, 
bat he was very confident that he had lost by 
the transaction.—New York Picayune. 
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MOONLIGHT.—AN EFASTHHN SKETCH. 





BY @. F. PEACOOK. 





‘Fis gentle moonlight softly falls, 

While the bulbul sings through the sweet night hour, 
‘Whose dark eyes beam with no teardrops wet, 

Sings Oman, who hath not felt thelr power. 


In flooded light on the minaret apiree— 
O fs it not « time to love, 

Auld the bright gardens of Alphiss, 
‘With such « sky as this above? 


‘Where fragance floats on the western gale 
Of the smaranth and bright aspodel, 

I¢ eilvers the rivers and bowers of Haroun— 
Cents over tham its sweet love-syell. 


On the lighted rivers that softly gleam, 
As silently as in a dream, 

Aad not a sound distarbs their flow, 
It turas enchanted the eastern peene. 


‘Where palm trees rise beside the fount, 
* The wearied pilgrim stops to zest; 

In the gurgling waters its mirror shines, 
On the desert scene the loneliest. 


Q, sweetly sleeps it on the wave, 
‘Where light boats skim and part the tide; 
‘While tones that play thelr part as well, 
‘Wake echoes ‘long the shores beside. 
tre 


THE UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 


BY DELIA E. WARD. 








Asour the commencement of the present cen- 
tary, Dicppe had already lost much of its im- 
portance; yet the grandeur and ‘extent of its 
maritime expeditions even then would never be 
suspected from the limited commerce of to-day. 
The period of fabulous fortunes had not so 
wholly passed away but that there was seen, 
from time to time, returning from remote coun- 
tries, some one of those unexpected millionaires 
so much misused by the theatres ; and one might 
yet, without an excess of naiveté, believe in the 
reality of uncles from America, In fact, there, 
was to be seen at Dieppe more than one mer- 
chant, whose ships now filled the harbor, that 
had departed from it some twenty years before 
in a simple sailor’s jacket. 

These examples were an encouragement for 
the enterprising, and a perpetual hope for the 
disinherited. They rendered the improbable 
possible, and the impogsible probable. The na- 
fortunate consoled themselves for the reality of 
their situations by hoping for a miracle. This 
miracle seemed very near being accomplished to 
& poor family in the little village of Omenville, 
situated at four leagues from Dteppe. Tho 
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widow Mauvaire had experienced many sere: 
afflictions. Her eldest son, the true supporter of 
the family, had died by a shipwreck, leaving 
four children to the care of the old lady. This 
misfortune had hindered, and, perhaps, broter | 
the engagement of her daughter Clemence, snd, 
at the same time, deranged the plans of bers: 
Martin, who had been obliged to quit his enfr- 
ished studies in osder to undertake bis pertia 
the labor of the farm. 

Bat in the midst of the disquiet and dejectoa | 
of this poor family, = ray of hope seddely | 
beamed upon them. A letter, written from | 
Dieppe, announced the return of a brotherinisy 
of the widowfwho had been absent for tweaty 
years. Uncle Brano had returned “ with sm 
curiosities from the new world ’—so he himself | 
said, and with the resolation to establish bimel | 
at Dieppe. His letter had been, since the pro 
vious day, the sole object of their thought. 
Whilst it contained no particulars, the eon Mar 
tin had yet been able to detect, as he reed it, te 
style of man 6o free and good humored, ths 
he could inot fail to have made himself rid 
Evidently the mariner had returned with 0m | 
tons of crowns which he would not refuew | 
share with his family. Once upon the rsd, | 
imagination travels quickly. Hach one added 
his suppositions to those of Martin. Era 
Jalienne, the young peasant girl, who hed bees 
reared by the widow, and who lived at the fern, 
but less as a servant than as an adopted relation, 
began to imagine to herself what this uncle from 
America would be able to give her. 

“Thal ask him for a cloth mantle mis 
golden cross,” said she, after a new reading of 
the epistle, whieh Martin had performed load 
for the mutaal benefit. : 

“ Ab!” enid the widow, sighing, “if my pow 
Didier had lived, he now would have found & 
protector.” Ag 

“There are always his ebildren, Marra, 
observed the young woman, “ without eounting 
Mademoiselle Clemence, who would not refos 
a ‘dot’” 

“ What should I do with it?” said Clemens 
sadly. 
is with it ?” repeated Julienne ; “what bt 
couse the relations of Monsiear Mare to bo 
their tongues. They have made a fine oars 
business sending their son to sea, 10 ee 
hinder the marriage. If Uncle Brano wish 
bebold, the lover returns instantly.” i 

“Tr were well to know first if he wishes 
come back,” interrupted the young girl, 
tremulous voice. 


\Ab—arell| if it is not he, thou wilt £0" 
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fed another,” said Martin, who viewed only the 
marriage of his sister, while she thought only of 
her lover. ‘‘ With an ancle-from - America, ene 
can always find a goed alliance. Whe knows, 
even, if he may not have accompanyisg him 
some millionaire, whom he would wish to make 
his nephew 2” 

“0, Lbope not!” cried Clemence, with afright. 
“ Surely nothing urges my marriage.” 

“That which is most urgent,” said the widow, 
in a tone of dejection, ‘is to fiad a place fer thy 
brother.” 

“Monsicur the count has always given me 
hope that I should receive the situation of agent 
snd receiver for hie farms,” replied Martin, en- 
couragingty. , 

“ Bat he does net decide,” answered the eld 
lady ; “and while he waite, time passes and the 
grain wastes away. These great lords know 
nothing of that; their minds are wholly upon 
Measure, and when they recall the promised 
worsel of bread, you ere already dead.of han- 
ge.” 

“We shall no more have thet to fear, with the 
friendship of Unele Brano,” said Mardin ; “there 
is nething here to deceive us. His letter says, 
‘I shall arrive to-morrow at Omenville, with ail 
that I possess.’ This signifies that we are net 

» 


“ We ought to be coming now,” interrupted the 
widow ; “be may arrive any instant. Have you 
well prepared everything, Clemence ?”’ 

‘The young girl arcee and opened the enp- 
board, showing it, garnished with an abundance 
quite unusual. Near by a leg of mutton, which 
was jast drawn from the oven, reposed an enor- 
mous flitch of smoking bacon, flanked by two 
pistes of wheaten buss and a bowt of sweet 
cream. Several pots of prime cider completed 
this display, which caased the children to shout 
with s mingling of admiration and hangry long- 
ing. Julienne had spoken, moreover, for a ap- 
ple pedding, with butter sauce, which now stood 
shomering near the fire. 

‘The widow then chose from her closet a linen 
deth and napkins yellow for want of use. The 
young servant took from among the dishes some 
plates that were the least battered, and com- 
menced to lay the table by placiag at the upper 
end the ouly silver spoon which the family poe- 
sessed. These preparations were just finished 
when the children, who had been out-deors 
wetebing, rashed into the house, crying out: 

“Look! look!” 

“What is it 1” was asked from all sides. 

“Aha! parbles! Uncle Bruno!” replied a 
strong, jovial voles. 
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‘The whele family turned to look. Upon the 
thyesbold stood a sailor, framed in the gap he 
had made by suddenly opening the door; he 
held.on his right finger a green parrot, and in his 
loft hand a middling~ised ape. The frightened 
litele ones saved themeclves in their grandmothy 
er’s lap, who herself could hardly restrain a cry. 
Martin, Clemence and the servant looked at him, 
perfectly stapefied. 

“ How is this? Are you afraid of my mem 
agerie?” called ont Bruno, smiling. “Come 
on, good people, take heaxt and let us embrace ; 
T have come three thousand miles for that very 

” 


Martin first hazarded the attempt; then.came | 
Clemence, the widow, and the largest of hie 
grandchildren ; bat nothing would influence 
either the little boy or girl to approach him, 
Bruno indemnified himself for this loss, however, 
by embracing Julicane. 

“ By my faith | I began to think I should never 
arrive here,” said he. “Do you know, mother 
Maavaire, it is a good streteh to ran from Dieppe 
to your house 1” 

Martin here observed that the shoes of the 
sailor were all covered with dust, 

“Is it possible, Unele Brano, that you have 
come on foot?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ Purdies | Would you have me ‘come over 
your com-felds here in a boat ?”’ gaily replied the 
sailor. 

Martin tarned towards the door: 

“ But—the baggage?” he ventured to suggest. 

“My baggage I have upoa me,” said Bruno. 
“ A sailor, my little one, needs no wardrobe bat 
® pipe and a night-cap.” — 

The widew and children looked at each other, 

“« Bat,” objected the boy, “after reading my 
unch’s letter, I had believed—” 

“ What thea i—thae I should arrive in a three- 
decker?” - 

“No,” replied Martin, who forced himeelf te 
ssaile plemantly ; “bus with your trunks, for a 
lomg stay, becanse you had made us hope you: 
would remaia for a long time.” 

“Mot” 

“The proof, here it is, that you said, ‘ with all 
that you possessed.’ ” 

“ Aha! woll—bdehehd all that I possess!” cried 
Bruno,—“ my ape and my parrot.” 

“What! is that all?” exolsimed the family, 
in a single voice. 

“With my sallor’s chest, which is not bady 
Off for stockings without feet, aed shirts without: 
sleeves. But one need not be sad for all thas 
my childres, While the conscience and stomach 
ave in a geod condition, all clee is bus s farce 
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Bat, excuse me, sister-in law, I see there some 
cider, and your four leagues of land-seiling has 
pretty well dried up my throat. Houp! Roch- 
ambeau, salute your relations.” 

The monkey made three set gambols, then 
went and seated himself at a distance and com- 
menced scratching his head. The saflor, who 
had already gained the table, here helped himself 
to drink, to the great consternation of the fami- 
ly. Seeing the table laid, Brano seated himeelf 
without any ceremony, and declared he was dy- 
ing of hunger. In spite of everything, it was 
now necessary to serve up the flitch of bacon 
and the apple-pudding, which had been per- 
ceived; but the widow Manuvaire shut the cup- 
board door upon the rest. 

Martin still continued to interrogate the sailor, 
who now related how he had sailed, during twenty 
years, amid the Indian eeas, under varidus 
colors, without any other gains than his regular 
pay, which was expended as soon as receivéd. 
Finally, at the end of about an hour, the evi- 
dence appeared conclusive that Uncle Bruno 
hed no other fortune than vast good hamor and 
an excellent appetite. 

The disappointment was general, but betrayed 
according to the peculiar character of each indi- 
vidual. Whilst it raised in the heart of Cle- 
mence only a degree of surprise mingled with 
sadness, Martin was vexed and humiliated, and 
the widow was filled not only with regret but 
anger. This change of disposition was not slow 
in manifesting iteelf. The monkey having 
frightened and pursued the youngest child, her 
grandmama ordered it to be at once banished to 
an old vacant stable; and the parrot being per- 
mitted to pick crumbs out of the sailor’s plate, 
Martin dectared it was impossible to endure it. 
Clemence said nothing, but went ont with Juli- 
eane to occupy herself with household duties, 
while the widow resumed her spinning at the 
threshold of the door. Remaining alone with 
his nephew, who sought to give his dissatisfied 
manner the appearance of abstraction, Uncle 
Bruno quietly replaced the gtass which he had 
emptied by a series of little jerks, whistled for a 
minute, then, leaning both elbows upon the ta- 
ble, looked Martin steadily in the face. 

“ Dost thou know, boy,” said he, coolly, “that 
the wind appears to me a little northeast in this 
house? You have all of you manners that come 
from a cold heart ; not a solitary person has yet 
addressed to me one word of friendship. It is 
not in thie way that 2 relation shoald be received 
who has not been seed for twenty years.” 

Martin replied brasquely enough that the re- 
ception was all they were able to make it, and 
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-stapidity, and reinstate ourselves in his god 
” 





' 
that he ought not to expect from them anythisy 
better. 

“But I havea right to expect kind face,” 
replied Brano, “and hang met you are all cokt- 
er than stones. Ah! let it rest; enough bw 
been said upon that head, my little one; I dong 
love family quarrels. Only remember, yor vil 
repent of this some day, that is all I havetomy.” 

Having spoken thus, the sailor cut anche 
slice of bacon and began to eat again, Marts, | 
struck by these words, began to have a suspicia, 
“Uncle Bruno would not have this air of saw | 
ance,” thought he, “if he possessed, as he pre | 
tends, only an ape and a parrot. We have bea 
duped bya ruse; he has wished to proves, 
and the menace he has just made has betray: 
his secret; quickly let us hasten to repsir oi 


graces. 

Running immediately to his mother and sists, 
he made known to them his discovery. Both d 
them hastened to return, with conntenans 
which, so frigid when they went out, were nov 
cheerful and smiling. The widow excesed be. 
self by saying household duties had forced bert | 
quit her dear brotherin-law, and she wa a | 
astonishment at not seeing the table beter 
served. 

“ Ah—me! where is the cake!” cried st; 
“where are the bowts of cream thst I bad pat 
aside for Bruno? Jalienne, what are you thisl- 
ing of, my dear? and you, Clement, wet 
there are not some filberts in the little exphoerd; 
they will serve to sharpen our teeth, and bey 
give a taste for a drink of wine.” | 

* The young girl obeyed, and when all was apo? 
the table, she came and seated herself, eniling, 
opposite the sailor. He regarded her with 
satisfied air. 

“Ab—well! this is good now; this seems litt 
real and true relatives. I find indeed thedsagt 
ter of my poor George!” And tapping her a 
der the chin, he continued, “It is not to-day f 
the first time I have known thee, darling; fs 
long time some one has spoken to me of thet.” 

“Who can it be?” asked the young git it 
astonishment. 

Before the sailor could reply, « bigh, shrill 
voice was heard uttering the name of Clemeact. 
Turning hastily round, she saw no one. , 

“ Aha! thou knowest ttot who calls thee,” sil 
the sailor, smiling. 

“Clemence! Clemence!” reiterated the sam 
voice. 

“Tt is the parrot f’ cried Martin. 

“Tho parrot?” repeated the young gil; “aa 
who, then, has taught him my name?” 
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“« Sdme one who has not forgotten you,” re- 
plied Bruno, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“ You, my anele?” 

“No, darling, but # young sailor, a native of 
Oxsonville.” 

“Mare?” 

“I believe that is his name.” 

“ You have seen him, then, my uncle?” 

“A little—by reason of sailing in the same 
ship in which he had embarked.” 

“He is returned !” 

“With a result from his voyage which will 
permit him, so he says, to set up housekeeping 
without requiring from his parents so much as 
pot-hook or trammel.”” 

“* And he bas spoken to you—” 

“ Of thee,” said the sailor, who finished out 
the thonght of his niece; “frequently enough 
for Jako to learn the name, as you see.” 

Clemence blushed. with pleasure, and the wid- 
ow herself could not withhold s geetare of satis- 
faction. This projected marriage between her 
daughter and Marc had always been a favorite 
project, and she was seriously afflicted by the 
obstacles which the family of the young man 
had lately thrown in the way of its consumma-: 
tion. Bruno had learned from him that he 
would only be detained at Dieppe by the neces- 
sary formalities of a disembarkation, and that he 
would probably arrive thenext day, more in love 
than ever. This news rejoiced every one, but 
perticularly Clemence, who embraced her uncle 
with atransport of gratitude. Bruno retained 
for an instant her head upon his shoulder. 

“Let us see, now that we have become good 
friends for life and death, is it not so ?” said he, 
smiling; “‘and in order that you may not be- 
come too mach wearied by waiting upon a mis- 
erable old fellow of a sailor, I will give you my 
parrot that you may talk to it of him.” 

Clemence embraced her uncle anew with a 
thousand thanks, and held out her hands for the 
bisd of which she had no longer any fear. It 
flew towards her, and, balancing itself upon her 
arm, cocked its head upon one side, and cried : 
“@ood-morning, Clemence,—good-morning !” 

Everybody shouted with laughter, and the de- 
lighted young girl kissed the bird many times as 
she carried it away. 

“Your coming makes one person happy, bro- 
ther Bruno,” said the widow, who followed her 
with her eyes. 

“I would well wish it were not one alone,” 
replied the sailor, becoming serious. ‘To you 
also, sister-in-law, I have to offer, but 
I fear it will only recall sad remembrances to 
your heart.” 
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“Tt is of my son Didier!” cried the old lady, 
with the quick instinct of a mother. 

“ You have said it,” replied Bruno. “When 
he was shipwrecked down below there, we were 
unfortunately seperate. If the good God had 
placed usin the same vessel, who knows? J, 
who can swim like a porpoise, might have been 
able to shoulder him again, as at the affair of 
Treport.” 

“Truly, you have once: saved his life!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, suddenly recalling a dis- 
tant recollection ; ‘‘I ought never, never to for- 
get it, brother-in-law!’ and she held out to him 
ber hand, which he took, kindly, between his 
own. 

“Bah! it is nothing,” said he; “a simple 
neighborly service; but, in the Indies, it was 
very little I could do; when our ship arrived, 
that of Didier had been ashore fifteen days. All 
I was able to do, therefore, was to find out where 
he was buried, and put up a bamboo cross over 
his grave.” 

“You have done that!’ cried the mother, 
bathed in tears. ‘“O, thanks, Bruno,—thanks, 
brother !’” 

“ That is not all,” replied the sailor, who was 
becoming moved in spite of himself: “I found 
that those beggarly Lascars had sold the clothes 
of the drowned boy, and by dint of a little search- 
ing, I discovered the watch of my nephew, which 
I brought back, together with all articles of any 
value, and have brought them to yon, sister-in- 
law; here they are.” 

So saying, he showed to the old lady a great 
silver watch suspended at the end of a tarred 
yope-yarn. The widow seized it, uttering a stifled 
cry, and kissed it many times. All the females 
were weeping. Martin himself appeared very 
much moved; and as for Bruno, he hemmed, 
coughed, and, at last, tried, by drinking, to hide 
the tenderness of his foelings. 

When the widow Manvaire could find words, 
she embraced the worthy sailor, and thanked 
him warmly. All her ill-homor hed disappear- 
ed; she thought no longer of those ideas which 
first preoccupied her, bat was entirely given up 
to the recognitien of the precious gift which re- 
called a son.so cruelly torn away. 

The conversation with Bruno now became 
more free and amicable. His explanations per- 
mitted them no longer to be deceived in regard 
to his trae position. The uncle from America 
had returned as poor as he went away. In de- 
claring to his nephew that he and his would some 
day repent of their coldness, he had thought only 
of those regrets which they would be likely to 
experience, sooner or later, from having mis- 
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treated a kind and well-disposed relative ; all the 
rest was merely an indection from Martin. 
Whilst this discovery destroyed definitely the 
hopes of both mother and daughter, they chaaged 
nothing of their manners. Both of them won 
the heart of Uncle Bruno, by preserving, from 
choice, toward him the same degree of kindness 
and affection which had first been displayed 
through interest ; and both now endeavored even 
te anticipate his wishes. 

The sailor, for whom they had displayed all 
the resources of their humble household, now 
rose from the table, when Martin, who had gone 
out for an instant, entered suddenly, and de- 
manded of Bruno if he was willing to sell his ape. 

“ Rochambeanu ?” replied the sailor; “no—no! 
not I. Ihave raised him; he obeys me; he is 
my servant and my cempanion. I would not 
give him up for ten times what he is worth. But 
who is it that wishes to buy him?” 

“It is mhonsicur the count,” said the young 
man. “Just ashe was passing by, he saw the 
animal, and is so much pleased that he begs me 
to name the price, and he will take him.” 

“ Ah—well! you may tell him that we shall 
keep him,” said Bruno, lighting hie pips 

Martin made a gesture of disappointment. - 

* It is a trick of misforture,” said he. “ Mon 
sieur the count was just recalling his promines. 
He had seid to me if he could have the creature, 
he would make arrangements with me for the 
situation of receiver of his farms.” 

«‘Ah—me! what a pity!” oried the widow, 
with on accent of affliction. 

Brano made them explain the affair to him. 

“Te is thus—is it?” said he, after a moment's 
Teflection. ‘You hoped, by obtaining Rochsm- 
beau for the count, to procure the empleyment 
which you desire!” 

“T was almost sure of it,” replied Martin. 

“ Ah—well!” cried the sailor, brasquely; “I 
‘will not sell the animal, but I will give it to him. 
Offer him to my lord, and he mast needs find it 
necessary to recognise the politeness.” 

At this there was a general conesrs of thanks, 
which the sailor cut shors by sending his nephew 
to the chateau with Rochambeas, Martin wee 
very well received by the count, who conversed 
some time with him, and thon anid he evidently 
‘was well qualified to fulfil the duties required by 
the situation of receiver, aad desired him to ao- 
cept it. We can understand the joyof the fami- 
ly when he returmed with this news. The wid- 
ow, wishing te expiate her faults, avowed to the 
sailor the interested hepes to which his retare 
had given birth. Brono nearly choked himeclf 
with langheer. 
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“By my eyes and tarpeaiin!” cried be, “, 
pretty joke I have.iplayed you. Expecting me 
to return with millions, and all I have beorgls 
is two useless beasts !” 

“ You deceive yourself, uncle,” said Clemence, 
sweetly ; “you have brought us three prices: 
treasures: through you my mother has s pre 
cious souvenir, my brother his occupation, sod 
myself—I—I have hope |” 





‘THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA, 
The Leaning Tower was still there, and it 
certainly leans more, or at least more appr. 


ciably, than the pictures represent. This corioe 
‘ty of mrothionnase la pea better knows that 
ve never travelled; 


any other to persons who 
and yet, not one out of a hundred, to whom tht 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is familiar by name, ca 
tell for what e it was built. It is nothing 
in the world bet the belfry of the Cathedral, by 
whose side it atanda, and from which it is sp 
arated by aroad. The ancient system wa 
make two separate constractions of the church | 
and the bell tower. The moderns bara impure | 
spo his a, ping the spire on the top 
of the edifice to which tt belongs. The wholemis 
sion of the tall Campanile of Pisa is accompli 
ed when a couple of ropes are carried up byit 
to the chime at the snmmit. It is hollow ad 
cylindrical, the walls just. thick enough to aim 
of a winding staircase. The top is so dangerves 

a place, that I doubt whether a person dispox 

to giddiness, could a safely round the exterior 
edge, unprotected as it is by raiting.—Thiex. 





A GREEN YANKEE, 

“T should like you to have seen a specimen of 
a green Yankee who came down the Sound ina 
Hartford steamer with me. He had never bea 
to York befere, and he was asking questioes of 
everybody on board the boat. Howeree de 
was as grass’ ho was picking up & 
deal of information, which wil doubtless stand 
him in good stead hereafter. Ono of his cam 
parisons struck me, as decidedly orighnl: ‘Up 
to Northampton,’ said he, ‘I breakfast, sad 
eo taxed me od shillin’s! ee s 

price, but I gin it to’em. ’Twas 
any way. Well, when I came down to Hat 
ford, I took breakfast agin, next morning, sn 
when I aeked'’em how much, they looked a 
and said, half 2 dollar. I looked back st ‘em 
pooty sharp—but I paid it. I sot dows, 
ciphered up inside how much tt would com § 
fellow to board long at that rate ; and I teli you 
what, I pooty soon found eout that ‘fore the 
end ofa month it would make a fellow’s pocke 
book look as ifan elephant had stamped onto it” 
Sam Slick himself never employed a more serie 
ing simile.” —Knickerbocker. 
2. 


Anrnracits Asres.—Anthracite, or hard 
coal ashcs—long deemed as worthless to veget 
tion, and as an actual injury to the soil—are a 
deed with properties which reader them valesb 
when as manure. Persons 
the vicinity ofttities and seaport towns, & 
well to bear this fact in mind, and to collect 5 
large quantities as practicable, for this purpose 
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A ‘was the earth in silvery white, 
glowed all rosily at early dawn, 
And in the glittering sheen of noontide born, 

‘Spatided with besms ineufierabiy bright. 

‘Benth the soft radiance of the twilight ster, ~ 
‘Bre twilight faded into evening gray, 

Shining in paly loveliness it lay, 

Glrdling the brown earth with a pearly bar. 

Pat when tnwrapped in gloomy clouds came night, 
Gene was the brightness from the tinted snow, 
As frome, the heart doth pees a golden glow, 

, ‘Wiha disappointment casts ite withering blight 
Over the budding flowers, with beauty rifs, 
‘Which droop, alas, and never ope to life. ‘ 


+ _____ 
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B¥ RB. BAILEY CHANSY.. 

Is 1849, the principal benking.instisations of 
‘the’ chance kind in San Francisco, were the 
i Bella Union,” “ Verandah,” “Nim de Oro,” 
and “ Parker House,” all situated about the 
“Pinbs,” and each employed a besid of music to 
leasen the tedious hours fainy winter, and 
fordrown the treise of dingling gold and silver, 
and the cursing ejaculations of the gamblers. 
Many a sad scone has taken place within theec 
walooss that chilled blood ‘of the beholder, 
‘mal ie remembered » horror! I was, once 
carelessly sauntering through one of these places. 
-My attention was attracted towards a person who 
Ahad large piles of gold before him. The starting 
syebellz, the swollen veins upon his forehead, the 
aold sweat upon his face and elenched: hands, 
told of heavy: losses. Mingled exclamations of 
hacror and contechpt would cicape him, and he 
seemed unconscious of all that was goimg on 
azound him. His gaze bent-upon the cards as if 
his life’s Stood wasthe stake at issue. In this 
exe, his last dollar was placed within the dealer's 
bgpk; .then, pith the frenzy of 3 maniac, he 
drow 9 long dirt knife and plunged it up to the 
Ws into his own body, and sank 2 corpse upon 
‘the ble. A few rade jeers followed this act; 
the body was remgved, and the game went on as 
thongh nothing had happened—as though another 
victim had not been added to the gambler’s 
@euntng record, or another soul had not gone to 
its finn) seconnt. I lepned: thie much of his 

1 

He started with a latge-stock of goods, given 
him By his father to sell dn cominission, and the 
fathes’s fortune depended upon » safe return of 
the money so invested; but as uenel with young 

' 22 
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‘| men, he indulged in the fnll liberty of nnbyidled 


Veonsp, and while the ship stopped at one of the 
South American ports, he engendered. the first 
seeds of “play.” But fora while after his ar- 
rival, the excitement of trade and the energy 
necessary to accomplish 8 successful issue, kept 
his.mind busy. One day, by appointment, he 
was to meet a mercantile friend at this house, 
and while waiting for his friend’s arrival, steked 
8 few dollars upon the turn of cards, when the 
latent disease sprang into life, and it carried him 
headlong over the precipice and ended in the 
tragic manner related. 

The Nim ge Ore waa a gambling saloon on 
Washington Street, opposite the El Dorado, and 
in 1849 was the principal resort of the disbanded 
soldiers of the California regiments, and plao of 
the soldiers shat had been engaged in the wer 
with Mexico. 

Behind one of the largest monse-banks in the 
rqom sata man who had won for himself hanor- 
able mention, and an officer’s commission was 
given him for his bravery at the storming of 
Monterey; bat preferring the climate of Cali- 
fornia and its golden prospects to a more north- 
ern home, he embarked for that country at the 
‘close of the war with Mexico, and upon arriving, 
‘be opemed a bank for gambling. The amigranis 
eame in by thousands, and a few nights afcer his 
arrival, a young man entered the séloon and 
seated himeelf at the bank, and staked varius 
wums upon the pards until he had lost nearly all 
the money he possessed. Excited by the play 
and maddened with bis losses, he accused the 
dealer of cheating ;' the dealer replied sharply. to 
the accusati¢n—the lie passed, when the young 
man struck the dealtr' a severe blow tpon his 
face. Quick as thought, the sharp report ofa 
pistol followed, and thé gambler’s clothing was 
cavered with the young man’s bldod—be had 
shothim throagh the right breast. -Tho room 
was-cleared ef th spestators present, the. deor 
closed, suid medical éttendance called in to aid 
the wousided man. 

The gambler sat moddily over his bank, rm- 
hing the small-monte cards through his fingers, 
and perkape thinking of the deed just perpe 
trated, when tlie wounded man gave a moai.of 
agony as the doctor’s probe reached the pote 
of the wornd: 

- The dostor inqnired what ‘State he was from, 
and she weasded nian replied 7 “ Vermont.” 

The gambler raised bis heail; for it had been 
a long time sino he hed acen a person from the 
home of his childhéed, and Vermont. being thé 
namie of his native State, the mdre eeeuaa ot 
the name inserested hin. 
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The doctor next inquired the name of the 
place where his perents resided, if he had any. 
‘The wounded man replied : “‘ Montpefiér.” 

The gambler sprang to his feet, his limbs trem- 
bled, and his face was pale as death, for Mont- 
pelier was the home of his youth, and perhaps 
the wounded man might have been his playmate 
in childhood—perhaps a schoolmate—knew his 
parents, his brothers and sisters. He clung con- 
vulsively to the table, and with the contending 
emotions of rapid thought and the weight of 
injury inflicted, he could scarcely keep upon his 
feet. 

A stimulant was given to the wounded man, 
and he was momentarily relieved from that 
weakness the body is s0 subject to after’ @ severe 
wound, when the doctor inquired if there was 
‘any friend in the city he wished to send for. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘my wife. She is ‘at the 
City Hotel, on the corner of Clay and Kearney 
Strests. Tell Mary to hasten, for I am badly 
hort.” 

A man was sent to bring his wife. 

“Doctor,” said the gambler, “ save that man’s 
life, and there is my bank, and $10,000 in Bur- 
goyne, and you shall have it ali.” 

The doctor felt the pulse of the man and 
probed the wound anew. The gambler watched 
him with the greatest anxiety until the inspection 
was finished, when the doctor shook his head in 
token of impossibility. The gambler sat by the 
side of the wounded man, bathed his head, and 
staunched the flow of blood from the wound, un- 
til the arrival of the wife. She came, accom- 
panied by a few friends, and as heroic women 
bear their misfortunes, she bore hers. Not a 
word of reproach escaped her—words of cheer- 
falness only came from her lips, as tears coursed 
down her checks. To her inquiry as to the 
chances of her husband’s recovery, the doctor 
assured her there was no hope, that the wound 
‘was mortal, and that in a few hours the wounded 
maan mast die. She sank down upon her. knees, 
and invoked the mercy of a forgiving God upon 
her dying husband and his murderer. 

The gambler knelt atthe side of the wounded 
man and asked his forgiveness for the wrong he 
had committed, and also that of his wife, which 
‘was readily granted. , 

“ This,” said he, “is for not obeying the sa- 
cred injunctions of my aged father:and mother 
not to gamble. I have faced death »-thousand 
times, and still Ihave escaped; the balls of an 
enemy have whistled past my cars as thick as 
hailstones, and thé bursting bomb has exploded 
at my feet. Sell I have lived—O God, and. for 
this! High above the red ide of battle I have 
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carried my country’s ensign—and that won for 
me aname among men. When not one com 
rade was left to tell of the battle, I escaped un- 
scathed. Why was not I killed with the rest! 
All that was prond and pleasing to man I have 
had; and if I could recall this last act by living 
upon carrion, sleeping im a pauper’s grave, and 
renouncing every proud act of my life, I would 
do it. I was born inthe same village with tha 
man; we have been classmates together in the 
same school ; received instruction from the same 
aged man; we were born beneath the same roof, 
and—O God! the same mother gave us birth! 
He must not die—he is my brother!” And’the 
gambler sank down in a swoon upon the floor. 

The wounded man raiged himself upon his d- 
bows; his glazed eyes watdered about the room, 
as if searching for some particular person. 

“Mary,” said be, “is my brother William 
here? I—” And the words choked in bis 
throat, the gurgling blood stopped his utterance, 
and he sank back & corpse upon his pillow. 

The wife knelt again, but it was besides ded 
body, and invoked the meréy of God upon hi 
soul and forgiveness for the murilerer. ~ 

‘The gambler awoke from his swoon, and sig: 
gered up to the wife, gad said : . 

“ Mary, would it otherwise, for I bert 
nothing to live for now; the dead and dying de 
not want anything in this world ; take this cer 
tificate of deposit to our father, and tell oar 
parents we are both di but O, do net ell 
them how we died!” : 

Before the woman could reply, or say one 
terfere, the report of the pistol sounded agai, 
and the fratricide had ceased to live! On the hil 
near Guicon Point were two graves, few feats 
ago, enclosed with a picket fence, and ove tomb 
stone at their head with the simple inscription’ 
“ Broruers.” ‘ 





FIGHTING UNDER COVER. 

The new French floating batteries are entirely 
built of iron and covered with a shell of the samé 
metal, under which the chimney is lowered eft 
concealed during the action. have been 
made against o shell with forty cix-pounies e 

at they on! luce a slight dent, the 

tiles Biaalice vebonndin far away. Fihen 
shat, the batteries look like a tortoise, 

in front than behind. The front ds armed 
with thirty guns of the heaviest calibre. The 
port-holes are in their turn closed by lids, that 
open of themselves at the moment the i 
fired, and then shutinstantly. A small fa 
the lid enables the gunner to take aim.—Aliien 





The ordinary employment of artifice is tht 
mark of a petty mind; and it almest 
happens, that he who uses it to cover 
one place, uncovers himself in another. 
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CHINESE MAXIMS. 

‘The sage does good-as he breathes—it. is his 
life. 

One may be decorous without being chaste ; 
but one cannot be chaste without being decprnus. 

My books speak to my mind, my friends be 
my heart: all the rest to my ears. ; 

The wise man does not speak of hanes 
bat he does nothing that cannot be spoken of. 

Attemaion to'small things is the economy of 
virtue. 

Man may bend .to virtue, but virtue eaanot 
bend to man. 

Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies 


their place. Talents neither give virtue ner sup-" 


ply the place of it. 

He who finds pain in virtue, and pleasure in 
Viee, is a novice both in the one and the other. 

One may do without mankind, but one has 
need of a friend. . 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 

If the heart does not go with the head, the 
beet thoughts give only light ; this is whyecience 
is 80 little persuasive, and probity so eloquent. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears ont. 

To eultivate virtue is the science of men; to 
renounce science is the virtue of women. 

You mast listen to your wife, and not believe 
her. 

If one is not deaf or stupid, what a position fs 
that of a father-in-law! If with a wife and a 
daughter-in-law, one has also sisters and sisters- 
in-law, daughters and nieces, one ought to be a 
tiger to hold out. 

The happicst mother of daughters is sho who 
has only sons. 

The minds of women are of quicksilver, and 
their hearts of wax. 

‘The most curious women willingly cast down 
their eyes to be looked at. 

The tongues of women increase by all that 
they take from their feet. 

The finest roads do not go far. ‘ 

When men are together, they listen to one 
enether; but women and girls look at one 
enother. 

The most timid girl has cotrage enongh to 
talk scandal. 

‘The tree overthrown by the wind had more 
branches than roots. 


The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, ‘but | 


the dog who is hunting does not feet them. 
‘He who lets things be given to him, i is not good 
at taking. 
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At court, people sing sthat they may drink ; in 
a village, people drink that they may sing. 

Great souls have wills, others only feeble 
wishes. 

The prison is shut night and day, yet it is al- 
ways full; tlie temples are always open, and yet 
you find no one in them. 

All errors have only a time; after a hundred 
millions of objections, subtleties, sophisms, and 
lies, the smallest truth remains precisely what it 
was before. 

Who is the man most insupportable to us? 
He whom we have offended, and whom we can 
reproach with nothing. 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires as children. 

Whoevér makes a great fuss about ‘doing 
good, does very little; he who. wishes to be seen 
and noticed when he is doing good, will. not do 
it long; he who mingles hamor and caprice, will 
do it badly; he who only thinks of avoiding 
faults and reproaches, will never acquire virtue. 

For him who does everything in its proper time, 
one day is worth three. © 

The less indulgence one has for one’s self, the 
more one may have for others. 

Towers are measured by their shadow, and 
great men by those who are envious of them. 

We must do quickly what there is no hurry 
for, to be able to do slowly what demands haste. 

He who wishes to secure the good of others, 
has already secured his own. 

Repentance is the spring of virtue. 

The court is like the sea; everything depends 
upon the wind. 

What a pleasure it is to give! There would 
be no rich people if they were capable of feeling 
this. 

The rick find relations in the most remote for- 
eign countries; the poor not even in the bosom 
of their own families. 

The way to glory is through the palacc; to 
fortune, through the market ; to virtue, through 
the desert. : 

The truths that we least wish to hear are 
those which it is most to our advantage to know, 

One forgives everything to him, who forgives 
himself nothing. 

Itis the rich who wants most things. d 

“Who is the greatest liar? He who speaks 
most of himself. 

A fool never admires himself so much as 
when he has committed some folly. ‘ 

Whet-a song gives much fame, virtue gives 
very little, 


All is dont when the people fear death less than ; ‘ One never needs one’s wits so mach as when 


poverty. 


‘one has to do with a fool. 
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A PAREWEEL, 4 


. Of'thee to-think, with thee to rove, 
Infancy through the gentle bowers, 
‘That witnessed once our vows of love, 
In joyous youth’s enchanted hours: 


‘To ploture manhood’s ardent tolls, 
By love's endearing looks repaid, 
‘While fancy called her fatrest'spolis, 
‘To deck thy home's domestic ahade.- 


%p think how sweetly thy control 

‘Had soothed the wound that aches uzseen, 
‘While griefs that waste the secret soul, 

Had passul—pérhepa had never been. 


To dream of hours forever past, 
And all that ne’er again can be, 
‘aly Beet deloved, is this the leat, 
+. * Thwonly svipce teft. to me. 


Silent and sad, I go to meet 

What tite may bring of woe or bliss; 
“Wie other hope ean be #0 sweet, 

Mo parting is so sad as this. 


—————+ <2 >» 


‘SME FIRST AND LAST APPEAL. 





BY SUSAN H SDELL. 








“Y xxow I am asking a great deal, Mildred ; 
but I cannot bear that you should refuso me, for 
Ihave thought of it so long, longer than you 
‘can guess. I have dreamed of it night and day. 
Ithas been such a dear, sucha precious hope, 
Mildred. And yet, I fear it is a vain one.” 

Robert’Elmer’s yoico trembled aa he finished 

speaking, and he glanced, pleadingly, anxiously, 
towards the beantifal girl who sat opposite. 

But Mildred Wycherly would not look up to 
meet that glance, though she elt it in the very 
depths of her heart. She would not look up to 
meet it, becauso she knew how carnest and sor- 
rowful it was, and was,conscious of her own un- 
kindness. She could not answer that gentle, af- 
fectionate entreaty, either ; for she knew he de- 
served a.different reply from the one which she 
wished to give him. She sat there still, opposito 
her lover, at the entrance of the archway before 
‘the door, plaiting her handkerchief into a thou- 
sand tiny folds, and keeping her cyes fixed on it, 
to avoid raising them to his. Her cheeks were 
flushed, too, but it was with pain—an involunta- 
y self-accusation. 

He read it as it was—the sign of her denial. 
Nothing more gentle, more tender it meant, And 
Robert Elmer was sensitive, difident. “Hecould 
‘Rot press an unwelcome suit, though his honest, 
loving heart was wounded deaply by her silence. 
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“Youdo not care for me, then, Mildred,” he 
eaid,. gently, “I am sorry I spoke, if it pain 
you.” 

He tumed to avoid displaying the emotha 
that filled him, and withont daring to trust ki 
woice farther, went slowly down the garden, énd 
odt through the gate. -If bo had turned, he woukl 
have sven the tears stealing from the beaafffal 
eyes of Mildred Wycherly ; but ho left the get 
witbous casting one backward glance, aad foot 
the path homeward. 

Ta-was p great sorrow to Robert ; groaterand 
more bitter than any one could tcll. Ever sine 
thuir onrli¢st childhood, Mildred .and ho had teen 


-onmpeniops ; ead ho had learned to love her 


with more than childish affection, and cherisbed 
hopes that ware dear to him_as life. He bad te 
lieved, too, that sha was not jnscnaible to them 
tase of his feelings ;. apd now, after all, to thiat 
that he had been deceiving himself. 

It was hard; and Mildred Wycherly knew it 
as she followed, with tear-filled eyes, the rege: 
ing form of hor lover. But she would not have 
had it otherwise. She would not have acccpiel 
Robart Elmer thon, for all the wealth of England. 
She did not love him, she said; and, believing 
that ghe-spoke the truth, the girl acquitted be 
self of wrong, Sho felt that such love as his, 
pevertheless, deserved another reward thasth 
one it had met. Few hearts were there ss noble 
as his ; and sho wished it could havo been girea 
to some othes, who could have valued it ss lt 
should be. 2 

All this said Mildred Wycherly ; and willing 
to forget the sad face that rose before her, and 
drive away the echoes of thoso sorrowful tore, 
because they thrilled a chord in her heart whose 
existonge abe denied, she went about her bons 
hold tasks again. But her merry tones were lew 
merry than usual, and hor clear laugh les resdy; 
and if she began to carol a snatch of one, of the 
pleasant melodies she,so often sung, the words 
died away in silence, almost as thoy were ca 
menced. 

“ Why, what ails thes, little one?” cried her 
father, placing his hang wpon her brown heir, 
and regarding her closely and curiously ; “what 
ails thee, child, I say? _ Thou hast lost thy mt 
sic since the morning; and shrewdly I guess it 
went to seck the heart that went before it! Come, 
Mildred, sing me a strain as gay as yesterday's, 
orl pack thy lovers off, one and all!” and be 
lightly tweaked her prettyear,, with a merry ik 

“Nay, lot.the child alona, Edward,” ? paid ber 
mother, good-naturedly. ‘Never fear bt «be 
will sing as cheerily as ever in a while; ono? 
never understand a girl’s humors, but the gi 


THD FIRST AND LAGT ARPEAD. 
heveelf, and IH warrant me this is nenght mors 


than the summer clond yonder, that will be gone 
almost befere you.seo it.” And Mildred, with a 
keiss upon her father’s cheek, went eway on some 
ecrand which her mother gave her. 

There was to be a party in the weods, ataome 
distance from Mildred’s dwelling; and sho was 
te join %. Her heart trembled a little as she 
leoked forward to it, for more reasqns than one. 
Hitherto, Robert Elmer had nearly always been 
her companion on occasions of this kind. Now, 
without his knowledge, anotlter was to take his 
place. Before this, Mikired had reflected with 
untasiness upon having accepted another’s es- 
cort, feeling sure that Robert would count on ac- 
compapying her, as usual; now, however, it 
seemed hardly probable that he would dose. Pear 
Bobert! Tears of regret stole into her eyes.as 


she thought of his disappointment. Then they |' 


were chased away, as she thought of the morrow. 
Charles Askham, the con of a neighboring baron- 
e%, and handsome, graceful, witty—Charles Ask- 
ham, whose attentions the loveliest maidens far 
and near envied hcr—was to be her. companion 


temorrow! Pride and gratified vanity atightly , 


flashed her lovely cheek, and beamed in her 
beaatiful eyes. Robert was forgotten again, 

That day, towards sunset, returning from the 
village, whither she had been on an erraad, Mil- 
dred: encountered the barongt’s son. Greeting 
her with a delighted exclamation, and an animat- 

ed smile, the young man turned back with her; 

speaking, meanwhile, in rapturous terms, of their. 
proposed expedition, and dwelling upon the en- 
jeyment he should find in her seciety, with en- 
thasiasm ; till Mildred blnshed still more deeply, 
and har eyes were like stars. 

Yet, was neither in love with the other; 
though, possibly, each might have been led to 
believe it, and others to beliove it of them. For 
Mildred was merely flattered and pleased by his 
evident admiration of her, while the young man 
himself was caught and charmed by her lovely 
face and engaging manners, as, perhaps, by those 
of a dozen pretty girls before. 

“ Be ready betimes to-morrow, Mildred,” was 
hye parting caution, at the gate; and the young 
girl promised. 

She turned to cast one glance at the form of 
the young man, as he retrod the path they bad 
parsued together. He looked back at the samo 
moment, bowed low, and waved hishand. And 
there, beyond him, appeared one whom she 
‘onld have wishod to ace at any other time. It 
was Robert Elmer coming down the road, 

He passed young Askham with a bow of: re- 
cognition, merely, and cantinned his way. Mil- 
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dred Hingered at the gate’ as he.approached her. 
There was something of restraint in his man- 
ner, in his emile.and his. voice,.as he bade her 
good-evening ;,thongh each waa gentle, and kind. 
as ever, There was only wanting the light- 
hearted, winsome carelessness of mien—thst 
sparkling expression. of countenance, with which 
he wes wont to mesther. And the girl felt it 
was wanting. 

“ Mildred,” be said, coming to her side, 
“Mildred, I have come to speak to you about 
the paxty to-morrow. it may be*that I should 
have spoken of it before. But I thought, of 
corse, thas wo were to go together as: usual. 
‘Until new—I do not know—whether.you will 
wish to go with me.” 

-He said it with slight hesitation, andina voice 
‘that betrayed the sorrow he felt. 

Mildred could have cried. She was unable to 
speak quite steadily as she apewered, “I am go- 
ing with Mr, Askham, Robert.” 

He had expected it. It did not surprise him 
that.she said it; and yet @ flush of pain rose to 
his cheek at the words.., He had met his rival. 
He lingered.a moment playing with the black 
ribboa that crogeed his yest, then saying, gently, 
“ Good-evening, Mildred,” he was about to go. 

But she laid hor hand on his arm. “ Wont 
you-come in, Robert? a little while, just to see 
father and mother? They will wonder if you go 
away without seeing them? ‘You are not dis- 
pleased with them.” 

“Tam displeased with no one, Mildred. But I 
do not quite like to go in at present. Ina few 
days, when I am calmerthaa now—” He could 
not finish. His voice grew husky and tremulous. 

There was a little pause, Then Mildred said, 
“You will go to-morrow, Robert ¢” 

“].do not know,” he answered, .in a low tone. 

‘Bhe besitated an instant. Then, with the 
great.tears filling her downcast eyes, sho spoke 
again, sorrowfal nnd ashamed. “I dp not 
know that it io right for me to say it nw,.” she 
said, “Ido not know you will’ heed me; but, 
Robert, I_shadl not be heppy if yon.are not. there.” 

He looked up, camestl, almost hopefully ; 
thea the shadow fell again, heavier and darker 
than'before. Ho read only pity in her face, “I 
will come, Mildred,” he answered, and then turn- 
ed and was gone. 

Is was with a heavy heart, that Mildred, went 
to rest that might. She could not but reproach 
herself. ‘And yet, wherefore ?” she questioned. 
“Have I acted wrongly? Should my, snewer 
have beem a differeatone?: Should JI haye ac- 
cepted him, when I.could net give him the heart 
che asks fort” ; 
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A few fleeting tears fell upon her pillow, but 
they were soon dried, and Mildred slept. 

‘With the morning, came lighter fancies, and a 
more cheerful spirit. The enjoyment of to-tay 
alone presented itself. And by the time Charles 
Askham jéfed her, she was as Night-hearted as 
any maiden of them all, end a thousand times 
more beautiful, in her happiness. The com- 
pliments that everywhere met her, nly setved 
to heighten the lovely bloom she already possessed, 
and looking as charmingly as possible, she set 
ont with the rest, at the side of Charles Askham. 
Not antil they had reached the place of destina- 
tion, did she have an opportunity to look about 
for Robert. By chance she saw him at a dis- 
tance,leaning against a rock, mechanically pulling 
off the tufts of moss that covered it; as he con- 
versed with a lad who lingered by his side, away 
from the merry groups scattered hither and thith- 
er. She was sad for an instant; then her com- 
panion claimed her attention, and Robert was 
forgotten for a time. 

‘The morning wore on. A proposition was 
made to start for a piecé of low ground at some 
distance, where grew a rare and beautifal flower, 
known in no other place for many miles abont. 
It was accepted, and the party set out for the 
spot designated. The place was reached ; where 
the velvet grass was of the most brilliant verdure, 
and sprinkled with white and scarlet blossoms. 

“ How beautiful !”” uttered Mildred. 

“ You shall have a crown of them, Mildred,” 
returned her companion; ‘“‘I am going in now. 
Come, shall we go together ?”” 

A hand touched her arm. “ It is damp there, 
Mildred. You may take cold,” said the voice 
of Robert Elmer, beside her. 

“Pehaw! A fig for the danger!” uttered 
Charles Askham, impatiently, a little jealous of 
Robert’s interference. « There is not thé slight- 
est risk. Don’t you see the stepping-stones, 
Mildred ?” and he gently urged heralong. The 
girl would fain have gone back, but it was tod 
late. She was already upon the stores, which 
admitted the passage of bmt one abroaét; and 
Charles Askhatn was behind her. 

Robert Elmer's voice had ceased its unheeded 
warning. She looked back. He was standing 
there on the slope, watching her; and distumt as 
she was, she could sec the sorrowful expression of 
his countenance. They went oh. Finslly the 
last stone was reached, and Charles Askham 
colrmenced filfing his fair comipanion’s hat with 
the flowers. © A : 

* Worth ‘coming for—aint they, Miared?” 
he said. “ And no great danger incurred, efther. 
See how fine those white ones are! “Rarer than 
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the rarest: pearls Cleopatra ever wore: They 
will make a fitting crown for you.” + 

With an animated smile he showered s hand- 
fal upon her bright head ; and her happy laugh 
sounded clear and sweet among the merry voloes 
of Ker comipantons. 

« Ah, Mildred!” 

‘Tt was too late. Her foot had slipped from 
the narrow and unsteady stone, and she was 
standing instep-deep in water. Hastily Charles 
Askham assisted her to gain his side again, and 
his was not the leadt ‘anxious of the score of anx- 
ious faces all about; nor his the least alarmed of 
all their tones. He assisted her to wipe away the 
drops of water that had flown all over her arm. 
“My fault, Mildved !” he said, im siccanta of self 


“No, no, do not blame yourself,” she returaed, 
gently. “I date sey it will not hurt me, if 1 ge 
directly home.” r 

“ Yes—let us go,” and he gave her his hand. 

‘The crowd made way for them. Buck to she 
slopé, and up the path together, went the palr, 
accompanied by several of the party. They ware 
quite silent. It would not, ordinarily, have do 
casioned so much concern as now—an accident 
like this; for in porfect health, Mildred might 
have gairied a pair of wet feet, and a shower-bath 
of this kind, With impunity; but she had not 
log since recovered from a severe illness, and 


‘her constitution had not yet regained its foll 


strength. Thereforé the greater apprehension 
was felt. Mildred looked about for Robert. He 
had disappeared. With severe self-accusations 
for not having heeded his warning, ‘she left the 
sympathizing group gathered around her, acco®- 
panied by her companion, and hastened acrom 
the fidlds, homewards. Arrived there, she found 
Robert had preceded them, to acqtaint her mot 
er with the accident; and accordingly prepert 
tions had already been made against her arrival, 
to ward offany evil: consequences which might 
be likely to ensue from her exposure. But pre- 
caution was not of much avail in this case, except 
to alleviate, in some degree, the severity of what 
must have followed. 

By the next day, Mildred was really ill. A 
fever set in, not extremely dangerons, perbsps, 
on aécount of the prompt attention she had fe 
ceived ; but it was tedious, protracted and weak- 
ening. When Charles Askham called the next 
day, the tidings he gained were far other than he 
had hoped for. He was shocked and distressed 
at what he felt convinced was the result of his 
own shortsightedness and imprudence. But it 
‘wad tod Tate, and repentance was useless. Mil- 
dred’s father looked sternly over his spectacles 
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aud shook his head steraly at the mention of the 
oueg man’s name. 

“Why coulda’t the girl have gone with 
Rabert, a9 usual?” he asked, with soma severity. 
“* He wouldn’t have been ai fool! He wouldn’t 
have allowed her to go into bogs, and swamps, 
and the mischief knows where.” 

Charles Askham heard the old man’s fearless- 
ly expressed censure ; and though he winced be- 
meath it, pronounced it just. He would have 
given his fortune at that moment, to see Mildred 
well again; but it was useless. He tormented 
himself with having been the cause of her illness. 
And Mildted, meanwhile, dragged weakly and 
wearily through the long, shining summer hours ; 
lying helpless upon her couch, and longing inex- 
pressibly for her old strength and health, and the 
dewy coolness of the forest breezes, that wafted 
‘Tentalus-odors to her in the broken fever-dreams, 
She longed to stretch herself upon the fragrant 
turf, and drink in the sweetness of the flowers in 
such draughts as would have assuaged the weary 
thirst she felt. And to see Robert, to stray 
adown the olden paths with him once more; to 
hear his voice, and feel the clasp of that kind 
hand again. Her mother told her that every 
day he came to inquire forher. And every day 
there was placed upon the little table hy her bed- 
side, clusters of her favorite flowers, and crystal 
dishes of the choicest, rarest fruits, to tempt her 
with their delicious flavor. 

Far whole hours, Mildred would lie with these 

tokens of her lover’s remembrance before her, 
and her eyes fixed on them. They were treas- 
ures to her. She thought of him as he gathered’ 
them and arranged them for her. She held in 
her hot .hands the cool leaves that had covered the 
frnits he had sent her, till their freshness was 
gone, and they lay sunken and withered upon 
the coverlet. And then her tears fell sadly and 
silently upon them. Mildred wept for the past. 
One day Mildred asked her mother where Charles 
Askham was. He had gone to town, some days 
since, with his father, was the answer. 

She did not regret it. But the thought that 
he might have stayed until she had recovered, 
crossed her mind. Since his was the fault, in 
part, of her illness, and he had expressed such 
deep anxiety concerning her health that after- 
noon when they parted. Yet she cared little. 
She only felt kindly towards him, and wished 
him well. The olden thrill, that ran through 
her at the sound of his voice, or the glance of his 
handsome eyes had passed away, now; and she 
recognized in it the evidence of a feeling, a sen- 
timent far less tender than she had almost be- 
lieved it then. It was gratified vanity—not love 
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—that had filled her heart, and told her s false 
tale—prompted a false replp—when Robert El- 
mer had asked her if she loved kim and would 
marry him. 

Now that she,lay here, Mildred saw her own 
impulses and actions in a clearer, truer light. 
She recognized the secret workings of her own 
heart, that had hitherto been half veiled from 
her. She bad deceived herself all along, and she 
acknowledged it with sorrow and remorse, now. 
Bat it was too late—too late! . 

The weeks woreen; and day after day, Robert 
Elmer came to ask tidings of Mildred, and leave 
the offering of blossoms and of fruit that were to 
make the chamber of the invalid pleasant with, 
the bloom and fragrance of the outer world. 
They were watched for—sh, he little guessed how 
eagerly, as the token of her lover's silent remem- 
brance, He never sent any message; he never 
uttered a word concerning her beyond the usual 
inquiries after her health. And Mildred would 
have given worlds to see him—to speak to him, 
And day after day wore on, to herrecovery; un- 
til, finally, she was able to leave her chamber, and 
go down stairs, without assistance. Robert did 
not come that day, nor the next. 

And on the third day, Mildred knew that he 
had left his home, and gone away. He had noth- 
ing to live for now. She had recovered, and he 
could not bear to wait patiently then to witness 
the return and triumph of one whom he still be- 
lieved to be his rival. He fled from the scene of 
all that was past, to seek forgetfulness. * 

Again Mildred was seen in her former haunts, 
and busied with her customary occupations ; and 
a thousand congratulations met her on every 
hand; but they grew fainter and less energetic, 
ere long; for Mildred did not regain her old 
smilcs and gaiety with returning health. The 
old color failed to return to her cheek, too, and 
the old sparkle to her eye. She was more quiet 
than her wont. But when any spoke to her of 
these things, she only told them that she was not 
yet quite well. 

At this time, Charles Askham returned, and 
his first act was to hasten to Mildred’s gide. He 
had been with his father, all this time, beside the 
sick bed of a beloved relative, who had but just 
been pronounced out of danger; and he came, 
now, to seek her again, and explain the cause of 
his seeming neglect, and to ask Mildred to be 
his wife. For, during this time he had changed,, 
he had become more serious, more reflective, and 
the memory of Mildred had grown into his heart, 
until it was the dearest and most sacred treasure 
that heart cherished. 

But Mildred could not answer him as he would 
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Mave Had her anéwer him. Silent and sorrowful 
tears she shed ; for now she listened with pain to 
the wérds that orice would Have caused her emo- 
tions ofa far different nature. And Charles 
Askham learned his fate with feelings of grief 
and disappointment deeper and more intense than 
le had ever deemed himself capable of expe- 
rfencing. The summer went by, and: winter 
shook the land with storms, and weary, laid 
down at last to its final slumbér beneath the 
smile of the soft April sunshine. And another 
summer came, Robert Elmer had been absent a 
whole year, and only twice, through his parents, 
lihd Mildred heard from him, in the long winter 
evenings, at theirlonely fireside. Once his moth- 
er was ill, very neat to death, and when they 
thonght her last hour had come, she called for 
her son, and he did notcome. He was far away; 
and Mildred reproached herself bitterly ; for she 
knew that for her sake the boy had gone into ex- 
ife. But the mother’s life was spared, and Mil- 
dred felt a great weight lifted from her soul. 

One morning, there was a report spread, that 
Robert had come back. A shock ran through 
her frame—a lightning thrill at the words. It 
was not—it could not be true! 

The long day went by, and though from many 
was heard the story of his arrival, Mildred did 
not seehim. At sunset, Mildred went down +o 
the spring for water. Many a sad memory 
thronged around her heart. How often had Rob- 
ert come with her down this path, carrying her 
pitcher! She remembered how he looked—the 
very glance of his kind eyes—the echo of his 
pleasant tones. From beneath her downcast lids 
fell slow and heavy tears. But even at that in- 
stant, Robert Elmer himself was beside her, and 
Robert’s voice said, “ Mildred!” 

She looked up, and met the old, smiling glance. 
She heard the familiar voice, that had been so 
long unheard. She felt Robert’s hand clasping 
hers once more, and he did not release it. In 
the old lane, at the spring-rock, they two stood 
together again. For a long time memory served 
a8 8 constraint between them ; neither could trust 
their voice to speak of the past; and what else was 
there to speak of? But Robert told her, at last, 
of his wanderings. Of the weary days, and wecks, 
and months he had passed away from home, 

“J should have staid longer, Mildred,” he said, 
“but I could not. There was an old tie that 
bound my heart here, wherever I went, and would 
not be broken ; and it drew me home at last. I 
could not stay away ‘from you, Mildred. Some- 
thing told me that you would welcome me. Do 
not let me think that I have come home in vain.” 
The tears were filling the young girl’s eyes again, 
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but He read in tesa ore slse arverted hee fice, « di. 
ferent answer from that he had read there ous’ 
before. Her hand was not withdrawn frem Rib- 
ert’s clasp. And sweet was the tremalous a 
swer to the Lovun’s Last Arpmat. 





PRETTY WOMEN. 

A pretty woman is one of the “ institutions” 
of the conn! | in dry goods and glory. 
She makes sunshine, blue sky, Fourth of Jaly, 
and happiness wherever she goes. Her path & 
one ef delicious roses, and beauty. She 
is a sweet poem, written in rare curls and choice 
calico, and good principles. Men stand up be- 
fore her as 80: many admiration points, to melt 
into cream, and then butter. er words float 
round the ear like music, birds of Paradise, 
the chimes of the Sabbath bells. Without he, 
society would lose its truest attraction, the church 
its firmest reliance, and young men the very best 
of comforts and company: Her influence 4 
generosity restrain vicious, streagthea 
weak, raise the lowly, flannel-shirt the 
and strengthen the faint-hearted. Wherever 
find the virtuous woman, you also find a ple’, 
ant fireside, bouquets, clean clothes, order, goed . 
living, gentle hearts, piety, music, light asd 
model “institutions ” generally. She is the 
flower of humanity, a very Venus in dimity, 
and her inspiration is the breath of hearea— 
N. Y: Mirror. 





DEPFHS OF THE OCEAN. 
The crew of the United States exploring ship 

Vincennes, when off the coast of 
obtained bottom at the depth of 1700 fath- 
oms. The sediment brought up by the lead was 

laced beneath a microscope, and infasoris wat 

vered there, which had in all pro 

been alive immediately before they were reli 
from the enormous pressure to which they bad 
been subjected by the overlaying waters. Mes 
sures were taken to preserve the specimens in 
alcohol, in order that microscopists of eminence 
might have reliable grounds upon which to bas 
their opinions as to the vitality of the insects at 
the time of their capture, and ascertain if the 
océan is actually inhabited by living creatures st 
ie depth of a mile below its si —Betn 

ost, 





THE CALIFORNIA DESERT. 

The desert which lies beyond the Colo- 
rada River, in California, is a serious obstacle to 
travellers journeying by the overland route t 
California. The trail is strewed with the white 
bones of cattle and horses, who have perished of 
thirst by the wayside. The Secretary of War, 
in his report, states the interesting fact that the 
recent surveys prove this desert to be much 
lower than the Colorado River, so foe Oy he 
of a judicious system of canals, the whole of the 
large tract might, in all probability, be convert 
from a dreary waste into a fertile and productite 
tract of country.—Olve Branch. 


oi 

Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem 
so deep as they are; the turbid look the mom 
profound. 
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Oar Mabelle was fair as a lily white, 

On whieh falls at even the sunset light ; 
And abe was dying, we knew too well— 
‘That anguls were calling our lored Maballe. 


We were far out at sea. "Twag in vain she sighed, 
‘To see the green hills, before she died, 

Where she was born, where in chikthood she played, 
Or reciied on the moss, in the forest’s ahade. r 


She thought of her home, and the happy past, 

She thought of her mother—her tears flowed fet; 
Tor she knew all the sorrow, and anguish, and pein 
She would feel, when the knew that her child wns lain 


Ia an ocean grave, where the’ fives mormar low, 
And a sweet music make in their ceaseless flow ;- 
Where raze gems gicam, in the dim, pale Nght, « 
‘That cemes stealing down from the stars nt-pight. | 


sWhen the clouds in the west at eve grew bright, 
‘Thaw came in her eyes 8 glorious light; 

But when from the clouds fled the rosy dyes, 
‘Then fled the light from our Mabelle’s eyes. 


* 


We gave her » grave in the ocean deep, 

And Neinds now watch o'er her long, deemnlespalecp, 
Around thee green sea-weed and coral fair : 
Has twined the long curls of her golden hair. 
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BY JOHN THORNBERRY, 
. Y 
T am going to tell you a little something about. 








Dr. Det. He eame to Grip Hollow not such s- 


very long time ago, proposing to benefit himeeif, 
at least, ifnot the community in generat, by the 
change ofjécition. 


‘Dr. Dot wae aot handsome, any mote than the 


Writer hereof thinks himself so ; for he had anosé 
quite inclined to puggishness, a heavy double or 


weble chin—people could never seem to decide’ 


exectly whieh—and glaring, staring’ gray eyes, 
with aremarkably low forehead; whieh he helped 
conceal ag much as he could, by the peculiar 
pampkin-rind style in which he both docked and 
brushed his hair. 
very last man in the world one would have mis- 
taken for what is popularly known as a “ ladies’ 
man.” 

Besides his face, he was short in stature, with 


4 general contour that rather suggested pottish-’ 


tess, so round, fat, sleek and oily was he; 60 
plump and full in the abdominal regions; so 
aampy, and lumpy, and dumpy, take him round 
and round, above and below, and all the way 
through. And besides, again, he took snuff, a 
practice which never failed to leavo indelible im- 


In truth, Dr. Dot was the 





peassions mot lese on the! lip, eed finger and 
thumb, than on the ordinary. observere pf his 
practice. 

Dr Dot hed begun to get a little business in 
hie way in Grip Hollow, and was considered to 
be doing ‘pretty well; which meant, that he ned. 
only got e fair living, but\a very trifle out of .it: 
besides. Since his arrival in oar littl vitage,. 
he had the good fortane tb be the object of ase 
cret partiality on the part of a rich lady, whe had 
never been hersélf a wife, any more than Dr. Dot 
had been a husband. She was an old maid, ia: 
faét, and an old settler in Grip Hollow. Heri 


'| heritamets made hey a lady, and of course gave 


her all thetime te eat, drink and sleep in, that she: 
wished, and all the loose change she wanted. to 
give away. Now any ome would assuredly. 
suppose the attachment of such a person, even if. 
she was along « trifle in years, is a thing mot 4l- 


.| together to be despised. And it isn’t, either, that: 


is, if all other cireutnstances are equal. But were 
they? i 

Why, Misa Sally Butters was just about as 
well endowed in the matter of beauty, as De. 
Dot wns. She had an awfully hard face, and 
exhibited some awfully large teeth. And then, 
again, her hair was not popularly supposed to be 
quite all her own, if everything else was. And 
she had hatd, white eyes, and a hard expression 
about ber mouth; and a hard, sharp chin; and 
looked generally hard enough to lend plansibility 
to the fancy that she might well be ossified all 
the way through. In thinking of such an organ 
as her heart, one might secretly wonder if it 
might not possibly be a large smooth stone! 
But it would never do to say so! i 

How Dr. Dot first found out that Miss Sally 
Butsers entertained a hidden passion for him I 
am sure J am unable to explain, for I never yet 
happened to know myself; but it is plain that he 
was apprised of it’ after 9 time, and that is 
threw him inte a wide. ocean of perplexity and. 
@oubt. He had been flounderimg and tumbling 
aboat in it for a long time, altogether undecided 
what steps he ought to pursue. Perhaps it may 
strike the reader, who of coursd knows neither of 
the parties, as something very strange that Dr, 
Dot was so troubled, when such a favorable 
chance offered for the permanent establishmene 
of his fortane: Let me explain. 

Dr. Dot could go fhe fortune of Miss Sally 
well enough—that anybody well knew ; for he 
was remarkably fond of dollars and cents, and 
a decided penchant for stocks and fat divi 
dends. But Miss Sally’s self was what checked 
his ardor, and made him’ pause just at the criti- 
cal moment when be otgitt to have pushed on 


and won. If he could only get possession of her: 
maoney, without Aer{ But there was where the 
shoe pinched. 

Miss Sally, however, thinking very probably 
that no man could be much plainer for 3 man 
tham she was for a woman, threw up both her 
hands for Dr. Dat, thought be would make ber 
a capital husband, concluded she would be as 
goed. a wife—especially with her pecuniary 
plam—as any decent man ought to desire, and 
settled matters generally in her mind, by forming 
the resolution to set her cap for the little doctor ; 
lew ‘forehead, snuff-taking, short figure and all. 
In other words, to sum up for both sides, Dr. 
Dot wanted Miss Sally’s money without her, and 
Miss Sally wanted Dr. Dot without his money. 
Now the reader is in a fair way to understand it 
as well as I do myself. 

Namerous and ludicrous were the mancwuvres 
Miss Sally set on foot to accomplish her aim. 
And nzmerous, too, were the hesitations, hopes, 
anxieties and resolutions, which alternately tossed 
into waves the surface of Dr. Dot’s mind. I 
need not think of enumerating them, for the read- 
er would most likely feel better refreshed by be- 
ing left alone with them over his own imagina- 
tion. Ono was dead in love; the other was 
deep in despair. 

Finally, Miss Sally fell sick. She found that 
sending choice dishes every few days from her 
own table over to that of the doctor, hardly 
brought in the return intended; so she thought of 
trying another expedient, and one that bore di- 
rectly upon the besieged individual’s professional 
sympathies. And falling sick, she of course or- 
dered a physician; and in thinking over all the 
physicians she happened to know, who could be 
found to suit her so exactly as did our little pot- 
ty friend, Dr. Dot ¢ 

So the doctor came. He found her sitting up 
in a stuffed chair, pillowed and cushioned all 
around, and taking on as hardly as if she was, 
about to submit to some terrible operation that 
would require the instruments. She whined and 
whimpered like a little baby. She wriggled ner- 
vously in her chair; and showed dangerous 
symptoms of hysterics; and laid her head back 
Isngnidly on the cushions ; and put out her-wrist 
to show her pulse, with an air that she certainly 
meant should be equal to a matrimonial giving 
away of hee hand. Dr. Dot braved the storm 
manfally, and went through his duties with a self- 
possession that would have reflected credit on 
old Abernethy himself, of world-wide fame. He 
was bullet-proof. 

Miss Sally saw it all, and grew alarmingly 
sicker and sicker. Now she took toher bed, and 
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kept it altogether. ‘She had thedoctor about her, 
almost constantly. She declared that she should 
die, and sent for the village lawyer. Dr. Det 
rather guffawed in his sleeve at her artful devices, 
but he said nothing in his face. He let thins 
go on after their own and Miss Sally’s fashion 

‘The lawyer came, and a proper number of vir 
nesses with him. There was a will to make,and 
the village attorney sat Qown to a little tablew 
draw it up. Miss Sally dictated, being cardial 
that Dr. Dot remained in the room. It wasal 
meant for his special profit and behoof. 

“In the name of God,—Amen!” began be 
lawyer. 

“ Yes,” chimed in Miss Sally, “in the nam 
of God,—Amen. What next, Squire Bottom!” 

“Well,” said he, “to whom do you intesgp 
dispose of your property, both real and persoadld 
Please parcel it out, and I will commit tol 
per, item by item.” < 

She hesitated for afew moments, during vid 
time her eyes were shut asin deep thoaght =| 

“To Ly. Dot!” said she, at length, opening 
them very wide again, and looking glauingy 
about the room. “All to Dr. Dot!” 

The doctor was a little puzzled, as any mi 
would be likely to be ; but he said nothing. Not 
even did he weep his gratitude. Perhaps if 
had really believed her life in danger, it woud 
have been different. He might then have shedé 
few tears, at least, of joy! 

Well, and to Dr. Dot was the estate all 
tailed. Miss Sally looked flashed and ferem! 
as the witnesses were brought jnto the rom © 
append their names to the instrument, and tee 
a glance of despair at the little doctor ort 
against her. But he wasas adamant, Hemsit 
no sign. And Miss Sally verily thoaghs mv 

But she didn’t; she got up agaip. Shebegut 
to get back her strength. She could walk al 
about the house. She even went ont of doo, 
and is gee She got well. Butlong and 
lang before that day came, she took care to de 
troy the shamming will with which she bade 
deavored to make an impression on the sary 
little doctor, willing to rely upon previous dt 
positions of her property, as certified to in pret 
ous documents. 

‘Time and again, now, she threw herself in@ 
way of Dr. Dot, closely studying bim to find ost 
what might be the effect upon him of her intended 
legacy ; but nothing could ahe getout ofhim. I 
he was grateful for her gift—that is, suppomss 
he was evar to get it—at least, he took care 20 
to say that he was. If she had succeded it 
working at all upon his teuderec feelings, be kept 
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it as close as a tight padiock, altogether to him- 
self. 2 
With sech a mutsal understanding, and secret. 
ly agreeing to differ on a subject that wasin their’ 
thoughts from morning till night, they got along 
the best way they could-for a time, each party 
hoping that some unexpected oecurrence would 
lead to his or her immediate advantage; bat noth: 
ing did. Dr. Dot now began to layaway alitle 
something for a rainy day; and as he felt his 
own secumulations grow heavy in his pocket, he 
coald not help thinking how ‘much weightier they 
would feel, if Miss Butters would throw: her’s in 
beside. . 

At length they became so intimate as to talk 
to each other on the subject that had 
oceupied their thoughts. They grew fa- 
and spoke of the matter as two men 
be likely to discuss the profits and propri- 
| a business copartnership. Dr. Dot even 
went sp far as to make proposals.for the hand of 
Miss Sally ; but it was only on ‘one comdition : 
that the whole of her property should be given 
over to his control! 

Mach as Miss Sally Hked him, and much as 
she wanted to get married, too, she thought she 
never could agree to a proposal like that. She 
would have been glad to have Dr. Dot, and, 

, hat was more, she meant to have him ; but she 
‘never meant to part with ‘her contro! over her 
property. So she was careful not to repulse him 
by a bluff and decided answer, that would ring 
in his ears long after it was spoken, but toyed 
gently with his wish, and answered him hesitat- 
ingty and uncertainly. And she tolled him along 
gradually, like a skilfal angler decoying the 
beauties he proposes to crowd into His wicker 
creel, till fimally he agreed to her proposal. 
‘He was so ravenous for her money, that he was 
willing to forget almost any conditions save one. 
The proposition of Miss Sally was to the follow- 
ing effees : 

“You know, Dr Dot,” said sho, “ that a per 
sou hates to say yes or ne outright tosach a plan 
as giving up all she’s got; so'I’ll- let it stand in 
thig@gay. Let's make all our arrangements to 
be inasried. On the wedding morning I'll give 
you such an answer as will not fail to be satisfac- 

., That is all I am willing to say.” 

Dot was perplexed, and yet he was eager. 
So long had he been on this chase now, that he 
began from his heart to wish it at amend. And 
sher considetable protest, and many implorations, 
and move hesitancy, he stepped boldly into the 
wap, and acknowledged himself caught. He 
egreed to Miss Sally’s proposal. 

The wedding-dsy came. The minister was 
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there, so were the invited friends. All the morn- 
ing the doctor had tried to get an answer from 


, Miss Sally about her intentions with her property, 


but in vain. She evaded him till the very last 
moment. In tho hall, on the stairs, in the parlor, 
ho asked her the all-important question; but no 
answer was he to get until ahe was ready to give 
it. He grew impatient and nervous. 

He went with his intended bride to the door of 
the room where the company were assembled. 
“Now, Miss Sally,” said he, in a whisper, “do 
you say it shall be mine?” 

She looked round at him with much surprise, 
and answered, “No.” 

Dr. Dot broke away from her, took his hat 
from the peg, and went deliberately home. The 
wedding party broke up in great confusion. 
Miss Sally, it scems, having once got the doctor 
into her trap, thought he would not have the 


‘courage to escape at such a late hour; but in hig 


pluck, she appeared to have been mistaken, 
His conduct made her as mad ase March hare; 
and they are said to be very enraged creatures. 

She sent the village lawyer to him, with a 
threat of an ‘action for breach of proniise; and 
declared that she should obtain for damages, 
every dollar he was worth, or ever would be. 
The little doctor began to be frightened. He 
saw that this pecaliar compact between himself 
and Miss Sally was a secret one, to whose ex- 
istence no living person could testify but himself, 
and even he could not show that it was her in- 
tention to give Him her property at lest. He 
could only say thet such was his fatal impression ! 
Besides, he would be sure to have a verdict ren- 


‘dered against him by any sort of jury, and be- 


come a term of reproach and derision to all the 
world, forever. It was a bitter pill, but Dr. Dot 
had probably made others swallow some of shis 
thet were quite as bitter. He held up his head, 
and took Miss Sally’s physic as bravely as he 
had seen others take his, 

Miss Sally and he were married ; but it was 
not until after an immense amount of scandal 
had been perpetrated all around Grip Hollow ; 
for country people will talk, and they do love to 
hear and say the very worst part of every vaga- 
bond story that.comes along. Dr. Dot Was cap- 
tured, and made a tractable husband. And it 
was well, perhaps, that Miss Sally had the money. 
she did; for ont of this occurrence grew such a 
prejudice against the sinning doctor,that he lost his 
practice little by little, and finally was ¢ompelled 
to castle himself with his better half, and defy the 
whole community with both silence and con- 
tempt. It was well that he had Biss: Sally for 
@ consolation, then. 
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THOU CANST NOT FORGET. 





BY MYRA LIZZIE DONELAOK. 





Thon canst not forget me, my memory still 
Wit linger around thee, an unbidden spell; 
And e voice of upbraiding will rise in thy heart— 
A dreeca of the past thet will never depart! 


Thou may’st drink in the beauty of dark flashing eyes, 
But ever before thee my vixion shall rise; 

‘Thou may’st seek to be gay, but thy curse shall be yet— 
‘The memory of her whom thou canst not forget! 


When you join in the dance with ferms fairer than mine, 
And bright glances melt in the glory of thine, fyet, 
When the world deems thee joyous, e gloom heants thes 
‘Thy curse is the vision thou canst not forges. 


‘When the laurels of fame wreethe thy glorious brow, 
When thou hast the proad name that thou covetest now, 
0 still mid thy triamph my vision shall come, 

And a living regret in thy heart find a home! 


And when before Heaven thou bowest in prayer, 
‘WAL bitter remembrance intrade even there; 

‘Wham thy lips crave s blessing, thy heart is not free, 
°Tis sad with the memory of the past and of me! 


‘Thou canst not forget me, where'er thou may’st go, 

‘Fo the old thme returning, thy thonghts eball still flow; 
‘Thou wilt think of the days when together we met— 
‘The curse is yet o'er thee, thou canst not forge! 





NOT BORN TO BE HANGED. 





BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Wever was the saying with which wo have 
Opened this curious story moretraly and strangely 
verified than in the case of Gustave Bonne, a 
Frenchman, born and reared in the small town 
of St. Jean, in the department of Mayenne. 
His father was a butcher, and quite well off, 
though it was said by the wise ones that fhe 
amell of blood harmed the boy. But be that as 
it may, Gustave always manifested a most: kind 
disposition, though very reckless’ and daring. 
Ib is reported—though of the trath of the report 
Deannot vouch—that the commune priest made 
the remark, when he first saw the boy, that he 
was “not born to be hanged,” @ remark which 
probably gave the young mother (for Gustave 
was her first-born) a great deal of satisfaction. 
How the priest came to his sage conclusion, was 
never told—oaly the remark was preserved until 
Gustave became old enough to go to school, and 
then he often laughed at the protecting fate 
which had been promised him. And it was 
not long before he had reason to believe that the 
okd priest’s prophecy was litera}, for the proof 
was of the most startling, and at the same time, 
substantial kind. , 





. 


Clbee by: Bonre’s shép lived a man named 
Garouche. He had been once in the gallen, 
aad once im prison, and it-was whispered sroaid 
now that his deeds were not-of a very meni 
character. One homing, before: many people 
were gtirring, Gustave—then only ‘twelve yee. 
old—was out 40 see the sun rise; his: father her 
ing promised to give him six sous for every i 
consecutive timbs he saw the sex rise. On ti 
particular morning, the boy went arcand bektd 
his father’s shop, so ad te reach a gentle ex 
nence there was there, and as he turned the ca 
ner, he saw M. Garouche crawling tat fom 
under the stall with a large picce of beef ia 
his hand.. 

“ Aha, M. Meatstealer ?’ cried Gustave. “Ig 
found you, hare I? Now we can eee i 
father’s surplus and drainage. goes to. 
fine time you'll have in the galleys agais, e 

Now Garouche was. not wholly igeomt 


, French justice, and he knew that another cr 


viction fer a crime of this eharacter would om 
demn him to the galleys for life. 

“You wont speak of this?” he said, speak 
ing mildly, and at the same time sppeosdits 
the boy. 

“Most certainly I shall,” replied Guu, 
promptly. & 

And the thief knew it. He knew that t 
boy woold tell, let him promise now ss be 
might. 

“ But, my little man,” he resamed, tpeskiog 
very imploringly, and at the mame time deal 
advancing, “I have hard work to live—and yt 
know what becomes bf those who have nate 
to eat. They must all waste away and—" 

He reaclied the boy, and with his stout arms 
he seiged him and bore him away, stopping Si 
mouth with his broad palm, and threavnieg 
kill him if he made the least noise. Bight in 
the butcher’s shop he took him—or rather, isto 
the stall where the animals were killed snd qea 
tered, and which was nevet locked up. Bet 
were two ropes, one of ehich passed grers #0: 
gle wheel suspended: from the ridge-pols; wilt 
the other was for heavier burdens, being rigyt! 
with a double block. “Without « word, teil 
took the boy’s head undér his arm, and then pre 
ceeded to make a slip-noose in the cad of & 
smaller rope. This he put about : 
neck, and having drawn it tight, be quictiy 
hoisted him ap about three feet from the grout 
and then made the rope fast. Next he rolled st 
empty hogshead close up to’ the spot, asd thst 
made his escape as fast as possible. He felt sur 
now that his secret wag safe. Gustave mast di 
very soon, ind thé butcher would think be bats 
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himself; or, at any rate, that he attempted to 
try the poetry of the thing, when the upsetting 
of the hogshead made it a reality. 

At first, the peor little fellow was too much 
frightened to attempt to make any noize, and 
when he did try to ery ont, he eould not: He 
was choking horridly ; but he remembered to 
kick, and he kicked lustily, and ere he had made 
8 dosen of the spasmodic exertions, the rope 
woke and he came down upon his feet,.though 
bis next movement was to tumble over upon his 
bavk. He was very weak and exhausted, and 
‘it was vome time ere he could command his rea- 
son ; but it came to him, at length, and then he 
tatup. Ina few moments more, he compre- 
hended all that had happened, and by much ex- 
extion, he managed to stand upon his foet. Fif- 
‘th minutes had elapsed from the time when the 
thief left—and fifteen minutes, under some cir- 
cumstances, is a great while, Irtstance:' It 
would have been an eternity had not that rope 
broken. At amy rate, during those ‘fifteen min- 

tes Gustave had not only been hanged, broken 
dows, and recovered, bat his father - had arisen, 
Greased himself, and come out to the stall. 

At first, good Gallien Bonne could hardly 
credit his son’s story, but when he saw the bro- 
ten wope, and the ‘livid ring about the boy’s 

‘ pick, he could doubt no longer. 
, “Bat, pandies 1!” he cried; “how could this 

tope break? Only the day before yesterday, I 

mined over two hundred kilogrammes with this 

"ame topo—it was the half of an ox.” 

Butan examination revealed a very curious 
fart. Bomnehappened to see, close by the sill 
of the structure, a small pile of picked hemp. 
‘Upon amore minate inspection, he found a rat- 
hele where the hemp lay; and this solved the 
wystery. The rope had been coiled up aguinst 
‘tia hole, and the rats had been foreed to gnaw 
aber way out! An examination of the broken 
ends of the rope confirmed the thing. 

That day, Pluton Garouche was apprehended, 
aad when he saw Gustave, he trembled. He 
tenfessed, aftor he had been condemmed, that he 
kid himself not far from the stall’ on that ovent- 
fal morning, and waited there nearly a quarter of 
sz hour, 50 a9 to be sure that-no ono went to cut 
bis vietim down before he would have time to 

‘Wie. The villain was hanged, and the boy lived 

% verify the prophecy of the priest. 

Atthe age of nineteen, Gastave made a foo! | 
© himself by falling in love with the youngest 

* daughter of Count G-—— M——, whose chateaa 
‘Was only seven miles distant, at St. Susanne. 
Curile M— fuvored his love for « while; for 
ierown amusenicet,and then colily turned bin 
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away. In a fit of shame and mortification 
‘which cankered his whole soul, he tried to hang 
himself. ‘To a beam in the count’s own stable, 
he tied a rope, and then having made the other 
end fast about his neck, he kicked the box away 
and was left hanging in good shape. He natu- 
rally kicked some, as the étrangulating process 
commenced, and his quaint motions not only at- 
tracted the attention of a spirited horse which 
stood close by, but ls6 frightened him; where- 
upon the beast made such stont efforts to break 
away, that he broke the stancheon to which his 
halter was tied, and then’ made for the stable- 
door, which Gustave had left‘ ajar. The break- 
ing of the stancheon removed the prop which 
supported a small senffold of tittering straw, and 
the fall of this scaffold caused the fall of the 
eross-beam by which the love-lorn youth had 
banged himself; so he came tumbling down npon 
the floor, with the beam atop of him. The shock 
revived him, and he had sense enough to try 
and remove sotnothing which eensed pain abort 
his neck. He had got upon his feet, and re- 
moved the rope, before the hostler came in with 
tho runaway steed. “ He owned up to frightening 
the horse, but -he didn’t tell how, though a month 
later he told his mother dll about ft. Of course 
the mother told it to the priest, and the latter 
personage shook his head very wisely, and 
said: 

“Told you so. Y saw it when he was first 
born.” And of course priestly influence was at 
par with Madamo Bonne. 

From thet time forth, Gustave gave wp all 
thoughts of hanging himself, for he did firmly 
believe that he was "not born to be hanged.” 
The belief had become an absolute superstition 
in his mind, as we shall see. And ‘besides that, 
he had only one other deep feeling—end that 
was, love for the beautiful Cecilé M——. 

On the fourteenth of June, 1837, there was a 
mutter committed on the toad from St.Jean to 
St. Suzanne. The murdered’man was Captaift 
Baptiste de‘Grillon, and he was s suitor for the 
hand of Cecile M——. But the girl herself fa: 
vored not his euit—it was her father’s choice. 
De Grilton was forty years dld,a brave and 
wealthy man, thour} somewhat proud brid over- 
bearing. He had been to visit the old connf, 
and was on his retarn fo hia station at Chatean- 
gonticr, a distance of some twenty-five miles, 
when he was murdered. It was in the evening 
when the deed was dono, with the moon shining 
brightly in tle heavens, and the place where the 
blood was shed was just outside of the village of 
St. Jean. ; 

Gustave Bound wes at that tine oneand 
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twenty, and was regarded by the common peo- 
ple as their “chiefest man,” for he was well 
read and fiuent of tongue, and, moreover, pos 
sessed a handsome income from his father’s 
property. Gallien Bonne had been dead two 
years, and at the time of his death, he left his 
wife and only child with a good round hundred 
thousand francs between them, besides the 
house, land and stalls. 

On the very night of the murder, Gustave had 
been to St. Sazanne. He had been to obtain 
one more look at the sweet face of Cecile, ere he 
lef the country; for he was determined to re 
main there no longer. The love for the lost one 
burned still warm within him, and he meant to 
remove from the land that bore the object of his 
doomed affections. Close by the village of St. 
dean rans a small stream, a tributary to the 
Garthe, and the road to St. Suzanne crosses a 
smaller stream which empties into the former. 
Over this there is a bridge, and upon each side, 
or end, of the bridge, is a willow copse. Gus- 
tave was approaching this spot, when he first 
heard a loud cry, and then the report of a pistol. 
There was a momentary struggle between two 
men, whom he could now see, and just as he 
reached the spot, one of them fell. 

“ What! Raoul! Is this you ?” 

It was a young man to whom Gustave thus 
spoke—the son of a poor, widowed mother, who 
had been sick much, and whom our hero had 
often helped in times of need. His name was 
Raoul Pupien. He started back in terror when 
the new-comer spoke, but his countenance bright- 
ened when he saw who it was. 

“ Gustave,” he uttered, “ you will not hang 
me? QO, I couldn’t help it.” 

“ But who is it you have shot?” 

“Le capitan.” 

“De Grillon?” 

“Yea.” 

Gustave’s hands were involuntarily clasped, 
and in a moment more he stooped down and 
rolled the manover. The moon shone full into 
the ghastly face, and there were the features of 
Bapttste.de Grillon. It was a strange emotion 
which first came to the soul of Gustave, but be 
quickly-dispelled it. What had he to do with 
Cecile’s lover ¢ 

“Raoul,” he said, rising and turning to the 
murderer, “how did this happen ?” 

“ Yon will not expose me?” 

“ Most assuredly not.” 

“ Then I did come out here with evil intent. 
I meant to rob some one. My mother is starv- 
ing. This was the first man who came glong. 
J—I—would not have robbed him; for when the 
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trigl came I was not equal to it I begged of 
him a few sous. He struck me with his cae. 
Then I would have escaped, but he caught ne 
and said he would carry me to St. Jean. On f° 
thought of my mother left all alone came to me, 
and upon the impulse of that moment | dev 
my pistol and fired. You spe the result.” 

“ Well—let us pull thig body ont from te 
toad, and then we’]l speak about it further.” 

They dragged the corse up to the benk, ead 
just as they had performed the task, they heat 
footsteps epproaching.. Raoul Pupien started 
up.in terror, and with » simple exclamaten # 
his companion-to save himself, be leaped over 
the hedge and disappeared. But Gustave though 
not of fleeing, The idea of guilt was not 
ent, and he stood calmly awaiting the comingd 
those who approached. They proved to be om, 
gens d’armes, both of whom the youth knew. 

“We heard the report of a pistol,” said on 
of them. 

“ So did I,” returned Gustave. 

At this moment one of the men discover 
the body of le capitan, and on going to whee 
it lay, he recognized the features. Then dey 
found blood upon Gustave’s hands. 

“Who did this?” they asked. 

“ That is more than I can'tell,”’ was the youth's 
answer. 

The gens d’armes asked a few more questions, 
and then said it became their disagreeable duty 
to arrest the youth whom they had thus found 
present with the fact of a gteat crime. So tht 
night Gustave Bonne lodged in a prisou. At 
first, he had no fears for himself, bus in tee 
those fears came up, and his first thoughts wet 
of confeesing, or revealing, all he knew. Be 
calm reflection changed his mind somewbst’ 
Life was of little use to him. He had los sl 
that could make the future bright, and his dein 
to live longer had almost passed from him. He 
thought of Raoul Pupien, and he saw the poor 
widow Jeft without support in life. He bad 
belped the poor woman oftea with mony, mad 
he had often thought, too, of throwing his lif | 
away, Now he would give bis life to t# 
widow. He was some time in making op bis 
mind to this end, but when it was once made Up, 
is was fixed. 

Gustave’s mother came in to see him, and ber 
tears were the only things that moved his, bat 
they could not ehake his parpost. Life to bim 
wes not worth the saving, at the expens of 
another. Of course, the death of Captain Bey 
tiste de Grillon caused much excitement, batpe 
so much as did the imprispament and spperet 
gailt of Gustave Bonne, The latter was 
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by all who knew him, and few could believe him 
guilty of crime. The secret of his love for the 
beautifal Cecile was known, and it was also 
known that Ie capitan was the accepted suitor. 
It was the general impression that the rivals had 
come in contact, and that the death of the officer 
was the result of a quarrel. 

The day of trial came, and the youth was con- 
ducted to the court. He plead not guilty, but 
not a bit of explanation would he give. He 
swore solemnly that he did not murder the man, 
but beyond this he would not go. Of course, he 
was pronounced guilty, and was sentenced to be 
hangediby the neck. 

Once after this, his mother was permitted to 
visit him in his cell. He smilingly told her that 
he should die happy, if he died at all. 

“ But,” said he, “ you know they cannot hang 
me, for I was not born to be hanged ; s0 Tet 
Your fears rest. You have enough to live on— 
enough to make yon eomfortable through life. If 
I do die, you will not forget the poor widow 
Pupien. Help her how you can.” 

“ Alas, how can I think of others when thou 
artgoue, my son! The widow suffers now, but 
not as Isaffer. Her son is only sick, while mine 
is worse than dead !”” 

ie Raoul sick?” asked Gustave, Z 

“Ybe—very sick. He doesn’t leave his hed.” 
= Betp im if you ean, and the | spirit ere 
son will bless you. 4 * 

The fatal morning ge iceae ninth sf July 
—and Gustave Bonne was led to the gallows. 
Thousands of people had assembled to see him 
die, but they gave forth no shout as the prisoner 
was led upon the spot. He walked with a firm 
step, and his face was calm and serene. When 
he reached the platform, he was asked once more 
if he would confess his guilt. 

“Als, my son,” said the white-haired old 
ptiest, “I fear my old prophecy must now prove 
false. But ere you die, open your heart to me, 
and through me to your God. Did you kill te 
capitan ?” 

“] did not.” 

“But you know who did.” 

“So does God ; and there let it rest.” 

The priest asked no more. He uttered a fer- 
vent prayer—he had been with the youth all the 
joming—and after the prayer was done, the ex- 
écutioner came forward. The rope was adjust- 
ed, and in a moment more the signal was given. 
The saall cord was cut—the ponderous weights 
were loosed—and on the next instant the body 
of Gustave Bonne was suspended betwee: 
heaven and earth! One great groan crael 
from the multitude, for they loved the youth. 
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- Hark! What is that sound? It is a murmes- 
as of rushing waters. The crowd sway to 
and fro, and along in front of the gallows a wild 
man makes a path through the living mass. 
Soon a tall, ghostly being stops an instant in 
front of the suspended man and gazes around. 
His face is pale and thin—his eyes literally start- 
ing from their sockets—his dark hair floating 
wildly and uncombed over his shoulders—and 
his clothing all tom and bespattered. It was 
Raoul Pupien. Onty while a clock would have 
given forth the tick of one single second @id he 
stop, and then he rushed for the spot where the 
ponderous weight had settled down upen the 
ground. With one stroke of his knife he cut 
the stout rope, and on the: instant the body of 
Gustave Bonne came tumbling to the grouhd. 
“Hold! stand back !”” he cried, as the officers 
darted towards him. “Gustave Bonne ‘is'sn 
innocent man! It was I who did the deed for 
which you would make him suffer. I shot le 
capitan, But I did not mean it. Gusteveicame 
up after I had done thedeed. He saw me do it, 
but he would not tell. When I heard the officers 
coming, Iran. O, Gustave isa noble man! He 
would have died for me. He would die ere he 
would have my poor mother left childless and 
alone.” 
By this time, Gustave Bonne had ecovered his 
consciousness. He had not been suspended over 


| 8 minute when Reoul cut him down. He tarned 


his eyes upon the sick and emaciated youth; and 
in a clear, earnest tone, he said: 

“Go home, Rsoul, and let me die. Bememr 
ber, your poor mother cannot spare you as mine 
ean spore me.” 

“No, no, Gustave,” eagerly remonstrated the 
other. “I cannot live so. O, once I had re 
solved to let you die, but the moment: I so made 
np my mind, my joy all departed from me, snd 
I was most miserahle—so miserable that life wag 
only s burden. I cannot live long, at best; bat 
were you to die thus, I should pass away under 
such torture as would make a mertyr-howl. I 
did the deed, and you dare not deny it !” 

Gustave bowed his head, and while the crowd 
pushed up and shouted their loud pans of foy, 
the officers took both the young men, and having 
placed them in a cart, drove from the place. 
That night, Raoul Pupien died, but he left a 
written confession of his crime, drawn up by a 
priest, and signed by Raoul’s own hand. Three 
priests and the sub-prefect signed it also. 

The further examination of the ‘case was 
shott, and ere another sun had mide ite cifeut, 
Gustave was free. 

Ah, mon bon et digne ami,” cried the priest, 
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as -heshook thé youth by the hand, “now what 
thigk you? Can you be hang? Never! Mon 
enfant, you were not born'to be hanged !”” 

amd 80 it seemed. Bat there uus a fate, in 
rthe eyes of some, next to haging, that awaited 
him. The story of his heroic self-devotion 

_ ‘Spread far and wide. One day, he reeeived a 

smote from Cecile M——. She wished to see 
‘him. He went, and he saw her. 

“ Why. did you do such a fodlish thing, mon 
ami?” Cocile asked, after the subject of hanging 
had been introduced. 


“For two reasons, mademoitelle. I would 


Jhave.seved « life that was valuable to some ona, : 


aad only given away one that had become a 
‘burden to its owner.” 

“ Your life a burden, monsieart’’ 

“ Ay, mademoiselte.” ice 

“But I should have been very unhappy, 
“Gustave.” 

“You?” 

“Tahould.” 

“Speak plainly, Cecile. 
‘telings.” 

“Then, Gastave, my eyes are open. Le cap- 
{tam was odious. When I found that my father 
tweant I should marry him, I hegan to knew 
how much I loved you.” 

“But your father ?” 

“He says if you have a hundred thousand 
#rines, be shalt make no objections.” 

Ab, Gustave soon had a firmer noose about 
his neck! But he thought ’twas a very joyfal 
ne. At any rate, in all Mayenne he was the 
fuppiest of the happy. 

Dear reader, have you not noticed in the 
‘Crimean returns, the name of Colonel Bonne. 
‘He is the very Gustave of whom I ‘have been 
wiling you. Heis yet in the very prime ef life, 
alittle over forty, a brave soblier, and a noble, 
qenerous officer. He may be shet, bat as eure 
as fate, he is one of those-who are “ rist:bern to be 
hemged?” . 

BE NOT TOO SELF-OONFIDERTI. 

‘Tt is unwise to attempt agrand disp one’s 
powers without being verain Sr tke abliey to 
carry the affuir through with credit, At the cor- 
eee ern ae 
ol enter |, arm ui 
pe trusty ch His lordship’ pujeod 
bimeclf. upon being to back his horse dewn 
Bema! without turning its tail towards the king, 

Infortunately, he had taken such pains to train 
the animal to that duty, that it insisted on enter” 

the hall backwards, and im spite ‘of all the 

of ite upfortanate rider, advanced in that 

manner towards his sovereign liege, amid the 

eagheer . derision of the surrounding crowd! 
fe. . 


' 


You know all sty 
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SARCASTIC SENTENCE. 

Old Elias Keyes, formerly first judge of Wist 
sor county, Vt., was a strange composition of 
folly and good sense, of natural shrewdness and 
want of cultivation. The following sentence, it 
is said, was pronounced upon a poor ragged &} 
low, convicted of stealing a pair of boots fra 
Gen. Curtis, a man of considorable wealth in the 
town of Windsor: 

“Well,” said the judge, very gravely, belo 
ronouncing the sentence of the court, underul- 
ing to read the fellow a lecture, “you're a fie 

low te be arraigned before the court for sul 

ing. They say you are poor—no one doubs it 
who looks at you; and how dare you, being 
r, have the impudence to steal a pair 
ta? Nobody but rich people have amgh » 
take such things without paying! Then thy, 
say you are worthless—that is evident from 
fact that no one has ever asked justice to be 
to you; all, by unanimous consent, pi 
you guilty before you were tried. Now yw 
might know you would be condemned. Adi | 
now you must know that it was a great agers 
tion, that you stole them in that large townd 
Windsor. In that large town to commit sat | 
an act is most horrible. And not only go inn 
Windsor to steal, but you must steal from that 
great man, General Curtis. This caps the ci 
max of your iniquity. Base wretch! why dd 
you not go and steal the only pair of boots wid 
some poor, mam had or could get? And thea | 
ye would have been let alone ; nobody would 
ave troubled shemmselres about the act. ~ | 
our iniquity in stealing in the 
Windsor. and from tlie Treat Genet C Cat, the 
court sentences you to three months’ imprisot- 
ment in the county jail, and may God give you 
something to eat.”’—Bennington Gazette. | 





TO MAKE EVERY DAY HAPPY. 


‘When you rise in the morning, form a reolr 
tion to make the day a happy one to a flow. 
creature. It is easily done; a leftof oe 
to the man who needs it, a kind wo. ne 
eorrewful, an encou! expression to 
striving ; trifles in themselves ifeht as air wil 
do it at least for twenty-four hours; and if 
are young, depend upon it it,will tell w 
you are old; and if you are old, ret * 
sured 1 will send you gently and 
down the stream of fnmas time to . 
By the most simple arithmetical sum look at the 
result: you send one person, only one, 
through the day ; that is three hundred and axty- 
five in the course of a year; and supposing O° 
live forty years only after you commence thi 
coprse of medicine, you have made 14,600 be 
man beings happy, at all events for s time 
Now, worthy reader, is this not simple! Its 
too short for a sermon, too homely for etic 
and too easily accomplished for you to SY 
would if I could. len, ‘Sidney Smith. 


++ 
It is not high crimes, such 2s robbery andine® 
der,’ which a ry ibe peace of society. 
i Fonsi mily qnarrela, jealousies. 
i erings belween Heighhbors, ‘meddlesomene® 
and tattling, are the worms that cat into all 
cial happiness. : 
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L&T ME DIE AT HOME, 





BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 





I would not die in « foreign land, 
Far, far from my native home; 

‘Though its skies may wear « softer hue, 
‘Yet I would not die alone. 

The’ the air should be perfamed with rare, sweet flowers, 
And would gently around me play; 

¥et Pd pine for my home—’croes the ocean’s foam— 
‘And for loved ones so far away. 


T would dis in the spot where my manny youth 
Giided quickly and joyously on; 

Bo quickly it seems like a passing dream 
Of pleasure forever gone. 
‘would hear the dear voices I love so well, 

c2 Speaking pesce to my staking heart; 

I would breathe to each loved one my last farewell, 
And calmly from each would part. 


Other lands may be bright when the heart is ight, 
And free from sorrow and cere, 

Bat when sickness comes, and death stands by, 
‘These is nought but regret and despair. 

Though I know when my spirit shall take ite filght, 
‘These ls one who has to save; 

Yet Pd die at home—and je tald 
Far aweg io a foreign grave. 





COUSIN JOHN. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 





Youna, beatiful, and an heiress, Ida Clai- 
borne sat pensively in front of a blazing anthra- 
cite fire in the comrfortable parlor of her hand- 
some town-residence. Unfortunately for her, 
the highest gifts of nature and fortune do not 
necessarily produce happiness, and Ida was at 
that moment painfully sensible of a feeling of 
listlessness and discontent, for which she was 
pamsied to account. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant with a letter. The address 
—‘miss ida clafborne”—in its deficiency of 
capitals and rough chirography, clearly enoegh 
evinced’ that the writer was by no means an 
adept with the pen. Ida glanced at the post- 
mark, “ Pineville,” and conjectared without 
mach difficulty that the missive was from her 
uncle Jeremiah, a flourishing farmer in that 
most countrified of villages. 

With not a little curiosity, for this was the 
first letter with which her worthy uncle had ever 
favored her, she hastily opened it, and read 
what, errors excepted, was meant to be as 
follows : 
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the rbeumatiz which she sometimes has 
pretty bad. Your cowsin John—I believe 
never saw Him—has just got home from college 
ea acto down ifor 8 doctor jai Pioeville » iT 
guess he'll get along pretty y-and-by, 
when folks sees that > Enowe a thin yet 
he is old Jeremiah’s son. I should like to have 
you see him. hy can't you come down and 
pay ns a visit? ‘e haven’t een you since you 
was five years old. Guess you’ve changed some 
since then. Write soon, and let me know if you 
can come. 

“0, I almost forgot to write one thing that 
perhaps you can help us about. We want a 
young woman to keep the school in our deestrict 
this winter. The deestrict they appointed me 
Prudential Committee, and so it’s my duty: to 
get somebody. It’s most time for school to be- 

in, and I haint found anybody to come yet. 
on’t you know of somebody that would take 


it? The wages are a dollar and finy cents 
beer and hoard: She will in with oe 
loping you will write soon, as it’s impor- 
wnt ign nyel 
“Your affectionate uncle, 
“Jnemmian Harpe.” 


“Pretty well, uncle Jerry!” thought Ida, as 
she folded up the letter; “so you want me to 
see ‘Cousin John,’ do yout Is it possible, 
most disinterested uncle, that you think my 
property, which is much greater than I deserve, 
would be a very comfortable dowry for John’s 
wife? However, I shonld like to meet him, just 
to see what sort of a person my country cousin 
may be.” 

She glanced at the latter part of the letter 
once more, 

“So they want me to hunt up a ‘deestrict’ 
school teacher, who, for the munificent sum of 
one dollar and a half, with board, will consent to 
enlighten the rising generation of Pineville. I 
really don’t know how I can accommodate them, 
unless I go myself.” ' : 

She laughed at the idea, but a moment after- 
wards exclaimed, gaily : 

“After all, why shouldo’t If Here I am 
languishing in the city for the want of a little 
excitement. Wouldn’t it be a capital idea to 
introduce myself under an assumed name to my 
worthy uncle’s family, and as an humble school- 
mistress, to become an actor and observer in 
scenes which are quite shut out from Ida Clai- 
borne the heiress 1” 

This idea, so rapidly conceived, was deter- 
mined upon with equal rapidity. Drawing her 
writing-desk towards her, she hurriedly wrote 
the following note : 


“Dear Uncre: I was gratified to hear-from 
you by this morning’s mail, as my prompt reply 
will convince you. I regret that other engage- 
ments will rent me from accepting Pe kind 
invitation, for the present, at least. regard 
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to the school, I have a young friend, Jerusha 
Hall, who has agreed to e charge of the 
school for which you are seeking’ a teacher. 
Having been long acquainted with her, I can 
8 with some confidence of her competency to 
the situation. Please write at once, and let 
me know how soon you wish her to commence 
the school. Ina.” 


After sealing and despatching this letter, Ida 
* sat down and yielded herself up to uncontrolla- 
ble mirth. 

“Jerusha Hall! I flatter. myself I could not 
have selected a more befitting name for a school- 
ma’am. ‘ Having been long acquainted with her!’ 
at least, Iam secure from fibbing in that par 
ticular, though whether it is precisely modest to 
speak so confidently of my own competency, is 
another matter. It reminds me of a student 
who, on entering college, was required to bring 
with him a certificate of moral character. Hav- 
ing unfortunately lost the one furnished by his 
teacher, he undertook to supply the deficiency 
by writing one for himself, but was informed 
that it was slightly contrary to usage to receive 
such a testimonial.” 

It occurred to Ida that it was necessary to pro- 
cure an entirely new wardrobe, since, however 
complete and elegant her present one, rich silks 
and Parisian laces would look slightly out of 
place in Miss Jerusha Hall, a school ma’am, 
with an income of one dollar and fifty cents per 
week and found. She accordingly started on a 
shopping excursion, from which she returned in 
ashort time, after ordering home several cheap 
ginghams and calicoes, and other articles to cor- 
respond. : 

Her dressmaker, Mademoiselle Fanchette, 
turned up her eyebrows in mingled surprise 
and disdain as she beheld the plebeian articles 
on which she was to display her professional 
skill. : 

“ Apparently,” she remarked, ‘“‘ mademoiselle 
intends to retire from the world.” 

“Just so,” was the reply; “but only for a 
season. A little masquerading, that is all. 
But, however common the materials, I could 
not consent to forego your skill in the mak- 
ing up.” 

Deciding at once that it was a young lady's 
whim, and mollified by the compliment, the 
fashionable dressmaker set to with a will, and a 
few days beheld Ida Claiborne ready, as Jerusha 
Fiall, to set out for the field of her labors. 

“John,” said Farmer Hayden to his son, the 
newly-fledged doctor, “I wish you’d go up to 
the village in time to meet the stage. I expect 
‘Miss Hall will come to-night.” 


“ The new schoolmistress ?” queried John. 

“Yes,” said his father, “the one that lis 
recommended.” 

“ What is her first name?” asked the young 
doctor, carelessly. 

“Jerusha—Jerusha Hall.” 

“ Humph! it might have been better. How. 
ever, I am quite at her service.” And Jou 
proceeded to the yard to harness the horse. 

The Iumbering stage-coach, for Pineville wu 
not of sufficient importance to require a railros, 
jolted Ida most unmereifally, and bat for ber 
engagement, she might have been almost inclined 
to forego her plan, and given up forever her per- 
sonation of # country school-ma’am. Thr, 
was only one other passenger beside hersel!, 1 
man of ample proportions, who, having becom 
apparently weary of looking out of the windor, 
indulged in a long and protracted stare at lis 

“ Are you going to Pineville, ma’am{” bes. 
length inquired. 

Hardly knowing whether to be amused orit 
dignant at this unceremonious addres, li 
quietly answered in th@iafirmative. 

“T suppose you aint Miss Jerushs Hall, a 
you?” further inquired her companion. 

Ida could scarcely forbear langhing, this being 
the first time she had been called by her ow 
cognomen. 

“That is my name,” said she, in s demur 
tone, adding to herself, “I trast I shall be for 
given the fib.” 

“T calculated you was,” continued ber com 
panion. “I heard you wae coming tonight 1 
suppose you don’t know who I am,” he side, 
drawing himself up in a consequential maa. 

“J must confess my ignorance,” said Ids, 
cretly amused. 

“Well,” said he, with considersble impr 
tance, ‘I’m the cheerman of the school commit 
tee. My name is Nichols—Ichabod Nicos 
Sometimes people call me Squire Nichols.” — 

The equire paused to see what impression bi 
words had made on the newschool ma'am. Sh 
was looking down, as he thought, beshfally. 

“ Have you ever taught a deostrict school be 
fore ?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” said Miss Hall. 

“Never mind,” said Squire Nichols, encou 
agingly; ‘“there’s got to be a begining © 
everything. Your school’s going to begin Mot 
day. Of course, you'll have to be examin! 
first. The other members of the committe, 
said he, with some pomposity, “generally ert 
that tome. As we've got to ride fire mils 
further alone, and baven’t got anything ee ® 
do, I could do it jast as well now as any tine 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Ida, whose sansé of the ludi- 
crous character of this proposition nearly de- 
stroyed her gravity, “I’m just as ready now as 
I ever shall be.” 

“Well, then,” said Squire Nichols, ‘‘suppose 
we begin. There’s no need of reading, as we 
haven’t any book to read out of. I'll ask you 


some questions in geography. Which is the 
largest city in the world?” 
“ London, I believe,” returned Ida. 


You aint qnite right there,” returned the 
squire. “London is a pretty large place, I 
know, bat it don’t come up to New York. New 
‘York’s gone clean ahead of it. However, you 
wasn’t very far out of the way. Can you tell 
me where the Crimes is—the place where they're 
having a war?” 

“Js is a peninsula in the southern part of 
Russia.” 

“ Are you sure it isn’t in Turkey?” 

“ Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

“ Well, perhaps you’re right; I'll look when 
Iget home. I'll ask you something about epell- 
ing. How do you spell Sebastopol?” : 

Ida spelled it out. 

“You're pretty near right,” pronounced the 
squire ; “but there’s two p’s in it. I think you 
only gave one.” 

“I didn’t know there was but one,” said Ida, 
suppressing her propensity to laugh. 

“ The best etymologians,” said Squire Nich- 
ols, dwelling impressively on the last word, 
“use two p’s.” 

da didn’t think it worth while to refute this 
assertion. She was next asked to spell Massa- 
chusetis, which the squire allowed to pass un- 
questioned, probably because he did not feel 
quite certain about it himself. 

We will not trouble the reader with farther 
details of the examination. The remainder 
was of a similar character to the specimen 
already given. The squire at length very gra- 
eiously informed Ida that he guessed she’d do. 
Shortly after, the driver, with a preliminary 
flourish of the whip, drew up in front of tho 
public house in Pineville, and Ida prepared to 
get oat. 

She was congratalating herself on haviag 
reached her journey’s end, when a young man 
stepped up to her and inquired if she were not 
Miss Hall. 

Ids replied in the affirmative. 

“Then,” he continued, ‘‘allow me to intro- 
duce myself as Jobn Hayden, cousin of your 
friend, Ida Claiborne. My father, with whom 
you will board, has requested me to convey you 
to his hoase. A chaise is waiting. You must 
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be fatigued with your long ride. Perhaps we 
had better not delay.” 

So this was her cousin John. Ida gazed at 
him furtively with some curiesity, for it will be 
remembered that she had not seen him for many 
years. The result of her scrutiny was, that he 
was a very well-looking young man. Further 
than that, she could not be expected to judge 
until after farther acquaintance. 

“Did you have any follow-passengers 1” in- 
quired her cousin, when they were in the chaise. 

“ Only one—Squire Nichols,” was the reply. 

“Indeed! But how did you know him!” 
asked John, in some surprise. 

“He introduced himself as the ‘cheerman’ 
of the school committee,” answered Ida, laugh- 
ing, “and, wishing to save time, proposed to 
examine me on the instant.” 

“Just like him,” returned John, joining in her 
merriment. “He is wonderfully puffed up by 
the post to which he has been eleyated—a post, 
I may add, for which he is entirely unfitted by 
education. May I inquire whether you passed 
the examination satisfactorily ?” 

“ Quite s0, I believe, notwithstanding my un- 
fortunate blunder in supposing London to be 
larger than New York, and that Sebastopol was 
spelt with only one p.” "/? 

“My father lives here,” said her companion,- 
pointing ont with his whip a farm-honse, which 
@ tarn in the road revealed. 

It was a square, two-story house, flanked by 
out-buildings, and altogether presenting a pleas- 
ant pictare of substantial comfort. Availing 
herself of her cousin’s help to descend from the 
chaise, Ida accompanied him up the gravelled 
walk to the front door. It was thrown open be- 
fore they reached it by her aunt, who, with gen- 
uine New England hospitality, wag, intent npon 
making her fee] at home as soon as possible. 

Ida felt some apprehension lest her aunt, in 
spite of the years that had elapsed since their 
meeting, might discover something familiar in 
her appearance, but the first words addressed to 
her by Mra. Hayden re-assured her. 

“Tam glad to see you, Miss Hall. Come in 
and sit down by the fire. You must be cold, 
riding such a distance. When did you see Ida 
last? I hoped she would come and see us, but 
she writes that she will not be able to do so at 

7 

Miss Hall, for we must now call her by that 
name, answered these questions in a satisfactory 
manner, as she was being ushered into the large 
sitting-room, at one end of which glowed a 
wood fire in a spacious fireplace. She had 
scarcely seated herself, when in walked Farmer 
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Hayden. She was introduced to him in due 
form as ‘‘ Miss Hall.” She was gradually get- 
ting accustomed to her new appellation. 

On the Monday morning succeeding, our he- 
roine, accompanied by the young doctor, whose 
pfejadice, first excited by her name, was fast 
wearing away, walked to the little scheol-house 
which was for a time to be the scene of her la- 
bors. A motley collection of urchins, male and 
female, were grouped about the door, waiting 
with eagerness the approach of the school- 
ma’am. Ida looked at the undisciplined troop 
with some misgivings as to her ability to keep 
them inorder. “‘ However,” thought she, “there’s 
no turning back now. I might as well puta 
bold face upon it.” . 

John parted from her at the door, leaying her 
to enter unattended the temple of learning, 
wherein, for three months, she was to reign ab- 
solute mistress, accountable only to the school 
committee, with whose dignified “cheerman ” 
she had already made acquaintance. At one 
ead of the room stood a rickety table, evidently 
intended for the sole wae of the school-ma’am. 
Owing to the circumstance of one leg being 
shorter than its brethren, it was necessary to eke 
out its deficient length with o chip. At least, 
such was the suggestion offered by a red-haired 
young lady, who introduced herself as Mirands 
Tibbetts. 

Ida had never before been inside of = district 
school-house. The oddity of her surroundings, 
end the thought of how horror-strack all her 
fashionable friends would be to see her in her 
present position, struck her 80 forcibly, that it 
‘was with the utmost difficulty she could restrain 
her risibilities. But something was to be done. 
The scholars stood about her with expectant 
faces, and it was absolately necessary that she 
should begin schoel. Anxious to proceed ac- 
cording to rule, Ida beckoned to her side the 
red-haired young lady before mentioned. 

“ How do they usually begin school, Miran- 
da?” she inquired. 

Quite elated at the idea of being applied to 
by the school-ma’am for information, Miranda 
euswered : ‘ 

“ Well, me’am, the first thing is to ring the 
bell and make them take their seats.” 

“But,” said Ida, “I don’t see any bell.” 

“The school-ma’am is expected to bring her 
own bell, I b’lieve,” said Miranda, ' 

“I didn’t know that,” replied Ida. “T’ll 
bring one to-morrow. But what shall I do 
now 1” 

“JT dunno,” retarned Miranda, “unless you 
pound og the table.” 


Ida was obliged to take up with this advice. 

After the school had been called to order, Ida 
spent nearly all the forenoon in classifying ber 
pupils, with the aid of Miss Miranda Tibbetts, 
whose vanity was not a little increased by the 
prominent position to which she was elevated 
as confidential adviser of the school-ma’am 
However, Miranda had in the main a very good 
understanding of the way things should be ar 
ranged, and her counsel was not withont value. 
When, at the close of the day, Ida was ready 
to return home, she found John at the door wait 
ing to accompany her. With this arrangeme, 
Ida was not at all dissatisfied. Cousin John, 
she had discovered, was very agreeable as 3 
companion. She conld not help wonderisg 
whether he, as well as his father, had ever felt s 
desire to bring into the family his consin’s inher 
itance. Curious upon this point, she ventared 
to inquire if he had seen his cousin Ids recently. 

He shook his head. “Neither recently cor 
remotely, I believe,” he replied. ‘‘ Her life runs 
in an entirely different channel from mine | 
may have seen her as aboy, but I recollect aoth- 
ing of her. At all events, it matters little to 
me. The fashionable life which she leads is not 
at all to my taste. We have been so differently 
treated by fortune that it is scarcely possible 
there could be much community of feeling be 
tween us.” 

“ What would he say,” thought Ids, “if he 
knew that his fashionable cousin were st bis 
side!” 

She was a little piqued at the indifference mat- 
ifested by John’s speech, though, such is the is- 
consistency of human nature, he rose higher ia 
her estimation for this very avowal. 

“ At all events,” she thought, “he is not ma- 


cenary.” 





Of Ida’s experience as a school mistress, ¥t 
do not design to say much. Her pupils were 
rough’and undisciplined, and ignorant enought 
afford her smple field for exertion. Mirani 
‘Tibbette, however, became a valuable auxiliary. 
She was a large, strong girl, of s resolute char- 
acter. Luckily for Ida, she chose to array her- 
self on her side, and materially assisted ber to 
keep in check the turbulent scions of Young 
America of whom she had charge. Unaccot- 
tomed to labor of any kind, Ida’s exertions did 
not fail to fatigue her. Yet she felt much bap 
pier than she had ever been in the city, when sbe 
had nothing more serious to occupy her attention 
than the hue of a ribbon or the choice of a dress- 
pateern. é . 

How monch the young doctor had to do with 
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her contentment, it would perbaps be dangerous 
to conjecture. It is undeniable that his atten, 
tions to Ida were very marked. At half-past 
four, when her échool closed, he would generally 
manage to be near at hand in order to accom- 
pany her home. At first, he had some excuse 
ready; but by-and-by it became an established 
thing, and he did not think it necessary to offer 
any. 

Time flew rapidly. Only three days remained 


before Tda’s school would close. It was with a 
countenance graver than his wont that John 
prepared to escort her home. 


“Where do you intend going, Miss Hall, 
when your school has closed?” he inquired. 

“T think of returning to the city.” 

“And will you not return ?” 

“Perhaps so. If I thought I should be wel- 
come.”” 

“Can you doubt it?” exclaimed the young 
man, warmly. Then, carried away by an irre- 
sistible impulse, he added: “You do not, can- 
net dream how mach you have endeared your- 
self to some of us.” 

Ida's face flushed. She was not displeased. 
‘They were very long in walking home that even- 
ing. When they at length reached the farm- 
house, John Hayden, the young village doctor, 
had offered his hand and heart to Miss Jerusha 
Hall, the school mistress, and she had promised 
to take his proposal into consideration. At her 
Tequest, he was to make known the proposal to 
his parents that evening. 

“The young doctor sat in the family sitting- 
toom with bis parents. Idx, complaining of fa- 
tigue, had retired to her room. 

“So Miss Hall is going to leave us,” re- 
marked the doctor, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hayden. 
it, She’s a likely girl.” 

“Likely! repeated her son. “Can’t you 
give Ker a higher compliment than that 1” 

“Why, John, what’s got into you ?” said his 
mother, in some surprise. “Don’t you think 
she’s a likely girl?” 

I should say, mother, that she is charming, 
and that any man might deem himself fortunate 
in securing her for a wife.” 

“You don’t mean to marry her yourself, I 
hope,’ said his mother, suddenly. 

“And why do you hope not, mother 1” 

“She's a good girl enough, for that matter, 
bat you ought to look higher.” 

“ Where can I look higher?’ satd the young 
man, quietly. 

“Where ? There'll be no trouble abont that. 
There’s your cousin Ka.” 


“Tm sorry for 
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| © And wherein is my.cousin Ida.a more guit- 
able match than Jerusha Hall. Her name is, I 
acknowledge, a more tastefel one, but as long as 
it’s to be changed, what's the great importanes 
of that?” 

“Ida has money.” 

“Well, and she may keep it. I have not the 
slightest wish to deprive her of it.” 

“ You talk as if you were in earnest,” said 
Mrs. Hayden, anxiously. 

“ And so I am, mother ?” 

“Do you mean to say that yeu are going to 
marry the school-ma’am?’ said his mother, 
with some warmth, 

“I certainly sball, if abe will allow me,” seid 
John, composedly. 

“ What is it?” asked Farmer Hayden, rous- 
ing from a light slumber into which be had fallea 
while attempting to wade through the president’s 
message, “‘ what is it you’re talking about ?” 

“ Mother objects to my marrying Miss Hall,” 
said John. 

“ By jingoes, and so de I,” retarned his fath- 
er. ‘isn’t she as poor as poverty 1” 

“ Why, to be gure,” said John, “one dollar 
and fifty cents is not a large income, but I sol- 
emnly assure you I am not after her money.” 

“No, I should judge not,” said the farmer, 
drily. “I have only one word to say to you. 
T have set my mind oa marrying you to your 
cousin Ida. If you marry Miss Hall, it will be 
without amy sanction or countenance from me, 
and I shall net permit you to be married in my 
house.” 

“T haye heard you, father,” said John, grave- 
ly, “and regret that I am obliged to act in oppo- 
sition to your wishes, I have already offered 
myself to Miss Hall, and may therefore safely 
say that J shall not marry my cousin Ide.” 

After this conversation, which John commu- 
nicated without reserve to Ida, the latter was 
treated with marked coldness by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayden. She managed, however, to preserve 
her cheerfalness, and occasionally a mirthfql 
glance would shoot from her eyes as she looked 
askance at her aunt’s forbidding face, aad re- 
flected how one cabalistic word would change 
it all. 

Jerusha Hall returned to the city. It was 
arranged that John should join her in three 
weeks and that the marriage should take place 
from the house of “Cousin Ida.” When the 
meeting took place, Jerusha had a confession to 
make. She hambly confessed herself guilty of 
the sinof being herself “Cousin Ida.” John 
was very much surprised, but didn’t think the 
sin wholly unpardonable. Two days afterwards 
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Ida changed her last name again—this time per- 
manently. 

A earriage drove up to Farmer Hayden's gate. 
John Hayden helped his young wife to alight. 
They walked unceremoniously into the sitting. 
room, 

“Allow me,” said John, “to introduce my 
wife to her new parents.” 

His father rose angrily. “You have diso- 
beyed my wishes. You aré no son of mine. 
You need no longer consider this as your 
home.” 

“Tf,” said Ida, advancing towards him with a 
smile, “I may not remain here as your daugh- 
ter, I may at least claim as Ida Claiborne, your 
niece.” 

“You Ida!” exclaimed Mr. Hayden and his 
wife simultaneously. 

The matter was explained somewhat to the 
confusion of the farmer and his wife. John 
offered to go out and secure rooms at the hotel, 
but his father would not hear of it. 

“ But you know that you said, father, that I 
was no son of yours, and that I must no longer 
consider this my home.” 

“ Nonsense, John,” said his mother. “ How- 
ever, you can go if you like, but we shall keep 
Tae.” 

John concladed not to go. It is wonderful 
how much Miss Jerusha Hall rose in the estima- 
tion of everybody in Pineville when it was as- 
certained that she had no right to that appella- 
tion at all. It was suddenly discovered that the 
district had lost the services of a most valuable 
teacher. 

John is a rich man, now. He sometimes 
playfully reminds his mother of her opposition 
to his marriage ; but she as often declares that 
she only did it to try him, and that she “know’d 
all along that Jerusha Hall was Ida in disguise.” 





WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 

“Feller citizens ! the time has kam when the 
o’charged feelin’s of aggrawated human natur’ 
are no longer to be stood. Mad dogs are in the 
midst of us—their shriekin’ yelps and fom: 
tracks can be heerd on our prairies. Death fol- 
lers in their wake; shall we set here like cow- 
ards, while our lives and our neighbors’ lives 
are in d. from that dreadfal borashus hy- 
drofobic caninety? No! it mastn’t be. Hen 
now my buzum is torn with the conflictin’s of 
rath and wengeance ; a funeral pyre of wild cats 
is burnin’ in me; I have horse and cattle, Ihave 
sheep and pigs, and I have a wife and children; 
and (rising higher as the importance of the sub- 
ject deepened in his estimation) I have money 
Oat at interest, all in danger o’ bein’ bit by those 

mad dogs.”— Western paper. 





AN EXACTING HUSBAND. 


AN EXACTING HUSBAND. 


‘Wycherly, the comedian, married s gat of 
eighteen when he was verging on eighty. Shortly 
after, Providence was pleased, in its mercy 
the young woman, to call the old man to another 
and a better world. But ere he took his final 
departure from this world, he summoned his 
young wife ry his bedside and ee were beat 

it he was dying ; whereupon she wept bitterly. 
Wycherly lifted” himself te in the’ bed, and 
gazing with tender emotion on his weeping wift, 
said: 


“My dearest love, I have a solemn promis 
to exact from you before I quit your side forever 
here below. Will you assure me my wishes will 
be attended to by you, however great the sacrifice 
you will be called on to make 9” 

Horrid ideas of suttees, of poor Indian wid 
ows being called on to expire on faneral pyres 
with the bodies of their deceased lords and mas 
ters, flashed across the brain of the poor woman. 
With aconvulsive effort and desperate resola- 
tion, she gasped out an assurance that his coo 
mands, however dreadful they might be, should 
be obeyed. 

Then Wycherly, with s ghastly smile, said, = 
a on and coleman vores: 

“« My beloved wife 
to make of you is—that w ion I am gone (here 
the poor woman sobbed and cried most vebe- 
mently), when I am in my cold grave (Mm 
Wycherly tore her hair), when I am laid low 
the disconsolate wife roared with grief), when I 
am no longer a heavy burthen and a tie on 
(0, for heaven’s ‘sake,’ howled Mrs. W, 
“what am I to do?”)—I command you, ey 
dear young wife (“ yes, y-e-8, love,” b 
Mrs. #7), 50 pain of incurring my maledicton 
(“y-e8, dear,” groaned a horrar soa 
wife), never to marry an old man again 

Mrs. Wycherly dried her eyes, and inthe 
most fervent manner promised that she never 
would—and that woman kept her word 
for life.—New York Times. 


request I have 





MOHAMMED. 

The author of “Al Koran” is described as 
man of middling size, with broad shoulders, & 
wide chest, and large bones. He was fiesby, 
but not stout. The jeeeste size of Ee 
was partly disguised by the long locks fi 
which, invslight curls, aan nearly down to the 
lobe of his ears, His oval face, though tawny, 
was rather fair for an Arab, but neither pale nor 
high colored. The forehead was broad, and his 
fine, long, but narrow eyebrows were separsied 
by avein, which could be seen throbbing when 
he was ang Under long eyelashes sparkled 
blood-shot black eyes through ‘wide-slit eyelids. 
His nose was }) prominent, and slightly 
hooked ; the mouth was wide, showing a good 
set of teeth. His beard rose from the cheek- 
bones, and came down to the collar-bone; he 
clipped his moustaches, but did not ehave them. 
He stooped, and was slightly hamp-backed.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





He who studies only man, will get the body 
without the soul; he who studies only books, 
will get the soul without the body. 





: THE CHAMPION. 


‘THE MUSIC OF LIFE. . 





‘BY MATTIR HERBERT. 





Sometimes low and soft it comes, 
‘A gentle, soothing strain, 

To raise the drooping epirit’s wing 
For its hesvenward flight again. 


Anon, *tis 8 joyous song of praise, 
Resounding fall and clear, 

And freighted with life’s brightest hopes, 

‘Undimnmed by the falling tear. 


Bat sh, too off tls a mournful dirge, 
O’er the wayward human heart, 


Bat ’tis not gone—its echoes still 
Are thrilling in each heart— 

And not until its latest beat, 
‘Will that soft strain depart. 


‘Then listen to its gentle song, 
That faln would weleome back 

‘The wanderer in sinful paths, 
To virtae’s shining track. 


And then in harmony and peace, 
Like the circling worlds above, 
‘We'll giide along to the music tones 

Of joy and heavenly love. 





THE CHAMPION: 
oR, 


JUS VINCIT. 





BY R. G. GORDON. 


Dunine the long and tedious wars and the 
may fierce battles between the Christians and 
Moorsin Andalusia and Grenada, few soldiers 
were more distinguished than Don Garcia de la 
Viejeo. In every contest where strength and 
cearage were needed, there did his arm wield his 
knightly weapons with irresistible power, and 
there did his voice rise above the din of combat, 
‘she thundered forth the war cry of his country, 
“ &t lago y cierra Espana.” 

Bat age and toil subdued the proud warrior, 
who had never yielded to the Moor, and loaded 
with honors by his monarch, and with praises 
from his fellow-soldiers, he retired to his old bat- 
temented home. Here he busied himself in the 
education and care of his two lovely daughters, 
Blanche and Isabelle, the pride and boast of all 
Castile. Many Spaniards of acknowledged bra- 
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very and high position had sought their alliance, 
but all such offers had been invariably declined. 
The Don was well known, and as his castle was 
situated on the road from the northern part of 
Spain to the contested provinces, he was often 
visited by parties of gallant soldiers, on their way 
to the seat of war. His castle gates were always 
opened wide, and the tired and weary knights 
blest the moment that they first caught sight of 
his towers. 

It was one beautiful day, whem after a short 
peace, war had broken out anew, that Blanche 
and Isabelle de la Viejao were standing upon the 
battlements, looking out with delight upon the 
entrancing scene before them. The dark green 
foliage of the towering oaks finely contrasted 
with the lighter shade of the olive and the pare 
white blossoms of the orange tree, diffusing 
Sabsan odors far and wide; the gorgeously beau- 
tifal flowers lifting up their heads to heaven 
from the verdure of the plain, the many tinted 
clouds sailing aloft in a sea of the purest azure, 
and the bright rays of the morning sun, formeda 
scene of indescribable beauty, and upon which 
the sisters gazed with entrancing delight. 

Bat suddenly, far off inthe distance, a tram- 
pet sounded faintly, a distant glistening of 
steel became visible; tiny pennons fluttered from 
spears, whieh the distance made to appear of 
fairy dimensions, and the cavalcade, winding its 
way across the plain, seomed but small and few 
in number. But now the warders upon the 
towers sounded an answering note, and echo 
caught up the sound as it vibrated again and 
again. The party drew nearer and nearer, and 
st length approached the castle gate. The sen- 
tinel challenged, the drawbridge fell, the port- 
cullis was raised, and with ringing of steel and 
tramping of hoofs, they entered the castle. 

Here Don Garcia was ready to receive his 
guests, and soon learned that the party consisted 
of the young Don Raymondo de Covilha and 
some two or three hundred of his vassals, who 
were on their way to join the army of the faith. 
That he was a Christian and a knight wasenough, 
in Don Garcia’s opinion, to entitle him to every 
service in his power, and accordingly, giving orders 
to his retainers to see that as far as possible the 
soldiers wanted for nothing, he led his guest in- 
tothe banqueting hall. Here he made him ac-. 
quainted with his two daughters, and Covilha 
thought he had never beheld such perfect speci- 
mens of female loveliness. 

Young in years, and impetuous in disposition, 
Raymondo vowed that Isabelle should be the 
“ladye of his hearte,” and, be he Moor or Chris- 
tian, that one who disputed her supreme beauty, 
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should bide one blow, dealt with all the force love 
can bestow. The maidens soon retired from the 
banqueting hall, and swiftly the wine cup sped 
from hand to hand with its mddy contents, and 
as his heart warmed with the generous fluid, the 
old knight told of fierce combats and heady 
fights, of. the tournament, the battle, and all the 
topics ofknightly converse. The brave deeds of 
the Cid were extolled, and the bard sang ballads 
in his praise. Thus with mirth and feat and song, 
the day passed away, and early the next morning 
the young soldier bade adieu to his kind enter- 
tainer, with many thanks for his hospitality, and 
leaping in his saddle, the trumpets sounded and 
the troops were speedily ont of sight. 

All that day in the castle the young knight was 
the subject of conversation, from the very lack- 
eys, who praised his gallant bearing and his per- 
fect horsemanship, up to Don Garcia himself, 
who could talk of nothing but his good looks, 
his courage and zeal, and he predicted that he 
would make the foul, misbelieving Saracens know 
how a good knight could strike. Nor was the 
gentle Isabelle herself indifferent. His manly 
beauty, his knightly mien and chivalric courtesy, 
were not lost upon her, and in her little heart 
there was a timid fiuttering when his name was 
mentioned, which she would have told you was 
not love. 

But days came and went, and ever and anon 
some chance traveller or solitary soldier would 
bring tidings of the war, and however they differ- 
eden other points, they all agreed on one, and 
that was, that the Christians were fighting stoutly, 
snd among the bravest of their number was the 
young knight Covilha, 

As they heard the story of how he challenged 
the bravest of the Moors to single combat, every 
breath was hushed in eager expectation, and 
when they reported that, though desperately 
wounded, he had proved victorious in along and 
obstinate combat, the rafters shook with their 
pealing shouts of approval, and the old knight, 
as from long habit he clasped the hilt of his 
sword, said, exultingly, “I knew it! I knew it!” 
Bat at last the Moors sued for peace, and King 
Pedro returned, with all his brave knights, to the 
capital, and there, with mirth and pleasure, they 
forgot the toils of war. 

. It was daring these festivities that Don Garcia 
and his daughters were invited to the court, and 
accordingly tho old knight determined to pay his 
respects to his sovereign and to see his young 
friend Covitha, now high in rank and in the fh- 
vor ofhis prince. Truly it was a gallant show. 
Renowned soldiers fresh from the contest; tur- 
baned emirs held for ransom; fair ladies and dis- 
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tinguished guests, presented a brilliant and noble 
spectacle. Here, also, was a German princes 
renowned soldier, and heir to extensive territories. 
He was tall and fine looking, and the Spanish besn- 
ties were nothing loth to be styled princess. Bust 
a splendid entertainment, given by the king » 
his nobles, he met Blanche de la Viejao and iz 
course of time made her his wife. The festivities on 
the occasion only served to increase the rejoicings 
of the court and the unexampled magnificence 
displayed, excited universal admiration. 

Thus with peace and joy the time passed 
pleasantly along, till the Moors having gained 
fresh strength again took the field. Pedro and 
his army advanced to meet them; Blanche d 
parted with her husband to his estates, and Im 
belle and Don Garcia returned to the casth 
Here the days glided easily away, until dark r- 
ports of the prince were spread abroad im the cat, 
tle. Men said he was jealous, terribly jealoos, 
and that the princess led a miserable life, ons 
count of his dark suspicion. His frame shook 
with anger, and his voice trembled with emotion, 
as Don Garcia declared his intention of going 
his daughter; and preparing a stout band of his 
retainers, he set out with Isabelle. When hear 
rived here, he found that it was even worse tha 
he had expected ; for the prince maddened with 
rage, had vowed that, if in three days she did 
not prove her innocence, or if a champion did 
not appear to do battle in her behalf, within the 
specified time, her life should atone for his 
dishonor. 

Distracted by despair Don Garcia essayed 
again and again to save her life, but age bad 
destroyed his vigor, and the prince would not 
listen to his entreaties; his little band of speat- 
men were powerless in the midst of the sovereign’s 
soldiers, and at first frantic with a knowledge of 
his own powerlessness, he at last sunk into # 
moody, morose apathy. 

At length the thirdday arrived. The Listebad 
been prepared, and at one end sat the prise, 
his countenance pale and anxious ;-at the otber 
was the unfortunate princess, accompanied by 
her broken-hearted father and sister. Inamedisi- 
ly in front of the princess’s seat were stationed the 
accuser, a knight of extraordinary strength and 
courage, and who had never been worsted i 
tournament or battle, sheathed in a complete suit 
of glittering armor inlaid with burnished gold. 
His visor was open, and disclosed the features of 
a man, who, though extremely handsome, bor 
the marks of evil passions upon his brow. 

The space in front of the unhappy 
which had been set aside for her champion, ws 
vacant, and about midway of the lists was 6 
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aperture closed by a curtain of a blood red hue. 
What it concealed or portended, no one knew. 
Hoar followed honr, until at length the prince 
impatiently demanded if no champion had ap- 
peared; and on being answered in the negative, 
he made a signal, and lo! the red curtain arose 
and disclosed a grim, swarthy figure, clad in 
searlet, and leaning on a huge two-handed sword ; 
a block was close by, and the anhappy wife 
needed not to be told that the deathsman stood 
before her. 

The deep indignation with which the people 
received this sight, prevented their perceiving the 
entrance of a knight into the lists, where he took 
his stand among a number of soldiers at the 
farther end. It was not until the heralds had 
demanded whether there was any champion to 
do battle in behalf of the Princess Blanche, that 
the strange knight came forward, and flinging 
his gauntlet in the arena, replied in a deep voice: 

“T come to do battle on behalf of the Princess 
Blanche, foully and slanderously accused, and to 
prove her innocence, by doing battle to the utter- 
mest, with the one who shall dare to assert her 

Acry of joy burst forth from the people, and 
the accuser riding forward took up the gauntlet, 
and sid: ‘‘ I accept the gage of battle.” 

‘The knights then took their respective posi- 
tions, and having closed their visors and laid 
their lances im rest, they stood perfectly motion- 
less, awaiting the signal. ‘The people in the 
meanwhile gazed eagerly upon the champion, 
endeavoring to discover who he might be. He 
waa mounted upon a milk white war-herse, his 
armor was painted white, his plume was of the 
same color, and there appeared to be nothing by 
which he could be known. His shield was of the 
purest white, and bore upon it in blood-red let- 
tra the simple device, “ Jus vincit.” 

At length the trumpets sounded a point of war, 
the heralds gave the word, and the combatants 
met with a shock that made the boldest tremble. 
The spears were shivered up to the very gaant- 
lets, and the stecds thrown back on their 
hsuaches, Havingrecovered them by the use of 
the spur, the knights encountered with battle- 
axet, and dealt the most farious blows. The ac- 
caser seemed tohave the advantage in this species 
of combat, and rising in his stirrups he dealt 
such a blow upon the helm of the champion as 
hurled him from his horse. Leaping up in an 
insteat he drew his sword, and, stung to mad- 
ness by his diseomfiture, fell fiercely upon his 
opponent, and while aimisg a dreadful blow, his 
horse sheered to one side and received the stroke 
intended for his master. Furious with pain, he 
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became unmanageable, and compelled. his rider 
to dismount and continue the contest on foot. 

The knights then attacked with fresh fury until 
their armor was hacked out of all shapo; great 
gaping wounds were made at every stroke, and 
enfeebled with loss of blood they could hardly 
raise their weapons. At the sight of her champion 
failing, the princess uttered such a piercing shriek 
that involuntarily the opponents separated ; but 
on learning the cause of the interruption, the 
white knight, mad with passion, rushed on his 
opponent, shouting, “Jus vincit! Jus vincit !”— 
and his fury supplying his want of real strength, 
he beat down all opposition, struck his opponent 
repeatedly on the helmet, till its fastenings burst, 
and then hurled him to the ground defencelesa 
and at his mercy. 

“ Confess,” he shouted, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Confess, or thou diest !” 

“Never !” cried the prostrate knight. “Never! 
while I live.” 

The champion drew back his sword, the gory 
steel waved in the air, but the fear of immediate 
death comquered the stubborn resolution of his 
foe, and at the cry, “ Miserecordia,” his sword 
fell harmless at his feet. 

“She is innocent! I am the guilty one!” 
said the conquered knight, in s faint voice. 

Straightway the deathlike stillness was broken 
by a shout which showed what hold Blanche hed. 
upon the affectiong of her people. When the. 
applause had ceased, the people looked again to. 
the lists, for there, above the dead bady of his fos, 
the champion had fallen senseless—-almost lifo- 
less. Learned leeches were summoned to attend, 
him, for as for his opponent he wanted nothing. 
upon earth. It was only when they undid the. 
claspings of his helmet and gorget that the face 
of the victor was seen, and though stained with 
blood and dust, the quick eye of affection and 
gratitude discerned the noble cogntenance of Don 
Raymondo de Covilha. He had heand of the. 
doom of the lovely Blanche, and convinced of her 
innocence, he had become her champion—with , 
what success the reader already knows. It was 
not until many weary days that the gallant young . 
Baymondo recovered, and became able to bear 
the weight of his armor; but the tedium of his 
recovery was lessened by the gratitude of Blanche, 
and a still dearer feeling in the breast of Isabglle. . 
The prince, ashamed of his former mistrust, re 
doubled his tenderncss, and at the nuptials of 
Raymondo and Isabelle, he is reported ,to have . 
said to Don Garcia: 

“‘ My father, Iam a eoldier, and have seen 
many a stout struggle, but never did I see mortal _ 
man fight as he wha has for his motto, ‘Jus vincit.’”” 
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FOREVER AND FOREVER. 





BY 8. B. WHITTAKER. 





Sweet Nes held her hand in mine, 
Beside us rolled the river; 
‘Wilt love me, Nea?” and she said, 
“Forever and forever!” 


And when the roves blushed again, 
I stood beside that river, 

But Nea, darling, she was gone 
Forever and forever! 


She went with blossoms in the spring, 
And shall I see her never? 

Ah, yes! for those you love, love on. 
Forever and forever. 


“There is another better world,” 
‘Where pain and death are never; 
‘There she and I shall live and love 
Forever and forever. 
t+ o-2 + ____. 


A CHAPTER ON OYSTERS. 





BY THE OLD ’UN. 





‘We have a word to say about oysters; and 
the popularity of the topic would excuse us if we 
were twice as tedious as we mean to be. Few 
people dislike this luscious shell-fish. Aged men 
are not averse to oysters, and children “‘cry for 


them,” just as they are supposed to for Russia | 


salve. So exquisite is the delectation of the pal- 
ate in the consumption of this bivalve, that uni- 
versal opinion seems to have settled as a primal 
condition to its enjoyment, that oysters must be 
eaten in secret; that no noise or bustle or garish 
worldly display, no covetous or even unsympa- 
thising eyes should intrude upon the oyster-eater. 
The true oyster-eater is a modest man. There 
are beings destitute of delicacy and refinement, 
people who eat for the mere purpose of satisfy- 
ing hunger, who devour oysters with as little re- 
sponsibility as they would codfish and potatocs. 
Such fellows can gorge themselves at a stall in 
the open street, in the presence of s multitude, 
and wonder why men of finer mould require deep 
alcoves and silken curtains, and soft carpets that 
give back no echo to the tread. They would be 
lost at Florence’s—dismayed, perplexed. 

It was our chance lately, when we had suffered 
our usual dinner at home to slip by unheeded, to 
find ourselves ina remote quarter of tho city, 
with a certain internal “reminder ” of the wants 
ofhuman nature. Hard-by rose a neat “ten- 
footer,” with = gorgeous sign over the door, 
whereon was emblazoned the attractive and talis- 
manic word “oysters.” Various little hints and 
professions were uttered by equares of paper 
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pested in the window-panes—sach as “ stewed,” 
“roasted,” “fresh from the shell,” etc. Being, 
as we observed, somewhat hungry, we entered 
rapidly, and rashly ordered an oyster-stew upoe 
the threshold. The proprietor of the establish 
ment, a thinnish man, with no hair or eyebrow, 
and eyelashes of the color of faded gingerbread, 
prepared to comply with the demand, while w 
cast a hurried glance around us. We sew tht 
we had been entrapped. The room was bar 
and dismal, with a sanded floor. There wasn 
alcove, no curtains, and but one table, s lite 
slab rather than a table, covered with a green ol 
cloth ; and the stool beside it was so shrivelld- 
up and meagre, that it appeared to threates in 
palement to any one who should entrast it wit 
his person. 

The oyster man now relieved the tedium ¢ 
his preparations, by asking a great many que 
tions relative to his operation; demanding to 
informed whether he had put in milk eaough, f 
he shouldn’t add 8 /eetle grain more butter, paret- 
thetically stating that butter had “ riz,” bet go 
erously adding that the fact made no sort of odés; 
and all as if we were bound to act as cook and 
superintend our own meal. At length the oy 
ters were placed before us, accompanied bys 
dropsical greenish bottle, the inner sides of whid 
were covered with thick patches of tomato ca 
sup that clung like leeches to the glass ; s losler- 
ish tin pepper-box, that had been in a good many 


hard fights, and got its head knocked ost of | 


shape, so that standing with its handle akimto, 
and its perforated top flattened and bent, it bad 


the most rakish air imaginable; and s aul | 


plate containing some fossil remains of s pet 
fied cabbage-stump steeped in cider, intended © 
represent cold-slaw. The oyster-man, after #+ 
ting down the bowl, deposited himself on s ia 





ety chair hard by, with a rank “long-nine” slight | 


in his mouth, and nodding familiarly at us, sai, 
in a cheerful tone of encouragement, “ Now, thes, 
go in and win.” 

Observing us to grope hopelessly abont for #2 
oyster, the half-dozen that were in the mat 
being so emaciated as to elude all the vigilance 
of the iron spoon, he drawled out. “Eyestets 
don’t look numerous in a big bowl.” Apol” 
gizing for the temerity of one we finally sc 
ceeded in entrapping, he added, that, “Cooking 
eyesters allers srunk ’em up,” and had the sadr 
city to assert that the one in question, was ne 
big as his hand when it came out of the sbell’ 
‘We swallowed his impertinence and his nt 
in disgust; aud never was a ninepence more 
luctantly paid-or more inadequately deserved 
than that we left upon his grimmy counter. We 
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shook: the sand of that shop from our feet, as we 
emerged into the street; and we mentally re- 
solved to draw its likeness, as the antipodes of all 
it ought to be—and to show it up.as a warning 
to all men who might be tempted to go into the 
business, without taste for their craft, or con- 
sciences for their customers. 





A PRESENTIMENT AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


About two or three years a lady, 
Tesiaent of cals i verbo atthe dine at 
enjoyment of good , Was visited one 

night at her bedside (as she affirmed at the time) 
by an apparition, who in solemn accents inform- 
her that at the of eighteen she would be 
an imbabitant of and a better world. She 
made the incident known to her mother, who 
vainly endeavored to erase the circumstance from 
the mind of her daughter by treating it as the 
hallacination of adream. The daughter, how- 
ever, averred that she was in possession of her 
faculties and wide awake at the time of receiving 
the spiritual visitor; and such was the effect it 
had her mind, that from a girl full of life 
and She became thoughtful and reserved, 
and gradually suck under its depressing influ- 


ence, until during the past year she became a 
tenant of our vil Braveryard at the age of 
eighteen 1— Kinder! Rough Notes. 





CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


A recent work of science gives the following 
novel experiment, which settles a question of 
some im, ce in philosophy: 200 pounds 

ight of earth was dried in an oven, and after- 

putin an earthern vessel. The earth was 
then moistened with rain water, and a willow tree, 
weighing five pounds, was placed therein. Dur- 
ing five years the earth was watered with rain or 
pare water; the willow grew and flourished, and 
r) t the earth being mixed with fresh earth 
ordust from any source, it was covered with a 
metal plate numerously perforated to admit air 
only. After growing in air for five years the 
tree was removed and found to weigh 169 pounds, 
Ins, and the earth in the vessel being removed, 
aed and weighed, was discovered to have lost 
analy about two ounces of its original weight. 
Thus 164 pounds of woody fibre, bark and roots 
were certainly produced, but from what source, 
unless from air !—Scientific Journal. 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 

Some years since, when Gulliver kept a carpet 
More in the city, a wag of an artist suscosded in 
obtaining credit for a carpet to his studio. The 
debt having become due, Gulliver called for his 
pay some half-dozen times, but could never find 
the artist at home. At last he was so fortunate 
as to meet him on the stairs, when the following 


folloquy took place : 
iver—‘ Sir, are you ready to pey my bill ?” 
Artist—‘ I don’t know you, sir.” 
_ Gulliver—“Not know me/ Why, my name 
is Gulliver.” 
Artist—I can’t say I know you, but I have 
heard of your travels /”—Mau. 
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CIVILITY IS A FORTUNE. 


Civility is a fortune itself, for a courteous man 
always succeeds in life, and that even when per- 
sons of ability sometimes fail. The famous 
Duke of Malborough is a case in point. It is 
said of him by one contemporary, that his agree- 
able manners often converted an enemy into a 
friend ; and, by another, that it was more pleas- 
ing to be denied a favor by his grace, than to re- 
ceive one from other men. The gracious man- 
ners of Charles James Fox preserved him from 
personal dislike, even at the time when he was 
politically the moat unpopular man in the king- 
dom. e history of our own country is fall of 
examples of success obtained by civility. The 
experience of every man furnishes, if we but re- 

the past, frequent instances where conciliato- 
ry manners have made the fortanes of physicians, 
la , divines, politicians, merchants, and, in- 
deed, individuals of all pursuits. In being intro- 
duced to a stranger, his affability, or the reverse, 
creates instantaneously a prepossession in his be- 
half, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice 
against him. To men, civility is in fact, what 
beauty is to women ; it is a general passport to 
even ay inter of recommendation written ine 

guage every stranger understands. 

best of men have often injured themselves by ir- 
ritability and consequent rudeness, as the frat 
scoundrels have frequently succeeded by their 
plausible manners. Of two men, equal in all 
respects, the courteous one has twice the chance 
for fortune.—Philadelphia Post. 





CHRISTIANS RELAPSING INTO PAGANISM. 


It is said that since Ceylon became subject to 
the Christian Queen of England, it has become 
much more of a heathen country than it was be- 
fore. Three hundred years ago the Portuguese 
made great efforts to convert natives to the 
Roman Catholic faith, When the Dutch got 

ion of the island, they divided it into 
240 parishes ; built numerous churches, translated 
namerous portions of the Bible into the native 
tongues, maintained European missionaries, and 
even compelled the natives to be baptized. In 
1795, when the island fell into the hands of the En- 
glish, there were 350,000 native Protestant Chris- 
tians. In the first year of British rule, 300 heathen 
temples were built in one province only ; in six- 
teen years, more than half the native testant 
Christians abandoned their religion ; and in 1851 
the whole number of Christians in connection with 
all the Protestant missions was said to be only 
18,046 !—English Paper. 





MEDICINE EATERS. 


There is no country in the world where the peo- 
ple are so addicted to the medicine-eating pro- 
pensity as the United States. It has grown to be 
@ perfect mania. The fact is, Nature never de- 
signed the human body to be such a receptacle of 
medicine. If men would study the laws of Na- 
tare, diet properly instead of excessively, be 
ular in their its, instead of regular in th 
doses, use common sense and cold water freely, 
and the doctor as little as possible, they wo 
live longer, suffer less, and pay little for the 
privilege.—New York Atlas. 
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DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
BY ARVILLA THAYER. 


A lovely flower did sweetly bioom 
Within the garden of my heart, 

But nought could stay the fearfal doom 
‘That bid its glories all depart. 


But yet not all, for memory still 
With pensive pleasure loves to trace, 
With more than boasted artist’s skill, 
Bach look, and smile, and living grace. 


One little lock of golden hair, 
A sad memento etill I keep, 
Of that sweet infant once so fair, 
Bo early called in death to sleep. 


But snares, alas, are thickly set, 
Along the untried paths of youth, 
Ard pcalding, bitter tears oft wet 
The cheek of innocence and trath. 
Earth’s blighted hopes and wasting cares 
Her gentle spirit cannot know; 
Reflecting thus I dry my tears, 
And meekly bear the heary blow. 
ed 
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PeeCeneeneneeeane 
BY SARAM K. BARSTOW. 


“Nor a domestic will I ever trust again—no, 
Mr. Morrison! It is really a shame—the way 
T’ve been imposed upon, by servants, ever since 
the day I went to housekeeping. The most 
faithless, ungrateful set—and that dreadful Kath- 
arine, I declare, the worst of all! To think how 
I prized that girl, and told everybody what a 
treasure she was, and thought myself so lucky 
in getting her! But it’s just the way. Now, 
what am I to do, Mr. Morrison?” 

“Get a girl in Katharine’s place, I suppose ; 
though I don’t know how much we shall better 
ourselves. For my part, Mrs. Morrison, I hate 
the whole tribe of servants, from beginning to 
end. They’re all dishonest alike, in my opin- 
ion. If it wasn’t that you couldn’t get along 
without them, not one should get foot in my 
house.” 

“You don’t detest them worse than I do, Mr. 
Morrison, goodness knows. I wish I could do 
every atom of my own work, and not be tor- 
mented with the creatures. To think about 
their treachery and deceit! For now that Kath- 
arine has proved herself no better than the rest, 
I don’t believe an honest one can be found.’’ 

“Well, we must put up with what comes first 
to hand now, I suppose. I'll go to the intelli- 
gence office, and see what I can find.” 

“O, but Mr. Morrison, for pity’s sake don’t 


bring home anything and sea 
and see that the girl’s a decent-looking one, 
ever you get.” 

“ Of course; but perhaps I mayn’t meet 
one today. What will you do in that cm 
Couldn’t you get somebody to help you, mex 
while?” 

“T don’t know—no, indeed, of course mi! 
‘Whom should I get? But don’t for pity’s sks; 
suppose such a thing! I tell you I can’t post 
bly get along without one longer than to-day 
and mercy knows how I shall make out as itis? 
Here it is washing-day, and Mrs, Mury ba, 
got washing enough to last her till night, aud f 
must go to cooking dinner and doing wp i 
housework myself, in the midst of it. 0, dx 
dreadfal Katharine! To think that she shoal, 
turn out so!” 

“ Well, Mrs. Morrison, you must look out & 
the next one that comes—that’s all I know.” 

“That I will. I'll never trust a soul of dem 
again! I'll watch them closer than a cat wed 
@ mouse; for there’s not one of them, I bien, | 
that wouldn’t do as Katharine’s done—if wt) 
worse. I declare, I can’t help thinking shes 
that creature, and it’s enongh to make on cy 
with vexation! Well! if ever I catch any of my | 
help doing what Katharine did, I'll not be cu 
tent with dismissing her without a character, ba 
T’'ll give her up to the law. T'hat’s what I'l do." 
And Mrs. Morrison, with this, tied on a i= 
mense apron over her tnorning-dreas, and d 
acended to the culinary regions, to look after bi 
dinner, with her mind in » state past d& 
scription. 

Ever since she first went to housekeeping, 
she said, she had been tormented with serra, 
in one way or another; and finally, when 
flattered herself she had found a perfect treast, 
and had kept this treasure, in the shape of Mis 
Katharine O'Callahan, for the space of thre 
months, it was discovered that Miss Kuchar | 
was in the habit of supplying her family infod, 
from her master’s table, besides helping bene | 
quietly, to various articles of her mistress’s P™F 
erty, whenever she found it convenient. 02 
very morning of the conversation sbore Ton” 
ed, she had betrayed herself in the act of filing 
her big brother’s basket with numerous 
things from the store-room, and utterly ae 
posed by the sudden appearance of Mr. Mor 
rison, allowed him to extort from her oF 
fession that such had been her practice ne 
ever since she had been there ; and shortly, 0! 
peceadilloes were brought forward to eee 
which, altogether, formed an array of Wi Ms 
and audacity perfectly astonishing. Now, 
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Morrison found eut what lad become of the 
wacelet which she thonght she had lost at Mrs. 
Wersh’s party; now, her lace pelerine, and 
eeves, and collar, which had been purloined 
from the clothes-line some weeks previously, 
were suddenly accounted for; now, Mr. Mor- 
Seon’s shirt-studs and diamond-pin were brought 
rom the lists of the lost. True, Katharine de- 
aimred she didn’t take the bracelet, nor the laces, 
although she confessed to the rest. But then, of 
poarse, slthough she said it, sho was not for a 
moment to be believed. No, of course not! She 
land lost all right to be believed. Mrs. Morrison 
@eclared she would never believe her in the 
world ; or any other servant, she added. 

So this morning, the ledy set about preparing 
dinner in a state of the greatest perturbation. 
Bhe missed Katharine’s services, and continually 
}amented their loss ; for doing her work alone, 
mow, she realized their value. But her indigna- 
tion at the recollection of the girl’s treachery 
Yemained at its full height, notwithstanding she 
Heit the need of help, and fretted unceasingly be- 
cause she was without it; yet, even while she 
waited, with the utmost impatience, the arrival 
of some oue, was predisposed to judge by her 
experience with Katharine every domestic whom 
she might henceforth employ. 

It may reasonably be supposed that Mrs. 
Morrison was by no means in the best humor in 
the world, when she went to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Murray, the honest Scotch washerwoman, thought 
so when she came in, but it was not her concern. 
Besides, she supposed that Mrs. Morrison had 
her trials, as well as poorer people, and in her 
charitable heart made it out all right. 

“ Mrs. Murray,” said Mrs. Morrison, as site 
brought in from the pantry the meat which the 
butcher’s boy had just left, “ Mrs. Murray, how 
long will it take you to do up the washing 
today?” 

Mrs. Murray looked dubiously towards the 
grest basket of clothes lying close by. Mr. 
Morrison and Tom (that was the son, a young 
man of seventeen) were both extremely fastid- 
ious in regard to their linen—more so than was 
needful or reasonable, as Mrs. Morrison herself 
declared, although she was equally unmerciful 
in the way of starched cambrics and embroid- 
qies, and consequently, the clothes-basket gen- 
erally presented a formidable appearance on 
Mondays. To-day, however, it was piled up 
higher than usual, and the washerwoman doubt- 
¢d her ability to finish before half past three or 
four in the afternoon. 

“Half past three or four? Dear me, Mrs. 
Murray, it appears to me that you might finish 
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sooner: than that,” said Mrs. Morrison, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Yes, ma’am; but ye see the shirts—twelve 
o’ them—yes, thirteen, and six sheets, and all 
those raffied pillow-cases, and your clothes be- 
sides—” 

“Well, well, never mind,” interrupted the 
lady, testily, “be as quick as you can, for I want 
to go out this afternoon.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’ll get done as soon as pos- 
sible,” answered Mrs. Murray, humbly. And 
with redoubled exertion, she continued her labor. 

Poor Mrs. Murray! A weary time she had 
of it, working in that hot basement all day long ; 
but though her arms grew tired, and her feet 
ached with standing, and the great drops stood 
on her heated brow, she toiled with a contented 
and hopeful heart, for wouldn’t she have fifty 
cents at night to carry home, to help make up 
the rent that was duc to-mowow? And a pic- 
ture of the pleasant though humble apartment 
that was all her home, with its bright walls and 
snowy floor, and the sweet aftcrnoon sunshine— 
the sunshine that was hers as well as the rich 
man’s—shining in through the open doorway, 
and her husband coming from his work to meet 
her, as she came from hers—all this came to her, 
standing there over the steaming wash-tub. And 
she rubbed away, smiling to herself as she 
worked, thinking of it. Mrs. Morrison’s testi- 
ness was forgotten for awhile in that cheering 
day-dream. It took very little to make her 
happy ; and while she could keep out of debt, 
and had her health, and could help Jamie keep 
the roof over their heads, she was a glad and for- 
tunate woman. 

Well, Mrs. Morrison dressed the meat and 
vegetables, and made a pudding, and got the 
dinner progressing satisfactorily, altogether, and 
by that time it was twelve o’clock. Not a sign 
of any girl was there yet; and with a fretful 
sigh, the lady went up stairs to attend to things 
there. The parlors were dusted and arranged, 
after a little while, and then a thousand other 
things, in various directions about the house, 
claimed her attention. Between looking after 
her culinary affairs, and doing whatever other 
work required to be done, it was three o’clock 
almost before she knew it; and she had scarcely 
time to re-arrange her hair, and change her 
dress, before Mr. Morrison came in to dinner, 
followed directly after by Tom. 

She hastened to meet her husband, with in- 
quiries concerning his success at the intelligence 
office. She could not but be gratified to learn 
that he had secured a girl, and one who prom- 
ised, from her general appearance and address, 
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and from her avowed qualifications, the most 
perfect satisfaction. She was to come that even- 
ing. A sigh of relief escaped Mrs. Morrison. 
Her morning’s toil, in one way and another, had 
completely wearied her out; and she was really 
elated with the prospect of assistance. She was 
quite willing to wait till evening, if the girl 
could come then. 

“Is she Irish ?” she demanded of her husband. 

“No—an English girl, stout and healthy- 
looking, and as neat as one could wish. She 
seems active and capable, and has a civil, frank, 
honest manner, that alone recommended her. 
An English girl would be a prize to yon, I 
thought.” 

“Yes, indeed—not an Irish girl shall ever 
come into my family again. And as it is,” she 
added, with the memory of Katharine’s wicked- 
ness still rankling in her mind, “as it is, there’s 
no knowing whether the English mayn’t be just 
as bad. I shall keep a sharp eye upon this one, 
at any rate. She may have her faults, in spite 
of her honest appearance. What’s her name?” 

“Margaret Willett. Idaere say you will like 
her, Mrs. Morrison.” 

“T should hope so,” joined in Tom, “ for it’s 
a regular bore, blacking one’s boots one’s self, in 
the morning. So I hope you'll make up your 
tind to keep her.” 

He was a very fine young gentleman, Tom 
Morrison. Happy the maid-of-all-work in his 
mother’s house, who was obliged to run hither 
and thither, at the command of Mr. Tom Mor- 
tison. A weary life of it she led. 

Dinner was over, and Mr. Morrison, after a 
half-hour’s reading of the morning papers, in the 
sitting-room, put on his hat and went back to the 
store. Mrs. Morrison, who was just putting 
away the dinner-dishes, heard the front door 
shut. 

“TI wonder where Thomas is?” she said to 
herself. “It is time he were at the counting- 
room.” 

Going through the sitting-room, on her way to 
the basement, she looked at Mr. Morrison’s 
watch, which hung over the mantel, and which 
he had left at home, on account of the chain be- 
ing broken. It was after four. 

“Tom,” she called at the foot of the stairs, 
“Tom, aren’t you going to the store this after- 
noon ?” 

And Tom, from his chamber, answered that 
he was just sealing a letter, which he desired to 
mail on his way to his place of business. 

So Mrs. Morrison went down to the kitchen, 
and presently heard her son come down stairs, 

‘and shortly leave the house. Mrs. Murray had 
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not yet finished washing, but a half-hour 
she thought, would see the last piece di 
of; and, tired as she was, the reflection 
cheeringto her. Mrs. Morrison left her st 
work, and went back up stairs to receive 
visitor. It was too late to go out this 
80 she devoted the remainder of the afterno 
her friend, in a comfortable chat, daring vii 
she gave a detailed account of her many gi 
ances in domestic matters, enlarging prince] 
on Katharine’s scandalous behaviour, being 9 
galed, on the part of her friend, with ra 
iscences of corresponding misfortunes. 

Mrs. Morrison was aroused by the roe 
Mrs. Murray, who, with her bonnet on, cam 
knocked at the parlor door, to tell the lady 
she had done washing, and that the clothes vat 
all dried and folded in the baskets, with the a 
ception of a few pieces which she had putt 
last, and that now she was going home %& 
Mrs. Morrison paid her, and she wert, vid 
weary limbs but a light heart, homeward. Nott 
great while after, hor visitor departed, anit 
seven, Mr. Morrison came home to tea. He it 
quired if the new girl had come yet. 

“ No—she seems to be in no hurry,” reurel 
his wife. 

0, well, I dare say she will be valustk 
enough to pay for making you wait 4 little, yo 
will find,” returned Mr. Morrison, anxious, by 
endeavoring to propitiate his wife in favor of t 
new girl, to save himself the trouble of fet 
hant through the intelligence office. 

After tea, the two adjourned to the sitting 
room. Tom had gone to the theatre wih 
fellow-clork, and it was somewhat lonely. Mt. 
Morrison took # newspaper from his coat poci! 
to read. 

“By-the-way, Mrs. Morrison,” he said, “! 
have got my chain repaired ;” and he stepped ® 
the mantel. Then he turned about. 

“0, you've got it, I suppose, havee’t 7% 
Mrs. Morrison?” 

“Got what?” 

“Why, my watch.” 

“No, I haven’t. It is banging up ther, 
isn’t it?” 

“ No—I don’t see it.” 

“Mr. Morrison, you don’t tell me that wee 
is gone ?” she cried, rising. 

“ Come and look for yourself.” 

She went to the mantel and saw the nail wher? 
the watch had hung—nothing more. The be- 
band and wife regarded each other with s#t0® 
ishment. He was the first to speak. 

“Mrs. Morrison, who haa been here! Sixt 
dinner, I mean.” 
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“Not a soul in the room. It looks like Kath- 
arine’s doings. If she were here—” 

“She isn’t here, Mrs. Morrison. And the 
watch couldn’t have gone without hands. Whose 
hands could they have been ?” 

“Sure enoagh—whose? No one has entered 
the room, to my knowledge, except myself and 
Mrs.—” 

She paused, as a sudden thought struck her, 
and glanced at her husband. 

“Well,” he said, “why don’t you go on?” 

“And Mrs. Murray! There, Mr. Morrison, 
that creature—” 

“Ts just what I suspected. Not a whit better 
than all the rest. That’s my opinion.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Morrison. It justentered my 
mind that she passed through here, on her way 
to the parlor, to let me know that she was ready 
togo home. O, the wicked, ungrateful thing! 
Now I remember how odd sho looked, and how 
ber hand trembled when I paid her. No won- 
der! Mr. Morrison, I haven’t a doubt remain- 
ing! Now something must be done. I dare 
say that woman knew about Katharine, and 
thought if we let her off so easy, that she might 
take whatever she pleased, without fear of pun- 
ishment, even if she should be detected. But 
she shal! be punished ! Mr. Morrison, you’d bet- 
ter go directly down to her house—you know 
where she lives—and take a police officer with 
Jou, to arrest her. Perhaps you may get the 
watch back; but there’s no telling. At any 
Tate, even if you do, don’t let that creature 
escape. She deserves to be made an example 
of. That splendid gold watch, that cost one 
hundred dollars! Hurry, Mr. Morrison, as fast 
es you can.” 

Seizing his hat, Mr. Morrison started off. 
Procuring a police officer, he hastened to the 
humble dwelling of the poor washerwoman. 
They found her alone, her husband being away, 
and immediately charged her with the theft. 

The poor woman was horror-struck. With 
tears in her eyes, she protested her innocence ; 
bat her accuser was not « pitiful man. He in- 
fisted on her guilt, and threatened her with the 
most rigorous punishment, unless she instantly 
Testored the stolen property. 

She was almost wild with grief. “ But I ha’e 
na got the thing, I tell ye!” she cried, fran- 
tically. ‘“ Winna ye hear me? How can Igi’e’t 
Ye, when I ha’e’t not?” 

“Don’t tell me you haven’t got it, woman !” 
Mr. Morrison answered, sternly. “I'll find it, 
shortly. Come, Buckley, search the room !” 

And they did search; but in vain. No watch 
was forthcoming. Mrs. Murray’s face grew 
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brighter, with the idea that they were now con- 
vinced of her innocence. 

“Did na I tell yo,” she cried, “tha had it 
not? Noo I hope ye'll believe me.” 

But what was her horror to hear Mr. Morrison 
declare that, if it was not in the house, she must 
have sold it! 

“Q, hoo can ye, Mr. Morrison—hoo can ye !”” 
she uttered, wringing her hands. “ O, what will 
become 0’ me?” 

“Become of you? Why, you'll go straight 
to prison, ma’am—that’s what will become of 
you! Come, Buckley, march her off.” 

Throwing herself at his feet, she begged ear- 
nestly for pity, asserting her innocence with such 
simplicity and truthfulness, that the officer, al- 
ready disposed to believe her, hesitated to pro- 
ceed to immediate action. He was astonished at 
and ashamed of Mr. Morrison’s unmanly be- 
haviour. Mrs. Murray entreated that she might 
not be sent to prison. She begged only to go up 
to Mrs. Morrison, and endeavor to persuade her 
of her innocence. In this the officer seconded 
her. He was man of much humanity, and it 
troubled him to witness her distress. Turning 
aside, he recommended Mr. Morrison to accede 
to her request. He did so, reluctantly, and they 
immediately proceeded to that gentleman’s res- 
idence. Here Mrs. Morrison was eagerly await 
ing her husband’s appearance; and seeing the 
washerwoman coming also, commenced over- 
whelming her with reproaches. 

In vain Mrs. Murray attempted to convince 
her hard accusers of her innocence. She de- 
clared that she had not even seen a watch, when 
she passed through the sitting-room, on going 
home. She asserted her incapability of theft. 
She appealed to them if she had not always been 
found trustworthy, since they had employed her. 
She urged the good character—the honest name 
she had always borne. 

And in the midst of this scene, the doorbell 
rang. The new girl had come—a fair-haired, 
brightfaced, buxom-looking English girl, whose 
‘appearance spoke well in her favor, as Mrs. Mor- 
rison could not but acknowledge, at first sight. 
She lifted her trunk in from the steps,where the 
coachman had left it, as though it were a feather ; 
and then, with bonnet and shaw! still on, stepped 
inside the parlor door, where she stood, while 
Mrs. Morrison alternately plied her with ques- 
tions, and loaded poor Mrs. Murray with the 
most heartless reproaches and accusations. Mar 
garet Willett’s answers were honest and satis 
factory; and after some fifteen minutes’ time, 
Mrs. Morrison said : 

“Well, Margaret, you may go up stain— 
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three fights, the second door on the left—and 
take your things off. That’s your room.” 

But ¢. never noticed that. Margaret stood 
perfectly still, instead of obeying her, and gath- 
ering, from her accasations, and Mrs. Murray’s 
earncet, tearful protestations, a pretty distinct 
idea of the business going on before her. She 
stood by in silerice, thinking how soon, in Mra. 
Morrison’s service, she herself might be placed in 
® position similar to that of this poor woman, 
with no way of proving her innocence. Her 
tuddy cheeks grew ruddier still, as she listened 
to Mrs. Morrison’s unladylike langnage. - 

Suddenly, the front door opened, and Tom 
Morrison entered. Throwing hia cap upon the 
stand in the hall, he advanced towards the scene 
of action. 

“ Hallo, mother, what’s the fuss?” demanded 
he, in his elegant way. 

“Fuss enough, I should think, Tom!” re- 
turned his mother, angrily. ‘Here this auda- 
cious woman has been stealing your father’s 
watch, that was hanging up in the sitting-room 
to-day, and she declares she hasn’t seen it! But 
there’s proof enough, and I wont stand here 
talking any longer. Now, Mr. Morrison, I will 
have justice done this time, She sha’n’t escape, 
as Katharine did. Will you have her taken off, 
or not ?” 

“Hold on, mother!” cried Tom Morrison, 

ing up to the roots of his hair; “don’t be 
in such ahurry. You've no need to think, be- 
cauge Katharine O’Callahan was a thief, that 
everybody else is, as well. There's the watch!” 
and drawing it from his pocket, he laid it upon 
the table. ‘I took it before I went from dinner, 
this afternoon, to wear to tha theatre this 
evening.” 

There was silence—perfect, unbroken—among 
all there except Mrs. Murray. An ejaculation of 
joy and gratitude to Providence escaped her lips, 
and then a flood of almost ecstatic tears fol- 
lowed. Mr. Morrison and his wife regarded 
each other with confusion and humiliation. Mr. 
Buckley took his hat; and while Mrs, Murray, 
too happy to reproach her accusers, hastened, 
without a word, to leave the house and hurry 
home to her Jamie, Margaret Willett tamed 
also, to take her own departure. At this, Mrs. 
Morrison found words. Hastily catching Mar- 
garet’s arm, she said, in a tone of alarm: 

“Why, where are you going ?” 

“Back to my boarding-house, that I came 
from,” said Margaret, resolutely. ‘I don’t like 
to take service here. If I’d happened to have 
been here to-day, it’s like enough J'd ha’ been 
taken up, as wellas she. I don’t like it. It’s 
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dangerous.” And away wett Margaret, (mt 
and all. 

Mrs. Morrison loat a good washerwoman si 
@ good maid-servant at once, that night. Andi 
was long and long ere she got others in ther 
place, too; for in some way, the story of thi 
day’s proceedings got about, and it seemed a: 
most as if every washerwoman and every maid 
servant in town knew of it. Mrs. Murray, wih 
her kindly, honest heart, would have pitied br 
quondam patroness, if she had known hw 
much shame and mortification her hard, hasty, 
suspicious nature cost her. 

Margaret Willett obtained s situation ins 
family where Mrs, Morrison was a frequest ti» 
itor; and that lady had the satisfaction, there 
after, of listening to Mrs, Vincent’s warm ad 
earnest praises of Margaret—encomiums on be 
honesty, her industry, capability, and pert 
trustworthiness, and of reflecting on the prix 
she had lost, for Margaret hag been at Mrs. Vie 
cent’s ever since, and is likely to remain there. 





NOVELTIES OF UTAH. 

A private letter from Provo City, Utah coaty, 
Utah Territory (fifty miles from Great Salt Lake), 
says: “ We are in sight of snow the year 

fe can pick flowers with one hand and gather 
snow with the other. It is warm in the valeys, 
healthy, pleasant, fruitful, with seldom any mn; 
but we have plenty of mountain streams to im- 
gate our fields and gardens; so that the latterdo 
Not suffer for want of moisture. We have no fe 
ver and ague; there is always a mountain bre 


which affords a very pureatmosphere. Websrt 
been busily e: a making sugar, which is 
manufactured from a sort of honey-dew or sagt 


coating, which falls on the leaves of the cottor 
wood trees, and resembles the frosting on cake 
There have several thousand pounds of sg 
been made from this substance within a few days, 
and it sells readily at forty cents per pound. — 
Portfolio. 


LOOKING DEATH IN THE FACE. 

As she sat in her chair, she (Maria Theres 
of Austria) reclined her head back, and seemed 
inclined toslumber. One of the women & 
the cushions around her dying sovereign, 
asked in a whisper if ber ma; would compos 
herself to sleep ? “No,” said the empress (rai 
ing herself), “I could sleep, bat death is too near; 
and I must not let him steal upon mein vast we 
T have been preparing for his approach these 
teen years, and 1 am resolved to look him in de 
face without fear or terror.” And! she did #; 
for she ordered her physician to give her 
aloud when death was at hand, and she em} 
her parting breath in thanking Heaven, #3 Vrs 
ing her people and ber children —Meroirs ef 
R. M. Keith. : 








Happiness consists not in having such and och 
poston, but in being fitted to enjoy what ¥° 
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TO MARY—A VALENTINE. - 





BY ALVIN HOSMER. 





Come, lady, come, why longer roam 
Te gach 0 state an this? 


‘They tell me joy without alloy 
Reigns there almost divine! 
‘Then come away without delay, 

And be my Valentine! 


I've watched for years, ‘tween smiles and tears, 
Old Fortune's fickle wheel, 

In hopes *twould bring eome treasured thing, 
But weaght ft does reveal: 

@ shall it, my, be thus for ayo? 
‘Must I still watch and pine? 

Kay, rather come and bless my home, 
My gentle Valentine. 


Te owas dusigned for al} mankind 
‘Po enter Hymen’s vale, 
"Tis strange to my that youeandl 
‘Are still without the pale; 
And must I stray from thee away, 
Nor ever call thee mine? 
‘ay, lady, may; forbid, I pray, 
My lovely Valentine. 
‘Thine heart’s a store which I prise more 
‘Than diamonds rich and rare, 
And te mine eyes thy mind’s s prise 
With which nought can compare: 
‘Then lady, soy, must I away? 
| Wilt spurn this love of mine? 
‘Wey, rather love and be beloved, 
My gentle Valentine. 
+ ore + —___—__ 
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BY REBECCA OWEKXS. 


In a shady, quiet grape-arbor sat a young 
lady deeply absorbed in the fascinating pages of 
Byron’s poems. The deepening flash on her 
cheek, at his wild, daring strain, showed. her im- 
pessioned nature; and the dewy light in her 
softening eye, at his thrilling words of feeling, 
showed that beneath a cold exterior beat s trae 
woman’s heart. Gay voices broke the silence, 
and two girls entered the far end of the arbor, 

“ Kate,” said one of them, “did yon know 
we had a genius in our midst?” 

“No, indeed,” was replied, laughingly; “I 
never in thought,word or deed accused quiet, 
commeosplace Linganon of barboring-such an 
encemity.”” 

“Jt is trae, nevertheless; he is the young 
schoolmaster at—” 

“ Pooh! a clawn!” said Kate. 
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“No, genins, you most inveterate sceffer, 
for brother Jobn told meso. I will tell you no 
more umil Carolyn makes her appearance, for I 
know she would look, ‘now don’t tell me about a 
plebeian genius.’ ” 

Our studious friend arose, and came forward. 
From her low seat they had not seen her. 

“Good evening, girls,” said she, with a. 
stately air inseparable from her manner. “I 
must apologize for not joining you before. I 
was so interested that your voices did not at first 
reach me. Elsia, do me the pleasure of sketching. 
off this genius, and see if I will sneer at the 

“Q, I cannot,” said Elsia, in confusion ; “you 
know I was always afraid of you.” 

“ Well,” said Kate, as the trio seated them- 
selves agein, “I do not think we have lost 
much; for what can be said of a mere country 
schoolmaster 1” 

“ This can be said,” said Carolyny fixing her 
brillisnt eyes on the trifling speaker. “At the 
age of fifteen, a severe. illness resulted in an in- 
curable lameness. His livetihood depended upon 
his own exertions. His lameness prevented 
much physical exercise. He sought to fathom 
his meatal abilities, and in this heur of need turn . 
his superiority of intellect to some practical pur- 
pose; but he knew himself burdened by a low 
name, and trammelied by the prejudices of his 
friends against knowledge, of which they were 
ignorant, alone he must stragg}e, his nearest rela- 
tives being elder brothers who were too much - 
oceupied with self to render him effectual aid. 
Unsided by good advice from older heads, or 
cheering words from loving hearts, he resolved 
to make himself a name clear from the asso- 
ciating blemish of his ancestry—honored because 
reared by his own exertions. By close applica- 
tion, he attained the rank of teacher in his own 
neighborhood—an henoy, for there he was best 
known. By rigid economy he seved, from a 
limited income, a sufficiency to enter college. In 
three years he graduated, returned and resumed 
his old school, to introduce that light to his 
native place that had from a feeble ray bright- 
ened to a steady blase.” 

T cannot see anything wonderftil in all that,” 
said Kate, with a light sneer. “Lame! Ugh! 
Elsia, is he handsome ?” 

“No, I think not,” said Elsia, rousing herself 
from a reverie. “Brother John says he is not; 
he has heard him speak at their lycoum—says he 
has the finest eyes in the world—they make one 
forget everything but their language.” 

“ 0, girls, o lightes strain, I beg,” said Kate; 
~* Tam jm momentary dread of « review of his . 
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speeches and a critique of the most ‘grandly 
beautifal.’” 

“0, bat I must tell something more. Brother 
John says this new star, Mr. Lacie, is taken cap- 
tive by -Carolyn’s beauty. He almost raves 
about the perfection of her charms.” 

«T, too, cry a lighter strain, now,” said Caro- 
lyn. “ Mr. Lacie cannot have much dignity, to 
rave about a lady he does not know at all.” 

And the three girls entered the house. 

Carolyn McCleur was an only daughter of 
Colonel McCleur, a haughty aristocrat, with 
barely an independence and the memory of for 
mer greatness to sustain his pride. His wife was 
just a softened fac-imile of himself, Carolyn, 
now aboat eighteen, was a distinct and original 
character. She was most bewilderingly beau- 
tiful. She had lived a very secluded life. Her 
natural reserve had thus been fostered, until her 
cold, hanghty manner kept every one at a dis- 
tance. Sho jas allowed to select her own read- 
ing matter from 8 fine library. In an evil hour 
she fell upon Byron’s poems, and all other read- 
ing seemed tame after his burning pages. Nearly 
all her time was passed alone in the library. Her 
constant poetical reading brightencd the strong 
romantic turn of her mind, until her naturally 
fine feelings became morbid in their intensity. 
She was the only object that Colonel McCleur 
honored with his regards. He was a cold, stern 
man, made but little demonstration of approba- 
tion when his daughter pleased him, and at the 
least offence, his manner hardened to icy cold- 
ness. Carolyn had a passionate, onthusiastic 
temperament. Hero worship was a striking 
characteristic of her reverics. Her friends, Kate 
Lanamer and Elsia Harwood, were friends rather 
from the force of circumstances than from any 
other cause. Kate was a heartless coquette, 
beautifal, wealthy and capricious. Elsia was a 
nice sort of a girl, quiet, gentle and affectionate. 

Boon after Carolyn left school, her fathor took 
her to a church about three miles distant from 
their residence, in a plainer neighborhood than 
theirs. As thoy were returning, she said to her 
heughty sire : 

“Pa, who was that dark-eyed gentleman 
who—” : 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Colonel McCleur, 
“T had no acquaintances there, and do not think 
it desirable that you should have.” 

Thus silenced, Carolyn seid no more; but 
that night as she looked out of the window by 
her bedside, at the church, so white and ghost- 
like in the pale moonlight, at the stars, 80 co- 
quettishly shining through the palmy branches 
of the alanttms trees, her mind roamed over the 
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new subjects of thought that had been presented 
during the day. Then she lingered oyer the 
dark eyes, whose glance she had more than ove 
encountered. Other things drove the subject ott 
of her mind, until one day she was visiting s 
friend, who was teasing her about a peculiar kind 
of hat she wore. 

“Tt must be very superb,” said she, “ for Mr. 
Lacie says itis, and says you are the most best. 
tifal girl he ever saw.” 

Carolyn had so often heard her beauty landei 


that compliments had no effect upon her, for, | 


young as she was, she had many admirn. 
Often the blush with which she received dattey 
was shame that she was not valued for her me- 


‘tal attractions, instead of her accidental supe 


riority of beauty. When she heard that te 
gentleman who had attracted her attention « 
church was the same one whose complimest 
were repeated by her injadicious friends, she lit 
tened more readily to them. 

The evening after my story opens, she went 
up to her room too thoughtful to sleep. Loot- 
ing out at the holy stars keeping their shining 
watch, she reviewed a subject that had lately 
claimed too many of her thoughts, Reason #- 
serted her right to speak first, and silenced heo 
worship and romance by declaring thas it we 
idle in the extreme to give so many though © 
one whom her father never would consent eret 
to her forming acquaintance with. Resolving © 
govern her truant fancies, she fell asleep. 

Next day, sho receiyed an invitation from * 
distant friend to visit her. After an absence 0! 
two months, she returned. 

“Carolyn,” said her mother, “go up tx 
old Mrs. Reed. She has missed yon sadly 
has had no one to read to her since you left” 

Carolyn started, and met her father. 

“ Where are you going ?” said he. 

“To see Mrs. Reed.” 

“ Very well,” said he. “But Carolyn, I wil 
have no improper acquaintances; be sure yot 
make none.” 

She was much surprised, for Mrs. Reed we 
one of her father’s favorites. Mrs. Reed we 
comed her warmly, and they were deeply & 
gaged in conversation when the door opened, 
and turning aronnd, her eyes met Mr. Lacie’t 
Her father’s words rushed into her mind. A 
cool introduction by the dignified Mrs. Reed T 
called her self-possession. Hor father soon called 
forher. As they walked home, he told ber Mr. 
Lacie had applied for the school in sight of teir 
residence, and that he had been accepted. He 
added a few words of encomium on his sapenor 
abilities, and explained his cool bat polite {av 
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tation to Mr. Lacie to visit him, by saying, “as 
T am trastee, I consider myself bound to encour- 
age the teacher.” During the following month, 
Carolyn often saw Mr. Lacie, but alwaysin Mrs. 
Reed’s presence. 

Dr. Lanamer, a good, benevolent man, who 
was always hanting up some new protege to pa- 
tronize, about this time took Mr. Lacie into 
especial favor, and had him invited to a large 
party his daughter Kate gave. Carolyn arrived 
Tate; the first figure her eye rested on was 
Lacie’s, standing conversing with several gen- 
ftlemen. Never had Carolyn looked more beau- 
tiful, and leaving her surrounded by admirers, I 
will tell you about Harrie Lacie. 

Circumstances which had surrounded him 
from boyhood had made him a skeptic and a 
stoic. Possessing a highly superior mind, he 
had spent years in storing it with useful knowl- 
edge, but had bestowed far too little attention on 
the cultivation of his heart. Not by feeling but 
by reason, he argued of all things. Any demon- 
stration of feeling was denounced by him as sen- 
timental nonsense. Carolyn was the first and 
only woman he had ever admired. Her glorious 
beauty first attracted him ; every timo he had scen 
ber, the chain had been strengthened. The dif- 
ficulties separating them only enhanced the value 
of the prize. He determined to attain it. This 
ides buoyed up his flagging hopes, and fired his 
feeble faith through years of endeavor, and now he 
‘was beginning to reap the fruits of his exertions. 
‘We was standing at her side, and yet far sun- 
dered; but he resolved every day to lessen the 
distance. 

Dr. Lanamer brought him up and introduced 
hm to his pretty, mischievons daughter. She 
was so charming, it was almost impossible to re- 
sist her witcheries. She kept Mr. Lacie by her 
side until she was called to the piano. Among 
her attractions she numbered an exquisite taste 
for music and a voice of unusual sweetness. Mr. 
Lacie was passionately fond of music, and hung 
spell-bound ‘over the piano, while his glorious 
dark eyes expressed in glowing language his 
rapture. When the song ceased, he tarned away 
and saw Carolyn atanding alone by a distant ta- 
ble. He sought her side, and soon engaged her 
in a freer conversation than they had ever had 
before. They parted that evening; she, blinded 
by some dazzling lights in his character, forgot 
to look for the shades; he, giving his worship to 
the beautifal lady, distinguished for her social 
position and cultivated intellect; she, giving her 
young heart’s homage at the shrine of hero wor- 
ship; and he, knowing or caring nothing about 
the warm woman’s heart ard its affections. 
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Since Mr. Lacie had been entertained by Dr. 
Lanamer, he was invited to all social gatherings. 
Generally, Kate engrossed his attention. Laugh 
ingly she would come up to him, entice him to 
the piano, and by her music waft his soul to 
Elysium. Often Carolyn thought she would 
gladly barter her rare beauty for the one gift de- 
nied her—that of song. Though her soul was 
filled with harmony, her lips were sealed. 

Colonel McCleur and his wife went to visit a 
sister of the latter, who was ill at a distance. 
Carolyn was left with Mrs. Reed during their 
absence. Thus thrown every day in Mr. Lacie’s 
company, the first love of both hearts was daily 
strengthened. One evening, when alone, Carolyn 
seated herself at the piano and awoke strain after 
strain of music. Most beautiful she looked— 
her pale Madonna face lighted up by intense 
feeling. Now, stormy surges of strong passion 
swept over the keys, then died away to plaintive 
sadness or in joyous ripples. She arose, as the 
darkness gathered around her, and went to the 
window, and started to find Mr. Lacie leaning 
against it. In silence, the two looked out on the 
star-bright night. Burning words of passion 
were trembling on his lips, when the entrance of 
Mrs. Reed and a servant bearing lights inter- 
rupted them. For several days, no other oppor- 
tunity occurred for a continuance of the subject, 
and then her parents returned. Mrs. McClear 
was ill, having contracted the same fever with 
which her sister had died. One short week, and 
she, too, slept in death. Her father, too, was 
brought to his death-bed by the same disease. 
Poor Carolyn was quite overcome by distress. 
In one short month made an orphan! In the 
midst of happiness, for so dark a cloud to over- 
shadow her and break in such a storm as left life 
a desert! Slowly her brain and heart awoke 
after the shock. Changed from the light-hearted 
girl to a saddened woman, she at length took her 
place in Dr. Lanamer’s family circle. Her 
father had entrusted her to the doctor’s guar- — 
dianship, and she had accepted s home ‘in his 
family. 

Going down stairs one evening, she saw Mr. 
Lacie leaning entranced over the piano, fae 
cinated by a melody Kate was warbling—a 
light, merry strain, with an under current of 
deep feeling. Though the song ceased and he 
came to her side, a deep wound was inflicted on 
Carolyn’s morbid sensibilities. Had he been 
suffering in some way, she would bave shown 
her sympathy. Always reserved, she kept this 
feeling preying on her heart and sho grew more 
and more reserved. : 

“He shall not feel bound to me becanse 
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opoe, perhaps more influenced by circumstances 
“ ghan feeling, he spoke some hurried words of 
love. If Kate can win him, his was not such 
love as I want.” Thus Carolyn thought; not 
jealous, for she could not be jealous. 

“J will lead Mr. Lacie off from Carolyn,” 
thought coquettish Kate. “It will be such a 
triamph, to win a bean from the beauty of the 
State.” 

Carolyn allowed Kate every opportunity of 
attracting his attentions. When obliged to be 
in the room, she would retire to a distant table, 
and lean over a book so cold and quiet, no one 
would imagine the storm in her young breast. 
But so severe was the conflict, that often she 
would retire to her own room, throw herself on 
the bed, and pressing her hand on her throbbing 
temples and aching heart, would long s0 wildly 
for rest, even for the quiet of non-existence, in- 
stead of this harrowing doubt. Mr. Lacie knew 
Carolyn only as the woman of intellect and 
beauty. He was obliged to look up to her with 
g respect that did not in the least flatter his pride. 
She would enly sympathize with him so far as 
he was good and exalted according to her ele- 
vated standard. When he fell below that, she 
would turn her magnificent eyes in silent wonder 
to his face, and he would hasten to erase the bad 
impression. This had at length become galling 
to him; he called her merely an intellectual 

With Kate, he conld always be free. He had 
been lured on and on by her witchery, until her 
voice was the sweetest music he heard—her 
smile the brightest sunshine. 

“ Sho has a woman’s loving heart,” thought he. 

O blind and loved—there is a depth of feeling 
in Carolyn that Kate has not capacity to fathom 
nor you heart to appreciate. 

Dr. Lanamer had offered Mr. Lacie his li- 
brary ; he was studying medicine withhim. He 
became an inmate of the family, that he might 
devote more time to his study. As Kate enter- 
teined a great deal of company, Carolyn was 
necessarily thrown much in society. Several 
strangers, who came into the neighborhood 
about this time, formed the brightest male or- 
naments in that little galaxy of fashion. Colonel 
Lee, a widower of about thirty, and two other 
gentlemen of cultivated minds and prepossessing 
manners, made society pleasant even to Carolyn. 
Each day, Colonel Lee and Arthur Laurame 
might be seen bending over her. She was so 
different from other girls—so original, that they 
never wearied of the effort to lift the veil of re- 
serve and see the rich treasures beneath. They 
partially succeeded ; and as My. Lacie saw her 
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engaged in animated, brilliant conversation— 
saw the countenance that had of late been 80 
cold to him soften beneath these strangers’ in- 
fluence, smiles wreathe those proud lips, and the 
new language in her dark blue eyes, he said to 
himself : 

“ She cares not for me; she is all ice. I can- 
not melt down the barrier to our hearts’ unison, 
if my strong will has overleaped the distance 
between our social positions.” 

Ah, Harrie Lacie, have you forgotten that 
even when you were trying to make yourself 
worthy Carolyn’s acceptance, that all you wor 
shipped was her glorious besaty—all you as 
pired to was a position at her side in society !— 
that from your lips she heard only sneers at 
sentiment, and the holiest feeling of the heart, 
love3 In all thy burning tide of eloquence to 
which she has listened s0 often, spell-bound, you 
spoke only of the future viewed through the lens 
of ambition, and her soul’s hero worship bowed 
down before that ambition which in her ignorance 
she called godlike; that never but once dy 
voice softened, and falteringly you spoke of love, 
The subject interrupted, you never resumed it, 
and having made her cold to meet thy coldness, 
you find out that it is thy heart that wants s 
companion and thy intellect an admirer. You 
think you have found the treasure in Kate. 0, 
Carolyn could be a companion for thy heart, for 
there is a well of undiscovered tenderness in her 
that would yield a never-failing fountain of de 
light! She could be am admirer of thy intellect, 
for she could follow ite loftiest flights and sppre- 
ciate their grandeur! 

“Carolyn must have change of air; sho is 
looking pale,” said Dr. Lanamer. And she > 
companied Kate to a watering-place, 

But change of air did not bring back the rose 
to Carolyn’s cheek. Several days after their 1 
turn, as she was standing at a window, she sa¥ 
Kate dash up on her spirited little poxy. Mr. 
Lacie was just entering the yard; they had not 
before seen him. He sprang forward to sssist 
Kate. She read the delight her presence gave 
one moment in his fine, expressive eyes ; bat-6 
handsome young Keutenant rode at her side, 
With a slight bow, a careless “good morning,” 
she passed by him. Carolyn saw the blood 
crimson his brow. A moment he stood irreso- 
lute ; then drawing up his fine figure, he entered 
the houge. She knew he had gone to the library, 
and without peusing to think, sha sought him 
there. Her pride was forgotten. She only 
wished to soothe his angry feelings with a wo 
man’s delicacy—to divert his thoughta from 
Kate’s mortifying treatment. She found him 
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sitting with his head bowed down in his hands. 
She went up to him and laid her hand lightly on 
his arm. 

“Mr. Lacie,you have not welcomed me home ?” 

“No,” said he, rising haughtily; “I will not 

risk another rejection. I will make that heartleas 
flirt feel my indifference, and then I am done 
with all thesex. I find them coldly intellectual, 
or skilled in duplicity; revelling in homage, or 
angling for hearts, counterfeiting that passion 
that fools and poets call divine.” And turning, 
he opened a book. 

Carolyn sought her chamber, and in spite of 
the cold, dead pain at her heart, began a review 
of her life. All her girlish romancing finally 
concentrated on one object. He, after a brief 
admiration, tarned away chilled by a reserve 
she, unaided, had no power to break down. 

Crossing her white arms on her heaving bosom, 
and lifting her eyes to the starlit sky— Yes,” 
said she, “let me dic. This last effort to regain 
the object of my life-long love proves that I can 
never attain that coveted prize. O, how lonely! 
how lonely ! wrapped in his gloomy, sullen pride. 
Disdaining  brother’s aid for fear of pity; turn- 
ing from words of affectionate interest with a 
sneer; and analyzing friendly acts—saying so 
much is self-interest, so much is deceit, so much 
is mockery, 80 much is fawning! ‘Neath the 
mask of haughty indifference he will hide a 
lonely, mournful heart—so sad! so sad!” and 
bowing her head, she burst into tears. 

A sharp pain stopped her sobs, another caught 
ber breath ; an hour later, Kate found her insen- 
sible on the bed. All that kind friends could do was 
done; but the fiat was passed. Carolyn the 
young, gifted and beautiful, must die! Mr. 
Lacie obtained permission to see her one even- 
ing. Her‘cad look at his harsh words still 
haunted him, and he wondered how she would 
look when he saw her again. She looked so 
white and motionless—so like a corpse, that he 
involuntarily knelt at her side. 

“Do you, too, think it a mysterious providence 
chat I, so young, must die ?” said she, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on his face. ‘‘ Two keen sorrows 
Thave known—a third would wreck my faith in 
Heaven |” 

“have thought you so cold, that sorrow did 
not reach your heart,” said Harrie, involuntarily 
speaking his thought. 

A spasm crossed her face; then calmly she 
said: 

“You have not known me. A secret hope 
brightened years of my life. When it seemed 
almost realized, my first great trouble came—the 
death of my parents. I loved with devoted ear- 
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nestness one whom I believed loved me. This 
hope blunted every pang; but soon tint after 
tint faded from my rainbow of promise, and I 
knew amid the darkness of a premature night 
that my love had been squandered on one who 
knew not its value, and closed his eyes to its ex- 
istence. I sought not to overcome this passion. 
I knew the struggle would be useless. You 
used to say that homage, admiration would sat- 
isfy my heart. It never cheated mine; So. 
gered after the mania of appreciating love. “Phe < | 
gift was denied, and wearily it closes its eyes in 
death.” 4 

“T have not known you,” said Harrie. “ When 
I worshipped your beauty, was awed by your 
mind, I forgot your heart.” 

She told him of her education, of her uncon- 
querable reserve—slowly, for weakness clung 
leech-like to her speech. In that short hour they 
knew each other better than in years of health. 
Each day he sat at her side, and loved—O, so 
passionately! that pale form sinking so rapidly. 
He would gaze upon her spiritual face until he 
muttered against fate, and wildly swore by his 
deathless love she should not die! ‘Ah, raver! 
cast thyself at her feet! Pour out thy anguish . 
in burning words—words that once she would 
have bartered years of happiness for; though 
your face grows gray with agony, as she tells you 
how much and how long she has loved you. 

“Be my wife, Carolyn,” said Harrie, “even 
for the short time you stay.” 

And in her death-chamber she gave him her 
hand—ay, and her life, for ére the sunset he was 
wiping the death-dew from her brow. 

“Come and see me in my lowly bed,” said 
she, drawing his head close to her, “and try to 
think it is best so—for it is, Harrie, it is. Don’t 
forget to pray, Harrie.” 

He turned away, for in heaven he could see no 
God becauseno mercy.. When all had left her 
lying cold in her white shroud, he camé in to see 
her. 0, could it be! she so lately loved in life, 
now cold in death! He cursed his life, now so 
desolate—his continued being, now 80 aimless. 

‘Weeks after, when at sunset he stood at her 
grave, the thought came, if there ‘was no heaven, 
no God, where was his wife, that spirit so free’ 
from earth-taint—so strong in love? And as 
wave after wave of feeling rolled over his soul, 
the darkness cleared away, and kneeling at her 
side, vowed by divine assistance to meet het 
spirit in heaven ! 

At thirty-five, when he was laid at rest by his 
wife’s side, the grief of many showed his was a 
great loss. His dying words attested that he 
had been faithful to his vow. i 
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THE STREAMLET. 
BY J. MANLY. 


Concealed within a forest glade, 
4 rippling brook meandered by; 
Half hid from view ‘neath cooling shade, 
It flowed—unseen by careless eye. 


‘The tiny bird off carolled near 

Its hymns of praise to God above, 

{ts notes resounded “‘ shrill and clear,” 
‘ sweetest melody of love. 


. 





stedent, too, off brought his book, 
And conned the page replete with thought; 
Bat still to him the silent brook 
Far better, holier feelings brought. 


‘It spoke of hope, of love, of peace; 
It filled the soul with bliss and joy; 
It told of times when doubts shall cease, 
And pesce shall reign without alloy. 


And thus it proved an sid to all; 

It soothed their minds when they were sad; 
And pleasure ruled without s pall, 

And hope, in shining vestments clad. 





“PAPA GOES THERE.” 





BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULB. 





“Marn’r I go with-you, papa? Please say I 
may, wont you?” . 

The words were uttered in a plaintive and sadly 
entreating tone, the hands of the speaker clasping 
the knees of the listener. 

It wasaboy of:evsn short years who lisped 
them ; a beautiful boy with fair high brow, around 
which there clustered a glorious wealth of auburn 
carls ; with dark, flashing eyes ; cheeks rosy with 
health ; lips like the cherries of summer, and a 
voice like the birds which taste them. There 
were tears in those eyes at this time, though, and 
the dimpled mouth was quivering. 

Tt wasa man of some five and thirty years who 
listened to his plea; a man who had been of no- 
ble looks and princely bearing. Ay, had been! 
for the blighting truth was written over form and 
face. His locks were matted, his forehead scowl- 
ing, his eyes—red, but not with tears ; there were 
furrows on his cheeks, too, and a brutish look to 
the expression of his lips, Twice did the little 
boy address him ere he answered. Then pushing 
the child rudely from him, he said, in a stern 
voice, “No, no. It’s no place for you.” 

Again those fair, small hands encircled the 
knees, 

“You go, papa. Why can’t I, too? Do let 
me go.” 

For a moment the heart of the inebriate seemed 
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to wake from its sleep. He shuddered as he 
thought of the character of the place his pure 
souled boy would enter. He took the child tea- 
Aerly in his arms and kissed him as of old, thea 
putting him down, he said kindly : : 

“You must not ask me again to take youthere. 
It is no place for little boys,” and seizing his hat 
he hurried from the room, murmuring to himself, 
as he paced the way to the brilliant bar-room, 
“and no place for men either. Would to God! 
had never gone.” . 

For a long time Willie stood where his father 
had left him, then turning towards the few en- 
bers which faintly glowed upon the hearth, he sat 
down in his little chair and resting his hed 
upon his mother’s lap, said, earnestly : 

“Mama, why isn’t that pretty store a good 
place for little boys? Papa loves to go'there.” 

It was a trying question for the poor, heart- 
broken woman. She had go far kept from ber 
son the knowledge of his father’s sin. She cold 
not bear that he should look with shame upoq 
him or that his gentle and pure heart should thas 
commune with so intense a grief. Kindly obs 
toyed with his long ringlets for awhile, then said, 
endearingly, “Papa knows better than you, what 
is best for his little boy. When you grow older 
you will learn why he does not wish to take you.” 
Then rising, she carefully put down her babe up- 
on its little bed and tied on her hood and closk. 

“ Mind the cradle, now, Willie ; 1’! come beck 
soon and then you shall have some supper and 
snice fire to sit by, too,” and taking a large bes 
ket of ironed clothes, she went out. A wealthy 
mother would have been scared to-death at the 
thought only of leaving so young a boy at night 
fall all alone with an infant to care for and a8 
open fire-place to sit beside. But poor Mrs. M. 
knew well she could trust Willie with his sister, 
and as for burning up, there were not coals 
enough to thaw his blue, stiff fingers. No, se 
did not fear ta go and leave him, for he had thas 
been left many a time and always carefully obeyed 
her. 
And he meant to now; but poor littlo fellow! 
his thoughts would wander to that brilliant cor 
ner store whither he knew his father always went 
at evening, and his brain was busy with eaget 
wonderings. He knew his father loved to go 
and he knew there must be sometbing there be 
liked, for he never came home again till long af 
ter Willie was asleep. What lay behind those 
scarlet curtains was a mystery he sought in vain 
to ravel. 

At length he whispered eagerly, as ifto encour 
age a longing wish, “Papa used to tell me, ifI 
wanted to know anything very bad, to persevere 
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and F would find it out. Now I do want to 
know what makes him love to go there so. I 
know there must be pretty thiags behind those 
windows. I shouldn’t wonder,” and his cheeks 
were glowing, “ if it was like a fairy house. - Why 
can’t I go?” 

Poor Willie! The temptation to know was 
too strong to be resisted, so he hunted through 
the closet for a candle, for he was a thoughtful 
little fellow and would not leave his little sister to 
the only danger that could menace her. Ho 
found a bit of a tallow dip and lighting it, drow 
the stand close to her, that the flame might scare 
away the rats and mice shonld they sally out ere 
his return. 

-“T wont stay long, pretty dear,” said he, 
pressing a tender kiss on her sleeping lids, and 
drawing the blanket close over her fair arms. 

“No, I’ll come back soon, but I do so want to 
take one peep.” 

Swiftly his little feet bore him over the pave- 
mentand in a trice he stood beside the curtained 
door. 

“ How light it is, and how they laugh and talk. 
It yall. be very funny there.” 

A lovember blast swept around the cor- 
wer as he spoke, penetrating his worn, summer 
clothes, and eansing his flesh to quiver, and his 
weth to chatter. 

“I don’t believe they’d hurt me, if I sbould go 
in awhile, I’m such a little boy and I am socold 
out bere,” he said, as he pushed the door care- 
fally from him, slipping in and closing it without 
a breath of noise. For s moment he was bewil- 
dered with the light and clatter, and half wished 
he were away. But the warm air was grateful to 
his chilled limbs, and finding that no one seemed 
to notice him, he stole towards the glowing grate 
and spread out his purple palms before the blaze. 
The group of men that encircled the bar, were 
drinking when he entered. Soon, however, they 
sat down their glasses and dispersed about the 
Toom. 

“ Halloo,” said one, in a loud tone, as going 
the fire he spied little Willie. “ What are you 
doing here, my little fellow? Who are you; 
what do you want?” 

“I don’t want anything, only to see what you 
dohee. My name is Willie M. My papa loves 
to come here, and it looked so pleasant through 
the windows, I thought I’d like to. But I 
musta’t stay long, for I’ve left the baby alone.” 

‘The man’s tones were softened as he spoke 
sean tohim. © 

“And where is your mother, boy 1” 

“0, she’s gone to take home the wash, sir. 

Papa don't have as much work as he used to 
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once, and we're very poor now, and she has to 
help him.” 

“And does it look so pleasant in here as you 
thought it would, my child ?” 

“O, yes, it does, sir. I don’t wonder paps 
loves to come here so much, {t’s so cold and dark 
athome. But I should think he’d bring mama 
and me and little sis. How she would laugh to 
see this fire and all those pretty bottles and those 
flowers with lights in them. Please, sir,” and he 
earnestly seized the rough hands of his listener, 
“please, sir, tell me why little boys can’t come 
here with their fathers.” 

“For God’s sake do not tell him, Bancroft,” 
said a doep, anguished voice. “He déems me 
pure and holy. Heavens, what a wretch I am! 
My boy, my boy !” and Willie was clasped in 
his father’s arms, “you have saved me, saved 
me from earth’s vilest hell. Here, with my 
hand upon thy sinless brow, I promise never again 
to touch the cup I have drank so deep. And 
my brothers in sin, as ye value your souls’ sal- 
vation, tempt me not to break my vow. Help 
me, Heaven—help me, men, 80 to live, hereafter, 
that papa may never blush to take his boy along 
—that if papa goes there, Willie may go, too.” 

Silently the door closed after them and silence 
dwelt in the saloon behind them. The preacher 
had been there in cherub form, and crazy, loose, 
unholy thought, or light and ribald jest was 
hushed. One by one they stole away and many 
a wife wore smiles that night, nor did the old 
bar-tender even, curse the little one that robbed 
him ofso many dimes. Too deeply in his heart 
had sunk the voice of that cherub preacher. 

“Don’t you like me, papa? Are you cross at 
me?” asked Willie, in a hesitating tone, as they 
stood a few moments on the pavement, for. the 
scene in the bar-room was an srlgme to the cul 
and he half feared a reproof. 

“Twas thinking what mama would like beat 
for supper,” said the father. 

“ Was you, was you ?” was the eager question, 
in a gladsome voice. “O, then I know you aint 
cross. , get oysters and crackers and tea, papa, 
and a candle, ’cause there is only a piece. And 
please, papa, tell mama not to be cross at me, 
‘cause I left the baby. Idon’t believe she will 
though, ’canse you know if I hadn’t gone as I 
did, you wouldn’t perhaps have come home, yet, 
and she does love to have you home so much. 
O, I feel just like crying, I am so glad.” 

“ And I feel like crying, too,” said his father, 
solomnly, and ere midnight he did cry, and his 
wife, too, but they were holy tears, washing his 
heart of the dast that had gathered on its beauty, 
and hers of the sorrow that hed draped it asa pall. 
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“GENTLE SPRING.” 

And this is spring, is it? Spring, that we 
sighed after when we had got tired of sleighing 
and cradle-holes ; spring, that Miss Sophronisba 

.Friskin, as she bent over her piano in melodious 

ecstasy, assured us was “coming,” with a dis- 
tinct reference to birds being “blithe and gay, 
love.” (Wonder, by the way, if that sodden 
pigeon, who sits shivering on the eaves of the 
opposite house, “‘forenenst” the big icicle, is 
one of those “blithe and gay” spring birds ? 
He doesn’t seem particularly “‘jolly.”) Yes, 
this is spring ; we have just entered on the en- 
joyment of its blessings. Hand us Thomson! 
‘The book opens of itself at the passage. Let us 
‘recite: “Hail, gentle Spring! Ethereal mild- 
‘ness—” Hullo! what's that crash? Nothing; 
only a blind slamming to, and four panes of 
glass destroyed by the March zephyr. Ah, 
Thomson, you were asad rogue! Bryant had 
& greater reverence for the truth. He did not 
talk of the mildness of March, though he con- 
fessed to o weakness for it. He acknowledged 
‘that it was a “wild and stormy month,” and 
only claimed that it brought the “ promise of the 
“spring.” 

Let ts lay aside the poets, however, and while 

‘the glazier is “taking panes” to restore the in- 
tegrity of the sash, let us glance into the street, 
and see how matters are going on there. Our 
friend the pigeon has been blown overboard, and 
knocked in the head with an icicle. Deacon 
“Cyrus Foster chancing to pass, picks up the de- 
fanct bird on his way to the hill, as a present to 
‘his bride, “a bride no longer, but dearer as a 
“wife than bride.” And there goes Mellen (al- 
‘phabet M.) in pursuit of his hat, looking madder 
than a March hare. His ribbons are fluttering 
in the breeze, and that mysterious “order of the 
pent,” which he wears next to his “heart of 
earts, Horatio,” is nearly blown ont of his but- 
ton-hole. “ Hail, gentle Spring!” ‘Well, it 
does hail, and snow, too; a passing squall— 
like the cries of that child burried by in its 
nurse’s arms. The order of the weather clerk 
may be “Forward, March!” but by the bloss- 
ings of Leap year, this looks like a “ backward 
spring.” 
Yet so it ie; our New England springs only 
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do for “ poicks,” who “ succeed best in fiction” 
and this story of spring having arrived sm | 
illegal fiction. April makes fools of us all, wie | 
May {sa capricious, heartless coquette. Ou | 
springs begin in June. Maying parties are i 
tense humbugs. We have been aleighing in 
May in our time, and snow-balling at the sm 
season many a time and oft. 

But as for this month of March—what dull | 
we say of it? It is a blustering, roaring, mat 
ing, swaggering, gaseous rowdy. It is no ge. 
tleman. It gives itself airs—or, rather, bar- 
canes. It has no reverence for age or sex, st | 
tion or infirmity, wealth or poverty. It is bar 
glarious, entering people’s houses with pick-leck 
blasts. ¥t makes free with our best garment; | 
it compromises our dignity ; it sends gs on wild. 
goose chases after our hats, along highways sd | 
blind alleys, and “up all manners of street.” | 
It is prodigal of catarrhs, and insinuates thee 
matisms ; it is inimical to mariners, and keeps | 
us on tenter-hooks with regard to the nomarin! | 
of foreign news ; it puts us to enormous expense! 
in repairing awnings, shutters and blinds; it bes 
a vicious spite against chimney-pots ; it is mt 
lessly rough with belfry pigeons, “like an engit 
in a dove-cote.” It is notorious offender; it 
ought to be arrested and bound over to keep tht 
peace; it ought to be tried for assanit and bet 
tery ; it is not fit to keep company with respet 
able months ; it is covered all over with guit- 
like the letters on a sign-board. We shall gt: 
out of it as soon as possible. It is the ot 
disagreeable month of the year, and as such ¥ 
dismiss it from our page; ‘and would we cold: 


dismiss {t from our mind. 
+o 


Exrravacance.—A fashionsble womst # 
Paris ran in debt to the extent of forty thousand 
dollars in three years, besides spending twenty 
thousand dollars a year cash. She will 





die in the poor house. 


_—_———— oro 
Great Uxnasrazixo.—lt is propos! © 
bridge the Hndson at Albany, if the legisistare 
give their sanction. Little doubt is ea! 
that the gigantit enterprise will be 
— + ore 
A Quxsrrox.—Is 8 man who bas 6 provent of 
a pair of boots to be called a “ free-booter ” 


ab 
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MAMMON WORSHIP. 

Nothing is more debasing than the worship of 
the Golden Calf. The which sets up 
wealth as the standard and the goal, which takes 
the measure of men’s pockets, and not the guage 
of their minds and hearts, may be pretty sare of 
being at the verge of that ram which has by 
turns overtaken every empire in which money 
was the be-all and the end-all of existence. The 
parsalt of wealth engrosses and deteriorates all 
a man’s faculties ; it reduces his wisdom to eun- 
ning, his prudence to hard-heartedness ; it be- 
numbe his imaginstion, it obliterates his love 
for bis neighbor, it concentrates all his energies 
@m self. If he resolves to make mere wealth the 
sole object of his ambition, he must nécessarily 
venounct the amenities of life, the labors of 
mental culture, the refinement and enjoyment of 
intellectual tastes, all, in short, that gives the 
true man a prond pre-eminence over the mere ani- 
mal, And with wealth comes that fatal luxury 
which seps the strength of nations; for wealth, 
ebtained by exclusive devotion to its accumula- 
tion, can hardly be worthily expended by its 
possessor. Wealth eanmot put learning and 
taste into his head—it cannot give him brains,— 
and consequently, when not employed in multi- 
plying itself, is wasted om costly food and luxu- 
nous epparel, and the various luxuries that min- 
inter to the senses alone. One millionaire will 

spend a fortune on a supper, another a sum that 

would fond an academy on a brilliant equipage. 

‘Wo would not be understood as censuring the 

eforta of any man to obtain a competence, or 

even to attain wealth by honorable means, and 
by adevotion to its pursuit of a portion of his 
ime, reserving a fair share for the education of 
his higher nature. Wealth, as a means, is not 

%0 be despised ; as a mighty motive power it is 

Nepectable; but as an exclusive end, worship- 

Ped as an idol for itself, it is as fatal to its fol- 

lowers aa the Indian Juggernaut. 

As 8 nation, we think that we are free from 
this sin. There are individual mammon wor 
shippers among us, but they do not give tone to 

+ fe masses. Money, with us, is almost univer- 
sally regarded, as it should be, as a means and 

Rot an end; and if we are eager in the pursuit 

of it, it is only that we may employ it worthily. 

hh ‘ome of the countries of the old world, the 

insane thirst for riches, which has overthrown 50 

many nations of the East, is still rife. France, 

i appears, is laboring under this curse, and its 

Present political degradation is a proof and con- 
tequence of its mammon worship. Let us take 
Waming from her example. A correspondent of 

Boston ‘Atlas writes : 
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“The truth is, the Golden Calf has nowhere 
such devout, single-hearted worshippers as the 
Freneh nation. Nowhere in the world is the 
aceursed thirst for riches so ardent as in France. 
Is parches everybody. It pervades —ambicat 
interfused—the whole country. There is no 
village uninvaded by it. There is no hovel too 
mean for its abode. The whole nation pants 
after wealth. They possess no standard for 
merit, but that which tries the currency. It is a 
singular, a melancholy spectacle—France is the 
oaly country in the world where the sole aris- 
tooracy is the aristocracy of wealth. Freneh- 
men have elected an aristocracy ef mere money. 

“Nothing is more demoralizing to a nation, 
to an individual, than to make the enjoyment of 
wealth the beall and end-all of their existexoe. 
Let anybody call bie mind into subjection, aud 
conesive a person who frames the whole duty of 
man into questions of entry in ‘profit and loss,’ 
whose every action is an ‘adventure,’ and whose 
social intereourse is bat one long series of a¢- 
counts current, with earefully balanced debits 
and credits, When men so sink the man into 
the book-keeper, the book-keeper is but too apt 
to glide into the scoundrel, whose best conscience 
is, not to shun frand, but to escape the penften- 
tiary. To this issue, however, Frenchmen have 
come.” 





Cortzass axp ProrgssionaL Scuoois.— 
According to the census and other later returns, 
there are in the United States 118 colleges, 
with not far from 1100 professors and teach- 
ers, and 12,000 students; 44 theological seai- 
naries, with 127 professors, and 1872 students; 
17 law schools, with 37 professors, and 797 sta 
dents ; and 37.medical schools, with 242 pro 
fessors, and 5451 students. 





Honsx Fiusu.—It is ‘said that horse fiesh 
enters largely into the composition of sausages. 
A gentleman says it must be so, becanse he has 
a nightmare after eating them. Colt-stakes 
form a part ‘of the bill of fare on every race 
course. 





“A aoop Namz.—The London city telegraph 


is managed by Alderman Wire. This is putting 
“the right man in the right place.” They ought 
to have a Pole as his assistant. 





ALL 1 THE TRapz.—An advertisement ap- 
peared the other day for artificial flower workers. 
Half the bakers in the city answered it. 








A sig Frtp.—Russia is 14 times the size of 
France, and 138 times that of England. 
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PERFUMES. 

The use made of perfumes now-a-days is ex- 
tremely moderate compared to the practice of 
-antiquity ; these sweet emanations are prepared 
with skill, and, with a few rare exceptions, they 
ere composed of delicate elements and almost 
imperceptible substances. It is an advantage 
‘we possess over ancient chemistry, all of the se- 
orets of which modern science possesses. In the 
seventeenth century, an unwarrantable use was 
made of perfumes. More than one beanty owed 
her death to s poisoned bouquet. Historians 
have analyzed for us the favorite perfumes of 
Aspasia and Cleopatra; those with which Ju- 
dith moistened her tresses to influence the éenses 
of the ferocious Holofernes; and the subtle 
odors employed by the dames of the court of 
Valois, to give full force to the magic of their 
charms. We have seen in a receipt-book, a 
“perfume to counteract melancholy and hypo- 
chondria,” said to be potent enough to dispel 
the darkest gloom. It is well known that some 
of the most popular perfumes have a pernicious 
effect upon individuals. There are those who— 


‘Die of » rose in aromatic pain.” 


A young lady of sery delicate nerves was one 
evening expatiating on her horror of the rose. 
“This fatal flower,” she remarked, “always 
gives me a vertigo.” Atthis moment a young 
friend of hers entered with one of the fatal 
flowers in her head-dress. The young lady 
fainted, and her friends reproached the new 
comer with being the cause of it, and explained 
the reason of the syncope. “Is that all?” said 
the maiden of the rose. “If so, I will sacrifice 
the guilty flower. But judge before you sen- 
tence.” The rose, detached from her head-dress, 
was passed from hand to hand—it happened to 
be an artificial one! , 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
spent upon perfumes. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all is the fumous Eau de Cologne, manu- 
factured in a city noted for its disagreeable odors. 
The efflavia of the Rhine at Cologne is as an- 
pleasant as that of the Thames has recently 
been at London, which gave rise to the follow- 
ing epigram: 

“The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne, 


But say, ye nymphs, what power divine 
Can ever wash tho river Khine?” 


+ 

Don’r BELIEVE 1T.—It is said that a man 
wes found lately sitting on a granite rock with 
his feet in a brook, trying to catch cold so that 
he could sing base in the choir om Sunday. It 
would be base to in-guire if such a story were true. 
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THE ABOLSTION OF SERFDOM. 

It now appears to be a fixed fact that te 
system of serfi or white slavery, is tobe 
abolished in Russia. The measure was prepared 
by the Emperor Nicholas ; but it was not decided 
whether the emancipation should be gredul 
or instantaneous. The Emperor Alexssda 
pronounced for general and simultancous emas- 
cipation. He did not come to this decision = 
til, aecording to custom, he had consulted fs 
imperial council, and listened to the observation 
of the nobility and the great proprietors. Is is 
believed that an ukase, relating to this sabjed, 
will soon be promulgated. The nobility, @ 
general, have shown themselves favorable, e 
resigned, to this measure ; considering the emas 
cipation of the serfs at this time more favorable 
to them than their retention in servitude, Th 
dearness of living, and the necessity of suppert 
ing a large portion of their serfs, tend to pre 
duce this result. The Emperor Alexanders 
very desirous of attracting German colonists 
Russia, and thus turn aside the tide of emg 
tion that has hitherto flowed to this country. 





A MAN OF COURAGE. 

Captain Barnabas Wilkins was as grests 
blusterer as Bobadil! He was very quarreleome, 
but he could never be made to answer for bis 
insolence. One time a comrade, whom be bad. 
offended, ordered him to choose his weapo— 
“the sword or pistol at thirty paces.” “Vey 
well,” said Captain Barnaby, “I'l choose the 
sword at thirty paces!” Once he was brocgtt 
on the duel ground. “Surrender!” he called 
out to his antagonist, in tones of thunder, though 
he shook like a leaf. “Never!” retorted bis 
enemy. “Then I’ll be more generous,” sid 
Captain Barnaby; “I'll surrender myself!” 





Forwr.—A gentleman in Buckingham com 
ty, Virginia, has among his domestic animals & 
large rat, which was caught twelve months #0 
by a cat; but instead of devouring it, the cst 
nursed and fed it, and they now play and sleep 
together like cat and kitten. 

+e + _____—_ 

Trmrerance.—A new temperance movement 
has been lately made in this city. The plan 
moral suasion, and total abstinence is to be the 
watchword. 

ore 

Morrariry.—Ten thousand persons died of 
cholera in Venezuela, in four months. 

ee 

Axrom.—The wisest are not always wise. 
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GOGSIP ABOUT EATING... 

‘We are nota nation of epicures, nor exactly 

of gourmands, yet we have been accused of eat- 
img too much, too fast, and too indiscriminately. 
An American table d’hote rather resembles the 
groaning board of a feudal baron, after a suc- 
cvscfal foray, than the array of dainty dishes set 
before a Parisian bon vivant, after the scientific 
manipulations of some Soyer, or Vatel. We 
have no class of men who devote themselves to 
the gratification of their palates, and no minis- 
tering artists who have elevated cookery into the 
dignity of a science, and staked their lives on its 
triumphs. When some one desired an inter 
view with Vatel, the answer of the attendant 
was sublime—“ He is not visible, monsieur ; he 
is composing.” His end was worthy of » Ro- 
maan hero. Perceiving that an entertainment he 
had prepared for his master, the Prince of Condi, 
fell short, he retired to his apartment in despair. 
The prince sent to console him; but the artist 
would not be comforted. “The kindness of my 
noble master overwhelms me,” said he. “I 
know that the roast meat is deficient for two 
tables—I cannot survive it ” and he fell upon 
his sword. 

What cruelties have been enacted in the name 
of gastronomy! The enormous goose livers, 
which form the staple of the famous Strasburgh 
pies, attain their size by nailing down the unfor- 
tanate bird, alive, before a slow fire, and sub- 
jecting her to the most detestable tortures. 
“ The goose,” says the Almanach des Gourmands, 
with cynical effrontery, “ passes, it must be con- 
fessed, a sufficiently unhappy existence. The 
punishment would be even utterly intolerable 
for her, if the idea of the fortune that awaited 
her did not servé to console her. But this pros- 
pect enables her to support her sufferings with 
courage ; and when she reflects that her liver, 
fatter than horself, larded with truffles, and cloth- 
ed in a scientific pie, will bear to'all Europe the 
glory of ber name, she resigns herself to destiny, 
and docs not shed a single tear.” An old Eng- 
lish cook-book gives a receipt for roasting and 
serving up a goose alive, so that “she will be 
almost eaten up before she be dead, which is 
mighty pleasant to behold.” ‘Fortunately, the 
cookery ef our country is disgraced by no such 
atrocities ; for with reapect to skinning eels alive, 
it is well known that pity in their case is thrown 
away, because they are used to it. 

We shall come to culinary refinements by-and- 
by, when we do not enjoy such an abundance of 
food as at present. Cookery thrives best in 
those countries where the material is scarce. 
According to Achille Murat, every living thing 





in this country is edible except the turkey-bus- 
sard. “I have eaton ze alligator,” he was wont 
to say; “ze alligator is good. I have eaten se 
woodchuck—ze woodchuck is good. I have eat- 
en ze owl—ze owl is good ; dat is, pooty good. 
But as for ze turkey-buzzard, I have tried him 
different ways; Ihave eat him ross (roast) ; I 
have eat him boil; I have eat him vot you call 
hash; I have eat him smoke and pickel—but 
I regret to say, xe turkey-buzzard is not good.” 

‘We don’t think we could relish a peacock any 
more than Achille Murat did a turkey-buzzard. 
Yet in Rome a peacock frequently commanded 
one hundred and sixty dollars for the table. 
Neither will extravagance in eating probably 
ever be carried among us to that pitch that a 
single supper will cost $107,000, as it used to do 
that prince of gourmands, Heliogabalus. Vitel- 
lius spent over thirty-one millions of dollars a 
year on eating and drinking. But then we can- 
not wonder at the cost of living in those “ high 
times,” if there were many men like Clodius 
Albinus, the Roman military commander in 
Gaul, who at one sitting devoured five hundred 
figs, two hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty 
pounds of raisins, one hundred snipes, ten ca- 
pons, and one hundred and fifty large oysters, 
besides violating the ‘Maine law to the extent of 
several gallons. This Albinus must havo been, 
as Shakspeare says of Cardinal Wolsey— 


‘A man of most unbounded stomach.” 


Something like half a dozen Falstaffs rolled into 
one. Of course, those old Romans were never 
troubled with dyspepsia! ° 


Care Ertpemic.—Bulwer says truly, “Al- 
most every year there is some crime peculiar to 
it; a eortof annual, which overruns the country, 
“but does not bloom again.” Crime begets crime. 
Ifa man commits suicide in a particularfashion, 
a dozen imitators spring up; for guilt has ite 
file-leaders as well as virtue. 





Errecr or Prayex.—Haydn, the great ma- 
sician, said the best means of restoring mental 
energy after the exhaustion of long and difficuls 
studies, was to engage in fervent prayer. 

$$ 


New Yorx Cuamper or Commence.—This 
institution is older than the republic, having been 
established in 1758, 





Detiorovs Fars.—The army in the Crimes 
are regaled with India rubber sausages. 





Savines Banxs.—There are eighty savings 
banks in the State of Massachusetta. 
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THE FINE ARTS FOR LADIES. 

‘We have often wondered that the arts of 
drawing and painting were not more assiduously 
cultivated by ladies; at least, to a certain ex- 
tent. Not with the view of becoming artists— 
not in the hope of attaining the rank of Angelica 
Kauffman, but for the purpose of adding a new 
grace to home, of acquiring a keener perception 
of the beauties of nature, of multiplying the 
resources of that isolation which is a necessary 
attendant of domesticity, and as a complement 
to a high education. A lady enters on the study 
of ‘art with more than one advantage over a 
man ; she possesses more patience and a better 
natural eye for color. We never look upon an 
elaborate piece of ornamental needlework, how- 
ever beautiful and graceful, without regretting 
that the time devoted to its accomplishment had 
not been given to higher efforts, something less 
mechanical, and exerting more influence. We 
may be told that all well-educated young females 
are taught drawing. Yes—as they are taught 
mechanics, metaphysics, and the sciences,—they 
receive a smattering, and no more. They copy 
poor patterns in a lifeless manner, and end their 
educational course without having received the 
faintest insight into the great world of art. It is 
time that a better system prevailed. Well did 
Lord Dufferin remark in a recent address to the 
young ladies of Belfast, Ireland : 


“Bat I would venture to say one word on the 
immense gratification you would find it to be 
‘able to handle the brash, the pencil, or the mod- 
elling tool with a certain amount of facility. 
But comparatively little time would be necessary 
to obtain a most pleasant proficiency in any of 
these branches. Most people, if they would but 
exercise it, possess the power of taking like- 
weeees ; and, without soaring to the higher te- 


gions of art, a very little practice would enable: 


qu to take faithful portraits of your friends in 
ater colors, clay, or crayon. What would 
many'a stricken heart have often given even fot 
the rudest resemblance of some dear face whose 
place is vacant by the Christmas fire! The most 
valued of my own family pictures is a sister's 
portrait of her sailor brother, who lived to be- 
come one of England’s most distinguished cap- 

- The most popular of ern stataes 
was execated by the daughter of a Freneh ; 
the saddest souvenirs of Schonbrann are 
gitlish drawings of Marie Antoinette.” 





Possisiy.—A late traveller informs us that a 
race of giants has been recently discovered in 
Central Asia, of such size that they eat fried ele- 
phants for breakfast. 





Cuvurca Prorerrr.—Some pews in a new 
church at Chicago were sold, recently, for 
$26,000 on the first day. ; 


Ehiton’s TABEM. 




































FIRST TRANS-ATLANTIO #TEANSHD, 
To this country belongs the honor of 
the first trans-Atlantic steamship to Great 
ain. She was the Savannah, of three 
and eighty tons, barque-rigged, with « hor: 
engine, She left’ Savannah, Georgis, in 
1819, end arrived at Liverpool in 
days. When she arrived in St. George’s 
nel, moving along under bare poles, with 
issuing from her chimney, she was thought 
8 ship on fire, and the alarm caused by br 
pearance speedily gave way to i 
when her real character was made 
From Liverpool she proceeded to the Balti 
the Emperor Alexander visited ber, ad 
pressed to the captain (Moses Rogers) his 
ration of the new trans-Atlantic steamer. is 
testimony of his sentiments, he presested 
tain Rogers with two chains from the 
arsenal, one of which is still preserved in 
garden of Mr. Dunning, of Savannsb, 
souvenir of the most important enterprit 
modern times. 
Ooo 
Weppixe Caxr.—We have hearl of 
moth squashes, mammoth watermelons, ml 
moth beets, and other large groceries; bat 
mammothest cake we ever read of ws 
produced in London, at the wedding of Sir 
ert Peele and Lady Emily Hay. It was 
in three steps, one of them large enoagh to 
port large vases of flowers, and the whole a 
mounted by a large Corinthian pillar. Weds 
know the exact dimensions, but it was 
as “large as all oat doors.” 





Curious Passtom.—There is living 
North End, in this city, a woman who by 
perfect passion for cats, and has at the pre 
time no less than nine of various ages @ 
possession. She takes the very kindest art 


them. 


Rome.—The census-of Rome has jut 
officially promulgated. In all there are 177 
inhabitants, of whom 5081 are priests, 5 
nuns or seminarists, or one to every 35 i 





q 

Just 80.—Editors are of more use that # 
Tosophers. The stars are immense worlds, “ 
yet, owing to their great distance, they give q 
light and warmth than two shilling Janterus | 

—_—_— +22 

Deatss From Consumpriox.—In Bost 
for anumber of years past, the deaths frm 
sumption have been about one-sixth of the whol 
number. 


EDITOR'S. TABLE 


BE PREPARED. 

Im addition to the six first-class war steamers 
alseaply either completed or soon to be launched, 
wy order of our government, we see it is pro- 
poped, and very justly urged, that six more be 
at omee placed in course of construction. Pre- 
vention is always better than cure, and there is 
no surer way for a great commercial nation like 
the United States to keep st peace with the 
world, than for us to be thoroughly prepared to 
meet any contingency. But the economical will 
aay, “ it is so expensive.” Not a bitof it. It 
costs less, far less than war itself, and we are 
lishie, on account of our very weakness, at any 
moment to be forced into a contest to maintain 
our national integrity. 

‘With a greater maritime interest to protect 
than all the world besides, we have less organ- 
ized means to do it with than the meanest Euro- 
pean power! Our navy ‘should be sufficiently 
ample to protect and command, at lcast, all 
American seas and waters, whereas we find that 
all our ships afloat, in case of actual war, woukd 
be insufficient to guard the coast of New Eng- 
laadalene. What a condition is this for such 3 
country as our own to be in! The best argu- 
ment, the best negotiator, beyond a doubt, for 
any.maritime nation, is an able and large nayy. 
Whe is. so blind 4s to believe that England 
would dare for a single moment to declare and 
maintain a claim to any portion of Central 
America, in the face and eyes of all treaty obli- 
gations, against this country, if she did not look 
upon our insignificant naval power with positive 
scom? True, small as it is, it is no mesa arm, 
bat it could not cope successfully with her at the 
present time. 

‘The present is a critical moment, and we do 
not lack for means to put our navy on a proper 
footing to command the respect which strength 
alone can ensure. Our treasury is full to over- 
flowing, our mechanics want Work, our manu- 
facturers are ready to supply all demands. The 
government has never yet kept pace with the 
wants of the country in this respect, and with 
the honest convictions and wishes of the people 
themselves. Notwithstanding England would 
teem to have quite enpagh of fighting to do just 
now in the East, yet 90 strong is she in the right 
arm of power (her navy), that she ig as arrogant 
as of old, and will yet teach us, we fear, another 
severe lesson, which is, “in time of peace prepare 
for war.” 








Comriiyentary.— Lieutenant Maury has 
been honored by the Republic of Bremen with a 
beeutifal gold modal. 


897 
WATER, BRIGHT WATER! 

“ Sir,” said a stranger, addressing himself to 
our friend Bunkum, as he surveyed a trickling 
stream from the hydrant in the mall, near Park 
Street, “ can you tell me where the water comes 
from that supplies Boston 1” He could not have- 
addressed himself to a gentleman more capable 
of giving information. Bunkum straightened’ 
himself up to his fall perpendicularity, and re- 
plied: “Certainly, sir. We have an anecdote 
which brings water from Lake Cochineal. The 
limping aliment leanders through iron cubes. 
There are hydras at the corners of the streets, 
and yonder is a jetty dough at the Frog Pond. 
The supply of water is very ample, and enables 
every citizen to perform his daily absolutions 
like a Muscleman.” 





HAYTL 

The emperor Faustin I. is in a very bad fix. 
His army has ran away from the Dominicans, 
whom he threatened to annihilate, and he dare 
not even re-enter his capital for fear of a formid- 
able insurrection that has arisen there. The 
general verdict is, “‘sarved him right.” He 
had no cause of complaint against the Domini- 
cans, and the war he declared against them was: 
utterly unjustifiable. He has lost his money, 
his reputation, and perhaps his crown, and now 
stands between two fires. Before this goes to 
press we shall probably hear that he has lost 
his head into the bargain, and ‘‘gone where all 
bad niggers go.” t 





Newararaes— When Parry sojourned in the 
Arctic regions, in 1819-20, he published a paper 
for the amusement of the expedition. We sup- 
pose it had leaders on icebergs, paragraphs on’ 
the Aurora, and reports on the barometer. Of 
course the editor sometimes found his ink frozen, 
for they used to have to cut their coffee in slices, 
sai toast it before they could eat breakfast. 





Aw Exampre ror Curistians.—The Hin- 
doos, when gathering. in their harvest, before it is 
removed fronr the threshing-floor, take out the por. 
tion for their god. However poor, or in debt, or 
small the crop, the god’s portion is first given. — 








CrassicaL.—A classic southern editor says, 
if the Naiads were constantly bathing, he pre- 
sumes, from their name, the Dryads were the 
ones who brought their towels. 





Tue Drama.— Two hundred and thirteen 
new plays were produced at Paris during the 
past yean—good, bad and indifferent. 
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Sorcign Miscellang. . 


A company has been organized at Ham! 
for a steam packet line from that place to Brazil. 

‘The new line of railway from Vienna to Raab 
‘was opened to the public on Christmas morning. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of England have 
sent missionaries to Spain. 

Malle. Alboni has a with success 
at the Theatre Royal, Brussels, in La Favorita. 

The Countess Dowager, of Errol, daughter of 
William the Fourth, and the celebrated . Jor- 
dan, is dead, aged 55 years. 

Hon. Henry Gralbourne, Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is dead. By his death the chancel- 
lor’s pension of £2000 ceases. 

In Europe, thistle heads are getting tobe used, 
as a substitute for rags, in the manufacture of 
paper. 

The gold mines of the Oural are said to have 
yielded, during the first six months of the past 
year, 9000 livres of gold. 

A company of French capitalists has offered: 
to construct 1560 miles of railway in Spain, tak- 
ing national property as a guarantee. = 

It is said that Jenny Lind receives five hun- 
dred pounds sterling for each concert in which 
she sings in the series now in progress in London. 

All the Russian families living at Vienna, 
most of whom bejong to the nobility, complain 
bitterly of the war, and loudly call for its cessa- 
tion. - 

The Baron de Wonar, Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary from Wurtembarg at Paris, has married Miss 
Lee, a young American lady, possessing a large 
forvane. 





The Russian government has levied a new tax 
oa Poland, in the shape of a voluntary contribu- 
tion for the bencfit of the defonders of Sebasto- 
pol. Every peasant will pay a sum equivalent 
to twenty centimes. 

From the Ist of May up to the 15th of No- 
vember 549,099 persons had the cholera in the 
Austrian empire; 288,039 recovered, 280,861 
died, and 30,208 were still under medical treat- 
ment. 

The Emperor Napoleon claims and receives 
from the Catholic Church its complete subservi- 
ency, and whoever refuses this is treated like the 
other adversaries of the emperor, even if he be 
foromost in the Catholic ranks. ; 

Light and pleasant bread is made in France 
by a mixture of apples and flour, in the propor. 
tion of one of the format to fro. of the latter. 
Tho usual quantity of yeast is employed. V: 
little water is required E the apples 7 fresh. 

“According to official reports, published in the 
beginning of 1855, the capital of France, with a 
Population of one million souls, bas only forty. 
six churches, or one charch to 23,900 of the 
inhabitants. 

Sir G. Grey, governor of New Zealand, has 
stated his belief that out of one hundred thou- 
sand natives, there were not more than one thou- 
sand who did not profess Christianity. Of these, 

thousand are estimated to be in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A life of Washington is about to be printed 
Athens in modera 

In Marano and Venice 4000 men are 
in the manufacture of glass, and 15,000 


live by it. 

M. Scribe proposes to lay aside the 
has used for iy ete Ba 
of thousands. 


Alexandria and Catro now communicate 
each other by railway and electric tel 
the former the distance is eight hours. 

The Berlin police have forbidden 
to admit advertisements for wives and bh 
on the ground that they are contrary to p 
. Serious disturbances have broken out st Mail 
ca, and in different of Arabia, in 
quence of the Porte having prohibited the 
of slaves. 

Fourteen hundred services have been condus; 
ed by the open-air mission in London the 
year. The average attendance was about 

Some decorations of the Legion of Honor hes! 
been sent by the Em Napoleon to the Oo} 
mea, for destribution in the English army. i 

The tone of the English and French } 
seems to point to the dissolution of 
Already it is a common joke in Constant 
that the next ealtan will be a Frenchman. 

Mr. Rogers, “ the banker-poet,” is said to 
first induced Lord Lansdowne to take Mr. Me 
caulay under his patronage, and retam the bik 
liant essayist for one of his nomination borough. 

There is now living at Dyrhem and 
Bosland, a witow pamed Anne Ball, in the 
year of age, who actually takes in waskmg, 
and docs it herself. a 

In Russia, where the Greek Church is the 
religion, Roman Catholics, Lutherans and 
vinists may hold the highest offices in the 
Nesselrode is a member of the Church of 

A private of the English artillery was 
whipped to death for drankenness. He receivell, 
Sy hes, being made fast to the limber yheel, 

died the next day. 

The oldest living poeta, since the death-of Mr. 
Rogers, are said to be Walter Savage Lamdor, 
born in 1775, Leigh Hunt, born in 1784, and Bar 
ry Cornwall (Mr. ir), born in 1790. 

The Belgian Teport that M. Jehnes: 
the sculptor, of has discovered im acep 
board of the Vatican Library, a fresco of 
head and bust of Charlemagne. 

The sultan of Turkey permits all the 
sent from the Ottoman empire to the Paris 
hibition, to be sold for the benefit of the 
and children of those who have fallen in 
Crimea. . 

Mr. Gisborne is now in Egypt to make 


hs 


LFeg 


i 


8 sive 


rangements for the laying of the submarine eee 
tric telegraph from Constantinople to Alexse- 
dria, to cross t, and be hereafter extended 


from Suez to India. 

When Sir C. Campbell left the Crimea, Mar 
shal. Pelissier is reported to have said : “ i 
could have given me greater grief; he was THE 
wan of the English army; sach was my esteem 
and regard for him as a soldier that I felt inelimed 
to embrace him whenever I met him.” 


i 
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Record of the Times. 


Ont of 165 men hi in this country in 1854, 
only seven of the number could read and write. ; 

George Sand has written a now play for the 
French theatre, Paris. 

Ex-President Fillmore has been received well 
everywhere abroad. A truo-hearted American. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips has $200 a night and 
travelling expenses for singing. 

Jenny Lind will make another fortune by her 
engagement in England. i 

The total value @f property in San Francisco 
is over thirty-two million dollars. 

The United States navy are wearing buttons, 
bright as jet, made of Inde rubber. 

At Cincinnati they have three music halls and 
two theatres, for the public amusement. 

In London, one half of the deaths of children 
ia produced by hereditary inebriety. 

A man in England recently tried to kill him- 
self by swallowing a red hot poker! 

There are two hundred and thirty-four boys in 
the Maine State Reform School. 

The effective force of the United States army 
is 15,752, officers and men. 

The Hartford Bank redeemed the other day a 
twe dollar bill that had been in circalation fifty- 
two years. 

The Baltimore Sun sage the capital invested 
in the oyster trade in city, is $5,000,000, 
employing 500 vessels and 15,000 persons. 

The number of farms in New Hampshire is 
47,408; in Vermont, 48,812; in Massachusetts, 
66,062 ; in ‘Connecticut, 31,756; in Rhode Isl- 
and, 8,398. : 

A. Shade, Eaq., has built and presented to the 

jemi) in Galt, Canada, a sehool- 

house cost $20,000. This is a “‘ shade which 

follews wealth or fame” to some good purpose. 

careies in the St. Louis Herat a grand 

roposed by a-young man t city. 

He calts'is “A Lea 7 Year Scheme,” in which % 

proposes to rafiie himself off at $5 a chance— 
the number of chances to be limited to $500. 

The value of Soce aeeuet in Rockport for 
building purposes was @ quarter of a 
tailion cols ‘hare some 300 men cot: 
santly at work on the ledges, and twenty sloops 
are al the time employed to carry it away. 

Mr. Wm. B. Astor bas purchased three lots 
atpining the Astor Library, and intends erecting 
a ing and stocking it with books, at a cost 
of about $100,000, as an addition to the Astor 


Estimates of the present population of Texas, 
based upon the number of votes polled at the 
last election, make. the ngmber of inhabitants 
over half a million. This is an astonishing 
increase. 

The tobacco crop of Connecticut has become 
#0 important that the tobacco growers lately held 
scmyvention at Hartford to promote their inter- 
est. A tobacco warehouse has been established 
in that city, where the crops of all the principal 
gTowers are ‘sent for sale. 





The city police of New Haven are henceforth 
to carry pistols. 

If you do good, forget it; if evil, remember 
and repent. 

Large apartments and large heads are not al- 
ways the best furnished. : 

A codfish for breakfast and an India rubber 
coat will keep a man dry. 

Where twenty persons have stomachs one has 
brains—the butcher thrives, the printer starves. 

Bachelors and men with mustaches are to be 
taxed five dollars each in Tennessee. 

It is thought that prunes may be raised in 
hit onvacy fe diving tooell eola France. 

‘The Louisville Journal is twenty-five years 
old. Good old paper! 

Milton says “a good book is tho precious Iife- 
blood of a master spirit.” 

The late revolution in Mexico has not brought 
peace to that repubtic. 

There is a heavy crop of Austrian vice-consmls 
in the United States. 

The great saint, Interest, rales the world with 

It takes two thousand years for a current gold 
coin to be worn out. 

They make boots by machinery at Troy, N. 
Y. Good souls! 

Thero is now livinf; in the State of Tennessee 
o man, aged 98 ycars, whg has recently cut eight 
new teeth, 

The Peruvian Legislature is about to sell all 
the guano in Chincha Islands. It is valued at 
$350,000,000. 

The Canadians are about to experience the 
benefit of an extensive lumber trade with France, 
as one of the results of the Paris Exhibition. 

The maple sugar crop of the year 1855 is esti- 
mated by the officials in Washington, in the ag- 
ricultural bureau, at $2,720,000. 

The debt of the city of Baltimore on the lst of 
January, 1858, was $13,000,000, exclusive of the 
floating debt. The finances of tho city are said 
to be improving. 

A new county is to be taken from Lincoln 
county, Me., to be called Knox county, in com- 
memoration of the gallant Gen. Henry Knox, of 
revolutionary memory. 

The bachelors of Cleveland aro an ungallant 
set of fellows. At their annual supper as fow 
nights ago, the following was the seventh regular 
toast : “Sar future wives—distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. 


The t railroad scale in the world, in ac 
tual use, is one built by Messrs. Fairbanks & 
Co., of Vermont, for the Mine Hill and Schuyi- 
kill Haven Railroad, in Pennsylvania. It is one 
hundred and twelve feet long, and is capable of 
sustaining a load of a hundred tans, 

There are in the English language 20,500 
nouns, 40 , 9200 adjectives, 8000 verbs, 
2600 adverbs, 69 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 
68 interjeotions, and 2 articlee—in all above 
40,000 words. According to Webster’s diction- 
ary, there are 100,000 words. 


Merry Making. 

Pretender to a crown—a lady’s bonnet. 

“Y'll take your part,” as the dog said when he 
robbed the cat of her portion of the dinner. 

A friond has presented us with the autograph 
of the blacksmith that “riveted the public gaze.” 

Did you ever see anything walk without legs? 
‘Fes—a rope-walk. mm 


‘When will Russia yield to the pressure of the 
allies? When she Saat mo Maer ema: 

‘The bumps raised on s man’s head by a eud- 
gel, are called “‘fray-nological developments.” 

The man who was frightened by the bark of a 
twee, is supposed to have been of « nervous tem- 
perament. 

Why cannot s deaf man be legally condemned 
for murder? Because the law says, no man 
shall be condemned without a hearing. 

Some slandering bachelor says it is much joy 
when you first get married ; but more jawy after 
a year or two. 

‘The hardest thing to hold in this world is an 
unruly tongue. It beats a hot smoothing iron 
sad a kicking horse considerably. 

A militia captain at the West, by the name of 
Bang, has named his eldest son Slam. What a 
noisy fellow he'll be, ha? Slam Bang! 

ADr. Somebody, in New York, undertakes 
to prove that every herb has a distinct sou! or 
spirit. If this be 80, isnot herb tea “ spirit” 
uous drink? " 

A clerk seriously alarmed his omplo the 
other day by informing him that a Middlesex 
county bank was in the same state with the Gro- 
cérs’ Bank. 

Burke told Garrick, at Hampton, that all bit- 
ter things were hot. “Indeed,” replied Gar- 
rick; “ what think you of a wer cold 
day?” 

Our friend, Mrs. S; adge, is in favor of the 
abolition of small bills; for she entertains the 
very delusive idea that 5’s will ‘be more pleaty 
after thet. Poor woman. 

A philosopher, who had married a vulgar but 
amiable girl, used to call his wife “Brown Su- 
gar,” because, he said, she was very sweet, but 
unrefined. 

A contem; says that the difference be- 
tween Joan or. "Are and Noah’s ark, is that one 
was Maid of Orleans, and the other was made of 
Gophir wood. 

“ This is really the smallest horse J ever saw,” 
said a countryman, on viewing a Shetland pony. 
“Indade now,” replied his Irish companion, 
“bat I’ve seen one as small as two of him!” 

“ Bambo, you’s larned in de law; can 
if de devil was to love him tail, whar would he 
go to find anoder one?” +“ Why, to de 
ob course, you ignerent ni lat’s ly 
place I knows on where dey re tail bad spirits.” 

An old cynic, at a concert the other night, read 
in the programme the title of a song, vis., “O, 
give me a cot in the valley I love.” Reading it 
atrentively, the old fellow finally growled ous: 
“Well, if I had my choice, I should ask for a 
bedatead 1” 





MERRY MAKING. 


‘What bourne is that feom which a traveller fre 


quently returns¢ Mel-bourne. 


What insect would denote that the Spanians 
were defeated? The Spanish fly. 

Why is the letter Helike = cure for deafness! 
Because it makes the ear hear. 

“Tt is time to wind up,” as the watchmaker 
said, when he found he couldn’t pay his debw. 

‘When is iron the most ironical? When iis 
as railing. 

In raising the heart above despair, an old ri- 
lin is worth four doctors and two apothecary 
shops. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David! Because he was hemmed 
on every side. 

‘Why is a woman in love like a man of pr- 
found knowledge? Because she understands the 
arts and sigh-ences. 

A lazy fellow down south spells Tennesse 
thus: 10ac. He is the same fellow who spells 
Andrew Jackson thus: &ru Jaxn. 

At a late hen convention, the feathered tribe 
finding it difficult to raise the price of Sams 
solved for the future to lay only ten to the doses. 

It is stated that a professor at Cambridge hes 
been displaced, because he the astro- 
nomical cleck so as to make it moan tine. 

A simple friend desires to know whether the 
abolition of flogging in the navy includes “spank 
ing breezes.” 

ite fellow she broke, into an almesoate 
stole a couple of cases ip fever has ly 
been detected. . = 

People whe wish to jead Hives sheeld 
never go to balls ; far hops produce a great deal 
of bitterness. 

A mao bossting of his temperance habits, 
said he never saw a glass of wine without bi 
month watering. 

Coleman, the dramatist, wae asked if be kaov 
Theodore Hook. “Yes,” replied he, “Hesk 
and eye are old asseciates.’? 

A witty lawyer placed on his office-door heard 
with the inscription, ‘ Those who call on ba 
ness will please make it brief.” 

« Grandma’,” said a little urchin, “ your spect 
are up-side-down. Do you wear them thus tom 
to sew?” “No, my dear, I wear them so © 
see.” 

The Albany Knickerbocker cautions “the foat 
black cate that are continually raising thanéer 
on our back shed, to beware, or we'll send then 
to the sausage shop.” 

It cannot be said ee the eonerabie and Nae 
trions Rogers died without pain; 
sxplrod in pressace of Dr. Beattie and Mr. EB. 
Paine, his attendant. ne 

A member of the Lazy Society was complait- 
ed of last week by another, nef ranning. His 
defence was that he was going down hill, and 
that it was more labor to walk than run. 

Habits are as easily cat as “‘yallar bi 
Let a circus 8 a Jess than & 
week half the boys in town will be throwing 
somersets, and breaking their necks over 40 
empty mackerel barrel. 
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-RESCOE, THE ADOPTED SON OF THE OCEAN. 





BY BMMA CARRA. 


“Free! fire! fire!” 

“Heave to a shake, shipmate! Didn’t you 
hear a cry that if we were on board would pipe 
si hands in a jiffy ?” 

“Fire! fire! fire!” again echoed through the 
midnight mist, and aroused the slumbering fire- 
men to their work of duty. 

“You're right, Will,” answered the one ad- 
dressed ; ‘‘ but where away, shipmate, shall we 
go! It seems as if it were a woman that just 
gave that awfal shriek ; if 80, it isn’t Phil Brown 
thet will stand by and see one of the dear little 
exaf in distress ; for Will, if there is anything I 
love better than a clear sky and a fair breeze, it 
isthe bright eye and smooth words of woman. 
T tll you, shipmate,—after a long voyage, when 
I come home without money enough in my 
pocket to buy a mug of beer, and take Poll on 
my knee, she has such a way of saying, ‘Never 
mind, Phil; better luck next time,’ that I forget 
there ever was a storm. But heave ahead ; forI 
see the blaze coming out of the lower story win- 
dew of that house ; and as I live, there is a wo- 
taan aloft there at the garret window screaming 
for help with a baby in her arms! May I never 
walk the deck of the Sea Gall again, if I don’t 
save them!” And the two sailors started with 
the utmost speed in the direction of the burning 

It was not in the most thickly settled portion 
of the city, and no watchman’s beat was near. 
The hour was midnight, when the great sea of 
human faces that crowd the thoroughfares of « 
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populous city during the day have disappeared, 
and silence and darkness succeed. The two 
friends, whom we have introduced to the reader, 
were the first to arrive at the burning house. 

“Bave, O save my babe!” again shricked the 
woman, holding her infant ont into the air, and 
leaning far out the casement. 

“ That I will, and yourself, too!”’ replied Will, 
as he attempted to climb a slender spout that 
conducted the water from the roof to the ground ; 
but ere he had ascended far, the weak foothold 
gave way, and he was precipitated to the earth. 

In the meantime his companion had taken off 
his rough pea-jacket, and spreading it across his 
arm, begged the woman to drop the infant upon 
it, and then jump from the window, and his 
friend Will, who had received bat a slight bruise 
in his fall, would break her déseent to the ground 
by receiving her in his arms. In an instant the 
babe was dropped, and with a light wail was 
resting safely on the coarse but warm jacket of 
the sailor. The young mother was preparing to 
follow, and a heavy gust of wind blowing the 
smoke aside showed the friends that she was 
young and beautiful ; but they saw no more, for 
at that moment came a piercing shriek, and then 
& fearful crash, and the floor gave way beneath 
her feet, and she was precipitated into the flames 
below! 

’ Phil, with a heavy blow, shattered the window 
opposite where he stood, in hopes to extricate 
the sufferer; but within all was still, save the 


crackling and roaring of the fire as it gained 
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strength in its upward course. By this time 
the neighbors had been awakened. Some, with 
heads projecting from open windows, cried out 
“fire! fire !”’—others, half clad, rushed towards 
the flames, as if they would fain stay their prog- 
ress. But in a moment more, the rattling of 
wheels and the din of the firemen were heard; 
and in the confusion that followed no one no- 
ticed Phil or his companion, nor the rescued 
babe. So the sailor wrapped the warm clothing 
more closely about it, and he and his shipmate 
took their way out of the crowd that was fast 
collecting ; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the deck of the Sea Gull, that was 
moored alongside the wharf, and made fast to 
the land. 

There seemed to be no one on board; so they 
went below, and in a few minutes there was a 
bright fire crackling in the little stove, which 
soon sent out a grateful heat, and made the little 
cabin look comfortable. Phil laid his peajacket, 
with its contents, into a berth near by, and then 
took a seat at the stove by the side of his com- 
panion. Neither spoke for some moments; but 
Phil kept his eyes in the direction of the berth, 
end then removing no very diminutive piece of 
tobacco, said : 

“Ym blowed if I know what to do with that 
chap, Will. It seems a pity to cast him adrift, 
for he will always find a rough sea now that his 
mother is gone; for I tell you, Will, you might 
as well lose your sheet-anchor in a storm, a8 to 
lose your mother before you're a man ;” and the 
kind-hearted sailor drew the coarse sleeve of his 
red flannel shirt across his eyes, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in a reverie. : 

“That is a fact, Phil. Do you know that I 
can never bear to go down to the old homestead 
since they gave my mother a damp berth be- 
neath the old chestnut tree? No, I always want 
to see her sit in a corner knitting, and hear her 
tell about what I used to do when I was a boy. 
Now when I do go, everything puts me in mind 
of a wreck, with her colors half-mast. But you 
was speaking about that chap. Why don’t you 
keep him, and make a skipper of him ?” 

“ Why, he isn’t mine, you know.” 

“ Well, you see his mother is dead, and it 
kinder seems to me that they hadn’t any friends, 
or somebody would have come to help them 
sooner, or they wouldn’t have been in the house 
alone.” 

“That’s a fact,” answered his companion, a 

-new idea seeming to take possession of him. 

“Yl leave him here with you in the morning, 
« while I go down to where the fire was and see if 
.. 1 can find out anything about them ; and then if 
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I can’t, why, I will keep him on board, and take 
him down to Polly and see what she says about 
the youngster. She always says she don’t like 
children, and when I ask her why she is borrow- 
ing them of the neighbors every now and then, 
and making them presents, all the answer I get 
is an extra box on the ear, or—O, bless me! the 
little fellow is waked up !—so just look in the 
locker and see if there was any milk left.” 

Will, the younger of the two, did as he was 
directed, and in a few moments a cup of warm 
milk was standing on the little pine table, which 
was made fast to the floor, while Phil, who aeted 
the part of a nurse, had drawn himself up much 
in the shape of a hoop, with his feet on the stove, 
and the infant in his lap, and was plying a spoon 
back and forth from the cup to the babe’s mouth 
with about as much rapidity as a weaver would 
ply his shuttle—much to the amusement of Will, 
who in the scene before him forgot for a moment 
the sad occurrence he had witnessed at midnight. 
When the cup was empty, the sailor threw off 
the soft blanket with which the child was wrap- 
ped when he first caught him in his arms, and 
then pressed his lips to its cheek, and caressed it 
as fondly as any father could havedone. The 
little stranger, feeling comfortable, and not real- 
izing ita loss, repaid the caresses with its inno- 
cent smile and infantile gestures. It seemed to 
be about a year old, and the night-clothes which 
it wore were of fine texture, and showed the nee- 
dlework of a skilfal hand. 

“T tell you what it is, Will,” said his com- 
panion, dancing the babe on his knee, “I have 
made up my mind that the Great Captain alof 
knew what he was about when he put this child 
into my arms, and took the mother himself. 90 
you see I aint a going to give it up if I can help 
it; and if you tell any one but Polly where I 
got it—” 

“ There, there, Phil, spare yourself the trouble 
of a threat. You and I haven’t sailed together 
these ten years, and never had a brush, to run 
afoul now on account of that little bright-eyed 
chap. What should I say but that when the 
mother was about to slip her cable and go aloft, 
she gave the little fellow to our care, and that 
you are keeping it, and I’ll do all I can to help 
you raise him.” 

“Give us your hand, Will! If ever I say 
another unkind word to you, I deserve to be set 
adrift in a storm, without provisions, or a ham- 
mock to swing in at night.” 

And both drew nearer the stove, and laid plans 
for the fature until the babe was again asleep, 
and then Philip gently laid it on the pillow in 
his berth, and cautiously stretched himself beside 
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it, where both slept soundly until the heavy tread 
of the sailors on deck aroused Philip, who crept 
noiselessly from his berth, and approached the 
ane where William lay unconscious of what was 
taking place around him. 

“Will,” whispered the captain in his ear; for 
that was the title Philip bore, and his was the 
responsibility of giving orders to the few sailors 
they employed in working the little craft in their 
voyages to and from different ports, engaged in 
carrying articles of merchandize. But perbaps 
we had better stop here a moment while Philip 
is awakening his companion, and in a few words 
give a little sketch of his former history. 

Philip Brown was born of poor parents, who 
lived on a small farm, one side of which was 

washed by the waves of the Atlantic. From his 
boyhood he had ever loved the sea, and when 
his arms became strong enough to ply the oar, 
many were his feats of daring on the water, until 
at length the neighbors called him “the son of 
the ocean.” A farmer’s life did not satisfy the 
ambition of the only son, so as time sped on he 
sailed a larger boat than the little skiff. He had 
the reputation of being honest, industrious and 
skilful sailor; so at the time we introduce him 
to the reader, he had risen to the command of 
the Sea Gull, a small but well-built vessel, and 
to true had he been to the interest of those who 
employed him, that his word was thought by 
many sufficient guarantee that all business trans- 
actions would be done with the strictest honesty, 
without the formula of a written compact. In 
his wanderings, he had engaged William Laine 
as a deck hand ; but there soon grew up a strong 
friendship between them, until it seemed essen- 
tial to the captain’s happiness that Will should 
be ever at his side. He, too, was honest; and, 
as the sailors said, there could be no foul play 
when William’s eagle eyes were upon you, and 
they often used to speak of the vessel having 
two masters. But let us return to the sleeper. 

“ Will!” again repeated Philip. 

The drowsy saflor only drew a longer breath, 
and gave no further sign of awakening. The 
captain took up a small speaking-trumpet that 
lay near, and putting one end to his lips, he 
placed the other close to the ear of the sleeper, 
and then in a hoarse whisper he half shouted, 
“Fire! fire! fire!” at the same time catching up 
a barning lamp, and holding it near the closod 
eyes of Will, who with one bound sprang to his 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed : 

“Where away, captain?—and where is the 
young skipper? I'll save him!” 

“ Hash !” said Phil, pressing his hand over his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud, when he saw 
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the effect his stratagem had had on his compan- 
ion, who, discovering the ruse that had been 
played upon him, pouted a little, and an extra 
tinge of crimson shot upward to his brown cheeks 
and forehead. 

“I want you to see to the youngster,” whis- 
pered the captain; “and if he wakes keep him 
from crying, while I gb upon deck and pay off 
those hands ; for you know if they should see 
that little chap on board, ’twould be all up with 
our plans.” 

“But wont they think it strange, Phil, that 
you discharge them with so little warning ?” 

“Qno; for I told them yesterday I didn’t 
know how long I should stay in port, and I 
couldn’t afford to pay hands to sit round on old 
sugar boxes and chew tobacco; so you see I'll 
just pay them off, and then when we get ready 
to start, why—we’ll hire “a new crew, and have 
them mind their own business.” 

“That's a fact,” returned Will; ‘so I'll obey 
orders and be getting our breakfast ready while 
you’re gone.” 

And Will hung up his boots on a rusty hook 
at the head of his berth, and walked carefully 
about in his stocking-feet, putting things to 
rights, while the captain went on deck to pay 
and discharge his men. 

That being done, Philip did not return to the 
cabin, but walked down the plank that connected 
his vessel to the shore, and then stood upon the 
wharf, as if undecided where to go. A little 
way from him, he perceived a group of well- 
dressed men—merchants, he concluded, who had 
come down to the wharf to see aBout their goods, 
yet on board some of the ships lying alongside ; 
but in a moment more he caught the words “ fire 
last night; so, unnoticed by them, he drew 
nearer, and with anxious ear listened to what 
they were saying. 

“Tt was a dreadful affair, indeed,” said one, 
“that they should perish in the flames. It will 
be a sad tale to—” 

The captain did not wait to hear any more, 
for he was afraid they might observe him listen- 
ing, and say something to him; and he felt so 
agitated that he know if he said anything, he 
should by his emotion betray all he knew con- 
cerning it; so he passed on in the direction of 
the street where the fire occurred. 

The morning was cold. There had been a 
light fall of snow during the latter part of the 
night, so that the air was bracing, and as Philip 
walked on, his mind gained composure, and by 
the time he arrived at the spot he had so abrupt- 
ly left the night previous at midnight, no one 
could have guessed he had ever had an uneasy 
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thought. He stopped when he came opposite to 
whére the fire had been, and seated himself near 
by on a charred timber. The nearest house was 
a few rods down the street, and there seemed to 
be no one astir as yet, save an Irish servant girl, 
who came out with a pail, and crossed over, ap- 
parently to get some wafer. Philip arose and 
beckoned for the girl to come to him, while he 
walked towards her. 

“T guess you had a fire here last night?” said 
he to the girl. 

“Faith, an’ we did, sir,” answered she; “and 
it makes my heart ache to think of it; for there 
was a beautiful lady and her child burnt up in 
the house.” 

“And did you or your mistress know them?” 
inquired Philip, putting his firmness to the test 
to appear unconcerned, save as a common 
passer-by. 

“Ono; they hadn’t been there more than a 
work, and it was only once or twice we saw the 
lady at the window, with the baby in her arms; 
and that is all I know about them.” 

Philip took from his pocket a large red silk 
handkerchief, and pretended to wipe some dust 
from his eyes; and when he took it away, it 
seemed as if they had borrowed the hue of the 
cloth that had just passed over them; but the 
Irish girl thought it was only the effects of the 
frosty air, and she continued : 

“O yes, there is one thing more,” and the girl 
seemed to be a little vexed ; “there was a Yan- 
kee servant girl with her the first day or two; and 
one day I went up to their yard to get some water, 
and as she was walking around with the baby 
in her arms, I asked her what its name was, and 
where they came from; but she turned away so 
saucy, and said it was none of my business; and 
when I went home and told Mrs. Jenks, she said 
she guessed they must be queer folks.” 

“And was the servant girl burned up with the 
woman and child?” inquired Philip, as if he 
would fain prolong the conversation, as the girl 
turned to go. 

“No. Isaw her come out day before yester- 
day, and get into a hack and ride off. I was 
going for water, and she whispered something to 
the lady just as she left the door, and I heard the 
lady say ‘I will;’ and then she closed the door, 
and I heard the key turn in the lock, and so that 
is all I know about it; but it does seem to me 
you are dreadful inquisitive.” 

“ Well, it is a dreadful thing to have a human 
being go out of the world that way,” said Philip, 
“and I can’t help talking about it;” and he 
turned and went in one direction, while the girl 
pursued her way for the water. 
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The captain walked slowly along, musing on 
the events of the last few hours, and wishing be 
had stopped longer and listened to those men on 
the wharf; for it was evident one of them knew 
something about the sufferers; but he thonght 
he could not recall their looks sufficiently to re 
cognize them again; and from this frame of 
mind he was aroused by the cry of the news 
boy, “Have a paper, sir?” as he saw Philip's 
eyes turned in that direction. “ Line packet just 
arrived—latest news from Europe and—” 

“Is there anything about the fire last night!” 
interrupted the captain, those thoughts being still 
uppermost. 

“0 yes,” answered the boy; “one of our re 
porters was on the spot, and it gives the full 
particulars.”” 

Philip waited to hear no more, but snatching 
one of the papers, and throwing the boy a piece 
of silver, he rushed down the nearest alley, and 
seated himself on the low step of a dilapidated 
house, and began to scan the contents of is 
pages. 

“Do you see that, Jim?” said the successful 
dealer in papers, holding up the shining silverin 
view of his companion. 

“Humph!” said the other, “I shouldn't s 
dared to take it. Ill bet he’s that crazy feller 
that yesterday’s paper gave an account of; be 
cause who ever heard of a man who wasn’t oat 
of his head giving so much for a newspaper.” 

“Nonsense, Jim! you’re only mad ’cause you 
didn’t get it; but I’se the chap what knows how 
to sell papers !”” 

Here each laid down his bundle and began 
to make arrangements to settle the affair in s 
pugilistic manner, when they were stopped by 
Philip, who again made his appearance, and 
learning the cause of the trouble, dropped « si 
ver coin of the same size in Jimmy’s hand, snd 
passed on, while he, looking into his compat 
ion’s face, whispered : 

“T don’t believe he is crazy after all ; he's & 
real generous old feller.” 

Bat let us follow the captain to the deck and 
cabin of the Sea Gull. The morning was not 
very far advanced when he again trod the planks 
of his vessel; but ere he went below he walked 
cautiously along, and peeped throngh a crevice 
of the door that led to the cabin. A smile past 
ed over his features as the scene within met his 
view, and he noiselessly opened the door just far 
enough to admit his form, and then crept along 
and hid himself behind a loose sail that hed 
been thrown into the cabin the day previous for 
repairs. The back of the faithfal sailor and 
friond was towards the captain when he entered, 
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and the babe was on his knee trying to hold in 
his hands a large boiled potato. 

“ Can’t you manage it, my little fellow ?” said 
Will, taking it and biting out a large piece, and 
then giving it back. ‘There now, boy, you can 
make fast to it, and I'll stow you away in the 
berth while I get the captain’s breakfast ready ; 
for he will soon be back again, and he is » great 
chap for ham and eggs when he gets into port.” 

And Will snuggled the babe close to his brown 

cheek, and danced around the cabin; but com- 
ing in contact with the sail, he got entangled, 
and before he could extricate himself there was 
& collision between the joint captains of the Sea 
Gull, which ended in a hearty laugh by Phil at 
his companion’s awkwardness in his novel ca- 
pacity of nurse. Half an hour after, the two 
tried friends were seated at a table in the cabin 
of their vessel enjoying a meal which the long 
experience of Will had taught him to prepare 
to the satisfaction of his employer. While seat- 
ed at the table, the captain told his companion 
the events of the morning, and then taking the 
paper from his pocket, he read: 

“ Frau.—Last night, about twelve o'clock, 


there was a fire on Sereet, and before an: 
one reached the spot, the interior of the build. 


ef oe dwelling ‘nouse} fell in, and a woman and 
hed in the flames. They were stran- 
gers in our city, oo we cannot give names.” 


“So you see, Will, nobody will think of com- 
ing here after the boy ; but somchow I don’t feel 
just as I should if Polly was his mother; for 
though I don’t know as I have tried as hard as I 
might to find out about him, yet I always have 
been honest, and if ever I come across anybody 
that has a better right to him than I, why, I 
shall give him up, although I love him more 
than I can tell—he seems so much like the an- 
gels that my mother used to tell me about when 
she used to kneel at the side of my trundle-bed, 
and hear me say my prayers, and then kiss me, 
and say ‘good night, Philip.’ Will, it’s my na- 
tare to love something, and I want that boy, 
when he gets old enough, to go to sea with me; 
it will be such a comfort to me, after a storm, to 
have him by my side listening to the yarns I 
shall spin about shipwrecks and dangers; and 
then what a blessing it will be when I am old— 
and it wont take long to make me so now—to 
have him command the craft; maybe I shall 
have a bigger one then. No, I sha’n’t part with 
the boy; so to-night, after dark, you may take 
him up to old Mrs. Chancey’s—nobody ever 
goes there except you and me, to get our wash, 
ing done—and ask the old woman to take care 
of him until we sail; for you see while we are 
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loading up, there will be a good many on 
board.” 





Reader, we will not detain you by giving geo- 
graphical descriptions of the spot where Philip’s 
little brown cottage was located. It stood just 
where we should suppose one of his mind and 
habits would wish to begin and end his days. 
In summer, from the blue sea, wafted inland 
through the clustering foliage around it the in- 
vigorating breeze. The captain’s wife, his idol- 
ized Polly, was generally the only occupant of 
this retreat, save the numerous pets that skipped 
and ran about as if used to kind words and good 
fare. Not many rods from the dwelling was a 
high rock, the base of which had been bathed by 
the Atlantic for ages ere the foot of man had 
pressed it. From the top of that rock had Polly 
often watched for the white wings of the Sca 
Gall, until the stars glittered. But now the 
weather was cold, and when the wind blew off 
the sea it brought a keen edge, which almost 
reached the vitals; and so Polly stationed a 
light upon the peak, and gathered in her pets, 
and then knelt and prayed to Him who alone 
had the power to restore her husband in safety. 
As she knelt, Buff the old watch-dog came and 
took a seat by her side, and laid his head upon 
her shoulder, as if he comprehended her words, 
and would fain join in the petition, although he 
knew not to whom she was talking. But in an 
instant he forgot the better part of his nature, 
and gave a low savage growl, and then walked 
stealthily towards the outer door. His mistress 
was not afraid, for there wore true and trusty 
neighbors near. So when a strange voice asked 
to be admitted, she bade Buff be quiet and drew 
back the bolt. 

“Your husband has arrived,” said the stranger. 

“Where is he?” eagerly inquired the wife, for- 
getting the common rites of hospitality in her 
anxiety to meet the one she loved. 

“He is making his boat fast to the pier,” re- 
plied the other, still standing without the door ; 
but as he attempted to go away, Polly remem- 
bered her incivility and invited him to enter ; 
but he answered no, he was in a hurry to reach 
his friends, who lived at some distance ; he had 
been a passenger on board the Sca Gull, and 
merely stopped to inform her of the arrival. 

Polly did not repeat the invitation, so he pass- 
ed on, while she hastened with almost electric 
speed to arrange things for her husband’s com- 
fort. The little iron tea-kettle was hung on the 
crane (for in those days stoves were not com- 
mon), and an extra number of sticks were laid 
across the andirons, and as they crackled and 
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blazed they sent a glow to the cheek, and a thrill 
through the nerves, that the more modern inven- 
tion fails to do. Ina few moments the voice of 
Philip was heard as he came up the path. 

“God bless you, Polly!” he said, as he stepped 
within the door, and clasped his little wife in his 
arms. “If every sailor finds such a harbor, it 
will be all he will need to keep him from the 
shoals and quicksands of life.” 

But ere Polly could reply, the counterpart of 

he captain made his appearance, bearing in his 
arms what seemed to be a bundle of clothes. 

“T guess you have brought me some work,” 
said the wife, as the idea of a washing day flitted 
across her brain. 

“ That is a fact,” answered Philip, who had 
taken the bundle, and begun to remove the dif- 
ferent articles, while Polly hastened to his side 
to assist. 

“O dear!” she half screamed, as her hand 
came in contact with our little hero, whom the 
two sailors had agreed to call Resco, as they 
said it sounded enough like rescue to remind 
them from where they had rescued him. “Bless 
me!” she said, “ why didn’t you tell me you had 
achild here? Iwas going to throw the bundle 
out into the porch. But where is its mother?” 

“Dead!” said Phil; “but don’t ask me any 
more questions now. Give us some supper and 
then we'll tell you all about it; for you see we 
knew where we were going to cast anchor to- 
night, so Will and I haven’t disturbed the locker 
since morning.” 

Polly had been expecting her husband for sev 
eral days, so she was not unprepared, and in a 
short time tea, with a variety of viands, was 
smoking on the table. When the meal was end- 
ed, Will went back to the boat to remain through 
the night, and Philip and his wife were left alone. 
So he drew her to his knee, and placing his arm 
around her waist, said : 

“Polly, dear, do you love your rough sailor 
husband?” 

“Yes, Phil, or I should not have set up to- 
night till so late an hour, and prayed for your 
safe return; neither should I keep house here 
alone, that you may have a good home to come 
to when you are tired of the sea;” and she 
wound her arms around his sunburnt neck as 
lovingly as when first she was his bride. 

“Then you must love that boy for my sake, 
and—God bless you, girl, I know you will; and 
protect him, too, when Iam away, as the stars 
and stripes protect the Sea Gull.” And Philip 
with the back of his brown hand brushed away 
the tears that dimmed his vision; and then he 
told her all the particulars of the fire and rescue, 
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and that he wished her to keep it a secret, and 
bring up the child as their own ; and he told her, 
too, that if the neighbors were inquisitive, she 
might say that its mother was dead, and had 
confided the babe to his care. “I know you al- 
ways said you didn’t like children, Polly; but I 
think you will love that little fellow—he hss 
such a kind of a way of looking up into your 
face ; and then he isn’t afraid of anybody.” 

“J didn’t mean it,” answered Polly; “bat I 
didn’t want to seem dissatisfied, and I didn’t 
know what else to say.” 

And so they talked until the old oaken sticks 
had turned to ashes on the hearth and the frost 
glistened on the windows, and then they re 
moved the babe from its soft bed on the settee to 
their own couch, where it slept quietly on the 
arm of the sailor’s wift. 

Tt was late in the morning when Philip awoke, 
and then he quietly crept from the bed, and be 
fore he aroused Polly the teakettle was steaming 
up the chimney, and the glowing coals sent oa 
a genial heat. This was Philip's first attempt s 
anything of the kind at home, and the wit 
guessed the cause—he feared the care of thtir 
new charge might have kept her awake, and he 
would make amends by sharing other daties. 
But we will not stop to relate the details of 
Philip’s stay at home. 

A week passed away, and bidding Polly take 
good care of the boy, and make herself as com 
fortable as possible, he gave each a kiss, and be 
and his friend Will once more embarked 00 
board the Sea Gull, and by the aid of » fair 
wind her white sails soon bore them far awsy 
from the little cottage; and we will leave them 
to roam the wide waste of waters, while we spend 
a little time with the sailor’s wife. 

Polly stood upon the peak with the infant in 
her arms, well protected from the weather, until 
the wings of the Sea Gull had vanished, a it 
were, in the clouds, and then staunching the 
tears that had gathered on her lashes, she pres 
ed the babe more closely, and clambered down 
the rock and entered her lonely home. 

On the old arm-chair in the corner ley her 
husband’s tarpaulin hat, which he had cast aside 
for a new one, and the pea jacket which the litte 
stranger had been wrapt in, was hanging oa 8 
wooden peg; all looked dreary, and everything 
reminded her of him who would be absent many 
months, and perhaps never return, Tears start- 
ed afresh as she thought of this, and all else was 
forgotten until she felt the soft cheek of Rescoe 
pressed against her own, and his warm lips 0° 
deavoring to kiss away the grief he could not 
comprehend. 
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~ Rescoe, darling,” she said, se she returned 
his embrace, “for the moment I forgot I had 
anything else to love; but mother will feel so 
no longer—you shall be all when father is away.” 
And #0 she went about her work, putting every- 
thing in order that had been neglected while her 
husband was at home, that she might spend more 
leisure with him. 

‘Winter passed away, and the pure sea breeze 
was again grateful, and the vegetables grew in 
the garden tilled by the hand of the sailor’s 
wife ; and when nature’s beverage was needed to 
quench the burning thirst, the old sweep-well 
‘was there to yield its refreshing and almost icy 
liquid ; and at evening came Brindle from the 
tmeadows to give her quota towards the support 
of the sailor's son. 

Health glowed on his cheek, and rapidly did 
Inis form expand; so that a year after, when 
Philip returned and found him playing beside 
the door, he passed by and inquired for the babe 
be had left. Polly laughed and pointed to her 
strong boy, who was engaged in sailing a boat 
in a tub of water. Philip tarned to look, and 
with one bound he was by his side. 

“« Avast there, you lubber !’”’ he cried, snatch- 
ing the boy playfally from the tub. “ Look 
here, Will, didn’t I tell you he would be a sail- 
or?” And then, after a few caresses from the 
twe friends, they let him go back to his play, 
while they watched him from the window. 

Ere Philip sailed, it was resolved that the next 
time they returned, they would let the little cot- 
tage, and Polly and the boy should take a voyage 
in the Sea Gull. “For there is nothing like be- 
ginning early to Jearn the ropes,” said Phil; 
“and it seems to me, Will, that I never had so 
many storms when Polly used to sail with me, 
when we were first married ; or if we did I didn’t 
notice them.” 

“ That's a fact, captain,” replied Will. “Some 
sailors say it is bad luck to bave a woman om 
board, but all the bad luck that I ever believed 
in was that they are generally so taken up with 
them that they don’s mind their business; and 
then if they come near going to Davy Jones’s 
locker, they lay it to the wrong cause. But 
that is a good idea about their going—we sha’n’t 
be in such a hurry to get back again.” 

And now, reader, we must take a leap along 
the track of time ; our limits will not permit us 
to follow our young hero through the minatis of 
his youth up to manhood. From the first trip 
that he took in the Sea Gull, the ocean was his 
home. For many years Polly accompanied them, 
and then as he grew older and stronger, she went 
back to the seashore cottage, and kept a pleasant 
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home for them to retarn to at the close of each 
voyage. 

Twenty-two years have elapsed since Philtp 
and his companion rescued the child from the 
flames. He is now a tall and muscular young 
man, with a dark flashing eye and noble mien. 
With the kind-hearted Philip he has visited 
every clime, and extracted information from 
almost every land. His education has not been 
neglected ; teachers have been provided by the 
liberal hand of his adopted father; and when 
the seas ran high and the billows roared loudest, 
the love of books was called in requisition, and 
by many he was called “the learned captain.” 

The tide has long since ebbed and flowed over 
the wreck of the old Sea Gull, and Philip Brown 
stands on @ broader deck and is shadowed by 
taller masts than when we last met him. Wil- 
liam Laine has taken in sail for the last time, 
and his soul is safely moored in heaven. A deep 
base voice gives orders to the sailor at the mast- 
head to keep # sharp lookont, for they have 
just passed fragments of a wreck. The one who 
gave the order is Rescoe, who occupies a seat on 
a settee that has been brought from the cabin 
and placed on deck at the stern of the ship, and 
beside him is a fair girl, whose hand rests con- 
fidingly in his. 

“You are sad this evening, captain,” she said, 
as she looked into his face. ‘Now that the storm 
is over, and we are once more in safety, with the 
fall moon shining above us, methinks it is un- 
grateful to be sad.” 

“I would not, Lonise,” replied the young 
man, “if I did not remember the words of your 
father this morning. He says you can never be 
mine, for I am but # poor adventurer of the sea, 
and that the one who marries you must have 
wealth equal to your own. In company with 
my father I own this ship—it is all I have.” 

“We are young yet, Rescoe, and I will wait 
for you; but I think my father will relent when 
he reflects how much we owe you for our safety. 
Had it not been for your skill, your brave old 
father’s commands would not have saved us from 
encountering the foaming breakers that threaten- 
ed us almost within a cable’s length.” 

“When once in a safe harbor we forget the 
storm. But, Louise, you must not remain here ; 
your father will be engaged in the cabin but a 
short time, and when he returns to the deck he 
will be angry to find you here. Besides, much 
as I love you, I would not wed you against his 
will, for it is worse than piracy to rob a parent 
of his only child. No, no, Louise! I know not 
what my fature fate may be, but should I by 
some happy turn in the wheel of fortune possess 
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that which your father sq highly prizes, then you 
will be the first one I shall seek ; but until then, 
although my heart should break, I will not force 
myself where it were better I should not be.” 

And the young man, who was protected from 
the view of those on duty by a screen that was 
placed to keep the spray from dashing over the 
after-part of the deck, pressed the lovely girl to 
his bosom, and kissed her again and again, as if 
ft were the last interview he ever expected to 
have with the one beside him. But ere she could 
answer, “Sail ho!” was shouted from the mast- 
head, and the young captain springing to his 
feet, led her to the cabin door, and then in an in- 
stant placed the trampet to his lips and demand- 
ed, “ Where away ?” 

“About half a league to the eastward,” re- 
tarned the sailor. ‘She seems to be a small 
boat, with a signal of distrees set at her mast- 
head.” 

Our old ftiend, Philip, hearing an unusual 
noise overhead, now made his appearance from 
below, where he had been engaged the last half 
hour talking with Mr. Beachley, one of the pas- 
sengers, and father to Louise. 

“ What is the matter, my boy,” said he, as he 
came up to Reacoe, 

The young man briefly related what the sailor 
had said. 

“Heave to!” shouted Philip; ‘and lower a 
boat and bear away for—” And then looking 
off on the water, he perceived that the order had 
been given and obeyed ere he reached the deck. 
0, it’s no use for Phil to try to be captain any 
longer,” he said pleasantly, “as long as I have 
got such a smart boy. I tell you, Mr. Beachley, 
he knows every rope from the bow to the mizsen, 
snd can balance himself on the maintop like a 
bird ;” and the old sailor walked slowly along, 
and seated himself near the helmsman, and look- 
ed off in the shining wake of the rowers who 
were pulling away for the object in the distance. 
There was scarcely a breath of air astir, and the 
long steady swell that is ever felt after a storm 
served but to give a gentle, undulating motion to 
the ship and spread a home feeling among the 
passengers. 

An hour later, the little boat again came 
alongside ; but there were added three to her 
number—an elderly gentleman and two younger 
ones, in sailor garb. On inquiry it proved that 
the old gentleman was a passenger, and the 
other two were sailors, who had left Liverpool 
in the ship Amity, which was bound for New 
York, and in the storm which had .gccurred a 
few days previous, she was run into and sunk. 
They could give no sccount of the rest of the 
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crew or passengers, as the ship sank ina few ° 
minutes after being struck. They, with some 
others, had suceeeded in getting on board of a 
boat, but she leaked badly, and they were with- 
out provisions. By long continued exertions in 
bailing and by fasting they had become exhaust- 
ed, and all had died save those three. 

“Bear a hand,” said the mate to one of the 
sailors on deck, ‘‘and help swing this old gentle- 
man on board. He is very feeble; so make feat 
a swing-hammock to those ropes ;” and then he 
bent over the invalid and encouraged him to fear 
no danger; and so it proved, for in a few mo- 
ments he was safely on board the Flying Cloud, 
Philip Brown, master. 

Though Philip bore the title, all understood 
that on Rescoe devolved the responsibility of 
working the ship, and attending to business when 
in port. For several days Rescoe remained on 
deck most of the time. This was in part to ab 
tend to the daties of his office, and also to avoid 
meeting with his loved Louise; for he dared not 
risk another interview, lest the manly resolutions 
he had adopted might be overcome. 

The old captain remained below with the in- 
valid, who seemed to grow weaker every day. 
Several days had passed, when one morning, 
Rescoe, wishing to consult his father on some 
subject connected with the management of the 
ship, entered the cabin, where the sick man was 
bolstered up in a half reclining posture. His 
father, who was leaning beside the invalid, bade 
him come nearer. As he did so, and spoke ina 
low and softer tone than usual, the passenger 
half raised himself from his pillows, and fixed 
his eyes on the young mar. Philip saw the 
movement, and every nerve trembled ; for moze 
than once since the sick man had lain there, hed 
he thonght he had discovered a resemblance be 
tween him and Rescoe; and at night he hed 
often heard the invalid, who gave his mame as 
Frederick Manton, cry out in his troubled dreams 
words of which the old captain could not mis- 
take the meaning. For the moment he had for- 
gotten this when he bade the young man come 
nearer. The eyes of Mr. Manton did not leswe 
the form and features of Rescoe until the cabin 
door had closed behind him; then tarning to 
Philip, he said: 

“I think you told me you had a son who teok 
the principal charge of this ship ; is that het” 

Philip: nodded assent. He could not speak ; 
for he knew he should betray himself. 

“Tis strange,” muttered the invalid; “and 
yet--I must be dreaming; my sufferings have 
driven me med, and I shall die unknown, and 
my property. will be divided among strangers!” 
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“ Have you no wife nor child?” said Philip, 

ecideavoring to appear calm. 

“ Not now,” replied the stranger. “It is more 

than twenty years since I left them at home to 
dwell with my mother, while I went on a voyage 
to transact business which was to put me in pos- 
session of a fortune. Like yourself, I had fol- 
lowed the sea for many years, and had been suc- 
cessfal, and so I started on what I told my wife 
thould be my last voyage, and then I would 
return home and enjoy life with her and our 
babe. I had been gone several months, and was 
bout to return; so I wrote to her to come ‘to 
the city where our ship would land her cargo, 
so that she might be there when I arrived, and I 
could be with her in my leisure hours until my 
business was settled, and then we were to pur- 
chase a residence in the country, near where my 
mother lived. Too well did Ellen obey my re- 
quest. Accompanied by my mother’s servant 
girl, she took a small house in the city, anda 
few days after, the girl returned for some articles 
they had left, and the second night alter her de- 
parture, my idol wife and child were—O God! 
I cannot say more!” and the invalid’s face was 
the hue of death. 

Philip arose and paced the cabin. He felt that 
the father of his beloved Rescoe was before him ; 
and yet how could he resign him? He had never 
told the youth he was not his father, for he feared 
that he might blame him for not making further 
efforts to discover his parents ; and he might leave 
him, too—aud that was the most heart-rending 
thought of all; for to him and Polly he had be- 
come as necessary as were the oaken timbers to 
his ship. But he had an honest heart, and he 
could not bear to see the invalid suffering in his 
berth, without home or friends; and if he died! 

Philip saw there was but one course to pursue, 
so he nerved himself for the worst, and went back 
to the sick man and knelt beside the berth. He 
was a blunt sailor in his words, so he waited for 
no glossing ideas to present themselves, but said : 

“Well, captain, I suppose you will think I 
ought to be thrown overboard when I get through 
with spinning this yarn, and I’m blowed if I care 
much what you do with me; for if the boy leaves 
me, "taint much matter;” and the old sailor's 
face was very pale, and he bit his lip until the 
blood started and crimsoned his teeth, and then 
he continued : ‘“ You see when we compare logs, 
your reckoning and mine make it out that at the 
same time yon lost your wife and son, I gained 
a boy ;” and then he related all the particulars of 
the fire and rescue; he told, also, that he had 
educated him, and how much he and his Polly 
loved the youth ; still he would now give him up, 
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for he had not many years to live, and it didn’t 
matter much if they were shortened a little. 
“You need not give him up,” said the invalid, 
feebly ; after he had recovered a little from the 
surprise ; “for he will eoon have no friend but 
you. My mother did not long survive that 
dreadful shock, and my wife, when I married her, 
was anorphan. I had but one friend in the city. 
on that fatal night, and he did not arrive at the 
burning building until it was too late to—to—” 
and here the sick man hid his face with his thin 


hand. . 
“ He must have been the one,” thought Phil, 


“whom I heard speak about the fire while stand- 
ing on the wharf.” 

After a short pause, Mr. Manton continued ; 
“Tt would have been a great comfort to me, 
Captain Brown, to have known that the child 
was saved, but I would not reproach you for you 
have done well by him. I would again like to 
sce him, and if he is my son, I shall will to him 
and you all I possess. Is there nothing which 
he wore upon that night that you have preserved 1” 

“ There is,” said Phil, “asmall trinket that he 
had on, which I stowed away in my chest. It 
got broke and I never had it mended.” 

In a moment a small gold chain with a broad 
clasp was handed to the invalid who took it and 
pressed a secret spring upon the clasp ; it flew 
open and revealed the name, Frederick Manton. 
Tt was enough. 

And now, reader, we have a few more 
words to say, and then you and I will part coth- 
pany for the present. Rescoe loved his foster- 
parents too well to cherish one hard thought for 
the past, and few ever knew the circumstances of 
his so suddenly coming into possession of such 
vast wealth. Mr. Beachley knew, for Rescoe’s 
father proved to be an old friend of his, and read- 
ily did he give his consent for the marriage of his 
daughter to the young sailor, whose love had 
commenced while floating on the sea and bid fair 
to be as lasting as the voyage of life. The old 
captain und his wife shared in the wealth of their 
foster-child, as was decreed by the will of his 
father drawn up on board the Flying Clond, 
where he drew his last breath. 

Reader, I suppose you would like to know how 
I obtained a knowledge of these facts. Ifany one 
asks you, you can just say that you don’t know; 
for I can keep a secret, ifIamawoman. - 





Always suspect a man who affects great soft 
ness of manner,an unruffied evenness of temper, 
and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. 
These things are all unnatural, and bespeak & 
degree of mental discipline to which he has 
no pi of craft or design to answer, cannot 
submit to drill himself. 
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BOSTON HARBOR. 





BY SIM. 





*Tis noon! the sky is clear—the sunny deep 
Is still, anve where the rippling breeses sweep 
Woolng, and whispering along, to sleep: 
Each stately ship reposed at anchor ridee— 
By it the sportive ripple, as it glides, 
Laughs in the sunbeams, and uncertain plays 
On the dark vessel with reflected rays. 
Now o’er the lulling waters filt awhile, 
Broken reflections of the floating pile; 
‘Th’ inconstant breeze each trembling charm enhancing, 
As beauty’s eye most fascinates in glancing, 
Or as the glimpse oxr parting clouds bestow 
Of heaven’s blue ether gladdens more the view, 
‘Than in those realms of sultry solstice glow, 
Their one unchanged expanse of asure hue. 
Hoshed every sound of man, of toil, of care, 
‘The wanton pennons dally in mid air, 
All silent though not etill. For even the bark 
That fleets as rapid as electric spark 
O’er the blue surface—mystic motive given— 
Seems by a secret, silent impulse driven; 
Uanheard the music of the plashing oar, 
That brightly sparkles on the raptured sight, 
‘Though lost its sound—so distant from the shore— 
It gleams in measured harmony of light! 
Boothing the sight! Haply those realms of bliss 
May prove a haven typified in this— 
Acalm eternity of peaceful light, 
‘Where wearied souls may rest them from thelr filght, 
And happy spirits, like those fleet barks, move 


Bver in radiant harmony above! 
—_—$_ +2 
5 “ SAGATABSCOT. 


BY MARY E. ROBINSON. 





Tue sturdy forest yielded tothe axe; the trees 
disappeared from Sagatabscot Hill; fire passed 
over it ; the plough stirred its soil ; grain grew up- 
on it, and at length cattle pastured upon its swell- 
ing slopes. Mr. Serjent labored assiduously, 
and the earth began to reward munificently his 
labors. A family of children grew around him, 
bidding fair to comfort him when his hair should 
become silvery and his step feeble. He loved his 
offspring, and next to them the fruitful acres 
which his indnstry had redeemed from the wil- 
derness, and by years of toil converted into ficlds, 
pasturage and tillage. 

Serjent lived in that dangerous period when 
the red men were arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the white settlers. The tomahawk and the 
knife were at work upon the frontier. Pitiless 
foes lurked on the border, leaping from ambush 
to slay the lone laborer, making direful marands 
at night, carrying terror and destruction to many 
homes, leaving blood and death, sorrow and wail- 
ing upon many hearthstones. 
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The summer of 1702 came. Martha Serjent 
had reached the estate of early womanhood ; her 
sister was a girl of fourteen; while her 
three brothers were but lads of twelve, ten, and 
eight years. Martha was pretty; at least Jobe 
Lewis thought so, and he was a sensible young 
fellow and I dare say a judge of beauty. Jota 
was the son of a farmer who formerly lived iz 
an adjoining settlement; but who moved from 
the frontier on account of the increasing hostility 
of the Indians. John retarned immediately after 
his father’s hurried flight—for it was a fight 
rather than an ordinary quiet removal—in order 
to prevail on Mr. Serjent to do likewise. Er 
reasoned with him upon the rashness of remsin- 
ing when every other settler had fled in dismsy 
from the ravages of savage revenge. Sexjex 
pointed to his farm and his comfortable dwelling 
for a reply. 

“Yes,” said Lewis, “it is hard to leave what 
has cost so much toil; but what will all this sof 
fice when the redskins pounce upon you lie 
wolves? Life is more precious than these calf- 
vated acres.” 

Serjent admitted that John’s argument wa 
weighty. “But” replied he, “I have made up 
my mind to stay and defend what belongs to m 
at all hazards.” 

John referred to his family, instancing some of 
the more recent massacres, which had filled the 
country with horror and mourning. These ex- 
amples of Indian cruelty were not disputed ot 
palliated by the farmer, neither was his determin- 
ation shaken. With a troubled and heavy heart, 
young Lewis sought Martha, hoping through ber 
influence to overcome the obstinacy of her father. 
She required little urging to add her solicitations 
to those of her lover. Indeed, she had a very se 
curate idea of the state of the country, and a- 
ready attempted to induce her father to leave the 
dangerous vicinage from which their neighbors 
had judiciously fled. 

‘We must not forget to mention, also, that Mn. 
Serjent was alive to the peculiar peril that me 
naced them, and felt all the mother’s anxiety 
to see her children in a place of safety ; but not 
withstanding that consciousness, she relied with 
a tolerable sense of security on her husband's 
courage and determination. 

Lewis had a powerful ally in the pretty Marths, 
but failed to move Mr. Serjent’s resolve to stay st 
Sagatabscot and defend his property. 

Late in the autumn of the year I have named, 
and about two weeks after the removal of the last 
to the nearest military station, while the Serjest 
family were partaking of their evening meal, the 
clattering of hoofs reached their ears. One of 
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the boys ran to the window and announced that 
a horseman was approaching in full speed. A 
moment after a man drew up in the yard, and 
throwing himself from the panting beast, pre- 
sented himself unceremoniously to the inmates 
of the dwelling. He was a meseenger from 
Captain Howe, commander of the nearest milita- 
ry post; he bronght news of new enormities in 
the adjacent settlement, and a pressing warn- 
ing for Mr. Serjent to remove without delay. 
The man was thanked for his faithful delivery 
of the captain’s message, and cordially invited 
to share their repast, which he did; then mount- 
ing, rode away as ewiftly ashe came. This hur- 
ried visit left a vivid and unpleasant impression 
upon ali the household. Some discussion ensued, 
but most of the evening passed in gloomy silence. 
In six days from that date another messenger ap- 
peared with a similar warning. But they had 
lived so long unmolested, that Mr. Serjent began 
to feel quite confident that the moment of peril 
was passed, and he should be left to the enjoy- 
ment of his own. Even his wife and Martha 
shared in this hope, as ill-founded as it was. 
Young Lewis was now ready to despair; 
neither fear nor remonstrance could overcome 
the obstinacy of Serjent. Fall of the benevolent 
thought of saying the family, the young man set 
owt for the nearest military post to make more 
summary efforts. Some days passed after his 
departare and nothing extraordinary occurred. 
The labors of the day performed, they gathered 
about the evening fire, the ruddy blaze of 
which diffased both warmth and light. There 
was an evident trial at cheerfulness by the elder 
members of the household; but the absence of 
Lewis, who had been with them much of late, 
was felt to bea sensible drawback upon their 
happiness. The younger children gathered 
dosely into the chimney corner, fearful each mo- 
ment might bring to their listening ears the 
sound of savage visitors. A fixed conviction of 
coming evil seemed to settle upon every mind. 
Tears were seen upon Mrs. Serjent’s cheeks that 
night as she looked anxiously at her offapring. 
Her husband busied himself for a time in casting 
ballets and putting his gun in order; that task 
completed he paced the little room with & ner- 
Yousness that was new to him, pausing at the 
windows occasionally to gaze out into the night. 
Just as the family were about to retire, there was 
aslight tapping at the door. Mr. Serjent grasp- 
ed his gun and demanded who was there. 
“ A friend of the white man,” said a female 
voice. 
“A squaw!” exclaimed Serjent. ‘“ What do 
You want?” he added. 
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“Let me in, and be quick!” continued the 
voice. 

“ Perhaps there are others close at hand,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Serjent, warningly. 

Her husband hesitated a moment and then 
opened the door. A young squaw glided in. 
She could not have been past sixteen ; her features 
were very pretty and interesting. She glanced 
timidly about the room as if half relenting her 
purpose; but her ingenuous face soon resumed 
its confidence of expression. Martha motioned 
her to the fire—the snow was beginning to fall 
and it was quite cold—but she signified that 
there was no need; and remained silent. 

Martha approached her and gently took her 
hand. 

“Speak ! what can we do for you?” she said, 
ina kindly voice. 

“Girl with the white skin, for me you can do 
nothing. It is you that are in danger. Pale 
faces, you have been foolish; why did you not 
fly to the strong house with your people? Be- 
hold they are gone, and you are left alone !” she 
exclaimed, with energy. 

“ This is my house!” said Serjent, firmly. 

“ Pale face, you are like the foolish deer that 
turns to look at the danger close athand. Where 
will be your house to-morrow ?” 

* « Go on, goon!” cried Martha, parting the 
hair from the girl’s forehead, and looking entreat- 
ingly into her black eyes. 

“White squaw, I have come kere at the risk 
of my life! Before the bright sun rises into the 
heavens again, Sagamore Jobn and his warriors 
will visit your wigwam.” 

“ And can you, and will you save us?” asked 
Martha. 

“Whiteskins, yon must save yourselves. Go 
to your great wigwams where your fighting men 
are.” 

“ They will track us in thesnow,” said Martha. 

“ The falling snow will cover your trail. But 
go—go to the woods, anywhere for a hiding place, 
death awaits you here.” 

The Indian girl turned to depart. 

“ Stay!” cried Martha, detaining her by grasp- 
ing her garments. “Can you notconduct these 
children and my mother to a place of safety ” 

The girl gazed an instant at the fair pleader 
with a soft expression of pity, and then suddenly 
freeing herself ran from the house. 

Half stunned by what she had heard, and fall 
of anxiety for the beloved ones around her, not 

well knowing what she did, Martha pursued the 
flying steps of tho red maiden, impelled by some 
strong, vaguely understood hope. But the 
peaceful messenger was far ont in the storm, flit- 
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ting like a spirit to the distant peaks of Wachuset. 
The white snow was falling in blinding profusion. 
A mist was before the eyes and upon the brain of 
Martha. She sped on, as if safety. were to be 
found in that direction only. So many days and 
nights of suspense and painful expectation, with 
the awful certainty revealed in addition, fora 
moment bewildered her. 

Tho air was cold and the wind whistled mourn- 
fully through the leafless trees. 

The Indian girl glanced behind her and saw 
the dim shadow of Martha as she hurried wildly 
through the descending snows; she saw her 
stop, press her hands to her head and fall. Has- 
tening to her side, she raised her in her arms, 
and seeking s sheltered spot, laid her there, 
wrapping her carefully in her own blanket. Tho 
girl then sat down beside her, and took her head 
on her knees, waiting patiently till she should 
revive. 

Martha was unconscious a long time. Just as 
she opened her eyes there was the report of a 
gan. The sound recalled her to the outer world, 
and the realization of her condition. 

“Where am I?” ahe asked, looking at her un- 
known friend. 

“Hush! be still! you are safe!” said the 
Indian maiden. 

The echoes of another gun vibrated through 
the woods, 

“They have attacked my father’s cabin!” 
cried Martha, attempting to rise to her feet. 
“Do not detain me—let me go and share their 
fate!” 

She struggled to go, but the girl held her. 
Fortunately sho became unconscious again. 
When she recovered her faculties all was quiet in 
the direction of Serjent’s dwelling. The red 
maiden was preparing to go her way. 

“The vengeance of Sagamore John is complet- 
ed. By this time his face is turned towards the 
distant wigwams. Go back in safety,” she said. 

Martha rose and kissed the girl affectionately ; 
& moment more and she was pursuing her way 
towards the lodges of her people, while Martha 
retraced her steps slowly, with fearful forebodings. 

The cabin door stood open; there were san- 
guinary stains upon the threshold. She entered 
with feelings of dread impossible to describe. A 
terrible spectacle presented itself—Her father’s 
body, mutilated and lifeless, was stretched upon 
the floor. Where were the rest of the family she 
had left but a little while before! She called 
them by name. Alas! there was no answer— 
they were on the weary march to Canada; the 
family circle was broken forever. Mrs Serjent, 
it was afterwards learned, was despatched by a 
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single blow of the hatchet while exerting her fee- 
ble strength to ascend a hill, which proved too 
rugged for her efforts. 

It may be supposed that Martha passed a mis- 
erable night alone with the remains of her father, 
with the realization, also, of the mournful change 
that had taken place in the household. 

Near morning she thought sho heard sounds 
indicative of the proximity of enemies, and had 
scarcely time to conceal herself behind the am- 
ple, old-fashioned chimney, before the door was 
thrown open and six Indians rushed in, as she 
could see from her hiding-place. But she was 
soon relieved from apprehension as she perceived 
that their object was not murder and plunder, 
but to find a place of concealment. It appeared 
from their conversation that a party of twelve 
men were close at hand, and it was from them 
they were anxious to escape. 

‘The cellar was acceesible—as was common in 
those days—by a trap door, which they raised. 
Passing through the aperture into the darkness 
below, they drew the trap into its place. This 
was barely accomplished when Martha heard the 
party approaching which had excited their fears. 
It was led by John Lewis, who had been to the 
station. Captain Howe had sent him wih 
twelve men to conduct Serjent and his family t 
the garrison, forcibly, if need be. He was wo 
late; Serjent had paid the penalty for his rash- 
ness. Lewis was shocked with what he beheld. 
Pale and agitated he contemplated the work of 
the red men and thought of Martha ; bat Martha 
herself silenced his fears by springing from her 
hiding plage to his arms, where she swooned. 
Her nervous system had sustained such a heavy 
shock that it was several days before she could 
remember what had transpired, or render a con- 
nected account of what she had witnessed. 

Meantime the soldiers spread their blankets 
over the trap door, and slept several hours with- 
out mistrusting what kind of visitors were in the 
cellar. Later in the day, while they were burying 
the body of Serjent, the Indians made their way 
out and escaped ; but it was afterwards discover. 
ed that they had no agency in the tragedy of 
Sagatabscot Hill. 

Martha rewarded young Lewis for his devotion 
by the gift of her hand. 


> 





Tax Eatinc-Hovusse Waitzr.—Did youever 
ask a waiter, when the bill of fare was new laid, 
what he’d got? His answer might be repeated 
as follows: ‘ Haunchavenison, breastervealan- 
oysters, very nice; curry fowl, rosegoose, legger- 
eal pan sparrowhawks Pa or, at least, it sounds 

e that. 
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WINTRY KNELLS. 


BY J. DAY BARRON. 


‘They are ringing, ringing, ringing, 
‘Through the leafless, sapless trees ; 

And the birds have hushed their singing, 
For they mourn the summer’s breeze. 


‘They are moazing, moaning, mosaing, 
In the sober, solemn pines; 

Like a guilty spirit groaning 
For the peace it never finds. 





And the fitful clouds are sailing 
Athwart the leaden sky. 


‘They ary shricking, shricking, shticking, 
In a weird and fearfal tone; 

Like a guilty spirit speaking, 
‘Whose last fond hope is gone. 


They are sighing, sighing, sighing, 
In the distance—far away; 

Like a faithful Christlan dying, 
‘Whose lamp has burned away. 


They are whistling, whistling, whistling, 
Through the frost-king's glittering gems; 
And the leafless trees are bristling 
With thetr pearly diadems. 


‘They are telling, telling, telling, 
Of the bright day yet in store; 
When the buds will all be swelling, 

And old winter’s reign is o'er. 


re 
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BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Ove ship lay at Diamond Point, below Cal- 
tutta, and close by lay another American ship, 
longing to New York, which was both owned 
md commanded by Captain Lemuel Rowe. I 
iad known Rowe when he was a poor boy, and 
‘knew that he had gained his present position of 
realth by a peculiar stroke of luck. His wife 
vas with him, and she was one of the most 
veautifal women I ever saw, being not only em- 
tently handsome, but possessing one of those 
tces which at once appeal to the nobler and 
vurer affections of the heart, and excite respect. 
n Calcntta, she had been the acknowledged 
elle, though some of England’s fairest flowers 
(nobility were there. 

One day, Captain Rowe came on board our 
hip to take dinner. I had renewed the ac- 
(aintance of bygone times, and I found him 
uther proad, than otherwise, of having once 
en poor. After dinner, we lighted our cigars 
iad went upon deck, where we sat down and 


enjoyed the cool evéning breeze that came 
sweeping up the great river. Thus had we 
spent an hour, when Captain Fifield, our own 
commander, asked Rowe if he had any objeo- 
tions to giving us a little sketch of his life. 

“The fact is,” said Fifield, “ we have heard a 
thousand ramors concerning your marriage, and 
if you have no objections—” 


“Not at all,” broke in Rowe, with a smile. 


‘He was a perfect pattern of a man—tall, pow- 
erful, and handsome. ‘They have their yarns 
on the forecastle, where Jack tells his adven- 
tures; and I don’t know why we may not have 
astory of the quarter-deck. At all events, you 
shall have one; so listen: 

“ Few youths can well be poorer than I was at 
the age of fourteen. I had just rags enough to 
cover my nakedness, and that was all. I hadno 
stick with a bundle on it, for I had nothing to 
make a bundle of. In that plight, I found my- 
self in the city of New York. One night, I 
slept on one of the wharves, and on the next 
morning, I begged my breakfast at the kitchen 
of a gentleman’s house, and then started on the 
search for work. I was obliged to beg a dinner, 
which I got on board a North River sloop. 
About three o’clock, I came to a great store, 
where I asked for work, as I had done at a hun- 
dred others above it on the same street. The 
owner’s name was Osgood—Laban Osgood. He 
asked me all about my former life, and then 
wished to know if I would go to sea. I told him 
yes. Then he told me there was a ship just 
ready to sail, of which he was part owner, and 
in which he intended to take passage with his 
family, and that she was short of men. He gave 
me a letter to the captain,and then sent a boy 
to conduct me to the ship, which lay at one of 
the North River slips. The captain’s name was 
Bailey. He was a bluff, stern man, but honor 
able and just. I informed him that I had lived 
upon the water about Long Island Sound nearly 
half the time since I was big enough to sail a 
boat, and though I had never been to sea, yet 
that I felt sure I could very soon learn the ropes. 
He asked me a host of questions, and finally 
told me that he should be glad to have me ship 
for the voyage to Canton and back. 

“T think that that moment was about the hap- 
piest I had ever experienced up to that time—in 
fact, I know it was. After I had signed the pa- 
pers, I received an advance of two months’ 
wages, and with this money I purchased such 
clothing as I needed, and on the evening of the 
next day, I looked as spruce as any of them. 
On the third day after I had shipped, we hauled 
out into the stream, and were towed out by a 
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steamer ; and then Mr. Osgood and his family 
came on board. His family only consisted of 
himself and wife, and one child—a daughter 
named Florence, who was then only twelve years 
of age. Mr. Osgood had a great desire to go 
out, partly on business, and as his wife and 
daughter were anxious to see the world, he readily 

_ consented to take them with him. He said he 
had been confined to his counting-house for 
twenty years, and he was now going to take a 
wider range just for the air and variety; and his 
wife said the same, save that she had been con- 
fined to the coach and drawing-room, instead of 
the counting-house. But they were a happy 
trio, and were bound to enjoy themselves. This 
was the merchant’s second wifo. He had had no 
children by his first wife. 

“Tt is natural for children to seek children’s 
company ; but I might have been in their com- 
pany for years, and I should neyer have dared to 
advance beyond the distant respect I felt for the 
favored ones. But Florence was not so reserved. 
Remember—she was twelve, and I only four- 
teen, and I, too, the only boy on board. She 
sought my company, and by the time we had 
been at sea a month, she could not have clung 
more fondly to an own brother than she did to 
me. Her father smilod upon our sports, and 
more than once did he get me relieved from 
duty, that I might entertain his child. Of 
course, I don’t wish to flatter myself, but I 
must be allowed to say that I was always called 
, 8 rema:kably good-looking boy. 

“ Well, we were on board that ship a year, 
and whenever Mr. Osgood went on shore, he in- 
variably took me with him as a sort ofvalet. Of 
course, the parents dreamed not of the feelings 
which were springing up in the souls of those 
two children; if they had, the companionship 
would have been severed in a moment. When 
we reached New York, we were both a year 
older, and I loved that gentle girl with a love 
that occupied my whole soul—and I had told 
her so ; and, more still, she had told me the same 
in return. 

“For a year after this, Mr. Osgood kept me 
in his store as 4 messenger, and gave me a home 
beneath his own roof. At the end of this time, 
I was sixteen and Florence fourteen. I felt 
quite a man then in my love, and had even talked 
to Florence about being married. She was still 
the same, loving me with her whole soul, and 
thinking no harm of it. Mr. and Mrs. Osgood 
seemed to take no notice of our intimacy, and 
so our lives moved on another year in the same 
smooth way. When I was seventeen years old 
—it was during the very week on which my birth- 
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day occurred—Mrs. Osgood discovered the se- 
cret of our love. Florence told me of it. But 
they said nothing to me of it, only on the next 
day the merchant informed me that he had se 
cured an excellent chance for me to go to ses 
once more. It was for an India voyage, and J 
was informed that if I studied the profession as 
might, I should have a mate’s berth on the next 
voyage. This was for the purpose of keeping 
me at sea. 

“Before I went, I saw Florence alone, and 
she swore that she would never marry any bot 
me. So I went away as happy as need be. 
‘When we reached Calcutta, our second mate 
died. The third mate was promoted, and I took 
his place. When we returned, I saw Florence, 
and she was the same as ever. I next went as 
second mate, for I had worked hard, and studied 
well. When I was nineteen, I took the office of 
first mate, and gave my employers and my cap- 
tain perfect satisfaction. When I returned from 
this voyage, I was going on towards twenty-one 
years of age. I had laid up some three thousand 
dollars, and now resolved to ask Mr. Osgood for 
his danghter’s hand. I went to his house, and 
did so. At first, he seemed to be perfectly asto- 
ished—and then angry. He accused me of se 
ducing away his child’s affections, and ended by 
bidding me quit his house and never enter itagsin. 

“T will not attempt to tell you how I felt. I 
remember very well that I left, and that for s 
while I was blinded by passion ; and during that 
time, I was foolish enough to speak to some of 
my shipmates of the subject in my vengefal 
mood. But when I became cool, and reflected 
upon all that Osgood had done for me, my feet 
ings began to take a new turn, I saw that be 
had been more than a father to me, for few fath- 
ers could have extended to me such patronage as 
he had done. I know the feelings of the aristo- 
cratic parents, and when I came to reflect upon 
my own circumstances and position, I felt thatI 
had no just cause of complaint. I had knows, 
three years before, the sentiments of the parents 
upon the subject, and I could not blame them 
now for adhering to their former resolution. 

“Tt was nearly a month after the meeting with 
the merchant, that the train of circumstances 
commenced which gave me a wife. Our ship lay 
at the wharf ready for her load, and one even- 
ing, while I was alone upon the quarter-deck, 
two men came on board, and after a variety of 
questions, they asked me if I was not the man 
who had had something to do with Mr. Laban 
Osgood. I informed them that I was. They 
then asked me if I had not sworn that I would 


be revenged upon him. 
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“« By some strange freak of thought, the idea 
atonce came to me that these two men had 
some evil intent upon the old merchant, and 
wished for my assistance ; and with it came the 
determination to work for the old man’s good, if 
I could, for I could not forget all the good he 
had done forme. So I answered them in such a 
way as to lead them on. I pretended to be very 
anxious for vengeance, and they believed mo. 
Gradually I learned that one of them had just 
been released from prison, where he hadj been 
confined four years upon complaint of Mr. Os- 
good for stealing; and that the other had been 
tarned away from the merchant’s employ on ac- 
count of his dishonesty, and that he had also 
lost three or four opportunities for a place, on 
account of Osgood’s making known his crime to 
those who would otherwise have hired him. 0, 
I pretended to be very savage, and thus I gleaned 

the whole of their plot. 

“«He’s rained us,’ said one of them, ‘and 
now we'll take amends at our own will.” 

“T saw clearly that they were desperate char- 
acters, and that they knew no such thing as 
moral fear. When their plan was all opened, it 
amounted to this: They meant to enter the 
house at night and rob it of all that was worth 
omrying off, and to kill any one who interfered. 
As to Mr. Osgood, they would rather kill him 
than not, and I could see that the fear of possi- 
ble detection was all that withheld them. Bat 
their chief object in hunting me out, was to get 
aplan of the house, for they had never been in- 
side of it, and to gain my farther assistance, if 
possible. I gave them a thorough plan of tho 
werchant’s house, describing where he kept his 
money when he had it by him, and where all the 
gold and silver plate was. They then stated 
that they meant to make the attempt on the next 
night, and asked me if I could go with them. I 
told them I wonld if I could, but I feared that I 
thould have to start for Boston on the very next 
morning, and that I must be gone several days. 
Yet I hoped they would succeed—I gave some 
more severe flings at Osgood—and then told 
them over again how they could gain entrance to 
the house. I told them to come to the ship on 
the next day, and if I was not thero, they would 
know I had gone to Boston. But I begged of 
them, if I did go, to let me see them when I got 
back. This they promised, and then they went 
away. 

“On the next morning, I went to the street 
where Mr. Osgood lived, but I did not call. I 
had thought of placing them on their guard, but 
Ifeared they might thus be led to thwart the 
very object I had in view, which was to arrest 
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the villains and place them beyond the power of 
doing more harm. I kept myself concealed all 
day, and when evening came, I went to the po- 
lice-office and obtained two good stout men to 
go with me and watch the movements of the rob- 
bers. We concealed ourselves in a narrow alley 
directly opposite Osgood’s house, and there we 
remained until midnight. It was nearly fifteen 
minutes after the city clocks had struck twelve 
that we saw two men come crouching along an- 
der thé shade of the buildings, upon our side of 
the street. They reached a point opposite the 
merchant’s house, and then crossed over. At 
that moment, I saw a light in one of the front 
chambers. It was gone, however, in a moment, 
but it sufficed to show me that some one was up 
in the house. 

“T could see by the starlight that these were 

the men who had visited me the evening before. 
They stopped when they reached the door of the 
house, bat only fora moment. Then they went 
to the gate of the carriage-way and climbed over. 
I knew where they would enter the house, for I 
had explained to them the easiest way——I 
want you to remember one thing here. I had 
not in the least set them on to this work, for 
they were fully resolved before they saw me, and 
had their time set. All I had done was towards 
trapping them.—We waited a few moments, 
until we imagined that the villains would have 
had time to enter the house, and then we went 
after them. I still had a key to the small gate 
—one which J had never given up—and thus we 
passed easily into the back yard. We found one 
of the kitchen windows open, and in we went 
ina trice. 
We listened a few moments in the kitchen, but 
could hear nothing, and I then started to lead 
the way up stairs. The kitchen was a story 
lower than the front hall on the street, and just 
as we reached this hall, I heard a quick cry in 
the hall above, and then followed the shuffling of 
feet. I knew that cry. I had a policeman’s 
club, and grasping it firmly in my hand, I leaped 
up the stairs. At the farther end of the hall, I 
saw @ female form, and a man close upon her 
with a knife in his hand, and I heard him say, 
with an oath: 

“« Make the least noise, and I’ll let out your 
heart’s blood on the spot !’ 

“Next I heard a low, supplicating moan from 
the female. It was Florence—I knew it well. 
With one wild bound, I leaped forward, and 
with all my power in that one arm, I brought 
the thick lignumvits club down upon the vil 
lain’s head. He sank upon the floor like a lump 
of lead, without sound or motion. 
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«¢Where is the other one?’ I asked, as I 
caught Florence to my arms. 

«In my father’s room,” site gasped. 

“So into the old man’s room I hastened, 
with the officers after me. We found the old 
merchant upon the floor, and the robber just in 
the act of raising his knife. My club descended 
upon his head ere his knife could fall. 

“ The officers now came forward and lifted the 
villain up, but he was dtill senseless, and so 
they bore him down. But the man in the hall 
was dead. I had broken his skull completely 
in. With Florence half fainting in my arms, I 
told Mr. Osgood the whole story, from first to 
last; and then I learned that his wife was very 
unwell, and that he and his child had been up 
with her. Thus had they been in the robbers’ way. 

“«Mr, Osgood,’ I said, as I placed Florence 
upon a seat, ‘you have been very kind to me— 
taore than a father—and I hope this act may be 
some faint mark of my gratitude. If I have 
saved your life, it is no more than you have 
done for me. You may rest now, sir, for your 
enemies are past harming you.’ 

“With that, I turned and left the house in 
company with the officers; and the fellow whom 
Thad last struck did not recover until we had 
reached the station-house. On the next day, 
Mr. Osgood sent for me to come to his house. I 
will not tell you all he said, for you can imagine 
eomething from the circumstances. But I will 
tell you one thing he said, and what he did at 
the same time. He took his daughter’s hand 
and placed it in mine; and he told me I had 
saved the dear girl’s life, and he made me prom- 
ise that I would never forsake her, never treat 
her unkindly, but always love and protect her. 
And I have kept my promise Tho old man has 
been dead now three years, and I have come to 
settle up the last of his business here. Florence 
would not let me come alone. I was her com- 
panion during her first voyage, and she would be 
mine now.” 





TME UBE OF OIL. 

In this country, children are “perpetuall: 
watered,” as though they were amphibious ant 
mals. {n the East In ies, children are rarely 
washed with water ; but they are oiled every day. 
A child’s head can be kept much cleaner if oiled, 
than without it, and many young persons with 
hectic cheeks would probably never know the 
last days of consumption, if their parents would 
insist on having the chests, back and limbs 
anointed with sweet oil two or three times a 
week. The Hebrew physicians seem to have 
considered oil as more ‘flcacious than any other 
remedy. The sick were always anointed with 
oil, as the most wonderful means that was known 
of checking disease.— Christian Freeman. 
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“FOR MOTHER'S SAKE.” 

A father and son were lately fishing near New 
York city. The boat was suddenly copeient Sat 
they were thrown into the water. father, 
who was not an swimmer, while his soa 
could not swim at all, at once commenced to aid 
the lad. He, seeing that his father was 
exhausted, calmly said to him: “Never mi 
me, save yourself for mother’s sake.” God bless 
that boy, and God be thanked that both wee 
rescued from the peril in which they were involved. 
“For mother’s sake!” There spoke a true son 
end atrue hero. He knew that his tender years 
illy fitted him to support and sustain her who bose 
him—that if his father perished she might be re 
duced to want and sorrow. So he bid his soul be 
quiet amid the troubled waters, amid the excite 
ment and apprehension that such a scene mast 
eagender, and resolved to die for his mother, us 
less, indeed, some hand was stretched forth for 
his safety and the safety ofhis father. It wasall 
right, becanse it was done “for mother’s sake.”— 

few York Atlas. - 





JOHN BUNYAN. 

*_ Lord Campbell, the present distinguished Chief 
Justice of England, in remarking upon the Pit 

im’s Progress, says: “ Little do we know what 

dallowed to a ite 
and allowed to enjoy his lil A 
no doubt, would have returned to his trade, fill- 
ing up his intervals of leisure with field preach 
ing; his name would not have survived his own 
generation, and he would have done little for the 
religious improvement of mankind. The prisoo 
doors were shut upon him for twelve yearn Be 
ing cut off from the external world, he com- 
muned with his own soul, and inspired by Him 
who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire, he composed 
the noblest all Fy; the merit of which was firs 
discovered b: ‘he lowly, but which is now lsod- 
ed by the refined critic, and which has done more 
to awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts 
Christian morality, than all the sermons shat 
have been published by all the prelates of the 
Anglican Charch.”—Iilustrated News. 





PRACTICAL FALSEHOODS. 


Lies of action are blood relation to lies of 
ch, and oral lies constitute a small share of 

e falsehoods in the world. There are lies of 
custom and lies of fashion—lies of padding and 
lies of whalebone—lies of the first water in dis 
monds of , and unblushing blushes of lies 
which a shower would give a different complex- 
ion ; the politician’s lies, who like a circus rider, 
strides two horses at once—the coquette’s lies, 
who, like a professor of legerdemain, keeps sx 
plates cnens at a time—ttes sandwiched 


argains—lies of li , behind repab- 
lican coaches, in all the pomp of Id band and 
buttons—lies of red tape and ing-wax—lies 


from the cannon’s mouth—lies in tne name of 
glorious principles that might make dead heroes 
clatter in their graves—Malakoffs of lies, standing 
upon sacred dust, and lifting their audaciou 
pinnacles in the very light of the eternal heaven. 
—Chapin. 


‘TER HAUNTED SHIP. 


PM £4D TO-NIGHT. 


BY Lizzie Rar. 


‘©, ask me not to jon the ring, 

From whence those joyous notes arise, 
& merry song I hear them sing, 

But ah, my heart reaponds in sighs, 
‘The starting tear bedims mine eye, 
‘T'm sad to-night—pleese pass me by. 


INey, tell me net that “ friendshtp's beams ” 
Now brightly gild the closing day, 

“My heart is with its early dreams, 
T cannot call it thence away. 

*Tis listening now to other lays, 

Fis living over by-gone days. — 


‘Nor tell me yet, that “lays of love’” 
‘Will now your joyous notes prolong, 
‘Too deeply they my spirit move, 
I cannot join you in the song. 
For O, I’ve heard those same sweet lays 
From other friends, in by-gone days. 


‘Where are they now, those friends so dear, 
So fondly loved in earlier days? 

Alas! not one is with you there! 
Then ask me not to join your lays— 

IT cannot quell the rising sigh, 

Tm sad to-night—O pass mé by. 





THE HAUNTED SHIP. 





BY HORACB B. STANIFORD. 


Carrarm Gasrarp Fexwicx came home in 
the ship ‘‘ Our Lady.” He was a good seaman, 
aafl an expert navigator; but he wasa man of 
deep, bitter passions, who knew no feeling but 
revenge in connection with any injury, real or 
suppesed. Luke Leeman had come home in the 
“Our Lady” in the capacity of first mate. He 
wad a mild, generous man, and the sailors loved 
him well. Fenwick was not long in discovering 
that the men obeyed his mate more cheerfally 
than they did himself, and that what they did 
for him doggedly and sullenly, they would do for 
Leeman cheerfully and gladly. He professed to 
imagine that his mate had been poisoning the 
minds of the crew against him, and thus he al- 
lowed himself to cherish a feeling of bitter ha- 
teed against the unoffending mate. And then 
Leeman’s very mildness gave him cause for ill 
feeling, for he could never get him into a brawl, 
nor manage to make him degrade himself before 
themen. In his wrath, the captain had ordered 
his mate to flog one of the men, bat this Leeman 
flatly refased to do, and from that moment Fen- 
wick hated him. 

Towards the end of the voyage Fenwick con- 
wived, after bee trials, to get Leeman pro- 
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voked, and a quarrel ensued, which resulted in 
direct challenge from the captain. The whole 
crew had been spectators of the scene, and Lee 
man accepted the warlike proposal. On the 
very next day after landing at the wharf, the 
captain and his mate went over beyond Flash- 
ing, Long Island, taking two of the crew with 
them as seconds for Leeman, while the second 
and third mates went with Fenwick. At the 
first fire, Leeman fell. His adversary’s ball bad 
strack him in the forehead. 

“He's dead!” uttered Sam Natter, an old 
foretopman, who had gone out. “ Your bullet’s 
gone right through his head, sir!” 

Captain Fenwick gazed fer a moment upon 
the fallen man, and then started off in company 
with his mates, leaving the two seamen to take 
care of the body. 

In the course of a month, the ship was ready 
to sail again, and the same crew were engaged 
as before. Fenwick had supposed that most of 
the men would have refused to sail with him 
again; but they consented at once to ship, and 
only one man was added. John Savage was 
appointed first mate—he had been second mate 
before—and Miles Brown, who had been third 
mate, was elevated to the next higher office. 

Captain Fenwick was more harsh and cruel 
than ever. He had no one now to thwart him 
in his vengeance, and he gave full scope to his 
feelings. But his actions were not all natural, 
He seemed to be haunted by a spectre, for he 
was often seen to shudder when standing all 
dlone and thinking, and it was soon evident that 
he vented his spleen upon his men for the pur- 
pose of keeping his mind from this dark ponder- 
ing upon the past. At all events, he was now 
savage and cross, and he did really seem to 
long for occasion to punish his crew. 

One night, after Fenwick had been more than 
usually ugly on deck, he descended to his cabin 
and turned in. He was alone, for his mates 
were on deck. He was more than usually de- 
pressed, and for a long while he lay uneasy in 
his berth. At length there came a deep, heavy 
groan to hisears. He started up, and with a 
pele, frightened look, he gazed about him. He 
was a coward, morally and spiritually ; and, like 
most of his class and station, very superstitious. 
He could see nothing, and soon lay down 
again ; but hardly had his head touched the pil- 
low, when the groan was repeated louder than 
before, Again he started up, and this time he 
heard a voice. It said: 

“Gaspard Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
your tomb !” 

The words were spoken so deeply that they 
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seemed to come from the very waters beneath the 
@ip. The captain hastened from his bunk, 
and having put on his pea-jacket and hat, he 
went on deck, where the cool night breeze strack 
gratefully upon his hot brow. 

“Captain,” said Savage, as the former came 
up, “the men swear the ship is haunted.” 

“What?” uttered Fenwick, starting with a 
fearfal shudder. 

“ They say the old ship is haunted—that they 
hear deep, unearthly groans at night, and other 
étrange sounds.” 

“Nonsense!” whispered the captain, turning 
away. “Let me hear ’em blabbing such stuff, 
and I’ll—I'll—see !” 

‘When Mr. Brown, the second mate, went be- 
Tow, the captain followed him, and during the 
rest of the night the only voices he heard were 
in his own bosom. 

Two nights after this, when Fenwick and 
Savage were in their bunks, the dreadfal groans 
were heard again. They were deep and solemn, 
and very plain. The captain started up and 
spoke to Savage. 

“ Gaspard Fenwick. beware! This ship is 
your tomb!” 

So spoke the voice again. 

“ Bavage! Savage! Hallo, there!” 

“What is it?” asked the mate, opening his 
eyes, and raising himself upon his elbow. 

“Did you hear that voice?” asked the cap- 
tain, nervously. 

“No; what—” 

Here the mate stopped, for the deep groans 
‘were repeated. 

“Hark!” 

“ This ship is your tomb!” 

“By the powers, Fenwick, that is Leeman’s 
voice!” gasped the mate. 

“Bat Lecman’s dead and baried,” whispered 
the captain. 

“I know he is—bat—” 

“3s may be his spirit, you mean.” 

“Yes.” 

They listened awhile longer, but as nothing 
-@pore was heard, they Isy down again. 

On the following morning, Mr. Savage took 
the responsibitity of having the ship searched 
fore and aft, and below and aloft. But nothing 
could be found. The hatches were thrown off, 
and all the loose cargo overhauled ; bet without 
effect. 

From that time forward, the straage sounis 
were heard almost every night. Fenwick began 
to grow pale and haggard. “ This sftp is your 
tomb !”” rang in his ears continually, and often 
‘was it repeated to him from that drealiftl pres- 
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ence that hung about him. He was strack wid 
& mortal fear, and he could not hide it. 

The ship had entered the Mediterranean, on 
her way to Smyrna, whea, one stormy night, 
Captain Fenwick was again in his cabin alow. 
He was not well, atid he had retired to his bank 
at an early hour. The door of his state-roon 
was left open, so that he could look ont into the 
cabin. He had been trying to sleep, and had his 
eyes closed, when that deep groan sounded cow 
by him. He opened his eyes, and a low, qud 
ery of horror burst from his lips. There— 
standing in the light of the hanging-lamp—wy 
the form of Luke Leeman! It was arrayed ins 
white winding-sheet, and looked pale and dead- 
ly. Near the centre of the forehead was s dat, 
livid spot, from which the blood seemed to bk 
oozing. Slowly the form raised its finger » 
that dark death-spot, and in a hollow, eeprldin! 
voice, said : 

“Gaspard Feawiek, beware! 
your tomb?” 

The terrified captain clapped his hands upeo 
his eyes and cried out in terror. 

“ What is it?” asked Savage, who came ruh- 
ing down. 

“ See! See!” 

“Where?” 

« Has it gone?” whispered the captain, su 
ing up and looking around. 

‘But what was it?” asked the mate. 

“Leeman!” 

“ What of him *” 

“He came here—here at tay Goor—he showed 
me the death-mark upon his forehesd—he spoke! 
O, Savage, did you not see him ?” 

“No. I came down as soon as you cried ort, 
but I saw nothing. It must have been sme 
fredk of your imagination.” 


‘This ship i 


“No, no, Savage. I saw him as plainly 1 
now see you.” 
“ But I tell you he’s dead and buried.” 


And yet he was here—as you are herenow.” 

Savage himeelf began to grow fiuid so! 
doubeful. 

“ By my soul, Fenwick,” he attered, earnestly, 
“Tye often wished that I had had nothing to d0 
with that man’s death. J see him, sometins, 
just as he Inid there, dead, on the grass.” 

“Don’t speak of him,” gasped the captell- 
“Bat stop. You say you have soon him” 

“ Only in my thoughts.” 

“Then you have not seen hitn ax I heve bets 

After this, the captain tried once ure 0 
sleep, bat the “sweet restorer” came not 
him, save in urteasy, Hurried vite, thst rere’ 
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him net. Qn every night these groans were re- 
peated, and once more Mr. Savage had the ship 
searched all through, but without finding the 
least trace of anything nansual. The men were 
in the habit of gathering in knots now, and con- 
yersing in low tones upon the subject, 

“Savage,” said the captain one day, as the 
two stood together upon the quarter-deck, “it 
appears to me that the men take this thing easy. 
Talways supposed that commom seamen were 
tauch worked upon by these haanted ships.” 

80 they are, generally,” returned the mate ; 
“ but there is something curieus connected with 
this. Iam confident that this spigit, or ghost— 
ex whatever it is—gives good cheer to the men. 
Nutter and Banks both say he has appeared to 
them, and that he assured them he meant them 
well. You remember they were his seconds.” 

At this moment, Nutter cime towards the 
quarter-deck, and the captain called to him. 

“Natter,” he asked, trembling, “have you 
sen Lake Leoman ?”’ 

“1 don't know what it was, sir,” returned the 
man, shuddering. “ But something appeared to 
me on the foreeastle last Friday night. It looked 
like Leeman. It was wound all up in a white 
sheet, and had a blood-spot on his foreh 

“Did he speak to you ?” 

“Yea, sir,” answered Nutter; but he spoke 
reluctantly. 

“What did he say?” 

Iswassome time before the man would answer 
thls question. He said he would rather not tell. 

“Bat I command you.” 

“If Iwas sure yot weulin’t be angry with 
me, sir. O, I dare not tell a lie about it, for he 
looked s0 terrible ali the while he spoke.” 

‘The ‘captain promised that he would not be 
dffended, and then Nutter answered : 

“Well, sir, I was standing by the lee cat- 
bead, looking into the water, when I heard my 
tame spoken by some one behind me. I turned, 
and saw the spirit. It was dark—very dark— 
bat I could see him plainty, for he seemed to be 
kind 0’ light of himself—just like the glistening 
of the foam as it dashes out from our bows. I 
teould have run, but he stopped me by telling 
me he was not to harm me. Then he laid his 
fiager on the red spot of his forehead, and he 
sid: ‘Noter, 1am yeer friend; but he whe 
did this, shall find his tomb in this ship!’ And 
with theee words, sir, he disappeared. He seemed 
to vanish into the air.” _ 

Fenwick asked no more questions; and from 
that time he began to-grow more pele and thin 
teen before. ‘Hie trembled when he was on 
deck, and his very looks showed ‘hat he enjoyed 
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bat little aleep. Savage and Brown did all they 
could for the comfort of the crew, and they were 
often heard to express the deepest regret for the 
part they had acted against Leeman. Thoy re 
membered how generous and kind he had always 
been, and how often he discommoded himself for 
their.good. But they had not only been anxious 
te retain the favor of Captaia Fenwick, but they 
feared him, too; and they hag said as much 00 
the men. 

At length the ship entered the harbor of 
Bmyrna, and there cast anchor. Fenwick at 
once proceeded to pack up his goods, and on the 
second day after having obtained pratique, he 
took himeelf and his effects on shore. 

“ Mr. Savage,” he said, “I cannot stay in 
that ship another day. I'll make that ghosta 
lying one, at all events. We'll see whether the 
hulk of the ‘Our Lady’ is to be my tomb.” 

The mates tried to persuade him to remain, 
but he would not. He assured them that not.all 
the money in the world would tempt him to re- 
turn in the ship. And upon second thoughts, - 
they did not wonder, fer he was wasted almost 
to a skeleton now, and at that rate, he could not 
surely live during the return voyage. He begged 
ef them not to tell the truth, when they returned 
to the Stetes, but to say that he was very sick, 
and had to go on shore, On the very next dey, 
an English ship left for Gibraltar, and Fenwick 
obtained passage in her. 

Qn the evening after the Englishman sailed, 
the crew ef the “Our Lady” were all assembled 
on the quarter-deck, where a consultation was 
being held on the eubject of the command. Sav- 
age did not feel competent to take the responsi- 
bility, for he had obtained his present berth more 
from Fenwick’s exertions than from any capa- 
bility on his part. They were thus conversing, 
when they were startled by seeing a dark object 
appreaching from the forecastle. It.wasa man, 
and babited in a seaman’s garb. 

“The ghost!” gasped Savage, in terror. 

“Tis Lake Leeman !” uttered Brown, equally 
ternified. 

“ Hold, shipmates,” spoke the presence, in fa- 
miliar tones. “‘ Be not alarmed, for Lake Lee- 
man means you no harm. Jam ne ghost—nor 
am I a epirit, save such an one as may rightfully 
walk about on earth.” 

Savage and Brown were soon assured that 
Luke Leeman, in propria persona, did stand be} 
fore them, andthen they caught him by the hand 
They thanked God that they could now wipe 
their hands of his death ; and then they asked to 
know what the wonderful circumstance meant. 

“T can tell yeu all about it ina very few 
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words,” returned Leeman, after a dozen ques- 
tions upon the subject had been asked him in 
quick succession. “ You all know how long 
Fenwick had hated me because of his jealousy, 
and I knew, as you must know, that he longed 
to take my life. On that day when we went out 
to fight, I did not fire at him, for I would not 
send such a man, in such a shape, to his God. 
His ball strack me in the brow, but not fair. I 
stood side to him, and the bullet struck at an 
angle so obtuse that it glanced off. Of course, 
it stunned me; and when I came to myself, I 
found Nutter and Banks kneeling by my side. 
‘They told me that Fenwick believed me dead, 
thinking the ball had entered my skull. I was 
taken to a cottage noar by, where I soon recov- 
ered. Yet I think my mind was not wholly 
strong. It was ina morbid state, or I should not 
have done as I did. However, 1 resolved to 
punish Fenwick, for he had been worse than a 
brute, and I wished to touch the only feeling he 
possessed that held any connection with his soul 
—and that was, his superstition. And more than 
this: I believed I could save the crew from 
much evil at his hands. I communicated my 
plan to Nutter and Banks, and they urged me to 
itat once. They conferred withthe men, and all 
swore the most implicit secrecy. So when the 
officers were away from the ship, the men worked 
upon a secret hiding-place beneath the after cot 
on the starboard side of the forecastle, where 
they conveyed bedding for my uge. A secret 
passage was also opened to the hold, and in 
loading the ship, they were careful to place the 
bales and boxes so that I could easily make my 
way aft to the cabin bulkhead. Thus I could 
-enter the cabin when I pleased, and also make 
my escape as readily as necessary, for one of the 
bulkhead panels had been removed and fixed so 
that I could slide it, and so that I could also 
fasten it on the inside. The men have fed me 
regularly. After I had entirely recovered from 
the effects of the wound, I would have made my- 
self known, but I had gone so far then, that I re- 
solved to carry it through. You have seen the 
result.” 

‘No one blamed Luke Leeman. At the urgent 
solicitation of the mates and the men, he took 
command of the ship, and from that time all 
went well; and for five years, Leeman com- 
manded that same ship. 

Fenwick never saw Leeman again, but he 
learned of the deception that had been practised 
upon him, and it only served to aggravate the 
disease of mind that already preyed upon him. 
He became more savage and ugly than before, 
and once more got command of a ship, and on 
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the return voyage he was lost overboard in s 
gale of wind. Some people wondered if other 
agencies than the wind might not have hed a 
hand in this, but no regular inquiry was ever 
instituted. 





SCALING TURTLES. 


The tortoise shell of commerce is mercly the 
scales that cover the bony shield of the tarth. 
The scales are thirteen in number, varying from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness 
A large turtle will furnish about eight 
To detach this shell from the living animal isa 
cruel process, which it made my flesh creep to 
witness. The fishers do not kill the turtles; did 
they do so, they‘in a few years would exterminate 
them. When the turtle is caught, they fasten him, 
and cover his back with dried leaves and grass, 
to which they get fire. The het causes the ples 
to at their joints. knife is 
carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, and 
the lamine: lifted from the back, care being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to 
force it off antil the heat has fally prepared it for 
separation. Many turtles die under this eruel op- 
eration, but instances are numerous in which they 
are caught the second time with the oyer-coating 
reproduced ; in such cases, instead of thirteen 
pieces, it is a single piece.—Florida Gazette. 





ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 


The fortune of Baron de Rothschilds, who re 
cently died, has been valued at forty to fifty mil- 
lions of florins. The sum of 1,200,000 florins is 
destined to continue the alms which the deceased 
was in the habit of distributing e week, 08 
well as for the distribution of wood to the in 
winter. The fund for giving a dower to Jewish 
maidens receives 50,000 florins; the fand for the 
sick as woll as the Jewish hospitals, 10,000 florms 
each. The Jewish school, 50,000 florins. Sums 
of three thousand florins are bestowed on several 
Christian establishments. The clerks who have 
been more than twenty years in the firm receive 
2000 florins, the others 1000; and the juniors 
from three hundred to five hundred, Many leg- 
acies are left to servants.—Swabian Bfercury. 





IMAGINARY MONSTERS. 


In order to grow wiser, perhaps we could haré- 
ly do better than recur to the little parable, spok- 
en some time since, on the borders of Wales, by 
an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical Alliance. 
“I was going toward the hills,” he said, ‘early 
one misty morning. I saw something movi 
on the mountain side, so strange-looking that 
took it for a monster. When I came nearer to it 
I found it was aman. When I came up to him, 
Tfound he was my brother.” — Westminster Revies. 


——_+ et ____ 


Avarice is rarely the vice of a young man: it 
is rarely the vice of a great man; but Maribor 
ough was ene of the few who have, in the blocs! 
of youth, loved lucre more than wine or nocee 
and who have, at the height of greatness, lov 
lucre more than power o: 
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O, THINK OF ME. 





BY DARK SYBIL. 





Not when thy heart with mirth is light, 
And friends around thee amile, 

When on thy path the sun beams bright, 
And earthly joys beguile. 


Mot when thou’st yielded to the spell 
Of music's soothing power, 

Nor when the chilling word “ farewell * 
Bespeaks the parting hour. 


Bat when thy heart la weary, love, 
And all seems dark to thee, 

O, let one sunbeam plerce the gloom, 
And that my memory. 


‘When hearts you trust a mask unfold 
I¢ chills thine own to see, 

Then nestle closer to mine own, 
Yor I'll be true to thee. 


And when the world is cold and stern, 
And darkly frowns on thee, 

‘Then from its heartisssness O turn, 
And cherish, cheriah me. 
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. Brera 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ir was a morning in early June, soft, warm and 
odorous. Not with bright and dazzling sunshine, 
bat with a dreamy, hushed murmuring sound of 
leaves and quiet streams, and a soft, grayish at- 
mosphere that comes upon the sense deliciously. 
The air was heavy with flower scents, and as the 
breeze came pleasantly to the cheek, it seemed to 
whisper of the roses it had lingered to caress. 

Ina large room, at the very top of an old fash- 
ined mansion, an artist stood before his easel, 
surveying the portrait which had just received the 
finishing touches from his long, palo fingers. 
Pressing the edge of his palette to his lips, he 
gazed thoughtfally on the hard, cold face that 
met his eye, and after pondering well the harsh 
and severe lineaments, his gaze lowered gradnal- 
ly from the portrait to his*own feet, which were 
powerless, unless aided by crutches on which he 
Row stood leaning. 

He turned suddenly away as if a sharp pang 
bed shot throngh his frame, and pressing his 
hand upon his heart, he conghed slightly and in 
moment his lips were red with blood. He sat 
down and wiped away tha crimson stream with 
his handkerchief, and as it still came faster and 
faster, be smiled, faintly. 

“This will finish me, perhaps,” said the boy ; 
for he was but a child in ycars, and the lameness 
under which he saffored made him look young by 
Teducing his height. 
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He sat there, vainly trying to stanch the blood, 
until he reached forward to a small table on which 
stood a pitcher of water and a small cup of salt. 
These he mixed and swallowed hastily, and in a 
few moments the purple tide ceased. A light rap 
atthe door made him start. He called, faintly, 
“Come in,” and there entered a young girl of 
small and delicate figure, and a face which was 
absolutely startling in its beauty. 

“ A soft, rich bloom overspread cheeks whose 
olive hue made her seem still more beautifal, 
while eyes of liquid black were so shaded by the 
long, dark lashes as to give sweetness to what 
might otherwise have seemed too piercing, and 
her mouth betrayed the loveliest of teeth and the 
sweetest of smiles; and yet there was a likeness, 
strongly marked and peculiar, to the face on the 
canvass. As she entered, Michael Waldmyer at 
tempted to conceal the traces of his recent suffer 
ing, but her quick eye saw them and she faltered 
and turned pale. “It is nothing—absolutely 
nothing, Madeline. It was only an accidental fit 
of coughing which produced it.” Madelie look- 
ed mournfully at the blood drops on his clothes, 
and then at the crutches which leaned against his 
chair. Ho watched her look and smiled again, 
for he was sure of Madeline Hargrave’s love, even 
thongh he did have to use those appendages to 
his footsteps ; and he knew that in hor eyes, they 
were no bar to his fame and no hindrance to his 
goodness. 

Boy as ho was, Michael Waldmyer had already 
designed and executed works, which, in some 
countries would have brought him wealth and 
fame; and even here, his brother artists all ac- 
knowledged his genius without a shade of envy, 
for he had won them all by his sufferings, and his 
sweetness of temper. 

“Why, here is father’s picture all finished,” 
said Madeline, “but, dearest Michael, he surely 
has not a face so stern and harsh as you have pic- 
tured him.” 

“Just so he looked, Lina, when I asked him 
for your hand. He was absolutely terrible in 
his expression. I confess that J copied that very 
look. It was in my memory too strong not to 
be mingled with every touch of the brush. 

Mr. Hargrave had employed Waldmyer to 
paint his own portrait, because it was the fash- 
ion to patronize the lame artist, and wealthy 
friends had urged him to do so; but had he 
dreamed of his presumption in thinking of his 
daughter, his anger would have been most terri- 
ble. She had met Waldmyer, at a village on 
the sea-coast, where she had passed the preceding 
summer, and where he, too, had passed several 
months. His genius, his talents, and the serene 
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beauty of a face semewhat mournful in its ex- 
pression, with large melancholy eyes that looked 
ont from their blue depths like moonlight from 
the blue vault of the sky, and the infirmity which 
appealed so strongly to her pitying nature, had 
conquered Madeline’s heart, and when they re- 
tarned from their summer abode to the gayer 
scenes of the city, she would not have exchanged 
the love of the lame artist for that of the highest 
fm the land. But when actually at home, with 
hearta fall of the sweet memories of the moon- 
light scenes where they first talked of love, both 
felt the cold reality of their position. 

Madeline feared her father, for he was cold- 
hearted and austere to others, if not to herself, 
and he paid # worship to wealth which she could 
not share. To her, a home in the wilderness 
with Michael Waldmyer by her side, would be 
sweet indeed. 

“ 
stangeintn erence 
Would shine a palace bright for her—”? 
ithe were her companion. 

Of late, she had feared for his health, for twice 
before this, she had seen him wipe the blood from 
his lips, and each time had experienced a heart 
quake which told her how dear he had become 
to her; birt he had laughed at her fears, and as- 
sured her that it was accidental and not at all 
alarming. And Madeline, young and inexperi- 
enced in sickness, was easily persuaded to be 
Heve him. 

“TI must not stay here,” she said, as she turn- 
ed away from the contemplation of that pale face, 
“Papa is coming here, and I would rather not 
meet him.” 

He called her to his side again and she bent 
over him with a leving smile. 

“Let me show you this letter, dearest,” be said, 
taking one from the table before him. 

It was from a well known gentleman of great 
wealth, who was noticed for his liberality to young 
and indigent artists ; and who had becoms sin- 
gularly interested in Waldmyer. In the letter 
he had generously offered to take upon hizaself 
the whole expense of a voyage te Italy and a 
year’s study there, if he would goatonce; prom- 
ising patronage and influence after his return. 

“ Shall I go, Lina?” 

“Go! certainly, you must and shall go, Mi- 
chael. Why, you would be mad not to accept this 
offer. Besides, do you know that if you go to 
Ttaly and succeed—as I know you will—my 
father would be proud to receive you when you 
return under the auspices of such a man as Mr. 
Lennox? Nay, you will think me unmaidenly if 
I say all that I was about to utter.” 
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Then, as if strack by a new thought, she said, 
“ yes, Italy will be the very thing for that terrible 
cough. Indeed you will go, Michael—and go 
now, yes, go now.” 

The young girl was beseeching her lover to parr 
from her, even with tearful eyes, and he smilingty 
told her so. But she persisted, and soon left him 
to his own meditations upon the subject. 

Rome! Italy! The very goal to which his 
thoughts had flown a thousand times, and as of- 
ten returned as did the dove to the ark. Would 
his foet touch the land so beautified and hallowed 
by the art he loved? True, it would separate 
him from Madeline, but they were both young; 
and, as she said, when he had gained a name, 
perhaps he might dare to love her. He decided 
to go, and wrote a few brief but grateful lines 
Mr. Lennox, signifying his acceptance of his gea- 
erous offer. 

He had jast sealed his letter when Mr. Har- 
grave came in. He was, as usual, very stately 
and magnificent. He came to look at his pio 
ture for the last time before it should be removed 
to his house, 

“ You have an expression there, young man” 
(he said this very pompeualy), “ which I am not 
conscious of wearing. Will you amend your 
work.in that respect?” 

Waldmyer bowed acquiescence and with a few 
strokes of the pencil, he changed the expression 
to a grave but pleasant one. 

“Better, much better, and I flatter myself 
much more natural. When shall I send for 
this?” 

“ To-morrow, if you please, sir.”” 

Mr. Hargrave gathered up his gloves and hat, 
and was leaving the room, when Waldmyer, who 
had exerted himself too much, was again attack- 
ed as before, and the red stream was flowing from 
hfs lips. 

“Bless me, Mr. Waldmyer! let me calla phy 
sician.” Hecould only answer by a sign not 
todo so. Mr. ve handed a glass of wa- 
ter and held it softly to his lips. He was tonched 
by Waldmyer’s gentle and patient look. 

“Tam truly sorry for you,” he said, in a tone 
unlike his usual imperious one. ‘“ You mast go 
to a warmer climate, Mr. Waldmycr. Unquee 
tionably it would be better for you than this 
changeful one which tries even my healthful 
framo,” and he bowed “himself from the room. 

Hargrave was a man, after all, of kind fectings 
and strong benevolence. Perhaps he was not 0 
much to blame for not wishing Madeline to mar 
ry ono like Waldmyer. He was poor, ill and 
lame; and in his heart, Michael, ever candid and 
right-jndging, could not censure him for the part 
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which he had taken ; while yet he sighed bitterly 
over the destiny which seamed to separate him 
from Madeline Hargrave. 

Madeline had gone from Waldmyer’s room to 
the house of a dear friend, Alice Clifford, to 
whom the lovera had mutually confided their 
hopes and fears. Alice was the niece of 
Mr. Lennox, who had been so generous to 
Waldmyer, and it was partly by her representa- 
tions, that her uncle had become so interested in 
the youthful artist. 

“You will not hinder this, Madeline,” said 
Alice. Do not! for I feel that it is his only 
chance for life. I speak plainly, for 7ou must see 
that Waldmyer is dying by inches—not so much 
from ill health, as that he is so hemmed in by 
circumstances, so narrowed in his prospects, that 
he has become hopeless of the future. I have 

talked long and earnestly with him, dear Lina, 
snd this is my coaviction, that he must go or 
die!” 

Madeline thought of the blood, and shuddered. 

“I will urge him to go, Alice,” she answered. 
“T have done so already. God knows that I 
would not stand in his path. I will go to him 
again,” and she added, with a quivering lip, 
" poor fellow, he shall go.” 

She did go to him and he consented to go. 
Over their last parting, we must not linger. It 
was fall of a sorrow too sacred to be revealed’; 
the sorrow which looks on death as near and 

It was on a morning in the latte? part of July, 
that Waldmyer sailed for Italy. He arrived in 
safety, and wrote, full of hope and reviving health, 
to Madeline. Several months elapsed after this, 
and he was rarely heard from. Alice Clifford, 
however, received a letter from a friend at Rome, 
which contained this paragraph: . 

“By the way,’ Alice, one of your farfamed 
American youths, whose praises you have so of- 
ten trumpeted, is here ; and if those who are tall 
md straight and healthy among them can 
compare with this one, I will concede to you 
what I have so often dispated—the superiority of 
American artista in points independent of their 
st. You know that you have claimed for your 
countrymen that they were not only professional, 
bat that the profession was only an adjunct of 
the man himself; while I, alas, was forced to ad- 
mit that our artists have, in general, no claim 
—beyond their actual profession—to intellectual 
Wealth. 

“But I take it, Alice, that this*youth must be 
&@ exception ; for, although he is suffering from 
¢xceasive lameness, and is often embarrassed in 

Company, from his continual dependence on his 
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crutches, yet I assure you he is highly distinguish- 
ed here, for his professional talents, for the mourn- 
ful beauty of his face, and for his intellectual ac- 
quirements. He is studying with one of our first 
artists, and bids fair to paint well; understand 
me, Alice, not as Italians paint, but as well as 
Americans can paint, For the rest, I will only 
say that this wonderful youth is called Michael 
‘Waldmyer, and if he were not an American, I 
should expect him some day to rank with our beet 
artists.” 

“ What a teasing thing Agnes is, uncle Len- — 
nox,” said Alice, as she showed him the letter. 
“We have disputed so many times about Amer 
ican talent, that she considers herself bound to 
keep up the quarrel. Well, I forgive her in com- 
sideration of what she admits, and will go to Mad- 
eline with the letter. Even its qualified praise 
will rejoice her.” 

‘The year waned and ended, and it was not 
until the second had nearly expired, that Wald- 
myer returned to his native shores. Unknown 
to any one, Mr. Lennox had furnished him 
with the funds which should enable him to pass a 
few months *with an eminent French surgeon, 
who had so far succeeded as to allow him to 
walk without pain, and occasionally to dispense 
with any other support than a light crutch and 
another person’s arm. He thus looked a very 
litle taller than before. His face wore a more 
hopeful expression, and there wasa lighting up 
of the countenance, which no one ever saw there 
in the old time. 

Mr. Lennox did nothing by palves; and al- 
most before the arrival of the steamer that brought 
him was announced, a splendid room was fitted 
up with every requisite for the pursuit of art, 
that could be devised. 

“Who is going to wear that splendid dressing- 
gown and cap?” asked Mr. Lennox, as he saw 
Alice finishing them. 

“They are for your favorite, Mr. Waldmyer,” 
she answered. 

“Excellent! I believe they are the only 
things I did not provide. Purple velvet, I de- 
clare! Just the color of Raphael’s. Why, 
Alice, I should think yoa were in love with Mr. 
Waldmyer, yourself; I will certainly tell Lina to 
watch you or you will ran away with her lover. 
Nay, you cannot do that, Miss Alice, for poor 
Waldmyer is not given to running.” 

“For shame, uncle, to sport with his dreadfal 
infirmity.” 

“T trast, Alice, from the accounts I hear from 
our young friend, that his infirmity will be great- 
ly lessened.” 

“Now I can guess the meaning of those mys- 
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terious packets which yoo have been addressing 
80 often to that French doctor with the unpro- 
nounceable name. Dear uncle, is Waldmyer 
cured of that terrible Iameness? ©, do let me go 
and tell Lina.” 

“Why, Alice, how you jump at conclusions. 
Because I hinted that Mr. Waldmyer may have 

.Yeceived some benefit abroad, you—woman-like 
—conclude at once that he has thrown away his 
crutches, and can now walk as well as you do 
yourself,” 

. Well, that will comfort Lina a littl. I will 
tell her that.” 

“No—wait and let her find it out.” 

A few months after this, Mr. Lennox and Mr. 
Hargrave were walking together, when the atten- 
tion ofthe latter was drawn to the handsome sign 
on which the name of “ Waldmyer, Artist,” was 
conspicuous. 

“Ts that the same whom you recommendett to 
me as a portrait painter?” 

“The same. He is making a great sensation 
here. His room is constantly occupied by sitters, 
and already he has acquired a fortune, although 
it is only a few months since he came from 
Ttaly.” 

“ Ttaly t and has he travelled 

He has, and since he returned his suceess has 
been unrivalled, not onty professionally, but so- 
cially, for he is now admitted to very select 
circles.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Mr. Hargrave; “by 
the way it was I who advised his going to Italy. 
I knew it would save his lifo, and moreover, I 
discovered such wonderfut talent in him.” 

Mr Lennox bit his lip. “Let us go in,” said 
he. They didso, and Mr. Hargrave greeted the 
artist with so much cordiality, and congratulated 
him so warmly upon his réstoration to health, 
and paid him so many compliments upon his 
success, that Waldmyer ventured to draw the 
curtain ftom a large picture which stood in the 
room. It was Madeline—so lifelike, so beauti- 
fad that one wonld have almost expected to hear 
her voice. It was a full length portrait, and per- 
fectly matched another standing just behind it, 
which Mr. Lennox had emptoyed him to paint 
for Alice. ‘he two girls had sat privately, at 
hours when no one but themselves and Mr. Len- 

nox were admitted. 

Mr. Hargrave gazed and wondered ; and then 
he gazed at Waldmyer—at Waldmyer, standing 
erect, or leaning but lightly upon a cratch of a 
peculiar French manufacture; and which seemed 
a light support to a cripple, such as he remem- 
bered him when he asked him for his daughter. 

* * _* . * 
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“Tf ever life was prosperously cast,” it was 
that of the two beings whose love had endured so 
long and so well. It was not in Mr. Hargrave's 
nature to withstand the pleadings of Waldmyer 
and his two friends, Mr. Lermox and Alice; snd 
there is not a happier little wife in the whole 
world than Lina Waldmyer, the Arrisr’s Barer. 





EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


One of the most singular accidents which sore 
times bring to light the fruits of crime, the dis- 
covery of which has baffled all the efforts of off 
cial vigilance, has transpired in the city of Berli, 
and has caused a great deal of conversation ix 
commercial circles. On the 19th of last month, 
a well known firm, engaged in the bullion trade, 
were waited upon by a respectable-looking per 
son, who asked them to dispose of some Prussian, 
Russian, and Polish bonds, amounting, in value 
to 10,000 thalers. Upon examining the bonds, it 
was discovered that the ns attached to the 
bonds were overdue for nearly six years, and this 
circumstance occasioning some suspicion in theit 
minds, the firm refused to make a purchase of 
any of the bends until inquiry were made respect- 
ing them by their agents in Berlin. On the 24th 
the bonds were sent to their agents, and the fol- 
lowing day the firm received a telegraphic mes- 
sage from the former, stating that some bonds of 
a similar description had been forwarded to the 
agents of another London banker, and that a fell 
explanation would be afforded respecting the 
bonds by two Berlin officers, who were on thr 


way to this country. 
bowt half an hour after the receipt of the met 
sage the two officers called upon the firm, who 


were informed that the bonds were the prover 
a 


of a lady of the name of Henrietta 
native of Berlin, who was foully murdered it 
October 1849, and plundered of ian, Pros 


sian, and Polish bonds of the value of 18,00 
thalers or £2700; and that a man and two 
women were concerned in this murder, who bad 
ever since its discovery been confined in Berlin 
jail, in which one of the women had died a sho 
time since. It was added that all attempts tore 
cover the missing bonds had been unavailing, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant inquiries of the 
police authorities in Berlin,and that those inquirier 
wore set on feot by the Berlin agents of the firs, 
who were the nephews of the murdered lady. 
Upon this information Messrs. —— had 

Berlin officers at call to await the. return of the 
person who had offered them the bonds. 02 
the next day this person cajled at Messrs. — 
counting house, and, being asked whether the 
bonds belonged to him, he replied that they did 
not; upon which Messrs. —— stated that they 
must decline to. negotiate with any one bat the 
owner. The mn answered that the own? 
was confined to his bed by illness, and, in order 
to obviate this difficulty, Messrs—— pro} 
that he should be accompanied to the owner br 
one of their officers which was agreed to. The 
Berlin officers followed at a distance, and the re- 
sult was the apprehension of the soi-disant ownet 
of the bonds, who it is believed is the brother of 
the marderer.—London Paper. 
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THE CASHEF. 
BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


The casket is open for jewels of thought, 

Not fiashes of flattery—thoee are not sought; 
‘The gems of the heart are the riches desired, 

By loving omes penned, and by friendship inspired. 


‘This easket of memory will bring to the mind 

Of the owner garland of flowerets combined,— 

Of the sweet hopes of youth, and the blessings of age, 
*Ewill speak of the absent from each written page. 


‘This bright earth hath many a beautiful spot, 

And many a san-ray will ne’er be forgot; 

O this be the fate of the sutogrephs here, 

‘To meet in the reslms where the angels sppese. 
— te 
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BY JOHW THORNBEREY. 





Ricut next door to one another, lived two un- 
married ladies, who were each busily occupied with 
getting into matrimony as fast as they could. 
Their names were Miss Padd and Miss Tilly. 
The former lived in No. 175, and the latter in 
No. 176. The exteriors of the houses were re- 
markably similar, so that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for a man to get through one 
door, when he meant all the while to go into the 
other. There were several striking little ciroum- 
Sanews connected with these two ladies and their 
beaux, among which were two that I will be at 
the trouble especially to mention. First, each of 
them felt compelled, by the force of unhappy do- 
meatic prejudices, to recetve and entertain her fa- 
Vorite in a socret sort of style, and if it happened 
to be in the evening, always in the dark. Such 
eoineidences may be common enough, if you take 
the entire sex through; but when you come to 
Place them side by side in a way like this, and 
the two houses so very like one another, too, it 
rally offers a subject for the liveliest remark. 

In the second place, the names of their worship- 
pers exactly made rhyme with their own names! 
That was stranger yet, if anything. For exam- 
Pl,—The gentleman who waited upon Miss 
Padd, was named Mr. Dadd ; and the name of 
Mis Tilly's favorite was Mr. Lilly, Rather lu- 
dicrous, perhaps, considered from some points of 
Yew, and something that almost any person in 
his sonses would be apt to notice as at least very 
peculiar. 


It turned out, in the natural couree of events, 
that both Miss Dadd and Miss Tilly—who, by- 
theby, were not sequaintances at all—had made 
Private appointments for their lovers one evening, 
and the better to admit them to their houses with- 





out suspicion on the part of their friends, they 
had arranged to fasten back the nightlocks on 
thse hall doors, and to have them enter as stealth- 


.| ily as they could, and slip up stairs into the front 


parlors. The families were jn the habit of pass- 
ing the evening in their back sitting-rooms; but 
the courageous lovers were expected to take 
their seats in rooms without lights, and without 
fires, t00. For shivering weather, it was not ex- 
actly the most comfortable arrangement we have 
ever heard of. 

On this particular evening, the two young 
ladies eat in their pariers, surrounded by nothing 
but the dark. Miss Padd at 175, and Miss Tilly 
at 176.. Both waiting. Both shivering. Both 
rattling their teeth together like the rolling cla+ 
ter of castanets. By-and-by’ Mr. Dadd came 
creeping along up the street, and put his hand om 
the door knob of No. 176! He should have gone 
to the other number. Bat there was no gas light 
flaming near by, and, so long as he felt very sare 
he was right, stopping to study the number was 
the last thing he would have thought of. He 
opened the door softly, and climbed the stairs. 
Working his way along a tip-toe, hefinally foand 
the parlor door, which was situated just where it 
was in No. 175, and went in. 

“It’s me,” he whispered, as soon as he had 
got safely into the room. 

That was signal enough. Immediately a fe- 
male figure glided along into the centre of the 
room, with its arms ontstretched and rambling 
around in every direction. He extended hisown 
to embrace it, although he was perfectly uncon 
scious at the time that he was making the most, 
in an affectionate way, of Miss Tilly. He thought 
of course she must be Miss Padd. 

So close was the parlor to the other room, that 
Miss Tilly dared express her feeliags only in 
the most chastened whispers, articulating her 
words slowly and with much difficulty. And 
upon her visitor she enjoined the same caution. 
It were better not to say anything, she told him, 
than even by careless whisper to arouse the 
suspicions of her dear paps. Accordingly there 
was vory little talking done on the premises ; 
what there was, was more in the way of a slow 
and thick lisp, than anything after the style of 
spoken words or syllables. 

As for Miss Padd, she still sat alone, shaking 
and shivering in the cold. She had told the fam 
ily that she was going up-stairs for awhile; which 
occasion she improved to come down again slily, 
and slip into the parlor in the dark. And there 
she sat ow; while Mr. Dadd and Mies Tilly 
were having such a sweet time of it, she was 
freezing for her negligent lover. She could only 
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eit and wonder what it meant. The clock had 
struck another hour siace she had been there. It 
would not do for her to stay away from the fam- 
ity too long at a time, and so she went back up 
etairs, took her light, and came down again 
among them. It would be easy enough to slip 
into the parlor again, on ene pretence or another 
to see whea he did arrive; which she did several 
times, but no Mr. Dadd was to be discovered 
there. And because he was passing the evening, 
agreeably to a mistake of which both remained 
ignorant, with Miss Tilly. 

Mr. Dadd sat with Miss Tilly as long as he 
thought it safe, and then took bis leave. They 
had enjoyed their secret interview highly. Each 
had been deceived, but O, how pleasantly! Miss 
‘Tilly was in a flutter of excitement, and Mr. Dadd 

1 Was ditto. 

By-and-by Mr. Lilly came along. Something 
om another had happened to make him late that 
evening ; but better late, thought he, than never. 
He made no mistake in the number, I warrant 
you. He did not go im at Miss Padd’s door, 
when he had promised to go in and see—or try 
to see—Miss Tilly. Bunt he got the right figures 
to begin upon, and in he went, working up very 
softly to the door of the parlor. Having opened 
it, he listened. All wasas still as a tomb. 

He sat down, after calling in a whisper many 
times vainly on the name of his lady-love, and 
twied to settle his thoughts into a mood some- 
thing like patience. For a time this plan worked 
quite well, bus it soon began to wear itself out. 
He could hear Mise Tilly chatting and laughing 
gaily in the next room, and wondered why she 
did not e in to meet him. He heard one af- 
ter another pass along the little hall to bed, but 
atill she sat and talked and laughed incessantly. 
He wondered what it meant, and shivered as he 
wondered. 

And then he thought that there must be some 
umtoward family circumstance in the way, which 
she would know much better how to manage than 
bimeelf. This thought buoyed him up a litte, 
making him feel assured that she would certainly 
come in as soon as the coast was all clear. And 
still he sa and listened, and wondered and shiv- 
éed, until Miss Tilly took her light, passed 
through the hall exactly by the parlor door, and 
weat—to bed! This was more than Mr. Lilly 
‘was going to stand from anyone. He had sat 
there in the coldlong enoegh. Now he was going 
home. He would be careful to keep free from 
any such engagements for the future. He took 
his hat aceordingly, and crept down through the 
door again. And the town clocks began to strike 
twelve on the frosty air, as he carefally shut the 
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outer door—whioh hed had the night-lock property 
fixed by Miss Tilly since his arrival—and pu 
his foot out upon the sidewalk again. 

From that day forward, Miss Tilly could see 
nothing of him. He voided her in the street, 
and went round the shortest corners if he found 
such sort of travel necessary to escape her. He 
determined that he would give up his passion for 
ever, and clear himself of the foolish thraldom 
into which he had fallen. 

Miss Padd, on the other hand, went back into 
her parlor after the family retired, and there held 
her cold and lonely vigils for a long, long season. 
But in vain. No Mr. Dadd was destined to call 
on her that night, let her wait there in solital 
the whole night through. He had made his visit 
—though at the ext door—and gone home upoa 
it. And she grew more and more vexed as the 
hours wore on, aad finally worked herself up in- 
to a very respectable passion. And at last she 
pushed off up stairs again, this time determined 
to go to bed in her wrath. She did not forget, 
however, to ran down and fasten the outer devs. 
Bat from that night forward, she was resolved oa 
giving her lover the “go-by.” Anything so um 
gallant as this negligence, she could not find it 
in her heart to forgive. She would have nothing 
more to do with Mr. Dadd whatever! 

It was jast such a case with Mr. Lilly. 
Both of them determined on the same evening to 
tarn over new leaxes entirely. And still, for the 
time being at least, Mr. Dadd certainly thoaghs 
be had met his engagement properly that evesing. 
Miss Tilly likewise thought she had met hers. 
And both had finally gone to bed perfectly sstie- 
fied with themselves, and expecting to dream of 
wonderfnl pictures for their future. Stranger 
and shallower infatuations than these lead the 
world by the nose every day that is counted of 
the calendar. 

Mr. Dadd afterwards met Miss Padd in te 
street, bat she knew no such man. She threw 
him one single cutting look, and then lifted ber 
chin as high as it would go. And Miss Tilly 
met Mr, Lilly in her turn, too, and thonght she 
was certainly going to stop and chat with him ss 
he came up. Bathe never cameup! He turned 
off at a cross walk, bestowing on her a hasty 
glance of aager as he went, and paseed on his 
way alone. 

And thus were two very good matrimonial ee 
gagements broken off forever, which, but for 90 
trifling an accident, might have made a deal of 
difference with the hearts of four individuals st 
Teast for s lifetime! Reader, if you mean ever 
to go to No. 175, don’t pray drop in at No. 176. 
That’s the moral. 


A SBA-SIDE STORY. 


‘WHE SWEETEST sone 1 EVER HELRD. 


ae MES. BT. DEERE 








‘Tho sweetest song I ever heard, 
‘Was ove calm summer night; 
"was like the carol of a bird, 
It thritied me with delight; 
IS seemed not like a maiden’s velca, 
‘It wae so low ané clear, 
Ie trembled on my spirit’s chords, 
And forced a pearly tear. 
T sought a sylvan bower hard by, 
And met the songstress there; 
She was a child some twelve years old, 
‘With flowing auburn hair; 
“fell me,” sid T, ‘sweet child of song, 
‘Whence gushed that tilling lay? 
Didst learn it at thy mother’s knes— 
In childhood's earliest day?” 
Bar mild bioe eges wee bright with tears, 
She sweetly answered, ‘ Yes: 
2's fall of tender memories, 
A mother’s smile and kiss: 


It is a simple thing.” 
And often now when I am sad, 
And deem the world uakind, 
‘The pleading looks of that fair child 
Come thronging o'er my mind. 
‘Though oft I've heard sweet, dulost strains, 
‘That tarned my thougirts above, 
‘J ne'er shall hear @ song again, 
So fall of truth and love. 
———_+ 0 > ____. 


A SEASIDE STORY. 


BY VRBDERIOK W. SAUNDERS. 
“Marr tailors have done wisely, but thon 
batt excefled them all,” was my involuntary 
4jeculation, as I stood before the mirror, one 
day last summer, and viewed my exquisite figure 
ia the inimitable garments for which I am still 
heavily indebted to the mest sccommodating 
dothier in existence. “Now I will go forth to 
couquer,” said I, still addressing the individual 
whom I consider superior to any other gentle 
man at the present time sojourning m any por- 
tien of the solar system. “ Never before have I 
looked so irresistibly fascinating. This ovat is 
perfection with tails to it;” and I made an in- 
sane sttempt to see how it fitted in the smal of 
the back, by looking over my right shoulder, as 
men always do with a new coat on. “ What 
thengh I have been jilted by Luey Tompkins, 
because she fancied a beau more to her mind? or 
got the mitten from Mary Jones, because that 
blestering Jack Smith took it into his head to 
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‘wait upon her?’ Thank fortune, the race is not 
always to your fast men, nor the battle to your 
stout covies. With such a rig as this, there is 
Hitdle fear that I can create a sensation, and I’m 
beund to do it. Let me see; where shall I go, 
this hot weather? Mewport is rather too lively; 
Cape May, ditto. Nahant—ah yes, Nahant 
might do; but I fear I could hardly get the very 
beet accommodations for three dollars and 2 half 
per week, which must be the extent of my ex- 
penditures. Ah, now I have it; I will go to 
Pugwash. The watereure establishment is it 
fall blast—or perhaps I should say fall flood. 
Blessings on those water-cure establishments ; 8 
fellow, under the pretence of looking after his 
health, can docter a lean purse to great advan- 
tage, and still contribute his drop to the ‘pail’ 
of fashionable society. 

It is along ride, from here to Pugwash. The 
san was very hot, the road was very dusty, and 
the panting travellers would insist on kéeping the 
car windows open ; so that upon arriving at the 
station, each delighted pleasure-seeker found 
stedf amply supplied with cindere—at least a 
peek of cinders in its hair, rather more. in its 
mouth, scarcely less in its eyes, and an unlimited 
quantity sifted down between its collar and 
neck, and sprinkled over its person generally. 

Having accomplished the usual amount of 
handkerchief-brushing, and made a frantic at 
tempt to improve our personal appearance by 
wiping the adhering cinders from our perspiring 
faces, which only resulted in rubbing in and 
spreadiag out the black abominations, thereby 
giving to each countenance a streaked and 
savage aspect, infinitely more picturesque than 
beautiful, we were deposited inside a lumbering 
old stage. 

A short but stormy passage, over a fearfully 
agitated road, brought us in front of the water- 
cure establishment—a long, low range of yellow, 
consumptive-looking buildings, attached to a 
large garden, in which at stated intervals stately 
pines, stirred by the summer breezes, gracefully 
waved their foliage almost as high as your 
head ; while in the centre of this terrestrial par- 
adiee, a melancholy little squirt drizsled pitifally, 
doing its best, yet evidently depressed by a sense 
of ite utter inability to deserve the sounding title 
of “the fountain,” bestowed on it by its propri- 
etor. On the piazza in front of the house were 
seated the identical young ladies you invariably 
see on the piazse at watering places, some read- 
ing, some sewing, others working out startling 
zoological specimens, in little square frames, 
with crewel (appropriately so named), and all 
giggling sweetly, as young ladies will. 
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As we drew up at the door, the giggling 

ecased, and there was a solemn hush, each young 
lady becoming instantly absorbed in her occupa- 
tion, and apparently totally unconscious that s 
stage-full of new arrivals was being unloaded 
near them. Having made all necessary arrange- 
ments at the office with the “gentlemanly land- 
lord,” the porter shouldered my trunk, and pre- 
ceded me up as many pairs of stairs as the 
structure of the building would admit, showing 
me into a little love of a room, eight feet square, 
with a gracefally sloped ceiling overhead, of 
which, in consideration of certain weekly pay- 
ments, I was to be absolute lord and master. 
. It is annecessary to detail, step by step, the 
occurrences of the first few days. Let us sup- 
pose that I have been at Pugwash three weeks, 
have taken all sorts of baths, doughes, plunges, 
sitz-shower, rising doughes, been “ packed” and 
had a wet blanket thrown over my young aspira- 
tions, besides a wilderness of other performances, 
the very name of which can only be remembered 
by a Dutchman. 

It is evening. The great, round, pewter-col- 
ored moon is flooding the entire landscape, after 
the manner described in story-books ; the beau- 
tifal bay of Pugwash seems a boundless sheet of 
silver, stretching far as the eye can reach ; while 
from the very feet of the wanderer by the shore, 
a long and glorious line of light passes on and 
on to the horizon, aseeming path to the specta- 
tor by which he might pass to the bright orb of 
night. 

On such a night as this, the subject of the 
present memoir, with love in his heart, and his 
new suit of irresistible garments on his person, 
wandered slowly along one of the paths leading 
from the “establishment” to the bay. Bat not 
alone did he wander; by his side stood one of 
those bright visions one sees in dreams, or at a 
watering place, and nowhere else, a woman, and 
yetachild, just old enough to be bewitching, 
and just young enough to be artless and con- 
fiding. It matters not how these two beings 
became acquainted, how their acquaintance ri- 
pened into friendship ; let it suffice that for three 
short but happy weeks, they had been all in all 
toeach other. And now there they stood on the 
bill above the bay, looking—my overweening 
modesty forbids me to say how he looked 3 but 
she—ah, you should have seen her, as she stood 
there, her dark luxuriant heir clustering in rich 
curls about her beautiful forehead, her soft brown 

* eye, so deep and fall of meaning, the color com- 
ing and going on her pedchlike cheek, and her 
bosom heaving with excitement and the gentle 
toil of the ascent. With one little hand she 
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held one of those dear little erptchet tots, a 
which she had removed from her flowing treme, | 
while the othee was clasped in that of her friesd. | 

“And must you really go to-morrow!” tte | 
asked, in the sweetest and most musical roe 
imaginable, as she lifted those soft brown eye, | 
pleading so eloquently for a favorable answer; 
then blushing, dropped them again, as she mi 
the glance of her companion gazing 90 edly 
on her. “Must you go to-morrow, Aristide?” 

Mr. Jinx did not reply at once. He ws 
thinking ; calculating the same thing he hadal- 
culated a hundred times, during the preceding | 
three weeks, whether, with the very limited a 
pectations of the fair young creature before hin, | 
and the no expectations at all of his own, te 
could in any way contrive to commence how 
keeping. His heart said yes, but judgment sid 
none the tees plainly, no; and it was thercha 
with a heavy heart that he placed his arm shot 
her taper waist, and drawing her yielding fom 
towards him, printed a kiss upon thoee raby lip, 
sadly artitulating: “Yes, Carrie, I mast it 
deed go to-morrow.” 

Gently removing his arm from her wait, ol 
withdrawing her hand from his grasp, she stood 
long, silently gazing far out on the waters of the 
bay, while her companion moodily bent his er# 
on the ground. At length she turned, and wih 
the slightest perceptible tremor in her rot, 
said: “I think we had better return fo 
house, Mr. Jinx; it is growing late.” 

Mr. Jinx offered his arm ; she either did 0%, 
or affected not to observe the motion, and in 
lence they turned their steps homeward. Seren! 
times, during the walk, Mr. Jinx omyed © 
break the silence; but he felt a choking sa 
tion in his throat, which interrupted bis artic: 
lation. She aera her eyes from the pet 
before her. 

«Good night/ Carrie,” said Mr. Jinx, wid # 
violent effort, ase they stood upon the es 
where they were to separate. 

“Good night, Mr. Jinx,” she returned, 4 
mournfal tone; “or rather good-by. As yo 
go to-morrow, I suppose I shall not se yo" | 
again.” | 

“ Good-by,” stammered Mr. Jinx. Bera | 
moved from the spot. | 

pear rene ee 
on¢—your lady-love, arries You 
awny 80 soon?” said Carrie, agian 
the silence which bad lasted some minutes. 

“(, Carrie, how can you say 601” gone | 
Mr. Jinx, now completely overcome with me 
tion. And in a harried roioe he told ee, 
how he had loved her from the first moment © 
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thelr msecting, would cheerfully endure every- 
thing for her dear sake, but that he must go. It 
was necessary to the happiness of both that they 
should pert; for he was poor, and could never 
fad it im his heart to take her from herluxurious 
heme to make her the wife of « beggar. 

Bat Carrie could notsee how that made such « 
great difference. She was sot rich herself, did 
net want to be rich, and thought {it the nicest 
thing in the world to make pies and things her- 
self, without the assistance of those disagreeable 
servants. Mr. Jinx intimated that man could 
net Hive by pie alone, ard that she was too inex- 
perfeneed, too young, and too delicately nur 
tared, to contend against the irom hand of pov- 
erty; at which she manifested a great deal of 
indignation, and assured Mr. Jinx that, so far 
from being so very young as he seemed to 
think, she would be seventeen in less than ten 
months. And as to what she was capable of 
doing, she entered into such a wonderful recital, 
that had any one else told it, Mr. Jinx would 
have been inclined to doubt the correctness of 
some of the statements. 

Is was a feverish night that Mr. Jinx passed, 
terning and tossing, flapping and flouncing on 
his bed, and catching now and aguin a short cat- 
nep, in which he dreamed of heaps of gold, of 
untold magnitade ; and when he stooped to pick 
up the glittering coin, he found to his astonieh- 
ment they were all marked with Carrie’s name, 
and bore the impress of Carrie’s sweet face, in- 
stead of an eagle. And while he gazed, they 
werenot coin at all, but soft brown eyes that 
looked lovingly yet sadly on him, and said, 
mountfally: “Good-by, Aristides; good-by, 
Mr. Jinx.” And when he started from his 
troubled slambers, it was morning, and the san 
was shining brightly through the cartain. 

If Mr. Jinx carried a heavy heart to bed, it 
wes like lead, as he made his‘ for 
his departare. You would have thought him 
possessed of a very satanic disposition, contd 
you have seen him tumbling his clothes into his 
trank, topsy-turvy, and punching them down 
with his boot-heels, accompanying each kick 
with a mild malediction. At length everything 
was panched in, the cover shut down with the 
_ catch of the lock through the centre’ of a shirt 
bosom ; the straps buckled, and the porter bore 
it away on his shoulder, very eivilly intteed, for 
28 the gentleman was going, ke was on the look 
oat for the odd change. 

‘The coach was to start very early; indeed, it 
was bat just sunrise, and no one beside the ser- 
vants were astir in the housd. ‘Carrie can 
bardiy be up at this howr,” theught Mr. Jinx, as 
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he meodily turned the key in his door for the 
last time and strode slong the passage. “I 
have looked my last upon her; well, perhaps i¢ 
is better as it is.” But Mr. Jinx was wrong, ae 
he often is; for upon passing a hall which inter 
seeted the one in which he was, a sad, -sad little 
face was before him, and those soft brown eyes 
of his dream looked mournfully into his own, 
while two little white hands were held out to 
him in a mute farewell. 

“Geod-by, Aristides,” sobbed Carrie, burying’ 
her face in his bosom, as he drew her to him, 
and with a trembling hand smoothed her silken 
curls. “You'll think of me, sometimes, wont 
you” and the little fluttering dove drew a fresh 
rosebud from her bosom and placed it in his hand. 

He fould not answer; his heart was too fall. 
One kiss, = preesure of the hands, and he tore 
himself from the spot where he had been 90 
happy, and yet so miserable. 

As the coach turned the corner which shat the 
house from view, he looked back. Carrie was 
standing on the piazza, and he thought—yes, he 
was sure, she had her handkerchief to her face, 
though he couldn’t see very well. Something 
was wrong with his eyes, probably the want of 
last night’s sleep ; so he coughed smartly two or 
three times, brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes, in acareless manner, cleared his throat 
again, with a savage ahem, tried to whistle, and 
couldn’t make any sound, and so buried his face 
among the eushions in the corner of the carriage. 

Only those who have returned from a summer 
tour, leaving their heart in the keeping of the 
dearest little creature in existence (and who has 
not?), can imagine the desolation of spirit, the 
utter loneliness of heart, with which Mr. Jinx 
returned to his city home and his customary 
avocations. It was strange how three short 
weeks could have so altered every person and 
thing with which he was familiar. Tho places 
where he had once enjoyed himself and been 
happy, were now pleasant no longer. Did he 
hear sweet music? They were not the strains to 
which he had danced with Carrie, nor yet the 
sweeter music of her voice. Did he meet fair 
and joyous maidens? Alas, they had not her 
face or figure, nor those gentle, loving eyes, 
which haunted him so sweetly, and yet so 
mournfully. 

Meanwhile, the little fresh, white rose-bud, 80 
fit an emblem, he thought, of his beloved, began 
to wither, like his hopes—each delicate white 
leaf turning brown at the edges; and as day fol- 
lowed day, the sombre hue of decay extended, 
though he cherished it carefally, until at length 
the bud was dry and lifeless, falling to pieces in 
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his hand. 80 he chose his favorite volume of 
poems, and selecting passages of beauty, laid 
each withered leaf, as a holy relic, carefelly 
pon them, and placed the book among the 
most precious of his heart's secret treasures. 

And so a month passed away, antil one 
werm, sommer Sunday afternoon he eat by 
the open window, reading his precious volume 
of poems, looking at the withered rose-leaves, 
and thinking of Carrie, when he fell into a de- 
Kicious reverie of such sweet sorrow as to lose 
all sense of outward things; and dropping his 
open book upon the windowsill, he leaned his 
head upon his arms, and dreamed such dreams 
as young lovers will, as I have understood. And 
as he dreamed, the gentle summer breese played 
in and out at the window, now toyiag with the 
flowers upon the sill, now gently rustling the 
drapery of the curtain, until catching sight of 
the open book, it began fluttering its leaves, 
gently at first, but, as if curious to learn what 
therein might be, it began hastily turniag them 
over and back, shaking out here and there a 
rose-leaf, until the last precious leaf floated on 
the breese high over the housetops; then, as if 
angry at finding no more, or out of mere wan- 
tonness, to display the mischief it had wrought, 
it shook the leaves rudely and strongly, awaken- 
ing the dreamer from his dreams. 

Is would have made yeu laugh could you 
have seen the look of dismay which overspread 
the countenance of Mr. Jinx, as he gased upon 
the empty book, and felt that the last memento 
of his love was gone. But it soon vanished, for 
a new train of thoughts took possession. of his 
mind, and he soliloquised. ‘ Why,” he. mut- 
tered, ‘should I refuse the blessing that I might 
eujoy? True, I parted with Carrie from a 
sense of duty ; but is it duty? I sm not so very 
poor, after'all, and if she is willing— Perhaps, 
teo, she suffers, poor obild.” Ah! the selfish 
heart, for the first time, began to thimk that 
seme one elee might be unhappy. He wondered 
why he had not thought of that before; bat Mr. 
Jinx did not consider how mach of selfishness 
there is in the traest love. But the thought 
that she might suffer as mach as he, opened his 
eyes, and he ejacalated, with great vebemence : 
“I will go to Pugwash to-merrow.” 

The next day found Mr. Jinx hurrying over 
the dusty road, with a heart so light, that the 
heat, the dust and the cinders only served to 
taaize him more joyous, for it reminded him of 
Carrie and his first wip to Pagwesh. Indeed, 
he brought himeelf to believe chat he rather 
liked.to have cinders in his eyes, than otherwise. 
How his heart palpitated, as he got into the 





dear old stege, amd thed his'lags in s kneton 
commodate the other passengers! Hoe hops 
and’ yet trembled at the thought of seeing Cari 
on the piaesa, but she was not there; be lok 
into the parlor, as he passed—ehe was net thu 
either. Could she have left the plece, ani m 
informed him? Yet why shoald she! be be 
not asked her to commanicate with him dl 
moet staggering to his reom—the same be ini 
oecapied before—he rang the bell for the cn 
ber-maid; she, at all events, could give hin & 
desired information. She camo; placing am 
coin in her hand, he asked for Carrie. “Cat 
‘was still stopping at the house.” Had the pw 
ence of two tons and a half of coal bes at 


| dently removed from his heart, Mr. Jinx cal 


not have felt more relieved. He was in ecsiais; 
he could have kissed the chamber-maid (ds «= 
rather good-looking) for her glad tiding. Te 
Girl hesitated ; he fel there was something ae 
to be communicated. “‘ What is it!” be abs, 
placing more money in her hand. 

The girl, with all the volability of ber sm, 
added to the extra volability of the cuabe 
girl species, informed him that in his abet, # 
rich old anele ef Carrie’s, just such sn und # 


| one reads about in story books, had rine 


from foreign parts, bringing with him a yx 
gentleman, a very nice looking young sm” 
man, too; and she rather thoaght—she di’ 
know for certain, but from what she bes it 
ladies say, whea she was doing their reems, ts 
it was the unole’s wish for Carrie to mary 
young gantleman, and in case of her complyiap 
she was to be his heir. The young gam, 
she went on to ony, scored to think a sight 
her, bat whether she liked tim or not, s+ 
net eay ; she had been dreadful kindof «il 
mopish for a month er mere. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Jinx; ad # 
door closed behind the retreating fgue 
girl, he fell into a reverie of a naae 
pleasant as can well be imagined. Whit | 
thought her poor, he had scarcely allowed 
self to catertain the idea that se could by 
possibility become anything more to him 
she thea was; but new, when by menyitg 
trary to her unole’s wishes, she would ia sll 
ability forfeit a fortune, the thing was Bot 
thought of. Resides, how did he know te! 
still cared for himt ‘Their acquaint 
been short, sbe was very young, aad sigs! 
not be as much interested in the young 














ever was in him? No; he would not 
Saill, it might be eo. As sil events, be 
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we Carrie; so making a carefal toilet, he de- 
tended to the parlor. 

Withia the room were congregated most of 
the guests of the house, for it was evening, and 
the visitors at Pugwash did pretty much as the 
isitors at any place of more or less pretensions, 
nd amid the throng of people stood Carrie. 
How his foolish heart flattered, as he gazed upon 
her! Ske was leaning upon the arm of s young 
geatleman, and a confoundedly handsome fellow 
he was too, Mr. Jinx thought, gritting his teeth. 
Both Carrie and the young geatleman were lis- 
ting to the remarks of aa old gentlemen, 
‘whose every word and motion bespoke him a 
millionaire, and who jingied a huge bunch of 
watch seals incessantly. 

Mr. Jinx did not accost her at once; he liked 
to feast his eyes apon her unobserved. She was 
looking paler than usual, and very pensive and 
wed, Presently raising her eyes, she encoun- 
tered the gaze of Mr. Jinx fixed earnestly on 
her. A dep flush suffused her cheek, and her 
eyes sparkled, and slipping her arm from the 
gentleman by her side, she tripped hastily across 
the room. 

“0, Tam so glad to vee you again, Aristides,” 
she said, ina joyous tone, holding out both hands. 

‘There is no knowing what answer Mr. Jinx 
might have made, for before he could frame « 
reply nywhere near glowing enough to express 
what he felt, Carrie’s unele and the young gea- 
Wenian followed her to the part of the reom 
where she was standing. She felt that an intro- 
action was necessary, which she rendered with 
troubled look, awkwardly indeed for one s0 
freeefal ae sho. 

The young gentiensan gazed seperciliowsly at 
Wr. Jinx, bowing stiffty, while the uncle merely 
Rodded, without turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the person he was addressing. “‘ Carrie,” 
le odd, “I wieh to see you;” and the peor 
ild, looking anxious, obeyed him, whispering 
wo Mr. Jinx, “€ stall be on the piasza carly in 
the morning.” 

‘When the sun rose in the morning, Mr. Jinx 
‘was on the piazza, and Curtic and he wandered 
fway into one of the delightfal paths of the dim 
dd woods of Pugwash, and talked of ali that 
was in their hearts. Having confided to each 
Other all that they had thought, done and felt, 
during the month of their separation, they pro- 
teeded to speak of the feture, and their hopes 
wd fears. Carrie’s story corroborated all that 
Mr. Jig had learned from theehamber girl. It 

had heard of their intimacy, 
tad forbade hér having anything to eay to Mr. 
Jinx, for the future, on pain of his severe dis- 
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pleasure. And Carrie placed her little hands in 
his, and looked beseechingty with ber soft brown 
eyes into her eompanion’s face, and asked if she 
should obey her uncle. And Mr. Jinx, smooth 
ing her silken curls with his trembling hand, 
kissed her fair forehead, and in a sad whisper, 
told her she must; and Carric buried her faeo in 
his bosom and sobbed bitterly. 

“ How can I see you here, and not speak to 
yeu?” she asked, in a broken voice. 

“I shall not be here, my child,” said Me. 
Jinx, im a ocarcely audible tone. “I shall go 
sway to-morrow, and you will see me no more.” 

Bo they parted—those two loving hearts—and 
rewurned to the house by different paths. Very 
mournful and sad was the heart of Mr. Jinx, aa 
he saw Carrie lifted into a grand carriage by the 
young gentleman who was to be her husband, 
and in company with the stern old uncle, drive 
towards the beach. Strong east winds had blowa 
for many days, and the surf was breaking into 
the bay fariousty, with a roar that could be heard 
for miles, and Carrie, with her companions, had 
gone to enjoy ‘the dangerous pleasure of susf 
bathing. As Mr. Jinx had no heart to do like- 
wise, he wandered away to the hill overlooking 
the bay, and seating himself at the foot of an 
oak, watched the carriages as they rolled over 
the beach. Hoe saw the carriage belonging to 
Carrie’s uncle drive up ; he saw her, too, as she 
alighted and mixed with the throng. Bat he 
could not keep sight of her; something wap 
wrong with his eyes again, and his sight was dim. 

Suddenly, he was startled by acommotion om 
the beach; people rumning confusedly- to and 
fro, shouting for help or gazing at the sea, witile 
im the midst of the fierce breakers a struggling 
form ‘rose and fell on the heaving waters. 

The sight of a pereen in‘sceh imminent perl 
caused htm to forget his own scrrows, and rush- 
ing hastily down the stesp hillside, he was of 
the beach in a moment. His worst fears were 
confirmed. Carvie’s uncle had rushed madly 
into the waves, but had been restrained by the 
bystanders, who were now holding him ; and he, 
straggling to brpak from their grasp, with alter- 
mate prayers and imprecations besought the 
young gentleman who accompanied him to 
rescue her. But the young man, pale as the 
white foam at his foet, shrank back. 

All this Mr. Jinx took in at a glance, as he 
Gashed throngh the crowd, divested himself of 
his most cembersome garments, aad plunged 
into the waves. It was a desperate undertabiig 
to swim out among those wild:breakers. Again 
wad again the fleree surf threw him back elmest 
to the beach, but he battled manfally with the 
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waves, gaining slowly but surely upon his ob- 
ject. At length a monstrous comber rose high 
above his head, gathering strength as it rushed 
towards him, and breaking, with a prolonged 
roar, buried him deep beneath the seething wa- 
ters, now hurling him with terrific force against 
the sandy bottom, now whirling him over and 
over with inconceivable velocity, as the ander- 
tow caught him and bore him out towards the 
sea> At length, when nature was almost ex- 
hausted, he rose to the surface. He wason the 
smooth sea, outside the ontermost breaker. Bat 
where was Carrie? Nothing was visible on the 
face of the water, but deep down beneath, was 
something swaying backward and forward with 
the heave and swell of the ocean, that might be 
ahuman body. Taking « long inspiration, he 
dove, and after an interval that seemed an eter- 
nity to those on shore, he rose again, bearing in 
his arms a lifeless form. Brushing the salt spray 
from his eyes, he gazed on that beloved face. He 
raised her above the water; her head fell on his 
shoulder without life or motion. Could it be 
that she was indeed dead? With the terrible 
thought, the strength fied from his heart, and he 
felt himself sinking. At least, he would preserve 
her body. The boat was already near, the mea 
bending to the oars with energy. He strove to 
strike out towards them, but his muscles refased 
to obey his will. He was going down; the salt 
sea filled his mouth as he gasped for breath. 
Qne stroke more would bring the boat to him. 
He held the body above his head as he sank be- 
neath it. He was conscious some one lifted it 
from his grasp, and that was all. 

When he retarned to consciousness, he was 
lying on the bed in his room, about which peo- 
ple moved on tip-toe, occasionally bending over 
and looking at him anxiously. His first thought 
was of Cartie. Where was she—was she dead ? 
he asked. They looked grave, and told him he 
must keep calm; his life depended on his re- 
maining quiet. This could not satisfy him—he 
must know the worst. Springing from the bed, 
he dressed himself hastily, and hurried down to 
the parlor, near which her room was situated. 
About her door were standing a namber of 
people, while others moved hastily in and oat 
with vials and medicines, and all looked sad, and 
spoke in whispers. He did not ask how she 
was; he feared todo so. So he tottered into 
the parlor, and sinking on the sofs, buried his 
face in his hands, abeorhed im anxiows thought. 

A long time he sat there; it might be an hoar, 
it might be five—he could mot tell. Some one 
lee was in the room, but he did not look up to 
see who. It was Carrie's uncle, who, with his 
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hat pulled over his eyes, paced back and fri 
jingling his watch seals; and though the tim 
was long, still he never varied his step, 1 
spoke. Once a grave looking man stepped ga 
tly into the room ; the uncle never halted in bi 
step nor ceaced jingling his seals. Mr. Jinx dii 
not raise his head. “Yon must prepare you 
self for the worst, sir; there is very little bop," 
the grave looking man said, and went noise! 
out again. 

Another long interval Mr. Jinx sat listening 
te the monotonous step of the old mea, apd te 
jimgting of his seals. Presently the grave lol- 
ing man came into the room again, looking ls 
grave and stepping quicker. ‘‘I have wail, 
sir,” he said, “until our hope became a certaizyy. 
The young lady is now out of danger, she wil 
recover ;”” and he left the room. 

Mr. Jinx, who had raised his head when 
man catered, let it fall into his hands again, ad 
the tears ran throegh his fingers and fell up 
the carpet. The old man continved t pi 
back and forth, jingling his seals, as bef 
Presently he halted, and gazed long snd earet- 
ly at Mr. Jinx. “ God bless you, my boy!” # 
said, and quitted the room; and Mr. Juxr 
tarned to his own room, and slept. 

A day or two later, Mr. Jinx was walking 0 
the pissza, with Carrie on his arm, lookisng "7 
pale aad very lovely, as she tarned her mf, 
brown, eloquent eyes to her companion’s Litt 
with the old look of love and confident. 4 
they walked, the unele came to the doc, 
gazed at them long and earnestly, and west i 
again. Presently he came back, and looted 
them again. Then he called to them, asd 
followed him inte his own room. 

It was more than an hour before th 
opened again ; and when it did open, it 
old man who came out, and he walked 
times briskly up and down the piaszs, ct 
to himself, and jingling his seals very sas 
By-and-by he stopped and looked into the 
dow, and chuckled andibly and jingled bis 
fariously; and could you have looked ins 
window, you would have seen Mr. Jinx wih 













not tremble thea ; and when Mr. Jinx did 
out of the room, the old maa shook him 
by the hand, and said, in a cheerfal voice: “ 
ove year from this, my boy, if you love 
other as well then as now.” 
‘That was enough. Mr. asd Sig. pt 
now among the happiest of the apr: 


Raillery ia the lightning of caloiny. 
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PLANT FLOWERS OX MY GRAVE. 


‘BY VINA VAUGHAN, 





. 


I muse in the gray twilight, 
And in the midnight deep; 

T'm thinking in the starlight, 
‘When others are asleep. 

And this I’m wishing ever, 
‘That, when I'm dead and gone, 

Some Plant sweet flowers 
Beside my funeral stone. 


‘The bright and pretty flowers! 
‘May guardian angels save 
‘Them from the rude destroyer, 
And plant them on my grave. 
Leare not for proud mourners, 
And endless, careless train, 
If one will plant sweet flowers, 
‘When spring shall come again. 


When grief and care oppressing, 
Weigh heavy on my heart, 
Hope whispers, there’s an ending 
To this life’s stinging smart; 
It is in yonder churehyard, 
‘When thou shalt sleep below 
A Bittle mound of grassy earth, 
And flowers above thee grow. 


When peacefully I slumber 
In the graveyard cold and dim, 
Let breezes sing above me, 
And chant my requiem; 
And when my wearled spirit 
From earthly sorrow ’s free, 
FD whisper to some dear one, 
Plant flowers over me. 
re 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 
BY ELLA FORREST. 


“I wise you would step into Hammond’s, 
oa your way home to-night, and get a set of co 
tals Or Edith. Poor little thing! it is too bad 
ber neck and arms are so bitten by the mos- 
qitoes. You send home a mosquito-net to-day 
—will you * Mother thinks it is ridiculous we 
thould let her be so bitten, when a few dollars 
would prevent it.” Scarcely waiting fora reply, 
and without noticing that her husband’s face 
was clouded by an anxious, serious look, Mrs. 
Mendon went on: ‘When Edith and I go to 
Nowport, this season, I hope you will be able to 
leave your business with the clerks for a few 
weeks, at least, and be with us. It’s so dreary, 
ealy to see you once or twice a week.” 

“I don’t think I can go to Newport atall, this 
season, tt is so expensive. And then my basiness 
bas been very poor, hardly paying for itself of 
late.” E 


= Cab’t go atall Mother said yesterday she 
27 
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thonght we'd better go very soon, as I haven’s 
been very well, and Edith looks 80 pale. I don’t 
know what ehe’d think to hear you say we can’t 
go at all,” said Mrs. Mendon. 

“I can’t help what she thinks. I have allI 
can do to pay my bills, and keep my head above 
water, now, and I can’t go to any extra expense 
to please anybody. I newly furnished the par 
lors, last spring, and hired another servant, to 
please you, because your mother thought best; 
but I can’t go to Newport this season, and that’s 
all there is about it,” said Mr. Mendon, in a very 
decided tone. 

“TI could give it up, Charles, and not feel 
badly, only so many of our friends are going. 
Then mother always feels so sad, and says 80 
mauch about it, when I’m deprived ofa copfort or 
pleasure, on account of our limited means,” said 
Mrs. Mendon, in a peevish way. 

“T am sorry to hear you say that again, 
Ellen,” said Mr. Mendon. “Do you think 
more of your mother, and of pleasing her, than 
you do of me?” ‘ 

“Of course I don’t; but I can’t bear to have 
her complain Bf you. I wish we were rich—then 
I should be happy. If you had been contented 
to atay in California a little longer, perhaps we 
might now have been as rich as Tom Mason.” 

“Good heavens, Ellen, you drive me thad. 
Mason was base enough to gamble, and shrewd 
enough to cheat everybody that came in his way. 
That’s how he got his money. Would you like 
to have me do that 7” 

“I didn’t know how he made his money. 
Mother said that Mason, who went to California 
when you did, had now returned home with 
great wealth, bought and furnished a splendid 
house, and was now living in great style.” 

“Having « fine house, and living in great 
style, is all you think about, I believe, Ellen. 
But these would never make us happy—no, nor 
anything else, so long as your mother meddles 
go much with our affairs, and you think more 
of her opinion than of mine.” 

“Why, Charles, I never heard you talk so be- 
fore? What does it mean ?” 

«I know you never heard me talk so. Ihave 
borne insult after insult, and have never said 
anything; but I have thonght, you may well be- 
lieve. How came I to come home, and leave 
Mason in California? Every letter I received 
while there, was filled with some dreadful tale 
abont you, or dear little Hattie that’s gone, and 
what a dreadfal thing for you to be left so. Then, 
your mother (unknown to you, I suppose,) wrote 
me a long letter herself, saying she thought you 
would live but a short time, your health was so 
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poor. I waited not a moment, but left, jumt as I 
had begun to do something (for then it took 
much longer to get under way, than it does 
now). And how often has it been thrown in my 
face that so much money was spent, and so little 
earned, in those two years?” suid Mr. Mendon, 
his face coloring, and his voice assuming quite 
an angry tone. 

Mrs. Mendon was by this time venting her 
own feelings by a flood of tears, for this was the 
first time her husband bad ever complained of 
‘ber mother. And without trying to soothe her, 
or dry up her tears, Mr. Mendon left his home, 
‘and waiked towards his store. 

“ How do yon dot Why, Ishould as svn have 
thought of meeting my old grandfather in the 
city, aq you, Jones,” said Mr. Mendon, as be 
‘net an old scquaintance- from the country. 
«* What, pray, can have brought you here?” 

“ The love of gold, I suppose, friend Mendon, 
and I expect it will carry me a great deal further, 

» : 
er What, you are not going to California, are 
you?” 

“ You, and I only wieh you were going, too.”” 

“I going? I wish I was going somewhere— 
smywhere. I’m sick of living here, or trying 
to live.” 

“Come, then, make up your mind, and be off 
‘with me to-night 1” 

“0, don’t mention it. I couldn’t do any 
such thing, Jones. Do you start to-night?” 

“ Yes, for New York, and from there to-mor- 
row, I suppose.” 

. Come into the store, Jones. I want to have 
achat with you, for I’ve not heard from the 
friends in your vicinity for a long time.” 

But Mr. Mendon had other business to attend 
to; as he entered his countiog-room, a gentleman 
‘was waiting. 

“Can you settle this bill this morning, Mr. 
Mendon 1” 

“How much is it!” said he, taking the bill. 
“ Seventy-five dollars, I have a note due to- 
morrow—if you could wait till next week, Mr. 
‘Twist, it would accommodate me very much.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Mr. Twist, quite satis- 
fied with Mr. Mendon’s promise to pay next 
week, for he well knew he would fulfil it, if 


“T shall hardly be able to settle with Twist 
next week, after all,” thoeght Mr. Mendon, “ for 
I have another note due, and my rent to pay. I 
am really discouraged. Seventy-five dollars! 
Jast what I gave Ellen yesterday to purchase 
ber shawl, a thing she didn’t need—no, ner she 
wouldn’t have thought so, either, bat Mrs. Mar- 
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tin and Mrs. Bafley had one, and thee Whihiny 
would satisfy Ellen’s mother but for her to hare 
one, too. And now I must study and calculsx, 
make promises and be dunned. Ellen ought» 
be more independent, more considerate, think 1 
little of consulting my wishes, and of livig 
within my means, not always expect mo to biy 
this and that (no matter about the cost), just be 
cause her mother thinks she needs them. Ica’s 
live #0, and it’s no use to think Mboat it loge. 
T’m tempted to go off with Jones, and lan 
Ellen and her mother to manage matters as they 
please.” 

Thus mused Mendon, as he stood gazing 0 
of his counting-room window, which oaly srtd 
to increase the anger with which he left his ba 
in the morning. He sat down, trembling wd 
excitement, and wrote a note to his wife int 
most hasty manner, stating that unexpected be 
iness had called him to New York, therefore s: 
needn’t expect him home that night. 

He arrived in New York in the moming, ud 
before he had time to cool his passion, and repeat 
his rash measure, the steamer was reedy to lar’ 
for California. He merely wrote a line » bi 
wife, which ron thas: 


“Dxar Even :—While yon read this, 12 
far away on the broad ocean, in the sem 
s iad for California. I have ae 

wit except enough to bey sy 
possess you, Pi rag! C ® 





Mrs. Mendon was an only daughter, wi 
though her father was kind, and inclined  * 
indulgent, he died when she was very yout, 
leaving her to the sole care of her mote, * 
stern, rigid woman, who held the reins of 
ernment tightly, but like Queea Elisabeth, > 
ont their being felt to be so. 

She seldom indulged her daughter, bet szg 
her to think and act as she directed, without 0 
suiting her own inclinations at all, And ust 
tunately she married and settl:d ‘quite serbe 
mother ; therefore she still consulted ber, a 
knew net how to do or say any thing costiry ® 
her wishes, to gratify herself or pleas 
husband. 

On the morning we have di scribed, afer 
)nusband left, Mrs. Mendon s10n mansgod 
dry up her tears, and then reso ved never 
to quote her mother in any matter that shell 
the least irritase her husband, ‘ind by ber 
faloess at noon she hoped ther would bit 
able to forget the unhappy affai ‘of the mors 

“© What is the matter, Ellen, that makes 
look 80 grave ?” said her mothe r, as she, 
at this moment. “Is Edith sk?” 
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“No, nothing is the matter, only my head 
aches, and I’ve been trying to sew.” 

“Tmet Miss Dillaway last evening, and en- 
gaged her to come and make your dresses pext 
week; and, as it is so pleasant this morning, I 
think we'd better go out and purchase them.” 

“My head aches, mother, and Edith don’t 
sem very well, so I think I’d better not go out 
today,” replied Mrs. Mendon, in a timid voice. 

She had not the courage or the independence 
to say that she ahouldn’t need the dresses, that 
her husband didn’t think of going to Newport, 
and 0 forth; therefore, she allowed herself to 
be censured for giving up to a little headache, 
and for putting off, till the last minute, those 
things that might be done at once just as well. 

Thankful was Mrs. Mendon when she found 
hereelf alone again. “0, dear,” sighed she, “I 
wish I could please Charles and mother too. I 
know J offended him this morning, and I feel so 
whsppy about it, and now I’ve offended her. 
seem never to be allowed to have a wish of my 
own, bat I’ll not think of this now,” thought 
Mr. Mendon, “for I’m determined to appear 
happy and cheerful, when Charles comes home, 
and try, if possible, to heat the wound of the 
woming. But why is Charles so late? It’s 
nearly an hour past his usual hour for return. 
There be is, and I'll ran myself to auswer 
the bell.” 

‘Sho started back in astonishment to meet one 
of the clerks (instead of her husband), who 
handed her the mote before mentioned, and 
shuddered as she opened it, for a shadow of 
something undefinable fell upon her. The day 
pasted sorfowfully away, and the night fell 
glomily around the troubled wife. 

“He'll come to-morrow,” said she, as the first 
nay of morning peeped into her window. Still 
the felt ead.“ What could have called him to 
New York so suddenly, that he couldn’t come 
home to see Edith and me before starting t” 
thought- Mrs, Mendon ; “he must have known I 
thould feel anxious.” 

To-morrow came ; but instead of the looked- 
for hesband came @ letter, which, though it con- 
tained put few lines, conveyed much. Mrs. 
Mendon read it over and over again, doubting 
what her eyes beheld. 

“Ive not like him. He would never do so. 
Somebody else has sent this to me.” And half 
frantic, she started for the store, to ascertain 
what she could of his strange departure. 

She found them all collected in the counting- 
toom, evidently conversing on some very excit- 
ingrubject. The story was soon told. A letter 
had just been received at the store, which con- 
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tained the strange intelligence that Mendon was 
then far away, and instractions to Marsh, the 
head clerk, to settle up his business in the best 
way he could, and after paying his debts, give 
what should be left to his wife. 

“ How could he leave little Edith and me?” 
Thus thought Mrs. Mendon, much grieved, and 
her pride not a little wounded. “What shall 
Ido?” 

She had just resolved to consult her mother 
less, but now the one whom she ought ever to 
have consulted was gone, and she could only go 
to her and tell her troubles. Mrs. Walton, her 
mother, was in the greatest rage imaginable. 

“One thing is certain, Ellen,” said she. ‘He 
don’t care anything about you or little Edith, 
else he would never leave you in this way. De- 
pend upon it, there is something wrong some- 
where (not dreaming she had had any influence 
in the matter). But don’t sit down and cry, till 
you make yourself sick, Ellen. You must do 
the best you can, with what he has left for you. 
You'd better give up your house at once, and 
come home with me.” 

Ellen did so, giving up both her servants, for 
she was thought able to take care of Edith her- 
self, now, and there was no more said about 
Newport, notwithstanding she was troubled by 
debility, and Edith looked pale. 

Mr. Mendon had now been gone six months, 
during which time several letters had been re- 
ceived; but now Ellen was quite overjoyed to 
learn that he had been very fortunate, and in his 
next, designed sending her a draft for a consid- 
erable amount. 

Ellen didn’t rejoice because she wanted the 
money to spend—no, for she had learned, and 
was encouraged to practise the strictest economy 
now; but she could scarce endure longer the 
censure against her husband, and hear the same 
repeated morning and evening. 

The two weeks (which were to elapse ere he 
sent the letter) passed rapidly and joyfully 
away, but no letter came; and two and two 
again were numbered with the past, when Ellen, 
with great delight, received and carefully opened 
her letter. But alas! it contained no draft— 
no, but a long account of a severe fit of sickness, 
occasioned by the climate and exposure, and the 
great expense atteriding his sickness. He wrote 
in a very desponding strain, and ended by say- 
ing that to stay where he was would soon end 
his days, and as soon as he could make arrange- 


‘ments, and his health would admit, he should 


retarn home. 
“He’s coming home!” said Ellen, smiling 
through her tears, as her eyes fell on that word. 
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“Coming home!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton. 
“He has no home to come to. He left you, and 
Thave taken you home; but I can never take 
him too, sick and penniless as he will be. He’d 
better stay there till he gets better, and then see 
if he can’t do something, and I should tell him 
80, if I were his wife.” 

“It is so strange,” thought Ellen, “when 
mother has so much property, which of course I 
shall have some time, that she is so determined 
Charles shal! make a fortune, even at the risk of 
his life, and say too, in such a decided tone, that 
he can’t come to live with her, till his health has 
improved, and he is able to do business again! 
Bat if he comes home, and is without money, 
what can we do?” thought Ellen, in great trou- 
ble. “We couldn’t live here, among our old ac- 
quaintances, but should be obliged to go to 
some other place, and he take the situation of a 
clerk, or worse still, he might have to work at 
his trade, which he learned when a boy. I 
think I must write him at once, and explain how 
it would be, and try to encourage him to stay 
awhile longer, till he has acquired a little, at 
least. Perhaps he is quite well and strong even 
now.” 

Had he been so, even when ho read her letter, 
the advice it contained had been received quite 
differently. But his sickness had been severe ; 
and it was long before he could stand under a 
burning sun, without great pain and dizziness. 
After his first day’s labor, he came into the rough 
place he and his companions called a house, and 
threw himself upon the floor, weary, exhausted, 
aching in every limb, and sick at heart, saying, 
as he did 80; ‘ 

“TI wouldn’t ask to live another day, but for 
my wife and child. It’s horrible to feel as I have 
to-day, and know that I must work, or starve.” 

“0, don’t be discouraged, Mendon,” said 
young Randall, a noble-hearted fellow, who was 
ever ready to pity and help the suffering, “you 
will feel better after you have some supper, and 
Thave it most ready. Setter still, here comes 
Joe Smith with letters for some of us. Cheer 
up, Mendon, one for you from home, all fall of 
litle nice sayings, of course. I wish I had a 
wife, or anybody to send me a letter,” said Ran- 
dail, who had from his earljest remembrance 
been an orphan. 

Mendon began reading his letter, but instead 
of becoming more cheerful, he threw it down 

buried his face in his hands; for much as 
men despise tears, when sickness has enfeebled 
them, and repeated defeat drank up their cour- 
age, a few of these “signs of weakness” may 
glitter upon the cheek and dim the eye. 
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Is it possible,” thought Mendon, “tht 
Ellen could advise me to stay, when I told ber 
plainly that Icould live but a short time! Thea, 
too, to say we couldn’t live among oar old 
quaintances, unless I make a fortune here! Tha 
shows how much regard she has for me. Wel, 
she’s told me to stay now, and I will stay til! 
am rich, or die! But she'll not hear fromm 
again very soon, nor shall she ever enjoy afer 
tune with me, unless I am convinced that she 
has changed her ideas a little, and is willing 
live with me, even in poverty, regardless of br 
mother’s opinion, or that of those old acquis 
ances, as she calls them.” 

Mrs, Mendon waited with greater snxiy 
than usual for her husband’s next letter; bet she 
waited in vain. Months passed by, and » 
news from him. None could conjectare te 
cause of his long silence, till a paragraph 
peared in one of the morning papers (takes fra 
® California paper), announcing the deh of 
“C. Mendon, from Massachusetts.” Thew 
were no particulars—not even the town ot city 
of his former residence was mentioned; stl, 
none doubted that Charles Mendon, of Bor 
ton, was the sai¢ “(C. Mendon.” 

Mrs. Mendon was frantic with grief for mst 
weeks. She felt that his life bad been on 
toil and care, and feared—ay, she knew that i 
had not tried to lighten his burden, and thuw 
sunshine in his path, as it was her duty, sd 
ought to have been her pleasure. But repett 
ance came too late, and mingling with her gi 
at the loss of her husband, it cast a shadow or 
her life, and even made it a burden to her. 

Mrs. Walton never mentioned his name fron 
the day she learned his death, but tried by ever? 
means to divert the mind of her daughter. Ste 
gazed on her and her little child with a trosbled 
heart, for she could expect to live bat «fr 
years, as her health and strength faited daily. 





A year had now passed since Mrs. Mendoa 
had worn the sable dress of a widow, bat ber 
heart mourned the lost one with she same deep 
grief of the day she learned his death. 

“Ellen,” said her mother, as they were lose 
in her chamber, “ perhaps when I tell you wht! 
I have always endeavored to conveal from you 
and every one else, you may be induced to st 
differently in this matter, and treat Melden lew 
coldly.” 

“But I can never love him, mother. I at 
never regard him as other than m;r cousia.” 

“But he is not your cousin exactly, Efe, 
though you have always called him #0. You 
ought to feel flattered by his preference for yor, 
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rather tham treat it indifferently, for he is from 
one of the first families in the city of 
His father was one of ita richest and most influ- 
ential men, and though he lost alarge portion of 
his wealth, Melden is now worth enough to make 
& good appearance in the world, and live easy.” 

“But mother,” said Ellen, the tears filling her 
eyes, “I can never marry Melden Ashley, or 
any one else.” 

“Perhaps yor will think differently, when I 
tell you all. Your father, at his death, had-in 
his possession a vast amount of real estate; he 
had been very rich, but entering largely into 
speculation, be lost much, and at his death was 
much in debt, But I had the widow's claim 
upon his realestate that remained unsold. These 
houses, and the property you have always sup- 
posed mine, will at my death go to your father’s 
creditors. This must account for many things 
which may have seemed strange to you.” 

“Does Melden know this, mother ?” 

“Wo, I presume not; but you can’t think that 
in seeking you, he thinks of my money, for he 
bas enongh of his own, and yon have no right, 
child, to dowbt his sincerity.” 

“But I don’t love him, mother, and I don’t 
wish to marry. The more I think of the matter, 
the farther I am from it.” 

“ Tésten to me now, Ellen; it is my last re- 
quest. Ican live but a short time, and I can’t 
think of leaving you in the condition you must 
bo in, if you still persist. That the daughter of 
George Walton must be a beggar, is to me more 
dreadful than the pangs of death. But I doubt 
not you will do as I wish, and that I shall seo 
you and Melden united in marriage before that 
tad day,” said the mother. 

Mn. Mendon made no reply to these last 
words, for they fell like stunning blows upon 
ber kumbled heart, and she left the chamber 
that she might weep over her troubles alone, as 
ual, A few weeks from this time we find her 
again lone and sorrowful. 

“ Mother's last request,” said she, “ yes, and 
my hast obedience my lastact. I have everdone 
as she requested, but this will end my life. Why 
do I now think so much of my dear, dear lost 
basband ¢ Why do I dream of him every night 
such bright dreams? ©, I would rather live 
with him in a hut, than with Melden in a 
palace.” 

“Why are you looking so gloomy and sad, 
¥ilen *” said her cousin Fanny, as she entered 
the room at this moment. “I thought every- 
body was laughing and gay at the bridal hour.” 

“I don’t know why I feel sad, Fanny,” said 
Ellen, “but I do, and can’t help it. There 
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seems such a shadow over my life, the fo- 
tare looks so dark, so uncertain, and seems 
filled with such fearful forebodings, I dare not 
proceed into it. I feel as if I was leaving every- 
thing beautiful and lovely forever. The rustling 
of the leaves on that old maple, the rippling of 
the fountain, and the ticking of the clock, seem 
whispering farewell to me.” 

“Nonsense, Ellen,” said Fanny, “for you to 
feel so. If you don’t dry up your tears, and 
look gay at once, I’ll call Melden, and tell him 
about you. He’s cheerful enough, I assure . 
you.’ 

“T can’t be gay, Fanny. I just went into the 
chamber where lay all my bridal attire, and such 
achill as ran over me, at that sight! Had it 
been my coffin and shroud, it couldn’t have 
made me feel worse. But I'll save you the 
trouble of calling Melden, for I’m going to call 
him myself, and have our marriage put off till 
to-morrow evening.” 

“How strangely you talk, Ellen. . Your 
friends are all invited, and what reason could 
you give for putting it off till to-morrow?” 

The clock chimed out the hour of eight, and 
Mrs. Mendon, pale and trembling, stood beside 
her lover, and the good man commenced the cer- 
emony that unites hands and destinies forever. 
At this moment, the door-bell rang, and Sally, 
fearing some guest would find himself too late 
for the wedding, hastened to open the door. 
But to her astonishment, she saw a rough-look- 
ing and very poorly-clad man, whom she took to 
be a beggar, or purchaser ot old boots and 
clothes, and was about to shut the door in his 
face, when he inquired if Mrs. Ellen Mendon 
lived there. 

“Yea,” said Sally, “she lives here, but you 
can’t seo her to-night, for she is just being mar- 
ried,” and she made another effort to shut the 
door. 

“Being married!” exclaimed the man; and 
he burst open the door, and rushed into the par- 
lor, which he had observed was brilliantly lighted. 

None knew him except Mrs. Mendon, who 
shrieked, “my husband!” and rushed to meet 
him just as the words were trembling upon the 
lips of the good parson that would have made 
her Mrs. Ashley ; but she fainted and fell. 

“ Begone, villain!” said several, who didn’t 
even now dream who it was. 

“No, not till my wife bids me go!’” said he, 
in such a tofe none dared approach him; and 
he raised the prostrate woman, who seemed re- 
vived sufficiently to whisper : 

“ Am I dreaming? or is it you, Charles, and 
are you alive?” 
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“ Alive, Elen? Did you suppose I was 
dead 7” 

“We heard so, more than ’ year ago.” 

He now assisted her in reaching a chair, near 
the window, and then glanced round the room 
for his little Edith, fearing to ask for her, lest 
during his absence she had been laid beside. his 
darling Hattie. 

“Are you looking for Edith?” said Mrs. 
Mendon. “She was not quite well to-night, 
and Sally has put her in her little bed. Would 

* you like to see her?” 

After kissing his little child over and over 
again, he said : 

“Ellen, how unfortunate that I returned, and 
thus deprived you of the honor of being con- 
nected with the Ashley family, and the comforts 
of the wealth Melden possesses !”” 

“That honor and wealth would have been 
dearly bought, Charles. I would rather live in 
poverty while I do live.” 

“Ellen, you know nothing about poverty. 
Could you dress to correspond with the gar- 
ments I have on, and leave this beautiful house, 
for a few rooms?” 

“Yes, to be with you, I will with pleasure go 
anywhere, and live as your means may permit.” 

“ But what will your mother and your friends 
say?” replic? Mr. Mendon. 

“T care not what they say,” replied she, with 
great earnestness. “I have listened to them too 
long, and have learned by bitter experience that 
8 wife, to be happy, must forsake her friends, and 
live for her husband.” 

Mr. Mendon now rose to his feet, threw off his 
coarse garments, untied his faded cravat, wiped 
his face, and took a shabby wig from his head, 
and the handsome, finely-dressed Charles Men- 
don then caressed his wife tenderly, and whis- 
pered to her his plans for the enjoyment of the 
great wealth, with which he had returned, all of 
which he had obtained honestly. 

“ And now let us never mention, but forget the 
dark and gloomy past, from which I hope we 
have both learned a profitable lesson.” 

‘The guests soon dispersed, after Mr. and Mrs. 
Mendon left the parlor. Mrs. Walton found 
herself quite exhausted after the excitement of 
the wedding, and her disappointment and anger, 
when her daughter threw herself into the arms 
of a beggar, as she supposed. And Melden 
Ashley has ever since believed there is some 
truth in the homely saying of our grandmoth- 
ers, that “there is many a slip ‘twixt cup 
and lip.” 

ee —_____ 

Tis ever the least in talent who become ma- 

lignant and abusive. 





HOW TO OPEN OYSTERS. 


“Talk of opening oysters,” said old Hani 

cae STs nothing's easier, if yor only kaw 
Ow.’ 

“And how’s how ?” inquired Starlight 

“ Scotch snuff,” answered old Hurricane, rey 
sententiously. . “Scotch snuff. Bring s litle 
it ever so near their noses, and they'll mex 
their lids off.” 

“I know a genius,” observed Meister Kur, 
“who has a better plan. He spreads the & 
valves in a circle, seats hunself i e Sane a 
begins spinning a yarn. Sometimes it’s a: x 
venture fh Mexico sometimes a of bis 
loves—sometimes a marvellous stock openiit 
in Wall Street. As he proceeds, the ‘natra’ 
get interested—one by one the: gape wit asian: 

nt at the tremendous and direful whoppes 

which are poured forth, and as they gape, ay 

fiend whips them ont, peppers ’em and swallons 
em. 


“That'll do,” said Starlight, with a long ah 
“I wish we had a bushel of the bivalves here acy, 
they’d open easy.” —Philadelphia Post. 





HALLUCINATIONS OF GREAT XE. 


Spiello, who has painted the Fall of the at 
gels, thought he was haunted by the frightfal der 
i a whieh he had Senicted |. One of ere 
who was much en in painting cari 
became haunted by he distorted fies he drew; 
and thedeep melancholy and terror which scom- 
panied these apparitions, caused him to comst 
suicide. Miller, who executed the copper plas 
the Sistine Madonna, had more lovely vinou 
Towards the close of his life, the virgin sp 
to him, and thanking him for the affection heba! 
shown her, invited him to follow her to bere. 
To achieve this, the artist starved himeelfto de 
Beethoven, who became completely deaf in te 
decline of life, often heard his sublime compos 
tions performed distinctly. It is related of Be 
Jonson, thet he spent the whole of one night i 
regarding his great toe, around which be ut 
Tartars, Turks, Romans and Catholics climbing 
up and fighting. Goethe, when out riding 


day, was wi to see an exact image of hit 
self on horseback, dressed in a lightesloel 
coat, riding towards him.— Historical 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Jean Blanc, of New Orleans, represested 1? 
be an agriculturist! of considerable scieatic 
tainments, has secured letters patent from 
United States for the discovery of s proce! 
converting thirty different varieties of plat 
which grow wild in enormous quantities in Y= 
ous sections of the Union, into flax of gm 
strength and beautifal texture. Specimens ae 
now in New York, and among them are said ® 
be the flax made from the alls of the con 

lant, large quantities of which are 
dhe Southern plantations to get them oasaf oe 
way; the century tree, or wild Manills, ¥! 

wa in abundance in Florida; the wild ball 
jock, with a fibre ten to fifteen fect 108i 
gold nankeen, of a natural nankecn color; 
vegetable silk, and the vegetable wool.— Wie 
Enterprise. © 





THE LAS? SIXPENCE. 
‘hand in his pocket, and took therefrom a six- 


“7218 BUT A DREAM,” 


BY TAMAR ANNE XERMONS, 





“Ts but « dream,” sald the aged man, 
Ashe lay at death’s dark door; 

“This world, with ite changes, a long, long dream, 
And now it is nearly o'er. 


“\How fair was its promise in youth’s bright hours, 
How sweet were its hopes of joy; 

Tt reemed like an Eden— this world of oars, 
een ae boy. 


set inom 1 pest oa i ssbaGaN poten, 
‘Then thorns were around me cast; 

T looked in vain for my Eden flowers, 
‘They remained with the gladsome past. 


“ Then on with the husy, restless throng, 
I rushed in pursuit of gold; 

When this was obtained to my heart’s desire, 
I found I was growing old. 


“That my eye was losing its lustre bright, 
My stop its elastic treed, 

That my brown hair was thickly sprinkled with grey, 
And that soon I'd be laid with the dead. 


“this world with its changes fs but a dream, 
Its strong ties will soon be riven; 
But 0, when awakened from death's deep sleep, 
May I open my eyes in heaven.” 
+202 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 





BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 





Tr was on a chill, bleak morning in November 
that Charles Aubrey emerged from an old shed 
where he had passed the last part of the night 
under a pile of sheep skins. He was a young 
man, not over two-and-twenty, and yet retained 
great beauty of person, though his clothes were 
ton and dirty, and his face pale and haggard. 
Only one year before he had been left an orphan, 
with eleven thousand dollars in money in his 
possession. He had always been a generous- 
hearted, frank, and loving companion, but evil 
ewociations had gathered about him, and in an 
unfortunate hour he gave himself up to~ their in- 
fence. He thought not of the value of money, 
bat designing knaves, under the guise of friend- 
ship, could always draw it from him. But the 
poor, misguided youth had ran the race, and was 
Tow alone. His money was gone, and his sun- 
thine companions had lefthim. He had reached 
the goal towards which for a whole year he had 
been dashing on. 

As young Aubrey stood there now, his lips 
were parched, and his limbs shook as though 
with the palsy. He mechanically placed his 


“a 


pence. He searched further—felt in every pock- 
et—bat he could find no more. Thatasinglo six- 
pence was the last of his fortune. 

“ Ah, Charley, Charley,” he murmured. to 
himeelf, “ you’ve ran your race. Where now are 
the friends who have so long hung about yoq t 
One poor sixpence! It will buy me one glass of 
grog to allay my burning thirst. O, would to 
God it would buy me one true friend !” 

He spoke thus, and with the words came rush- 
ing through his ming the memory of the past. 
He remembered his mother as she held him for 
the last time to her bosom and bleased him ; ang 
he remembered when he aaw them cover her body 
up in the warm flowery earth of the summer, not 
many years agone. . He remembered his kind, 
good father, and how that father had loved him 
and blessed him with his last breath. And he 
remembered ane other, a bright-eyed, joyous girl, 
in whose keeping he had once placed all his love, 
and all his hopes of joy. But it was gone now! 
Thus he stood, with the small coin in his hand, 
when he heard footsteps approaching. He raised 
his eyes, and bebeld an old woman, with bended 
back, who came tottering on, slowly and trem- 
blingly. Her garments were torn and tattered, 
and the thin, gray hair hung matted and uncomb- 
ed. She stopped when she came to where the 
youth stood, and leaned heavily upon her staff. 

“ Charity, good sir!” she uttered, in hoarse, 
tremulous tones. “Give me wherewith to pur- 
chase a single meal, and I'll ask God to bleas 
thee.” 

“ By my life, good woman, you are the very 
one I have been wishing for. Here—it is all I 
have—it is my last sizpence! Take it. I have 
only wished that it could buy me one tra 
friend.” 

The old woman hesitated. 

“ Will you not take it?” asked Charles, ear- 
neatly. ‘‘ Take it, 90 that I may feel that Ihave 
one friend.” 

“need it, sir,” the woman said, “bat I dara, 
not take it from you, for you would not profit by. 
my friendship.” 

Yes I would. It would send a ray of sun- 
shine through my soul, to know that one human 
being blessed me.” 

“ But what good could come of that while you 
continued to curse yourself?” 

The youth started, but he spoke not. 

“Tf you would have me for a friend, will you 
listen to me as a friend?” 

“Listen? Yes.” 

“Then let this be your lowest vale of life,” 
said the women, wish startling solemnity. “ Tura 
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now and go up hill. Go up, up, until you have 
reached the sunshine once more. I knew your 
mother, Charles Aubrey, and I remember well 
how kind sffe was. , did she ever think that 
her woll beloved son would sink 60 low !” 

“Btop, stop,” groaned the unhappy youth. 
“O, who shall give me the first lift to regain all 
T have lost ?” 

“I will.” 

“Yout Who are you? You say you knew 
my mother. Who are you?” 

“Never mind. Seffice it for you to know that 
T have suffered as deéply as youever did. Iknow 
what it isto suffer. Isay I can give you the 
first lift. I mean by that that I can show you 
the way. Follow my counsel, and you may yet 
recover all that you have lost.” 

“No, no, not all. O, there is one-loss I can 
never make up!” And as he spoke he bowed his 
head and covered his face with his hands. ° 

“ Let not such feelings be with younow. First 
resolve that you will turn from the evil that has 
brought you down. You know what itis as well 
Can you do this?” 

“ Ay, I had done it ere you came up.” 

“Then take the next step. Go and makes 
friend who can help you further. Go to Amos 
Williams and—” 

“No, no, not there. O,not there,” interrupted 
Charles. 

Go to hie store and freely confess to him all 
your faults,” resumed the woman, without seem- 
ing to notice the interruption. “Tell him all, 
and then ask him to trust you once more.” 

“No, no, I dare not go to him.” 

“But Hsten: I heard Mr. Williams say with 
his own lips that he would help you if he could ; 
that he would give you his hand if you would 
only help yourself.” 

“Did he say that 1” uttered Charles, eagerly. 

“He did. And now, Charles Aubrey, bo as- 
sured that you have not lost everything. Let 
people know that you mean to arise and bea 
man, and all whose fHendship is worth having 
will give you their hands. Go to Amos Wil- 
ams first.” 

“ I will go.” 

“Then give me the sixpence.”” 

* * * * * 

Amos Williams stood at the great desk in his 
counting-room, and he was alone. While he 
thus stood, casting up a column of ggures u a 
page of one of the ledgers, the door was ceed 
and Charles Aubrey entered. He was yet pale 
and haggard, and looked as he did when we saw 
him two hours ago. The merchant started back 
with an utterance of pain and surprise as he rec- 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 


ognized in the miserable form before him the 
once happy and beloved youth whom he had de- 
lighted to honor. 

“ Charles,” he uttered, as soon as he coud 
command his speech, ‘‘why have you com 
here 1” 

“Mr. Williams,” spoke the youth in a choking 
voice, “I have come to—to—tell you thet my 
course of wickcdness is run, and from this mo 
ment I am—a—” 

Here he stopped. He hesitated a momet, 
and then his feelings overcame him, and bowing 
his head he burst into tears, and sobs, lowd md 
deep, broke from his lips. ‘The merchant was 
doeply affected, and with the warm tears gather 
ing thickly in his own eyes, he started forwai 
and placed his hand upon the youth’s head. 

“Charles,” ho uttered in a tremulous, eager 
voice, “have you resolved to be a man?” 

“With God’s help I will be a man again!” 
was the youth’s reply. 

“Ys your money all gone ?”” 

“Yes, sir. This morning I had one solitery 
sixpence left, and that I gave to a poor old wo 
man who bade me to come here.” 

“Ay, I know her. She is an unfortmae 
creature, and has suffered much. I bade ber if 
she saw you, and you were cast down andr 
pentant, to send you here, for I heard yesterday 
that you were at the foot of the precipice. Now 
if you are determined, you shall not want for 
help.” 

In eager, broken, sobbing sentences, Charles 
poured out his thanks, and stated the resolutios 
he had taken. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Williams, after tt 
matter had been talked over some, ‘‘ we most find 
8 place where you can recrait your streagh & 
little before you try to work. ‘There is my broth 
er, who owns a farm out in M——-. He woald 
be glad to have you come there and stop awhile; 
and when you wholly recover your 
strength you shall have a place here.” 

At first the youth refused ¢o accept so much, 
for he knew his unworthiness ; but the merchant 
simply answered him : 

“ You can pay me for all this if you choose, 
80 you need not be delicate about it ; and as for 
your unworthiness—when the lost ones of earth 
are not worth redeeming, then some other stand- 
ard of worth must be regarded than that simple 
one which Jesus of Nazareth gave to his 
followers.” 

So it was settled that Charles should go ow 
into the country and remain awhile. He found 
Mr. Williams, tho brother, ready and happy t 
receive him, and there he soon began to regain 





THE LAST SIXPENCE. 


his health and spirits. In two weeks he was as 
strong as ever, and at the end of a month the 
marks of dissipation had all left his face. Then 
he returned to town, and entered the store. 
Amos Williams gave him a lucrative station, 
and bade him remember nothing of the past save 
the one great lesson he had learned. 
“Charles,” he said, “you know the widow 
Swan?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“ Well, I have engaged board for you there. I 
hope the arrangement will suit you.” 
“ Yes, sir,” retnrned the youth, with emotion. 
From that time Charles Aubrey went on nobly 
sand truly in the path he had marked out. As 
soon as he again made his appearance in, pros 
perity his old companions sought his company 
quce more; but he repulsed them with a'stern 
firmness that left them no hopes. Yet for a 
month he was beset with temptations in every 
shape, but he hesitated not once. “His mind was 
made up, and he made but one answer to all in- 
Vitations to depart from his course. At length 
these tom ptations became less frequent, and finally 
be was left to pursue his own course. 
Little did Charles Aubrey know how closely 
behad been watched. Mr. Williams knew his 
every movement, even to his prayers which he 
poured forth in the privacy of his own apartment. 
Thus passed away three months, and at the end 
of that time Mr. Williams called the young man 
into the counting-room one evening, after the 
Test of the people had gone. 

“Well, Charles,” the merchant commenced, 
“how would you like to change your boarding- 
place ” 

There was something in the look and tone of 
the man as he spoke these words that made the 
youth start, The blood rushed to his face, and 
mon he turned pale. 

“If you would like,” the merchant resumed, 
in the same low, strange tone, “you may come 
md board with me. I will not deceive you, 
Charles. Until I could know that yon would 
@atrely reform, I dared not carry you to my 
howe, But I am satisfied, now. I have not 
doabted you, but I would prove you. And now, 
if you please, you may inform Mrs. Swan that 
you shall board with her no more. She will not 
be diséppointed, for I have spoken with her on 
the subject.”” 

With these words Mr. Williams left the store, 
and as soon as Charles could recover from the 
straage emotions that had, almost overpowered 
him, he called for the porter to come and lock up, 
and then, having locked the great safe, he took 
his departure. 
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On the next morning he came to the store, and 
when his employer came he inforfhed him thas 
he had given his notice to Mrs. Swan. 

“Very well,” returned the merchant. “ This 
evening, then, you will go home with me.” 

Evening came, and Charles Aubrey accom- 
panied his old friend home. Tea was ready, the 
rest of the family having eaten an hour before. 
After tea Charles was conducted to the sitting 
room, where lamps were burning, and where Mr. 
Williams informed him he could amuse himself 
by reading. ; 

Charles satdown there, and his employer went 
out, but he could not read. His heartbeat wild- 
ly in his bosom, and his soul was strangely 
worked upon. O, how natural everything there 
appeared. And how many happy, blissful hours 
he had spent in that same room. Thus he sat, 
when the door was slowly opened, and a female 
appeared: within the apartment. She was a 
bright-eyed, beautiful maiden, and when she first 
entered a happy smile was upon her face. Bus 
the smile faded away, and her lips trembled. She 
tried to speak, but she could not. She only 
stood there with her hands halfextended, gasing 
tremblingly upon the youth. In a moment 
more her bright eyes overrun with tears, and then 
Charles started up. He could donbt no more. 
Why else should he have been brought hither ? 
why left thus? why placed on such probation! 
He hesitated no more. With one quick step he 
sprang forward, and without a word he caught . 
the fair girl to his bosom. 

“Mary,” he uttered, as he gased into the 
sparkling ofes of the fair being who still clang 
fondly to him, “you still love me—you forgive 
me all—and trust me once more 1” 

“Yes,” she murmured; and ere she could 
speak farther her father entered the room. 

“ Aha—so you’ve found him, have you, Ma- 
ry ?” he cried, in a happy, joyous tone. 

“Mr. Williams,” uttered Charles, still holding 
Mary by the hand, and speaking with difficulty, 
“Thope I am not deceived. ‘O, you have not 
brought me here to kill me! You cannot have 
passed this cup to my lips only to dash it away 
again !”” 

“ Ofcourse not,” returned the merchant. “But 
you mast know now the whole truth, and for 
fear my child may not tell you all, I’ll tell you 
myself. This noble girl has never ceased to love 
you, and when you were the lowest down, she 
loved yoy the most, She came to me and asked 
me if she might save you if she could. I could 
not tell her nay, and she went at the work. She 
has suffered much, and, Charles, it remains with 
you to decide whether her future shall be one of 
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happiness or not. She knew that you were down, 
that your morfey was gone, and thet your false 
friends had foreaken you. Then it was that her 
love for you grew bold and strong. She won- 
dered if you would repulse her. She knew not 
what might be your feelings, and to save herself 
the pain of a direct repulse from you she assumed 
4 disguise, so that she might approach yon with- 
out being known, and yet gain some idea of your 
feelings, and save you if she could. Ithink she 
has done well. Atany rateshe has regained you 
to herself, and it must now be your own fault if 
the silken tie is loosed again.” 

With these words the father left the apartment. 

“You, Mary? you in disguise?” queried 
Charles, as soon as he could speak, 

“ Ay, deat Charles ; and you know why I did 
it, “ Here—do you not remember it?” And as 
‘she spoke she drew from her bosom a small silken 
purse, and took therefrom a sixpence, 

The youth recognized it in an instant. 

“O1” he cried, as he strained the noble girl to 
his bosom, “ what can I say? Mary—Mary— 
ty own heart’s truest lovre—let my life in the 
years to come tell my gratitude. ©, my all of 
life is yours, and my last breath shall bear your 
name in gratitude to God.” 

And Charles Aubrey never forgot his promise. 
With this noble companion by his side he travel- 
led up the bill, and in his path the flowers of life 
grew thick and fragrant. 

Upon the wall of his sitting-room hangs a pic- 
ture. It is a splendid painting of the Prodigal 
Son’s Return. Upon the face of a heavy, gilt 
frame, visitors notice a small blemis®, but which, 
upon closer examination, Proves to be a small 
silver coin. Our readers need not be told why 
that bit of metal is thus carefally preserved. 

———_ +--+ _____ 
A BRAVE MAN, 

‘We have read of a battle in India, where col- 
umn after column reeled back from a breach that 
vomited forth death on thousands, until an ensi; 
at the head of his company rushed up through the 
rain of ballets, and-planted the British flag on the 
ramparts. example encor the troops, 
and the town was taken. The ¢ young sol- 
dier was found dead, but still standing, clinging 
to the staff of the flag he had planted so bravely. 
His body had formed a target for the enemy's 
marksmen. When they tried to remove him, the 
found the staff could not be released from his d 
gue without force. So they buried him with “the 

mer he had borne so well.” And without the 
walls ofthat city a tall tamarind sheds its fruit over 
‘the grave of Ensign Vernon.— Boston Bee. 
~~ 
‘The praise of the envious is far lesa i 
their censure. They praise only that which 
they can surpass ; but that which surpasses them 
they censure. : 





" VALUE OF JEWRIS. 


VALUE OF JEWELS. 

A lot of j , sold at auction a few yean 
since in London, brought $229,000. The crown 
of her British Majesty cost $555,000. The pearl 
which Cleopatra dissolved and drank to th 
health of Marc Antony, is cotranged by. Fie a 
about $375,000. Feuch: re a small 
box, containing s diamond, a blue sapphire, 1 
Brazilian berge, and a few Peruvian emeralds, 
sold for $830,000. Murray mentions a pair of 
bracelets set with brilliants, valued at the enor 
mous sum of $5,000,000. But the most 
of all gems is the diamond; it exceeds in valu 
s hundred thousand times its weight in gold. I 
is a portable ire. The great dis 

is estimated at $1,000,000; one belonging 
to the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, at $1,840,000; 
the celebrated Regent diamond, now among the 
crown jewels of France, at $2,000,000; one is 
the Austrian diadem, at $450,000 ; and thre a 


the Persian, digniéi ified with the pando t 
tles, ““ Mountain of Splendor,’ *‘ Sea of ee 
and “Crown of the Moon,” at $900,000. 
largest diamond known, that of the King of Por 
tagal, is counted worth $2,500,000 ; ts 
mous “ ernie or “ pouaseta of gts 
belonging to Queen Victoria, is said to 

in value 10 half the daily expenses of cs 
world. A string of such pearls a mile 
would purchase the fee-simple of the globe; 
one that would belt Britain might, at the cm 
rate, buy up the solar system.—Zife Illustrated. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES 

Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and drew; 
and ine extravagance of the favorites of the Se 
raglio.in particular is proverbial. A 





| dent writing from Constantinople says: “ 


ladies have at length ran up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the cred- 
itor to be called together, and their accom 
examined. The charges of these dealers bei 
judged too high, as is usual, both -in the East 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten cent. on their 1 
counts; and this point being Satisfactorily set 
tled, the Sultan engaged to pay up the 
amount (no less than fifty-four millions o piss 
ters), in monthly instalments, out of his private 
parse. But to think of a co: y of women, 
secluded from the rest of the world, and with 
nothing better to do than torun up bills for silks, 
gauzes, cachemires, jewels, sweetmeats, and coe 
metics, to the tune ‘of fifty-four millions of piss 
tres ($4,320,000) !"—New York Mirror. : 





SENSIBILITIES OF THE BRAIN. 

Extremeemaciation, produced by low diet and 
exhausting diseases, is highly injurious to the 
brain. Great mental depression, and even ia 
some cases insanity, are generally produted by 
the exhausted and bloodless condition arising 
from protracted abstinence, exhausting diseases, 
blood-letting, hemorrhage, or any cause by which 
the quantity of blood is greatly reduced and its 
quality impaired. A copious supply of good 
blood enables the brain to nourish itself; ‘properly, 
diminishes its irritability, and prevents those 
degenerations of its substance which are apt to 
occur in all impoverished constitutions.— Hall. 





MUSINGS: 


WUsINGS, 





BY U. D. THOMAS. 





I wae musing—musing lonely, 
At my window yester-night, a 
While my candle, burning dimly, 
Shed around a fitful light; 
‘While the wind without was mosning— 
Moaning through the naked trees, 
I was musing on the future, 
And its dread uncertainties. 3 


Darkness o’er my spirit brooded, 
Like the darkness ofa room, 
‘Where the dying embers only 


Clad in sable robes of mourning, 
Beemed each melancholy thought. 


‘Then the fature to my vision 
Beemed its mysteries to unelose; 

I beheld life's dreary pathway 

+ Phiekly set with lurking foes; 

Friendship seemed unreal and fleeting, 
Love inconstant and untrue— 

And the stars that hope had lighted, ” 
One by one in clouds withdrew. 


‘Then I prayed in deepest anguish, 
That the cup might pass from me, 

‘That those days of darker sorrow 
T might never live to see; 

And, the while, » change come o'er me, 
Like s wave from Lethe’s tide, 

A most sweet and soothing calmness 
O'er my spirit seemed to glide. 


‘Then « something spoke within me, 
‘That did more than mortal seem ; 

Whispering softly— whispering sweetly, 
Ike an angel ins dream: 

“Fear not thou to trast the fatare! 

Wheresce'’er thy los may fall: 

God is with thee and above thee; 
He directs and governs all.” 


rr 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 

We have long since come to the conviction that 
the habit (easily acquired) of conferrin; and re- 
ciprocating iittle kindnesses is the heart's 
dement. ‘Their cost is so trifling, they affor 80 
much pleasure to the parties who are in the secret, 
and make the pulse beat so healthily, that from 
3 motive of very selfishness should be kept 
up. The mutual exchanges of love, regard and 

affection which we hint at, are the 
ee life. They are not to be secastonals 
d,or of n O, no! Let them be 
ings, in their freshness. 
Ifwe have a ifal flower given us, or grow- 
ing in our garden, the post will convey it to a 
friend, unharmed. Send it; ay, send anything, 
triflimg, that can speak the eloquent 
ee tender, loving heart.—Boston Liven- 





No cord or cable can draw 80 foroibly, or bind 
$0 fast, a love can do with only a single thread. 
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/ DIAMOND OF RUSSIA. 

In the first volume of the quarto edition of 
“P. §, Pallas’s Travels through the Southern 
Provinces of the Russian Empire in the years 1793 
and 1794,”. which was taken from a wreck on the 
coast of Cape Cod, we find a very full and inter- 
esting account of“ The Moon of the Mountain,” 
the celebrated diamond of Russian royalty. Pal- 
las was Counsellor of State to the Caar Alexan- 
der, and durin; his stay at Astrakan became 80- 
quainted with the heirs of Grigori Safarov Shaf- 
rass, the Armenian who sold the precious gem to 
Russia, Shah: Nadir had in his ¢hrorte, with this 
diamond, another of equal splendor, called the 
“Sun of the Sea.” At the time of his assassina- 
tion the soldiers secured and secretly sold many 
of the richest ornaments belonging i the Persian 
Crown. Shafrass, also named Nionshik, or 
the Man of Millions, resided at Bassora. One 
day an ian Chief visited him, and secretly 

posed to sell the diamond, with other pre- 
cious stones. He was surprised at the low, price 
demanded, and affirming that he had not mont 
enough to buy the jewels, asked time to consalt 
two brothers who were in business with 
The Armenian, with the approval of his brothers, 
went in pursuit of the vender. He wandered in 


vain in search of the treasure. Shafrass atlength 
accidentally met the Arganian in Bagdad, and 


bonght all the jewels in his possession for 50,000 


piastres. 

‘The gem of the first water, witha large emerald 
and ruby, was laid away in brilliant seclusion for 
twelve years. Then the Armenian, whose fears 
of losing the royal plander were overcome by the 
love of money, set off with the jewels for a mar- 
ket. Passing through Tham an Constantinople, 
he directed his course across Hungary and Si 
to Amsterdam, where he made the first public 
display of the beautiful stones, and offered them 
for sale. It is said that the English Government 
was among the bidders. Russia sent for the 
“Moon of the Mountain,” promising to pay the 
expenses of transmitting it if not purchased. The 
Russian Minister, Count Panin, through M. 
Laseref, the Court jeweller, made the followin; 
offer :—Shafrass was to have the patent of heredi- 
tary nobility, an annual pension of 6060 roubles, 
L. @., $4600, during life, and 500,000 roubles, er 
$375,000 in cash, The Armenian, feeling that 
“blessings brighten as they take their flight,” 
became so extravagant in his demands that the 
negotiation was broken off and the diamond re 
ee re ras now fa ue = ont 

t, and ITO" large 
aanoumnte! He absconded, Ki went back to 
Astrakan. Afterward, Cou&t Grigoricritsh Or. 
lof renewed the Russian offer to purchase; and 


Shafress 450,000 roubles, or $337,500, 
ready money, together with the grant of Russian 
nobility. About one quarter of the sum was 


paid to the negotiators, ‘and the rest, which at the 
death of the Armenian was the dower of his 
danghters, was dered by the extravagamop 
of their husbands. The diamond was secure, 
and shines on, though royal eyes which beheld 
its light with pride of power have lost their fire 
forever. Such is the story of the ‘Moon of the 
Movwatain,”—the ornament of a sceptre which is 
shaken now in its sweep over the domain of the 
sultan. Who shall tell its history in the future ? 
—New York Sun. 
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TOGETHER IN THE ARK. 


‘BY WILLIE 8. PABOR. 
Penereeeetaet 





Wearily eur hearts were drifted, 
Over the dark, uncertain wave, 

‘Where the tide of error lifted 
Phantoms from their slimy grave. 


She was proud, but I was prouder; . 
Esch to each would scorn to yield; 
As the volce of pride grew louder, 
So each stubborn heart grew atecled; 


Bteoled against the plaintive pleading 
Of the voice within the soul; 
Though that very soul lay 
At the threshold of life's goal. 


Thad fame and she had beauty,— 
Each had once been lovers true, 

And the shrine of love and duty 
Never vows 0 holy knew. 


‘We had pictured out our bridal 
Underneath the okies of May; 

But the bark that held the idol 
On the shore of error lay. 


Thus it happened for a season— 
Each a friend and yet a foe; 

Though to think of love was treason, 
Each no other thought could know. 


Bat at last stern pride has yielded; 
Al is bright that once was dark; 

And our hearts, by true love shielded, 
Are together—in the ark. 

torr r+ 


THE BELLE OF GRANADA, 





BY ELLEN EUSTACE. 





Curestine Perez, at the age of eighteen, 
was the most famous beauty of Granada. An 
orphan, and heiress to an immense fortane, sho 
lived under the care of an old uncle, hard and 
avaricious, who was called Alonzo. He was oc 
cupied during the day in counting his ducats, 
and through the night in driving away the sere- 
naders who so: the window of Celestine. 
The intention of Alpnzo was ta marry this rich 
heiress to Don Henrique, his son, who had al- 
ready studied six years at Salamanca, and had 
began to translate Cornelius Nepos quite 
passably. 

All the handsome cavaliers of Granada were 
lovers of Celestine; but they could only see her 
st mass, and the church days were strictly kept 
by these worthy devotes. Among the most 
distinguished of these was Don Pedro Alvarez, 
captain of cavalry. Of little wealth, but of uo. 
ble family, brave and distingnished, he attracted 
the eyes of all the dames of Granade, but he 
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only perceived Celestine. ‘This she soon és 
covered, and her glances, in return, were & 
rected to him alone. 

Thus they passed two months without daring 
to speal but at the end of that time Don Pedn 
found means to convey to his mistress a. lete, 
in which he disclosed to her all that she wil 
knew already. He also solicited permission » 
stand beneath her window, and behold her mea 
him, if fot onlya moment. Such is the custom 
in Spain, where the lattices serve more for tw 
night than the day. At a late hour, when te 
street is deserted, the lover, enveloped in bs 
cloak, armed with his sword, and invoking the 
god of love and silence, walks joyfally tow 
the happy spot, and takes his station beneath tis 
barred window. Soon it is softly opened. A 
charming Spaniard appears, and asks, in tem 
bling tones, if any one is below. Her lover, 
transported with joy, re-assures her ; he speaks 
in alow voice; they interrupt each other, saying 
a thousand times the same thing; vows sscend 
to the lattice; kisses fly through the air, But 
the day approaches—they must separate. An 
hour is passed in bidding adieu, and they put 
without having said a thousandth portion of all 
they had intended. 

The window of Celestine overlooked a mull 
Place, almost deserted, and oceupied only bys 
few poor people. The old nurse of Don Peto 
there dwelt in a miserable chamber, opposite the 
room of his mistress. Pedro soon sought his 
old friend. 

“My good woman,” said he, “I have to 
long suffered you to remain in this miserable 
place. This forgetfulness is culpable on my 
Part; go and occupy a room near me, and save 
this humble abode for me to dispose of.” 

The good nurse could only reply with he 
tears. She accepted with joy the exchange, and 
kissed the hands of her pious foster-son. 

No king ever took possession of his regal pal 
ace with greater joy than Don Pedro felt, when 
established in his nurse’s apartment. As sooo 
as night came, Celestine appeared at the window; 
the days were passed in writing to each other, 
and no cloud seemed to obscure their happiness, 
when Don Henrique, the son of Alonzo, and the 
fature husband of Celestine, arrived from Sale 
manca, bringing # declaration of love in Latia, 
which he had been months in writing. 

While Alonzo was Preparing the marriage 
contract for his son and Celestine, the lovers de 
termined to secure their happiness by an elope 
ment. They decided to fly to Lisbon. Every 
preparation was made ; Doh Pedro, after having 
left his horses outside the city, was to seek Ce 
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stine, who would descend from the window, 
od both were to fly to Portugal. 4 
Don Pedro employed all the hours of the day 
arranging his affairs; and Celestine, on her 
art, re-opened again and again a little casket of 
swels which her mother had left for her. It 
ras filled with diamonds and other precious 
tones, and among the rest shone a ring of em- 
rald polish Don Pedro had lately given her. 
This treasure she was to bear away, and guard- 
ng it carefully, Celestine sat watching at the 
rindow, as Don Pedro hurried tewards the 
pot, kis heart palpitating with joy and expec- 
ation. 

But just as he arrived at the street, he heard 
ties for succor, and turning, saw two men at- 
sacked by five assassins, armed with swords and 
clabs, and evidently intent on murder. The 
brave Pedro forgot everything to throw himself 
on the aggressors; he pounded two, when the 
others fled. What was his surprise at recognis- 
ing in those he had delivered, Alonso the uncle 
of Celestine, and Don Henrique! Don Pedro 
sought in vain to free himself from his compan- 
loos. In their gratitude, they determined that 
be shonld pase the night with them, and the poor 
lover found that he hed already lost two hows 
of his precious time. Alas, he little knew of the 
misfortme that had already occurred ! 

One of the assassins, in his flight, passed 
beneath the window of Celestine. The night 
was very obscure, and the unhappy maiden, 
when she saw the rafflan appear, believed that 
Don Pedro had at last arrived. Extending her 
hand with a sigh of impatience and joy, and pre- 
senting the casket : 

“Take these diamonds,” she said to him, 
“while I descend.” 

At the word diamonds, the assassin stopped, 
tized the casket without replying, and while 
Celestine was occupied in descending, he fied 
preiptataly. 

Judge of the surprise of Celestine when alone 
in the street she looked around her in vain for 
him she had thought to be Don Pedro! She 
alledin a low voice, bat no one responded. 
Pear seized her; she knew not what to do. 
Should she return to the house? Should she 
Veave the city and seek for the horses and atten- 
dants of Don Pedro who awaited them? She 
hesitated; the silence amd obscurity of the 
freets redoubled all her fears. At last she en- 
countered a man, and asked in a trembling voice 
for the street which conducted to the gate of the 
cty. The man pointed it ont. She advanced 
‘with courage, and soon found hereelf in the en- 
virous of Granada. Here she sought in vain for 
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Don Pedro; calling him at every step, she still 
advanced, but in a direction opposite to Por- 
tagal. 

However, Don Pedro, believing that Celestine 
had seen or learned the cause of his delay, sub- 
mitted to the entreaties of Alonzo and his son, 
and entered the house with them. Hore the tu- 
tor sent to the chamber of his niece, to inform 
her of the peril they had escaped. But the room 
was deserted, and by the open window they saw 
that Celestine had fied. The house was alarmed; 
all started in pursuit. Don Pedro, in despair, 
would have followed on the moment, but Hen- 
rique, thanking him forthe interest he seemed to 
take in their misfortune, insisted on accompany- 
inghim. Don Pedro then convinced him that 
each should take separate roads; he ran to re- 
join his people, not doubting that Celestine had 
taken the road to Portagal, while Henrique gal- 
loped towards the road which the fugitive had 
really taken. 

The sad Celestine continued to travel on to- 
ward the mountains. Soon she heard the sound 
of horses behind her. Her first thought was 
that it might be Don Pedro, her second that 
either travellers or brigands were approaching. 
She left the road, trembling, and concealed her 
eelf in a thicket. Soon she saw Don Henrique 
pass, followed by his attendants. Alarmed at 
the sight, and fearing to fall again into the pow- 
er of Alonso, she left the main road, and turned 
into the entrance of a wood. 

The Sierra Nevada are a chain of mountains 
that lie between Granada and the Mediterranean 
Sea. They are inhabited only by shepherds and 
laborers. As Celestine, worn and weary, rested 
a moment from her journey, she heard a voice 
singing a sad and touching sir. Turning to- 
wards the spot from whence the voice proceeded, 
she perceived a young man habited as a hunter; 
in his hands he carried a gun, and at his side 
was suspended a bundle covered with goat-skin. 
Approaching the stranger, Celestine thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“T am alone and unprotected ; have pity on 
my unfortunate state, and direct me to a village 
oe habitation where I can find repose and sus 
inane.” 3 

“ Alas, madam, I would gladly conduct you 
to the village of Gadara, situated behind these 
rocks, but you will require it not, when I tell 
you that my mistress resides there, and yester. 
day espoused my rival. I quit these mountains 
forever, carrying only with mo my gun and a 
shepherd’s suit, as a remembrance of happy 
days forever passed and gone.” 

These fow words inspired Celestine with a 
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new idea. “My friend,” she said to the youth, 
“you cannot travel without money. I have 
many pieces of gold which I will share with 
you, if you will give me the garments which you 
carry in the package.” 

The young stranger accepted the offer. Ce- 
lestine gave him a dozen ducats, and after hav- 
ing inquired the road to Gadara, she bade adien 
to the hunter, and entered a grotto to attire her- 
self as a shepherd. 

She soon appeared again, with a jacket of 
chamois skin, slashed with celestial blue, a hat 
ornamented with ribbons, and was more beatti- 
ful in this disguise than when covered with 
jewels and decked for the balls of Granada. She 
then took the road to the village, stopped in the 
market-place, and inquired if any one needed a 
keeper on his farm. All surrounded, and gazed 
upon her. The young girls admired the beauti- 
ful golden locks that hung upon her shoulders, 
her eyes so soft and brilliant, her noble carriage 
and graceful motions—all surprised and delight- 
ed them. No one believed that it was other 
than a handsome young man. One thought it 
was a great lord in disguise. Another said it 
was a prince, in love with a shepherdess. And 
the magistrate, who was the poet of the place, 
declared that it was Apollo descended to earth 
again more charming than ever. 

Celestine, who now assumed the name of 
Marcelio, was not long in finding a master. It 
was the old alcade of the village, regarded as 
the most honest man of the country. This good 
laborer, for the alcades are not much more, soon 
felt the most tender friendship for Celestine. 
Not more than a month passed, in her duty as 
shepherd, when she was employed to direct the 
household affairs; and Marcelio performed 
every duty with such sweetness and fidelity, 
that master and servants were equally pleased. 
Marcelio was the example and love of the vil- 
lage. His sweetness, his graces and wisdom 
won all hearts. i 

“See,” said the mothers to their sons, “eee 
this good Marcelio. He is always with his mas- 
ter; he is occupied ever in making others com- 
fortable and happy; andjhe never quits his da- 
ties, like you, to run after the shepherdesses.” 

‘Thus passed two years. Celestine, thinking 
always of Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shep- 
herd, whom she conld trust, to Granada to ob- 
tain information of her lover, Alonzo, and Don 
Henrique. The messenger, on his retarn, re- 
ported that the old man Alonzo was dead, that 
Henrique was married, and that Don Pedro, for 
two years, had not been seen in the country. 
Celestine then gave up all hope of ever seeing 
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him again, aad strove to comtent herself with the 
prospect of passing her life in the village, withs 
heart dead to the sentiment of love, when te 
old alcade, her master, fell dangerously il 
Marcelio watched over him with the grease 
care and tenderness, but notwithstanding this, ke 
died in a few days, and left all his propery 
to her. 

All the village wept for the abcade, and she 
the funeral agsembled to choose his euccesa. 
In Spain, certain villages have the right to osm 
their alcade,.who performs the duties of mage 
trate and judge, pronouncing sentence upm, « 
restoring liberty to the few offenders who ous 
sionally transgress the laws among these simph 
rastics. 

The villagers, on assembling to decide spa 
their new raler, declared unanimonsly that te 
will of the old alcade had pointed out bis se 
cessor. The old men, followed by all the youths 
of the place, then marched with much ceremosy 
to the dwelling of Marcelio, carrying the mat 
of dignity, an ivory baton. Celestine secepted 
it, and touched to tears by this proof of affectioe 
from these honest people, she resolved to con 
crate to her duties a life which could never be 
blessed by affection. ‘ 

While the new alcade is thus occupied, 
will return to the unhappy Don Pedro, wha 
we left galloping on the road to Portugal, sett 
ing always for her whom he hoped to encoun. 
At length he arrived at Lisbon, without havisg 
heard any news of Celestine. He retraced his 
steps, searching in vain on the borders of tht 
route, and returned discouraged and hopeless. 
After having assured himself that his dear Celee- 
tine had not returned to Granada, he imagined 
that she had perhaps gone to Seville, where she 
bed relatives. He hastened-to Seville; there 
atives had lately left in a vessel for Mexico. 
Don Pedro doubted not that his mistress had de- 
parted with them, and took passage in the next 
vessel, arrived at Mexico, found the friends of 
Celestine, but they could give him no inform 
tion regarding her. In returning to Spain, the 
ship was wrecked upon the coast. Don Pedro 
saved himself upon the fragments of the wreck, 
reached the shore, and penetrating into the 
mountains to ask succor, the chances of lore 
conducted him to Gadars. 

Having entered the first inn that they met 
with, Don Pedro and his companions in misfr- 
tune congratulated themselves on their escape, 
and while talking over their dangers, one of the 
Passengers commenced quarrelling with a sailor 
for the possession of a casket, which the passen- 
ger declared to be his property. Don Pedro, 
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sho sought to appease the quarrel, requested the 
laimant to describe the eontents of the casket, 
znd opened it himsclf to ascertain the trath. 

Imagine his astonishment at recognizing the 
jewels of Celestine, and among them the emerald 
that he had given her! Rensaining for an in- 
stant immovable, he examined more attentively 
the precious treasure; then fixing his eyes, filled 
with fary, on the passenger, he exclaimed: 

“Of whom did you obtain this casket 1” 

“ That is of no importance to you,” fiercely 
replied the man ; “it is sufficient that I claim it 
as my property.” 

He then attempted to wrest the treasure from 
Don Pedro, but he, placing it within his doublet, 
drew his sword, and attacking the robber: 

“ Traitor,” cried he, “confess thy crime, or 
thou diest within the hour.” 

In saying these words, he threw himself upon 
hisenemy, who defended himself with valor, but 
soon fell, pierced with s mortal wound. 

At this sight, all the villagers gathered around 
Don Pedro; they surrounded and seized him, 
threw him into a prison, and the innkeeper ran 
to urge his wife to seek a priest, while be went 
to deliver the casket into the hands of the alcade 
and iform him of what had happened. 

‘What was the joy and astonishment of Celes- 
tine at recognizing her diamonds and hearing 
that the robber was in custody! She ran hastily 
to the inn; the priest was already there, and the 
dying man, touched by his exhortations, con- 
feased that two years before, in passing through 
a street in Granada, a female from s window 
had lowered to him a casket, telling him to guard 
it while she descended, that he had fied with the 
jewels, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
person he had robbed. After this recital, he ex- 
pired, and Celestine hastened to the prison. 

How her heart palpitated, as she advanced! 
She believed, after having heard of the rescue of 
her jewels, that she should behold Don Pedro; 
bat she feared to be recognized by him. Draw- 
ing her hat over her yes, enveloping herself in 
her cloak, and preceded by the jailor carrying a 
light, she descended to the dungeon. 

Hardly had she reached the foot of the stairs, 
when she recognized her fover. At this sight, 
joy for a moment clouded her senses ; she leaned 
against the wall; her head fell on her shoulder, 
and tears flowed over her cheeks. But soon 
tising, she sought to subdue her emotion, and 
approached the prisoner. 

“Stranger,” said she, disguising her voice, 

“You have committed a crime; you have killed 
your companion. Whathas led to an act 80 
culpable 1” 
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Here her voles faildd her, and sihking upon & 
stone bench, she covered her face with her hand. 

“ Alcade,” replied Don Pedro, “I have not 
committed « crime; it was an act of justice. 
But I demand death. Death alone will end the 
sufferings of which this villain, whom I have 
slain, was the firet cause. Condemn me—I 
have no wish to defend myself; deliver me of a 
life which has no joys for me since I have lost all 
hope of ever finding—” 

As he finished, his lips pronounced the : name 
of Celestine. 

Celestine trembled, in hearing him pronounce 
her name. She was no longer mistress of her- 
self; she rose, and would on the instant have re- 
vealed herself to her lover, but the presence of 
the jailor restrained her. 

“Go,” she said to him, “I would remain 
alone with the prisoner.” 

She is obeyed. Then advancing to Don Pe 
dro and extending her hand, she said, with much 
emotion : 4 

“ You have always loved, then, her who has 
lived only for yon?” 

At the sound of her voice, at these words, 
Don Pedro raised his head, but dared not believe 
his eyes. 

“O, heaven! is it you? Is it my Celestine ¢ 
Or is it an angel who has taken this figure? 
Ah, it is she; I can doubt no longer,” he 
evied ; and folding her in his arms, he kissed 
sway her tears. “It is my love, my Celestine, 
and all my misfortunes are ended.” 

“No,” replied Celestine, after some moments’ 
silence, “ you are guilty of murder. I cannot 
break your chains, but I will go to-morrow to the 
city, reveal all to the governor, tell him my 
birth and history, recount our misfortunes, and 
if he refuses thee thy liberty, I will return here 
to end my days in a prison.” 

Day had hardly dawned when Celestine, who 
had revealed her story to her loved companions 
the villagers, went, accompanied by them, to the 
palace of the governor. There she betrayed her 
sex, told her adventures, and informed the ruler 
of the crime which Don Pedro had committed, 
and of the motives which rendered it excusable. 
All the inhabitants fell at the feet of the gov- 
ernor, entreating that the request of their loved 
Marcelio should be granted. A pardon is pro- 
nounced, and they hasten back to open the 
prison doors of Don Pedro. 

As the happy lover pressed Celestine once 
more to his heart, an old man advanced from 
among the villagers. 

“Stranger,” said he, “we have given you 
your liberty, but you would take from us our 
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Marvcelio ; and our logs will be greater than your 
benefit. . Deign to become our alcade, our mas- 
ter, andour friend. Live for the future among 
us, and permit us to reverence and admire as 
your wife her, who as a noble youth first won 
oar affections.” 

Don Pedro and Celestine, touched by this new 
proof of affection, could not refuse the request of 
the inhabitants of Gadara, They returned to 
Granada, where they converted their wealth into 
money, and after their nuptials were solemnized, 
they chose for their fatare home a domain among 
these friendly people, who never ceased to bless 
the day when the youth Marcelio first sought an 
asylam among them. 

ooo 
ASTONISHED! 

A newspaper in one of the midland counties 
of Pennsylvania relates the following: 

“A singuldr accident occurred on the Reading 
Railroad on Monday last. As the morning 
train was approaching Manayunk, the cylinder 
head of the engine blew out, and with such tre- 
mendous violence, that, at the distance of forty 
yards, it struck a man who was walking between 
two others on the opposite track, carrying away 
the top of his head entirely, leaving his compan- 
ion uninjured, but—considerably astonished.” 

“ Considerably astonished !”” We should think so. 

A man—a friend—is walking by your side, 
along the public highway. You are talking as 
you Jog along, when presently your friend has 
half of his head completely blown off by an ex- 
plosion, and you are ‘‘ considerably astonished !” 

That is to say, the man was quite surprised! 
Tt seems to us that the use of this word, in this 
place, is almost as ridiculous as the Frenchman 
who said to an American friend, that he was 
“very much dissatisfied,” having just heard of 
the death of his father !—Harper’s Magazine, 

tt re 
KILL OR CURE. 

When old Bogus’s wife fell ill, he sent for a 
doctor as sordid and avaricious as himself. Be- 
fore the dector saw the patient, he wished to 
have an understanding with the miserly husband. 

“ Here’s forty dollars,” said Bogus, “and 
you shall have it whether you cure my wife or 
kill ber.” 

The woman died, and the doctor called for 
the fee. 

“Did you kill my wife?’ asked Bogus, 

“ Certainly not!” replied the indignant doctor. 

“ Well, you didn’t cure here 1” 

“ You know she’s dead.” 

“ Very well, then, leave the house in double 
quick Hime — Bogus. “ x bargain’s a bar 

in. It was kill or cure, and you did neither.” 
oe ree 





A Wit 1x Rurux.—A Chancery Lane law- 
yer died lately in London, and the following was 
actually probated as his last will and testament : 

‘ As to all my earthly goods store, 

1 giv Uy beled ied sons Snr 


all —I no limit fix; 
mb ny wil, and she’s executriz.” 
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BASKET WILLOW. 

‘There is no fear about finding a ready marke 
for any quantity of wlow: It Sor be eo for 
such a t variety of purposes is mo 
ealeulating the amount that will be used in the 
country when it can be obtained. It can be peeh 
ed by machinery, at a cost mot exceeding tm 
dollars a ton, and the whole cost of raising and 
peeling a ton not exceeding twenty dollars; it 
will sell for one hundred and fifty dollars, and it 
will be long time before the market can be 

lied so as to reduce the price, and it will neve 
reduced so that it will not pay better, Perhaps 
than any other farmcrop. The amount annually 
imported into this country from France and Ge 
many is variously stated to be from five tos 
million dollars worth. At present New York 
monopolizes the whole willow trade; bat they 
will find a ready market wher offered in any aty 
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in the Union. St. Louis and all the Wester 
cities are worth three cents per id morn 
than in Eastern cities. Two or three tom 


| may be considered a fair average yield per acre, 


in good situations and with proper cultivation 
After the second year they will generally shade 
the ground, and so they require no cultivatios. 
Willows can be cut any time after the leaves fall, 
before the buds begin to swell in the spring. The 
bark makes good mulching for fruit-trees. k 
contains a large amount of potash.— Tribune. 





RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


‘The progress of railways in India exceeds all 
anticipation. The line of 1000 miles from Cs 
catta to Delhi, for which government gave te 
land, is advancing at each extremity. One bu 
dred and twenty-five miles from Calcutts © 
Ranegungee are open; and another seventy-ir 
miles, to Rajamahal, will soon be ready. Te 
four hundred miles from Delhi to Allahabad sv 
to be finished in 1857. To travel between thom 
two cities at present takes four days and nights, 
and costs $125; but by rail it will be a joumey 
of twenty-four hours, at a charge of $30. The 
‘whole line is to be completed in 1859.—Bostea 





GAS ENGINE. * 


Many stempte have been made to construct 
gunpowder and explosive gas engines, but Dr. 
rake of Philadelphia, is the first inventor who 
has succeeded in harnessing this mighty ages 
and making it subservient to driving machinery. 
In external appearancd, Dr. D.’s machine resem 
bles a horizontal engine. It has a piston and 
linder, but in its other parts a n of new 
levices are involved that are not required for 
steam. Motion is préduced b: exploding gas im 
the cylinder, firat behind and then in front of the 
piston, just the same in effect as steam is emplor- 
Philadel ia Ledger. 





The day is passed when science and learning 
wore feared as contradi the Bible; rightly 
used and applied, they verify every page. 
ress and improvement are the business and duties 
of reasonable beings. We arenot to live meres 
upon Paton past, upon other men’s thoughts 
9] 5 





THE ROYAL BIRTH MARK. 





Thou’rt fir away! 
‘Thy veasel ploughs the foaming main, 
Where the billows heave and foam again, 
‘Where the lightnings fiash, 
And thunders crash, 
Om the restless, ever moving ses; 
Yet, dear one, I remember thee, 
Far, far away. 


T think of thee 
‘When morn unbars the gates of day, 
And evening shades fly swift away, 
When the san rides high 
‘In the boundless sky, 
And sinks from our gase in the west; 
‘When darkness fails, 
Like a leaden pail, 
O'er the earth, and the world is at rest; 
Then, love, I think of thee. 


And when azaid the world’s gay throng, 
In halis of mirth and pride, 

J eannot join in jest and song, 
‘Thon art not by my side. 

‘My heart ts ead; I turn away 
‘To shed a dient tear, 

And weep in loneliness of heart, 
Because thon art not here. 


‘Then hasten from the dark biue sa, 
‘Where the rolling waves are dashing free, 
‘To thime own dear home, 
‘Wo more to ream 
Trom the friends who are waiting for thes. 


Almighty Father! thbu thet calm'st 
‘The angry wind and wave, 

Protect the loved, the absent one, 
From a cold, watery grave; 

And, by thy everlasting hand, 

0, bring him to his native land. 





THE ROYAL BIRTH MARK. 


On the banks of the sonorous river Teampu, 
whose thundering ‘cataracts refresh the burning 
toil, and sometimes shake the mighty mountains 
which divide Thibet from the empire of Mogal, 
there lived a wealthy and revered lama, whose 
lands were tributary to’tle Supreme Lama, or 
Secerdotal Emperor, who governs all the land 
from China to the pathless desert of Cobi; but 
though his flocks and herds were scattered over 
abhundred hills, and the mumber of his slaves ex- 
ceeded the breathings of man’s life, yet was he 
chiefly known, throughoat all the east, as the 
father of Sevinds. Is was the beauty, the virtue, 
the accomplishments of Serinds thas gave him 
all his fame, amd all his happiness; for Lama 
Zarin considered the advantages whieh birth, and 
wealth, and power, conferred, as trifling, when 
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compared with that of being father to Serinda. 
All the anxiety he ever felt, proceeded from the 
thoughts relative to her welfare, when he could 
no longer guard the innocence of her, whom he 
expected soon to quit forever. A dreadful mala- 
dy, which had long seized him at a stated hour 
each day, he found was gaining on him, and 
threatened, in spite of all the arts of medicine, to 
put a speedy period to his existence. 

One day, after a fit which had attacked him 
with more violence than usual, he sent for the 
fair Serinda, and, gently beckoning her to ap- 
proach his couch, he addressed her thus: 

“Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaven 
grant that thou mayest smile forever! Yet, 
while my soul confesses its delight in gazing on 
thee, attend to the foreboding melancholy dictates 
ofa dying father’s spirit; my Serinda, whose 
breath refreshes like the rose; and whose 
purity should, like the jessamine, diffuse volaptu-. 
ous satisfaction on all around her, disturbs the 
peace of her dejected father, embittering all the 
comforts of his life, and making his approach to 
death more terrible!” 

At these words, Serinda, unconscious of of- 
fence, and doubting what she heard, fell on her 
knees, and urged her father to explain his mean- 
ing; while he, gently raising her, proceeded thus : 

“The angel of death who admonishes and 
warns the faithful in the hour of sickness, ere he 
strikes the fatal blow, has summoned me to join 
thy holy mother, who died when she gave birth 
to my Serinda; yet let me not depart to the un- 
known and fearful land of death, and leave my 
daughter unprotected. O, my Serinda, speak! 
hast thou ever seriously reflected on the danger 
to which thy orphan state must soon be subject; 
surrounded as thou then wilt be, with suitor lamas 
of various dispositions and pretensions! Some 
with mercenary cunning, wooing thy possessions 
through thy person ; others, hanghtily demand- 
ing both, and threatening a helpless heiress with 
their powerful love ¢” 

He then reminded her that he had from time 
to time presented her with portraits of the several 
princes and lamas who had solicited s union 
with his house; and which they had sent, accord- 
ing to the custom of Thibet—where the sexes 
can never see each other, till they are married ; 
he also repeated, that he had already himself 
given her in writing an epitome of their charac- 
ters, their good and evil qualities, their ages, 
their possessions, and their rank in the priesthood 
of the lama; and concluded by saying: “Te 
me, then, my Serinda, which of all these mighty 
princes can claim a preference in the soul of my 
beloved daughter?” 


















































Serinda blushed and sighed, but answered not. 
‘Lama Zarin desired that she would withdraw, to 
mm eonsult the paper which he had given her; to 
mLeompare it with the several portraits; and de- 
mine before his next day’s fit returned, which 
imight be most deserving of her love. 
At the word love, Serinda blushed again, but 
knew not why. Her father saw the crimson on 
er cheek ; but said it was the timid flushing of 
'@ virgin’s modesty; and urged her to withdraw, 
and to be quick in her decision. 
Serinda, with innocence, replied: “‘ My father 
ows that he is himself the only man I ever 
w, and, I think, the only being I can ever love; 
least, my love will ever be confined to those 
objects which delight or benefit my father, wheth- 
Fer they be man, or beasts! I love this favorite 
g, which my father so frequently caresses ; I 
‘Joved the favorite horse on which my father rode 
‘eetill, by fall he put his master’s life in danger 
, I hated him. But, when the tiger had 
my father on the ground, and he was de- 
Witvered by his trusty slave, I loved Tarempou; 
nd, since my father daily acknowledges that he 
wed his life, I love Tarempou still.” 
The father heard her artless confession ; and 
old her that Tarempou was no lama. 

“But,” said she, “which of all those lamas 
;who now demand my love, has made an interest 
in my heart by services to my father, like the 
ve Tarempou? And yet I have not seen his 
person, or his picture; nor know I whether he is 

d or young ; but he has saved my father’s life, 
fend is a favorite of my father; therefore, it is my 
,@uty surely to love, and I will love the good 


im. The lama, smiling, gently rebuked his daugh- 
iter for the freedom of her expression, and desired 
jher to withdraw; after he had explained to her 
that love was impious, according to the law of 
Thibet, betwixt any of the race of lamas and 
their slaves. Serinda left her father; and, as she 
stroked his favorite dog, which lay at the door of 
jhis apartment, a tear trembled in her eye, lest she 
should be guilty of impiety, 
And now the slave, Tarempou, who for his 
,wervices had been advanced from chief of the 
. shepherds to chief of the household, had an audi- 
4 ence of his master ; and, observing him unusually 
dejected, declared that he had himself acquired 
some knowledge of medicine, and humbly beg- 
ged permission to try his skill where every other 
Battempt had proved unsuccessful. The lama 
y heard his proposal with a mixture of pleasure and 
jpontempt—or, as it is expressed in the original, 
& *« His eyes flashed joy, his brow looked forgive- 
‘meas; but contempt and incredulity smiled on 
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his lips, while his tongue answered the faithful 
Taremponu in gratitude and doubt.” 

The slave replied: “May Lama Zarin live 
forever! I boast no secret antidote; no mystic 
charm, to work a sudden miracle; but I have 
been taught, in Enrope, the gradual effects of al- 
terative medicines. It is from these, alone, that 
T expect to gain in time, by perseverance, 4 com- 
plete victory over the disease; and if, im suven 
days, the smallest change encourage me to per 
severe, I will then boldly look forward, and 
either die or conquer.” 

The prince assented ; and from that day be- 
came the patient of Tarempou, whose situation, 
both as chief in the house, and as physician, gave 
him a right to be at all times in the lama’s pres- 
ence, save when Serinda paid her daily visit to 
her father, and then he had notice to withdraw. 

The first week had not elapsed, before the 
lama was convinced that his disease gave way 
to the medicines of his favorite ; the fits returned, 
indeed ; but, every day, they attacked him with 
less violence, and were of shorter duration. In 
proportion as Tarempou became less necessary 
as a physician, his company became more desir- 
able as a friend. He possessed a lively imagin- 
ation, and had improved his natural good under- 
standing by travel in distant countries; thus his 
conversation often turned on subjects which 
were quite new to the delighted lama. They 
talked of laws, religion, and customs of foreign 
kingdoms, comparing them with those of Thibet ; 
and, by degrees, theslave became the friend, and 
almost equal, of his master. Among other 
topics of discourse, the lama would often tell of 
the virtues and endowments of his beloved 
daughter ; while Tarempon listened with delight 
and felt an interest in the subject, which he was 
at a loss himself to comprehend. On the other 
hand, in the conversations of the lama with Ser- 
inda, he could talk of nothing but the skill and 
wisdom of Tarempou ; wondering at such various 
knowledge in so young a man. 

It happened, one day, when he had been re- 
peating to his daughter the account Tarempou 
gave of European mansers, that Serinda blushed 
and sighed ; her father asked the cause, when 
she ingenuously confessed, that he had so often 
mentioned this young slave, that she could think 
of nothing else by day or night ; and that, in her 
dreams, she saw him, and thought he was « 
lama worthy of her love. Then, turning to her 
father, with artless innocence, she said : 

“O, lama, tell me! can my sleep be impious *” 

Her father saw her with emotion; and told 
her that she mus¢ think of him no more. 

«I will endeavor to obey,” she said; “but 3 
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shall dream, and sleep will impiously restore my 
banished waking thoughts.” 

The lama, dreading the flame which he had 
himself kindled in his daughter's bosom, en- 
deavored to check her rising passion: and re- 
solved, henceforth, never again to tell her of the 
slave Tarempou. But it was now too late; 
love, of the purest kind, had taken full posses- 
sion of the virgin’s heart ; and, while she strug- 
gled to obey her father, the fierce contention 
betwixt this unknown guest, and the dread of 
being impious, preyed upon her health, till 
feverish days, and sleepless nights, at length 
exposed her life to danger. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to conceal 
from Tarempou—whom we will no longer call 
his slave, but his faithful friend—the sickness of 
Serinda; and while he confessed his alarm for 
his fair daughter’s safety, he plainly saw that he 
had too often described that daughter to his fa- 
vorite. He saw, what it was impossible for 
Taremponu to conceal, that he had been the fatal 
cause of mutual passion, to two lovers, who had 
never seen, and but for him, could never have 
essentially heard of each other. Thus situated 
—+ven if the laws of Thibet had permitted the 
visit of a male physician—prudence would have 
forbade his employing the only skill in which he 
now had confidence; bnt Serinda, whose disease 
was occasionally attended with delirium, would 
only callon the name of Tarempon; often re- 
peating: ‘“‘He saved my father, and it is he 
alone, who can save the lingering Serinda.” 

Overcome by the entreaties of his sorrowing 
daughter, the afflicted father, in an agony of 
grief, cursed the cruel laws of Thibet; and told 
her that she should see Tarempou. Serinda 
heard this with ecstasy; and, knowing that a 
lama’s promises must ever be performed, the 
words became a balsam to the wounds of love; 
but the lama had not fixed the time when his 
sacred promise should be fulfilled; nor would 
he, until he had first withdrawn, and weighed 
the consequences of what had fallen from his lips. 
The oftener he revolved the subject in his thoughts 
the less appeared the difficulties; and having, 
by his conversations with Tarempou, raised his 
mind above the slavish prejudices and customs 
of his country, he at length resolved to over- 
come all scruples, and to give his beloved daugh- 
ter to the only man whom he thought worthy of 
her. 

Full of the idea of their future happiness, he 
determined to obtain all that remained necessary 
for its completion; which was the sanction of 
that higher power to which all the lamas of 
Thibet are subject. He instantly dispatched 
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messengers to the great lama, who resides at Ton- 
ker; with whom his influence was so great, that 
he had no doubt that he should obtain whatever 
he might ask, though unprecedented in the laws 
of Thibet; laws which forbade the holy race of 
lamas to intermarry with any but of their own 
sacred order. And now, unable to suppress the 
joy which he felt in communicating to the lovers 
that plan of future bliss he bad formed, he raised 
Tarempou to a pitch of hope, which neither his 
love, nor his ambition, bad ever dared to cherish ; 
and to Serinda he promiced, that the sight of her 
physician, and her lover, should only be deferred 
one week, or till the messenger returned from 
the great lama at Tonker. 

From this day the physician was no longer 
necessary ; but the week appeared a tedious age 
to the expecting love of young Tarempou, and 
his promised bride, Serinda. 

The seven days at length elapsed; when the 
messenger returned from Tonker, with the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“ The most sacred sultan, the mighty sovereign 
lama, who enjoyeth life forever, and at whose 
nod a thousand princes perish or revive, sendeth 
to Lama Zarin, greeting. Report has long 
made known, at Tonker, the beauty of Serinda ; 
and, by the messenger, we learn the matchless 
excellence of thy slave Tarempou. In answer, 
therefore, to thy request, that these may be uni- 
ted, mark the purpose of our sovereign will, 
which not to obey is death, throughout the 
realms of Thibet. The lovers shall not see each 
other, till they both stand before the sacred foot- 
steps of our throne at Tonker ; that we ourselves, 
in person, may witness the emotion of their 
amorous souls.” 

This answer, far from removing the suspense, 
created one a thousand times more terrible. 
The Lama Zarin thought it portended ruin to 
himeelf and family ; he now reflected on the rash 
steps he had taken, and feared that his sanguine 
hopes had been deceived, by frequent conversa- 
tions with a stranger, who had taught him to 
think lightly of the laws and customs of Thibet, 
for which he now recollected with horror, the 
great lama’s bigotry and zeal. He knew that he 
must obey the summons, and trembled at his sit- 
uation. Tarempou was too much enamored, to 
think of any danger which promised him a sight 
of his beloved mistress ; and all the fear he felt 
was, lest the beauty of Serinda should tempt the 
supreme lama to seize her for himself. But she, 
in whose love-sick heart dwelt purest innocence 
—s fountain from whence sprang hope ; which, 
branching in a thousand channels, diffused itself 
over all her soul, and gleamed in her counte- 
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nance, half seen and half concealed, like the me- 
andering veins that sweetly overspread her awell- 
ing bosom—revered the lama for his decree ; 
and thought it proceeded from his desire of being 
witness to the mutual happiness of virtuous love. 
With these sentiments, she felt only joy at their 
departure, which took place that very day, with 
all the pomp and retinue of eastern splendor. 

Here, in the original, follows a long detail of 
their journey ; describing the number of their at- 
tendants, with the camels and elephants employ- 
edon the occasion. It relates that the lama 
would sometimes travel in the sumptuous palan- 
quin of his daughter, and sometimes rode on the 
same elephant with Tarempou; dividing his 
time betwixt the conversation of each, but 
unable to suppress his apprehensions, or dissi- 
pate the fears of his foreboding mind. To com- 
press the story within suitable limits, we shall 
immediately proceed to the tribunal, which was 
held in the great Hall of Silence, and leave 
the reader to imagine the magnificence, which 
there is not now room to describe at large. At 
the upper end ofa superb apartment, sat, on a 
throne of massive gold, the supreme lama. Be- 
fore him, at some distance, were two altars, 
smoking with fragrant incense ; and, aroundhim 
knelt a hundred lamas, in silent adoration—for, 
in Thibet,all men pay divine honor tothe supreme 
lama, who is supposed to live forever, the same 
spirit pasaing from father to eon! To this sol- 
emn tribunal, Lama Zarin was introduced by 
mutes, from an apartment nearly opposite to 
the throne ; and knelt, in awful silence, betwixt 
the smoking altars. At the same time, from two 
doors facing each other, were ushered in Teram- 
pou and Serinda ; each covered with a thick veil, 
which was fastened to the summit of their ter- 
bans, and touched the ground; andeach, accom- 
.panied by a mute, fell prostrate before the throne. 
A dreadful stillness now prevailed—all was 
-mute as death—while doubt, suspense and hor- 
rror chilled the bosoms of the expecting lovers. 
In this fearful interval of silence, the throbbing 
of Serinda’s heart became distinctly audible, and 
pierced the soul of Tarempou. The father heard 
-it, too; and a half-smothered sigh involuntarily 
stole from his bosom, which resounded through 
:the echoing dome. At length, the solemn, deep- 
«toned voice of the great lama uttered these 
words: 

“ Attend! and mark the will of him who speaks 
with the mouth of Heaven; arise, and bear! 
Know, that the promise of s lama is sacred as 
the words of Alla! therefore are ye brought hith- 
ser, to behold each other; and in this sugust 
presence, by a solemn anion, to receive the re- 





ward of love, which a fond father’s praise has 
kindled in your souls; and which, he having 
promised, must be fulfilled. Prepare to remove 
the veils. Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and 
then embrace each other; but, on your lives, 
utter not a word; for know that, in the Hall of 
Silence, it is death for any tongue to sound, but 
that which speaks the voice of Heaven.” 

He ceased—and his words resounding from 
the lofty roof, gradually died on the ear, till the 
same dreadful stillness again prevailed through 
all the building—and now, at a signal given, the 
mutes removed the veils, at the same moment, 
and discovered the beanteous persons of Tarem- 
pou and Serinda. What language can describe 
the matchless grace of each ! far less convey an 
adequate idea of that expression with which each 
beheld the other, in agonies of joy, suspense, and 
rapture! But they gazed in silence; till, by 
another signal from the throne, the father joined 
their bands; and then Tarempou, as command- 
ed, embraced his lovely bride; while she, unable 
to support this trying moment, fainted in his 
arms. 

And now, Tarempou, regardless of the prohi- 
bition, exclaimed—“ Help! my Serinda dies.” 

Instantly, the voice from the throne returned 
this melancholy sound—‘ Tarempou dies!” 

Immediately two mutes approached, with the 
fatal bow-string; and seizing Tarempou, fixed 
an instrument of silence on his lips, while other 
mutes hurried away Serinda, insensible of the 
danger of her lover. : 

But the father unable to restrain the anguish 
of his soul, cried out with bitterness—* If to 
speak be death, let me die also; but first, I will 
execrate the savage custom, and curse the laws 
that doom the innocent!” 

He would have proceeded, but other mutes 
surrounded him, and stopped his speech, as they 
had done that of Tarempon. 

Then the supreme lama aghin addressed them 
in these words—“ Know, presumptuous and de- 
voted wretches, thet before ye broke that solemn 
law which enjoins silence in this sacred presence, 
ye were already doomed to death. Thou, Lama 
Zarin, for daring to degrade the holy priesthood 
of lamas, by marrying thy daughter to a slave— 
and thou, Tarempou, for presuming to ally thy- 
self with one of that sacred race. The promise 
which this foolish lama made, was literally fal- 
filled ; these daring rebels against the laws of 
Thibet have seen and been united to each other, 
and the embrace which was permitted, was doom- 
ed to be the last. Now therefore, mutes, per- 
form your office on Tarempou first.” 

They accordingly bound the victim, who was 
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already gagged, to one of the altars, and were 
fixing the cord about his neck—when they de- 
sisted on a sudden, and prostrating themselves 
before Tarempou, they performed the same obei- 
sance, which is paid only to the heir of the sacred 
throne of Tonker! A general consternation 
seized all present! and the supreme lama, de- 
scending from his throne, approached Tarempou, 
on whose left shoulder, which had been uncover- 
ed by the executioners, he now perceived the 
mystic characters with which the sacred family 
of Thibetare always distinguished at their birth. 
He saw tho well-known mark; the voice of na- 
ture confirmed this testimony of his sight; and 
falling on the neck of Tarempou, he exclaimed : 
“Ttis my son! my long-lost son! Quickly 
restore his voice. Honceforth, this place shall 
be no longer called the Hall of Silence, but of 
Joy ; for in this place, we will to-morrow cele- 
brate the naptials of Tarempou and Serinda !” 
The history then explains this sudden event, 
by relating, that some Jesuit missionaries, who 
had gained access to the capital of Thibet, in 


their xeal for religion, had stolen the heir of the | 


throne, then an infant, hoping to make use of 
him in the conversion of these people; but, in 
their retreat through the great desert of Cobi, 
they had been attacked by a bandit, who killed 
the Jesuits, and sold the young lama for a slave. 
He had served in the Ottoman army; he had 
been taken by the knights of Malta; and after- 
wards, became servant to a French officer, with 
whom he travelled through all Europe, and at 
Jength accompanied him to India; where, in an 
engagement with the Mahrattas, he had been 
again taken prisoner, and sold as a slave to some 
merchants of Thibet. By these means he came 
into the service of Lama Zarin, without knowing 
anything of his origin; or the meaning of those 
characters which he bore on his left shoulder, and 
which had effected this wonderful discovery. 

The history concludes with saying, that Tarem- 
pou was wedded to the fair Serinda, and that their 
happiness was unexampled ; that the lessons he 
had been taught in the school of adversity, and 
the observations which he had made in the vari- 
ous countries he had seen, prepared him to abol- 
ish the'many foolish and impious customs of 
Thibet ; and he caused to be written over the 
great throne of the great hall this inscription : 

“Mark the cries of distress, and give relief— 
receive the blessings of the grateful, and rejoice 
in them—hearken to the words of age, experience 
and goodness, and obey them—stifle not the feel- 
ings of humanity, but encourage virtuous love: 
for the still small voice of innocence and nature 
is inevery country, the true voice of Heaven !”” 
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THE MOON. 


“Tf the moon is made of green cheese,” said 
8 philosophical old lady once upon a time, in the 
town of Rye, on Long Island Sound, “ then that 
settles the question about its being inhabited ; 
*cause everybody knows that cheese is in- 
habited |” 

Good reasoning; but Lord Ross (whose fa- 
mous telescope is oné of the wonders of the 
world) don’t seem to think so. He says, in a 
late communication to an English paper: 

“Every object on the surface of the moon, of 
the height of one hundred feet, has been dis- 
tinetly seen through my instrument ; and I have 
no doubt that, under very favorable circum- 
stances, it would be so with objects of sixty feet 
in height. On its surface are craters of extinct 
volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stone almost in- 
numerable. I have no doubt whatever, that this 
building, or such an one as we are now in, if it 
were upon the surface of the moon, would be 
rendered distinctly visible by these instruments. 
But there are no signs of habit such as 
ours; no vestiges of architectural remains to 
show that the moon is, or ever was, inhabited by 
a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre- 
sents no appearance which would lead to the 
supposition that it contained anything like the 
green fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. 

“There is no water visible; not a sea, or & 
river, or even the measure of a reservoir for sup- 
plying a town or a factory. All is desolate !” 

“Hence,” says Dr. Scoresby, “ would arise 
the reflection in the mind of the Christian ge 
losopher, ‘ Why had this devastation been? Was 
it a lost world? Had it suffered for its trans- 

ion? Had it met the fate which Scriptare 
foretold us was reserved our world? All, all is 
mysterious conjecture.’ —Knickerbocker. 





REFRESHINGLY COOL. 


A conductor on a New-England road was sent 
for by the president or superintendent of the 
road one day, and rather summarily informed 
that after that week the company would not re- 
quire his services. He asked who was to be his . 
successor, and the name was given him. He then 
asked why he was to be removed. After press- 
ing the question some time, and failing to obtain 
a satis explanation, a little light dawned 
upon him, and he addressed his superior officer 
nearly as follows: “ You’reabout making a great 
mistake, sir, a great mistake. You know, sir, 
T have a nice house, a fast horee, a splendid 
watch, and an elegant diamond ring. That fel- 
low you have chosen to take my place has got to get 
all things.” It is said the argument was 
conclusive, and the conductor was allowed to 
retain ‘his position.—Frunklin Express. 





“How do you like the character of St. Paul t” 
asked a parson of his landlady one day, during a 
conversation about the old saints and the 4 
tles.. “Ah, be was a good, clever old soul, I 
know—for he once said, you know, that we must 
eat what is set before us, and ask no questions 
for conscience sake. 1 always thought I should 
like him for a boarder.”"—Post. 








































THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 





> In a shady spot by the quiet roadside, 
It stands in all its ancient pride, 

Bave that its olden coat of red 

Is now with snowy white o'erspread. 


How many forms, years long ago, 
‘Have passed within its portals low, 
And up the aisle with cautious feet, 
= Have safely climbed thelr lofty seat. 


How many aching limbe aad sore, 
From thence have sought the distant floor, 
F And finding vain their efforts all, 
B: Have sighed to be like giants tall. 


a How oft, perchance, some rogue so sly, 
fi Unseen by teacher’s watchful eye, 

F Has down the aisle, on mischief bent, 
B* An apple or an orange sent. 


Perhaps beneath the ancient seat, 

|, The girls have dressed their dolls so neat, 
Or held « whispered, social chat, 

‘With echoolroom chums who next them sat. 


1 
And there enthroned in chair of state, 

Behind the desk the master sat, 

And while he thundered forth esch rule, 

‘Terror reigned in the village school. 

From youthful sports and schoolday dreams 

By Those forms have passed to other scenes, 

™ And other feet now tread the floor, 

i And play around the schoolhouse door. 
—_ + ore + ___. 

LEBRATED CASES OF POISONING. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Pare press has briefly alluded to the case of 
M@iiam Palmer, the alleged poisoner and for 
which has caused an excitement all over 
sland, and on the continent of Europe. The 
Maes of which this man stands charged seem 
us back to the days of the Borgia, 
pb poisoning was a crime as common as rob- 
now is. William Palmer is a surgeon by 
Mession, and his house at Rugeley, Stafford- 
fe, in the valley of the Trent, on the line of 
Northwestern Railway, is described as a de- 
meful residence. Mrs. Palmer, his mother, is 
B widow of wealthy dealer in wood. She 
Phad five sons amd two daughters. Of the 
the first was a lawyer, the second a cler- 
n, the third a surgeon, the fourth a corn 
Wr, and the fifth a wood dealer, like his fa- 
One of the daughters is still living ; the 
m died at an early age, the victim of intem- 


im Palmer, who is now about thirty-fiye 
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years of age, always passed for a man of skill 
in his profession, a jovial, good-natured fellow, 
very fond of the turf, but rather lax in his mor- 
als. He married a daughter of Colonel Brooks, 
who is said to have been mysteriously assassi- 
nated. Palmer passed whole nights in his study, 
stadying the properties of poisons—strychnine, 
prussic acid and morphine. He carried his pas- 
sion for the science to such an extent that he 
gave the name of “Strychnine” to one of his 
favorite race-horses. He was very fond of 
horses. Brought up in a town which is famous 
for its annual horse-fair, and which is eminently 
popular with the heroes of the turf, he was ac- 
customed to attend the races, to back the horses 
heavily, and to enter animals of his own. He 
spent the few thousand pounds his brother left 
him on his stables and the course. He bet very 
high and rarely won. As gambling debts are 
debts of honor, he was compelled to liquidate 
them, and often borrowed money at sixty per 
cent. At his wit’s end for means, be had re- 
course to his mother-in-law. The latter was 
afraid of the man. She feared for the happiness 
of her daughter, and left Stafford to reside in 
Palmer’s house, at Rugeley. Four days after 
she reached it, she died. Her fortune passed to 
her daughter, whose husband now found him- 
self possessed of a considerable income; but 
on her death it was to go to her children. The 
Rugeley doctor was a cautious man, and accord- 
ingly set about effecting an insurance on the life 
of his dear Anne. Three companies agreed to 
pay, collectively, the sum of $65,000 on the day 
of her death. On the 24th of January, 1854, 8 
child was born, which lived two days. The sec- 
ond day the father sammoned Mr. Bamford, an 
old physician of eighty, who prescribed a po- 
tion. Palmer administered it, and one hour 
afterwards wrote in his memorandum book, 
“ Baby died at 10 P. M.” 

Some months afer this incident, a Mr. Bla- 
den, the agent of a large brewery, to whom 
Palmer owed £400, borrowed on the tarf, came 
to Rugeley to demand immediate payment. His 
friend—for Palmer only borrowed of his friend 
—invited him to pass the night at his house. 
During the night he fell sick. Old Dr. Bam- 
ford was called in, and administered a sedative 
potion. One hour afterwards Mr. Bladen no 
longer lived, and Mr. Palmer no longer owed 
two thousand dollars. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1854, Mrs. Palmer fell sick, was attend- 
ed by Dr. Bamford, and died—the doctor sign- 
ing in advance a certificate that she had died of 
cholerine. A Dr. Knight and the old nurse af- 
terwards signed the certificate. The insurance 
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companies promptly paid the sixty-five thousand 
dollars. Palmer tried the insurance Policy spec- 
ulation again. He had a brother, Walter Palm- 
er, who had already suffered from an attack of 
delirium tremens. But he found physicians to 
give him a certificate of good health, and by 
dint of all sorts of intrigues, he effected an in- 
surance of $70,000 on his head. He now placed 
beside Walter 2 man who, day and night, min- 
istered to his passion for liquor, giving him gin 
constantly: Returning drunk from the Wolver- 
hampton races, August 14, 1855, Walter was 
urged to drink more by this servant, and died of 
congestion—Dr. Bamford certifying that he had 
died a natural death. The insurance company, 
however, refused payment, and suspicions of 
foul play attached to Palmer; but were not 
pressed. 

Last autumn, Mr. John Parsons Cook, a 
young man of twenty-eight years, after being in 
Palmer’s company at Rugeley, and drinking 
with him, was seized with convulsions. Palm- 
er was called professionally, and administered a 
soothing draught. Dr. Bamford came in and 
prescribed two opiam pills, which the patient 
refused to take. After which, another physi- 
cian, Dr. Jones, a friend of Cook, arrived and 
remained with the patient. He gave him two 
ammonia pills, after taking which Cook expired 
in terrible convulsions. An inquest in the case 
could not be avoided. Dr. Bamford asserted 
that there was a cerebral congestion, but Dr. 
Taylor, a famous chemist, to whom Cook’s father 
sent the stomach of the deceased for analysis, 
gave the following reply to the questions asked : 
“ Death produced by tetanus—tetanus produced 
by strychnine.” 

The next morning Palmer was arrested, 
charged with voluntary homicide. But this was 
not all. Of the £700 Cook was known to have 
with him, only £15 could be found; and his 
betting-book, which he had placed on the mar- 
ble mantelpiece was gone. Then it was shown 
that the first day of the deceased’s illness, Palm- 
er had ran up to London to get some notes 
discounted, to which thé signature of Cook had 
been forged. The chief of police now obtained 
permission of Sir G. Gray to exhume the bodies 
of Mrs. Palmer and of Walter Palmer. Dr. 
Taylor, after making his analysis, reported that 
while Mr. Cook had been poisoned by the aid of 
strychnine, Mrs. Palmer had succumbed to re- 
peated doses of antimony, and Walter Palmer 
to the effects of prussic acid. He is now charg- 
ed with having obtained by forgery sums amount- 
ing to £10,000 sterling. How indefatigable and 
marvelious must have been the activity of this 
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man, if we suppose him guilty of the crimes laid 
to his account. An English journal remarks 
that he combines in himself the audacity of Na- 
poleon, the memory of Wellington, and the 
strategic genius of the greatest of conquerors. 
The evidence at the inquest, for which we have 
no room, developed the most extraordinary in- 
genuity and fertility of resources on his part. 
Dr. Taylor says he occupied six months in pois- 
oning his wife; he took a year in killing his 
brother with gin, in the meantime plying him 
with prussic acid—it is known that he purchased 
an ounce at Wolverhampton. 

And what an accumulation of incidents in 
this dreadful history! Mr. Palmer, the father, 
amasses a colossal fortune, no one knows how, 
and dies of.apoplexy. One of his daughters 
dies of drink ; one of his sons dies poisoned by 
his own brother. Col. Brooks is killed, without 
his assassin being discovered ; his companion 
dies, poisoned by her son-in-law ; their daughter 
poisoned by her husband—four of her children 
descend prematurely into the grave. Five years 
ago this man poisons one of his friends—two 
months since he kills another. Are there not 
enough horrors heaped on the head of one man ? 
Public opinion maintains that the plans crowned 
with such success in the cases of Bladen and 
Cook, were tried upon twenty other persons of 
note, belonging to London, Manchester, New- 
castle, Cambridge and Nottingham. People 
even talk, in connection with Palmer, of the 
sudden death, two years ago, of Lord George 
Bentinck, son of the Duke of Portland, one of 
the most influential members of the conserva- 
tive party in Parliament, and at the same time 
one of the most distinguished turf men in Eng- 
land. How much can be legally proved against 
Palmer remains to be seen. At the time of pre- 
paring this article for the press, we are without 
advices of the trial. 

The crime of poisoning is by no means rare 
in Great Britain. A few years since the com- 
munity was horrified by the discovery of fre- 
quent murders, committed for the most part by 
mothers on the persons of their own children, 
solely in order to obtain the miserable sums paid 
by the “‘ burial clubs” for funeral expenses, when 
any of their members died. It had, indeed, 
horrible as the statement may appear, become & 
regular system—the lives of children were bar- 
tered for these burial fees with little more com- 
punction than a grazier would exhibit in dispos- 
ing of his flocks for the shambles. So frequent 
were these murders, that people began to look 
upon these burial clubs as positive incentives to 
infanticide, until, by the strong force of popular 
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opinion, the societies were for the most part done 
away with. 

e crime of poisoning, according to Vol- 
taire, first became known in France during the 
age of Louis XIV. This cowardly vengeance 
had previously only been resorted to amidst the 
horrors of civil war. This crime, by 4 fatal 
singularity, infected France during the period of 
glory and pleasure which refined her manners, 
as it glided into ancient Rome during the bright- 
est days of the republic. 

‘Two Italians, one of them named Exili, had 
for along time been laboring with a German 
apothecary, named Glaser, to discover what was 
called the “Philosopher’s Stone.” The two 
Italians lost the little they had in this business, 
and sought to repair the consequences of their 
folly by crime. They sold poisons secretly. 
By means of the confessional, the grand penitencier 
of Paris learned that some persons hed died of 
poison, and gave information to the government. 
‘The two Italians were suspected and thrown in- 
to prison, where one of them died. Exili re- 
mained there without being convicted ; and from 
the depths of the prison circulated through Paris 
those fatal secrets that cost the lives of the civil 
lieutenant D’Aubrai and his family, and which 
gave rise to the erection of the tribunal of poi- 
sons called “ The Burning Chamber.” 

8t. Croix, a captain in the regiment of the Mar- 
quis of Brinvilliers, had excited the jealousy of 
the latter by his attentions to the marchioness, 
and was sent to the Bastile. He was lodged in 

. the same room with Exili, who taught him how 
to avenge himself. He was soon liberated ; but 
his associate, the marchioness, refused to attempt 
the life of her husband. She, however, poisoned 
his father, his two brothers, and his sister. It 
must be observed here that the marchioness en- 
joyed a high reputation for piety and charity, 
and the poor were her devoted friends. No sus- 
picion attached to her in consequence of the nu- 
merous deaths in her family. But they were 
talked of in all the saloons of Paris, and caused 
the greatest anxiety to St. Croix. Still he pur- 
sued his chemical experiments in an obscure 
part of the city, away from his proper place of 
residence. Although his manipulations in re- 
gard to the preparation of subtle poisons were 
conducted with all possible secrecy, a just retri- 
bution was at no great distance. Already, he 
‘was 80 ill, though ignorant of the cause, that un- 
able at length to quit his dwelling-house, he had 
got a furnace brought to him, that he might still 
continue his experiments. He was at that time 
engaged in researches into the nature of a poison 
so subtle, that its mere emanation was fatal. It 
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was amidst these fearful occupations, at the mo- 
ment when bending over the furnace, watching, 
no doubt, the deadly operation approach its 
greatest intensity, that the glass mask worn by 
him asa protection against its fumes, went to 
pieces, and the agent or accomplice of so many 
murders, by means of his fell knowledge and 
preparations, was struck down as by a thunder- 
bolt. His wife—for the villain was s married 
man—surprised that he remained so unusually 
long in his laboratory, went thither, and found 
him lying extended and quito lifeless near to the 
farnace, the fragments of the glass mask round 
him. It was impossible for her to conceal the 
circumstances of his death. The servants had 
seen the body and could reveal the facts. The 
proper functionary was therefore required to put 
everything under seal, thus insuring a proper 
scrutiny into the affairs and conduct of the 
deceased. 

As soon as the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
heard of the death of her associate, with its at- 
tendant circumstances, she took refuge in a con- 
vent at Liege. Lauchausse, St. Croix’s servant, 
and the agent of the guilty pair in their poison- 
ings, was arrested, ‘struck in the boots,” as 
Macaulay says of that mode of torture, made a 
fall confession, implicating his deceased master 
and the marchioness, and was broken alive on 
the wheel. Desgrais, one of the most active of 
the Paris police, succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of the marchioness at Liege, under the 
guise of a gallant abbe, and prevailed on her to 
leave the convent and the city with him. She 
was brought to Paris under arrest, her captor 
having foiled all her attempts at self-destruction. 
Among her papers was found a full confession 
of her crimes. Yet she behaved with great_ 
firmness on her trial, denying everything, and 
treating the witnesses against her with haughty 
contempt. She was put to the rack, and then 
conducted in penitential garments, and holding 
a taper, first to the church of Notre Dame, and 
then to the Place de Greve, the spot appointed 
for the execution. She was beheaded, and her 
head and trunk afterwards burned to ashes in 
presence of the assembled populace. 

“On the morrow,” says Madame do Sevigne, 
“the bones of the marchioness were sought for, 
as the pcople believed she was a saint.” 

By the execution of this French Medea, the 
practice of poisoning was not suppressed ; many 
persons died from time to time under very sus- 
picious circumstances; and the archbishop was 
informed, from different parishes, that this crime 
was still confessed, and that traces of it were re- 
marked both in high and in low families. For 
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watching, searching after, and punishing poison- 
rs, 8 particular eourt, called the Chambre de 
poison, or Chambre Ardente, was at length estab- 
lished in 1679. This court, besides other per- 
sons, detected two women, named La Vigoreux 
and La Voisin, who carried on a great traffic in 
poisons. Both of them pretended to tell fatare 
events, to call up ghosts, and to teach the art of 
finding hidden treasures, and of recovering lost 
or stolen goods. They also distributed philtres, 
and sold secret poison to such persons as they 
kmew they could depend upon, and who wished 
to employ them either to get rid of bad hus- 
bands, or recover lost lovers. Female curiosity 
induced several ladies of the first rank, and even 
some belonging to the court, to visit these wo- 
men, particularly La Voisin; and who, without 
thinking of poison, only wished to know how 
soon a husband, a lover, or the king would die. 
In the possession of La Voisin was found a list 
of all those who had become dupes to her im- 
posture. They were arrested and carried before 
the above-mentioned court, which, without fol- 
lowing the usual course of justice, detected se- 
¢xet crimes by means of spies, instituted private 
trials, and began to imitate the proceedings of 
the Holy Inquisition. In this list were found 
the distinguished names of the Countess de 
Soissons, her sister the Duchess de Bouillon, 
and Marshal de Luxembourg. The first fied to 
Flanders, to avoid the severity and disgrace of 
imprisonment; the second saved herself by the 
help of her friends; and the last, after he had 
been some months in the Bastile, and had un- 
dergone a strict examination, by which he 
almost lost his reputation, was set at fiberty as 
inaocent. Thus did the cruel Louvois, the War 
Minister, and the Marchioness de Montespan, 
ruin those who opposed their measures. La 
Vigoreux and La Voisin were burned alive, on 
the twenty-second of February, 1680, after their 
hands had been bored throngh with a red-hot 
iron, and cut off. Several persons of ordinary 
rank were punished by the common hangman ; 
those of higher rank, after they had been de- 
clared by this tribunal not guilty, were set at 
Hiberty ; and in 1680 an end was put to the 
Chambre Ardente, which in reality was a political 
inquisition. 

The case of Palmer has revived the story of 
Thomas Griffin Wainwright, who, under the 
nom de plume of “James Weathercock,” wrote 
for the London Magazine when Lamb, Proctor, 
Hazlitt and Allan Canningham were among its 
contributors. He was an epicurean, very fond 
of self-indulgence, a good-natured egotist, had a 
good deal of literary talent, and was quite an 
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artist. Lamb called him, “kind, light-hearted 
James Weathercock.” 

In 1829, Wainwright weat with his wife to 
visit his uncle, by whose boanty he had been 
educated, and from whom he had expectances. 
His uncle died after a brief illness, and Wain- 
wright inherited his property. Nor was he 
long in expending it. A farther supply was 
needed; and Helen Frances Phoebe Abercrom- 
bie, with her sister Madeline, step sisters to his 
wife, came to reside with Wainwright; it being 
soon after this that Wainwright effected insur- 
ances on Helen’s life at. various offices, amount- 
ing in all to £18,000. By a forgery of the names 
of the trustees of his wife’s property, he obtained 
the principal, which was invested in the Bank of 
England, and soon squandered it. Miss Aber- 
crombie died suddenly, and he then claimed his 
£18,000 from the various offices. The ‘“Impe- 
rial” resisted payment on the ground of decep- 
tion, but their counsel insinuated a charge of 
murder against Wainwright. Wainwright lost 
his case, and in the interim had been compelled 
to fly to France on account of the discovery of his 
forgery on the Bank of England. At Boulogne, 
he insured the life of an English officer, with 
whom he lived, for £5000. One premium only 
was paid, the officer dying in a few months after 
the insurance was effected. Wainwright then 
left Boulogne, passed through France under a 
feigned name, was apprehended by the French 
police, and that fearful poison known as strych- 
ine being found in his possession, he was con- 
fined at Paris for six months. 

After his release, he ventured to London, in- 
tending to remain only forty-eight hours. In a 
hotel near Covent Garden, he drew down the 
blind and fancied himself safe. But for one fa- 
tal moment he forgot his habitual craft. A 
noise in the street startled him; incautiously he 
went to the window and drew back the blind. 
At the very moment, a person passing by caught 
aglimpse of his countenance, and exclaimed: 
“That's Wainwright, the Bank Forger.” He 
was soon apprehended, and his position became 
fearful enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether 
the insurance offices should prosecute him for 
attempted fraud, whether the yet more terrible 
charge in connection with Helen Abercrombie 
should be opened, or whether advantage should 
be taken of his forgery on the bank, to procure 
his expatriation for life. A consultation was 
held by those interested, the Home Secretary 
was apprised of the question, the opinions of 
the law officers of the crown were taken, and 
the result was that, under the circumstances, it 
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would be advisable to try him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital 
punishment was foregone, and when found 
guilty he was condemned to transportation for 
life. 

The career of Wainwright has its moral. 
Selfish indulgence hurried him into crime— 
crime brought punishment in its train. He 
died in a hospital at Sydney under circumstances 
too painful to be detailed. It is painful to dwell 
on these fearful records of great crimes Traly 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.” 





SALE OF A WIFE. 


A short while ago, Mr. Robert Rhodes was 
united in the bonds of matrimony with a Miss 
Eastham, of Longbridge, but the marriage was 
unfortunate. Both parties soon forgot their 
vows to “love and cherish,” for shortly after, 
they relinquished the fascination of each others’ 
charms and se) ted. Since this event, they 
have both lived in private lodgings. To bring 
the marriage knot to a solution, the husband re- 
cently led his wife through the streets of the vil- 
lage by a halter, offering her for sale, when, be- 
ing viewed by one and examined by another, 
she was ultimately, after a little higgling, knocked 
down for 20s. The purchaser was a Mr. George 
Banks, who quietly but gallantly seized the hal- 
ter and led her away.—Preston CEng.) Chronicle. 





THE ANT THAT FIGHTS ITSELF. 


The insects, as I have often said, are count- 
less; swarm ev here, and over eve! thing. 
Their tenacity of life is most amazing. 7 have 
told you of the manner in which one half of a 
bull-dog ant fights the other if cut in two. I 
saw an instance of it just now. Our giant cut 
one in twothat was annoying him. The head 
immediately seized the body with its mandible, 
and the bo. agen stinging away manfally at 

- the head. ight went on for half an 
without any diminished sign of life; and this is 
what they always do. Instead of dying as they 
ought to do, they set and fight away for hours, if 
some of the other ants do not come and carry 
them away; whether to eat them or bury them 


we know not.—Howitt’s Australia. 





A TITLE. 


A certain widow O'Keefe, who flourished in 
the city of Cork, and who did a little banking 
basiness, on her own account, cashing bills for 
gondemen in distress, made her appearance at 

‘ath in the height of the season. 

“She must 
gentleman. 

“A marchioness,” said another. 

“A duchess,” said a third.” 

“By the powers! You're all wrong,” said an 
Irish officer. ‘I know the lady well—she’s not 
even a countess |” 

“ What then ?” was the simultaneous question. 

“Why, gentlemen, the fact is, she is a dis- 
countess.” —Eccentric Anecdotes. 


a lady of quality,” said one 
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BRITTANY. — 

Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is 
the richest in religious sentiment. The count 
where are found the most extensive and magni 
cent relics of Druidism, now reposes most 
calmly beneath the shadow of the cross. Chris- 
tianity seems to have pursued her triumphs into 
the last strongholds of that gigantic idolatry 
which once exercised so marvellous an influence 
over the human mind. Churches rise side by side 
with Druidical temples, and many of the stupen- 
dous ruins are connected by exulting tradition 
with the victories of Christian faith. One of these 
old legends, still repeated by the peasantry, de- 
clares that the “stories of Carnac” owe their 
origin to a heathen army, which chased St. Cor 
nelius into the valley because he had renounced 
paganism. Being close pressed and surrounded 
on all sides, he had recourse to prayer, where- 
upon the whole host were petrified in their lines 
as they stood; and thus the stories of Carnse 
were |. 

Throughout Brittany, the fields, the cause- 
ways, the roads and the mountains, are dotted 
with churches, chapels, crosses, images, expiatory 
monuments and consecrated chaplets. The san- 
guinary agents of the revolution had difficult 
work to accomplish in this sturdy province. 
The Britons clung to their religion until the 
guillotine was wearied of its victims. The Re- 
Publican committees pronounced the penalty of 

leath in vain against the minister who should 
perform any of the functions of the church. “I 
will pull down your belfries,” exclaimed the 
famous Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre to the mayor of a 
village, “in order that you may have no more 
objects’ to recall to you the superstitions of past 
times.” ‘ You must leave us the stars, and we 
can see them farther off,” was the memorable re- 
ply of the enlightened peasant.— Portfolio. 





A GREAT STORY. 


The fotlowing “ thrilling story,” although not 
of the highest order of merit in a literary point 
of view, may serve as an amusing theme for 
lovers of “ puszles”’ to exercise their iogenuity : 

‘Weonce sawa young man gazing at the oy 
heavens, with a t in 1 1~ and a ~— of pistol 
in theother. We endeavored to attract at- 
tention by .ing 2 a { in a paper we hold in our 
oS, relating to a young man in that § of coun- 
fcr.o had left home in a state of derangement. 

le dropped the { and pistols from his (7~ 09~ 
with the ! “It is lof whom U read. I had left 
home b4 my friends knew my design. I had 80 
the [> of a girl who had refused 2 lis10 to me 
but smiled upon another. I ——ed madly from 
the house, uttering a wild! to the of love, 
and without replying to the 71? of my friends, 
came here with ri af & ~—— of pistols to put & 


. to my Xistence. My case has no || in this §.” 
= hiladelphia. Ledger: 





A writer in a late English paper, speaking of 
the culinary nicety of tho French, relieves him- 
self of the following : 


“Fall many a frult of purest julce serene, 
The dark Baerhon' roing of Gallia bear; 
Full many « mushroom ings to rot unseen, 
And waste its ketchup on the desert air.”” 


THE RIPPLING SEA. 


‘THE RIPPLING SEA. 





‘BY CARLO CARRINGTON. 


Gliding o’er the rippling sea, 
Come sail, my love, with me; 
‘Why must I roam and leave thee here, 
‘While I am on the sea, 
While I am on the sea— 
To tarry still 0 do not seek, 
But come with meat morning break. . 


A joy thou hast not tasted yet, 
Is travelling on the sea; 
‘The pleasure that I find in it 
I wish to share with thee, 

I wish to share with thee— 
‘Then do not stay to moarn the time, 
But come with me to another clime. 


‘Thou wilt not fear the danger, love, 
Whilst I am near to thee; 
‘The arm that round thee now is thrown, 
Bhall thy protection be, 

Shall thy protection be— 
‘Then say thou’lt come and make the sea 
Thine only home while ’tis for me. 


I would not tempt thee to forsake 
‘Thine home to come with me, 
Were I not sure that I could make 
‘Thee happier o'er the sea, 
Far happier o'er the sea— 
In place of friends that thou wilt leave, 
Tm then thine own—how canst thou grieve? 


Hurrah! we're on the bright blue sea, 
My bark, my love, and me; 
Onr sails are trim—we skim with ease 
Across the rippling sea, 
Across the rippling see— 
Away we speed to spend the time 
Of sweetest love in a foreign clime. 
——_—_—__+- 3-2 —_—_ 
OUR OWN FAULTS NEVER VISIBLE. 

Of all this common failing of our nature the 
heathen were very sensible, and represented by 
saying that every man carries a wallet, or two 
bags, with him, the one hanging before him, the 
other behind him—into that before he puts the 
faults of others, into that behind him that of his 
own—by which means he never sees his own 
failings, whilst he has those of others always be- 
fore his eyes. But self-knowledge helps to turn 
this wallet,-and place that ‘which has our own 
fanlts before our eyes, and that which has those 
of others, behind our back. 

A very necessary regulation, this, if we would 
behold our own faults in the same light in which 
others do; for we must not expect that others 
will be as blind to our foibles as we ourselves 
are; they will carry them before their eyes 
whether we door not. And to imagine that the 
world takes no notice of them because we do not, 
is just as wise as to fancy that others do not see 
us, because our eyes are shut.—JMason’s Sel/- 





—__+--=+—____ 
‘Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred in the company. 
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HANNIBAL AS A GENERAL. 


Hannibal in his 28th year was nearly of the 
same age at which Napoleon Bonaparte led the 
army of the French Republic into Italy. Bred 
+in the camp, he possessed every quality necessary 
to gain the conddence of his men. His personal 
strength aud activity were such that he could 
handle their arms, and perform their exercises 
on foot or horseback more skilfally than them- 
selves. His endurance of heat and cold, of fa- 
tigue and hunger, excelled that of the hardiest 
soldier in the camp. He never required others 
to do what he could not and would not do him- 
self. To these bodily powers he added an ad- 
dress as winning as that of Hasdrubal, his 
brother-in-law, and had talents for command 
fully as great as those of his father, Hamilcar. 
His frank manners and genial temper endeared 
him to the soldiery; his strong will swayed 
them like one man. The different nations who 
made up his motley army—Africans and Span- 
iards, Gauls and Italians—looked upon him 
each as their own chief. Polybias twice re- 
marks that, amid the hardships that his mixed 
army underwent for sixteen years in a foreign 
land, there never was a mutiny in his camp. 
This admirable versatility of the man was sec- 
onded by all the qualities required to make the 
general. His quick perception and great sagac- 
ity led him to marvellously correct judgment or 
future events and distant countries—which, in 
those days, when travellers were few and coun- 
tries unknown, must have been a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. He formed: his plans after 
patient inquiry, and kept them profoundly secret 
till it was necessary to make them known. Bat 
with this caution in designing was united mar- 
vellous promptness in execution. ‘‘ He was 
never deceived himself,” says Polybius, “but 
never fuiled to take advantage of the errors of 
his opponent.” Nor was he a mere soldier. In 
leisure hours he delighted to converse with learn- 
ed Greeks on topics of intellectual interest.— 
The Court and Camp. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


What oddities men are, to worry because they 
are not so well off as ‘that fellow across the 
street!” The richest man in town will be as for- 
geen in fifty years as the mason who built the 

‘yramids. In 1843, we attended the funeral of a 
millionaire. We visited his grave recently, and 
saw four bob-tailed pigs rooting the soil from his 
peeves Andhis was the end of influence—a neg- 

ted grave, with four, stub-tailed Pee rooting 
up the soil. “80 the glory of the world !' 
—Life Illustrated. 





GOLD WATCH CASES, 
The Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking of the 


manufacture of watch cases, which is carried on 
extensively in that city, says there are eleven 
firms engaged in the business, all of whom em- 
ploy over 300 hands, and turn out at least 500 
cases per week, ata cost of some $20,000, or 
more than $1,000,000 annually. The gold man- 
ufactured into cases weekly will not amount to 
much less than $14,000, or over a half million of 
dollars annually. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS, 





BY oxRrr. 





Bilently the twilight shadows 
Gather o’er earth’s quiet breast, 
And the gorgeous hues are fading 
Slowly from the glowing west; 
In the azure vault of heaven 
Myriad stars are gleaming forth, 
And the night is closing sadder, 
Deeper, o’er the snow-robed earth. 


Bat the night is not eternal, 
And its hours will pass away, 
And again earth’s busy millions 
Will bail the cheerful day; 
But with my spirit dwelleth 
Deeper gloom than night can shed, 
‘There a darkness reigneth ever, 
Sadder than by nature spread. 


‘There were hopes which lit my pathway, 
Bright unto my epirit’s view 

As the clouds around the sunset, 
But lke them they faded too. 

‘There were friends who clustered round me 
When my sun was shining bright, 

Now, alas, I seek them vainly, 
In the gloom of sorrow’s night. 


Though to me no morrow cometh, 
Save the morning which shall dawn 
‘When the night of lif is over, 
And its fears and darkness done; 
‘Yet in hope of that bright morning, 
Heavenward still I lift my eyes, 
For I know the sun is shining 
Evermore beyond the akles. 





THE MAN OF THE WILLOWS. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





“Tae mad-woman! the mad-woman!” ex- 
claimed the children of St. Florentin, half 
laughing, half trembling, at sight of a poor girl 
wrapped in a blue shawl, her head covered with 
red rags, marching like the heroine of a tragedy 
on the road to The Willows. 

The children laughed much at her singular 
dress. But the vagueness of her lask, and the 
sadness of her countenance, extremely pale, 
caused them an indefinable terror. 

The poor girl marched with measured step, 
seeing and hearing nothing. She passed the 
mill situated at the foot of the little town. The 
mill was turning, the miller singing; she heard 
neither the mill nor the miller. Very soon she 
passed the numerous poplars along the road, 
and traversed the meadows, among the elms 
which were rustling in the breath of evening. 

“Poor girl?’ murmured an old woodcutter, 
who was slowly regaining his dwelling; “ there 
she is, taking, as usual, the path to The Willows. 
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May God have pity on her soul! Run in, chil- 
dren!’ And one saw only, through the dark 
and gnarled trees, a silent shadow becoming by 
degrees effaced, dying in the distance, then 
disappearing. 

In those days, 8 poor woman lived in a fau- 
bourg of St. Florentin. Left a widow with two 
daughters, she managed to provide for the wants 
of her little family. The widow Gremi wasa 
washerwoman. 

These two daughters were named—the one 
Mariette, the other Rosette. Mariette was the 
youngest of the two sisters. She was a simple 
creature, thinking only of keeping the house in 
order, and of lightening, as much as possible, 
the difficult task of her mother. She was, one 
of those who are born and die in the shade, after 
having falfilled their duties without ostentation ; 
not thinking they have merited anybody’s esteem 
for having remained prudent and good. But 
whether she wished it or not, Mariette was be 
loved, praised, admired by the whole neighbor 
hood. Mariette was a genuine wild-flower. 
Although she was only eighteen, she did not 
suspect that there could exist any other sky than 
that which, overcast or sunny, hung over the 
cottage of the widow Gremi. 

Rosette was not less beloved; nevertheless, 
the neighbors could not help noticing her want 
of taste for rustic labors, her aversion for monot- 
onous household cares. Her poor mother had 
never been able to prevail upon her even to 
drive the cow to pasture. To puta little wood 
under the kettle when the humble food of the 
family was cooking, was for this child quite an 
effort. Rosette passed long hours in watching 
the ladies as they promenaded in the avenues of 
the chateau. It was then that her mob-cap 
seemed to oppress her forehead like an evil 
thought. She would begin to weep, and crouch 
before the fire, dreaming of a thousand foolish 
things. 

One day, Jean Louis, a stont youth of the 
village, her betrothed, an industrious laborer 
and a pleasant fellow, by whom more than ons 
maiden in the place would have been proud to 
have been led to church, said to her: 

“We have no ambition, we wish above all to 
love our wife, and we think a little property on 
our side, if not a sufficient evidence that we 
love her, if we offer it heartily, at least proves 
that we do not mean she shall take up her abode 
with poverty, pouting and quarrelsome. You 
see why, Rosette, we are proud of having 8 lit- 
tle property under the sun.” 

Rosette blushed. 

“Tt is true,” said she, “you remind me, ir 
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fact, that I do not possess a single inch of 
ground.” 

Jean would have taken her hand; Rosette 
withdrew it. 

“You slight me!” resamed Jean, a little dis- 
concerted, not comprehending how a word from 
the heart could disturb the susceptibilities of the 
mind. ‘“ We did not think that the sincere word 
of an honest youth could cause you vexation. 
You are too proud, Rosette. That does not be- 
come us poor folks; it should be left to those 
who have nothing better to do. And besides, 
every one knows that your pretty walnut sabots 
may walk without disgrace in the same path 
with my iron-heeled “shoes.” 

Rosette made an effort to conceal her pretty 
walnut sabots. 

“ Certainly your striped blue woolen petticoat 
is as good as my coarse gray frock,” continued 
Jean. 

Rosette fell back in her chair like lightning, 
and as if overwhelmed by the striped blue 
woolen petticoat. 

“And if anything should blush, it is our 
coarse hempen cap, when we meet you at the 
market with your pretty white cap, 6o coquettish, 
#0 nicely plaited,” added he, again. 

Rosette felt a thunderbolt fall on her cap, so 
coquettish, so nicely plaited. She cast down her 
head. 

“We are not as rich as the Marquis of Car- 
abas,” continued Jean; ‘ nevertheless, when we 
commence housekeeping, we will raise our little 
dwelling one story, add to it a wing, and sur- 
round it with a pretty whitewashed fence, with 
a gate of red bricks. At this very moment, two 
beautifal hens are setting to prepare for us a 
nice poultry-yard. Chickens and ducklings 
await your appearance, to break their shells and 
fiutter before their gentle mistress. Carillon, 
my beantifal white cow, has a pretty calf. The 
harvest will fill the barn, and the vintage the 
wine-press. To-morrow let us kneel together, to 
ask the blessing of the curate; you will be, we 
hope, the happiest of wives, and we the most fa- 
vored of husbands.” 

“We have time,” replied Rosette, with a 
pouting air; ‘“ what hurries us ¢” 

All Jean’s vexation betrayed itself at these 
words. : 

“ That is a wicked answer, miss; you do not 
reply thus, doubtless, to the gentleman who 
passes and re-passes the door of your house 
every evening,” added the poor boy, bitterly. 

In fact, 2 man of singular physiognomy, 
wearing « grotesque costume, his head covered 
with a cap surmounted by « floating piume, 
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theatrically enveloped in a long mantle, passed 
and re-passed the house of Rosette every even- 
ing, and went away only when he had perceived 
the young girl and been seen by her. 

Rosette became as red as a cherry. 

“Monsieur Jean,” cried the young girl, 
sharply, “it seems to me your tools are rusting 
in the court.” 

“ So I will rejoin them,” replied Jean, with a 
heavy heart. 

As he went out, a metry voice exclaimed : 
“Rosette! Rosette, come and help me.” It was 
the voice of Mariette returning from the stream 
with a heavy load of linen on her back. Jean 
helped Mariette to lay aside her burden. 

“Here is a brave girl!” exclaimed he; then 
he went away. y 

“ Thanks, Monsieur Jean,” replied Mariette, 
“not for the compliment, but for the ervice.” 

Jean disappeared without replying. Mariette 
busied herself in spreading out her linen on the 
hedge in the garden. 

Rosette began to devour the pages of a bad 
book, lent her recently by a discreditable woman 
in the neighborhood. All the pride of the world 
was presented there under the most alluring, th 
most perfidious colors. The Bible was forsaken 
in the dust, on the old mantel-piece of the chim- 
ney. The bad book never left her. On this 
day, the extravagances with which she fed her 
imagination had raised such a degree of excite- 
ment, that it was impossible for madness itself 
to surpass it. 

Mariette entered, still damp from the water of 
the stream. Rosette hastily concealed her book. 
Her eyes were fall of tears. 

“ What is the matter, my good sister?” said 
Mariette to her, throwing an armful of vine- 
branches in the fire, to dry her garments. 

“Nothing,” replied Rose, who was embar- 
rassed by the question. o 

“You are weeping then for pleasure, good 
sister?” said the little washerwoman, smiling 
playfully ; and the littfe Mariette began to prat- 
tle without her sister’s listening to her : 

“The day has been pleasant; the birds were 
never gayer, the trees were never greener, the 
water never softer; our luncheon on the grass, 
on the banks of the stream, in the shade of the 
tall lindens, would have given us much pleasure, 
if the sun had not darted its rays so brightly 
upon us; never was the beetle lighter in our 
hands; fatigue was, as it were, asleep in the 
reeds. So, good sister, your cap is white as the 
flower of the hawthorn; your apron, red as & 
poppy ; your dress, clear as a field-flower.” 

Night fell; the precipitate roll of an equipage ~ 
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was heard returning to the chateau; it was a 
caleche; it stopped. Some ladies descended 
from it; Rosette saw them and sighed; Mariette 
uttered a cry and almost fainted; her eyes had 
met the eyes of The Man of The Willows. The 
ladies buried themselves beneath the shady 
avenues of the chateau; the man disappeared. 
Mother Gremi entered the cottage; Rosette 
wiped away her tears, Mariette forgot her terror. 
Rosette began to smile; Mariette thought she 
had dreamed, so dreamed that she did not per- 
ceive that Rosette concealed in her bosom a bil- 
let which The Man of The Willows had depos- 
ited mysteriously on the little window opening 
on the garden. 

“Let us sup, children,” said the widow 
Gremi;.and they supped. 





e 

The village was profoundly asleep, when, at 
the first strokes of midnight, the door of the 
house of the widow Gremi opened and turned 
discreetly on its hinges. A person, pale and 
trembling, issued from it hastily, holding her 
sabots in her hand, scarcely daring to touch the 
ground with her foot. The door closed as it had 
opened. Meanwhile the widow Gremi, who 
was not asleep, thought she heard an unu-<al 
movementin the house. She rose, then lighted 
the lamp. 

Let us follow Rose, for it was she who was di- 
recting her steps rapidly towards the valley of 
The Willows. The mysterious billet had pro- 
duced its effect. This step of Rose was the 


reply. 


“Thou shalt be queen if thou wilt, young 
girl. To-morrow, thy beanty shall eclipse that 
of the ladies of the chateau. I can lay at thy 
feet the attire of an empress, all the pleasures of 
the world, all the power of kings; thou shalt be 
beloved, admired, obeyed. Come to us, as we 
come to thee. At midnight; to-morrow will be 
too late. At the valley of The Willows. 

“Signed, Tax Man or Tar Wittows.” 


Rosette had resolution. She quitted without 
regret the paternal roof, afrived without terror 
at the spot designated. The infernal billet, in 
passing over her breast, seemed to have withered 
her heart. As she arrived, some one said, with 
a diabolical smile: 

“Te is here.” 

She stopped. It was the voice of The Man 
of The Willows. 

“Enter,” said he, “through the cavernous 
trunk of this old tree; it is the baronial door of 
our castles,” added he, with an imperceptible 
mocking tone. 

Rosette entered without replying. He fol- 
lowed her. The old willow trembled from 
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roots to branches, and Rosette found herself 
transported into an enchanted place, dassling 
with lights, asure and gold. 

“ Here are your apartments, beautifal Rose,” 
said the mysterious man tranquilly, as he led 
her by the hand. 

Then transpired one of those scenes of sorcery 
worthy of the enchanter Merlin. The pretty 
walnut sabots, so much admired by poor Jean, 
were changed into pretty boots of white satin, 
with red heels, and laced with a silver ribbon. 
Her petticoat of striped blue wool was trans- 
formed into a silk dress of such dazsling white- 
ness, such a perfect cut, such @ rare fit, that it 
seemed woven, cut, sdjustéd by the hand of a 
little fairy. Nothing can express the art which 
had presided over her coiffure; a gold comb, 
sparkling with jewels, glistened like a flame in 
her black, glossy and abundant treeses ; a neck- 
lace of the brightest coral surrounded her snowy 
neck, like a circlet of fire; on her fingers, dia- 
monds of inestimable value gleamed like live 
sparks; bracelets of massive gold, surmounted 
by the richest topazes, adorned her arms. 

A mirror stood opposite Rosette. When she 
saw herself in it, she thought she should die 
of joy. 

“Rose,” then said the mysterious man to her, 
“you must know that I possess a power un- 
known to men, which power makes me richer 
than mines of silver and gold. Science has no 
secrets for me.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rosette, who could not 
tire of admiring herself. 

He conducted her by the hand into vast gar- 
dens, full of the rarest flowers, planted with the 
choicest fruits of earth; thousands of birds of 
the most varied plumage, from distant climes, 
were flying about and singing. The light in 
this garden was strange ; it was like a day with- 
out sun, like a sun without heat. Rosette nev- 
ertheless experienced a secret terror. As she 
passed beneath a flowery eglantine, The Man of 
the Willows shook this tree, and roses detached 
themselves from it in abundance and fastened 
themselves tothe white robe of Rosette. And, 
again, advancing beneath an immense hedge, 
The Man of The Willows shook the dew from 
it; thousands of pearls were scattered among 
the tresses of the. young girl, on her pretty 
boots, in the roses which set off the brilliancy 
of her dress; then, a little mist suddenly arose, 
hovered above Rosette, enveloped her, descended. 
upon her shoulders. The mysterious man 
stretched out his hand, and this mist became a 
long mantle of asure; then, raising his eyes to 
heaven, a thousand stars dropped among the 
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folds of this imperial mantle. They passed into 
the court; coursers were impatiently pawing the 
ground, harnessed to an equipage of sombre 
green; a richly liveried coachmau held the 
teins. At the approach of the mysterious man, 
two lacqueys came to open the caleche. The 
Man of The Willows and Rosette hastily en- 
tered; the two lacqueys silently took their 
places behind. The equipage started at a fall 
gallop. 

“ Where are we going 1” said Rosette to The 
Man of the Willows. 

“To Paris!” replied the latter; and the car 
riage went on, on like lightning. i! 

As Rosette passed by the house of her mother, 
which she left an hour before, she heard a lond 
sigh, something like a death-rattle, then sobs. 
The widow Gremi was expiring ; Mariette was 
weeping. The horses started back; the coach- 
man whipped them; they sprang forward again, 
fire flashing beneath their feet. 

“ How beantiful you are thus!” then said to 
her The Man of The Willows. 

Rosette forgot the sighs and sobs of the cot- 
tage to smile at this compliment. Nevertheless 
she could not help saying : 

“What are those sighs? Whence come those 
sobs?” 

The man replied : 

“It is the wind whistling among the trees by 
the roadside.” 

Behold her at Paris, enjoying the world and 
its pleasures, always under the guidance of the 
strange man who had carried her off from the 
poor village. A secret torment began to devour 
the heart of Rose; ennui seized her. There is 
a voice which we silence with difficulty, which 
we can never wholly silence; it is the voice of 
conscience. It began to trouble the heart of 
Rosette. A violent desire seized her to throw 
herself at her mother’s feet. Her heart, ener- 
vated by pleasures, was incapable of executing 
such a resolution ; she was ignorant of the death 
of the widow Gremi. The poor woman having 
risen, as we have said, having lighted her lamp, 
had perceived the flight of Rosette. The billet, 
found on the floor, at the threshold of the door, 
had explained all. She expired just as her 
daughter was passing by the door; the sobs 
which Rosette heard were those of her good sis- 
ter Mariette, who did not know what was to be- 
come of her. Jean Louts had hastened to them. 
‘The brave youth, on seeing the desolation of the 
poor cottage, was desolate himself; and, as 
Mother Gremi looked anxiously at her faithful 
and gentle Mariette, the honest boy said : 
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“ Mother, fear nothing for her; our head was: 
turned yesterday, but our heart tells us to-day 
that it is Mariette whom we ought to marry.” 

The good woman could only press the hand 
of Mariette and that of the good Jean Louis 
within her dying hands; the widow Gremi ex- 
pired like a Christian, without cursing, but ask- 
ing God to pardon her unhappy daughter. 

After the mourning was over, Jean Louis 
espoused Mariette, who had always cherished a 
secret affection for him. On her death-bed, the 
widow Gremi had said to Mariette : 

« Mariette, take this ring which was given me 
by your father ; it is blessed, my child; seek to 
find your sister ; she is the eldest ; give it to her.” 

The poor woman labored under the idea that 
her daughter Rosette was the victim of a spell. 
She had faith that this ring would release her 
and restore her to repose. Mariette promised to 
comply with her wishes. 

By chance, Mariette discovered the dwelling 
of Rosette. She set out for Paris; Jean accom- 
panied her. She arrived at the house of Ro- 
aette; but each time she presented herself, re- 
ceived only evasive replies : 

“ Madame is not up;” “madame is at her 
toilette ;”” ‘madame is bathing ;” “‘ madame is 
breakfasting ;” ‘‘ madame is visiting ;” ‘madame 
has company and cannot receive calls ;” “ mad- 
ame is at a party ;” “ madame is at the opera.” 

Mariette related all this to Jean Louis, who 
did not fail to confirm the opinion of the widow 
Gremi. 

“Our poor sister Rosette is certainly the 
sport of some sorcerer,” said he. 

It was the season of carnival. One evening, 
when a crowd of people disguised and masked 
were surrounding the hotel of Rosette, Marietes 
resolved, by aid of the confusion, to penetrate 
there. In order to do this, she put on her pret- 
tiest peasant’s costume : beaver shoes with silver 
buckles; a round cap, flowered handkerchief, 
figured dress ; a golden heart and cross on her 
breast. Mariette entered suddenly. All eyes 
were turned upon her. 

“ There is a pretty costume,” said the dom- 
inos. ‘‘ The little one is very well disguised. 
What freshness! what whiteness! a genuine 
wild.flower!” 

Mariette did not stop to hear all these compli- 
ments; she sought her sister amid the crowd 
which encumbered the apartments; she found 
ber in the dancing-hall, surrounded like a queen. 
Her heart beat. She soon entered. This strange 
man was about to eseay the last act of the temp- 
tation which was to overcome the soul of 
Rosette. Falee priests were awaiting her de- 
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cision to give her their benediction. On this 
day, Rosette would certainly have yielded. No 
one could surpass her in beauty, in decoration, 
in power. Pride seemed to have venquished all 
her repugnance. Marictte appeared. Rosette 
saw her, and uttered a cry which was heard 
through the house. The two sisters fell, weep- 
ing, into each other’s arms. 

“And my mother !” exclaimed Rosette ; “my 
mother?” repeated she. 

“Dead !” replied Mariette, wishing to give a 
deep wound to this almost insensible heart. 

Rosette cast down her head. Here The Man 
of The Willows, suspecting some conjaration 
against his power, made a sign. The orchestra 
gave forth strange sounds; a diabolical chair 
howled fearfully. They could hear each other 
no more. Mariette then drew from her finger 
her mother’s ring, and presented it to her sister. 
Rosette took it. 

“It is our poor mother’s ring,” said Mariette 
to her. Q 

Rosette, bursting into tears, raised it to her 
lips. The infernal orchestra and choir were si- 
lent, and behold her pretty satin beots became 
pretty walnut eabots; her silk dress, a striped 
‘blue woolen petticoat; her gold comb, a white 
and nicely plaited cap; the azure mantle dis- 
solved into mist; the pearls became dew-drops ; 
the roses fell withered at her feet; the lights 
were extinguished one by one; and the daneers 
seemed to be shadows passing through each 
other, effacing and re-appearing like beings of 
phosphorus. A cry of despair was then heerd, 
and all was extinct. It was The Man of The 
Willows lamenting the loss of his prey. This 
fascinating demon, whose name is Pride, was 
vanquished ; the blessed ring had triumphed. 
Mariette carried her sister back to the village. 
Jean took her in his willow carriage. From 
that day, poor Rosette did not cease to go from 
the cottage to the valley of The Willows, to 
seek what she had left there—repose. It was in 
vain; she never found it again. This is the 
reason why she wandered about silently, why 
sho was indifferent to all around. She was now 
only a kind of phantom among the living. It 
seemed asif she sought, despairingly, the inno- 
cence of her early days. 





One summer night, a shepherd of the place 
saw Rosette enter mysteriously the village cem- 
etery, then advance, kneel and pray at the foot 
of a wooden cross planted on a tomb still new. 
The old shepherd approached; then he heard 
heart-rending sighs, bitter words. Rosette wept ; 
her long and black hair was dishevelled and 
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hung down over her showkders; her aspect wae 
80 mournfal, that the old shepherd dared not 
disturb the prayer of the poor girl. By degrees 
the voice of Rosette became extinct; the un- 
happy child sank down and lay extended on the 
fanereal turf. Very soon the shepherd heard 
and saw no mere; but raising his eyes, watch- 
ing a moonbeam obstructed by the clouds, he 
saw something like two shadows closely em- 
bracing—a poor woman, a kind mother, who, alk 
in tears, was bearing away in her arms a sad 
and pale child, invoking God and looking up- 
ward to the aky. It was the soul of the widow 
Grem{; it was the soul of the unfortunate 
Rosette. 

And as the young men and young girls inter 
rogated the good curate cencerning the story of 
the old shepherd, saying to him: “ What, then, 
has wrought this miraculous reconciliation 1” 
the good pastor replied to them : 

“It is, my children, filial repentance and ma- 
ternal love !"” 





CAUSE OF THE COLD. 


In a communication to the Scientific Ameri- 
can, Mr. T. Barrows, of Dedham, Mass., allad- 
ing to the intense cold of the past winter, atates 
that he never saw the sky so brilliant and clear by 
day and night before. He attributes the cause 
of the cold to the hundreds of thousands tons of 
powder which have been burned at Sebastopol, 
and other places, having put into circulation large 
quantities of nitrous gas. ‘If saltpetre and sal 
ammoniac,” he says, “ be put into a given quan- 
tity of water at fifty Fah., it will reduce 
its temperature fifty degrees.” He therefore 
concludes that the gases of the exploded gun- 

owder named have exerted a great cooling in- 

ence upon the atmosphere, both in Europe and 
America. On account of the pure cold air this: 
winter, he is of opinion that cholera, yellow fever, 
and the potato rot will not be so prevalent during 
the present, as in former years. 

+--+ 
A CUSTOM WORTH IMITATING. 


It is a custom among certain tribes in Siberia, 
that, when a woman is married, she must prepare 
the wedding dinner with her own hands. To 
this feast ali the relatives and friends, both of her 
own family and that of the groom, are invited. 
If the viands are well-cooked, her credit asa 
good housewife is established. But if the dishes 
are badly prepared, she is disgraced in that capa- 
city forever. The result is, that a Siberian wife 
is generally a good housekeeper, whatever else 
she may be, and thus is competent, beyond her 
sex generally, for the practical duties of life. 
Girls, bear that in mind —Russian Life. 

—_——— toon 

No evil is wholly evil. Behind the blackest 
cloud the sun shines, or the stars. All our trials 
and sorrows have elements of good in them; 
hopefal features, which smile upon us in gentle 
reproof of our unbelief and discouragement. 


A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 


HOME BY THE SEA. 





BY MARY W. CUTTER. 





‘Where the sunlight danceth o'er the crested wave, 
And the murmuring of the billows lave, 

Where are rocks half-hidden ‘neath s sea of foam, 
And the wild bird flieth—there I'd have my home. 


There, when twilight shadeth in a sammer eve, 
Oft I love to wander, and bright fancies weave, 
Listening to the chiming of the sea and shore— 
‘There I love to linger when the day is o'er. 


When the moonlight resteth with its sfiver light 
On the ocean’s bosom, in s summer's night, 
‘Then the sparkling moon-rays, lovely to behold, 
‘Cast a spell around me with entrancing fold. 


‘When the sunbeams sparkle o’er the glassy deep, 
And the wintry storm winds "neath the wavelete slecp, 
Aszare skies above us, whence the sephyrs come, 
On the shore I Iinger— there I’d have my home. 


—————_+ ace 4+ —______ 
A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 





BY RB. S. MIDGLEY. 





Poor Jzan Braco was a Texan ranger known 
to almost every fighting Mexican or Indian over 
the whole borders of Texas. But at last he is 
missing, and none know where his bones lie, or 
of his fate, save that he must have met it on the 
prairies or in the forest he once loved so well. 

Speaking of wolves reminds me of one of 
Jean’s bold and perilous adventures, which even 
he could scarcely refrain from shuddering at, as, 
seated round the camp fires, he whiled away the 
time by repeating it. He had just eluded the 
vigilance of a band of hostile savages, when he 
came upon the track of one of those terrible 
prairie-fires, which devastate the country for 
handreds of miles at atime. Before him, as far 
as the eye could reach, there was only one 
charred, levelled, smouldering waste, that had 
to be crossed before he could reach water for 
which both himself and his wearied horse were 
now almost perishing. To return in his track, 
were death, for the yelling redskins were scarce- 
ly ont of sight; and feeling sure, from the actions 
of his companion, that escape was impossible in 
that direction, as the animal was already ran 
down, he determined that the safest course for 
him would be to cross the still smouldering track 
of the destroying element, whose glare and 
smoke could be seen towards the west. But 
water, water he must have, or they would both 
die. He urged on his wretched steed with the 
last energies of his sinking life. 

In an hour he had begun to grow diszy, and 
the blackened earth swam round and round, and 
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tossed him to and fro! Now strange noises 
were around him, and in the wavy moments of 
consciousness, he could catch glimpses of hnge 
wolves careering about him, who would turn up 
their fiery eyes to his, and howl at him with red- 
hot, open mouths, and boiling tongues. 

Suddenly his horse rushes down a steep bank, 
and there was a great splashing. Water! O, 
how thankful! water! He tumbled from his 
saddle into the cold, delicious fiuid, and the 
bath at once restored his consciousness, and he 
saw himeelf surrounded by thirty or forty prairie 
wolves, some of whom were swimming in the 
water after him, while the others sat upon the 
bank of the small Iake he now discovered it to 
be, and howled fiercely at him. 

He strack those which were the nearest with 
his gun-barrel and beat them off, while he had 
time to draw his hunting-knife. One of them 
had seized his passive horse (who stood and 
drank) and endeavored to pull him down; his 
head was split by the heavy knife. But those 
on the bank only howled the louder, and they 
were answered by hundreds of others, wha were 
swiftly gathering at the well known call to ban- 
quet ; fot these wearied and infernal brates al- 
ways collect to follow the course of a prairie fire, 
and tear the carcasses of those animals that are 
killed, or to chase and drag down those that, 
scorched, blind and staggering, are yet alive. 
The creatures at other times are utterly con- 
temptible for their cowardice, but Jean shuddered 
when he called to mind their deadly fierceness at 
such times as these, 

The horse, also, now refreshed, gazed round 
with staring eye-balls upon the crowds that lined 
the shores. He snorted in affright, and lifted 
his head with a mournful neigh that scemed the 
most piteous sound poor Jean had ever heard. 
He mounted, and after firing his rifle with delib- 
erate aim into the thickest of them, charged 
through at full speed. They leaped at his feet 
and attempted to seize his horse’s legs; but 
through them he trampled, and across the prai- 
rie flies snorting with terror, and moving with as 
great speed as if fresh and strong. And away, 
too, in pursuit, swept the crowd of wolves, now 
numbering over a hundred; and as Jean glanced 
his eyes around, they seemed close to his heels, 
The greater part, particularly those that seemed 
the most fierce and ravenous, were scorched 
nearly naked. With the white foam fiying from 
their long red tongues, and their fiery, glaring 
eyes, they presented the most unearthly terror 
that ever mortal lived to be chased by. 

The appalling conviction that if his horse 
should fail or give out, they would both be torn 
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in fragments in an instant, caused him to give 
all his attention to guiding his steed, for the 
only hope now lay in him. He soon found that 
he was gaining, for there is little comparison be- 
tween the speed of a horse and that of a prairie- 
wolf, and hope began to rise in his bosom as he 
sees timber ahead, and he shouted in an ecstacy 
of joy, for he, at least, can be safe. His horse 
sees and is inspired too, but they have scarcely 
reached the timber, when the poor animal gives 
out, and aftera few ineffectual efforts, can only 
lean against the trunk of a tree and groan with 
exhaustion. He is tied to one of the lower limbs, 
while his master ascends the tree and loads his 
arms in the vain hope of defending him. He 
ascends higher to look out forthe approachers, in 
the vain hope that they have given up the chase; 
but there they come, and several large white 
wolves have joined them now, and his heart 
sinks as he knows the tameless ferocity of those 
red-eyed monsters, and feels that his true, his no- 
ble horse must die. The poor steed shivers, as 
he hears their cry, and utters that wailing neigh, 
as they rush upon him in a body. In twinkling 
he’s down and torn to atoms. Jean fires upon 
them; of what avail is it? and the empty halter 
hangs useless beside the tree. 

Now they lie panting around, with their fiery 
eyes tumed up wistfully at him. Whenever he 
makes a movement, they rise, and leap with eager 
yells towards him, as if to meet his face. In 
this dreadfully hopeless position, a grotesque 
sort of humor suddenly possessed him, and he 
commenced deliberately firing at the glaring eye- 
balls of the white wolves, and fairly danced with 
glee when he saw them tumble over with the 
shrill death-cry, then the whole pack rush on 
and tear them into shreds in an instant. In this 
way, every white wolf that had joined the chase 
was slain. This sport delighted him so much, 
that he became careless and commenced falling, 
and only saved himself by dropping his gun, 
which they seized and almost tore its stock to 
pieces before they discovered it was not eatable. 

Darkness was coming on, and they seemed not 
in the least disposed to go; and he felt that he 
must tamble from the faintness of hunger and 
fatigue, if he was compelled to stay another hour 
in that tree without food. 

It is a peculiarity worthy of remark that these 
pieces of timber, or islands, as they appear on 
the smooth face of the undulating ‘prairies, are 
nearly always of one sort of tree, and it is very 
rare to meet with one where there are two sorts. 
Like the beasts of the forest that herd togcther 
according to their kind, so does this wild vege- 
tation preserve iteelf distinct in its several spe- 
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cies. One island will be composed of live oaks, 
another of plum, and a third of pecan trees ; the 
vine only is common to them all, and embraces 
them all alike with its tenacious but slender 
branches. They are generally perfectly free 
from bushes and carpeted with the most beau- 
tifal verdure. In this instance, the huge volumes 
of smoke and flame that had passed so near and 
only suffered the island to escape from the damp- 
ness and luxuriance of the foliage, and from its 
being situated on the summit of a high knoll, 
had withered the leaves and crested all with the 
same sable pall of the smoking prairies around. 

In the moments of almost despair, prompted 
by the pangs of hunger, he began chewing the 
bitter and smoky bark of the tree on which he 
had taken refuge, when suddenly he observed 
that those surrounding him were loaded with 
plums now just ripe, and the thought that if he 
could only pass to the next tree, he might be 
safe, flashed through his mind. 

The distance was scarcely ten feet, and yet to 
reach it, he must dare the ferocity of the yelling 
pack below, who, with flery eyes and ivory teeth 
laid bare, waited anxiously to tear him in pieces. 
But Jean was one to whom all expedients were 
common. He saw to descend were death, and 
his only safety was in bridging the intervening 
space; and he immediately commenced cutting 
off with his stout hunting-knife the top of the 
tree above him, after first carefully trimming it 
of all branches, 

If he can only succeed in guiding the fall of 
the pole thus produced, so that one end may 
lodge firmly on the nearest tree, and thus form a 
bridge on which to cross, he may yet be saved ; 
and the hope of life grows strong within him. 
Cut through at length, he sees it tremble—he 
exerts his feeble strength—it cracks—it slowly 
moves! O, if it fails, there’s no more hope for 
Jean! It falls, goes crashing through the with- 
ered leaves and smoky branches, and catches— 
moves again—but finally becomes firmly fixed in 
the opposite tree, while the end just severed (and 
which he had taken the precaution to firmly fas- 
ten with his bunting-belt) is safely secured, and 
a bridge is formed, on which to cross would re- 
quire a strong man’s arms; but still the weak‘ 
tired and suffering hunter must dare or die. He 
seizes the frail support with both his hands and 
commences passing himeelf across, while his 
dangling feet, scarcely a man’s height from the 
ground, seem the mark for an hundred fiends to 
precipitate themselves against. But their haste 
is his safety; and in their eagerness and thirst 
for blood, they hinder each other, and battling, 
they roll and rage in madness at their failure. 
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At this moment, as if to seal his fate, the 
treacherous branch to which he clung with con- 
vulsive grasp, began to crack and bend. At such 
@ time, fear in a brave strong man might be 
excused, and hope grow dim. But for poor 
Jean there seemed no hope. Even his broad 
Panama, as if forsaking its master, and influ- 
enced by the evening breeze, fell off and was 
borne away. As his eye glanced after it, his 
brain grew dizzy, and murmuring @ prayer for 
mercy from Heaven, the faithless tree-top broke 
and he fell to the ground. 

Man’s life hangs on a single hair, and oft the 
destiny of nations turns upon the amallest point, 
end it was thus with Jean Bragg; and to the 
simplest accident he owed his life. When his 
hat blew off, the crowd of wolves pursued, and 
hohad gained the foot of the long-coveted tree 
beforethey, apprized by the loud crash of his 
fall, came rushing on. And need was there of 
haste, for scarcely had he gained the lowest 
branches before the merciless leaders of the 
hideous throng dashed at him, but missing their 
way so narrowly, that they carried away in their 
ugly and frightful jaws: part of the hunter’s 
dothes. But trembling and breathless, he felt 
that at least he was safe, and hastened at once to 
assuage those keen demands of appetite that 
had so nearly cost him his life; and the small 
sour fruit, smoked and sodden, seemed to his 
parched and fevered taste the most delicate of 
dainties. 

Somewhat refreshed and at length satiated, 
Jean observed for the first time that the sun was 
just sinking behind clouds of smoke that hov- 
ered over the flames now hidden by distance, 
like the vulture over the track of war and deso- 
lation, and the question at once arose in his 
mind, how was he to pass the night? He knew 
that if he slept, it was but to fall into the raven- 
ous jaws of demons whose eyeballs he could see 
glazing around him like globules of fire, shining 
through the rapidly increasing darkness, and 
who, with parched lips and snapping teeth, kept 
watch around. Securely buckling himself to 
the tree with his belt, he resolved to keep watch, 
if possible, through the live-long hours of dark- 
ness in silence, in hope that, wearied out and 
despairing of obtaining the morsel so longed for, 
they would leave him. This very silence in- 
duced sleep, and after vainly resisting the over- 
powering iuctination, his eyes imperceptibly 
closed and he slept. 

How long he remained unconscious, he knew 
not; but visions wild and fanciful chased in 
dreadful dreams repose away. The scenes of 
the day came before him, and the horrid acts 
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seomed acted over again. It seemed to his dis- 
ordered fancy that @ colossal phantom blacker 
than the darkest night encircled him with its 
huge sable arm; and the poor hunter shrieked 
piercingly in the midst of his slumber, for it 
seemed as if the cold and slimy contact of a 
tremendous snake were coming upon him, and 
he writhed and struggled with horrible convul- 
sions in the imaginary grasp of the sable being. 
And then it appeared as if he were suddenly 
carried away with appalling rapidity through ant 
atmosphere as black as pitch, and dense as if it 
were one vast mass of soot. His tongue seemed 
paralyzed, so that he could not’ give vent to the 
scream which he wished to send forth as an ex- 
pression of his agony, when he becgme aware 
that the shape of the colossal being was growing 
every instant more and more terrible. The legs 
and feet became elongated in the form of a tre- 
mendous serpent—the vast mass of moving, 
loathsome, undulating blackness stretching 
away to an incalculable distance, till at length 
it became Jost in the soot-like gloom; while its 
head seemed turned to a multitude of wolves’ 
heads, with gaping mouths and long red tongues, 
nodding and winking with those fiery eyes, that 
seemed to burn into his very soul and scorch 
his very blood with terror. 

But suddenly the demon stops, and his sable 
arms placed the dreamer upon the summit of a 
pillar shooting up from some unfathomable 
abyss, and shrieking aloud in tones so like the 
last loud plaintive neigh of his faithful steed, 
mixed with the yells of grinning fiends innumer- 
able, that the sounds rang in the hunter’s ears 
for years. The demon relinquished his hold 
upon his trembling prey, who instantly fell, 
screaming and shrieking. horribly, through the 
air. ’ 

But just as it appeared to the wretched Jean 
that he was about to be plunged headlong into 
the bottomless pit, he awoke with so convulsive 
a start, that the vast tree-trank shook and quiv- 
ered as he clung to it in an agony of terror. 
Then he hung motionless—utterly motionless— 
for a few moments, striving to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts and deface the conyiction that it 
was all a dream. 7 

But such a dream—the deathbed knows no 
anguish, and the churchyard has seen no mental 
misery, more poignant than he had passed 
through in this phantasy. Still upon his haggard 
brow stood the big drops of terror, and still was 
the sense of an awfal consternation upon hig 
brain and heart. 

At length, when assured that there ‘was noth- 
ing of reality in all that he had gone through, 
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he raised himself only to see the glaring, horrid 
eyes of the wolves fixed upon him. And there 
he clung, silent and sleepless, until the rising 
sun cast its bright, glorious, warming rays over 
the desolate and charred prairies. They glanced 
on him, warming his stiffoned limbs and kindling 
within his despairing heart fresh hopes of life, 
and longings to escape the fate which half an 
hour before he had almost. wished to dare, as a 
panacea for all his pains. He watched it as it 
¢limbed slowly up the vast blue arch until over- 
head it marked with shortening shadows the hour 
of noon, and hope again began to wane, as 
slowly it passed on its way to the golden gates of 
the west ; and the conviction forced itself upon 
his mind that at last he must surely perish before 
another sun arose. He had become entirely 
reckless now, and loaded his pistols, determined, 
if he must fall, to bring death with him for some 
more of his ferocious persecutors. 

Suddenly he heard a distant yelling on the 
prairie like that which had sounded so dreadfully 
behind his flight. The wolves sprang to their 
feet and with pricked ears, listened. He looked 
towards the prairie, and could faintly discover a 
large baffalo bull plunging along over the plain, 
surrounded by a great herd of wolves, who were 
tearing him at every jump. He could even hear 
the low bellowing of the creature’s agony— 
another yictim!—and his thirsty guardians 
started to join the chase. One after one they 
went, while those who staid behind would turn 
their heads to look wistfully back at him and 
whine and lick their dry chops. 

‘When the chase came in sight, off they started 
in a body with savage yells. He knew he should 
be safe now if he could geta fire kindled before 
they returned, if they did so at all. Before they 
were out of sight, he had reached the ground, and 
with trembling eagerness proceeded to light a 
fire with the help of the tinder-box which every 
ranger carries. He soon had a great blazing fire, 
and then curtailing a piece from the last wolf 
killed—for when they started off, he had fired his 
pistols after them, killing one and breaking the 
shoalder of another, wha, kept on yelling with 
the pack—he proceeded to roast it for food. 
Having eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he 
could now proceed to make provision for the 
night’s rest. He gathered a great heap of wood 
and built a large blazing circle about the spot se- 
lected to sleep upon. The wolves came back in 
about an hour after he had made his arrange- 
ments for the night ; but he now felt perfectly 
secare, for thangh he could see their hungry eyes 
shining all around, and they kept up a continual 
howling all night long, he laid himself down and 
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slept soundly until morning, and when he awoke’ 


the wolves were all gone but one or two cranch- 
ing at the bones of yesterday’s feast. He shot 
one of them and made a breakfast off of it. On 
picking up his gun, he found that although much 
torn and gnawed, it couldstill be used. He now 
took his course and started towards the settle- 
ments, which after a long tramp he reached safely. 





PETRIFIED CITY. 


The enterprising traveller, Mr. Ritchie, who 
proceeded, some years since, with an expedition 
rom. Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Africa, wrote as follows :—As one 
of my friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew, touching the petrified 
city, situated seventeen days’ journey from Tri- 
poli, by a caravan, to the southeast, and two 
days’ pourmey south from Ongnela, I told him 
what I had heard from different persons, and par. 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit, 
who had been on the spot; that is to say, that it 
was a spacious city, of a round form, having 
great and small trees therein, farnished with shops 
with a large castle magniicently built. That he 
has seen there several sorts of tree, the most 
part olive and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, 
or rather lead color. That he saw also figures of 
men, in postures of exercising their different em- 
ployments; some holding in their hands staffs, 
others bread; every one doing something ; even 
women suckling their children, all of stone. 
That he went into the castle by three different 
gatee, though there were many more; that there 
were guards at the gates, with pikes and javelins 
in theirhands. In short that he saw in this won- 
derful city, many sorts of animals, as camels, 
horses, asses, and sheep, and various birds, all of 
stone, and of the color above-mentioned.” 





PLAYING WILLIAM TELL, 


In Pittstown, Renssellaer County, N. ¥., Hor- 
ace H. Wadsworth, with his rifle at arm’s length 
at twenty paces, shot a potato from the head ofa 

oung man named Crogan. The potato was cut 
in two, and by the force of the ball a wale as big 
asa man’s finger was raised on Crogan’s head, 
and the poor fellow thought his skull was split, 
though no blood was drawn nor any real harm 
done. The truth is, a party in the tavern, some- 
what elevated, had been discussing the story of 
William Tell, and that led to the perilous trial. 
n says it was the first and last time that 
he will ever stand as a live illustration of Swiss 
patriotism.—Boston Transcript. 





Suarr Worx.—Professor Gould, in a recent 
qecsute on Seco, Bay New Orleans, said, 

en great ‘opernicus was being 
published in 1548, the populace were 80 exas- 
perated against his new doctrine that they threat- 
ened to destroy the printing-offico, and “* printers 
set it up with a composing stick in one hand 
and a gun im the other.” They must have hed 
smart compositors in those days. Of course 
they must have set type with their teeth, both 
hands being occupied. 
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FAREWELL TO THEE, ERIN. 





BY WINNY WOODBINE: 





Farewell to thee, Brin, thou home of my childhood; 

Ive wandered afar ‘neath the shade of thy wild-wood, 

T have roamed through thy valleys, thy mountains roved 
over, 

And now I am lesving thy dearly loved shore. 


How oft by the streamiet I’ve wandered at even, 

‘To gase on the glory that shone from the heaven— 

Till my heert, in its loving, deemed the stars ne’er could be 
As bright elsewhere as in Erin, the gem of the sea. 


‘Tas memories of home aoftly round me aze stealing, 
And moving the waters of love and deep feeling; 

Aad I sigh for the oot, by the wide spreading wild-wood, 
And the maiden who shared all my griefsin my childhood. 


But fate hath ordained that far away I must roam, 
To fight in the behalf of my country and home; 
‘To battle for freedom; our fair Ireland to save 
From the grasp of the tyrant—or else find s grave. 


Far, far o'er the ocean our vessel is flying, - [ing; 
While the wind through the white sails in sorrow is sigh- 
And echoes back sadly to our passionate grieving, 
A Girge for the homes and the land we are leaving. 


Then fare thee well, Erin, I know not if e'er 
I shall view thy fair plains and thy cottages dear; 
Should I fall in the strife, then my last words shall be 
‘The name of my Alline, and a farewell to thee. 
+2 + 


ONE OF A THOUSAND. 





BY HOWAED STANHOPE. 





“I sar, she’s one of a thousand, my mother. 
Such wit, such loveliness, such vivacity.” 

“ Ah, my son, I fear you have in this instance 
been led away by outside show. Did Inotknow 
Ellen Varney well, I would not say one word 
against your proposal; but I do know her well. 
She is not the girl to make you a good wife. 
And were she even an excellent girl—which she 
could not be under the circumstances I am about 
to state—you would do wrong in a measure to 
take her for a wife. You know Lucius Warren 
has waited upon her nearly two years; and she 
has always given him encouragement until she 
found you. You are no better than he, but he 
has no money, and you have. Your few thon- 
sand dollars have attracted her. It is no noble 
quality she has detected in you, take my word 
for it.” 

“You mistake her, mother. She does love 
me, well—and for myself, too; for she has told 
me so in language not to be mistaken. I tell 
you she is one of a thousand.” 

“ Bat I know her, my son, and I cannot see 
you take an unworthy partner to your bosom 
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without using all my efforts to save you. Ab, 
you do not yet know how much of your future 
welfare depends upon the wife you shall choose. 
Look upon the home you would have when your 
poor old mother is gone,” 

“Speak not so, my mother. I cannot bear tq 
hear you.” 

“ But, my son, J cannot always remain with 
you. You know that. You have been my only 
care for years. I have loved you well, and I 
know that you have loved me in return, so all my 
cares have been joys, and all my labars for you 
only s0 many sources of blessedness. But the 
time must come when you will have no mother ; 
and then who shall take that mother’s place? 
When you are worn and weary with the business 
ofthe day, who shall give you peace and com- 
fort? Remember, my boy, what you will want 
fora home. It is nota beautifal face, nor is it 
wit and vivacity-though these are worthy 
qualities in a woman who is’ worthy of them. 
Think calmly of Ellen Varney, and see if you 
can find—I mean not to praise myself, but yet I 
will ask it—can you find the signs of your moth- 
er’s home qualities in her ?” 

“But, mother, you—you are prejudiced. You 
do not like Ellen. You have seen some little 
thing which you did not like, and hence you 
fancy she js not the girl I think she is.” 

“Thave seen some things in her which I did 
not like, Vulcain. I will tell you one, if you will 
listen.” : 

“ Tell me.” 

“Then, only last week I was at ber mother’s. 
While I was there, a poor blind man came to the 
door and asked for food. He was cold and hun 
gry, and his limbs were weak and tremulous. 
The servant-girl had gone out, and there was.no 
firein the kitchen. The only fire in the house, 
was in their little, back sitting-room. Ellen at 
first objected to admitting the old man to the 
house, though she thought he might have some 
food out of doors. But her mother saw my look, 
and she admitted him. I proposed having him 
come into the sitting-room where he could warm 
himself, but Ellen came nigh going into parox- 
yams at the bare idea. She said she could not 
remain in the room with such a ‘ horrid creature !’ 
And so the poor, shivering old man was forced 
to sit down in the cold kitchen and eat. The 
door was left ajar at the suggestion of Ellen, 
who feared that the ‘old wretch,’ as she termed 
him, might steal something. In a few moments 
the old man’s dog came into the sitting-room, 
and crawling up to where Ellen sat, he wagged 
his tail and whined imploringly. He either 
wanted food or drink. She started up and gave 
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him a kick that sent him crying away to his mas- 
ter. The noble brute had led his poor blind 
owner over the earth when all other friends had 
forsaken him. And this was the treatment the 
noble animal received at Ellen Varney’s hands. 
I was sick at heart when I came away; but I 
came not until I had bade the old man follow me. 
‘That was the man who remained here two nights, 
and in whose conversation we found so much 
pleasure and profit.” 4 

“But Ellen—a—has very sensitive feelings, I 
know. Hier nerves are not strong,” returned the 
son, somewhat perplexed. 

“And is such the woman for the wifo of one 
who wants love and care through all the dark 
hours of a lifetime? Suppose you were some- 
time to be struck blind ?” 

0, mother, you wrong Ellen, now. Whom 
she loved she would protect and care for.” 

“I don’t know, my son. I fear, were you to 
become maimed in body, now, she would leave 
you at once.” 

“There, now I know you are prejudiced, or 
you would not have spoken those words. I 
know you do not understand Ellen.” 

“Twill say no more, Vulcain. I have only 
spoken for your good, for I fear you do not fully 
realize tho vast importance of the choice you are 
to make fora wife. You know what nome is; 
and remember that all of your future home on 
earth will depend upon the character of the wife. 
One word more, my son: Poor Julia Lawrence 
loyes you truly and well, You should not have 
tarned from her.” 

“But I never, never, gave Julia any hopes of 
being my wife. If she loves me, how can I help 
it? She is not the girl that Ellen is. I tell you, 
Ellen is one of a thousand. She loves me, and 
T love her.” 

“Very well, my child ; I only hope that ere 
your fate is irrevocably fixed, you may know ex- 
actly how much Ellen Varney loves you.” 

After this the son went to attend to important 
business, and the mother was left alone. 

Valcain St. Egbert was twenty-two years of 
age, and was just upon the point of going into 
business. His father had come over from France, 
st the accession of Louis XVIII. He had loved 
Napoleon, and when the mighty hero was ban- 
ished to Elba, the elder St. Egbert came to 
America, and here his only child was born. 
‘When the father died, he left his widow, in keep- 
ing for his son, ten thousand dollars, also leav- 
ing tho same amonnt for her use and comfort. 
Vulcain was then only ten years of ago, and 
since then, his mother had kept him at school 
at her own expense, being resolved that when he 
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came of age he should have his patrimony un- 
touched for such business as he might select to 
prosecute. 

And now Vulcain was going into business. 
Under the careful superintendence of his mother, 
the ten thousand dollars had more than doubled, 
and he was now able to buy out one of the most 
extensive business places in the town. An old 
man had grown gray, and accumulated a fortane, 
in his store, and he now sold out to Vulcain St. 
Egbert. But none in the town, save the youth 
and his mother, and the old merchant and his at- 
torney, knew the extent of Vulcain’s wealth. 
Those who knew him, knew that he had consid- 
erable, but they knew not how much. 

Not far from where Vulcain lived, resided a 
poor widow who had an only child—a Mrs. 
Lawrence, who supported herself by hard labor, 
though of late years her child had been of much 
assistance to her. Julia Lawrence was nineteen, 
and though not so fair and beautiful as some, 
yet she was a lovely and loving girl. She pos- 
sessed a noble look—a soft, winning noble- 
ness—and it required acquaintance to develop 
all her beauty. She had been a schoolmate and 
playmate of Vulcain, and she loved him for his 
noble qualities of heart and soul. And once 
Vulcain had loved her; but as he came nigh to 
his commencement of business, and it became 
known that he had considerable money, people 
began to court his favors. Among this class 
were Mrs. Varney and her daughter Ellen. The 
latter had a quick, flashing wit, the transitory 
brightness of which hid its shallowness. And 
she had some outward beauty, too. Her mother 
had commenced the onset—for ithad been calm- 
ly planned that the young man should be canght 
andsecured. She commenced the work by very 
adroitly leading Vulcain’s mind astray. To 
this end she brought the whole force of her social 
powers to bear, and gradually she made him feel 
that by associating with poor people, he was los- 
ing his influence in society. This point was not 
presented bare and unrelieved, for had it been, 
Vulcain’s soul would have scorned the idea; but 
the way was curiously paved for it, and it came 
upon him unawares. He was caught and ensnar- 
ed, and Ellen’s influence she thought complete. 
Vulcain knew not how Julia Lawrence wept all 
alone in her chamber, for he knew not how traly 
she had loved him. Ah, he knew not his own 
heart. It was ina state of fusion, caught and 
bound by elements not congenial with his nature, 
and living upon the ideal alone. 

It was on the first of January when Vulcain 
concluded the bargain with Mr. Forbes, the man 
of whom he was to buy. He paid down seven- 
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teen thousand dollars in cash, and the store with 
all its contents was his. That evening he came 
home and held a long consultation with his 
mother, upon a simple subject that he had held 
in contemplation for some time; and in the end, 
she agreed with his opinion. 

“ And now,” said the mother, after this matter 
was disposed of, “I suppose in the coming spring 
you mean to take a wife.” 

“T think of it,” replied Vulcain.” 

“ And are you still determined to make Ellen 
‘Varney your partner?” 

“ Of course.” 

“I wish you could know her better, my son.” 

“I know her well enough. I have made my- 
self acquainted with her character, and I like it. 
And then her station in society is good.” 

“ Ah, Vulcain, there is the rock upon which 
your bark may founder. Station in society is 
of much importance, I will admit, but stand up 
now, like a man as you are—stand up before me 
—look me in the eye—and then tell me if you 
want a wife to give you station in society! You 
want an honest, noble-hearted, pure-souled wife, 
and then, be she plebeian or patrician, her station 
will be with your own. You forget your own 
honor when you allow such a thought to enter 
your mind. You are what the world calls hand- 
some—your features are noble, your hair is dark, 
glossy, and curling, and hence has Ellen——” 

“Stop, my mother; you do not surely know 
Ellen Varney. I tell you she is one of a thou- 
sand.” 

“No, Valcain, it is you who know her not. 
You have only seen her when she was prepared 
for your reception. I have been intimate in the 
family, and I know all her domestic qualities. 
O, my son, not for worlds would I thus speak of 
Ellen Varney, were it not that your whole future 
of earthly happiness is dependent upon your 
choice here. But we will say no more about it 
now. Seal not your vows with her until you have 
studied her character more carefully.” 

“ Valcain was perplexed, but he knew that his 
mother meant only for his good, and he was not 
offended. On the next morning he started for 
the city, where he was going to purchase goods, 
and Mr. Forbes accompanied him, partly to set- 
tle up his own affairs, and partly to introduce 
his youthful successor to the merchanta of the 
metropolis. He was to be goneaweek. On tho 
fourth day of his absence, his mother received a 
letter from him, in which he stated that he had 
mot quite money enough with him to do as he 
wished to do, and asking her to send him five 
hundred dollars. She did so, at once, and wrote 
afond letter in reply. 
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That evening Mrs. St. Egbert called in upon 
Mrs. Varney. She found the mother and daugh- 
ter both at home, and she was kindly welcomed. 

“ Have you heard from Vulcain, since he left ?” 
asked Mrs. Varney, after various pther topics had 
been touched upon. 

“Yes, I received a letter from him to-day,” 
replied Mrs. St. Egbert, in 9 low, sad tone. 

«When is he going to buy Forbes out?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Varney, not seeming to notice the 
tone of the answer she had just received. 

“ Well, they had some talk on the subject the 
day before my son went away. I think if Vul- 
cain should look over his account, he would find 
himself—well, perhaps he will have to work dili- 
gently. A month ago he felt sure he had a 
number of thousand dollars, but from the tone of 
his letter, to-day, I am sure he finds himself with 
not so much money as he needed. However, he 
has found a good friend who can furnish him 
with a little. But I care not so much about that. 
I see by the same letter that he has lost one of 
his eyes !”” 

“Lost an eye!” gasped Ellen. “ You don’t 
mean so!” 

“He has, Ellen—lost it entirely. But he has 
one good one left which he can use.” 

“0, mercy!” cried the affrighted girl, “how 
horribly he must look with only one eye. O, 
I never could bear the sight of a one-eyed man. 
That dreadful socket—all shrank away and hol- 
low! How did he lose it?” 

“He didn’t write me how. But then it will 
not hurt him for business.” 

“0, how dreadfully, dread-fally, he must 
look !’” murmured Ellen, spasmodically. “And 
he hasn’t so much money as he thought he had ?” 

“No. He must have been spending money 
lately—he must have spent s great deal; I am 
sure of it. ButI care not forthat. Heis young 
and healthy, and business is ‘before him.” 

“But only one eye! But he can have a glass 
one pat in.” 

“No, that would be impossible. The nature 
of the loss is such that art cannot do anything 
for it.” 

“ How dreadful he must look !” repeated Ellen, 
shuddering. 

“And do you suppose it hurt him any?” said 
Mrs. St. Egbert, severely. 

“0, it must have hurt him. But what is that 
compared with the looks of the thing ?” 

“And what are simple looks, compared with 
the loss?” 

After this the conversation was dull and un- 
pleasant, and ere long Mrs. St. Egbert took her 
leave. Two days after that her son came Hiome, 
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and on that very evening a servant came from 
Mrs. Varney’s with a note for Vulcain. The 
young man recognized Ellen’s hand, and he 
opened the missive eagerly. It read as follows: 
“To Vutcain St. Eopert. Dear Sir,— 
However painful it must be for me to pen these 
lines, still duty bids me do it. If there has been 
in your bosom any thoughts of 2 union between 
us other than that of common friendship, I ho; 
you will banish it from this time. I sincerely 
ity you in your misfortune, but more than that 
t cannot do. I cannot unite myself for life to a 
man whose face would make me shudder, 
every time I looked at it. 
“ Yours very respectfully, ExLEn Varner.” 


The young man read the missive through twice, 
and then he handed it to his mother. 

“(In mercy’s name, what does she mean?” 
he uttered. 

His mother read the note, and she smiled as 
she laid it down. 

“ What do you think of it, my son 1” 

“Think? Why—I know not what to think. 
You know something of it. Now what is it? 
Tell me.” 

“ But first answer me, my son. What kind of 
love can the girl have felt for you who wrote 
this note? Answer me?” 

“But I first must know what she thinks, and 
then I may answer.” 

“ Well—she thinks you have lost one of your 
eyes, and that a glass one cannot be put in its 
place. And she also thinks that you have not 
so much money as you thought you had.” 

“ But how should she have thought this ?” 

“Why, I must confess that I am at the bot- 
tom of it. I was in there on the evening after I 
received your letter, and upon their asking after 
you, I told them I saw by your letter that you 
had lost one of your eyes, and the only feeling 
Ellen expressed was horror at the thought of 
how you would look. They also asked me df, or 
when, you were going to buy Forbes out. I did 

. Rot tell them that the thing was already done, 
but I told them I thought, if you were to look 
over your money, you would not find so much 
as you thought you had a month ago. I also 
told them you had to borrow some to get through 
in Boston ; and also that I thought you had been 
spending much money very recently. All of 
which, you know, is strictly true. And if, in the 
result, I meant to deceive, the end must justify 
the means, for in no other earthly way could I 
have shown you Ellen’s true character.” 

The youth bowed his head in silent thought, 
and for half an hour he spoke not a word. Dur- 
ing that time a new spirit seemed to spring to 
life within him. His thoughts wandered away 
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to the lowly widow's cot, and he knew that be- 
neath that roofwas one who loved him. The 
assurance was not such an assurance as he had 
had of Ellen’s love—it was a calm, solemn trath 
which his soul embraced without a lingering 
doubt. 

“We will speak of this in the morning,” he at 
length said, and then he retired. 

When he came down to breakfast his face was 
lighted up by 8 look of calm, self-satisfied joy. 

“My mother,” he said, taking her hand, “ for- 
give me for the doubts I have held of your judg- 
ment. Half of this long night have I laid awake 
and pondered upon the subject we have convers- 
ed so much upon of late. I can only say now 
that Ellen Varney is not what I could have wish- 
ed. The woman who can fling away a loved 
object for so slight a cause is not surely the com- 
panion for a lifetime. She could not have loved 
me for what there was good or truein me. It 
coat me a pang last night—a torturing one—but 
it is past now. I must away to business early 
this morning, but we will converse farther upon 
the subject this evening.” 

* * * * * 


“My dear Mr. Forbes,” said Mrs. Varney, 
meeting that gentleman in the strect—Ellen was 
with her—“so it seems that young St. Egbert 
will not purchase your store, after all 1” 

“No—don’t think he will, madam,” replied 
the blunt old man. 

“So I was informed. Poor youth! He must 
have spent agreat deal of money lately.” 

“Yes—I think he must. He paid me seven- 
teen thousand dollars in cash about a week ago.’” 

“What? Paid you—seventeen thousand— 
A— But—” 

“He bought my store, madam, over a week 
ago, and is now sole owner,” said the old man, 
while Mrs, Varney was stammering. 

“But I was told that he had to borrow money 
to—to—” z 

“Ah, yes. After having paid away twenty- 
three thousand dollars of his own, he wrote up to 
his mother for a few hundred, which she sent 
him, he being determined to buy for cash.” 

The scheming mother and daughter went home 
with a peculiarly annoying little insect in each 
ear. e 
‘Very soon the old sign came down from the 
great brick store, and a new one went up in its 
place, with the name—“ Vutoax Sr. Ecnerr.” 

* * * * * 

“Mrs. St. Egbert, how could you tell me such 
a falsehood ?”” Mrs. Varney indignantly asked, 
as she met the former lady for the first time after 
the interview last alluded to between them. It 
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was in front of St. Egbert’s store they met, and 
Ellen was present. 

“ Surely,” returned Mrs. St. Egbert, calmly, 
“T told you nothing untrue.” 

“Did you not inform us that your son had 
lost one of his eyes?” 

“ Yes—I believe I did,” answered the lady, 
with asmile. “I told you I saw by my son’s 
letter that he had lost an—eye. If you will look 
at his sign you will see what I meant. Don’t 
you see—he spells his name now ‘ V-u-l-c-a-n,’ 
having left out the i. Before going into business 
he resolved to adopt the English method of spell- 
ing the Christian name. He conferred with me, 
and IJ advised him to doit. Don’t you think it 
sounds better? or, at any rate, that it looks 
better?” 

“But—but—you surely meant for us to un- 
derstand differently, for you spoke of his having 
one eye left.” 

“Ah—yos—I remember. I said he had one 
left which he could use. I meant that if he clung 
to the i, he could have it for use by spelling out 
his whole name—Saint Egbert. Don’t you see ?” 

The indignant schemer was upon the point of 
giving vent to some very sevore rebuke, but the 
approach of a third party prevented it—and they 
Separated. 

Not many days after this Vulcan St. Egbert 
visited at the Widow Lawrence’s. Julia found 
it hard to compose herself, but she succeeded in 
doing it, and at length she conversed freely. 
The young man was astonished at the thought 
that now presented itself. Once he had preferred 
Ellen Varney to this noble, lovely being! But 
his eyes were open now, and so was his heart; 
and ere he left the widow’s cot that night he 
held not a thought of love which Julia did not 
know. She wept, for she could not help it, but 
her tears were gentle dews, distilled of heaven, 
giving new life to the once blighted bud, and 
causing it to blossom as the full rose. 

Years have passed since then, and many— 
many times, has Vulcan St. Egbert blessed the 
hour that led his heart back to the widow’s cot; 
and now he can truly say, as he holds his wife 
to his bosom—‘ Thou art one of a thousand.”” 

And Julia often answers— 

“And the rest of the thousand can be easily 
found by those who can distinguish the false from 
the real. Noble women are plenty in our land.” 








He that never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the fall extent of his own deprava- 
tion ; and he that has never enjoyed the summit 
of prosperity, is equally ignorant how far the 
iniquity of others can go. For our adversity will 
excite temptations in ourselves, our p' ity in 
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SAMUEL ROGERS’S TABLE TALE. 

‘What a treat it must have been to breakfast 
with Samuel Rogers, and hear him relate his 
personal reminiscences of the great men, the 
warriors, poets, statesmen, artists, actors, and 
beautiful women of eighty years ago, the most stir- 
ring and Augustan of the world’s modern his- 
tory! The memory of his contemporaries has 
preserved some of his anecdotes, and here are a 
few of them. They illustrate the social atmos- 
phere that surrounded the poet. 


“T saw Garrick act only once—the part of 
Ranger, in the ‘ Suspicious Husband.’ I remem- 
ber that there was a great crowd, and that we 
waited long in a dark passage of the theatre, on 
our way to the pit. I was then a little boy. My 
father had promised to take me to see Garrick in 
Lear, but a fit of the mumps kept me at home. 
Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attraction had 
much deersasod: ; Sir William Weller Pepys said 
that the pit was often almost empty. But, on 
his return to England, people were mad about 
seeing him; and Sir George Beaumont and sev- 
eral others used frequently to get admission into 
the pit before the doors were opened to the pub- 
lic, by means of bribing the attendanta, who bade 
them ‘be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed in, 
to pretend to be in a great heat, and to wipe their 
faces, as if they had just been struggling for en- 
trance.’ ”’——“ Boddington had a wretchedly bad 
memory ; and in order to improve it, he attended 
Feinagle’s lectures on the Art of Memory. Soon 
after, somebody asked Boddington the name of 
the lecturer, and for his life, he could not recol- 
lect it.”——“John Kemble was often amusi 
when he had had a good deal of wine. He ani 
two friends were returning to town in an o| 
carriage from the Priory (Lord Abercorn’s), 
where they had dined; and as they were waiting 
for change at a toll-gate, Kemble, to the amaze- 
ment of the toll keeper, called out in the tone of 
Rolla, ‘We seek no change; and, least of all, 
such change as he would bring us.’ When Kem- 
ble was living at Lausanne, he used to feel rather 
jealous of Mont Blanc ; he disliked to hear 
ple always asking, ‘ How does Mont Blanc look 
this morning ?’ ’———“ I once dined with Curran 
in the public room of the chief inn at Greenwich, 
when he talked s great deal, and, as usual, with 
considerable exaggeration. Speaking of some- 
thing which he would not do on any inducement, 
be exclaimed, rehemoatly,, I wont rather be 

anged upon twenty gibbets.’ ‘Don’t you think, 
sir, that one would Se enol for you?’ said a 
girl, as r, who was sitting at a table next 
tous. I wish youcould have seen Curran’s face. 
He was absolutely confounded—strack dumb.” 
——“ Lord Nelson was a remarkably kind-heart- 
ed man. I have seen him spin a teetotum with 
his one hand, a whole evening, for the amuse- 
ment of some children. I heard him once dur- 
ing dinner utter many bitter complaints (which 
Lady Hamilton vainly attempted to check) of 
the way he had been treated at court that fore- 
noon—the queen had not condescended to take 
the slightest notice of him. In truth, Nelson 
ms hated at court; they were jealous of his 
fame.” 
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LINES TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 





aY Many 


DELL. 





°Ts cold without, the snow is drifted round, 
‘The icicles are thick on every tree, 

And in my heart a kindred gloom abounds, 
For where thou art not winter reigns for me. 


How strong the love that binds the heart to heart, 
Not like ‘the fading fancy of the hour,” 

It holds us bondmen under sorrow’s mart, 
In joy or woe obedient to its power. 


How prised the memory of kindly deeds, 

And frlendship’s tokens, are they not most dear? 
And, when afar, the lonely heart still feeds 

On thoughts of what was when our friends werenear. 


Ab! ’tis a troubled sleep the exile knows, 
Broken by dreams, and fancies born of love, 
Bough is the mountain, deep the stream that flows, 
‘Whene’er in sleep we chase our heart’s lost dove. 


‘We never hear a kind and tender word, 
But it will call to mind « friend most dear; 
And the sweet echo to a voice once heard, 
In every gentle tone we seem to hear. 


——_—_+ 2-2 4+ —_____ 
THE ART OF SLEEPING. 


BY THE OLD ’UX. 





Poor Sancho Panza has been immeasurably 
laughed at for his exclamation, “ Blessings on 
the man who first invented sleep!” but we fancy 
that we shall he able to prove that his expres- 
sion was perfectly correct, and that the pursuit 
of sleep under difficulties is an art and science, 
requiring talent and cultivation for success. But 
this we cannot well do without resorting to our 
old trick of story-telling. 

Some dozen years since, while sojourning at 
Williamsburg, we went one glorious summer 
evening to Niblo’s Garden to witness a French 
vaudeville company from New Orleans. The 
weather was as fine asanight at Naples; the 
moon rose without a cloud ; the air was tropical, 
and suggestive of the necessity of white panta- 
loons and vest. The play was a very attractive 
one, and the performances long—extending, in 
fact, into the morning. When the “school was 
dismissed,” the weather had become threatening ; 
but not, as we thought, immediately betokening 
& storm; so we set out to foot it down Grand 
Street to the ferry. About half way down, a 
sudden thunder storm, accompanied by a perfect 
deluge of rain, broke over the devoted streets. 
An awning and a doorway afforded us temporary 
shelter till there was a lull in the peltings of tho 
pitiless storm. 
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Between drops, as it were, we finally made our 
way to the ferry-house, where no lantern was 
displayed, and where two raffianly proprietors of 
a leaky boat assured us that their craft—they, 
themselves, looked in the dim light very much 
like river-pirates—was the only conveyance for 
crossing the stream, and offered to ferry us over 
for the modest sum of ten dollars. Liking neith- 
er the men nor their terms, we concluded to take 
lodgings at some hotel in the city; but in all 
Grand Street, and in all Broadway, there was 
none open. The “All Nations,” which we oc- 
casionally patronized, because it commanded a 
pleasant view of Trinity churchyard, was her- 
metically sealed, and though we used up our 
walking-stick, and a cane we borrowed of a be- 
nevolent watchman, in seeking to make an im- 
pression on the auditorium of the porter, we 
were compelled to relinquish the attempt. Wet, 
tired, sleepy, the pleasant prospect before us was 
that of walking the streets till morning. Diving 
down a by-street, a light in a window attracted 
us, and we entered a low-browed room, with s 
sanded floor, and benches ranged around it; a 
sort of parcel eating-house, parcel bar-room and 
parcel variety store. Wo were compelled to 
seek its shelter, uninviting as it was, by the rain, 
which descended in furious torrents just as we 
reached the door. The proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, a venerable individual in a green 
baize jacket, sold at his counter liquors of all 
kinds, and cigars of every villanous flavor, Co- 
ney Island clams, Blue Point oysters, cakes, 
marbles, candy, knitting needles, ice cream, fine- 
tooth combs, castor oil, soap, sassafras, India 
rubber, musk-melons, dried codfish and snuff. 
Selecting from this assortment half a dozen of 
the least ambiguous cakes, to authorize us to & 
seat for a few moments, we looked around us. 

A seedier set of individuals than those who" 
rested on the surrounding benches our eyes nev- 
er beheld. They seemed to be clad in the refuse 
of a Rag Fair; a Parisian chiffonier would have 
disdained to wear any of their garments. With 
arms folded, legs crossed, and hats and caps 
pulled down over their brows, they were all in 
attitudes of profound repose, with the exception 
of one foot, which each of these singular figures 
kept in perpetual motion, up and down, side- 
ways or semicircularly. A sandy-haired waiter, 
evidently a London cockney, kept perambulating 
the room like a sentinel, holding a little ragtan 
in his hand. We watched his motions narrowly, 
and observed that when one of the loafers ceased 
to agitate his foot, he received a sharp cut from 
the rattan across the toe, with the admonition of 
“ Vake up, Mr. Ferguson—you can’t slcep “ere!” 
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One of the wretched men, whose foot did not 
exhibit the required vitality, even after receiving 
the admonitory cut, was seized by the collar by 
the waiter, dragged from his seat, and uncere- 
moniously ejected into the street. This awful 
example, which created an unwonted disturb- 
ace, roused every individual in the room to 
unusual activity. Each one seemed anxious to 
prove his wakefulness by coughing, whistling, or 
scuffing on the floor. The waiter, after grimly 
surveying the same with a smile of satanic satis- 
faction, condescended to sit down by us and ad- 
dress us a few words. 

“Aram set of customers, mister!” was his 
opening remark. 

“You mean they come here for rum.” 

“They buys just one glass apiece,” said he; 
“‘cost’s ’em three-pence, and that gives them the 
freedom of the room—just as your cakes does 
yourn.” 

“aAhY’ 

“But, ’cordin’ to the reg’lations of the guv’n’r 
yonder, ve don’t allow no sleepin’ on the premi- 

es. The werry moment ve detex von hasleep, 
hont ‘e goes—just as hi served that ‘ere chap 
just now. They haint got no other place to 
sleep in, ’cept the streets, and there the police 
stirs em up continually; so you see they larns 
"ow to behave themselves.” 

“Well, they’re all wide awake now,” said we. 

“ Never you think it, mister,” said the waiter. 
“Ah! they’re the downiest, owdacionsest set of 
seamps you ever see. They've larned to wiggle 
their feet while they’re fast asatop. Long as 
they keep a teetering their toes, they’re safe. 
Hullo there, old Blue Cap! vake up, or I'll be 
arter you vith the sharpest kind of a stick.” 

The admonished individual stirred uneasily, 
and began to whistle “ Dandy Jim.” 

“That ‘ere covey’s the downiest of all,” said 
the waiter, half admiringly. ‘‘ I’m blessed if he 
haint larned to whistle ‘Ginger Blne’ ven he’s 
as fast as the Seven Sleepers. But ve’ve put a 
stop to ‘Ginger Blue,’ and now he’s larnin’ 
smother tune. Ve ’as to vatch ‘im werry nar- 
rowly, and ve allers detex ‘im by a kinder ‘uski- 
ness in the demi-semiquavers. I gets ‘alf a dol- 
lar a veek hextra on account of my musical 
hear. Hullo! there’s a false note! Confound 
the feller! ’E’s hasleep agin. Vake up, Mr. 
Ferguson !”” 

Having seen a new chapter of human nature, 
and the weather having cleared up, we bade adieu 
to the establishment, and sallied forth once more 
in pursuit of a lodging. Fortunately, the City 
Hotel was open. 

- “Got a spare bed?” 
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“ Yes’er—cords on ’em.” 

The way we sunk into that bed—the way we 
slept—the way we didn’t hear the breakfast- 
gong, and the roar of the imperial city waking 
up at daybreak—is nobody’s business but ours. 
We never slept sounder, and never, on awaking, 
and on recalling the scene of the past night, had 
a more vivid impression of the profundity of 
Sancho Panza’s philosophy. 





A REMARKABLE CLIMATE. 


ti The cua of ee Khasia monntalns, wiih 
ie northeast from Calcutta, and are separated 
the valley of the Buracapovist River from oe 
Himalaya range, is remarkable for the inordinate 
fall of rain—the greatest it is said, which has 
ever been recorded. Mr. Yule, an English gen- 
tleman, established the fact that in the single 
month of August, 1841, there fell 264 inches of 
rain, or twenty-two feet, of which twelve-and-a-half 
fea fell in the space of five consecutive » This 
astonishing fact is confirmed by two other 

lish travellers, who measured thirty inches of rain 
in twenty-four hours, and during seven months 
above five hundred inches. This terrific rain 
fall is attributed to the sbrapiess of the moun- 
tains which face the Bay of , and the in- 
tervening flat swamps two hundred miles in ex- 
tent. e district of the excessive rain is ex- 
tremely limited, and but a few degrees further 
west rain is said to be almost unknown, and the 
winter alle of snow to seldom exceed two inches. 





AN AMUSING MISTAKE. 


A gentleman of Dount was going out in his 
carriage to make some calls wit 8 wife, when 
he discovered that he had left his visiting cards. 
he ordered his footman, recently come into his 
service, to fe to the mantelpiece in his sitting- 
room, and bring the cards he should see there. 
The servant did as he was ordered, retained the 
articles to be used as he was directed, and off 
started the gentleman, sending in the footman 
with cards wherever the “not at home” occurred. 
As these were very numerous, he turned to his 
servant with the question—“ How many cards 
have you left?” “ Well, sir,” says the footman, 
very innocently, “‘ thero’s the king of spades, the 
six of hearts and the ace of clubs!” “The 
deuce!” exclaimed his master. ‘‘ That’s gone,” 
said John.—New York Mirror. 








SCHOOL LESSON, 

“Napoleon Alexis Dobbs, come up here and 
say your lesson. What makes boys grow?” 

“Tt is the rain, sir.”” 

“Why do not men grow?” 

“ Because they carry an umbrella, which keeps 
off the rain.” 

“What makes @ young man and woman fall 
in love?” 

“Because one of ’em has a heart of steel, and 
Vother has a heart of flint ; and when they come 
together, they strike fire, and that is love.” 

“ That’s right. Now you may go and plague 
the gals.” So says Simon. 


.MY EDEN HOME, 





BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 





Has earth a dearer spot than this? 

A home more bright with happiness? 
More watched s nest? 

Where every object sends s charm 

Of sweet, wild harmonies, that calm 
The soul’s unrest? 


‘Where every white-robed image seems, 
Like genil strayed from poesy’s dreams, 
To guard from wrong— 
Where every hour the moments bring, 
Blips, like fay on allver wing, 
Gaily along. 


Where every song our birdie tells, 

Like angel-echo, floats and swells 
With hallowed trill— 

And every gift with thought is wove, 

Of him who shares this home of love, 
And shields from ill. 


O, earth holds not so blest a home 
As thia, where two souls blend in one, 
Bo truly woven! 
My Eden home! God grant its light 
Be ever holy, ever bright— 
A type of heaven.- * 





THE HUNDRED DOLLAR BILL, 





BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Maz. Joun Souxns was a merchant, doing 
business in a thriving country village. He had 
two clerksin his employ, both of them faithful 
and industrions, but with some difference in mi- 
nor points of character. Peter White was twenty- 
two years of age, the child of a now widowed 
mother, and in his choice of a profession he had 
only been governed by the desire to yield to his 
mother and self the surest means of honest sup- 
port. Walter Sturgis was of the eame age, and 
equally as honest, but he paid more attention to 
the outward appearance of things, than did his 
companion. For instance, it galled him to be 
obliged to put on his frock and overalls, and 
help pack up pork, potatoes, and so on; while 
Peter cared not what he did so long as his mas- 
ter required it, and it was honest. 

One day Mr. Somers called the two young 
men into his counting-room and closed the door 
after them. His countenance looked troubled, 
and it was some moments before he spoke. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “I have been do- 
ing a very foolish thing. Ihave lent my name 
to those I thought my friends, and they have 
ruined me. I gave them accommodation notes, 
and they promised solemnly that these notes 
should not pags from their hands save to such 
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men asI might accept. Of conrse I took their 
notes in exchange. They have now failed and 
cleared ont, and have left my paper in the mar 
ket to the amount of seven thousand dollars. I 
may arise again, but I must give up my business. 
Everything in the store is attached, and I am 
left utterly powerless to do business now. I 
have looked over your accounts, and I find that 
I owe you about a hundred dollars each. Now 
I have just one hundred dollars in money, and 
the small piece of land on the side of the hill just 
back of the town-house. There are four acres of 
this land, and I have been offered a hundred dol- 
lars for it, repeatedly, by these who have land 
adjoining. I feared this blow, which has come 
upon me, and I conveyed this land to my broth- 
er; so now he can convey it to. whom he pleases. 
Now I wish you would make your choice. If I 
could pay you both in money I woald, but as I 
cannot, one of you must take this land. What 
say you? You, Walter, have been with me 
the longest, and you shall say first.” 

Walter Sturgis hesitated some moments, and 
he said: 

“I'm sare I don’t want the land, unless 1 could 
sell it right off.” 

“Ah, but that wont do,” retarned Mr. Somers. 
“Tf you take the land you must keep it. Were 
you to sell it, my creditors would say at once 
that yon did it for me, and that I pocketed the 
money.” 

“Then Iam willing to divide the huadred 
dollars with Peter, for if I had the land I should 
do nothiag with it.” 

“O, you need not divide the money, for I can 
easily raise the hundred dollarson theland. My 
brother will do that. But I imagined that you 
would prefer the land, for I knew the soil was 
good, though quite rocky. However, what say 
you, Peter?” 

“ Why, I will take the land,” returned Peter, 
“orl will divide equally with Walter—each of 
us take half the money and half the land.” og 

“But what should I want with the land?” 
said Walter. “Icould not work on it, I—I— 
should hardly like to descend from a clerkship 
to digging and delving in a blue frock and cow- 
hide boots.” 

“Then it is easily settled,” rejoined Peter, 
‘for I ahould prefer the land.” 

Walter was pleased with this, and before night 
he had the bundred-dollar bill in his pocket, and 
Peter had the warrantee deed of the four acres of 
land upon the hillside. Both the young men be- 
longed in the village, and had always lived 
there. It was only five miles from the city, and 
of course many city fashions were prevalent 
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there. It was under the influence of this fashion 
that Walter Sturgis refused to have anything to 
do with the land. 

Times were dull, and business was slack, even 
thongh it was early spring. Peter White’s first 
object, after having got the deed of his land, was 
‘to hunt up some kind of work. Had he beens 
‘mechanic he might have found some place, but 
he knew no trade except that of salesman and 
Dook-keeping. A whole week he searched in 
vain for employment, but at the end of that time 
he found an old farmer who wanted a hand, 
though he could not afford to pay much. But 
Peter, finally, and with the advice of Mr. Somers, 
made an arrangement of this kind: He would 
work for the old farmer (Mr. Stevens) steadily 
until the ground was open, and then he should 
have half the time to devote upon his own land, 
and in part payment for his services, Stevens 
was tohelp about all the ox work that the youth 
might need. Next Peter went to the hotel, 
where there was quite a stable, and engaged a 
hundred loads of manure, the landlord promising 
to take his pay in produce when harvest time 
came. So Peter White put on a blue frock and 
eowhide boots, and went to work for Farmer 
Stevens. 

In the meantime Wakter Sturgis had been to 
the city to try to find a situation in some store, 
but he came back bootless. He was surprised 
when he met Peter driving an ox team through 
the village. At first he could hardly believe his 
own eyes. Could it be possible that that wae 
Peter White, in that blue frock, and those coarse 
boots? On the next day a relation from the 
city came to visit Walter. The two walked out, 
‘and during the day Walter saw Peter coming to- 
‘wards them with his team. He was hauling lum- 
ber which Mr. Stevens had been getting out dur- 
ing the winter. Walter saw how coarse and 
humble his quondam clerk-mate looked, and 
he knew that Peter would hail him if they met; 
so he caught his companion by the arm and 
dodged into a by-lane. Peter saw the move- 
ment, and he understood it, but he only smiled. 
By-and-by the snow was all gone from the hill- 
side. The wintry garb was removed from that 
spot some time before ft left other places, for 
Peter’s lot lay on the southern slope of the hill, 
and thus had all the advantages of the warm sun 
all‘day without any of the cold north and cast 
winds. The youth found his land very rocky, 
but none of them were permanent ; so his first 
tmove was to get off some of these obstractions, 
and as Mr. Stevens’s land was not yet clear from 
snow, he was able to give his young workman con- 
siderable assistance. They took two yokes of 
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oxen, and two drags, and went at it, and in just five 
days every rock was at the foot of the slope, and 
made into a good stone wall. Peter then hauled 
on his hundred loads of manure, which he had for 
seventy-five dollars, and part of it he plowed in, 
and part he saved for top dressing. 

Peter now worked early and Jate, and much of 
the time he hadhelp. Mr. Stevens was surprised 
at the richness of the soil, but there was reason 
for it. At the top of the hill there was a huge 
ledge, and the rocks which had encumbered the 
hillside must, at some former period, have come 
tumbling down from the ledge; and these rocks, 
laying there for ages, perhaps, and covering near- 
ly half the surfaea of the ground, had served to 
keep the soil moist and mellow. The first thing 
Peter planted, was about a quarter ofan acre of 
water melons. He then got in some early gar- 
den sauce—such as potatoes, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, radishes, cucumbers, tomatocs and so on. 
And he got his whole piece worked up and plant- 
ed before Stevens’s farm was free from snow. 
People stopped in the road and gazed upon the 
hillside in wonder. Why had that spot never been 
used before? For forty years it had been used as a 
sheep pasture, the rocks having forbidden all 
thoughts of cukivating it. But how admirably 
it was situated for early tilling; and how rich 
the soil must have been, with sheep running 
over it so long. An adjoining hill shut off the 
east winds, and the hill itself gave its back to the 
chill north. 

Peter had planted an acre of corn, an acre of 
potatoes, and the rest he had divided among ‘all 
sorts of produce. Then he went to work for 
Stevens again, and in a few weeks he had more 
than paid for all the labor he had been obliged to 
hire on his own land. 

In the meantime, again, Walter Sturgis had 
been looking after employment. His hundred 
dollars were used up to the last penny, and just 
then he accepted a place in one of the stores in 
the village, at a salary of three hundred dollars a 
year. He still wondered how Peter White could 
content himself in such business. Peter used to | 
be invited to all the little parties when he was a 
clerk, but he was not invited now. Walter Star. 
gis went to these parties, and he was highly edi- 
fied by them. Also, when Peter was a clerk, 
there were several young and handsome damsels 
who loved to bask in the sunlight of his smiles, 
and one of them he fancied he loved. After he 
had got his hillside planted, he went to see Corde- 
lia Henderson, and he asked her if she would be- 
come his wife at some future period when he was 

totake such anarticle to hishome. She 
told him she would think of it and let him know 
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by letter. Three days afterwards he received a 
letter from her, in which she stated that she 
could not think of uniting her destinies with a 
man who could only delve in the earth for a live- 
lihood. Peter shed a few tears over the unex- 
pected note, and then he reasoned on the subject, 
and finally bleseed his fate, for he was sure that 
such a girl was not what he needed for a wife. 

When the first of July came, Peter reckoned 
up his accounts, and he found that Mr. Stevens 
was owing him just two dollars, and all he owed 
in the world was the seventy-five dollars for ma- 
mare. On the third day of July he carried to 


the hotel, ten dollars worth of green peas, beans, - 


and radishes; and in three days afterwards he 
carried to the city twenty-eight dollars worth. 
Towards the end of the month he had sold ono, 
hundred and thirty dollars worth of early potatoes, 
peas, beans, etc. Then he had early corn enough 
to bring him fifteen dollars more. Ere long his 
melons were ripe, a dealer in the city had engag- 
ed them all. He had six hundred fair melons 
for which he received fourteen cents apiece by the 
lot, making eighty-four dollars for the whole. 

During the whole r, Peter was kept 
busy in attending to the gathering and selling of 
the products of his hillside. He helped Mr. Ste- 
vens in haying, and about some other matters— 
enough go that he could have some help when he 
wanted it. When the last harvesting came, he 
gathered in seventy-eight bushels of corn, and 
four hundred bushels of potatoes, besides turnips, 
squashes, pumpkins, etc., and eighteen bushels 
of white beans. 

On the first day of Novomber, Peter White sat 
down and reckoned up the proceeds of his land, 
and he found that the piece had yielded him just 
five hundred and five dollars, and besides this he 
had corn, potatoes, beans and vegetables enough 
for his own consumption. That winter he worked 
for Mr. Stevens at getting out lumber for twenty- 
five dollars per month; and when spring came, 
he was ready to go at his land again. 

In the meantime, Walter Stargis had worked 
a year at a fashionable calling for three hundred 
dollars, and at the end of the term he was the 
absolute owner of just two dollars. 

“ Say, Peter, you aren’t going to work on that 
land of yours another season, are you?” asked 
Walter, as the two met in the street one evening. 

“To be sure I am,” was the response. 

« But here’s Simonds wants a clerk, and I told 
him I guessed you would be glad to come.” 

“ What will he pay *” 

“ Three hundred.” 

“ Ah, Walter I can make more than that from 
my land.” 
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Sturgis opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“You're joking,” he said. 

“No, sir. I received five hundred and five 
doliars in money last season. Seventy-five of 
that went for manure ; but some of that manure 
is now on hand, as I found the land so rich last 
year as not to need much over half of it. This 
season I shall have two hundred dollars worth 
of strawberries, if nothing happens unusual.” 

“And you don’t have to work any winters 
to do this 1” 

“No, four months labor is about all I can lay 
out to advantage on it.” 

Walter went to his store, and during the reat 
of the evening he wondered how it was that some 
folks had such lack. 

Daring the second season Peter had experience 
for a guide, and he filled up many gaps that he 
Ieft open the year before. His strawberries 
turned out better than he had anticipated, and 
he made a better arrangement for his melons. 
And then from all that land whereon he planted 
his early peas, etc., he obtained a second crop of 
much value. It was but one hour’s drive into 
the city, and he always obtained the highest 
prices, for he brought the earliest vegetables in 
the market. 

On the first of the next November he had 
cleared seven hundred dollars for the season over 
and above all expenses. 

One morning, atec ihe 'Geapes ors a 
Peter found a man walking about over the land, 
and as the young man came up the stranger 
asked him who owned the hillside. 

“Is is mine, sir,” replied Peter. 

The man looked about, and ‘ho, went away, 
and on the next day he came again with two 
others. They looked over the place, and they 
seemed to be dividing’ it off into small lots. 
They ‘remained about an hour and then went 
away. Peter suspected this land was wanted for 
something. That evening he stopped in at the 
post-office, and there he heard that.a railroad was 
going to be put throagh the village as soon as 
the workmen could be set at it. 

On the next morning Peter went ont upon his 
land, and as he reached the upper boundary and 
tarned and looked down, the truth flashed upon 
him. His hillside had a gentle, easy slope, and 
the view from any part of it was delightful. A 
brook ran down through it, from an exhaustless 
spring up in the ledge, and the locality would be 
cool and agreeable in summer and warm in win- 
ter. At the foot of the hill, to the left, lay a 
small lake, while the river ran in sight for several 
miles. 

“ Of course,” soliloquized Peter, “they think 
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this would make beautiful building spots. And 
wouldn’t it? Curious that I never thought of it 
before. And then when the railroad comes here, 
people from the city will want their dwellings 
here. But this land is valuable. It is worth— 
let me see :—say six hundred dollars a year. I 
can easily get eight or nine hundred for what I 
can raise here, and I know that two hundred dol- 
lars will pay me a good round price for all the 
labor I perform on it. And then when my peach 
trees grow up, and my strawberry beds increase 
—Ho—it’s more valuable to me than it could be 
to any one else.” 

‘When Peter went home, he could not resist the 
temptation to sit down and calculate how many 
house lots his land would make; and he found 
that his hillside would afford fifty building spots, 
with a good garden to each one. But he didn’t 
think of selling. 

‘Two days afterwards, six men came to look at 
the land, and after travelling over it, and stick- 
ing up some stakes, they went away. That 
evening Peter went down to the hotel, and the 
first thing he heard was: 

“ Aha, Pete, you’ve missed it.” 

“ How so?” asked Peter. 

“Why, how much did you get for your hill- 
side?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Haven’t you sold it?” 

«No, sir.” 

“Why, there was a man here looking at it a 
week or so ago, and to-day he came and brought 
five city merchants with him, and I can take my 
oath, that each one of them engaged a building 
lot of him. One of ’em spoke to me about what 
a lovely spot it was; and I told him nobody 
would have thought of building there till you got 
the rocks off. But haven’t you sold it, though ?” 
* “No, not an inch of it.” 

“ Why, that man told me he had engaged to 
pay four hundred dollars for a choice lot of 
twelve square rods.” 

“Then he will find his lot somewhere else, I 
guess, till I soll out.” 

Some more conversation was held, and then 
Peter went home. On the following forenoon, 
the very man who had been the first to come and 
look at the hillside, called to sce Peter, introduc- 
ing himself as Mr. Anderson. 

“ Let's see—I believe you own some two or 
three acres of land, up here on the hillside,” he 
said, very carelessly. 

“I own four acres there,” replied Peter, very 
exactly. 

“ Ah, yes—well ; it doesn’t make'much differ- 
ence. 





I didn’t notice particularly how much 
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there was. I thought Ishould like to build there, 
and if you would sell the land reasonable, I 
might like to purchase. It would be enough to 
afford me quite a garden; though I suppose it 
would cost about as much to till such land as 
the produce would be worth.” 

“That would depend upon how you worked 
it,” said Peter, dryly. 

“O, yes, I suppose so. But you are willing 
to sell out, I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The man’s eyes began to brighten. 

“How much should you want for it?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. What could you afford 
to pay?” 

“ Why, I suppose I could afford to pay a great 
deal more than it is worth. Rather than not 
have it I would pay—well, say—two hundred 
dollars, or two hundred and fifty at the outside.” 

“T don’t think there is much use of our talking, 
sir.” 

“ But—you paid one hundred, only, if I mis- 
take not.” 

“Thad my choice between one hundred dollars 
and the land, and I chos®'Whe latter. But as you 
seem to labor in the dark, I will explain to you. 
In the first place, there is not another spot of 
land in this section of the country, that possesses 
the natural advantages which this one does. I 
can have my early peas and vines up and hoed 
before my neighbors get their ground plowed ; 
so I have my early sauce in the market ahead of 
all others, save a few hot-house owners 
whose plants cannot compare with mine for 
strength and size. Then my soil is very rich, 
and yields fifty per cont. more than most other 
land. Now look at this: During the last sea- 
son I have realized over eight hundred dollars 
from this lend, and next season I can get much 
more than that, for my strawberry vines are 
flourishing finely. There are not any two farms 
in this town that can possibly be made to realize 
so much money as my hillside, for you see it is 
the time of my produce, and not quantity, that 
does the business. A bushel of my early peas on 
the twenty-second day of May, are worth ten 
times as.much as my neighbor’s bushel on the 
first of July and August. Two hundred dollars 
will more than pay me for all my time and trouble 
in attending to my land; so you see I have this 
year six hundred dollars interest.” 

“ Then you wouldn’t sell for less than six hun- 
dred, I suppose $” said Mr. Anderson, carefully. 

“ Would you sell out a concern that was yield- 
ing you a net profit of six hundred dollars a 
year for that sum, sir?” asked Peter. 
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“ A-bem—well—ah—you put it rather curi- 
ously.” 

“ Then I'll put it plainly. You may have the 
hillside for ten thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Anderson laughed; bnt he found that 
Peter was in earnest, and he commenced to curse 
andswoar. At this, Peter simply turned and 
left his customer to himself, and he saw nothing 
more of the speculator. 

Two days afterwards, however, three of the 
merchants came to see our hero, and when they 
had heard his simple story, they were ready to 
do justly by him. They went up and exam- 
ined the spring, which they found to be pure as 
crystal, and as it was then a dry season they 
saw that the supply of water could never fail, and 
all the houses which might be built upon Peter’s 
land could be supplied with ranning water, even 
in the very attics of the upper ones. 

The merchant first went to the man who own- 
ed the land above Peter's, including the ledge 
and the spring, and he agreed to sell for two hun- 
dred dollars. This, to builders, was a great bar- 
gain, for the stone of the ledge was excellent 
granite. Then they gajled a surveyor and made 
aplot of the hillside, whereby they found that 
they could have forty building lots, worth from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred dollars 
each. They hesitated not a moment after the 
plot was made, but paid Peter his ten thousand 
dollars cheerfully. 

Ere many days after this transaction, Peter 
White received a very polite note from Cordelia 
Henderson, asking him to call and see her; but 
he did not call. He hunted up Mr. Somers and 
went into business with him, and this very day 
Somers & White do business in that town, and 
Walter Sturgis is their book-keeper. And in all 
the country there is not a prettier spot than the 
old hillside. The railroad depot is near its foot, 
and it is occupied by sumptuous dwellings, in 
which live merchants who do business in the ad- 
jacent city. 

One thing Peter missed—that he did not re- 
serve a building spot for himself. But his usual 
good fortune attended him, evenhere. A wealthy 
banker had occasion to move to another section 
of the country, and he sold out his house and 
garden to Peter, for just one half what the build- 
ing cost him. So Peter took a wife who loved 
him when he dag in the earth, and found a home 
for her and himself upon the old hillside. 3 

And now, reader, where do you think the hill- 
side is? Perhaps you know; for it is a verita- 
ble history I have beon writing, and the place I 
have told you about is now one of the most se- 
lect suburban residences in the country. 
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FASHIONABLE SOUP. 


When I lived in New York, said Tom A., I 
received a visit from a country cousin, who bein; 
a rough hewn, clever sort of fellow, I took some 
liking to, and as he expected, I invited him to 
dine with me at the Prescott House. Ed. set at 
the long splendid table, mouth, ears and eyes 
wide open, perfectly astonisned. When soup was 
announced, I ordered some of a new “style,” 
which was all the go just then, and, as by some 
chance we had no napkins, I requested some. 
Garcon’ was Prompt, and the “ hasty plate” was 
soon befure us. No sooner was it on the table, 
when my friend Ed., with a muttered “‘ by Jimmy, 
Neddy,” suddenly shoved back his chair, and 
before I could turn round, he was half-way out 
of the room. I followed as soon as possible, 
amid the anxious looks of those next us. When 
I reached the hall, Ed. was there, hat in hand, 


waiting for me. ‘“ Whatin the world is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed I, anxiously. ‘‘ Tom,” said he, 
his face looking larger and redder, “I can stand 


to be called green, for [ know I aint up to all the 
kinks, but I swann I wont be called dirty, by the 
president.” “ What do you mean?” said L 
“ Well, Tom, I don’t know what you said to 
that short-haired monkey, in the white round- 
abont, but just after you spoke to him, he comes 
and sets down a big dish of water right afore me, 
and then sticks a towel in my face, as much as 
tosay, ‘Mr. Brown, you might as well wash 
yoanelt afore you eat with this crowd.’ And 

‘om, I believe he is the only man I cafe about 
seeing afore I leave this village.” 

Tom vows he gained four pounds of flesh that 
week, and never till he forgets his cousin Ed., will 
he believe “stylish” soup is not fattening — 
Springfield Republican. 





IVORY. 


Fow of our lady readers, while they 80 
bewitchingly over the tips of their ivory }, OF 
play their fingers so nimbly and gracetully over 
the white keys of the piano, are wont to casta 
thought towards the manner in which this mate- 
rial is procured, the quantities of which are an- 
nually used, and the number of noble animals 
which are yearly-slain for the purpose of supply: 
ing the constantly increasing demand. Mr. Dal- 
ton, a celebrated Sheffield manufacturer, esti- 
mates that the annual consumption of ivory in 
the town of Sheffield alone is about 180 tons, 
equal in value to £80,000, and requiring the la- 
bor of 500 personsto work it up for trade. The 
number of tusks to make up this amount of ivory 
is 45,000; and according to this the number of 
elephants slaughtered every year for the Shef- 
field market is 22,500. Hut supposing some 
tasks to be cast, and some animals to have died 
a natural death, it may fairly be estimated that 
18,000 are killed for that purpose.—Scientific 
American. 3 

+202 + ______ 


Ceromonies are different in every country ; but 
true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremo- 
nies, which take up so much of our attention, are 
only artificial helps which ignorance assumes in 
order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and good nature. 


“GRANDMAMA’S STORY. 


NIGHT WINDS. 





BY WOWARD PUTNAM ROE. 





@, cease your howling, night winds, 
‘Now soft—now loud—now low; 
Ye but remind me, night winds, 
Of misery and woe, 
Existing in some hovel, 
Round which ye feroely blow: 
‘Then ceage your. howling, night winds, 
‘Now soft—now loud—now low. 


©, cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loed—now low; 

‘Ye oem but voices, night winds, 
Of misery and woe; 

As like tortured demons, 
Ye past my window go: 

Then cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low 
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GRANDMAMA’S STORY. 
A LEGEND OF “THE GREAT SNOW.” 





BY BVA MILFORD. 





“‘Goop evening, grandmama; what do you 
think of this for a snowstorm? I suspect it 
must equal even those, which you so often allude 
to, when you were young.” 

“Yes, George, it is a violent storm,” said 
gramtimama, looking up affectionately at the 
handsome face of the young man, all glowing 
with exercise and exposure to the furious wind 
and driving snow. 

“But did you ever see a worse *” persisted 
George. “This is the third day that it has 
snowed, more or less, and the streets are almost 
impassable already. J never knew anything 
Bike it.” 

Ah, I hope you never will know anything like 
the snow-storm whieh I once knew—it was the 
snow-storm which you must have heard old peo- 
ple, like me, refer to as ‘the great snow.’ O, 
that was really fearful.” 

“Where did youlive then, grandmama ?”’ said 
little Ella, softly, hardly liking to disturb her 
venerable grandparent, whose dim eyes, fixed 
steadfastly on the fire, seemed to be gasing 
through it down the dim vista of departed years 
tw the long past youth—youth so little valued in 
passing, 60 all-engrossing when gone. 

Ella waited a little, and then putting her little 
white hand into the brown and withered one from 
which the forgotten knitting-work had fallén, she 
asked: “‘ Where were you then, grandmama ?” 

The old lady started a little, and putting her 
hand upon the shining brown carls of the little 
girl, said solemnty: 
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“ Child, I was wheee, had it- not been for the 


. exceeding mercy of God, my body had remained 


until the lass tramp shall seummon the quick and 
the dead.” 

“Yo it a story, grandmama {” said the child, 
a little awed by her grandmother’s manner, but — 
not quite able to repress the ever-active curiosity 
of childhood. “Do tell us all about it.” 

“Yes, do—I admire to hear of those grand 
old times when there was somuch for a man to do 
in life,” said George. 

“Very well, dear. Close the shatters, and 
draw the curtains, and in this feyorite firelight 
hour of ours, I will tell you of my share in ‘the 
great snow :” 

“ When your grandfather aad I were married, 
we were both of us young, strong and enter- 
prising ; but our whole worldly wealth consisted 
of five hundred dollars, which my husband had 
inherited from his father, and a ‘setting out’ of 
household linen, clothes, ete., which was all my 
father, with his small fertune and large family, 
could afford to give me, 

“After many anxious consultations, we all 
concluded that the best prospect for us was to 
buy some wild land which the just-organised 
government offered for sale in what was then the 
‘far West,’ but now is the centre of the popu- 
lous State of Okie. 

“The bargain was made for two hundred acres 
of land, and in the spring of 1779 your grand- 
father set off, with three other young men whom 
he had engaged for help, to make a clearing and 
build a log hut. When this was accomplished, 
he returned and arranged for the transportation 
of myself and household ‘goods. 

“The first day of August was our wedding- 
day, and on the next we set forth upon our west- 
ward journgy. Our caravan consisted of a cov- 


‘ ered wagon drawn by a span of stout horses, 


which were « present from our two fathers. In 
this I rode in state, with all the lighter articles 
closely stowed in behind me. My husband 
sometimes rode beside me and sometimes walked 
at the horses’ heads, to guide them over the bad 
places in the rude forest road. Creaking slowly 
along behind us came an immense wagon, or 
wain, as we called them then, drdwn by four 
powerfal oxen and loaded with all the rest of 
our worldly possessions. Among these were 
several bags of meal, two of rye, and one of 
wheat flour, but this was considered a great 
dainty and only to be used on great occasions. 
“We had also some grain for planting the 
next spring, and a small supply of tea and sugar 
for festivals. My husband and the young men 
with him had already laid in a good supply of 
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bog for the winter from the open giades and in- 
tervales of the forest. Our journey was slow 
and uneventful, but as pleasant to us, perhaps, 
as the wedding-trips to Saratoga and Niagara, 
in which young people indulge now-a-days.” 

“We were many days upon our journey, as 
you may well imagine, when you consider the 
distance which we traversed and the slow rate of 
our progress, and very glad was I when, at the 
close of a delicious summer day, our tired horses 
were turned into our own clearing and brought 
to ahalt at the door of our own log cabin. I 
was charmed with everything which I saw. 

“The next day, the wagons wore unloaded 
and the contents placed ; and the morning after 
that, our companions left us with the big wain 
and one pair of oxen, both of which belonged to 
the elder of the two men who had accompanied 
us. And now our life fairly commenced. It 
was laborious, but very pleasant. My husband 
was the man and I was the maid, but we had the 
advantage over other servants in also being our 
own master and mistress. 

“ Before cold weather set in, wehad everything 
about us snug and comfortable. John had built 
a shed of small trees and bark, close by the 
house, for the accommodation of our horses and 
oxen ; and we promised ourselves in the spring 
‘8 nice cow, which would make our housekeeping 
quite luxurions. The winter proved a very mild 
and open one, and there was abundance of game 
all around us, by means of which my husband 
kept us supplied with fresh meat, and before the 
next winter we were to raise a pig, the salted 
meat of which is the backwoodsman’s staple in 
the way of animal food. 

“ As early in the spring as the frost would al- 
low, my husband commenced farming; getting 
out the stumps upon the piece of land which had 
been cleared the preceding summer, ploughing 
up the rich virgin soil, and then sowing the grain 
which, in due time, was, with the blessing of 
God, to bring forth the means of life. The pig 
and cow were both procured, and we took the 
best care of them, hoping that they would repay 
‘us with their respective products in proportionate 
abundance. The summer sped happily, although 
to me somewhat wearily, and on the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, my first child was born.” 

“That was our father,” exclaimed George. 

“No, my dear boy, it was a litsle girl,” said 
his grandmother, in a tremulons voice. 

“T thought papa was your oldest child !”” said 
George, in a surprised voice. 

“Little Alice never saw the anniversary of her 
birth,” said the grandmotbér, mournfally. 

“The second winter set in very suddenly, and 
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with a degree of cold almost usprecedented for 
the season of the year. Our pig had not been 
killed, or our grain carried to mill, when the 
snow fell; and that very morning, John came in 
from the cow shed looking grave, and saying: 

«Betsey, I don’t think we shall have to kill 
the hog. I am afraid we shall find it done to 
our hand, and not much good from it, either.’ 

“I went out to look with him, and we found 
poor piggy in a sad condition. We never knew 
what ailed him, but he died the next day, and sb 
ended our hopes of pork for that winter. I 
could not help sitting down and crying, partly 
from sorrow at the sufferings of a creature whom 
I had fed and tended, but more from disappoint 
ment and vague despondency. 

“ «Never mind, Bessie—cheer up, girl,’ said 
my husband, kindly. ‘We never wanted for 
meat last winter, and why should we this?” 

“ But we soon found that this winter was to be 
very different from the last. Tho cold was 
steady and more and more severe each day. 
Great quantities of anow fell, and threatened so 
to cover and destroy all vegetation, that the deer 
aud other game would desert that part of the 
country and go south in search of food. 

“Ic was in the first part of December that my 
husband, after waiting a week for some change in 
the weather, decided that he conld no longer put 
off carrying his grain to mill, as our stock of 
meal was running low, and we had hardly any 
thing else in the house. We agreed that if the 
part of the produce which we could spare should 
sell well, that John should buy a half of a pig 
to replace the pork of which we had been dis- 
appointed. 

“ Tho nearest town was twenty miles from us, 
and there was but one house upon the road 
thither ; so I desired John not to think of com- 
img back the next day, as I knew he would not 
have the grain ground, and make his purchases, 
80 a8 to start before afternoon, and I would not 
have him upon that lonely road after dark. Ev- 
erything was prepared the night before, that my 
busband might set off by sunrise. 

“T was up very early to prepare breakfast, but 
in spite of all my efforta, the blinding tears fell 
80 fast, that I could hardly see to perform my 
customary duties. The horses were harnessed 
to the great sled, and my husband came to give 
me 8 last kiss, aud bid me good-by. But at this 
my fortitude wholly gave way, and clinging 
about his neck, I begged that if he must go, I 
might accompany him. 

“«Why, Beesic, woman,’ said he, ‘what’s 
come over you? it’s not the first time, by 
many, that you’ve been left aloue, and why are 
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you 0 down-hearted now? Besides, my dear | 


girl, though I might take you, it would never do 
to carry the ‘wee bairnie’ out in this weather— 
she would be sure to freeze. Nay, nay, Bessie, 
don’t sob so,’ continued he, soothing me with 
tender caresses ; ‘it’s only two days, and I will 
be home again for the whole winter.’ 

© With much difficulty, I drove back the tears 
and succeeded in smiling gaily, as I bade my 
kind husband good-by and watched him out of 
aight; but as I turned again into the house, tha- 
terrible presentiment of evil bore me down 
again, and I cried and sobbed till I was almost 
sick, and little Alice waking up and missing my 
usual quick attention, began to cry too. This 
aroused me; and after taking her up, and dress- 
ing and playing with her, I felt more cheerful, 
and went about my small household duties more 
contentedly. My cooking was not very exten- 
sive, for there was nothing left in the house but 
a little rye and Indian meal, and a small quantity 
of molasses; however, I thought there was 
Plenty for threé days, and then my husband 
would be home with a fresh supply. 

“This was Wednesday; and as I could not 
Jook for John before Friday night, I got out my 
spinning-wheel and some rolls of wool, and 
thought I would occupy myself with making 
some yarn to knit winter stockings for my 
husband. I was very busy with this during 
‘Wednesday and Thursday, but Friday I devoted 
to cleaning house and putting everything, my- 
self and the baby incladed, in the nicest trim. I 
determined to use my Inst meal in making a 
good kettle of hasty-pudding, except a little 
which I reserved for a hoe cake, which was all 
the variety of which my materials allowed. The 
morning was very pleasant; but about noon, 
the clouds began to gather, and as I strained my 
eyes to pierce the gathering gloom, in hopes of 
seeing the well known team cross the brow of a 
Hill at some distance from the house, I noticed 
large flakes of snow slowly dropping from the 
sullen bosom of the dense clouds. 

“« He must be here soon,’ said I, as I turned 
away from the window, more disappointed than 
I would confess even to myself. The kettle of 
stirabout was made and hung in the corner of 
the fireplace, the cake was mixed and all ready 
to spread upon the baking-board at the first jin- 
gle of the sleigh bells. Then I undressed the 
baby, sung her to sleep, and sat down with her 
in my arms before the fire, determined not to 
look or listen ary longer, but to allow myself to 
be taken by surprise, when the traveller shoald 
at length arrive. I sat there perhaps half an 
hour, when I beard feet beneath the window. 
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“* Ah, thought J, ‘the rogue has taken off 
the bells and driven up to the barn, and now is 
going to steal in and surprise me.’ So I waited 
a moment in glad anticipation, but as nothing 
more came of it, I got up softly, laid the baby in 
her little cradle, and went to the window to look 
out. I first glanced at the barn, but to my sur- 
prise, no sign of sleigh or horses was there— 
only the fast filling track I had made that morn 
ing in going out to feed the cattle. 

“T went to the door, and opened it; closely 
following the click of the litch, I heard a low, 
deep growl, and looking hastily out, I saw the 
ungainly figure of an enormous bear skulking 
off into the woods. I was not much frightened, 
for during my life in that lonely place, I had 
seen and heard a great deal of these wild ani- 
mals; but as I hastily closed and bolted the 
door, a terrible feeling of loneliness came over 
me, and I murmured to myself: ‘If he should 
not come !’ 

“T sat by the fire till the hands of the old sil- 
ver watch my husband hed left with me pointed 
to nine o’clock; then, after one long wistfal 
gaze through our solitary window, which showed 
me nothing bat the fast falling snow, I put away 
the untasted supper, covered the entbers of the 
cheerful fire I had prepared for the traveller, and 
went sadly to bed. 

“The snow fell steadily all night, so that it 
was only with considerable effort I- reached the 
barn and fed the cattle the next morning. There 
was here stowed up e small quantity of dry wood 
for kindlings. I brought in as much of this as I 
could carry, not without once losing my footing 
and letting my load fall into the rapidly deepen- 
ing snow. I at last collected it again and stag- 
gered forward into the house, s0 exhausted that 
throwing my wood upon the floor, I sunk down 
beside it unable for some moments to make the 
least exertion. 

“That day passed slowly and sadly enough, 
although I would believe that John must arrive 
before night. But day grew dusk, and dusk 
grew dark, and still nothing was to be seen but 
the everfalling snow. I went to bed utterly de- 
jected and despondent, and after some time, fell 
into an uneasy sleep. In the middle of the night 
I waked suddenly, and going to the window, 
looked despairingly forth. Still fell the un- 
wearied snow, and I could see that it was level 
with the window-sill. As I looked, the idea oo- 
curred to me: ‘If the snow contintes, I shall 
be quite unablé to reach the barn to-morrow 
morning, and those poor dumb beasts must 
starve in the midst of plenty.’ 

“T lay down again, but I could not sleep. I 
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arose, put on some of my husband’s clothes, for 
I knew that in female attire my plan would be 
quite impracticable.. I put on a large pair of 
boots over all, lighted the lantern, and taking 
the snow-shovel in my hand, opened the door 
with mach difficulty, A wall of snow rising to 
balf the height of the door was before me. Set- 
ting down the lantern, I applied myself to the 
shovel, and at last succeeded in partially clear. 
ing a small space around the door, for I knew if 
I stepped directly into this bank, it would fall in 
and render it impossible for me to close the door 
behind me. But seizing my lantern in one 
hand, and my shovel in the other, I set bravely 
forth. 

. “T must bave been more than half an hour in 
traversing the few rods between the house and 
the barn. Arrived at the latter, I hung my lan- 
tern on a nail in the log wall, and proceeded to 
shovel away, the snow sufficiently to open the 
barn door, which of course opened outward. I 
had noticed before dark that by the course of the 
wind, the snow was drifted away from this per- 
ticular spot, and it was principally on the 
strength of this observation that I had ventured 
upon my present undertaking. I found, how- 
ever, enough of an obstacle to demand all and 
more of my feeble strength, and several times I 
was about to abandon my task as hopeless and 
return to the house while yet my strength suf- 
ficed so to do. But thoughts of poor Crummie 
and Star and Spot starving only a few feet from 
their stock of provisions, inspired me with new, 
vigor, and I at last succeeded in forcing the door 
back sufficiently to admit me. 

“I did not lose a moment in resting, although 
every limb trembled with fatigue, for I feared if 
I delayed, the fast falling snow would obliterate 
the result of my labors and make it as hard to 
shut the great door as it had been to open it. So 
untying, as fast as my numb fingers would allow, 
the ropes with which the three beasts were tied, I 
left them, knowing they would soon find the way 
to the haymow themselves. Coming ont, I suc- 
ceeded with some effort in closing the door, 
which indeed was very necessary, for as I paused 
for a moment before plunging again into the 
drift, I heard far off in the forest the wailing 
howl of the bear, and with a shudder at the 
thought of my unprotected situation, I made: 
frantic efforts to reach the shelter of the house. 
As last, breathless and exhausted, I burst open 
ratber than unlatched the door of our little 
dwelling, and falling prostrate upon the floor, 
gaye relief to my overstrained faculties of body 
and mind in a passionate flgod of tears. 

; “Moming came, bat brought no relief. Beil 
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) fell the snow, and the wind shrieked around the 


hut. I felt it necessary to eat, not only for my 
own support, but for that of my little Alice, 
who depended entirely on me for food. My, lis 
tle stock of provisions could not last more than 
twenty-four hours longer, and what was them to 
be done? My brain reeled with the idea, and I 
clutched my baby to my breast in mad despair. 
“ The snow fell all that day, and before night. 
it had risen to the top of my little window. Af 
ter that, my recollections are all indistinct. I 
remember eating the last piece of my hoe cake. 


| —of trying in vain to give food to my baby—of 
| watching her blue eyes grow dim and close—and 


I pat my last fuel on the fire, and pressed close. 
to it, with my child in my arms. Then I laid 
herin her little cradle and covered her with all 
the clothing I could collect, and kept muttering 
to myself, ‘she sleepp—my baby sleeps—how 
sound she aleeps,’ till the fire went out, and I 
crept shivering to bed; and as I closed my eyes, 
the wolves howled wildly outside the house. 

“ When I returned to consciousness, I lay for 
some time with my eyes closed, A low murmur 
of voices reached my ear, but I was incapable of 
thinking abouttham. Soon I was conscious ofa 
pleasant warmth creeping through my limbs, and 
at last I languidly opened my eyes and saw my 
own dear husband leaning over me. As I 
looked up, he gave a quick atart, and then sink- 
ing on his knees by the bed, he buried his face 
in the clothes and his sobs shook his frame. But 
this did not last long; springing up, he took 
some blankets, which had been heating by the 
fire, and enveloped me; then returning to the 
fireplace, he brought a basin of broth and fed me 
as one would an infant, 

“ Much revived, I lay after this perfectly still, 
with my eyes closed, and Isuppoee John thought 
I slept, for he stole away on tiptoe, and I heard 
heard him whispering with some one in the 
room. Suddenly a recollection flashed across 
my mind, then another and another, until the 
past all stood out plain and bright. 

“¢John,’ I murmured very faintly, bat he 
heard me, and was beside me in a moment; 
‘John,’ I whispered, ‘the baby—where is she ?” 

“My husband was silent a moment, and then 
answered softly: ‘The baby is safe, Beasio—safe 
and happy—now shut your eyes and sleep, and 
when you wake, we will talk more.’ 

“I obeyed him, for neither mind nor body was 
yet strong enough to bear more exertion, and so 
T slept till night, and throngh the night and far 
into the next day. When I awoke, the house 
was very still, and beside my bed sat a kind, 
motherly looking woman, whom I remembered 
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having seen at the howe of our ten-mile off 
neighbor. My husband had engaged her to 
come and take care of me till I should be strong 
again. As soon asshe saw I was awake, she 
went to the fire and returned with another cup of 
broth. This strengthened me so that I began to 
talk quite fast, asking what was the matter, and 
why I lay there so feeble, and where was Alice. 

“Bless the dear creature,’ said my nurse, 
with her checked apron to her eyes, ‘I can’t tell 
her and kill her, too, though I expect it will come 
nigh about as hard to him as to her.’ 

“Stepping to the door, she summoned my 
husband, who soon stood by my bedside, with a 
look of joy at my recovery struggling in his 
face with an expression of sadness at the thought 
of what I had to bear. 

“Fixing my eyes on his, I gasped out: ‘ John, 
where is our child 1’ 

“«* Bessie, it is well with the child.” 

“He said no more, nor did I, but laying his 
head upon my pillow, we mingled our tears. 

“ Some days passed before I was able to hear 
the story of John’s adventures. Then he told 
me that he reached town safely, effected his bus- 
iness to his satisfaction, and was four or five 
miles on his return home, when he was startled 
by seeing an immense bear cross the road a little 
before him. Having his gun and knife with 
him, he determined to carry the bear home as 8 
trophy. Jumping from the sled, he tied his 
horses and pursued the bear, who was in full 
retreat; a ball from the rifle, however, served to 
stop him, and he now turned upon his assailant. 
My husband retreated a little to re-load, but be- 
fore he could do so, the bear was upon him, and 
a severe conflict ensued, in which, although John 
was the victor, he received some severe wounds, 
and his left arm was so mangled, that, as the 
bear at last fell dead, my husband fell beside. 
him, fainting with loss of blood. When he be- 
came conscious, he found himself in an Indian 
lodge, surrounded by dusky forms all entirely 
new tohim. They soon made him understand 
that their intentions were friendly, as he found 
his wounds carefully bound up with healing 
preparations. He was, however, too weak to 
move for that day or the next, but on the third 
day he asked by signs for his horses. The In- 
dian, in whose lodge he found himself, assented 
by a nod, and gave some brief command in a 
guttural Indian dialect to a couple of young 
men, who, leaving the lodge, soon brought the 
horses from some rade shelter at hand, where 
they had been cared for. i 

“ As my husband spoke not a word of Indian, 
and his hosts as little English, it was impossible 
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for them to relate how he had come there, but 
the natural supposition was, that finding a 
bloody hunter and a dead bear lying near the 
sleigh and horses, the old Indian had surmised 
the facts and taken the paleface to his lodge to 
care him. 

“ Expressing his thanks by signs, my husband 
offered some trifling presents to the squaws and 
young men of the lodge, and as much shot and 
powder as he could spare, to the old Indian, 
making at the same time signs of farewell. But 
the master of the lodge smiled, and shaking his 
head, gave my husband to understand that he 
would find it impossible to make way through 
the snow alone, but that he and two of his young 
men would accompany and assist him ; and long 
before they reached the highway, some three 
miles distant from the wigwam, my husband be- 
came sensible that without their help, he could 
not have found his way through the almost im- 
passable drifts and banks in his path—eo that, 
although they left the lodge early in the morn- 
ing, it was long after dark when they reached the 
cabin of our ten-mile neighbor. Here both 
horses and men were entertained with true 
dackwoods hospitality, and at dawn the three 
Indians took a silent leave of their hoss. 

“My husband would willingly have done the 
same, but on examination of the poor horses who 
had served him s0 nobly the day before, he found 
them quite unfit for use during that day at least, 
and this fact, added to the great loss of blood he 
had recently suffered, compelled him to remain 
forthe day and night quietly in the house of our 
kind neighbor. Fortunate was it for him, in these 
circumstances, that he had no anticipation of 
the terrible reality—the low state of our larder 
being quite unknown to him. 

“As early as possible on Wednesday morn- 
ing, my husband left the cabin of the hospit- 
able settler, accompanied by Mr. Simpson him- 
self and his two stout, broad-shoulgered sons ; 
but with the utmost exertions of all four, it was 
nearly dark before'they penetrated the lonely hut 
where our little Alice slept so sound, and where 
I lay wrapped in a slumber which, but for the 
timely succor, had been indeed my last.” 

“And now, my dear George,” said grand- 
mama, after a pause, “you will not wonder at 
my not calling this the heaviest snow-storm 
which I ever saw.” 

Neither George nor Ella spoke, and the lit- 
tle circle sat silent and thoughtful, till the open- 
ingof the front door and the stamping of feet 
announced that paps had come, and that the 
dreamy, brooding firelight must give way to 


,the joyous, cheering blaze of the solar. 
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. THE CHIEFTAINS FAREWELL 





BY WOODLEY READ. 





“The moon Is sinking slowly, love, 

Adown the western sky, 

But stars are beaming brightly, love, 
As beams thy dark biee oye. 

The soft south wind is roaming now 
Among the orange bowers, 

And swiftly, silently sway 
Doth pass the midnight hours. 


“ And when the first, faint light of morn 

Bhall make the bill-tops bright, 

I must sway, and with the san 
My bark be out of sight. 

But weep not, love, for soon again 
I will retara to thee, 

And evermore afar I'll roam, 
Across the deep blue sea. 


“Then fare thee well, my love, my own, 

My friends await but me, 

And I, thelr chief, must not be late; 
I mast away from thee. 

Farewell to thee ;”” into his bark 
‘He stepped with conscious pride; 

It swiftly bounded o’er the wave, 
‘Upon the swelling tide. 


And many moons had rose and set, 
And many days pessed on ; 
Bhe waited for his safe return— 
Yet still he did not come. 
Ah, true he said he nevermore 
‘Would ¢ross the ocean wave! 
Upon its coral beds below, . 
. They all have found a grave. 


‘Yet on the shore there wanders still, 
A form that once was fair, 
‘With moaning words, and wailing sobs, 
aad torn, disheveled hair. 
Sho gases sadly o’er the waste, 
And sighs “‘ why comes he not? 
The nymphs of ocean stole my lord, 
And Iam all forgot.”” 
————+2-2-+—__. 
* MASKS AND FACES, 
A toy-shop window, fall of what boys call 
“false faces,” is to us a very suggestive specta- 
cle. We love to linger over those shining coun- 
tenances of varnished papier mache. They carry 
us back into the past, and aid our imagination in 
conjuring up those scenes in which masks have 
played so conspicuous a part. We are in Ath- 
ens, in the high and palmy period of her drama, 
when the voice of fate spoke through the rigid 
mask of the tragedian, in “deep and hollow 
tones.” The scene changes—a vast multitude 
is gathered before a dark scaffold to behold a 
fellow-creature die the cruel death of the sword. 
The executioner, the hated and hooted agent of 


the law’s vengeance, wears a black mask that 
adds by its mystery to the terrors of his direful 
occupation. The sword falls—the head rolls in 
the ensanguined dust—but no one in that vast 
multitude knows whose hand has dealt the fatal 
blow—the grim, black mask baffles every attempt 
at identification. 

Glance with us into that dismal cell into which 
the light of heaven casts the grim checkerwork 
of iron bars in portentous shadow—bars which 
fence the captive from liberty forever. And who 
is that captive? ainly you inquire. An iron 
mask, never unlocked, conceals the features of 
the prisoner of state, and presents to history a 
strange problem for solution. That mask may, 
and probably does, hide the features of the twin 
brother of a reigning monarch. Shift the. scene 
again. Who is that masked lady sitting beside 
a cavalier, and draining with her the wine cup to 
its very dregs? It is Margaret of Burgundy, 
revelling in the Tour de Neale at Paris. A few 
moments of reckless enjoyment, and the cavalier, 
the favorite and victim of a demon in human 
shape, will be floating a corpse in the turbid 
midnight waters of the Seine. And what have 
we here? ‘Tis the chamber of poisons. A wo- 
man—the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and her 
accomplice, the Chevalier de St. Croix, their 
faces shielded by glass masks, are concocting 
those fatal compounds, the fumes of which are 
death, and which are destined to destroy the lives 
of those they hate, or whose property they covet. 
For St. Croix, the breaking of his mask will 
prove his death-warrant—while the marchioness 
is reserved for torture and the scaffold. 

Away to Italy! _ In the shadow of a Venetian 
palace lurk two men, with sword in hand, watch- 
ing fora victim. They are bravoes, who murder 
for hire. Their faces are covered with masks. A 
sound of music, a blaze of light, and we stand 
in the centre of the great opera house at Paris, 
in the height of the joyous carnival. In the 
whirling waltz, in the demoniac gallopade, three 
thousand men and women are dancing, as if life 
depended on agility. But every face wears an 
impenetrable mask, and you ask in vain who are 
your associates in that lunatic revel. Thus gen- 
ius, justice, crime, assassination, illicit pleasure 
and revelry are associated with the history of the 
mask. In the first century ladies wore them to 
shield their complexion from the sun, and wind, 


“and dust, as they took their pleasure on horse- 


back and in chariots. 

These artificial faces have been abandoned in 
our time; but has masquerading gone ont of 
fashion? By no means; only we substitute 
false expressions for false faces. Yonder is a 


MOZART. 


countenance beaming with benignity, wearing 
such a look as 
 Liraners give 


To the beloved apostle.” 


Surely that gentleman is made of earth’s finest 
porcelain clay. By no means; he is a miser— 
an oppressor of the poor—a hard-hearted, selfish 
egotist. But here is a face that cannot deceive. 
It is a woman’s face—lovely, smiling, smooth— 
unfurrowed by a single wrinkle. Sure, that face 
must be the sign of a happy heart. You are 
mistaken, friend. It is the mask that conceals 
the agonies of blighted affection, of ruined 
hopes, of secret household cares. And there 
goes another, and another, and another, and 
another. They all wear. masks. They have 
learned that saddest of social sciences—the art 
of concealment—to hide what they are, to ap- 
pear what they are not. In the good old times, 
masks concealed faces—now faces conceal hearts. 
Could every one wear his natural expression, we 
should be astonished at the revelations that 
would meet us on all sides. Let us cherish those 
frank and natural faces, in which the eye of ex- 
perience detects no artifice—they far outaumber, 
we are happy to believe, the masqueraders in the 
carnival of life. 
_ tro 
“DON'T WORRY.” 

This is the first thing an editor should get b: 
heart. If Mr. Slocum threatens to withdtew he 
patronage because you criticised Prof. Drawl’s 

are on the onion question—don’t worry, but 
tell him to go ahead and do it. 

If Mr. Bullion writes you an insulting letter, 
suying that if you don’t. stop writing about the 
Diddleton Railroad, he will ruin you with a law- 
sait—don’t worry, but dare him to try it on. 

If Mr. Smith threatens to “cave your headin,” 
because you mention that “his son Bob” was 
sent to the Tombs for pelting a street lamp with 
brickbats—don’t worry, but tell him that you so 
love the law, you dine on a salad made of red 


in we say never worry. If you do, you 
are no more calculated for an editor than a Gus 
ker is for marine hornpipes.—Zrumpet. 





PRINTERS AS EDITORS. 

The Albany Journal, ssys: “ Printers—if 
mrén of capacity—generally make the best edi- 
tors, for the reason that they are educated to 
their profession. The first and most illustrious 
example was Benjamin Franklin. Joseph 
Gales and Edwin Croswell, two of the most influ- 
ential editors in America, if not born in printing 
Offices, were sons of newspaper editors, and learn- 
‘. their alphabet ‘at case.’ The late Col. 

tone served a regular apprenticeship in the office 
of the Cooperstown Federalist.” sf 





ae name oe architect en castles 
in the air, is To-morrow; and lays the 
foundation. " shee 
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MOZART. 


At the first general rehearsal of ‘Don Juan,” 
two amusing episodes occurred. Signora Bon- 
dini, who sang the of Zerlina, was always at 
fanlt in the finale of the first act, where she has 
to call out for help. She either did not scream 
in the right place or else not loud enough; this 
might easily have produced confusion in the mu- 
sic, and, considering the importance of the situ- 
ation, have given the piece, in a dramatic point 
of view, a blow from which it might not have re- 
covered. Mozart impatiently stepped on to the 
stage, caused the last bars of the minute to be 
repeated, and at the instant Zerlina’s voice 
should be heard behind the scenes, seized the 
lady so tightly the waist that she cried out 
this time in earnest. “Brava! Donella! 
that is the way you must scream,” said our hero. 
On coming to the churchyard scene, he stopped 
the rehearsal, as one of the trombonists who 
to accompany the commander’s song, Di rider 
finirari, made a mistake. 

The pas: was repeated two or three times, 
and, on each occasion, the same mistake oc- 
curred. The composer then left his place, and, 
going to the incorrigible trombonist, explained 

ow he wished the passage to be played. The 
masician answored rather drily: ‘It is impossi- 
ble to play it so, and I am_ not going to learn 
how to do itfrom you.” “ Heaven forbid that I 
should attempt to teach you the trombone, my 
friend,” replied Mozart, laughing. He then 
asked for pen, ink and paper, and added two 
oboes, two clarionets, and two bessoons to the 
accompaniment, at the same time altering the 
impossible passage for the trombone.—Mu- 


sical 





A LEARNED RASCAL. 


A Greek, named Constantine Simonides, has 
been hauled up at Leipsic, Germany, for endeav- 
oring to pass off forged documents as origi 
Gi manuscripts of the most ancient dates. 
He was detected, among other proot of forgery, 
by the fact that his text contained the emenda- 
tions of modern German scholars. The cause 
of his arrest was the sale of a work which pro- 
fessed to be the first three books of a certain 
Ouranias, who wrote on the sovereigns of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the kings of Caria, Lybia, etc. 
The arenes were very well executed, bat the 
rogue slip upon one or two points. It ap- 

that the fabrication of ancient manuscripts 
is quite as much of a trade in Europe as the 
manufacture of old masters.—Albion. 





‘THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 


About sail of fine clipper schooners of 
eighty tuns burthen, from the port of Glouces- 
ter, are now prosecuting the halibut fishery on 
George’s Banks. They are manned by a hardy, 
daring crew of about twelve men to each vessel, 
who will be absent from home about three weeks. 
So far this spring they have had luck on 
the Banks ; but the Tek they run is very great, 
and the money obtained in the business hardly 
pays the expenses. These schooners in 
the bay and on the coast during heavy weather, 
are a great benefit to the strange mariner, often- 
times piloting them safely into port. Oar gov- 
ernment should grant to each one large bounty. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor axp Prorriston. 





READY FOR THE WORST. 

There is no more golden maxim than that 
which bids us “‘in peace to prepare for war.” 
No one in this enlightened age disputes the bless- 
ings of peace; none but a ruffian loves war for 
the sake of war; and all classes unite in the 
wish that all national disputes might be settled 
by diplomacy, without resort to arms. But, 
alas! human nature will be human nature. No 
matter how pacific a nation may be, no matter 
on what brotherly principles its intercourse with 
foreign countries may be conducted, it may, in 
any year of its existence, be forced into a state 
of war. Therefore every nation, while caltivat- 
ing the arts of peace, should also cultivate the 
arts of war, and make a thorough system of na- 
tional defence the foundation of its legislative 
action. 

Now, the United States, with a sufficiently 
large army for a nucleus, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of well drilled volunteers ready to fly to 
arme whenever danger threatens, are lamentably 
deficient as to a navy, and as to our coast 
defences. With a mercantile marine greater 
than that of any nation in the world, our navy 
ig inadequate to cope with that of England er 
France. We have got all the material for the 
finest navy in the world ; but still, with an enor- 
mous line of coast on two oceans, and a chain 
of lakes, and with a world of merchant ships to 
protect, we are terribly tardy in the matter of 
building, equipping and manning a respectable 
fleet. It is the boast of Englishmen that 


“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers slong the steep. 
‘Her mareh fs o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 

But where are onr “ floating bulwarks ?”— 
where are our “wooden walls?” The entire 
navy of the United States, were it mustered be- 
side the entive navy of England, would exhibit 
8 woful disparity. Now we have no idea, and 
no wish, that Congress should create as large a 
navy as that of Great Britain; but we ought to 
have one a little more commensurate with the 
greatness of our nation and the interests we have 
at stake. “Two years ago,” says the New Or- 
Jeans Crescent City, “ Congress ordered the 
construction of six war steamers. The argu- 
ments used on the occasion demonstrated our 








wretched inferiority as a naval power, while they 
proved that, with a single exception, we had the 
largest marine of any nation upon earth! It 
was also proved, in case of a sudden collision 
with any great naval government, we would be 
comparatively helpless to defend ourselves, and 
that we would have first to build a navy before we 
could hope to cope on anything like equal terms 
with our enemies on the ocean.” There should 
be no delay in attending to this matter; no 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy on the 
part of our representatives. The nation will 
sustain them in liberal appropriations for a for- 
midable navy. 

Then, too, our coast defences ought to be 
looked to. The great powers of Europe possess 
formidable means of annoyance, and are trou- 
bled with few scruples about using them. There 
are only, perhaps, two cities on our Atlantic sea- 
board, adequately defended—Boston and New 
York. Pennsylvania has already demanded ad- 
ditional seaboard defences, and Louisiana also 
requires them. On the land our provisions for 
meeting a foe are ample; but it is not on the 
land that any enemy, after the experience of the 
past, will dare to throw down the gauntlet; the 
sea and the seaboard would be their field of ac- 
tion, and there we must be prepared to mast 
them. Since a state of preparation is the best 
security against foreign aggression, we can well 
afford to expend “ millions for defence.” 





Laprss’ Quarreis—The Duke of Roque- 
laire was told one day that two ladies had quar 
relled. ‘Have they called each other ugly?” 
asked the duke. “No, sir.” ‘“ Very good—thea 
I shall be able to reconcile them.” 

in 

Tar or '11T.—Preserve the numbers of our 
Magazine from month to month, and when the 
year is complete they will bind up in a charming 
miscellaneous volume. 





Suow.—The Parisian shopkeeper’s whole stock 
in trade is often displayed in his window. This 
Gives the streets a gay appearance. 





A new Name.—A French general the other 
day spoke of editors as composing the “ aristoc- 
racy of the inkstand.’” 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


KINGS AND PLAYERS. 

‘When the Yankees settle in any place they 
estiiblish newspapers ; the advent of the British 
is signalized by the laying out of race-courses ; 
amtd the French, passionately attached to the 
theatre, carry their players with them. In the 
Crimea, the British got up races and steeple- 
chases ; while the French Zouaves erected a lit- 
fie theatre and played vaudevilles for the amuse- 
ment of their comrades. When Napoleon the 
First began to aspire to the part of Cmsar, and 
saw his fature glory dawning on his mortal vis- 
ion, he said one day to his friend Talma, the 
great French tragedian, “ You shall one day play 
before a whole pit fall of kings.” At Erfurt, on 
the 28th of September, 1811, “Cinna” was ac- 
tually played before the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Emperor Alexander, and the king of Saxony. 
“ Britannicus ” was represented on the following 
day. The assembly was increased by Prince 
William of Prussia, Duke William of Bavaria, 
and Prince Leopold of Coburg, who married the 
Princess Charlotte of England. On the evening 
of the 2d of October, Napoleon received Goethe, 
and “Mithridates” was played. On the third 
day came “ Philoctetes,” when, on the occur- 
rence of the line, 

‘A great man’s friendship is the gift of gods,” 
Alexander offered Napoleon his hand. In tho 
second act the king of Wurtemberg made his 
@ppearance and took his seat. On the 4th, the 
King and queen of Westphalia were added to the 
royal company, and finally the king of Bavaria 
and the Prince Primate. After the close of the 
@xth night’s performance, Napoleon said to the 
leading actor: “alma, my friend, I have re- 
deemed at Erfart the promise I made at Paris— 
you have played to a pit fall of kings.” 

. alma was Napoleon’s friend at the most dis- 
cottraging period of his life, and the great em- 
peror never forgot his obligation to the great 
attor. The emperor was passionately fond of 
the tragic stage, and loved to declaim passages 
from his favorite dramatic authors. He took a 
French company with him to Moscow when he 
imvaded Russia. After the retreat, the troup 
passed three months in Stockholm, and Mlle. 
* George, now a wrinkled, poverty-stricken old 
woman, then a brilliant beauty and actress, un- 
dertook to convey a letter from Bernadotte to 
derome Napoleon, king of Westphalia. She 
bad with her also a casket, containing a hun- 
dyed thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. She 
travelled in a carriage, and rode night and day. 
Qnddenly one midnight, with loud hurrahs, a 
clgnd of Cossacks surrounded the carriage. The 
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door was opened, and a young Russian officer 
presented himself. Mlle. George appealed to his 
gallantry, and the horde of enemies became a 
friendly escort, which did not desert the ambas- 
sadress until she had reached the next station. 
She faithfully accomplished her mission. 

The late Czar Nicholas was a great patron of 
French actors and actresses, and particularly the 
distinguished Mile. Rachel, the greatest of them 
all. If peace is declared between France and 
Russia, the players of Paris will have cause to 
bless the event; for St. Petersburg is a great 
mart for their talents The French stage will 
flourish as long as the French nation exists. 

es 
HENRY J. FINN. 

On one occasion this excellent actor was 
called before the curtain at Baltimore, when he 
addressed the audience as follows: “Ladies 
and gentlemen—I feel persuaded more than ever 
that Ihave ‘had a call,’ and as yon have done 
me the honor to call me out, it must be consid- 
ered, I suppose, an affair of honor. According 
to the modern laws of honor, a man is called 
out for the purpose of giving satisfaction ; but 
why should you call me out, when I trust I have 
already given you satisfaction? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, aceept my sincere thanks for your atten; 
tion, and the compliment which your calling pays. 
to my calling; and allow me to say, that, although 
circumstances have compelled me to-night to 
bawl to few, I hope it may not be long before I 
shall return to bawl to more (Baltimore).” 

+ 2-2 + —___— 

Szcrets or Heatru.—The four ordinary 
secrets of human life are—early rising, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, and the rising from table 
with the stomach unoppressed. There may be 
sorrows in spite of these, but they will be less 
with them, and nobody can be truly comfortable 
without them. 





Arxocious.—It was the New Orleans Pica- 
yune that said an old maid eyes a single gentle- 
man with the same feelings that we look at a 
street dog in dogdays, as if to say “ wonder if he 
intends to bite 2” 





RemaRxkasBie.—An exchange paper, in giving 
an account of a sentence of death passed upon a 
criminal, remarks, “he appeared to feel unpleas- 
antly.” We should rather think he did. 

oc 

Srzcruzx Numpans.— We cheorfally send 
specimen numbers of Ballow’s Pictorial to all 
who desire to see it. y 
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ARISTOCRACY. 

Mr. Jarvis, in his second series of ‘Parisian 
Sights,” has some thoughtful and suggestive re- 
marks on aristocracy, European and American, 
which are well worthy of consideration. He 
shows that aristocracy in the old world is easily 
defined, its position being distinctly marked. 
“England,” he says, for instance, ‘‘has given 
birth to aristocrats of whom humanity has rea- 
son to be proud—aristocrats by education and 
personal interest, but men from the higher mo- 
tives of reason and humanity. However much 
we are compelled to admire the results of rank, 
wealth, refinement and education concentrated 
upon a few, like the diamond polished by its own 
dust, yet the system that perpetuates and makes 
hereditary these distinctions, is none the less to 
be deplored.” In this country the constitution 
ignores all inborn distinction between man and 
man, and hence aristocracy, as a system, has no 
chance to take root. 

Yet we hear of American aristocracy—of this 
or that American being called an aristocrat. 
“Each enviously attributes it to a neighbor, and 
shrinks from it himself as a plague spot.” Aris- 
tocracy in America, if it means anything, means 


the difference which exists between any individ- | 


ual and the mass of his countrymen. If a man 
‘were to revive in himself 2 fondness for the old 
miscalled science of astrology, and were to 
stady the stars with the idea of investigating 
their influence upon human destinies, he would 
be called an aristocrat. If a man, from timidity 
or inability to take part in public affairs, holds 
himself aloof from primary political meetings, 
caucusses and conventions, though he may be 
the-humblest of the humble, he is branded as an 
aristocrat. If he has sueceeded in amassing a 
few thousands of dollars more than his neigh- 
bors, though he may make the best use of his 
means, he ig an aristocrat. 

“Individuals,” says Mr. Jarvis, “should dis- 
card the false meaning attached to the word 
(aristocracy) in the United States, and if, in their 
heads, as it really does, the word aristocracy im- 
plies but superior standard of manners, educa- 
tion or position to their own, strive for it; not 
with the feeling that Haman viewed Mordecai, 
but with the consciousness of self-respect and 
desire of improvement, the birthright of every 
American, which, if properly sustained, makes 
him at once a fit companion for princes, and a 
bright and shining example of the virtue of 
democratic institutions in forming aman. Such 
is the character of the only intervention in the 
affairs of their fellow-men worthy of the genius 
of American citizens.” 





FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

We noticed, the other day, a, paragraph in the 
Paris Constitutionnel, intimating that, in the event 
of a war between England and the United States, 
France would take a hand in the game, as an 
ally of the former. This we do not believe. It 
is doubtless policy on the part.of the French 
journals to hint at such help while the peace ne- 
gociations with Russia are going on, as a soother 
to the irritated feelings of Great Britain at being 
forced into a peace before having had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that tremendous power, of 
which she is so constantly boasting. But Louis 
Napoleon does not wish for war ; and least of all 
with the United States of North America. . Ho 
is too sagacious not to know. that the, ultimate 
result of it would be the triumph of the stars and 
stripes—and he knows, too, that the deepest 
sympathies exist between the French and Ameri 
can people, and the former would not tacitly em 
dure the burthen of a war with their anciens 
friends and allies, for the sake of their ancient 
enemies, the English. ‘(The empire!” Louis 
Napoleon declared, “is peace!” The war with 
Russia has trained his troops and. shown their 
power, and that is enough for France at present. 
He will rather be disposed to make. England 
listen to reason than to aid her belligerent 


designs. 
4 wee + 


A WEDDING RIDE, 

Horses. were scarce in the Plymouth colony 
during the first years of the settlement, and sub- 
stitutes therefore became necessary.. When John. 
Alden was married—and he was a great man in 
his day—he put a ring in his bull’s nose, covered. 
his back with a piece of broadcloth, mounted 
him and rode to the wedding. His bride rode 
home in the same manner, John Alden leading 
the animal by the nose. The gentleman who | 
led, and the lady who rode, were the ancestors 
of some of the first families in the country, in 
eluding. members of Congress, heads of colleges, 


and two Presidents of the United States. 
——___+-+-2 + —___ 


Very Prorper.—The forts on the Atlantic 
seaboard of this country are being put in a con- 
dition of active usefulness. The way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it. 

——____ +22» ____ 

Curar Lrvrxc.—One can live like a prince 
in Florence for one hundred and twenty dollars 
a month—the blessing of fleas and beggars be- 
ing thrown in gratuitously. 

——____+ 2-2 

Sourrrise Partres.—These unique entertaif- 
ments are becoming quite the vogue in and about 
Boston. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. : 


OLD MAIDA. 

If we acquiesce in the sentence of excommu- 
nication which society presses upon old bachel- 
ors, those half-scissor members of the commu- 
nity, who porsist in pursuing lives of single 
blessedness, in spite of a plethora of marriage 
able maidens to pick and choose from, we must 
protest against the practice of heaping ridicule 
upon the class of single ladies. It is vulgar, it 
is unjust, it is unmanly. It is a popular fallacy, 
rife among men, to agtribute the maiden state of 
many ladies to the worst of motives—to malev- 
olence, to coldness of heart, and to downright 
hatred of what we term, with most undemocratic 
and unchristian pride, the nobler sex. Many 
maiden ladies—old maids, if you please; there 
ought to be no implied reproach in the term—are 
so from neglect. But neglect does not argue de- 
merit. 

« 
And waste ts ewoctnesd em tho devert alr” 

The jadgment of man in matrimonial matters 
is not so very infallible. He is as often caught 
by the artificial brilliancy of a flirt, by the auda- 
cious challenge of a belle, by the clink of the 
almighty dollar, or the prestige of an aristo- 
cvatic name, as by unobtrusive worth, by sim- 
pie manners, by a true heart and modest beauty. 
In the very matter of beauty itself, the eye is 
often deceived. The belle of a season is often 
belle only in name, and far less lovely than her 
neglected sister, who is condemned to sit among 
the wall flowers, while the idol of the hour is 
whirling in the waltz. 

“The ridicule which is often poured forth on 
tnmarried women of a certain age,” says a sen- 
aible writer, “is very odious, and perfectly un- 
called for. The smile of contempt may be 
reserved far more justly for those women who, 
instead of being respectable and useful old 
maids, have married without love, and without 
any prospect of happiness, merely to escape the 
odium of a name. These spinsters, about whom, 
in flippant moments, we say flippant things, are 
many of them among the most true-hearted and 
self-denying of their sex. Their lives have been 
heroic poems, full of musical rhythm and lofty 
actions; and, could we read their secret history, 
we should find that, in many instances, they re- 
tained their single state, not because they had 
never met with wooers, but because the troth 
they had plighted in youth was sacred even unto 
death, or because, in the spirit of Christian mar- 
tyrs, they had resolved, for a great purpose, to 
make a life-long sacrifice. We allow frankly 
that the single woman has not—if we dare use 
such a term—such a chance of happiness as the 





woman who, as the cheerfal. ‘honse-mother,” 
has an affectionate husband at her side, and. a 
number of olive-branches springing up around 
her. But then the law of compensation may be 
distinctly traced in every position of life. If 
there are many joys, they are certain to be at- 
tended by a multiplicity of sorrows ; and if the 
sphere is more contracted, and joy is like a 
stranger-guest, and pays only angels’ visite, then 
the path is less formidable, the struggle less se- 
vere, the haven more easily won. 

“The vocation of the single woman is one of 
disinterestedness and self-denial. It is for her to 
visit the sick, to relieve the poor, to scatter good 
deeds from her on all sides, which, like the seed 
of the husbandman, may spring up and produce 
an abundant fruitage. It is for her to devise 
plans of usefulngss, and to see them carried out; 
she must find her home in the hearts of the suf- 
fering and sorrowful, her family in the children 
who have experienced her kindness, and who 
look up to her for sympathy. It depends on the 
character of the single woman, and not on her 
position, whether she meet with a friendly greet- 
ing among her circle of acquaintances, and real 
love from those who know her best, and stand in 
close relationship with her,” 

‘We have seen so many true heroines, so many 
self-sacrificing martyrs, 0 many gentle minis- 
tering angels in the ranks of ancient maiden- 
hood, the traditional record of the world’s bene- 
factors is so full of such, that we have come to 
regard old maids with reverence and respect. 
For one malignant retailer of scandal and pro- 
moter of domestic strife, we have found twenty 
pure-minded and gentle women, who would 
rather cast oil upon the troubled waters of life 
than add to their disturbance by a breath. Let 
us then leave the ridicule of old maids to sinful 
old bachelors, to profane playwrights, and to the 
daubers and inditers of penny valentines, who, 
by the way, ought to be indicted themselves. 
The age is too enlightened to accept as gospel 


the traditional prejudices of the past. 
+ 2-2 —___ 


EASILY OBTAINED.—Any Post-MAsTER, 
OR OTHER INDIVIDUAL, WHO WILL EXPEND A 
FEW HOURS IN OBTAINING EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS 
FoR ovR Dotiar MonTuHLy, CAN RECEIVE IT 


GRATIS FOR ONE YEAR HIMSELF. 
tee 


Tux Reason.—Some one attributing the dis- 
tress of Ireland to absenteeism, Sydney Smith 


,temarked that “the misery of the Irish grose not 


from absent-ea-ism, but from absent-dinner-ism.” 
$a 
Binp1nc.—Binding in all its varieties, and at 


the lowest prices, neatly executed at this office. 
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EDITORS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

While, in this country, the editorial profession is 
daly honored, and it is quite a feather in a man’s 
cap to be known as belonging to the “ press- 
gang,” in England it would appear that the pro- 
fession is not held in very high repute. It is not 
8 passport to office. One might as well have 
the bar-sinister in his shield, as to confess that 
he wields the pen and scissors. It is perhaps in 
consequence of this condition of things that the 
names of the editors of English papers are gen- 
erally suppressed. The editor is almost invari- 
ably an impersonality. Anonymous editorship 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Where 
the writer is known, a personal prejudice fre- 
quently prevents his articles from exercising a 
due influence. His opinions, in themselves, may 
be perfectly sound, his arguments perfectly logi- 
cal ; bat if he has formerly entertained different 
views, they lose their force, and his articles are 
not judged by themselves, but by thelr author. 
An editor writes more freely and easily when he 
writes anonymously. But then he is apt to be 
betrayed into more bitterness, more ferocity, 
perhaps, than if he were personally responsible. 

Mr. Galliardet once remarked of the Ameri- 
cam press: ‘There was a time, perhaps, when 
the prejudices of the old British aristocracy had 
extended over the young republic, its revolted 
daughter ; there was a time, perhaps, when the 
American press was ranked in the number of the 
secondary conditions of social life, when its 
writers were only penny-s-liners, a kind of un- 
worthy and mercenary laborers in the field of 
thought. But these times have already nearly 
disappeared, and will soon disappear entirely. 
The press, too, has had its revolution of ’75 in 
America, and has by degrees obtained esteem 
and influence by its talent and dignity.” 

In France, from the revolution of 1830 to that 
of 1848, the press was acknowledged to be a 
power in the realm ; editorial talent was a uni- 
vereal passport to society, to court favor, to sen- 
atorial honors and to fortune. But Louis Napo- 
Jeon has crushed the press; all the editors of 
France are now but the servile echoes of the 
views of one man. Editorial independence is 
visited with fine, imprisonment, and the ruin of 
the journal which dares atter any truths unpala- 
table to the sovereign. Thus, with all the wit, 
learning and eloquence of the Frenchmen, the 
French papers are excessively vapid and stupid. 
The sense of degradation deadens even essays 
am art, literature and science, which are the only 
topics free for discussion, so universally petrify- 
ing to all intellectual effort is political despotism. 
Give us a free press er none at all. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


BALL THE ARTIST. 

A notice we saw the other day of this excel- 
lent man and artist, who is now hard at work in 
his studio at Florence, Italy, recalled to our 
mind aa adventure of his, which occurred when 
Kimball occupied our present publication hall 
with his museum. Ball had a room in the build- 
ing, and sometimes volunteered to lock up the 
outer door, after all the performances had been 
concluded, and carry home the key to Mr. Kim- 
ball. Late one night he was wending his way 
to the South-End, with the huge brass door key 
firmly clenched in his right hand beneath his 
cloak. Somewhere near the Boylston Market 
he saw a gentleman approaching, whom he mis- 
took for the “ enterprising proprietor.” Jamping 
at the opportunity of getting rid of his cambrous 
charge, he extended the formidable instrument. 
To his surprise, the stranger halted, as if he had 
been shot, and exclaimed: ‘For God’s sake, 
spare my life! I’m a married man, with a 
family! Here’s my money, but spare my life, 
good Mr. Highwayman!” And the stranger, 
dashing a wallet at his feet, turned and fied pre- 
cipitately. Our hero, one of the gentlest men in 
the world, horror-struck at being mistaken for a 
robber, and having not the slightest ambition to 
figure as a Paul Clifford in the eyes of the mid- 
night guardians of the city’s peace and honor, 
turned and fied in an opposite direction, and 
gaining his lodgings ata two-forty lick,” locked 
himself into the room, and passed a wretched 
night. The next day he walked the city like a 
spectre, fearing to meet at every corner s hand- 
bill, headed “Highway Robbery,” and offering 
a reward for the detection of the criminal. But 
nothing came of it, and thereafter he never pre- 
sented a brase-barrelled door key to a stranger. 





A Recommenpation.—On the English trans- 
lation of the card of a French inn, between Bou 
logne and Abbeville, these words are printed : 
“The wines are of that quality they will leave 
you nothing to hope for.” 

——_+ «+2 + —____. 

A Bank Cuecx.—Soon after the battle of 
Leipsic, a wit observed, “that Napoleon must be 
in fands, for he had received a check on the bank 
of the Elbe.”” 


Marsemaricat.—Mr. Sheutz of Stockholm, 
has invented a calculating machine which solves 
the knottiest problems. 

+02 + —___—_ 

Back Numpers.—We can still supply the 
back numbers of our Dollar Monthly to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1856, 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM EBROPE! 

There are some snobs who receive every item 
of court gossip from Europe with the liveliest 
delight. We commend to these quidmuncs the 
following important facts: Miss Smead, a very 
beautiful young lady, was much admired and 
petted by Louis Napoleon, before that worthy 
and immaculate gentleman married the fair Eu- 
genie. The fair Eugenie, who had heard of 
those attentions, vented har poat-nuptial spite by 
refusing to invite Miss Smead to any of the im- 
perial parties. Miss Smead resented the slight, 
and between the two ladies subsisted, and sub- 
sists, the same feelings of affection which ani- 
mated the breasts of the two Kilkenny cats of 
yore: Lately the emperor and empress attended 
& soiree at Lord Cowley’s. As the fair Eugenie 
pessed through # room where Miss Smead and 
other ladies were seated, all rose to salute her, 
according to etiquette, except the implacable 
Miss Smead. Burning with wrath, the empress 
swept into the next room. Soon afterwards, 
Louis Napoleon re-appeared, and finding Miss 
Smead engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man, pushed in between them, and turned his 
back on the offending and offended lady. Wasn’t 
that a glorious revenge for a crowned head? 
Can any one now dispute the title of Louis Na- 
poleon, emperor of France by the grace of mus- 
kets, to be the “ first gentleman of Europe.” 





Mazpricau Irexs.—Inoculation is said to be a 
preventive of plearo-pneumonis.—Alum has been 
used successfully by Dr. Riddore in the treatment 
of bronchial catarrh.—It is said that lard is an 
infallible antidote to the poison of strychnine.— 
In England they are about to employ mesmerism 
to cure insanity.—A medical school existed in 
connection with Colambia College, New York, as 
early as 1760. 





A Lone war BETWREN.—The distance be- 
tween Boston and New Orleans is greater than 
the distance between London and 8t. Petersburg ; 
and the Pacific coast is as far from New York as 
the latter is from Bremen. Have our British 
friends any adequate idea of the size of the 
country they talk about swallowing * 





A wew Loan.—“I say, Josh,” shouted a 
Brighton drover to a crony, the other day, 
“these pesky sheep wont start in this weather— 
lend us a bark of your dog, will you !” 





‘Vatuation.—The assessed value of the city 
of Hartford, Ct., for 1856, is $20,560,720, which 
is an increase of $1,306,587 over last year. 
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MILLS’S STATUE OF JACKSON. 

At the recent inanguration of the equestrian 
statue of Jackson, at New Orleans, Clark Mills, 
the sculptor, made the following remarks with 
regard to his work: ‘‘ General Jackson is here 
represented as he appeared on the morning of 
the 8th of January, forty-one years ago. He 
has advanced to the centre of the line in the act 
of review: the lines have come to present arma 
as a salute to their commander, whois acknow- 
ledging it by raising his chapeau, according to 
the military etiquette of that day. His restive 
horse, anticipating the next move, attempts to 
dash.down the line; the bridle hand of the 
dauntless hero being turned under, shows that 
he is restraining the horse, whose open mouth 
and curved neck indfeate that the animal is feel 
ing the bit. I have thought this explanation 
necessary, as there are many critics who. profess 
not to understand the conception of the artist.” 





Trarric 1x Cunresz Cuitpren.—lt is as 
serted that a hidden traffic has been pursued for 
years in China, of selling and shipping female 
children to the Spanish and Portuguese, as well 
as the English possessions. They are purchased 
at about $3 each, and are therefore profitable to 
the dealer. 





Canmzt Coat 1x Iowa.—The Mount Pleas- 
ant Observer states that a fine bed of cannel coal 
has been discovered a few miles south of Salem. 
The vein is, at the opening, four feet and-a-balf 
thick. The coal is equal to Kentucky cannel 
coal, being set on fire by the blaze of a candle, 
and burning up, leaving but few ashes. 

oe 


A Jack or att Traves.—Bernini, a cele 
brated Florentine sculptor, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, erected a theatre, pain 
ed the scenes, made all the machinery and deo 
orations, wrote an opera, composed the music, 
and took part in the performance. — 


+20 + ___ 

Beanam.—John Braham, the distinguished 
English vocalist, died recently in London, at the 
age of eighty-two. He was well known in this 
country, which he visited professionally. Bor 
nearly seventy years he sang in public. 


$e + —___—_— 

JuwELRr.—The French people eay “he who 
wears gold chains visible te the naked eye, cameos, 
rings or trinkets, is an enriched boor, a juggler, 
a vender of quack medicines, or an Italian prince.” 


+ 

Genman THEATRICALS.—Tho Germans are a 
theatre loving people, as is evinced by the fact 
that there are one hundred and sixty-five estab- 
lished theatres in that country. 
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Mr. Du Pre died in the Queen’s Bench prison, 
London, on the 6th ult., after an incarceration of 
forty-five years for debt. 

Rev. Rowland Williams has been dismissed by 
the Bishop of Llandaff from his office of chaplain, 
for publishing a work on rational godliness. 

Jullien is having a musical crystal palace built 
for him in Surrey gardens—in which he is to 
give monster concerts. 

A blind man in Devonshire, England, has ac- 
tually been a serveyor and planner of roads; his 
ear guiding him as to distance as accurately as 
the eye to others. 

Roger, “the greatest tenor in the world,” has 
been performing his original character, “Jean of 
Leyden,” in the , With Tedescoin the role 
of Fides, at L’ Academie in Paris. 

There are at present in Germany 165 theatres, 
employing about 6000 actors, dancers and vocal- 
ists, and 9000 choristers and musicians of the 
orchestra. 

At a quarry in Holyhead, England, a few days 
since, sixty thousand tons of stone were loosen- 
ed by asingle blast. Six tons of powder were 
used on the occasion. 

France means to obtain possession of Tangier 
in Morocco. It isin sight of Gibraltar, which 
would not be worth much to the English with 
Tangier in possession of the French. 

Several of the diligences running in the neigh- 
borhood of Lyons, in , are trying the ex- 
periment of using for their Hahts: portable gas, 
which is placed in a cylinder beneath the driver’s 
seat. 

There are 70,000 gipsies in Wallachia; and 
their emancipation has been decided upon in a 
council by a vote of eleven voices against ten. 
Their proprietors will receive from the state an 
indemnification. 

In the course of the last two or three years, 
the periodical press of the East has greatly increas- 
ed in importance. As many as twelve journals 
and four reviews are now published at Constanti- 
nople. : 

- Princess Ai Bonsparte, daughter of 
Prince Charles Bonaparte was lately married to 
her cousin, Prince Gabrielli, at the Chapel of the 
Tuilleries, in Paris. The Emperor and Empress 
‘were present, 

The British Government has instituted a new 
order of merit, styled the “ Victoria cross,” and 
is to be given only to members of the Army or 
Navy who distinguish themselves by individual 
acts of bravery in the face of an enemy. 

The Musee d’Artillerie, Paris, has just added 
to its collection the pocket-book of Prince Men- 
schikoff, taken at the battle of the Alma, and 
one of the Jacobi infernal machines, fished up 
in the Baltic by the French sailors. 

The banking institution of London shows larger 
profits than our own. The London and Weat- 
minster Bank (the leading joint stock institution) 
has recently declared a dividend equivalent to 16 

r cent, annum, viz: 5 per cent. regular div- 
Fiend and bonus of 5 per cent. for the past year. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Stockholm is to be fortified by land and sea ; 
including the valley of Malar. 

Great energy is manifested in Russia in ad- 
vancing railways. 

Catharine Hayes, it is said, loses twenty-seven 
thousand dollars by the failure of Messrs. Saun- 
ders & Brennan, of San Francisco. 

There are in Russia six thousand miles of tele- 
graph wires, all of which are continually used for 
official despatches. ; 

Lady Morgan is collecting out of her diaries 
and extensive corres) lence, materials for a 
fall account of her “ Life and Times.” 

The emperor of Austria has ordered the con- 
struction of three screw steamers of war, which 
are to be completed in the present year. 

Upwards of 10,000 fish, reared by the artificial 
process, which has been so fal, have been 
tarned out into the waters of the river Dee. 

A letter from Corfu states that the last crop of 
olives in that island has been so ravaged by the 
worm that two-thirds of it has been destroyed. 

At the last sitting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, Lieut. was 
elected corresponding member in the section of 
geography. 

Ata recent oratorio in London, when Jenny 
Lind sung the principal soprano part, the chorus 
and orchestra consisted of more than six hun- 
dred performers! © 

Piedmont has, within the last six years, con- 
structed 700 kilometres, or nearly 150 English 
miles, of railways, the receipts of which in 1855 
amounted to 10,297,758f. 

During last year, in Silesia, 811 Roman Cath- 
olics enrolled their names on the Protestant reg- 
isters. A similar increase of Protestants in that 
province has been going on for years past. 

An ment has, it is said, been entered 
into between thirty-two brokers and capitalists of 
Paris and London, to participate in common in 
great industrial and commercial undertakings. 

Iron shipbuilding is making rapid progress on 
the Tyne and other rivers in the north of Eng- 
land, and promises in a few to produce 
arevolution in the carrying trade of the country. 

The price of tallow in Russia has risen to an 
astounding degree—over two dollars a pound. 
The Russians it will be remembered, ect tallow 
as Americans eat pumpkin pie or apple sauce, 
and use it extensively in cooking. 

Herr Ander, the tenor singer so popular at 
Vienna, generally reported to be the first tenor in 
Germany, who appeared two or three seasons ago 
at our Royal I opera, died the other day at 
Vienna. “He was buried with state and honor. 

Mr. Malcolmson, of Portland, Waterford, the 
eminent steamship proprietor, is about to place 
a line of screw steamers betweon Liverpool and 
New York, touching at Queenstown on the out- 
ward and home voyages. 

Pipes of gutta percha are, to a great extent, 
superseding the use of lead pipes for conveying 
water in London. Being free from poisonous 
deposits and the attacks of frost, they are much 
preferred. Pipes of vulcanized India rubber are 
used to some extent, 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 4 


Record of the Times. 


The total population of Alabama is 536,192. 
_.The total population of Louisiana is 575,922, 
of which 299,626 are whites. 

The railroad system of Ilinois has doubled its 
population in five years. 

Since 1852, twelve steamships have been lost 
sit sea, and 1250 persons perished. 

Tho go eral of Canada says the reci- 
procity system works well. 

The Delawares believe their guardian spirit 
be a great eagle—not a golden eagle though. 

‘The “way to make butter come” is to pay for 
it and have it sent by railroad. 

Green were hardly known in 1550, though 

mans bad a dish which was very much 

it after, composed of boiled or fried gray 





to 


the 
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According to the American Baptist Almanac 
for the current year, there are in the United States 
6475 ordained Baptist ministers. 

The Leipsic Missionary Society are building a 
missionary house for the training of young men, 
who are to labor among the heathen. 

‘When a man leaves Bis place of business, he 
should leave tho cares annoyances of the 
traffic with his goods. é 

Miss Bremer has written a new story, and the 
sheets are already in the hands of Mary Howitt 
for translation. 

It is stated in ‘‘Howell’s Familiar Let oy 
that a ship was built in England, in 1635, 127 
feet long, and 46 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 
was called the “ Sovereign of the Seas.” 


The most important item of information to be 
found in Miss Murray’s book, is the fact that 
chowder is a “praiseworthy preparation, enab- 
ling you to eat soup and fish at one time.” 

The best teas, it is said, never find their wa: 
out of China. The finest quality of black tea is 
the scented Liang-sing, and is worth in China 
$2 50 per pound. 

J. G. Percival, by many re; led as the first 
of American poets, is now State Geologist in 
Wisconsin, where the settlers call him “ old rock 
smasher.” 

R. B. Coxe, a planter in good circumstances 
residing in Marshall county, Tenn., recently kill- 
ed his wife in a fit of insanity, and afterwards 
killed himself. 

The officers of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum have sent seventy-five children and twenty- 
frve adults to Illinois, there to be engaged in 
agriculture or other useful occupations. 


During the time since the Worcester Lunatic 
Hospital has been in operation (twenty-three 
ears), thirty-nine of its patients were made such 
by disappointed ambition. “ Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.” 

‘We read in a Liverpool paper of a man ar- 
reated for stealing gas—a novel complaint. He 
made a connection with the supply pipe in the 
street used by a former tenant, and didn’t notify 
the gas company to set a metre. 
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The folks at New Orleans are about to crect a 
Clay monument of bronze. 

The rings of the planet Saturn will be visible 
daring all this year. 

Col. Rawlinson discovered the body of Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Babylon, by his cud. 

At Pekin there is a lodging-house for the poor 
called the “‘ House of Hen Feathers.” Te 

The United States are manafacturing 
ket that beats the Minie, at Springfield. 

The State of Texas has given Col. Crockett’s 
widow a league of land. 

It is said that gambling is carried on to an 
enormous extent in Washington. 

California will be able to export this year 
150,000 barrels of flour. 7 

Acompasny at Limerick will soen manufacture 
brandy from beet root. That beats all. 

The Danish government allow post-masters to 
confiscate all non-registered money-letters. 

The late J. M. Field had his life insured at 
St. Louis for $3000. 

There are 221 schools, 304 teachers, and 26,170 
school children in California. 

All men are born soldiérs because they have 
drums in their ears. 

It is fifty years since Frederick Tudor, Esq. 
first despatched the brig Favorite from Boston 
with an entire cargo of ice for 8. Pierre. 


From April, 1854, to May, 1855, one hundred 
and eight new post-offices were established in 
Towa. This fact shows how the West grows. 

One thousand young cows, with calves, were 
recently sold at Los Angelos, California, for 
$15,000. 

A law has passed both houses of the Kentucky 
legislature which prohibits billiards, ten-pin 
alleys, etc. 

A German writer says that the people of the 
United States can burst more steam boilers and 
chew more tobacco than any other five nations 
on the globe. 

Tt is said that the Misses Fox have realized a 
fortune by snapping the joints of their big toes 
which the gi le public mistook for spiritual 
pane di that tightlacing is b- 

A wit loctor sa; t t] ig is a pu 
lie benef, inasmuch bs it kills off all the foolish 
girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow to be wo- 
men, 

Some of our cotemporaries are discussing the 
question, which is the safest seat in case of rail- 
road collision? We should choose one about 
one hundred miles from the railroad. 

Dickens, speaking of a debtor’s prison, says: 
“Tt was evident from the general tone that they 
had come to Beard insolvency as the normal 
state of mankind, and the payment of debts as 
8 disease that occasionally broke out!” 


Returns from the Indian agencies in Texas 
show that the State contains 20,000 Camanches 
and Kioways, 3000 Arrickarees, 300 Wacoes, 
Towacanoes and Keechies, 550 Libans, 400 
Mescaleros, 960 Wichitas, Apacees, Caddoes and 
other tribes, to numbers not estimated. 


& mus- 


Mercy Making. 


‘What burns to keep a secret? Sealing-wax 
to be sure. 

What word may be jounced quicker b: 
adding a syllable D itt P Quick. q a 

When did Absalom sleep with five in s bed? 
When he slept with his four-fathers. 

“Sending coals to Newcastle ”—The voyage 
of a cane (Kane) to the North pole. 

Why is an island like the letter T? 
it is in the middle of wa-t-er. 

Why is a dthrift’s purse like a thunder 
cloud? Becanse it is contmually a light-ning. 

When is a farmer very maternal? When he 
oradles his grain. 

Nursery Treism.—Too many nurses spoil the 
“broth of a boy.” 

One of the teeth of orient ae recently 
picked up in the town of Hall. 

One of our leading phrenologists has gone 
north, to examine the feb of navigation. = 

Why is a kiss like creation? Because it is 
made of nothing, and yet it is something. 

A wag says that Dr. Kane tried to get to the 
pole to deposit his vote, but the iceberg faction 
prevented him. 

A little glutton of a boy said he should like 
to live in Scotland, because he had heard it was 
the land o’ cakes. 

Why. does an agreeable person having left a 

come very vapory? Because he is mist 
Fnissed). 


There are none perfect in this world. It is 
said thit even Wall Street Brokers have their 
little failings. 

The story of a man who had @ nose so large 
that he couldn’t blow it without the use of gun- 
powder, is said to be a hoax. 

When the mind is diseased, it is frequentl 
not heal-ing a man wants so much as fresh soul- 
ing. Medical cobblers please notice. 

Often the scene at the playhouse, which beg- 
gars description, plays the same trick with the 
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“ Miss Brown, aint you afeared that your bo 
will get drowned, goin’ in swimmin’ so much ?” 
“ Well, Miss Smith] I shouldn’t wonder, for he’s 
just rogue enough for that.” 

The man who hung himself in an axletree 
with a cord of wood, has been cut down with a 
sharp-set appetite, by the fast man who fired 
down a wagon wheel. 

“ My dear,” said an affectionate spouse to her 
husband, “am I not your only treasure?” “O 

ea,” was the cool reply, and I would willingly 
lay you up in heaven.’ 

The gas went out at one of the churches not 

long since, just as the congregation were singing 
the opening hymn, from which cause it was fin- 
ished in short metre. 
: Upon the marriage of one of her companions, 
8 little girl about eleven years of age, of the same 
school, said to her parents, “ Why, don’t yous 
think. Amelia is married, and she hasn’t gone 
through fractions yet !” 





‘MERRY MAKING. 


Cats are said to be musical, because their in- 
terior consists of fiddle-strings. 

Quack doctors are considered “drivers” of 
the “‘ last stage” of disease. 

A man frequently admits that he was wrong, 
but a woman, never—she was “only mistaken.’ 

When is a nutmeg like a prison window? 
Ans.—When it is grated. . 

An earthquake is termed a “tall specimen of 
ague”’ in California. 

“My mine to me a kingdom {s,” as the Call- 
fornia gold-digger said. 

Why is an ailing deer like a d man? 
Ans.—Because he is a hart sick (heart-sick.) 

Why is the letter S a friend of the Maine Ii- 
quor Law? Ans.—Because it turns wine into 
swine. 

Punch thinks the abolition of the corn laws the 
most important cereal work ever given to the 
public. 

‘When is the marriage ceremony decid 
fishy* Ans.—When the bride receives her ny 
(her-ring.) 

“ Mother,” sald a little boy, “I’m tired of this 
Rog noee 5 it’s growing pugger and pugger every 


C coals from the grocery in a carpet 
bag, may be very genteel, but it a bad for the 
lining. 


Sir Isaac Newton was never married. Guess 
he thought more of Saturn’s ring than he did of 
Hymen’s. 

“Mr. Smith, be particular to have 
well wadded.” ‘Never mind,” said 
“‘wadded or not, it will stand a charge.” 

One of the Irish newspapers contains an adve» 
tisement announcing as lost, a cloth cloak, belong 
ing to a gentleman lined with blue. 

The unfortunate wretch who wrote the tail of 
a comet, has obtained employment in copying 
the example of a sum in arithmetic. 

An exchange paper says, “ Hicks {s en, 
on a head of Longfellow.” Is “ Hicks”’a 
ora sculptor? 

An editor out West says: ‘“Ifwe have offend- 
ed any man in the short but brilliant course of 
our career, let him send us in a new hat, and say 
nothing about it.” Very cool. 

It has been observed that frequenters of con 
certs who are in the habit of beating time with 
their feet and kicking up a dust, are presumed to 
be ignorant of the repeal of the “‘ stamp act.” 


A distinguished literary tourist was once found 
in a paroxysm of tears over the supposed tomb of 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, but it tumed 
out to be only the ice house! 

There are two things a modest man should 
never undertake: to borrow money or study 
law. A third thing: never to “ a brother of 
the earth to give him J/eave to toil,” as the poet 
forcibly expresses it. 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans who 
shaved his beard. One of his bashaws asked 
him why he altered the customs of his predeces- 
sors ¢ He answered: ‘‘ Because you bashaws 
may not lead me by the beard as you did them.”” 
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GRACE ARRINGTON. 





BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. t 





“or shave, sir—for shame ! thus to murmur 
at Heaven’s decrees, thus to receive its precious 
gifts!” And good old Dr. Davis looked the in- 
dignation he felt at his companion. 

‘The two gentlemen were in the library of Mr. 
Arrington’s handsome country house ; the speak- 
er standing with his hands behind him, and a 
very unusual flush of anger on his fine face, 
while Mr. Arrington sat at his table with his 
face buried in his folded arms, resting on his 
desk. The family physician had just announced 
the birth of a daughter; news received by the 
disappointed father, first with angry unbelief, 
and afterwards with hopeless despair. 

He was a tall, stern looking man, bearing the 
marks of fierce passions on his countenance, 
with deep sunken eyes and knitted brow. Few 
men would have: presumed to address words of 
reproach to him, but Dr. Davis was a privileged 
friend, and for the sake of the gentle young wife 
and mother would run far greater risks. His 
fearless, open manner was his greatest safe- 
guard; and in his wildest fits of passion, Mr. 
Arrington would come down under the plain 
spoken reproaches and shocked look of the good 
man. 

“ How can I calmly listen to the crushing of 
my last hope, the destruction of my cherished 
plans *” was the father’s answer to the doctor’s 
last words. ‘There is nothing now to prevent 
my hated cousin’s becoming our uncle’s heir, 
while I, with all my debts, am to be burdened 
with the care of a sickly wife and two wretched 
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girls; curses on the fate!” And he ground his 
teeth in helpless rage, and again buried his face 
in his hands. 

Finding that in his present mood, all remon- 
strances were useless, the doctor quietly left the 
room and sought the chamber of the young 
mother. At the door he found the eldest daugh- 
ter, a child of two years, pleading to be taken to 
her mother. 

Taking her from her nurse, he entered the 
room, and Mrs. Arrington, prepared for any un- 
kindness on her husband’s part, evinced no sur- 
prise at his absence, and merely shed a few quiet 
tears over her little girls. 

She was a very young and beautiful woman, 
but care and sorrow had stolen the roses from 
her fair cheeks, and given sad looks to the once 
sparkling eyes. The beloved and only child of 
doting parents, she had seen little of care, and 
less of unkindness, until, won by the polished 
manners and fair exterior of Mr. Arrington, she 
had become his bride. But ere the first week of 
her strange new life had passed, the poor girl 
saw her mistake, and soon learned to tremble at 
the frown of him she had believed perfection, 
and to whose keeping she had entrusted her life’s 
happiness. 

Mr. Arrington was jealous and overbearing, 
proud of the beauty of his wife, yet fearful that 
others should see and admire her ; fond of soci- 
ety, yet frequently sacrificing his dearest friend 
to his arbitrary disposition. His grandfather— 
old Philip Arrington—had bequeathed handsome 
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fortanes to his three remaining children, all that 
had been spared to him from a large family. At 
the time of their father’s death, Philip and John, 
the two oldest, were of the respective ages of 
twenty and twenty-two years, while Herbert, the 
youngest, was scarcely five. 

"Philip never married; and as years passed on, 
and he acquired a large practice as a lawyer, he 
gradually improved the property left him by his 
father, and at the time my story commences was 
counted one of the richest men in B—shire. 
John, the second son, married as soon as he be- 
came of age; lived an useless, extravagant life ; 
broke his wife’s heart with neglect and coldness, 
and died, leaving one son (Mr. Arrington) to 
fight and struggle his way through the world. 

With extravagant tastes and great worldly 
. pride, young John Arrington found himself at 
twenty-one with little more to gratify them than 
the very moderate fortane secured to him by his 
mother’s marriage settlements. For ten years he 
contrived to live on this, each year, however, 
sinking deeper in débt, when finding that things 
could not continue so much longer, he bethought 
himself of taking a rich wife. In this last re- 
sort to retrieve his embarrassed condition, he 
proved exceedingly fortunate; and the fair young 
girl he won with false professions and pretended 
devotign, brought him both wealth and beauty 
for her dower. 

His uncle, Herbert Arrington, now about thir- 
ty-eight years of age, had been married nearly 
five years, and his son, at the time little Eveline 
was born, was four years old. To account for 
John Arrington’s dislike of this boy, we shall 
have to go back a few years to the early days of 
the old bachelor Philip. 

In his youth, Philip Arrington had paasionate- 
ly loved a young girl whom his father disapprov- 
edof. Determined that he should not marry 
“her, Mr. Arrington and her father made a match 
between her and a young man, far ipferior in 
every respect to Philip. Fortwo years young 
Arrington shunned all female society, but at the 
end of that time was accidentally thrown into 
the company of a beantiful young lady, lovely, 
fascinating and accomplished, but poor. For a 
time his suit prospered, and even progressed 80 
far that the wedding day was fixed, when Philip 
found a rival in the shape of an old friend of 
Miss Smith’s father. 

It is true he was sometbing over fifty, wore a 
wig, and in complexion rather too nearly re- 
sembled an orange; but what mattered that, 
when he could keep a carriage, a score of ser- 
vants, and wear a diamond ring worth more 
money than Miss Smith had ever seen in her 
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life? He was pleased with Miss Smith the first 
time he saw her, and rather wished young Ar- 
rington would not occupy so much of her atten- 
tion. The next time he called, Miss Smith was 
alone; the lady was agreeable, the gentleman 
fascinated ; she sung and played a sentimental 
song to amuse him, and he made her a formal 
offer of his hand and fortune. The lady hastily 
threw into one scale Philip, his love, his good 
looks, and his pretty cottage home—in the other, 
her saffron-faced admirer, a coach, and a splen- 
did city mansion, with dresses and jewels innum- 
erable. Need we say which preponderated t 

The end of it was that Miss Smith learned to 
hate her lord and master ere she had been many 
months a wife ; finding, to her sorrow, that even 
golden fetters are distressing ; while Philip curs- 
ed all women as jilts and deceivers, and applied 
himself to his profession with redoubled ardor. 
He removed from the scenes of his unfortunate 
attachments, bought a comfortable house, se- 
cured the services of « trustworthy old lady for 
housekeeper, and set seriously about making 
money. 

And he did make money, and everything he 
undertook brought him in money; and the mare 
money he got the more he wanted ; and at the 
time his nephew, John, married, he was im- 
mensely rich. Very little correspondence bad 
been kept up betwoen the brothers; but when 
Philip heard that another of the hated sex had 
been brought into the family, he suddenly felt a 
curiosity to see his brother’s and nephew’s wives. 

His visit did not afford him much satisfaction, 
as, to all outward appearances, both couples were 
in the enjoyment of great happiness—Herbert 
and his wife being really attached to each other, 
while John had too much pride to allow his 
uncle to witness any unpleasantness in his house. 
As there was nothing to find fault with in the 
selection either kinsman had made, and the two 
families were on good terms, his malice invented 
a device whereby to destroy their fature comfort. 
He announced his intention of bequeathing his 
vast property to the youngest male Arrington 
alive at his decease. 

To this new whim Herbert paid but litle at- 
tention; partly because his rapidly increasing 
fortune promised to be more than sufficient for 
the wants of his family, and partly because he 
suspected the real motive that had induced his 
eccentric brother to give publicity to an intention 
so likely to cause dissension, Bat on John Ar- 
rington the effect was all that his uncle could 
have wished in his most malicious humor. 

Until the birth of Eveline, he contented him- 
self with anticipating the blessing a som would 
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be, and having convinced himself that such a 
thing as disappointment was not to be thought 
of, was even kinder to his poor young wife than 
heretofore. But all his ill temper returned when 
he found that so far his young cousin was the 
heir ; and he hated him for it, although not quite 
without love for his own first-born. 

Horbert’s family meanwhile was increased by 
the addition of two little girls, and a few months 
before the commencement of our story, by still 
another son. But John Arrington’s hopes were 
once more raised to the pinnacle of expectation ; 
and so great a hold had this one idea taken on 
his mind, that he could better have listened to 
the announcement of the loss of wife, child, and 
every friend he had, than be told that his wishes 
were again crossed. He viewed it as an actual 
wrong, and in that spirit reproached the Provi- 
dence that had so afflicted him. 

From the hour of her birth, Grace Arrington 
knew nothing of the blessing of a father’s love. 
It was not until she was several weeks old that 
her father ever saw her, and then the meeting 
was accidental. Since his last disappointment, 
he had even withdrawn the affection he once be- 
stowed on little Eveline; and her mother almost 
feared to trust’ her darlings from her sight, so 
great was her terror that her husband might, in 
his passion, commit some dreadful act. 

Soon after the birth of his youngest child, 
Mr. Arrington went to London, and his wife 
‘was suffered to drag out a weary existence alone 
with her children and servants, the latter being 
creatures of the master, and having more an- 
thority in the house than their mistress. It was 
while Mr. Arrington was away, and when Grace 
was two months old, that Herbert resolved to 
pay a visit to his poor niece and her neglected 
little ones. He was much attached to her, and 
felt deeply for the children forsaken by their 
father, and seemingly so friendless. 

On arriving at their home, he had consider- 
able difficulty in gaining admittance, so strict 
were Mr, Arrington’s orders against all visitors 
in his absence. But his uncle was not a man 
easily repulsed when doing what he considered 
his duty, and he felt that he ought to take some 
interest in the fate of his young kinswoman and 
her children. He found her but the shadow of 
her former self, pale, sick and dispirited, her 
beauty faded, her once bright hopes crushed. 
She warmly weloomed him, and after spending 
several pleasant hours in conversation and in- 
quiries, Herbert rose to leave, when she spoke of 
ohe request she had to make. 

“ Anything, anything that I can do for you, 
ty dear child,” was her wncle’s warm answer. 
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“Te is a serious request, but I have long 
thought of your coming—long waited for an 
opportunity to make it. I shall not long be 
here. Nay! don’t try to deceive me; look 
there.” And drawing up the sleeve of her loose 
dress, she held up an arm and hand round which 
there was scarcely an appearance of flesh, the 
long fingers looking like those of a skeleton. 

She smiled faintly as Herbert, pale and sor- 
rowfal, raised the transparent hand to his lips. 

“T cannot long stay here; and uncle, when I 
am gone, will you take my poor babes—my little 
fatherless girls? Your wife is kind and good, 
and in her my children will find a mother, in 
you a father. Will you promise me this, and 
bid me rest in peace ?” 

Earnestly Herbert promised to fulfil her re- 
quest, to adopt her children, and in all respects 
bring them up as his own. There was but one 
reservation. “If their father will consent.” 

“ Only too willingly. To him they are a bur 
den and a cause of grief.” And her tears fell 
fast as she spoke the sad words. 

Herbert bade her farewell, kissed the little 
ones, and left the house. As he journeyed home- 
ward, he meditated on the melancholy fate of 
this once beautiful and happy girl, so undeserv- 
edly brought on by the cruel conduct of her hus- 
band and the malicious contrivance of his own 
brother, and he felt rejoiced that he had in some 
measure atoned by making the requested prom- 
ise. When informed of what had passed, Mrs. 
Herbert Arrington was equally pleased, and her 
warm heart was deeply touched at the affecting 
picture her husband drew of the scene he had 
witnessed. 

That night, when she sat beside him in their 
comfortable parlor, their little ones gathered 
round them, and all happy and rejoicing in their 
love, large tears rolled down the fond mother’s 
cheek, and she bent over her baby-boy to hide 
her emotion. But Herbert knew that his tender- 
hearted young wife was thinking of another 
whose lot was, O, how different from her own! 
whose sorrows were soothed by no husband’s 
kindness, whose babes felt no father’s caress. 

He looked on his little twin girls—two little 
delicate blossoms, scarcely seeming for this 
world,—and in his heart he wondered how a 
father could ever become so unnatural as to cast 
off his helpless offspring. He looked on his 
wife, as she sat with her infant in her arms, in 
all her bloom of health and contentment; and 
he thought of that other, her superior in beauty, 
in accomplishments, in all domestic graces that 
charm and delight a husband; and his astonish- 
ment and pity increased. How blindly had 
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John Arrington sacrificed his own happiness 
and that of his wife; how wantonly had he 
crushed her young life; how shamefully betray- 
ed her trust. On all these wrongs did Herbert 
ponder, and his heart was sad and troubled for 
another’s woes; but the day was soon to come 
when he should have sorrows of his own to 
mourn over. 

Six months after his visit to his nephew's 
wife, Herbert laid his three youngest children in 
the grave. The little boy went first—the pet, 
the baby, they all wept when he was taken from 
them. But soon one merry little girl was laid 
beside her brother; and when the dark shadows 
fell over the face of the other, and he knew that 
she also was gone, Herbert wept like a woman. 

To bear this heavy affliction, the mother seem- 
ed the strongest, and when all was over, and she 
could no longer minister to the wants of her lost 
ones, no longer touch the little hands, press the 
soft cheek, or bend down to listen to sweet, low 
voices murmuring fond words, she yielded not to 
unavailing sorrow. Of her children she had 
been fond, exceedingly fond; but for her hus- 
band, words are weak to express the entire, the 
engrossing love, she felt for him. Even her lit- 
tle ones were dearer on that account; and now 
her own sorrow was forgotten in her anxiety to 
assuage his bitter grief, to pour balm into that 
wounded heart. Not even in the first days of 
their marriage had she been so kind, so thought- 
fal, so affectionate; and Herbert was at last 
roused from his sorrow, by observing the sad 
changes care and anxiety were making in his 
beloved wife. 

He, in his turn, now became the comforter; 
and so in time they learned to think and speak 
calmly of their trial. Their oldest child was 
‘still spared to them, and the parents rejoiced in 
his bright promise for the fature, and were hap- 
py, although a sigh would rise, or a tear fall, as 
some memento of the lost ones recalled their 
sorrow. 

A year passed away, and Herbert was sud- 
denly sammoned to the death-bed of his niece. 
He instantly obeyed the call, and hastened to 
the house he had not entered since the day when 
he had contrasted the misery of its inmates with 
the happiness of his own. His feelings were of 
the most distressing character, and he was little 
prepared to meet his nephew, whose joyfal coun- 
tenance appeared so out of place. The secret 
was soon told—the mother was dying ; but the 
father had his wish, and a son had at last glad- 
dened the heart of John Arrington. 

Astonished at the coolness with which Her- 
bert listened to this latter news, he could not 
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refrain from inquiring if he “recollected how 
that affected the prospects of his son,” and was 
only reminded of his mistake when he saw the 
contemptuous glance his uncle bestowed upon 
him, and heard his command to “lead him in- 
stantly to the bedside of his dying wife.” , 

There were but few words passed between the 
uncle and niece; and in less than half an hour 
after his arrival, she had left sorrow, despair and 
anguish; and before him lay a cold pale face, 
whose smile reminded him of the innocents he 
had lost. John Arrington did not feign a grief 
he did not feel, nor did he offer the slightest ob- 
jection to his wife’s wishes in regard to the little 
girls. He thanked his uncle for relieving him of 
such a charge, gave him all the dresses, jewelry 
and furniture that had belonged to their mother, 
and promised never to interfere in anything per- 
taining to their future lives, giving them solely 
to him. 

Herbert bore them home carefully and tender- 
ly, and gave them into the loving, motherly 
arms held out to receive them; and both wept 
as they looked on these treasures, motherless, 
and cast out from a father’s love; and both 
thonght on the little girls that had once graced 
their own fireside, and weleomed these forlorn 
ones to replace them. 

For several days Mrs. Arrington could not 
realize that such happiness was hers, and she 
would gaze for hours on the little faces so fondly 
turned to her own, or creep softly to their little 
bed, to make sure that she had them still, But 
when she saw that to her husband they were 
each day becoming dearer, that they had taken 
the place in his heart once occupied by their 
own, that he had resumed his cheerfalness, and 
could be merry with the gayest among their 
evening gathering, she blessed them in the ful- 
ness of her heart, and poured out on them the 
boundless treasures of a mother’s love. 

We must now pass over fifcecn years, during 
which time but few changes took place in the 
circumstances of any of our friends, the Arring- 
ton family. Philip was more miserly, more ill 
natured, and hated women more cordially than 
ever. He was now nearly seventy-four years of 
age. Herbert and his wife were but little chang- 
ed; affairs had prospered with them, and they 
looked cheerful and happy. 

Their scon—young Herbert—was a fine young 
man of two-and-twenty, the pride and joy of his 
parents, and the delight of his cousins, Eveline 
and Grace were still with their kind friends, and 
none could have supposed that they were other 
than the daughters of the honse. Loving and 
beloved, they knew not the want of a parent's 
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kindness ; for in their treatment of her children, 
Herbert and his wife faithfully performed their 
promise to the mother. 

John Arrington and his young son still resided 
at the house where his wife had died; but they 
had few servants, and the establishment was 
redaced to the lowest scale. To indulge his 
darling and spoiled child, the doting father made 
the greatest sacrifices of his comfort aud con- 
venience, and deprived himself of luxuries made 
absolutely necessary by custom and habit. But 
John Arrington was a changed man. His whole 
thought and hope was centered on the possession 
of his brother’s splendid fortune, and hie whole 
care and devotion on the object by which it was 
to be obtained. On this son he lavished the 
fondest affection; and the haughty and imperi- 
ous man, before whom his gentle wife was wont 
to tremble in terror, was now the slave of a wil- 
fal, obstinate boy. 

To sueh a pitch had young Philip’s authority 
reached, that the few attendants they were oblig- 
ed to keep always gave the preference to the 
son’s commands, even if in opposition to their 
master’s. 

It annoyed John Arrington that his son was 
not known to be the heir to his uncle; that in 
the eyes of others, this object of his fond hopes 
‘was no other than a common youth. He at last 
wrote to his uncle, reminding him of his prom- 
ise, and asking him to acknowledge Philip as 
the inheritor of his property. 

The answer was short and unsatisfactory ; the 
old man merely reminded him that he was not 
dead yet, that his will did not go into effect until 
that event should happen, and that there might 
yet be a score of young Arringtons born ere he 
left the world. As a characteristic finish, he 
begged permission to inform him that young 
Herbert was now a man, and in all probability 
would soon marry. 

Since the birth of his own son, Mr. Arrington 
had lost that ill feeling towards his cousin that 
he once indulged; but now his animosity re- 
turned with double force, and he dreaded to hear 
his name spoken, lest it should be accompanied 
with ill tidings. 

It was at this unlacky time that a letter arriv- 
ed from his uncle Herbert, announcing the ap- 
proaching marriage of Eveline and young Her- 
bert. The writer thought it his duty to announce 
the news to her father, but merely as a matter of 
form, not dreaming that he would object to so 
favorable an alliance for his daughter. 

‘Words cannot express Mr. Arrington’s feel- 
ings on perusing this letter; but when the first 
emotions of rage and annoyance were over, he 
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wrote an answer little in accordance with their 
expectations. He insisted on all such ideas be- 
ing immediately givea up, on pain of the instant 
removal of his daughter; and gave more than 
suffielent reason to delay the marriage in the 
coaree terms in which he spoke of the young 
man. To his daaghter he wrote a fierce, angry 
deaunciasion of her wilfal and presumptuous in- 
tention, threatening to instantly take her from 
those who, he said, were teaching her to forget 
her parent, and act in disobedience to his wishes. 

To the young couple, these letters brought 
sadnese and sorrow ; but Herbert tried the effect 
of an appeal to his feelings, and also reminded 
him of the promise given at the time the girls 
came under his charge. But remonstrances and 
appeals were alike vain, and Herbert and Eve- 
line were obliged to give up all bright prospects 
for the present, trusting to him to make some 
favorable change in their affairs. 

It was about this time, and only a few days 
after receiving his nephew’s letter, that Philip 
Arrington, the old and tottering man, the wo- 
man hater, the miser, gave up all his lifetime 
resolutions, and married. In some law suit he 
had accidentally become acquainted with a wid- 
ow lady, by the name of Brown. It happened 
that Mrs. Brown’s evidence was of great use to 
the old lawyer, and he had several times called 
at her house. During these visits he had been 
struck with the beauty of Mrs. Brown’s young 
daughter; all his prejudices melted away, and 
he made her an offer of his hand. It was of 
coarse refused, and then the old man commenced 
a series of attacks on the widow’s property that 
at last, left her dependent on him for a home. 
He had calculated well on the success of his ma- 
neeuvres, and when the alternative came, that 
the widow should leave her home, or Maria be- 
come his wife, he was not surprised that the 
tender, loving girl should sacrifice herself for her 
mother’s sake. 

They were married very privately, and few 
‘event of his most intimate acquaintances were 
aware of the fact. Her mother was suffered to 
remain in her home, with a very trifling sum to 
maintain her; and the old miser’s establishment 
was the same as ever, save that a sweet, sunny 
face, and a graceful figure, fitted through the 
old dark rooms like a prisoned angel. The old 
housekeeper, jealous of the young wife, strove 
to render her lot as uncomfortable as possible ; 
and the poor girl was often inclined to think that 
better had she braved the worst, and supported 
her mother with her labor, than thus have doom- 
od herself to certain misery. Of course, Philip 
did not inform his brother and nephew of this 
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change in his affairs, wishing to avoid all com- 
ments on his inconsistency, and also to give 
them an unpleasant surprise, should it be possi- 
ble to maintain the secret until his death. 

Not satisfied with the prohibition he had given 
to his daughter’s marriage, John Arrington paid 
a visit to his long neglected children, and had 
the happiness of finding that his cousin, disap- 
pointed of obtaining Eveline’s hand, was on the 
eve of a journey to the continent. He was as- 
tonished at the improvement a few years had 
made in his children, and much struck with the 
loveliness of Grace, who was a very little girl 
when he last saw her. Instead of a pale, sickly 
looking child, he beheld a beautifal young girl, 
whose slender form and happy, childlike move- 
ments filled him with admiration. He watched 
her attentively as she flitted through the room, 
now hastening to perform some kind office for 
her she called mother, and anon flying to the 
side of her adopted father to bespeak his sympa- 
thy for some destitute protege of her own. The 
father’s heart swelled with bitter feelings as he 
witnessed the marks of affection his children 
bestowed on others, and reflected that all this 
love he had flung away. 

It was impossible for Eveline to disguise her 
sorrow at the approaching departure of young 
Herbert, and equally impossible for her to re- 
ceive her father with even a show of fondness, 
while suffering from his cruel caprice. The tear- 
fal eyes and pale cheeks of the sorrowful girl 
more than once inclined him to revoke his unjust 
commands, but the thought of another ever tak- 
ing the place of his darling son, quickly drove 
such relentings from his heart. : 

Mr. Arrington returned home; Herbert and 
Eveline parted with their troth-plight unbroken, 
and their faith unchanged; and Grace was 
obliged to comfort her dear friends for the loss 
of their son, and cheer her sister with hopes of 
better days. All unconscious of the passion so 
fatal to Eveline’s peace, she felt the deepest 
compassion for her misery, and viewed with sad 
surprise the crushing grief that at times over- 
whelmed her. She could understand her aunt’s 
quiet sadness, and her uncle’s reveries, and knew 
how to cheer the one and to dissipate the other ; 
but her sister’s passionate distress frightened 
her, and she mentally resolved to shun the dan- 
gers of love. She could not imagine that any 
stranger would ever usurp the place now occu- 
pied in her heart by her adopted parents, or that 
any home would ever seem so pleasant as the 
one where her happy young years had been 
spent. To her, the deceitful passion, with all 
ite train of hopes and fears, and sentimental 
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longings, and mysterious sympathies, was a seal- 
ed book, and she felt little inclination to pene- 
trate the hidden secret. 

Eveline and Grace Arrington were as unlike 
in their dispositions as in looks, and few would 
have thought they were eo near a relationship to 
each other, to judge by the difference in all their 
thoughts, habits and actions. 

Eveline was like her father—a tall, stately fig- 
ure, perfect features, and at times a proudly 
flashing eye, gave an idea of haughtiness rather 
repelling on a first acquaintance ; but she pos- 
sessed rare virtues, and, thanks to the carefal 
training of her youth, her faults were few and 
not conspicuous. From earliest childhood she 
had loved her cousin, and been beloved in re- 
turn; and having no inducement to flirt with 
others, it was for Herbert, and for him alone, 
that the dark eyes sent forth joyous flashes, the 
rayen tresses were disposed in the most bewitch- 
ing manner, and the most becoming robes were 
donned. To others, Eveline was coldly polite, 
or proudly indifferent; and, when displeased, 
could speak sharp cutting words, too bitter to be 
easily forgotten or forgiven. It was this peculi- 
arity that had caused ber to be more feared than 
loved by those on whom she did not condescend 
to bestow her affection ; bat Herbert and Grace 
had no cause to complain of lack of kindness; 
on them she bestowed an intensity of love, and 
they seemed to occupy her whole heart. 

But far different was the disposition of the 
lovely Grace. Too kind and tender to inflict 
pain herself, she invariably sought to heal the 
wounds her sister caused, and rarely failed in 
administering a balm for injured feelings; for 
who could stand the bewitching eloquence of 
one 80.good, so beautiful, and so fall of sympa 
thy for all trouble? Little wonder was it then, 
that with her attractions, Grace Arrington was 
the object of numerons attentions, or that her 
adopted parents a¢ times feared that another 
would soon rob them of their pet daughter. But 
Grace received the offerings to her charms with 
the most childish simplicity, and wonld gaily 
repeat to her mother the fine compliments be- 
stowed on her by her friends, as she indiscrimi- 
nately termed her acquaintances of both sexes. 
If jested with on the score of her lovers, ehe 
would shake back her bright curls, and with a 
merry light in her blue eyes, and her lips wreath- 
ed in smiles, deny the charge, again and again 
declaring that she knew not the meaning of the 
word love. 

“Why, Grace!” her mother would exclaim, 
“what a little deceiver you must be!” while the 
father would look up from his reading with a 
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look of pretended reproach on his countenance. 

“©, mama! I don’t mean that,” Grace would 
exclaim, putting her arms fondly round her 
neck; “but that love that makes people sigh 
and weep, and look pale.” And she would 
glance aeross the room at her sister, who, lost in 
a reverie, was unconscious of the conversation. 

But Grace was to see the day when she also 
should “sigh and weep, and look pale ;” when 
she should learn the difference between love, the 
master passion, and that fond affection she bore 
to her relations. 

Soon after Herbert’s departure, their list of 
visitors had been increased by the arrival at 
home of a Major Bradford, a distant cousin of 
the Arrington family, and an old school chum of 
Herbert Arrington, senior. He had been on for- 
eign service for many years, and on his return to 
England, hastened to renew the old friendship 
with his cousin. 

As the major’s regiment was quartered not far 
from his cousin’s home, he soon formed the habit 
of spending a portion of each day in the society 
of the beautiful young girls who adorned it; and 
they, in return, were pleased With a friend who 
united the many agreeable and interesting quali- 
ties of their new acquaintance. 

Major Bradford was handsome, rich, and fifty- 
one. In early life he had formed one or two at- 
tachments, but his peculiar life had prevented his 
ever becoming very deeply attached to any lady. 
As he advanced in life he gave up all thought of 
forming an alliance, and though many would have 
rejoiced in being the choice of the handsome 
major, he contented himself with a uniform friend- 
Tiness of manner to all ladies. 

On Eveline and her sister he bestowed an un- 
usual share of attention—partly on account of 
their sad history, and partly because he found 
them superior to the generality of young ladies. 
He was particularly pleased with Grace, but’ at 
first the preference was not mutual—the gay girl 
professing herself afraid of one who had seen so 
much of life; 90 she was rather shy of him at 
first. But as month after month passed on, and 
the agreeable major still continued his visits, a 
great change was perceptible in the looks and 
manners of Grace ; she no longer moved through 
the house with sweet songs on her lips, and ap- 
peared very sad at times. But her color bright- 
ened, and her eye sparkled, as the hour drew 
near when the major usually called, and when 
duty prevented his appearance, would sigh and 
look pale, and even give way to a few secret tears. 

That their darling was much changed, the pa- 
rents were painfully assured, and they also camo 
to @ correct conclusion in regard to the cause; 
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but as to whom the person was, they were at fault. 
They both supposed it to be a young man, who 
had always been one of Grace’s most ardent 
admirers, and were satisfied with'her choice. 

Mrs. Arrington and Eveline were going out 
one morning to pay some visits, and after vainly 
coaxing Grace (who pleaded a headache) to ac- 
company them, insisted on her resting in her 
darkened room until their return; but scarcely 
were they out of sight, when she rose from her 
couch, and proceeded to arrange her hair and 
dress with unusual pains. She then descended 
to the parlor, and seating herself at the instru- 
ment, commenced practising a beautifal and dif- 
ficult piece of music, lent to her by the major. 

She had succeeded in conquering the diffical- 
ties, and was playing with animation and spirit, 
when startled by the sound of a step she looked 
round, and the major was beside her. With a 
start and a blush she half rose from her seat, but 
recovering herself welcomed him, began to talk 
about the music, and requested him to explain 
some parts that still puzzled her a little. The 
conversation soon became animated, and she for- 
got her first awkwardness at having to receive 
him alone. The major strove to be entertaining, 
the more as he saw how happy his young com- 
panion was in his society ; and after prolonging 
his stay to an unusual length, took his leave, 
with the conviction, that of all charming young 
woman, Grace was the most bewitching. 

That night, long after Eveline had slumbered, 
did Grace sit at her window and muse on the 
events of the day; and at the same hour the 
major was alone in his room, his head resting on 
his hand, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire 
burning cheerily in the grate. And as he gazed, 
@ golden-haired vision seemed to rise at his side,. 
and loving blue eyes were turned inquiringly to- 
his own; and he again heard a sweet voice ask 
gentle questions, and again watched little white 
hands and slender fingers fly over the keys. “4 

“What folly!” exclaimed the major, hastily! 
rising. “Such a mere child, and at my tinfOCsf 
life, too!”. And he sought to banish his musi? s 
in slumber; but again he saw that bright vie’un, 
heard that sweet voice, and again felt the touch’ 
of those soft hands. With the morning came 
recollection and resolution, and he again said, 
“ What folly 1” 

It was almost a year after Philip Arrington 
had written his nephew the letter mentioned be- 
fore, when the news came that the old man was 
dead—news only too welcome to the expectant 
nephew and his son. As the brother and nephew 
were requested to attend the faneral ceremony, 
and be present at the reading of the will, they 
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lost no time in journeying into B—shire, and 
arrived in time to join the few mourners that at- 
tended the old miser to his last resting-place. 

On returning to his late home, an elderly gen- 
tleman—a lawyer, and an intimate acquaintance 
of the deceased—produced the will and proceed- 
ed to break the seals. Ere he opened it, how- 
ever, he looked round on the group of anxious 
faces, and with a grim smile, said “he supposed 
all present were familiar with the intentions of 
the deceased in relation to the disposal of his 
fortune?” Murmurs of “ yes” sounded through 
the room, and John Arrington drew a long breath, 
as if oppressed with some evil foreboding. The 
old lawyer then proceeded to read the will, which 
was very brief, merely mentioning small legacies 
to his brother and his son; and his nephew, John 
Arrington and his son ; and bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to the “youngest of the name of 
Arrington.” When it was finished, the old man 
carefully folded up the parchment, and interrupt- 
ing the congratalations all present were shower- 
ing on young Philip, who stood proudly beside 
his father, he gravely asked them if they would 
like to see the heir. 

Each one looked at the other in astonishment ; 
but John Arrington exclaimed in despairing ac- 
cents, “By heavens! I knew there was some 
treachery!” and sank, pale and fainting, into a 
chair, while every eye was turned to the opening 
door, and beheld with wonder the entrance of a 
fair and delicate looking girl, bearing an infant 
in her arms, 

The truth soon flashed on every one present. 
The old man had married, intending to disap- 
point the hopes of his relations by leaving his 
property to his wife; but Providence had sent 

shim a little son, who of course became the heir. 
4 Shortly after the child’s birth, death called the 
+ old man away. 

To John Arrington this unexpected shock 
Pyoxed fatal; he barely lived to reach his home ; 
b¥vahile speech and reason lasted, he ceased 

impress on his uncle his wishes respecting 
children. After the father’s death, Herbert 
‘was speedily summoned home, the prohibition to 
his alliance with Eveline having been removed, 
and with joyful haste obeyed the welcome man- 
date ; and on his arrival preparations were made 
for a speedy celebration of their marriage. 

The clouds were removed from the brow of 
the young betrothed ; but as her sister grew hap- 
pier, so did Grace lose her gaiety, and at length 
excited the serious fears of her friends by her 
altered looks. But since that happy day, when 
she had received Major Bradford alone, poor 
Grace had suffered all the misery of uncertainty 
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and disappointment, arising from the strange 
alteration in her friend’s manner, and the an- 
usual coolness with which he treated her. He 
no longer appeared to take any interest in her 
music, no longer offered to accompany her in 
her visits of charity to the neighboring cottages, 
and so seldom addressed her in conversation 
that she at last ceased to address him, and a 
coldness gradually grew up between them. In 
vain she tried to recollect some word or act of 
hers that might have given offence; in vain she 

strove to banish him from her mind; and all 

unused to care and anxiety, she daily grew paler. 

Tt was now that the young man, before alluded. 
to, solicited Mr. Arrington’s permission for the 
honor of his daughter’s hand, but at the same 
time acknowledged he had not received very 
flattering encouragement from the lady. Pleased 
| with this opportunity of discovering her senti- 
ments, Mr. Arrington volunteered to plead his 
cause with Grace, and dismissed the young gen- 
tleman with a heart fall of hope. He kept his 
word, and used every argument to induce her to 
listen favorably to his suit, but without success, 
and she at last reproached him with wishing to 
get rid of her. 

“My child, that is not like yourself,” was his 
gentle answer. ‘“ You know I only study your 
happiness, and I think it can be best promoted 
by a union with one so worthy in every respect 
as this young man. Bat I will urge you no 
more, and only ask if there is any hope that you 
may change your mind ?” 

“No—never! Give him no reason to think I 
can ever look favorably on his suit, for that is 
impossible.” 

“Grace, my poor child, there is some mystery 
here ; and you could not speak so decidedly were 
you not aware that another possessed your heart. 
Why will you not place confidence in my age 
and experience, and let me know the secret of 





all your sorrow ?” 

“T will tell all, father,” the young girl pas- 
sionately exclaimed. “I do love another; but 
he knows it not, and my love is not returned.” 

That evening Major Bradford announced his 
intention of soon leaving England. “He had 
lived so long abroad that his native land had be- 
come distasteful to him.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when 
Grace, who had been seated beside her father, 
leaned against his shoulder, and with alow moan 
fainted away. The heat of the room had over 
powered her, they all said ; but as Mr. Arrington 
bore her to her chamber, he knew differently, 
and in his own mind resolved to make an effort 





to save her from despair. 
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That night, when the major left, his friend ac 
companied him, and with all due regard for 
Grace’s delicacy, made known his suspicions. 
Words cannot describe the delight of Major 
Bradford at this unlooked-for happiness, and he 
even feared to indulge in the hope that it was 
true, lest disappointment should be his lot. 

“T cannot realize it yet,” he said to his friend 
at parting, “‘after struggling so long with feel- 
ings that I imagined were hopeless, to hear that 
my own blindness hindered my happiness.” 

There was soon a great improvement in the 
health and spirits of Grace Arrington. Blessed 
with a return of affection, she resumed her ac- 
castomed gaiety, spreading light around her. 

Major Bradford was devoted in his attentions 
to his young betrothed ; and if at times a fear 
crossed his mind when he remembered the dis- 
parity of their ages, the consciousness of pos- 
sessing her innocent and confiding heart banish- 
ed his vague uneasiness. He gratified her by 
taking all possible interest in the bridal prepara- 
tions, and not even young Herbert could play 
the lover with a better grace than did the accom- 
plished major, whose tenderness kept a perpetual 
watch over the happiness of his bride. 

At last there was a double wedding in Mr. 
Arrington’s beautiful parlor, and the house was 
filled with gay guests; and Mrs. Arrington vain- 
ly tried to keep back her tears, as she listened to 
the words that gave her darling to another. And 
then the parting came, and Mr. Arrington took 
the young girl in his arms, and invoking a bless- 
ing on her head, gave her to her husband, who 
led her to the carriage, and in a few moments she 
was whirled away from the scenes of her youth. 

But Major Bradford had provided a splendid 
home for his lovely young bride, and Grace 
found herself surrounded with all the luxuries 
that wealth can procure, and which his long resi- 
dence abroad had rendered necessary to her hus- 
band’s comfort. 

Herbert and Eveline made their home with 
their parents, and the old couple lived long to 
enjoy the happiness of their children, and died 
surrounded by them and their grand-children. 
Philip Arrington’s young widow was rewarded 
for her self-sacrifice by having a comfortable 
home to give her mother in her old age; and a 
few years after that painful period in her life, 
married a highly respectable man, and had the 
happiness of seeing her son grow up a very dif- 
ferent character from his father. John Arring- 
ton’s son, after the death of his father, refused to 
own his relations, and went to London. Here 
he lived « short life of dissipation, and died in 
solitary poverty ere he rcached twenty years. 
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THE VEILED PICTURE. 

A story is told of two artist lovers, both of 
whom sought the hand of a noted painter’s 
daughter. And the question, which of the two 
should possess himself of the prize so earnestly 
coveted by both, having come finully to the fath- 
er, he promised to give his child to the one that 
could paint the lest. So each strove for the 
maiden, with the highest skill his genius could 
command. One painted a picture of fruit, and 
displayed it to the father’s {aspection in a beau- 
tifal grove, where gry birds sang sweetly among 
the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in the luxa- 
riance of bountiful: life. Presently the birds 
came down to the canvass of the young painter, 
and attempted to eat the fruit he had pictured 
there. In his surprise and joy at the young ar- 
tist’s skill, the father declared that no one could 
triumph over that. 

Soon, however, the second lover came with his 
picture, and it was veiled. 

“ Take the veil from your painting,” said the 
old man. 

“T leave that to you,” said the young artist 
with simplicity. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden 
then approached the veiled picture, and attempt- 
ed to uncover it. Butimagine his astonishment, 
when, as he attempted to take off the veil, he 
found the veil itself tobe a picture! We need 
not say who was the lucky lover; for if the ar 
tist, who deosived the birds by skill in painting 
fruit, manifested great powers of art, he who 
could go veil his canvass with the pencil as to de- 
ceive a skilfnl master, was surely the greatest ar- 
tist—N. Y. Atlas. 


A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 

A young lady, residing in the arrondissement 
of Poitiers, France, has conceived the idea of 
putting herself up in a lottery. There are to be 
300 tickets, 1000 francs each, and to the fortu- 
nate winter she will give herself and the 300,000 
francs as dowry. ‘he lady has attached some 
prudent conditions to the tickets. She will onl; 
sell them to persons whom she may think will’ 
suit her, and to ascertain that point, exacts a half 
hour’s conversation with each applicant. There 
is no limit of age impesed, and more than one 
ticket may be taken by one person. The lottery 
will be drawn on the 25th of November next, at 
the Mayor's office of the town where she resides. 
A of Englishmen have becams 
purchasers, and others are flocking in from all 
quarters.—London Examiner. 

+ 
SOCIETY IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 

In no place is fashion so observed asin this 
capital ; this shows how unripe our development. 
is; our way of ing is foreign to us. In 
Europe, people merely dress; we always are in 
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costume, and therefore we aro id of the 
sleeves being too large, ot the colar beitg too 
narrow. In Paris, people fear nothing but being. 


dressed without taste; in London, they fear 
nothing but catching a cold; in Italy everybody 

es as he likes. But was one to exhibit the 
ion of the Newsky promenade at St. Peters-’ 
burgh, those battalions all alike in their fast but- 
toned coats, an Englishmas would believe them 
to be a division of policemen.—LHerzen’s Siberia. 
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HOPE ON. 





‘View not the past with sorrow, 
O, banish all regret— 

Hope whispers on the morrow, 
“We may be happy yet.” 
Thank God for every blessing, 
Pray for his care in need; 
That goodly gift possessing, 

Thou wilt be blest indeed. 


In every life there is a scene 
Of bitter grief to all, 

And oft doth memory’s darts, I ween, 
‘Those fearful scenes recall. 

But though our early life was clouded 
By cares we can’t forget, 

Let each bitter thought be shrouded, 
And we may be happy yet. 
torr 


THE SURVEYOR. 





BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 





‘Tue hot summer sun beat down on the Albany 
road on one day in the year 1777, as-a tired 
and dusty traveller turned his feet to Deacon 
Hawley’s red farm-house, just beyond the west- 
ern slope of the Green Mountains. Lifting the 
latch with the assurance of one used to the sim- 
ple and hospitable country ways, he inquired 
of those within if he might be provided with some 
refreshment in the shape of a bowl of bread and 
milk, or any other eatable which might be at 
hand. 

He had travelled far, he said, and finding it 
getting about noon, and being tired and hungry, 
he had made bold to stop at the first dwelling 
he met with. 

“ Certainly, friend, certainly ;” replied the hon- 
est deacon, who had just come in from the field 
with his son Nathan. “Sit down and make 
yourself at home. We're just about taking a 
snack ourselves, and if you'll step into the back 
room with us presently, and help clear the table, 
we shall be very glad of your assistance. Rath- 
ex dusty travellin’, hey ?” 

“ Quite. It’s worse than anything I’ve seen 
this summer,” replied the stranger, as he follow- 
ed his host into the adjoining room. 

“ Wife, sir,” said the deacon, waving his hand 
towards a rather comely-looking dame. “‘ Niece 
Emma, Mr. —— ah, what may I call your name, 
sir?” 

“Tall my name Lewis,” replied the stranger. 

“ Ah, yes, Lewis. Wife, just put on a bowl 
with some milk. Let me help you, sir, to some 
of the meat. No relation to any of the Lewises 
around here, are you?” 
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“No, sir. I came from ten miles this side of 
Burlington.” 

“Ah, long way that, Any news going on at 
the lakes?” 

“Not much, when I left. Our people were 
not gaining ground much there.” 

“No, no. It is a hard match for our raw sol- 
diers, against that army of Burgoyne’s, all in fine 
discipline, with plenty of material, and no lack 
of king’s money to back them. Nathan, 
Nathan, you and your old father must not sneak 
at home much longer, now that affairs are getting 
to the pinch. Well, there are our names on the 
list, and when they want us, our old queen’s arms 
are ready.”” 

Young Lewis (for the stranger could not have 
been more than twenty-one) nodded his head in 
assent to the patriotic sentiment, and applied him- 
self to the viands, in the discussion of which he 
was not so much absorbed as to be insensible 
to the presence of the female portion of the 
family. He was a gallant, quick eyed young fel- 
low, with a sunburnt cheek, and a frank, prepos- 
sessing countenance. Such an one is never want 
ing in sympathy with the fair sex, wheresoever 
its representatives be found, or however scanty be 
the personal attractions which they may chance 
to possess. But neither Dame Hawley nor her 
niece was deficient in this respect, making dus 
allowance for the touch of age on the features of 
the elder. The niece sat opposite to Lewis as 
the table, and he could not, if he had chosen, 
have avoided turning his eyes frequently upon 
her. He thought that never in his life had he 
met more innocent and charming countenance. 
Nay, he might even have impaired his appetite 
for the food before him, had he not, taking warn- 
ing from a rising blush, made his eyes if not his 
mind more attentive to the play of his knife and 
fork. He therefore copied as closely as he 
might, the example of the deacon and Nathan, 
and had tolerably satisfied the cravings of his 
appetite by the time that the others were ready 
to draw from the table. i 

“ Going south, friend ?” inquired his host, as 
they rose together. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. “At least, no 
great distance. I am on surveying business, con- 
nected with the New York dispute. We Ver 
monters, having just declared our independence 
of York State, are about running the boundary 
line, and Iam going to operate in the lower part 
of the State. I sent a few instruments before 
me, and expected to meet one of my assistants at 
the village back. However, he failed me, and I 
did not think it worth my while to wait.” 

“T should think the York assembly might 
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know by this time how the matter is likely to 
equi,” observed the deacon. “ They’re making 
trouble without any use; and at this time above 
al things. Why, there was Squire Briggs, who 
lives at Brandridge just across the line, came to 
me-ewhile ago, and wanted to get me to take a 
warrant asa York justice of peace. The var- 
mint! I saw what his game was, right off. 
Squire, says I, I’ll—wal, I did come nigh saying 
what I should be rather sorry for. But I sent 
him away with a flee in his ear.” 

Once started on the subject, the good deacon 
displayed considerable warmth of feeling. He 
dilated on charters, territorial government, and 
popular rights, interposing a brief essay on the 
history of the Hampshire grants. Lewis rendered 
ail the attention he was able to bestow, while 
Emma, as she busied herself in removing the 
Gishes, regarded her uncle with admiration as 
being a paragon of historic and juridical know]- 
efige. Meanwhile the “ yes sirs,” and “no sirs,” 
of Lewis, were applied a little at random, from 
the fact that his thoughts centered to the liquid 
blue eyes of the niece, rather than to the weather- 


stained brow of the farmer. 
“ Sorry you are going,” said the good natured 
deacon, as Lewis rose to take leave. “If youare 


gving to be about here, as you say, just drop in 
and see us. We don’t fall in with much com- 
pany here, especially now, when so many of our 
people are over onder looking after Burgoyne. 
Bo come as often as youcan.” 

And Lewis did come, once and again. His 
employment detained him for some two or three 
weeks in the neighborhood, and within that time 
he found frequent opportunity to visit the deacon’s 
family, into whose favor he much ingratiated 
himeelf. From this partiality, however, we must 
except Nathan, who regarded Lewis with most 
decided coolness. The secret of his dislike lay 
in the fact that he posseseed a most decided re- 
gard for his fair cousin, and feared, with good 
reason, the intrusion of the young surveyor. And 
his jealous watchfulness presently found sufficient 
to poison his own peace, and to force on his no- 
fice the growing attachment between Emma and 
Lewis. With the latter he had more than once 
endeavored to frame a quarrel, but without suc- 
cess, till one evening, after Lewis had left the 
house, young Hawley who met him on the road- 
side, remarked in a sncering manner, that for a 
peaceful surveyor he seemed to know a deal 
about camp matters and military evolutions ; at 
least, if one were to judge by his conversation. 

“I daresay,” he continued, “that you think 
‘we raw bushwhackers will take down all you say 
for gospel.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” said Lewis, 
flushing red at the rude tone of the speaker. 

“Mean?” retorted the other, impetuously. 
“Why, that we have had enough of your high- 
bred airs. I, for one, am not going to ‘whoa’ 
and ‘gee’ with your counterfeit pretensions any 
longer. There’s some foxy trick or other about 
you; who knows that you are not a tory spy, or 
something equally bad ?” 

Lewis, in his surprise and anger at this unex- 
pected address, made a step forward, as if with 
the intention of instantly repaying the insult. 

“Hands off, my lad!” exclaimed Hawley, 
throwing himself into an attitude of defence. 
“Bullying wont go down with me.” 

The other made no reply, but biting his lips 
till the blood came, turned away, followed by a 
low laugh from Nathan. 

“T rather guess I’ve put his nose out of joint 
for awhile,” said the young farmer, looking with 
a sullen smile on the receding figure of Lewis. 

‘Whatever might have been the cause, the lat 
ter did not appear at the deacon’s, where his ab- 
sence caused repeated remark. Nathan anxious- 
ly observed the fact that Emma evidently missed 
the visits of the young surveyor, and had lost 
much of her accustomed cheerfulness in conse- 
quence. By all the arts and assiduities which 
he could bring, he endeavored to recommend 
himself in place of the absent gallant. But his 
efforts were all in vain. At last his patience 
gave way to despair. 

“ Why is it,” he said to.her one day when they 
were alone, “ why is it that you treat me with 
such coldness? Why is itthat you pay no regard 
to the affection which you know I entertain 
for you? Is it because you love this stranger, 
who came, with a smooth, and most likely a ly- 
ing tongue, no one really knows from whence, or 
on what business? I believe that he and his 
stories are alike false and deceitful. Do not 
then despise my honest love, and cling to the re- 
membrance of one, who is, very like, a counter 
feit, and who, at any rate, seems little inclined to 
present himself again before those who may 
ehance to detect his real character. Do you 
know that I fancy him to be a British or tory spy, 
or something of the sort? Doubtless he is well 
enough pleased to amuse himself on his travels 
by playing with the affections of a trustful coun 
try-girl like yourself.” 

Emma seized her cousin’s hand, and bursting 
into tears, rested her head on his shoulder. 

“ Nathan,” she said, “ you wrong me, craelly 
wrong me. Ido not despise you, nor am I un- 
grateful for your kind offices. But I cannot 
give you the love which I acknowledge that I 
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entertain for another. He lovesme. Do not be 
harsh, I pray you, in your thoughts of me, or in 
your surmises with regard to him. I own that 
there is a mystery about him. He has hinted as 
much to me, and in a manner which showed that 
he himself was opposed to the necessity of con- 
cealment. He told me, when we parted, that it 
would be long before we should meet again, 
very probably not till the close of the war. I fear 
that your surmises are in some part true. Yet 
do not be unjust. Honorable men have disguis- 
ed themselves as spies ere now, and at all events 
I cannot believe he is a dishonorable man. 
Rely upon it, if ever in arms against our cause, 
he surely entertains no ill design againstus. But 
he knows as well as yourself, that I would 
never marry an enemy to my country. Do not 
then be unkind to me,Nathsn, nor take advantage 
of what I have told you. I will love you as 
a sister would, and let that suffice, since I can 
go no further in my regard.” 

“Say no more, Emma,” replied her cousin. 
“T see it is vain to reason with you. I will take 
no unfair advantage, though I wish that the day 
had néver shone which brought his unlucky vis- 
age to our house.” 

‘The summer passed on, and the routine of the 
farm was scarce interrupted by the sound of the 
distant war. But about the middle of August, 
and past noonday, a horseman galloped up to 
the ficld near the roadside in which the deacon 
and his son were at work. The rider took off 
his three cornered hat, and waving it, shouted : 

“Deacon, the time has come. Stark has or- 
dered out all the militis, every one that can carry 
agan. The British and Hessians are marching 
towards Bennington. To camp then, to camp!” 

So saying he dashed off to spread the alarm 
which before midnight had flown a handred 
miles. In less than half an hour, the deacon and 
Nathan were on their way towards the encamp- 
ment which Stark had formed not far from Ben- 
nington village. On their arrival they were im- 
mediately assigned their places, and on the fol- 
lowing morn were under march to meet the 
enemy. They fell in with advanced parties of 
the latter, consisting for the most part of Indian 
auxiliaries, and sharp skirmishes continued 
during the rest of the day, resulting much to the 
discouragement of these unstable savages. The 
next day a storm of rain poured down, and both 
armites remained inactive for the greater part. 
But the morrow arrived, the eventful moment 
when Stark, in the pithy and homely speech 
which has made his name immortal, nervod his 
rude levies to the fatal charge. The word was 
given, and with a single cheer the motley colored 
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ranka swept steadily but with accelerating speed, 
on the entrenchments of theenemy. The dead- 
ly cannon swept through them, but not a heart 
wavered. Once more, and with a wild husza, 
the mountain men pouring over the breast-work, 
grappled with their foes. The contest was a 
desperate one. Farmer Hawley and his son 
were separated from each other at the commence- 
ment, and in the hand-to-hand struggle which 
ensued, the former was closely pressed, and 
would certainly have fallen by the bayonet of a 
Hessian, had not the deadly thrust been warded 
off by the sword of an English officer. 

“ Lewis!” exclaimed the deacon, as his mus- 
ket fairly dropped from his hand in amazement. 
Atthis moment Nathan rushed up. 

“Take that, you traitorous spy,” he shouted, 
discharging his piece at Lewis. His bullet 
passed through the cap of the latter as he bore 
back with the troops whom he vainly sought to 
rally. He was seen to wave his hand with a 
gesture of deprecation, while an expression of 
pain flitted across his stained features. 

“Hold, Nathan!” said the old deacon, laying 
his hand on his son’s arm. “ Whatever be his 
deserts, remember that to him I owe my life. 
Harm him not.” 

Nathan’s eyes shone with a fierce sparkle, and 
shaking his clenched hand towards the retreating 
foe: “Let him go then,” he said, “for this 
once. Bat the next time we meet, we will not 
part so easily. I wonder how Emma will be 
pleased to find that her favorite has turned out 
to be nething more nor less than a British spy ” 

The bravery and discipline of the enemy were 
exeited to the utmost against the impetuous valor 
of the mountain militia, but in two hours from 
the commencement of the bath, the regulars 
were forced to fly. They were pursued by the 
Americans, who, scorning the restraint of their 
commanders, sped onward in hasty disorder and 
were thus near offering the enomy an opportuni- 
ty to retrieve their misfortune, since Colonel 
Breyman, with a large reinforcement from Bus- 
goyne’s army, was rapidly approaching the scens 
of action. The fugitives gained fresh hope, and 
rallied to renew the fight. But at this critical 
moment, when’ victory seemed ready to desert the 
mountain fing, the sound of fife and dram ap- 
proached from the eastward. The first files of 
Warner’s long-expected New Hatupshire regi 
ment appear in the distance, hurrying to shame 
the efforts of thetr fellow-patriots. They march 
on to anticipate the enemy. The scattered sol- 
diery regain their ranks and hasten forward. The 
bette commences again with redoubled violence ; 
but at sunset all is over. The fame of Benning- 
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ton is sealed afresh, and one more advantage gain- 
ed towards the assurance of American freedom. 

Years passed béfore English foot again 
touched the mountain soil. The laram of war 
ceased from the land, and the soldier laid by the 
destroying sword for the peaceful scythe and 
plough. Yet time.and death remained at work. 
A virulent epidemic carried off the worthy dea- 
con and his wife in the midst of a hale and well 
spent life. The property passed into the bands 
of Nathan without provision for the young niece. 
The deacon had intended to make a will which 
should ensure her a fit maintenance, but had de- 
ferred the falfilment of his intention till he was 
strack down by sudden death. Emma, left des- 
titute, took refage in the cottage of an aged rela- 
tive, and, by persevering toil, gained a scanty 
maintenance. She was deaf to the wishes of 
Nathan, to be his wife. Her steady disconrage- 
ment of-his advances made him gloomy and mo- 
rose; and Emma, besides the griefs she hed al- 
ready experienced, felt an added pain in encoun- 
tering his vindictive glanees. 

One evening on the anniversary of the Benning- 
ton battle, a stranger alighted from his horse at 
the door of the village inn. His dress was soru- 
pulously plain, but there was something in his 
appearance that impressed the chance beholders 
with the sense of superior station. On entering 
the public room and inquiring for the host, Lewis 
(for it was he) was informed that the landlord 
‘was absent but would soon wait on him. 

Having given his horse in charge, Lewis was 
shown into a private apartment. Saon steps 
approached, the door opened, and Nathan Haw- 
ley stood before his astonished guest. He hardly 
entered the room ere he recoiled, asd his counte- 
nance, agitated by a hateful recognition, became 
overspread with a ghastly pallor; Lewis instant- 
ly sprang forward with oatstretched hands to de- 
tain him. 

“Stay, Nathan,” he said, “and listen to me. 
I never harmed you knowingly. If I have cross- 
ed your path in love, or caused you suffering, 
know that I, too, have saffered, have endured 
suspense, fear and doubting. Of what is past I 
now say nothing. Fortune has buffeted me sare- 
ly since I was in arms against’ you ; but at last 
she has Jooked on me with favor. I have re- 
cently become Lord March by the death ofa pre- 
vious heir, I have seized the first opportunity 
to return to a spot I have never forgotten, for the 
purpose of putting to proof the hopes I never 
ceased to entertain, whatever may be the founda- 
tion on which I have rested them. Let us not be 
enemies, I pray you. Suffer me to claim you as 
a friend, a beother.” 
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For a moment Nathan did not answer. The 
veins in his forehead swelled, his lips quivered 
with struggling emotions. 

“ You have conquered me,” he said, at last. 
“ But it is through fer that you conquer. She 
loves you still; but she is dying by inches. I, 
for one, had supposed you but trifled with her 
affections. Perhaps she, herself, began to fear 
the same. But I will’say no more. Go, bid 
her live and be happy, even though it be at the 
expense of my own happiness.” 

“ You are a noble fellow,” said Lord March; 
“and there is many a fair one who would gladly 
repair your disappointment. Mark me well, 
Nathan, when I tell you that it will not be long 
before you will find a mate by whom my words 
willbe proved true. But I maust hasten to find 
her, in search of whom I came. Many thanks 
for inspiring me with the belief that I am not yet 
forgotten !”” 

We will not describe.the meeting of the long 
separated lovers, témpered .in its gladness by 
some saddening memories on either side. But 
joy isa modicine more potent than all the drugs 
of science, and in a few weeks, Lord March bore 
away to English halls a blushing New-England 
bride. A year later her husband received a long 
letter from Nathan, announcing his marriage with 
one of her own schoolmates, a lovely and amiable 
girl. 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES. 


Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress; 
and the extravagance of the favorites of the se- 
raglio ia particular is proverbial. A correspon- 
dent writing from Constantinople says : “These 
ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just cansed all the cred- 
itors to be called together, and their accounts ex- 
amined. The charges of the dealers being judg- 
ed too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten per cent. on their accounts ; 
and this point being satisfactorily settled, the 
Sultan has engaged to pay up the amount (no 
less than fifty four millions of piasters), in month- 
ly instalments, oat of his private purse. But to 

ink of a company of women, secluded from 
the rest of tlfe world, and with nothing better to 
do than to run up bills for silks, gauzes, cash- 
meres, jewels, sweetmeats, and cosmetics, to the 
tune of fifty-four millions of ‘piasters, equal to 
($4,320,000)!"—New York ILrror. 





Mary Howitt, in the Athenzum, states that 
she has received information from a Swedish 
gentleman, Mr. Charles E. Sodling, living in 
Brazil, that would lead to the supposition of 
there being traces of ancient Scandinavians in 
South America before the days of Columbus 
-and the Spanish and Portuguese invaders. 
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FLOWERS. 





BY MABURIN M. BALLOU. 


Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 
T've loved ye long and well, 

And never have failed in your fragrance sweet 
To find some secret spell,— 

A charm that has bound me with witching power, 
Tor mine is the old belief, 

‘That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There's a soul in every leaf! 


Tilumined words from God's own hand, 
How fast my pulses beat, 
As each quick sense in rapture comes, 
Your varied sweets to greet 
Alone and In silence, I love you best, 
For mine is the old belief, 
‘That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There's a soul in every leaf! 


‘Ye are prophets sent to this heedless world, 
The skeptic’s heart to teach— 

And ’tis well to read your lore aright, 
And mark the creed ye preach. 

I never could pass ye careless by, 
For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There's a oul in every leaf! 





THE CRAZY ENGINEER. 
¥ROM THE REPORT OF A PRUSSIAN CONDUCTOR. 





BY HORACE B. STANIFOED. 





Mr train left Dansig in the morning, gener- 
ally at eight o’clock, but once a week we had to 
wait for the arrival of the steamer from Stock- 
holm. It was on the morning of the steamer's 
arrival that I came down from my hotel and 
found that my engineer had been so seriously in- 
jured that he could not run. Oneof the railway 
carriages had ran over him and broken one of 
his legs. I went immediately to the engine 
house to obtain another engineer, for I knew there 
were three or four in reserve there; but I was 
disappointed. I inquired for Westphal, and was 
informed that he had gone to Steegen to see his 
mother. Gondolpho had been sent on to Kon- 
igsberg on that road. But where was Mayne? 
Ho had leave of absence for two days, and had 
gone, no one knew whither. 

Here was a fix. I heard the pnffing of the 
steamer in the Nenfahrwasser, and the passen- 
gers would be on hand in fifteen minutes. Iran 
to the guard and asked them if they knew where 
there was an engineer. But they did not. I 
then went to the firemen, and asked if any one 
of them felt competent to run the engine to 
Bromberg. Not one of them dared attempt it. 
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The distance was nearly one hundred miles. 
What was to be done ? 

The steamer came to her wharf, and those who 
were going on by rail came flocking to the sta- 
tion. They had eaten breakfast on board the 
boat, and were all ready for a fresh start. Ths 
baggage was checked and registered ; the tickets 
bought; the different carriages pointed ont t 
the various classes of passengers, and the pas-~ 
sengers themselves seated. The train was in 
readiness in the long station house, and the engine 
was steaming and puffing away impatiently in 
the distant firing-house. 

It was past nine o’clock. 

“Come—why don’t we start?” growled an 
old fat Swede, who had been watching me nay 
Towly for the last fifteen minutes. 

And upon this there was a general chorus of 
anxious inquiry, which soon settled into down 
right murmuring. At this juncture, some one 
touched me on the elbow. I turned and saw a 
stranger standing by my side. I expected he 
was going to remonstrate with me for my back 
wardness. In fact, I began to have strong temp- 
tations to pull off my uniform, for every anxious 
eye was fixed upon ‘the glaring badges which 
marked me as the chief official of the train. 

However—this etranger was a middle-aged 
man, tall and stout, with a face expressive of 
great energy and intelligence. His eye was 
black and brilliant—so brilliant that I could not, 
for the soul of me, gase steadily into it; and his 
lips, which were very thin, seemed more like 
polished marble than like human fiesh. His 
dress was of black throughout, and not only 
fitted with exact nicety, but was scrupulously 
clean and neat. 

“You want an engineer, J understand,” be 
said, ina low, cautious tone, at the same time 
gazing quietly about him, as though he wanted 
no one else to hear what he said. 

“TY do,” I replied. “ My train is all ready, 
and we have no engineer within twenty miles 
of here.” 

“ Well, ‘sir—I am going to Bromberg—I 
must go,—and if you can find none other I will 
run the engine for you.”” 

“Ha!” I utteted, “are you an engineer?” 

“Tam, sir—one of the oldest in the country ; 
and I am now on my way to Berlin to make ar 
rangements for a great improvement I have in 
vented in the application of steam to locomotion. 
My name is Martin Kroller. If you wish I will 
ram you as far as Bromberg; and I will show 
you running that is running.” 

Was I not fortunate? I determined to accept 
the man’s offer at once, and so I told him. He 
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received my answer with a nod and smile, and 
then proposed to go and get the engine. I went 
with him to the house, where we found the iron 
horse in charge of the fireman, and all ready for 
the start. Kroller got upon the platform, and I 
followed him. Ihad never seen a man betray 
such peculiar aptness amid the machinery than 
he did. He let on the steam in an instant, but 
yet with care and judgment, and he backed up to 
the baggage carriage with the most exact nicety. 
I had seen enough to assure me that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the business, and I 
felt composed once more. I gave the engine up 
to my new man, and then hastened away to the 
office. The word was passed for ail passengers 
to take their seats, and soon afterwards I waved 
my hand to the engineer. There was a puff—a 
groaning of the heavy axletrees—a trembling of 
the building—and the train was in motion. I 
leaped upon the platform of the guard carriage, 
and ina few moments more the station house 
was behind us, 

In less than an hour we reached Dirschau, 
where we took up the passengers that had come 
in on the Konigsberg railway. Here I went for- 
ward and asked Kroller how he liked the engine. 
He replied that he liked it much. 

“But,” he added, with a strange sparkling of 
the eyes, “wait until you get my improvement, 
and then you shall see travelling. By the soul 
of the Virgin Mother, sir, I could run an engine 
of my construction to the moon in four-and- 
tarenty hours |” a 

I smiled at what I thought his quaint enthu- 

* siasm, and then went back to my station. As 
soon as the Konigsberg passengers were all on 
board, and their baggege-crate attached, wo 
started on again. 

As soon as all matters had been attended to 
connected with the new accession of passengers, 
I went into the guard-carriage and sat down. 
An early train from Konigsberg had been through 
two hours before, so we only had one more stop- 
ping-place before reaching Bromberg, and that 
was at Little Oscue, where we took the western 


“ How we go!” uttered oao of the guard, some 
fifteen minutes after we had left Dirschau. 

“The new engineer is trying the speed,” I re- 
tamed, not yet holding any fear. 

But ere long, I began to be fearful that he was 
running a little too fast. The carriages began 
to sway to and fro, and I could hear the excla- 
mations of fear from the passengers. 

“Good heavens!” cried one of the guard, 

coming in at that moment, “ what is that fellow 
doing? Look, sir, and see how we are going !” 
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T looked out at the window and found that we 
were dashing along at a speed never before trav- 
elled on that road. Posts, fences, rocks, and 
trees, flew by in one undistinguishable mass, and 
the carriage now swayed fearfully. I started to 
my feet, and met a passenger on the platform. 
He was one of our chief owners of the road, and 
‘was just on his way to Berlin. Hoe was pale and 
excited. 

“Sir,” he gasped, “is Martin Kroller on the 
engine?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Holy Virgin! Didn’t you know him %” 

“ Know him ?” I repeated, somewhat puzzled. 
“What do yon mean? He told me his name 
was Kroller, and that he was an engineer. We 
had no one to run the engine, and—” 

“ You took him!” interrupted the man. “Good 
heavens, sir, he is as crazy as a man can be! 
He turned his brain over a new plan for apply- 
ing steam power. Isaw him at the station, but 
I did not then recognize him, as I was in a hur 
ry. Just now one of the passengers told ma 
that your engineers were all gone this morning, 
and that you found one who was a stranger to you. 
Then I knew that the man whom I had seen, 
was Martin Kroller! He has escaped from the 
hospital at Stettin. You miust get him off some 
how.” 

The whole fearful truth was now open to me. 
The speed of the train was increasing at each 
moment, and I knew that a few miles more per 
hour would surely launch us all into destruction. 
I called to the guard, and then made my way 
forward as quickly as possible. JI reached the 
after platform of the tender, and there stood 
Kroller, upon the engine-board, his hat and coat 
off; his long black hair floating wildly in the 
wind; his shirt unbuttoned at the throat; his 
sleeves rolled up ; with a pistol in his teeth, and 
thus glaring upon the fireman who lay motion- 
less upon the fuel. The furnace was stuffed till 
the very latch of the door was red hot, and the 
whole engine was quivering and swaying as 
though it would shiver in pieces! 

“ Kroller! Kroller!” I cried, at the top of my 
voice. 

The crazy engineer started, and caught the 
pistol in his hand. Oh! how those great black 
eyes glared, and how ghastly and frightful the 
face looked! ; 

“Ha! ha! hal” he yelled, demoniacally, 
glaring upon me like a roused lion. “They 
swore I could not make it! But see! see! See 
my power! See my new engine! I made it! 
Imade it!—and they were jealous of me. I 
made it, and when ’twas done they stole it from 
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me! But I’ve found it. For years I’ve heen 
wandering in search of my great engine—and 
they swore it was not made! Bat I’ve found 
it! I knew it when I saw it this morning at 
Danzig—and I was determined to haveit. And 
T’ve got it! Ho! ho! ho!—we’re off to the 
moon, Isay! By the Virgin Mother we'll be 
in the moon in four-and.twenty hours ! 
Down! down, villain! If you move I’ll shoot 
you!” 

This last was spoken to the poor fireman who 
at that moment attempted to rise; and the fright- 
ened man sank back again. 

“Here’s Little Oscue right ahead !”’ cried one 
of the guard. 

But even as he spoke, the buildings were at 
hand. A sickening sensation settled upon my 
heart, for I supposed we were gone now. The 
houses flew by like lightning—I knew if the of- 
ficers here had turned the switch as usual, we 
should be hurled into eternity in one fearful 
crash! Isaw a flash—it was another engine—I 
closed my eyes—but still we thundered on. The 
officors had seen our speed, and knowing that 
we could not haul up at that distance, they had 
changed the switch, so that we kept on. 

But there was sure death ahead if we did not 
stop. Only fifteen miles ahead was the town of 
Schwetz, on the Vistula, and at the entrance, 
near the bank of the river, was a short curve in. 
the road! At the rate we were now going we 

‘ should be there in a few minutes, for each minute 
carried us over amile! The shrieks of the pas- 
sengers now arose above the crash of the rails, 
and more terrific than all else, arose the demoniac 
yells of the mad engineer. 

“ Mercifal Heaven!” gasped the guard- 
man, “there’s not a moment of time to lose. 
Schwetz is close by! If you dare not go, I’ll go 
myself! But hold!” he added. “ Let’s shoot 
him!” 

At that moment a tall, stout German student 
came over to the platform where we stood, and 
he saw that the madman had his heavy pistol 
aimed at us. He grasped a heavy stick of wood 
from the tender, and with a steadiness of nerve 
which I could not have commanded, he hurled it 
with such force and precision, that he knocked 
the pistol from the maniac’s grasp. I saw the 
‘movement, and on the instant that the pistol fell 
I sprang forward, and the German followed me. 
I grasped the man by the arm, but—I should 
have been a’mere infant in bis mad power dad I 
been alone. He would have hurled me from the 
platform, had not the student at that moment 
strack him upon the head with a stick of wood 
which he had caught as he came over the tender. 
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Kroller settled down like a dead man, and on 
the next instant, I shut off the steam, and open- 
ed the safety-valve. As the freed steam shrieked 
and howled in its escape, the speed of the train 
began to decrease, and in a few moments more, 
the danger was passed; and as I settled back, 
entirely overcome by the wild emotions that had 
raged within me, we began to turn the curve by 
the river; and before I was fairly recovered the 
fireman had stopped the train in the station house 
at Schwetz! v 

Martin Kroller, still insensible, was taken from 
the platform, and as we carried him into the 
guard-room, one of the guard recognized him, 
and told us that he had been there about two 
weeks before. 

“ He came,” said the guard, “ and swore that 
an engine, which stood near here, was his. He 
said it was one he had made to go to the moon 
in, and that it had been stolen from him. We 
sent for more help to arrest him, and he fled.” 

“ Well,” I replied, witha shudder, ‘I wish he 
had approached me inthe same way. But he 
was more cautious at Danzig.” 

At Schwetz we found an engineer to run the 
engine to Bromberg; and having taken out the 
western mail, for the next northern train to take 
along, we saw that Kroller would be properly at- 
tended to, and then started on. 

The rest of the trip we run in safety, though 
I could sce that the passengers were not wholly 
at ease, and would not be until they were entire- 
ly clear of the railway. A heavy purse was 
made up by them for the German student, and 
he accepted it with mach gratitude,—and I was 
glad of it, for the current of their gratitude to 
him may have prevented a far different current 
which might have been poured upon my head for 
having engaged a madman to run a railway 
train. 

But this is not the end. Martin Kroller re- 
mained insensible from the effects of that blow 
upon the head, nearly two weeks, and when he 
recovered from that, he was sound in mind again. 
His insanity was all gone. I saw him about 
three weeks afterwards, but he had no recollec- 
tion of me. He remembered nothing of the past 
year—not even his mad freak on my engine. 

But I remembered it, and I remember it still; 
and people need never fear that I shall ever be 
imposed upon again by a crazy engineer ! 


———_+o-e  _ 

In Chambers’ Journal we find allusion made 
to a process described by Dr. Roberts, an emi- 
nent Scotch surgeon, for cauterizing the dental 
nerve and stopping tecth without pain, by means 
of a wire applied to the patient's tooth perfectly 
cold, and atterwards instantaneously heated to 
the required degree by a small electric battery. 
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LINES TO AN AGED FRIEND. 





BY DORA DEAN. 





May Heaven bless thy hoary head, 
For every silver hair 

Bat tells us of some blessing shed, 
Bome solace lent despair. 


And Heaven will bless thine open hand 
‘That giveth to the poor, 

‘That ne'er bath let s suppliant stand 
‘Unheeded st thy door. 


May every wish that rises up, 
‘Within thy heart be gained; 

And brimming fall be life’s last cup, 
‘Barth’s highest joys attained; 


‘Until the time that thou must go 
‘To render thine sccount 

Of all thy stewardship below, 
How great soe’er the amount. 


‘Then may the God who blest thee here, 
Pronounce thy work ‘well done,” 
And bid thee enter in his joys, 
Thou good and faithfal one; 


‘Where thou mayst Hsten to his voice, 
And by his throne sit down, 

With every heart thou’st made rejoice, 
A bright star in thy crown. 
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BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


A BLEak and desolate night in mid-winter. 
Around a roaring fire in one of the old-fashioned 
country inns existing in the villages and small 
market-towns that appear upon the map of Eng- 
land, something like an eruption upon its sur- 
face, a party of men and women were gathered, 
basking in the grateful warmth. 

As far as outward appearance was concerned, 
the group was not an attractive one. The wo- 
men were in but a sorry state of wardrobe, and 
their attenuated, jaded appearance, and the sad, 
careworn expression of their countenances, spoke 
of scanty, hardly-earned fare, and laborious, 
wearisome travel. The men had the air of shabby 
gentility, 90 mach more painfal to behold than 
the unmistakable marks of downright poverty; 
the dingy strip of shirt collar, and the total 
invisibility of shirt; the pantaloons strapped 
tightly down upon boots or shoes, the occupants 
of which were impatient of restraint, and made 
strenuous efforts for freedom; the coat of tex- 
ture so sadly thin for weather such as this, and 
the hat so badly battered, though at the same 
time so carefully brushed. 
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They were a company of strolling players, 
who designed to exhibit a the place at which they 
were at present stopping, upon the coming mor- 
row, and as their bills expressed it, ‘‘ present to 
the enlightened inhabitants of the town of M—— 
the choicest gems of the drama; vivid illustra- 
tions of the works of the immortal bard; careful 
selections from the humorists of the past and 
present age; chaste Terpsichorean displays, and 
in short all the powerful resources at the com- 
mand of a numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, collected together at an expense almost 
overwhelming, and totally beyond the bounds of 
belief !”” 

The numerous, talented and versatile com- 
pany, were at this moment occpied in various 
acts scarcely suggestive of their talents and abil- 
ities. Some of the women had young and help- 
less children gathered in the folds of their thin 
and faded shawls, and were hushing them into 
slumber. The men generally had pipes in their 
mouths, from which they were seldom drawn, 
except now and anon to apply a pewter pot to 
their lips, and derive refreshment therefrom. 
Two or three tired children, whose faces seen in 
their waking hours bore traces of deep thought 
and grave precocity, had rolled themselves up 
in front of the cheerfal blaze, and were sunk in 
profound sleep. No, the group could net hon- 
estly be said to be an attractive one. 

A timid, hesitating knock was heard at the 
door. 

“Some more of you, I suppose,” growled the 
landlord. Unlike most landlords, God be praised, 
his heart felt no compassion for the wayfarer 
whose hand was empty, and whose step was 
wearisome and slow. 

“We are all here, I think.” This was ina 
mild voice from a little seedy man, with a red 
nose and blinking eye. “ Let me see,” counting 
them over. “Heavy, light com., low com., 
walking gent., and terry com. man.” Express- 
ive of the gentlemen engaged for leading charac- 
ters, the light comedian, low comedian, walking 
gentleman, or young lover generally in difficul- 
ties of a pecuniary nature, and the individual 
whose appearance usually signalized the point a 
which a “terrible combat” would be likely to en- 
sae. “Heavy woman, juvenile lady, chamber 
maid, singing and dancing lady,” continued he. 
“No, our party, Mr. Bullchoke, are, I believe, 
all here.” 

Mr. Bullchoke therefore advanced, and open- 
ing the door, gave admittance, first, to a furious 
blast of wind and rain, and next, to the tottering 
footsteps of a woman, with a child whose grasp 
was fixed hard upon her tattered dress. The 
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philanthropic Bullchoke saw at a glance that the 
case was not admissive of an argument, and at 
once recommended the application of the stran- 
ger to the workhouse, not over a mile distant 
from thence. The stranger had, on entering the 
door, leaned heavily up against the post at its 
side, and now stood with wild staring eyes re- 
garding him fixedly. Z 

“Come, we've nothing for yon—you must go. 
It’s cold; I want to shut the door.” 

No answer from the wanderer. The child 
dutching at her dress, and gazing fearfully at 
the stern countenance of the man. 

“Bundle, I say! Off with you, or I must 
have you taken care of by those who will put 
you under lock and key for the night.” And so 
speaking he took hold of the woman by the arm, 
and made a movement to push her forth. She 
fell heavily upon the floor, and lay there with her 
eyes still fixed, and with her limbs stiffening, 
and her black hair streaming wildly over her 
half-covered bosom. 

“Drunk,” said Mr. Bullchoke, with expressive 
brevity. 

“Dead !” whispered the strollers, male and 
female, who had gathered around her poor body 
as it lay upon the sanded floor, and now stood 
regarding it with pity and compassionate sorrow. 

“ Dead!” shrieked the child, as she threw her- 
self upon her knees beside the pallid form. “O 
110, no, no, not dead! Look up, mama, and tell 
Nelly that you are so tired with our weary walk 
that you cannot stand any longer. She will 
speak to Nelly, soon. See, her breath is return- 
ing!” They thought so, too, at first, but it was 
the last sigh as it was breathed before the spirit 
flittered to eternity. The child, with the cold 
hand grasped in both of her tiny ones, unhced- 
fal of the strange faces gathered around her, still 
looked anxiously upon the countenance of the 
dead, and vainly asked but for one glance of 
recognition. The truth came upon her at last, 
and she sank with a convulsive sob upon the 
cold bosom of her dead mother. 

And these poor fellow-wayfarers, with the 
tears rolling down their cheeks, feelingly sympa- 
thized with the unhappy woman who had fallen 
down dead in their midst, and each and all re- 
solved that the child, since it knew of no friend 
in the wide, wide world to whom it could look 
for protection, should find in them, as far as their 
poor means went, both friendship and relief, and 
a hearty share of their own scant fare, so long as 
they had it to be offered. So they softly drew 
her away from the inanimate object extended up- 

« on the floor, and while the men passed her ten- 
derly from one to another’s arms, and made 
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rude but gentle attempts to soothe her,the women, 
laying aside their own sleeping little ones, made 
all the necessary preparations for the last sad 
Tites of the stranger, who slept the sleep that 
knows no earthly breaking. 

Mr. Bullchoke, since the matter was laid upon 
his hands in such a way that there was no help 
for it, arranged the whole affair with great sa- 
gacity, and very much ofa business-like manner. 
In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, was the 
body laid away in the loft of the stable, there to 
await the coroner’s inquest upon the morrow, for 
as the worthy man said, “she might have died 
of some infectious disease, who knows? and it’s 
allers best to be on the safe side, you know.” 

“ She looks as though she had died from the 
effects of a broken heart, more belike,” said, 
rather indignantly, one of the women, who, it 
was apparent, appreciated not the various excel- 
lences of Mr. Bullchoke’s character. 

“A broken fiddlestick !”” retorted that amiable 
individual. Thereupon he entered upon a philo- 
sophic dissertation upon broken hearts in general, 
satisfactorily proving beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that it was only such vagabonds as these, 
that prated of such chimerical and delusive arti- 
cles, and that for his own part, he should like to 
know what was going to break his heart, for one ?, 
But none are blinder than those who will not see, 
and it was evident that the efforts made were en- 
tirely thrown away upon these stubborn and un- 
convincible listeners. rf 

They had all gathered once more around the 
roaring fire, and the poor little addition to their 
circle was tenderly cared for, while with a deli- 
cacy not common to the world, but frequently 
to be met with in these children of adversity, 
they forbore to question, unwilling to touch the 
chords of misery already stretched to their ut- 
most tension, within the little desolate one’s 
heart. The children, now wide awake, and with 
the every-day gravity once more upon their old- 
fashioned faces, looked volames of commisera- 
tion for her. The mothers, entirely forgetfal of 
their own offspring, made comforting tenders of 
maternal care and kindness ; while as to the men, 
they really outdid each other in their efforts for 
her welfare. Mr. Gribble, the “ heavy roffian,” 
laid aside the gruff voice with which he was 
usually accustomed to converse, conceiving it to 
be professionally suggestive ofhis peculiar line of 
business, and now addressed ‘her in tones calca- 
lated to soothe and allay her childish grief, while 
Mr. Sindd, the gentleman with the mild voice 
and uncertain eye, mentioned above, made mute 
offers of his bread and cheese, his pewter pot, 
and finally his pocket-handkerchief, in the hope 
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that one or the other of them might prove benefi- 
cial or serviceable to her. But the child, gathered 
to the bosom of the young lady who usually sup- 
ported the persecuted heroine, was indifferent to 
all, and now sobbed herself to sleep, rocked to 
and fro amid profound and pitying silence on 
the part of these poor strolling people, and 
felt that with these kindly faces she had at least 
found a safety anda home. And now gazing 
upon this group assembled around the old 
inn fire,we take back the assertion, and pronounce 
truthfully and feelingly that it has now indeed 
become almost an attractive one. 





Some seven years back, in the parlor of a neat 
and cheerful looking cottage a young and pretty 
woman is seated, engaged, partly in working 
upon some little article of childish apparel, and 
ever afd anon casting expectant glances from 
the little cottage window, down the garden path, 
and as far as she can view along the street of the 
little quiet suburb, which then hovered on the 
outer edge of the great maelstrom of London, 
but which has, years ago since then, become 
swallowed up in the relentless whirl. 

There wasa shadow upon her face, and as 
she continued to gaze and ‘sew, it grew deeper 
and deeper, until it amounted almost to a look of 
agony. The clouds of evening were fast set- 
tling upon the sky, and as they descended they 
seemed to throw their darkening reflection heavily 
and grimly upon that pensive countenance, and 
to add still greatet weight to the burden already 
laying upon her heart. At length the tiny gar- 
ment on which her fingers had been so busily em- 
ployed but now, slowly dropped from her hands, 
and tremblingly did they clasp themselves to- 
gether, while a tear started and rolled unchecked 
adown her pale young cheek. Still tho expected 
one came not, and at last, with a heavy sigh, she 
buried her face within her hands, and gave free 
vent to the tears that were struggling for an 
overflow. 

Darkness settled upon the surface of the heay- 
ens. <A step at last was heard, and in another 
moment she was clasped closely to the bosom of 
the person who had just entered, and lay thereon 
like a tired child upon its mother’s loving breast. 

Slowly he led her to a seat, and seating him- 
self beside her, with her hand still grasped in one 
of his, while his arm pressed her closely to him, 
in the darkness of the little room, with silence 
and gloom hovering around them, thus he spoke : 

“ Amy, arouse yourself to hear what I have to 
tell you. Darling, be prepared for even worse 
than the worst which we have anticipated. Rest 
thy head here safely on thy husband’s breast, and 
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know that in him alone, henceforward, must be 
thine earthly hope and stay.” This, in a broken, 
agitated voice. A pause; the silence disturbed 
only by the sobs that came bursting from her 
lips. 

“My father then refuses to listen to the en- 
treaties of his only child for forgiveness *” 

“Nerve yourself, my Amy; it is something 
worse—more terrible than that, which you have 
to hear from my lips.” 

“ Something worse? , keep it not from me, 
let me hear it! You went to my father, and you 
told him all? That we had striven and strug- 
gled so as not to be indebted to his bounty, but 
that all resources having one by one totally fail- 
ed, absolute necessity has driven us to implore 
aid from his hands. You did this?” 

“J did; nay more, I did what my pride 
rebelled madly against, and for the sake of my 
helpless wife, and of my unborn babe, I went 
down to that hard-hearted man upon my bended 
knees, asked him, with tears in my eyes, for the 
boon I craved. And now must I reveal to you 
the terrible truth. Tell me,my Amy, as you 
rest here upon my heart in the dead silence and 
darkness that envelopes us round, tell me that 
your love is deep and unchanging as the decrees 
of destiny, for I dread to hear, that what I reveal 
may dash it from its strong hold, and lose it from 
its object, ay, forever!” 

“0, Edward, what mean yout Something 
that will weaken your hold upon my love! Are 
you not the father of my child? Nothing can 
ever weaken your hold upon that love! Through 
life and uatil death have I sworn beside the altar 
it shall last, and trustingly and truthfully do I 
say so still !’” 

‘He pressed her closer to him, and went on 
harriedly. ‘I bore all that he said to me, up- 
braiding me for having stolen you from him, and 
calling me beggar, wretch and penniless outcast. 
I bore all that. I listened calmly while he heap- 
ed reproaches upon my down bowed head; I re- 
turned it not, when in his madness and fary he 
approached and struck me—ay, Amy, struck me 
as I knels beforehim! I bore even that! Bat 
when, raising his erms aloft, he ejaculated a fear- 
fal imprecation on your head, and called down a 
father’s curse to blight you on your pathway, 
from this time forth, forever, endurance could go 
no farther. I seized him in my grasp, and like a 
feather I hurled him to the ground, with the un- 
holy adjuration trembliag upon his lips!” 

His voice as he spoke had sunk into a whisper, 
with the intensity of his feelings, and he slowly 
dropped from her side down upon his knees at 
her feet, and there knelt, waiting for the sounds 
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that might arise from her Mps, to know that she 
could love him even now. She had told him so 
before, and now came again the same hallowed 
assurance, in the repeated words: “Are you 
not the father of my child?” 

‘Then welcome sorrow, welcome misery, and 
poverty, and gloom, and sad forebodings—wel- 
come all! he still possessed her love! 

Tt was now that their trials were to begin. 
Many and hard had they been before, but never 
until now had they known what it really was to 
want. They had to learn what it was to suffer 
even forthe want of bread. They had to bear 
the thought that their child would raise its little 
wasted hands and ask support for the life that 
they had given to it. They had to battle with 
that tyrant, Adversity, who crushes with relent- 
Jess hand the helpless and the friendless, and 
smiles as he gazes on the most terrible miseries 
of the world. 

Years rolled on. To them they were fraught 
with undeviating misfortune. Those who have 
known the ease of competence, and have step by 
step descended to the terrible gulf of penury, and 
‘whose former life has needed not the aid ef toil 
to give them their foothold in the world, only 
these know what that man had to struggle 
against. Only these can find within their hearts 
excuses and pity for him, when, hopeless misery 
staring him in the face, and with the wasting 
forms of those he loved best in the world be- 
fore him, he dared the brand of shame and crime, 
and to save their lives, periled his own immortal 
soul! 

He committed forgery, was detected, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for the remainder of his 
life. In those days it would seem that human 
hearts were hardened to the utmost, for justice 
then knew little of the attributes of godlike mercy. 

* * * * * 

Far out at sea with the blue vault of heaven 
reflecting itself in gorgeous colors upon the bo- 
som of the great deep, a human soul is struggling 
for its freedom. The rippling dash of the waves 
against the vessel’s side is the solemn music 
that floats upon the soft breeze, and chants a re- 
quiem for the departed spirit’s reat ! 

* * * * * 

Amid the wrestling of the fierce north blast 
with the icy whirtwind that fills the wintry sky, 
& woman with a little child, totters towards the 
light that she has seen dimly gleaming through 
the darkness of the night, and musters up her 
fainting energies to reach the refuge, before her 
fading senses take their leave of her forever. 


Nelly, the child of the wanderer, has in ten 
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years more grown up into a delicate, almost 
spiritual beanty, and as the years have passed 
away, she has by degrees shown promises of abil- 
ities far beyond the mediocre standard of her 
poor protectors. Under the united tuition of 
Messrs Studd and Gribble, she has become pos- 
seased of a tolerable good education, and has so 
advanced in the profession, that her name, 
coupled with the enphonious title of the “ Star of 
the Isle” (a poetic fancy of Mr. Sludd’s), has 
attraction sufficient to fill the canvass tenement in 
which her talents are usually brought into play, 
to its utmost capacity. 

Of the bewildering effect of her manifold 
charms, some idea may be formed from various 
instances of eccentric behaviour on the part of her 
admirers, The stout and elderly mayor of a 
provincial town, a bachelor, announced, ,to the 
utter astonishment and confusion of his friends 
and relatives, his solemn determination of enter- 
ing upon a theatrical career; and, it is supposed, 
was only prevented from carrying out this wild 
intention, through ramors which by somo means 
reached his ears, of procuring him a strait waist- 
coat, and a lodgment in the asylum for the 
insane. , 

‘Young men who had formerly led peaceful 
lives, became of bloodthirsty and revengefal na- 
tures, and cast glances of hatred upon suitors 
who received more apparent encouragement at 
the hands of the object of contention, than fell to 
their own share. Old men conducted themselves 
in a manner to draw down the displeasure of be- 
holders, and utterly refused to be dissuaded from 
their insensate behaviour. They caught severe 
colds from serenading her bed-room windows 
with hoarse brass bands engaged for the purpose, 
and paid unheard of prices for choice bouquets 
to cast at the enslaver’s feet. 

With all this adulation, one would confidently 
expect that poor little Nelly’s head would in 
course of time become completely turned ; but 
though she smiled with her own kind blue eyes 
upon them one and all, they read in her smiles 
the utter hopelessness of their passion, and the 
little impression made upon that heart by their 
idolatry. And yet it was a very tender heart. 

In passing througha certain town that little 
heart was destined to knows more tumultuous 
beating than had ever sounded before through 
its delicate fibres. Love had woke within it. 

He was as handsome as human nature in its 
model could well be, and with the graces of his 
form, possessed the soul-speaking eye and the 
Tich voice, which seems formed to utter the soft 
language of love in all the sweetness of its poetry. 
And for her was that voice tuned to its most 
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melodious music, and for her did that eye dilate 
and glow, as alone can it glow when it has been 
touched by the Promethean fire of love. But she 
knew not as she listened, that the story he told 
was one that had been oft rehearsed before, and 
that others had listened and believed as well as 
she, many and many a time ere that. She 
thought her love was treasured up in his heart, 
as she treasured his, a gem of priceless worth 
within her own; nor dreamed she that he but 
amused himself with the toy which he would 
carelessly cast aside when he became wearied of 
it. A lovely night in the soft summer of 
the year saw their parting; for but a short 
time, as he assured her, kissing away the tears 
that would flow from the sadness of her heart. 
Did he know he perjured-himself when he prom- 
ised that confiding girl to join her on the attain- 
ment of his minority in a few short months, and 
then forever take her to his heart and home, his 
honored and his treasured wifet Perhaps he 
weighed not his words, nor thought of their be- 
ing registered with solemnity by the stern hand 
of the great recorder. 

“ A letter for our Nelly.” Mr. Sludd handed 
it toher. ‘‘A very square and formal-looking 
letter ;” Mr. Sludd said he- thought so, “but 
then,” ashe added, “you know, my dear, that all 
the offers made to you by these old stupids are 
generally stiff and formal, very much as though 
you were a job to be contracted for, you know,” 
and Mr. Sindd, the mild, gave utterance to a 
suitably mild chuckle, at what he considered 
quite a felicitous expression. But how the 
laugh died on his lips as he looked in her face. 

“Nelly, dear Nelly, what is it, my poor child?” 

“Read that, Sludd, read that,” she had bat 
voice to murmur, before she fell into his arms, 
pale as death, and hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“ What can it be?” He laid her upon a sofa, 
and then searched every pocket, in his bewilder- 
ment, for the spectacles which rested unconscious- 
Ty upon his nose. At length he read that ominous 
letter, and saw his own loved, almost worshipped 
child coarsely sddressed as. a vagabond and a 
stroller, and a wrathfal command that she cease 
ber designs upon the peace of a highly respect- 
able family, and hold no farther communication 
with the scion of its stock. Then came a few 
eold lines in another hand, that with its brief sen- 
fences finished the sum of cruelty, and filled her 
cup of misery high above its overflowing. She 
knew that hand full well, and first it was diffi- 
cult to take in the full meaning ; but at length she 
could understand it but too well; and as the 
blow descended relentlessly and crushingly upon 
her, she sank helplessly down beneath it, and the 
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world before her was from that time forth a weary 
and desolate void. 

Time rolled on, and more transparent grow 
that pale young cheek, while the soft blue eye 
glowed with an unnatural lustre, that made her 
spiritual beauty more ethereal than before. Her 
protectors saw that she pined away before their 
eyes day by day, and yet they none of them knew 
of the cause, save only the simple old man, who 
loved her as though she were his own, and in his 
gentle, foolish way, showed it by every means in 
his power. Sludd was her only confidant ; poor 
Sludd of the red nose and blinking eye. 

“Sludd, what ails our child?’ Mr. Gribble 
put the question in his usual growling base, but 
there was real concern expressed in those deep 
notes. 

“ She is—she is not well,” came the answer, in 
broken tones. 

“ A doctor, then,” suggested the other. 

“T¢ is no ailment of the body, I fear,” said 
Sladd, sadly ; “he could not ‘ minister to a mind 
diseased.’ ” 

Poor anxious Sludd! He had watched her 
when she knew not that any eye was upon her, 
and had seen her when she drew a little locket 
from her bosom, and gazing thereon with tears 
trembling upon her eyelids, kissed the semblance 
of the idol she had created in the shrine of her 
pure young soul. In the stillness of night, his 
was the dark figure that crouched down beside 
her door, and listened with an aching heart to 
the sobs that came from the lonely one within 
that room. His the form that paused beneath 
her window and watched the midnight lamp, till 
the dawning light of day no longer left it visible. 

“She is dying, Gribble, she is dying; and I, 
that for her would lay my worthless existence 
willingly down, so she but lived to thank my 
memory, can but look on and know that each 
day draws her nearer to eternity !” And feebly he 
wiped the moisture from his eyes, while even the 
immovable Gribble coughed to clear the huski- 
neas that was rising in his throat. 

Yes, there was now no longer doubt about it 
—she was dying; their Nelly, their adopted one, 
the idol of all, was dying! 

Around a little bed, placed so that the soft sum- 
mer wind lifted her golden tresses from her brow, 
and fanned her pale cheek with its loving breath, 
the strollers were gathered, watching with 
anxious faces the fleeting moments of their Nelly, 
their own Nelly, who was dying. Sludd was 
there, with his ruddy face now white as the pallid 
one whose little hand was clasped within his 
own, which trembled as it held it. Gribble was 
seated at the foot of the bed, and having con- 
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tained his feelings as long as he could, was now 
hiding his rough face upon the coverle~ and actu- 
ally sobbing like a woman. More children with 
old-fashioned faces had sprang up, since the 
night when Nelly found a home, and these were 
gazing upon her, with looks of commiseration 
quite aged and time-worn. The women were 
seated, some of them upon the floor, and with 
their babes clasped up to their breasts, were rock- 
ing themselves to and fro in their sorrow. 

The silence was suddenly disturbed by a great 
clattering and noise of carriage wheels and pranc- 
ing horses. At any other time this unusual 
noise might have attracted attention, but now no 
one paid the slightest heed, nor made a movement 
towards the window. Even the children, lost in 
thought, were destitute of curiosity. A few mo- 
ments elapsed and the door was softly opened, 
with the request that Mr. Sludd would go down 
stairs. He was gone some ten minutes, and 
then re-appeared, leading by the hand an elderly, 
pompous-looking stranger. All faces were turned 
in surprise towards him as he was led towards 
the bed by Mr. Sludd. 

“ There, sir, look upon her, and behold your 
handiwork!” Sludd said this, not in a tone of an- 
ger, for his poor heart was too full for that, and 
besides, here on the confines of the world of fu- 
turity was not the place for it to be shown. 

“God bless me! you did not tell me of this,” 
said the stranger, in tones of sorrow and remorse. 

“No, sir, I told you not of it. Nor even now 
shall I add one word to the upbraidings that 
must echo through your own heart, as they mutely 
speak out from that dying young face. Take 
your last look upon the child whose life you 
have blasted, and begone!” 

All was silent a moment; at length the stran- 
ger spoke. 

“To say that I deeply regret having addressed 
her some time since, in a way that now seems 
unfeeling, but which then was actuated solely by 
the welfare of my son, would be but feebly to ex- 
press all that I feel; but ere it is toe late I must 
Proceed to unfold the motive that really brought 
me to be a witness of this painful scene. In my 
capacity as legal adviser of a wealthy family, I 
was called upon to indite the will of a gentleman 
who was in the last stages of existence, hurried 
towards his end by the remembrance of his for- 
mer cruelty tohis only child who had married con- 
trary to his wishes. He furnished me with clues 
to ascertain if his grandchild was in existence, 
and if so apprise her of his demise and the fact 
that she was left sole heiress to his fortune. For 
years I was unsuccessful, and it was not until 
but lately that I have been enabled to find any 
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traces of her. At length I have succeeded, 
and the grandchild of my client is now before me; 
the roses upon those cheeks assure me that she 
will yet live many and happy years to enjoy the 
prosperity which has fallen so unexpectedly to 


her lot.” 
There were roses upon her marble cheeks, but 


they were the hectic hues of excitement, not of 
health—the brilliant glow of the spark of life be- 
fore it went out in everlasting darkness ! 

“ And I am sole possessor of this wealth? I 
can do with it as seems fit and seemly to me ?” 
she asked, with eagerness giving strength to her 
weak tones. 

“You can,” he asserted. 

“Then thank Heaven that you arrived before 
it was too late! Here,'in the presence of those 
whose hearts were inspired with pity and com- 
passion for the orphan and the friendless—whose 
hands were stretched out to aid, when all the 
world seemed to have turned its face from the 
homeless child, do I now, with my last breath, 
bequeath all of this fortune to be divided equally 
among them, and may the blessing of the orphan 
and the outcast rest on them with its possession.” 

It was soon done, and the dying girl smiled a 
smile of contented peace, as she affixed the signa- 
ture to the deed drawn ap by the lawyer. 

“Bear to him my forgiveness, and tell him 
from the dying, that the solemn vows he makes 
on earth are surely registered in heaven, and also 
bid him beware of how he heedlessly gives them 
utterance, or breaks them wantonly when they 
are made.” She sank slowly back. The soft 
summer wind lifted anew the golden treeses, and 
bore the music of the trees upon the gentle air. 
She asked to be raised up. They raised her. 

“Sludd, kiss me, and say farewell to me, but 
only for a little time, for I know that we shall 
meet again.” If gentleness of heart and kindly 
good will to man have but associations with the 
angels, they would meet again. He approached 
and touched her lips reverently, as though he were 
venturing to approach very near to the confines 
of the land of seraphs. The group asked one 
and all to imprint the same farewell upon her 
cheek, and then stood in a circle around the litde 
cot, watching for the wafting away. 

“ Mother ! father !” the lips moved to utter, bus 
the words died away, and the child of the stroll- 
er was no more an orphan! The summer wind 
lifted the golden tresses unheeded, and the mu- 
sic of the trees wafted to and fro, was nature’s 


hymn chanted for the departare of ahuman soul. 
rr 
Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, 
and this is common. 


LOVE AND DUELLING. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES, 


bY WILAM LEIGHTOR. 
‘We walked beside the river, 
‘That flowed, s silver tide, 
Bat thought not of the river 
‘The fair one by my side. 





Her hand in mine was resting, 
Her heart throbbed close to mine; 
Her heart, where mine was kneeling, 
‘Like pilgrim at the shrine. 


Then first I broke the silence, 
‘With whisper faint and low, 

“ Bee, love, how brightly onward 
~ The silver stream doth flow; 


Its murmur speaks of joyance, 
As soft its ripple plays; 
It sings in nature's language 
A song to nature’s praise; 
‘The while, that stream I liken 
To young affection’s dream, 
Bo bright existence dawneth, 
So bright young life doth seem.” 


And while I spoke, she whispered 
In acosnts soft and low, 

“Dear love,” she faintly murmured, 

“Will 't not be always 20?” 


————_+ ee + 
LOVE AND DUELLING. 


BY MERIVALE MAYNARD. 


“Wuo is that beautiful girl conversing with 
the old gentleman in black ?”’ inquired Lieuten- 
ant Wallace of his friend, Captain Denison, as 
they stood in one of the deep windows of the 
ball room, and passed remarks on the assembled 
company. 

“ Which one ?” asked his friend, looking in an 


opposite direction. “Do you mean the one in 
white satin?” 
“No, no. Look this way, Denison. There, 


she’s turning away now to speak to Captain 
a.” 

“O, you mean Adeline Hill, that hanghty 
looking beauty, with the pearls in her hair. Yes, 
ahe’s very lovely ; but beware of her, Wallace.” 

““ Why beware ?” asked the young man, with 
@n appearance of interest. 

“Because she is as cold as ice, utterly indif- 
ferent to love, and has already broken innumer- 
able hearts.” And Captain Denison smiled as he 
Iooked on the countenance of his friend, so ani- 
mated and handsome, and inwardly wondered if 
a@ny one would reject his love. 

“Will you introduce me, Denison?” asked 
Wallace. 
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“O, certainly ; but of course I am not respon- 
sible for conseqnences ; and if you will not take 
my advice, you must abide by them.” 

“Thank you, both for your kindness and ad- 
vice. I am very impatient to become acquainted 
with Miss Hill.” 

There was an anusual flush on Adeline Hill’s 
fair cheek, as the handsome young officer bowed 
before her. Perhaps it was occasioned by the 
half smile on Captain Denison’s face, or by the 
almost reverential manner of the young stran- 
ger, or by some thought of her own; but what 
ever was the cause, there was a perceptible con- 
fasion in the manner of the usually self-possessed 
beaaty. 

Lieutenant Wallace, after asking her to dance, 
and finding that she had already half a dozen 
engagements, hastened to improve the time until 
her hand should be claimed, and commenced an 
animated conversation, in which she joined with 
a spirit and intelligence that completely charmed 
him, and finished the conquest her beauty had 
begun. He felt half inclined to be angry with 
the gentleman who came to lead her away, but 
was rewarded by seeing the change in her coun- 
tenance—a change that did not say much for her 
liking for her partner. The winning charm, the 
sweet smile, the bright glance, were all gone; 
and she rose from her seat stately and reserved, 
the very impersonation of haughtiness. 

Lieutenant Wallace, usually the gayest of the 
gay, was this evening the saddest man in the 
ball room. His brother officers, in whose honor 
the ball was given by the aristocracy of the good 
city of H——, were talking, dancing, laughing 
and flirting with the ladies, and he alone sat 
silent and companionless. 

He glanced round the room in search of Dent- 
son, and soon saw him in deep conversation with 
the lady in “ white satin,” whom he had referred 
to when answering Wallace’s question. They 
sat in the shadow of the heavy velvet window 
draperies, and screened from general observa- 
tion; but Wallace could not help seeing his 
friend take her hand and bouquet in his own, and 
after selecting one of the choicest buds, press it 
to his lips and place it in his bosom. 

Thinking that he had played the spy long 
enough, he rose and went towards the end of the 
room where Miss Hill had again joined the dan- 
cers with a new partner. He watched her as she 
moved gracefully to the music, her ligh? and 
snowy drapery flowing round her like a cloud, 
her beautiful figure displayed to perfection by 
her dress, the heavy braids of her hair looking 
blacker from contact with the pearls woven in 
with the jetty tresses. There were murmurs of 
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admiration from the gentlemen, and envious 
looks from the ladies, while she, the observed of 
all, seemed unconscious that any eye was be- 
holding her, and performed her part in the dance 
with all imaginable ease and indifference. 

His friends jested Wallace on his unusual dull- 
ness, and many fair ladies sighed as they looked 
on the handeome licutenant, apparently so indif- 
ferent to their charms. But a change came over 
him when Miss Hill, having fulfilled her previous 
engagements, honored him with her hand. They 
both seemed animated with the very spirit of 
music and motion, and both looked their best, 
and evidently enjoyed themselves. 

‘Wallace was a good dancer, and with. such a 
partner he acquitted himself to perfection. All 
eyes were turned on the handsome couple; and 
when he led her to her seat, Captain Denison 
whispered some complimentary words in his ear, 
that if he did not value, at least helped to make 
him feel satisfied with himself. 

The hours passed swiftly away. Adeline re- 
fused to dance any more, pleading fatigue; and 
as she seemed inclined to converse, Wallace had 
the happiness of sitting by her side, listening to 
her, and being listened to in return. Several 
others joined them at times; for Adeline Hill 
was the acknowledged belle of the room, and 
could not be allowed to withdraw so easily. But 
Lieutenant Wallace kept his place by her side, 
was introduced to the lady and her husband, 
under whose care she had come, had the plea- 
sure of wrapping a rich cashmere round the 
loveliest shoulders in the world, handed her into 
the carriage, and went home to dream that an 
angel in a gauze dress, decorated with pearls, 
was waltzing him up to the clouds. 

‘There was a great change in Lieut. Charles 
‘Wallacé after that eventful night of the ball. 
He had never joined deeply in the dissipation of 
the officers of the different regiments garrisoned 
st H——; but now he shunned the wine cup 
and the dice, hitherto resorted to in the absence 
of other employment. He had but little love for 
such dangerous pleasures; but a city like 
H—, there was little else to employ leisure 
hours, and Charles Wallace had no mother nor 
sister to speak a warning word, no friend to ad- 
vise with him, save Denison ; and he was only 
too ready to do as others did. But now there 
was a motive for making a change. During his 
conversation with Miss Hill, she had unconscious- 
ly expressed her dislike of the manner in which 
60 many spent valuable time, and without in- 
tending it, had showed him the danger of follow- 
ing the example of dissipated companions. On 
several occasions he had half decided on quitting 
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his wild young friends, especially when a scene 
would occur at the mess table, from the over 
indulgence of his brother officers; but now he 
resolved—and with him to resolve, was to act. 

He gradually withdrew himself from the soci- 
ety of the wild ones, and in spite of all persua- 
sions—for he was a general favorite, and could 
not be allowed to escape without an effort to de- 
tain him—resolutely refused to drink or play. 

But if he sacrificed something that was not to 
his taste, he gained what to him was ap un- 
speakable privilege. Nota day passed that he 
did not make some excuse for seeing Adeline 
Hill; and from her kind reception, and the cor- 
dial greeting bestowed on him by her guardian 
and his wife (for, like himself, she was an or 
phan), he felt himself a welcome guest at their 
beautifal mansion. 

For some time he was at 4 loss to understand 
Denison’s caution; for Adeline, so far from ap- 
pearing cold and heartless, was sensibility itself. 
But he at last discovered the secret. She was 
heiress to a very large property, and had unfor- 
tunately imbibed the notion that the admiration 
and attention so lavishly bestowed on her, was 
merely in honor of her wealth—an idea that had 
been strengthened by several very annoying 
circumstances. 

Althongh very young, she had been besieged 
by numerous suitors, and having tried the expe- 
riment of confidentially acquainting them that 
in reality she was penniless; and having the 
mortification to see them immediately withdraw 
their attentions, she hastily concluded that her 
money, and not herself, was the object of attrac- 
tion. Acting on this, she had determined to 
allow no one to insult her with what she was 
convinced were heartless professions. Hence the 
common impression that she was a cold coquette, 
winning hearts to cast them away. 

As long as her acquaintances were contented 
with mere acquaintanceship, she was kind and 
sociable ; but on the least hint of a wish for a 
nearer connection, all her smiles were gone, and 
she treated the unfortunate aspirant for her hand 
with the ‘most chilling coldness, or as one who 
had offered her an insult. She liked Lieutenant 
Wallace from the first hour she passed in his 
society; and as they became better acquainted 
so did she find more and more to admire in the 
young officer. There was a candor, a fearless 
openness sbout him, that attracted one used to 
the fulsome adulation of weaker minds, as she 
had been. In their conversations, if he did not 
agree with her, he said so, even at the risk of 
wounding her self-love; and Adeline, delighted 
at finding some one bold enough to contradict 
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her, learned to respect her handsome friend, and 
felt an interest in him quite unusual for her. 

As Licutenant Wallace was poor, having little 
more than his pay, he had not the remotest in- 
tention of “making love” to Miss Hill, thinking 
himself highly privileged in being honored with 
her friendship. This very poverty made him 
Pprond, and she, finding that he did not presume 
on her kindness, and possibly a little piqued at 
his behaviour, eo different from others, gave her- 
eelf no trouble to maintain a distance, and treat- 
ed him with a sisterly frankness, dangerous to 
the peace of mind of both. Her guardian, Mr. 
Foster, was an elderly man, averse to all trouble 
and annoyance; and though much attached to 
his beaatifal young ward, would have rejoiced 
to see her suitably married, as in that case his 
responsibility would end. He soon beeame at- 
tached to the agreeable society of young Wal 
lace, and rejoiced at the intimacy existing be- 
tween him and Adeline, as, in his opinion, his 
poverty was nothing, her large fortune being 
amply sufficient for both. His wife, a good 
hearted, mild old lady, was exactly of the same 
mind, and frequently repeated to her husband 
what a good thing it would be if Miss Hill 
would marry that “dear young man,” and share 
her large fortane with him. 


‘The “dear young man” would no doubt have 


been grateful for their kind wishes, but it is not 
eo certain that those wishes would have been 
folfilled if they had not had wisdom enough to 
keep them to themselves: As it was, Charles 
and Adeline continued friends, and were grada- 
ally becoming something nearer. 

The good citizens of H—— were unbounded 
in their hospitalities to the officers, and never 
was there known a gayer season than the one in 
which my story commences. Evening parties, 
assemblies, and private balls, varied by sleigh- 
ing and skating excursions, occupied the time 
and thoughts of the belles of H——, and their 
almost equally volatile friends in scarlet and 
gold. In all places, and at all times, was Lieu- 
tenant Wallace to be found at the side of Ade- 
line Hill. 

At the numerous parties they attended that 
winter, he was always her first partner, and ap- 
ply as early as they could, none could ever be 
before him. If the weather and fine roads tempt- 
ed them to get up a sleighing party, in vain the 
gentlemen called at unreasonably early hours in 
order to secure Miss Hill’s company. She was 
“sorry for their disappointment,” “highly hon- 
ored by their preference,” but “had already 
promised to accompany a friend.” 
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Among the many officers who that winter 
honored the belles of H—— with their particular 
attention was a Captain Powell. He was by no 
means 2 favorite, either among his companions 
or the young civilians of the city; but being a 
wealthy man, young and passably handsome, 
wes much admired by the generality of the la- 
dies. He had taken a dislike to Lieutenant Wal- 
lace at their first meeting, and after failing in his 
endeavors to entice him into the habits he him- 
self loved, had commenced a series of attacks 
on his conduct and behaviour, exceedingly annoy- 
ng toa man of Wallace’s sensitive feelings. 

Captain Powell had made several attempts to 
ingratiate himself with Miss Hill, but had met 
with such decided repulses that he gave it up, 
and consequently he was doubly enraged at wit- 
neasing her opea preference of one he had stig- 
matized as both “poor and mean.’’ He never 
Jet an opportunity pass without saying some cut 
ting thing to hnrt the lieutenant’s feelings; but 
happily Charles possessed admirable self-com- 
mand, and even when smarting under some bit- 
ing jest or keen ridicule, would calmly answer 
saa generally turning the laugh against 


Powell was as much disliked by his compan- 
ions as Wallace was beloved, and there was 
scarcely one who would not take the latter's 
part, so that the captain generally failed in his 
attempts. But one day he allowed his passion 
to pass all bounds, and Charles was made to 
suffer for his ill deeds. A number of the citizens 
had decided on having a sleighing party, and as 
it was to be the greatest affair of the season, 
general invitation was given to the officers of the 
garrison. As the weather had not been favor 
able, it was not decided upon until the very day 
before the one appointed, consequently there was 
but little time. 

As soon as it was known, Captain Powell 
hastened to Mr. Foster's and requested the plea- 
sure of Miss Hill’s company on the morrow. 
His entrance disturbed a very pleasant reverie 
she was indulging in, principally relating to a 
long conversation she had had with Charles 
Wallace « few hours previous. She was not 
pleased at the interruption, and gtill less at the 
intruder. She listened to his request with aston- 
ishment, and refused it with more than her usual 
haughtiness ; for Captain Powell was the espe 
cial object of her dislike. He left her, almost 
smothered with suppressed passion, and vowed 
to have revenge both on her and Wallace. 

That evening, at the mess table, he took occa- 
sion to contradict something Charles said. He, 
knowing Powell’s disposition, forbore to take 
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notice of it, which only enraged him the more. 
He began to use insulting language, and when 
Charles good-naturedly laughed, and said he 
would not quarrel about such a trifle, actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage, called him a 
“mean, cowardly villain,” and threw his glass 
of wine in his face. 

There was something awfal in the expression 
of young Wallace’s countenance, as he calmly 
applied his handkerchief to his face and removed 
the wine stains. The buzzing conversation, the 
jokes and laughter that always surround a mess 
table, were instantly hushed, and all sat speech- 
less and thunderstruck. Even Powell himself 
felt shocked as he met the glance of the other, 
and looked on the deathly features, the white 
lips quivering with emotion, and the convulsive 
movements of the clenched fingers. 

The momentary silence was broken by loud 
exclamations of “‘ shame! shame!” and as Wal- 
lace rose to leave the table a dozen friends 
crowded round him. When the doors closed 
behind them, he leaned heavily against Captain 
Denison and another, gasping for breath, as one 
does who rises from the water; and it was with 
difficulty they could convey him to his rooms. 

There was a sad party collected that evening 
in Lientenant Wallace's sitting-room, come to 
talk over the unpleasant events of the last few 
hours. Charles was now composed and ready 
to listen to his friend’s advice. That there was 
but one alternative for him he had been aware 
from the moment he could think at all, and it 
‘was to make arrangements for a meeting with 
Powell that his friends had come to him. He 
was conscientiously opposed to duelling. He 
had always said and believed that it was wrong; 
and he well remembered, when a boy, witnessing 
the agony of his mother when her husband was 
brought home to her dead and disfigured, mur- 
dered by the hand of his dearest friend. And 
now should he break through all the resolutions 
of a lifetime, and not only fight but send a chal- 
lenge? The thought was distraction. 

But on the other hand his honor was at stake ; 
he had been openly insulted by one who made 
no secret of his dislike, and before all his brother 
Officers. He dared not think of Adeline ; for he 
remembered a conversation they had once held 
an the subject, and her words came back to his 
memory with thrilling clearness, ‘I care not 

_ What the cause, the man that kills another in a 
duel is a murderer.” But no alternative seemed 
to offer, and when his friends (who knowing his 
peculiar opinions on the subject, were fearful he 
would not fight) came, they found him busily 
engaged in writing letters, 
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Captain Denison, a fine, warm-hearted fellow, 
and deeply attached to Charles, conld scarcely 
control his emotion as he listened to the plans of 
his friend, and promised to obey his injunction 
Duelling was forbidden among the officers ; bud 
such an open insult could not be expected to 
pass unnoticed, and their superiors, very consid- 
erately, took no notice of the unusual stir among 
the friends of both parties. Of course no one 
mentioned it to them, and Charles as earnestly 
requested that everything should go on the fol 
lowing day as if nothing unusual had occarred. 

According to appointment, his beaatifal sleigh 
was at Mr. Foster’s door some half hour before 
the others arrived, and he was shown into the 
pleasant room where Miss Hill received her pap- 
ticular friends. Very lovely she looked as she 
rose from an elegant lounge and came forward 
to meet him. She wore a rich crimson cashmere, 
which he had one day, in a shopping excursion, 
assisted her to choose ; in her belt was a choice 
flower—part of a bouquet he had bought the day 
previous, now ‘standing in a vase beside hers 
while on the lounge lay a book he had lent her, 
and which she had been reading before he came. 

As these evidences of her partiality for him- 
self met his eye, he shuddered to think that this 
was perhaps their last moeting ; and so strange 
was the look he bent on her, and so forcible the 
clasp with which he held her hand, that she ut 
tered an exclamation of surprise and pain, and 
attempted to free herself from him. He recov- 
ered his self-possession instantly, apologized fos 
his rudeness, led her to her seat, and taking his 
place beside her, commenced speaking about the 
book he had taken up. He talked cheerfally 
and well; but there was something strange in 
his manner, something forced and unnataral, 
and Adeline felt almost rejoiced when the sound 
of the bells announced the arrival of the others. 

‘They soon started ; but the excursion that had 
promised so much pleasure to both proved a fail- 
ure. Charles was alternately sad and cheerfal, 
and in the struggle to appear easy and careless, 
conducted himself so strangely that Adeline was 
seriously annoyed. To make matters worse, hp 
gradually turned the conversation on duelling, 
hoping that some opportunity might present it- 
self for explaining his position; but his compan- 
ion, not in the best humor, spoke more harshly 
than ever on the subject. 

On his attempting to palliate the conduct af 
those situated as he was, she stopped him by 
saying there was no excuse for any one’s taking 
another’s life in that manner, and she would dis- 
card her dearest friend for being concerned in 
one. He then gave up the attempt as uselegs, 
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and left her that night with the distressing con- 
viction that it was their last meeting. He found 
Captain Denison and two others at his rooms 
when he returned, and learned that all was ar- 
ranged for an early meeting on the morrow. 

Captain Powell could not find an officer will- 
ing to be his second, so great was their disgust 
at his conduct, and he had secured the services 
of a young gentleman, an officer in the engineer 
department. Denison and he had settled every- 
thing, the former having offered his services as 
second to Charles. 

It was quite late when they parted, Denison 
charging his friend to retire immediately and try 
to sleep off his excitement, but as soon as they 
withdrew, he sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Adeline Hill. He then threw himself on the 
sofa, and had not rested an hour when he was 
roused by the entrance of Denison and the sur- 
goon, both looking the worse for the night’s ex- 
citement and anxiety. There remained but little 
to do after they came. Denison promised to 
deliver his letter, as he wished Adeline to receive 
it whether he should fall or not; he also gave 
him some directions concerning the disposal of 
his effects in case of the worst. 7 

“Powell is an excellent shot; you must fire 
instantly, and give him no advantage,” was the 
advice of his friend, who felt rather surprised at 
Charles’s strange smile in return. 

The time came for them to start; Charles 
spoke and moved like one in adream. Mechan- 
ically he went down and entered the carriage in 
waiting for them; he made no answer to the 
questions of his friends; and it was not until 
they passed Mr. Foster’s residence, and he look- 
ed once more to Adeline’s home, that he dis- 
played any emotion. Then Captain Denison, 
who was attentively watching him, saw his eyes 
fill with tears, and he leaned back in the carriage, 
apparently overcome with his feelings. 

Captain Powell and his friends made their ap- 
pearance on the ground soon after the others 
arrived. The preliminaries were speedily ar- 
ranged, and the parties took their places. Every 
trace of emotion had now left Charles Wallace, 
and he faced his adversary with a deliberate 
coolness that gave hope to Captain Denison, 
whose fears had hitherto prevailed. As he left 


his side he once more whispered “fire quickly,” 


and moved to his place. 

At the word, both discharged their pistole— 
Captain Powell at his opponent, Lientenant Wal- 
lace in the air. For an instant all stood motion- 
less, and then Charles staggered and fell to the 
ground, and almost as soon, Denison and the 
surgeon were beside him. A hasty examination 
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served to convince them that he was not fatally 
injured, and bearing him to the carriage, they 
drove off with all speed. 

Captain Powell and his servant followed, and 
an hour after, nothing remained to show tho 
morning’s work, save a few melting footsteps in 
the snow. As soon as Captain Denison could 
leave his friend, he hastened to call on Miss Hill 
and acquaint her with what had happened, at 
the same time deliver the letter. 

At the door he met Mr. Gray, Captain Pow- 
ell’s second, and knowing that he was intimate 
with the Fosters, and the friend of Powell, he 
feared for the success of his mission. The event 
proved that his fears were not groundless ; for 
Mies Hill received him with cool politeness, re- 
fused to listen to his account of the unfortunate 
duel, which she said had already been described 
to her by Mr. Gray, and also to accept Charlcs’s 
letter. 

- “ After such an open display of his principles, 
Lieutenant Wallace could not expect her to any 
longer acknowledge him as a friend ; and as he 
knew her opinion of duelling and duellists, it 
was quite unnecessary for her to read his letter.” 
And with a haughty bow she left the room, and 
Denison returned to his friend. 

Charles Wallace might have been spared a 
severe illnees, brought on by his anxiety, could 
he have seen Adeline Hill that morning, after 
the departure of the messengers, prostrate on 
her couch, sobbing and weeping in an agony of 
despair. One moment starting up, resolved to 
forget him—the next burying her face in the pil- 
lows, and calling on his name with the fondest 
accents of affection. Her distress was hopeless ; 
for in the hour that she discarded him, did Ade- 
line discover that she loved Charles Wallace. 

Charles recovered very slowly, and before he 
was able to attend to his duties, Adeline had 
left H—— on a visit to some relations in Cana- 
da. The duel had been a nine days wonder 
among the gossips, and then forgotten; and 
when Charles once more joined his friends in 
the daily routine of garrison life, they had al- 
most ceased to speak or think of what had 
caused him so much sorrow. 

Captain Powell and his regiment had beer 
sent away on a foreign station, and ere many 
months passed, Charles and his friends were or- 
dered to Canada. Before leaving, he called 
on Mr. Foster, and in talking over the events of 
the past six months, had the mortification to 
learn that Adeline had received a false account 
of the duel and its cause. At first this annoyed 
him, but after consideration showed the folly of 
indulging hopes concerning one who had so de- 
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cidedly rejected him, and he resolved for the 
futare to banish her from his mind. In leaving 
H—, he hoped also to leave all remembrance 
of his hopeless passion, and in the new scenes 
and new companions he was about to meet, fore 
get her who had so bewitched him. 

Captain Denison, still his intimate friend, used 
every endeavor to banish the ‘gloom from his 
young companion’s brow, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing him resume his old cheer- 
fulness. They both looked forward to the re- 
moval with pleasure, for Denison’s flirtation had 
wearied him, and he also longed for a change. 
He had once before been quartered at Fort M—, 
and aroused Charles’s curiosity by his descrip- 
tion of the kindness and hospitality of the peo- 
ple, the beauty of the scenery, and the delightful 
hunting. 

“Dancing and making love are all very well 
once in a while, Charley my boy; but if you 
want an amusement that wont weary, take your 
gun and plunge into the depths of a Canadian 
forest—there’s never ending excitement for you.” 

“T have serious feara that I should get tired, 
if I didn’t get weary,” was the laughing answer. 
“ This barrack life is not apt to improve our pow- 
ers of endurance.” 

“0, that’s all nonsense! I'll introduce you 
to a friend of mine, who, twenty years ago, look- 
ed fit for nothing but measuring satin ribbons 
behind a counter, or escorting old ladies to 
church. He had the whitest hand, the smallest 
foot, and the softest voice of any man in his 
regiment. Of course it was before my time; 
but old Robinson, of the Fifth, told me he al- 
ways wore white kid gloves—he said slept in 
them, but I did not believe that,—took an hour 
every day to arrange his hair, only ate meat 
once a week, and was altogether as great a pup- 
Py as ever scented a pocket handkerchief. Well, 
three years ago, when I was in Canada, I acci- 
dentally became acquainted with this same dan- 
dy, no longer a dandy, but one of the most 
indefatigable old hunters I ever met. I fancy it 
‘was sometime since he had seen a glove, from 
the looks of his hands, and I can bear witness 
to the strength of his muscles, as my fingers 
tingled for an hour after his welcoming grip. 
He no longer sported French boots and silk 
stockings, but their place was supplied by raw 
hide moccasins and gaiters ; and I rather think 
his taste for animal food had improved since 
Robinson knew him, as he ate half cooked buf- 
falo steaks with a decided relish. Altogether, I 
thought forest life had done much for him, and I 
was still more of that opinion after seeing his 
handsome wife and blooming daughter, then a 
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girl of fourteen. You have no idea how happy 
the old fellow was; and ashe had no son, he 
was training his girl to hunt and fish, skate on 
the river, or drive ‘ Highflyer,’ as the case might 
be. Ah, I’ve no doubt she’s a splendid woman 
by this time. I quite long to see her.” 

And Captain Denison resumed his cigar, and 
his friend fell into a reverie, in which a “splen- 
did woman” certainly had a share; but one 
whose accomplishments did not include hunting 
and fishing. 

He knew that Adeline was in Canada, and 
perhaps there was some lingering hope that acci- 
dent might throw them together, that all might 
be explained, that they might yet be friends. 
Be it as it may, it was welcome news for him 
when the transport arrived, and he bade adieu to 
H— without one regret. 

The ladies were all sorry when that “dear, 
delightful Captain Denison” went away; but 
united in abusing Charles as an exceedingly 
proud, reserved young man, not at all agreeable, 
and “ not so very handsome after all.” Old Mr. 
Foster told his wife, confidentially, that he was 
“sorry Adeline had not returned before Charles 
went away ; but perhaps it was all for the best.” 
And the good lady very mildly replied, “ Very 
likely, my dear.” 4 

Charles was even more delighted with his new 
home than his friend had anticipated, and soon 
learned to enjoy the wild sports of the forest. 
He became a prime favorite with old Major Ed- 
wards, and rivalled Denison in the good opinion 
of his wife and daughter. 

The latter, a beautiful girl of seventeen, scru- 
pled not to display her delight at the acquisition 
to their society, and soon made herself 20 agree- 
able to Charles, that he actually wondered at 
himself, having deemed it impossible ever to 
take pleasure in woman’s society again. But 
Olive Edwards was a new specimen of “ feminin- 
ity ” to him, and he became deeply interested in 
the young girl, who appeared equally at home in 
the parlor or the forest, whose life was so strange 
& mingling of the polished and the barbarous. 

One day he would call at the major’s, and find 
Olive quietly seated beside her mother, surround- 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a lady’s work-table, 
their pretty fingers busy on some delicate piece 
of embroidery; herself attired in the most be 
witching of muslin morning dresses, just short 
enough to display an exquisitively shaped foot 
in the neatest of little slippers. Heavy, golden 
cnrls fell round her shoulders, and the whole pic- 
ture was one of faultless loveliness. The next 
day he would be electrified to see her dash up 
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the steep ascent to Fort M——-, putting the old 
major to his fastest speed to keep up with her 
and her spirited horse. 

Bat if Charles admired her in her gentle bean- 
ty at home, Captain Denison worshipped her in 
the wild woods, when, urging Highflyer to a gal- 
lop, she would distance the best horsemnan among 
them, and laugh heartily at them when the race 
was done. It,soon became evident that Denison 
and she were twin spirits, and there were no 
bounds to their venturesome frolics and daring 
freaks. Even the major at last remonstrated 
with them for ranning such risks ; but something 
the captain told him appeared to have a soothing 
effect, and from that time they were permitted to 
follow their own inclinations. 

These inclinations generally led them ‘to a 
boating excursion on the Inke, when the wind 
blew a gale; a gallop over a dangerous part of 
a neighboring mountain, called “The Rocky 
Pass ;” or a furious drive along the worst piece 
of road in the country, with a pair of untrained 
“beauties,” as Olive called them. 

Charles had one day accompanied them to 8 
town, some five miles distant, on business for the 
major. On arriving, they stopped at the hotel, 
and Denison volunteering to perform the errand, 
Charles and Olive alighted, gave their horses to 
the man in attendance, and entered the house. 

Olive was in high spirits this day, and entered 

the hall laughing merrily, her plumed hat in her 
hand, her beautifal bright curls hanging in dis- 
order to the waist of her green cloth riding habit, 
and leaning on the arm of her companion. The 
latter was gazing into the beautifal eyes, so full 
of glee, that were raised to his, when advancing 
footsteps caused him to look up, and he found 
himself face to face with Adeline Hill, escorted 
by a tall, handsome young man. Both started, 
colored violently, bowed, and passed on—Ade- 
line and her companion to the carriage in waiting 
for them, Charles and the astonished Olive to the 
parlor. 
“Is it possible that you know that beautiful 
Miss Hill?” was her first question after the door 
was closed on them. ‘Why did you not tell me 
that before ?” 

“Thad no idea that she was in this part of the 
country ; but are you acquainted with her?” 

“‘No—I have never been introduced to her; 
she has not been here long, and is only making 
a visit at Colonel Gage’s. She is so good and 
beantifal, that all who have the pleasure of her 
acquaintance say Arthur Gage has the prospect 
of being the ‘blessed one among men.’”” 

“Is that the gentleman we just now met with 
her?” inquired Charles, conscious that his voice 
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was not quite steady, and feeling a rather un- 
pleasant sensation at the evident meaning of her 
last words. 

“ Yes, and isn’t he a splendid fellow? You 
ought to see him on horseback ; there is not a 
better rider in the country.” And Olive launch- 
ed out into raptnrons praises of her favorite 
amusement, all unconscious that her companion 
was lost in recollections of past scenes and by- 
gone days. 

It was only a few days after this rencontre, 
that Charles met Arthur Gage, and predisposed 
as he had been to dislike him, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that Olive was not far 
wrong when she called him a splendid fellow. 
To an exceedingly handsome person, he united 
the most fascinating manners, and Charles in- 
sensibly found himself on terms of intimacy 
with the man he had almost determined to hate. 
For some time he resisted all Arthur’s invitations 
to return his visits, but at last came one not to be 
refused without absolute rudeness. Colonel Gage 
gave a large party, a farewell compliment to Miss 
Hill, and of course all the officers and neighbor- 
ing gentry were invited. 

Although Charles had hitherto refused to meet 
Adeline, he did not regret the necessity that com- 
pelled him now to do so, and looked forward to 
the evening with pleasure. As for Denison and 
Olive, they, as usual, went into extremes, and 
could think and speak of nothing else. 

In a dull place like Fort M——, a ball is hail- 
ed by young military men as a delightful variety 
to the usual monotony of their lives, and the 
first, of Course, is the most anxiously looked for. 
The wealth and acknowledged hospitality of 
Colonel Gage, joined to the beauty of his two 
daughters, and the manifold attractions of his 
fair guest, combined to make this a most inter- 
esting occasion to the young gentlemen. 

The day at last arrived, and Charles almost 
repented that he had subjected himself to the 
trial of seeing Adeline, the object of another's 
attentions, another’s promised bride. He envied 
Denison’s gay light-heartodness, and felt almost 
inclined to quarrel with him for anticipating so 
much pleasure and ridiculing his own gloomy 
looks. 

The day passed slowly, and owing to his fe- 
verish impatience, very unhappily ; and he felt 
inclined to wish that some accident might happen 
to prevent his attending this dreaded party. But 
like all other days it came to an end, and accord- 
ing to appointment, they called to escort Olive 
and her mother—the major declaring that his 
dancing days were over, and parties were a bore. 
Charles thought of Denison’s description of the 
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days wher the old gentleman wore kid gloves 
and French boots ; smiled at the contrast he now 
presented, handed Mrs. Edwards into the car- 
riage, and the party were soon on their way. 

On arriving at the colonel’s, Charles felt a 
nervous dread of meeting Adeline, but it wore 
off under the cordial kindness of their welcome, 
and owing to the large number assembled, he did 
not see her for some time, He found himself at 
last in the quadrille, with Emily Gage for a part- 
ner, and Arthur and Adeline opposite. He felt 
his heart beat loudly, as in a few moments her 
hand rested in his, and he longed to detain it in 
a loving clasp ; but she steadily avoided meeting 
his eye, and he could form no idea of her sensa- 
tions. She looked very lovely, somewhat paler 
and thinner than when he last beheld her; but 
with beauty unchanged and grace unsurpaseed. 

He had scarcely met Denison all the evening ; 
but when another dance was forming, Charles 
saw him lead Adeline up, and unable to resist 
the temptation of once more holding her hand, 
he obtained Olive for a partner, and once more 
they stood opposite. 

‘When the dance was finished, Denison drew 
his partner’s hand within his arm, and led her to 
8 seat at the farthest end of the room, while, our 
hero, astonished and a litde annoyed to seo them 
apparently on such good terms, devoted himself 
to Olive, who was in the happiest state of mind. 
But if he was surprised at seeing Adeline and 
Denison on such friendly terms, he was still 
more so at beholding Arthur Gage paying the 
most devoted attention to a delicate young girl 
in mourning. She appeared to be on very inti- 
mate terms with the Misses Gage, and after 
dancing once with Miss Hill, Arthur scarcely 
left her side again. 

She did not dance, and in answer to Charles’s 
questions, Olive told him that she was the daugh- 
ter of a French gentleman, who had lately lost 
his wife. Olive herself appeared puzzled at the 
appearance of things, but Charles shrewdly 
thought she was in a fair way of becoming en- 
lightened, when he saw the cool manner in which 
she received Denison, after Miss Hill had again 
joined the dancers, 

After half an hour’s conversation with the old 
colonel, during which he had not been unmind- 
fal of what was going on around him, Charles 
watched his opportunity, and making his way to 
where Adeline stood beside her last partner, with 
8 low bow, asked the honor of her hand in the 
waltz then commencing. She merely bowed an 
answer, and in another moment they were in 
the dizzy circle, gradually increasing until all 
the best dancers in the room were with them. 





LOVE AND DUELLING. 


Charles, with his arm round Adeline’s slender 
waist, her hand close clasped in his own, and her 
color changing beneath his gaze, felt as though 
he wished they might continue in that position 
for an indefinite length of time. But cre they 
had twice made the circuit of the room, he felt 
his partner’s form tremble in his clasp ; her steps 
no longer kept time to the music, even under the 
guiding impulse of his own; and as he reached 
an open door be suddenly left the whirling ring ; 
the rest passed on. Some other couples left at 
the same time, others took their places, and in 
the momentary confasion, Charles left the room 
unnoticed. He crossed the entry, pushed open 
the first door he came to, and led his half faint- 
ing partner to a seat, 

On a little marble table stood a filter with 
glasses, and pouring out some of the pure cold 
contents, he gave it to her with a trembling hand, 
only surpassed by her own in its agitation. Af- 
ter seeing the color return to her cheek, and her 
whole appearance denote that she was recovering 
from her momentary faintness, Charles walked 
to the other end of the room. © 

Long he stood, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation of the portrait of Colonel Gage’s great 
gtandmother, an exceedingly plain likeness of an 
excessively plain woman. It was but poor evi- 
dence of his good taste, that he preferred looking 
at that old time worn representation of one de- 
void of attractions, to conversing with his com- 
panion, a youthful maiden, adorned with every 
charm and grace, beautiful and accomplished. 

When he at last turned round, she was stand- 
ing in the deep bay window, the heavy drapery 
drawn aside, and a flood of moonlight streaming 
in on the carpet, rendering superfluous the wax 
lights on the mantel. 

With a slow, determined step, Charles crossed 
the room and stood by her side. She neither 
moved nor spoke; but when he, determined to 
end all uncertainty, took her hands in his own, 
and bent a searching gaze on her countenance, 
as if to read there the emotions within, she trem- 
bled so violently that he was obliged once more 
to sustain her from falling. 

“ Adeline, will you in pity end this wretched, 
this horrible uncertainty? You know not the 
misery you have inflicted by punishing me for 
doing what I could not avoid. I have tried in 
vain to drive you from my thoughts; but this 
night’s meeting has destroyed my better resolu- 
tions, and I determined not to leave without 
speaking to you alone.” 

“Tam not worthy of your friendship, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace; but if you will forgive my pride 
and ill temper, that has so long made us straa- 
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gers to each other, we may yet be friends. I 
never knew until to-night how deeply I had 
wronged you.” 

“Ts this trne, Adeline? And has Denison 
really explained that unfortunate affair?” and 
the speaker’s handsome countenance was radiant 
with joyful hope. 

“He has explained enough to show me how 
wrongly my silly vanity has tempted me to act, 
find what a brave, noble heart my folly has 
grieved.” 

“ Adeline,” and the speaker's voice grew husky 
with suppressed emotion, and he released her from 
the supporting arm hitherto thrown around her, 
“your words have made me very happy ; with- 
out your friendship I must be wretched ; but for- 
give me if I presume on your kindness to tell 
you that it were better for my peace that those 
words had never been spoken, that we had still 
remained as strangers, than to regain your friend- 
ship, to find my love increased tenfold, and then 
to see you the bride of another! I feel there is 
awide difference between us; that you can choose 
among the highest and wealthiest in the land, 
while I can offer neither riches nor station. Bat 
Adeline, if you love another, even in this hour of 
our reconciliation, we must part.” 

He stopped, as if unable to speak farther on 
So painful a subject, and turned to the window to 
hide his emotion. 

“Charles, listen to me one instant,” and Ade- 
Tine’s little hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
her tearful eyes raised to his face. ‘“I love no 
other, never have loved another, and I have long 
doubted the trath of love ; but I believe in your 
sincerity, and if you can take me with all my 
faults and imperfections, I will strive to atone 
for all my uokindness.”” 

One year from the night of the party, Charles 
‘Wallace and his lady were again the guests of 
Colonel Gage. It was to witness the marriage 
of Arthur and the young French orphan, who 
had for several months resided with them. 





. THIEVES AMONG THE MONKEYS. 


In the accomplishment of bad purposes, thieves 
often display 8 degree of industry and ingenuity 
which, if exer in a more worthy cause, would 
earn for them an honest, co! le livelihvod 
The Italian organ-grinders of London have de- 
vised a new plan of theft, in which monkcys, 
trained for the purpose, assist. The ‘monkey, 
having plenty of length of cord, is allowed to en- 
terthe windows of an unoccupied dining or draw- 
ing room, and immediately returns,bringing to his 
master such articles of property from there, as he 
is able to carry. The master receives and conceals 
them about his person, and makes off with his 
booty.— Post. 
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According to Fielding, Jonathan Wild picked 
the pocket of the ordinary while he was exhort- 
ing him in the cart, and went out of the world 
with the parson’s corkscrew and thumb-bottle in 
his hand. Petronius, who was master of the 
ceremonies and inventor of pleasures at the court 
of Nero, when he saw that elegant indulgence 
was giving place to coarse debauchery, perceived 
at once that his term of favor had arrived, and 
it was time to die. He resolved, therefore, to 
anticipate the tyrant, and disrobe death of his 
paraphernalia of terror. Accordingly, he entered 
a warm bath, and opened his veins, composed 
verses, jested with his familiar associates, and 
died off by insensible d Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher, disliking the inconve- 
niences and infirmities of a protracted old age, 
made up his mind to die on a certain day; but 
to oblige his sister, he postponed his departure 
uatil feasta of Ceres were over. He sup- 

rted nature on & pet of honey to the appointed 

our, and then expired by arrangement. Jerome 
Carden, a celebrated Italian physician, starved 
himself gradually, and calculated with such 
mathematical nicety, as to hit the very day and 
hour foretold. hen Rabelais was dying, the 
cardinal sent a page to inquire how he was. 
Rabelais joked with the envoy until he found his 
strength declining, and his last moments ap- 
proach. He then said: “Tell his eminence the 
state in which you left me. I am going to in- ° 
quire into a great possibility. He is in a snug 
nest; let him stay there as long as he can. Draw 
the curtain ; the farce is over.’ When the fa- 
mous Count de Grammont was reported to be in 
extremity, the King Louis XIV., being told of 
his total want of religious feeling, which shocked 
him not a little, sent the Marquis de Dangeau to 
beg of him, for the credit of the court, to die 
like a good Christian. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but turning round to his countess, who 
hed alwaye been remarkable for her piety, he 
said, with a smile: “Countess, take care, or 
Dangeau will filch from you the credit of my 
conversion.”— Winchester Democrat. 





DUMB SHOW. 

Lord Sesforth, who was born deaf and dumb, 
was to dine one day with Lord Melvillo. Just 
before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 
Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who could talk with her fingers 
to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered the 
room; and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea- 
forth, began to ply her fingers very nimbly. 
Lord Guilford did the same; and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately said : 
“Well, Ihave been talking away to this dumb 
man.” “Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford ; “ bless 
me, I thought you were dumb.” | told this story 
(which is perfectly true) to Matthews; and he 
said that he could make excellent use of it at 
one of his evening entertainments; but I know. 
not if ever he did.—Rogers’s Tuble Talk. 





Positiveness is one of the moet certain marks 
of a weak judgment. 
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THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
‘BY THOMAS PATTEN, JR. 


O, I'll have my home where the sea-birds roam, 
Near the foaming, stormy sea, 

‘Where the craggy peaks on the breastwork secks, 
Nearer heaven’s high throne to be; 

In the opiral wends of the rocky giens 
My lover shall come to me— 

And I'll abield his form from the raging storm, 
‘Neath some branching shady tres. 


‘When the storm ts o’er on the rock-bound shore, 
And the slumbering waves at rest 

‘When the bright sun smiles on the distant isles, 
Asteep on their mother’s breast— 

‘Then together we'll sit, where the gay birds flit, 
Caroling their richest Inys— 

And we'll talk of love, like a gentle dove, 
In its cooing, winning weys. 


‘Thus we'll pass our hours in old Nature's bowers, 
And hear every sighing breese 
Be-echo the moan of my chosen home, 
As it ruffies the leafy trees. 
, give then to me my home of the sea, 
By the overhanging rocks; 
‘There let me die to the whirlwind’s sigh, 
Which the shrill-toned sea-bird mocks. 





THE ODALISQUE: 
—or,— 
THE CAROANET OF PEARLS 


BY M. V. BT. LEON. 





Waar melodious murmurs! What silvery 
laughter! One would certainly imagine that 
beyond that gilded lattice was an aviary filled 
with beantifal birds, whose rustling plumage 
aud delicious twitterings fill the air with soft 
eounds. Perhaps it is s0; let us peep through 
the screen into the adjoining court. On a mar- 
ble pavement are heaped cushions of the richest 
silks, and on little stands scattered about, lie 
piles of luscious fruits, raby, golden and purple. 
In the centre, a fountain fallsin musical tink- 
lings to its basin below. The square was en- 
closed by slender pillars supporting a light cor- 
nice and domelike roof; graceful trees of various 
foliage, planted outside, drooped their branches 
into the pavilion ; and brilliant.feathered warblers 
swung in gilded hoops suspended from the 
boughs, while others less tame were imprisoned 
in cages attached to the columns, that were 
wreathed with jasmines. 

Reclining on the divans were groups of lovely 
females, chatting, laughing, and idly playing on 
various instruments, teasing their grim guards, 
whose sour, black faces farmed a contrast to the 
gay tormentors, and resembling in their rainbow 
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draperies, and restless activity, a bed of tulips 
swayed by the wind. 

Conspicuous among this throng were two 
groups, which from the superior beauty and rich 
attire of the principal figures, appeared to hold 
a higher station than any others; the foremost 
one consisted of three persons—a haughty, hand- 
some, but unintellectual looking woman, with s 
slender form and oval face that would have been 
apathetic, had not glittering, beadlike, black eyes 
given life to a complexion whose pale, ivory 
tint was preserved by careful seclusion from 
wind and sunshine. Decked in all the gorgeous 
drapery of Eastern magnificence, she lolled 
gracefully back on her manifold cushions, amus- 
ing herself by presenting her finger for a favorite 
paroquet, that sat balancing on its perch, to peek 
at. Beside her, in rather a more upright posi- 
tion, reclined a plump, brilliantly fair Kathayan, 
whose large, sleepy eyes were shadowed by 
brows and lashes only equalled in their jetty 
hues by the silken locks that escaped from a lit- 
tle lace turban, festooned with filagree butterflies. 
She was listening to the conversation between 
the first mentioned lady, and a sharp, disagree- 
able-looking female, whose features and costume 
indicated her to be an Armenian. From the low 
tone in which they spoke, and the frequent 
glances covertly cast at the second group, it 
would appear there was some connection between 
its members and the subject they were discussing. 

This circle, containing also three persons, was 
totally different from every one of its neighbors. 
Beneath the drooping clusters of a luxuriant 
grape-vine, sat a young girl of about eighteen, 
with no traces of Asiatic origin in shape or fea- 
ture. There was a transparency in her roseate 
complexion, and the light of a cultivated intel- 
lect in her brilliant blue eyes; her delicately- 
formed mouth was expressive of an impetuous 
nature, and her animated countenance and grace- 
fal buoyancy of motion presented a strong con- 
trast to the sluggish indolence of Eastern women 


ly. 

Beside her, sipping a cup of coffee, was another 
young girl, Zaidee, a Persian, about the same 
age, whose pleasing and refined countenance 
was also full of life and intelligence. A middle 
aged woman, evidently the nurse of the former, 
was fanning her mistress with an expression of 
affection and respect. 

The lady first mentioned is the Sultana 
Zorayda, and the second her prime favorite 
Katinka. Neama, the Armenian, is a slave of 
the princess, and as treacherous at heart, as her 
manner is flattering. The young girl, Leila, al- 
though from India, bears little resemblance to 
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the dusky inhabitants of that country; bat Al- 
awi, the nurse, has the Hindoo features. Both 
have been inmates of the seragtio only four 
weeks, and Zaidee the Persian even less time. 
Short as this period has been, however, it has 
proved sufficient to rouse the jealousy of the 
Lady Zorayda, who having heard the conclusion 
of Neama’s account, dismissed her, and in a 
Jow, agitated tone, thus addressed Katinka : 

“You see how matters progress! Truly this 
is a fine state of things—I, who am as slender as 
the holy maidens of Yagrenat, as gracéful as a 
Bayadere, and but five years ago was sumamed 
‘the wonder of the age’ for beauty—was I not 
esteemed too precious a jewel for the slave ba- 
saar, and brought at once to the sultan by my 
captors? Since then, I have certainly improved 
—and cam I not sing, besides, and play the 
kilart Are not my eyes as black as the spot on 
the Alras, while those of the stranger are of a 
color never celebrated by our poets! Yet this 
ftose-and-lily compound no sooner comes, than 
our lord and master has no eyes and ears for 
any one else—and all, so far as I can discover, 
because some learned mollah has gtren her the 
education of a musty scribe, and the girl herself 
dares say and do things no other woman in her 
senses would think to enact, and live. Adlah be 
praised, however! There can be but one sul- 
tana ; and though the Odalisque may reign in the 
heart of the commander of the faithful, in the 
harem her will is secondary to mine.” 

As the Lady Zorayda paused to regain her 
breath, the favorite ventured to suggest : 

“Thea why not use your powtr to rid your 
self of one whose presence is hateful to yor 1” 

“Are you a fool, Katinka? Do you not 
know she is a novelty as yet, and that were 
Mahmoud to lose her now, all my influence, if 
he should suspect me, would avail nothing to 
prevent my being thrown into the Bosphorus? 
Iam not so weary of life; bat even should I 
escape suspicion, and such a doom, he would be 
inconsolable forever. No—wait awhile, and per- 
haps I may find some fresh beanty to lure him 
from her; then is my time to strike. Engrossed 
by another, he will not heed her fate, and when 
tired of her successor, the sultan will retern to 
my feet once more. What do you think of this 
scheme, little one ?” inquired the princess, with 
self-satisfied air. 

The simple Katinka replied: ‘Truly I am 
astonished at your wisdom. What a head it 
takes for a sultana! I am very sure I shall never 
be one.” 

“ Sincerely, I do not think you ever will!” 
exclaimed Zorayda, with a laugh, as eke patted 
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her compatiion’s cheek. Then rising, and gath- 
ering her shawl together, she retired with Katinka 
to her own apartments, to indulge in a chibouk 
and siesta. 

As Zorayda had sald, at the age of sixteen 
her beauty had induced Mahmond to make her 
his sultana ; and possessing 4 mind whose native 
powers were much stronger than any other in- 
mate of the harem, the proud Circassian had 
never found a rival until now. Two months 
previous to the opening of the scene just nar 
rated, the vizier, who was slightly in disgrace 
with his master, had seen Leila in the slave mar 
ket, and hoping to regain favor by making a 
magnificent present, he had bought her and 
humbly requested the sultan to accept the offer- 
ing. Struck by the exceeding loveliness of the 
young girl, Mahmoud readily forgave his minis- 
ter, and in the society of one so different from 
any he had ever seen of her sex, almost forgot 
the existence of Zorayda. 

‘The afternoon sun was gilding the minarets 
of the City of the Sultans, and the waves of the 
Bosphorus, that glided by the walls of the serag- 
lio, were dancing in the mellow light, and bear- 
ing on their surface numberless crafts, contain- 
ing figures in all the varions costumes of the 
Levant. On adivan at one of the latticed case- 
ments of the palace sat Leila, gazing forth upon 
the scene with a pre-occupied expression, while 
Alawi was plaiting the rich masses of unbound 
golden hair with jewels. 

Scarcely was the task completed, when an 
officer of the royal household announced the 
approach of the sultan, and in another moment 
Mahmoud himeelf entered. Motioning the at- 
tendants to retire, he seated himself by the side 
of Leila and inquired after her health. 

“The body may be well when the mind suf- 
fers,” replied the young girl, in the most musical 
of voices; “of whieh do you ask 1” 

“ Still pining for the humble state you are res- 

cued from?” exclaimed Mahmoud, half plead- 
ingly. 
“ The bird, though prisoned in a gilded cage, 
cannot forget its former delicious freedom,” an- 
swered Leila, sadly, yet with a touch of entha 
siasm at the images called up by the idea of 
liberty. 

“ Why can I not win your love, so that all de- 
sire to leave me may vanish?” exclaimed the 
sultan, eagerly. ‘‘Surely your heart is in the 
keeping of some one more fortunate than I.” 

“Tam my own keeper,” replied Leila, some- 
what proudly ; “ but listen toa story I have to 
tell you, and then, perhaps, you will cease te 
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wonder at my indifference to the splendor with 
which you surround me. Iam not of the same 
race as the childish, apathetic inmates of your 
harem ; a quicker, nobler blood is in my veins, 
and a proud impatience‘of restraint that belongs 
to another nation—it is the Anglo Saxon.” 

“Are you not from India?” inquired the 
sultan, in surprise. 

“It is not my birthplace, I believe—at least, I 
am of English parents. Seventeen years ago, 
Alawi, my nurse, then in Calcutta, was engaged 
by a British officer, whose regiment was ordered 

‘ ¢o another part of the country, to attend upon 
his wife and infant daughter during the voyage. 
‘When nearly arrived at the place of destination, 
a terrible storm arose, and the vessel was ship- 
wrecked. Alawi, who had been lashed to a 
spar, was washed on shore with me in her arms; 
but although several bodies were found, my 
father and mother were not among them. 

“ Alawi knew not what to do, as there were 
no English residents in the place to whom she 
could tell my birth, and she entered the service 
of ‘a rajah’s wife, retaining the privilege of keep- 
ing me with her. Years passed on, and I arrived 
at my sixteenth year, when the young prince, the 
rajah’s only son, slightly my senior, and whose 
playmate I had always been, became attached to 
me, and declared I should be his wife. His 
mother did not intend that honor for the foster- 
child of her ayah, and hated me from that hour; 
while I, having long ago been told what Alawi 
knew of my history, was not at all desirous of 
the connection. I had received a superior edu- 
cation from a mollah or scribe in the employ of 
the rajah, and who had once lived in Calcutta 
long enough to know considerable of English 
people and customs, and my dearest hope was, 
that some day a fortunate chance would restore 
tae to my country people, if not to my relatives. 
Judge, then, of my distress, on learning that I 
was to be sold to a slave merchant, and carried 
to Constantinople. But, with the faithful Alawi 
who insisted on sharing my fortunes, I resigned 
myself to the hands of fate. Our voyage was 
prosperous; bat immediately on landing, I was 
conveyed to a dwelling, where I was treated 
with an attention to which I was little accus- 
tomed, and furnished with a host of articles of 
the use of which I was totally ignorant. From 
thence I was brought hither, where I pine for 
my loet freedom, and unfettered liberty of 
speech and action.” 

“ Cannot anything reconcile you to the posi- 
tion of the seltan’s favorite? Methinks it is 
pot so untnviable as to excite much compas- 
sion,” said Mahmeud, with slight sarcasm. 
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“Does my lord fancy the glittering jewels 
and costly garments, in which he is pleased to 
deck me—the splendid apartments and parade of - 
attendants, with which he is pleased to surround 
me—or a place in his harem, with the privilege 
of listening to the meaningless chatter of its in- 
mates, cecasionally fanning him to sleep, or 
singing to him when he is disposed to listen; 
offer me the slightest temptation? Does he 
imagine they afford the shadow of a compensa- 
tion for the power to roam free as the sir, un- 
trammelled by the commands of a master?’ 
And the indignant Leila turned away with 
finshed cheeks, and the air of a princess. 

Mahmoud had never been braved thus before, 
and admiration mingled with his impatience, as 
he replied ; 

“ Bestow your love on me, and you shall be 
my sultana, you shall rule me; a palace shall 
be built for you on some beautiful spot, suffi- 
ciently secluded to permit a wide range, and 
singers, dancers, and even learned mollahs shall 
be at your command.” 

“Do not suppose, O defender of the faithfal, 
that my highest idea of enjoyment consists in 
continual wandering, or that singers, dancers 
and scribes are my chief desires in life ; besides, 
how am I to become sultana, when the Lady 
Zorayda fills that position?” 

“One word from you, and the Lady Zorayda 
fills no position at all, unless it be a sack in the 
Bosphorus !” exclaimed the monarch, carried 
away by a desire to possess an object apparently 
unattainable. 

« Heaven fordid ?” cried Leila, recoiling from 
her companion in horror ; ‘I would never even 
look upon you again, if your soul was stained 
with the murder of a fellow-mortal. Bat if Al 
lah should see @t to remove the sultans, I would 
never share a heart with others. No! If my 
lord would indeed make me his grateful friend, 
he will help me to find my relations, if I have 
any, and restore me to them,” said Leila, with 
tearful earnestness that moved Mahmoad more 
than he chose to acknowledge; and rising to 
avoid a farther pleading, he summoned his at- 
tendants and retired. 

Passing along by the sultana’s apartments, 
Mahmoud heard the sound of a lute, and enter- 
ing an ante-room, signified his intent to visit 
her. Just having finished an elaborate toilet, 
the lady did not need to make any delay; but 
not wishing to appear eager for the royal pree- 
ence, after the long neglect she had experienced, 
fall five minutes were allowed to pass before the 
signal for admission was given. Lifting the cur- 
tain, Matrmoud emtered a magnificent apartment, 
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and beheld Zorayda seated in indolent repose 


_ on a divan, and beside her the favorite Katinka. 


Casting a languid glance upward, the haughty 
beauty bade her visitor welcome, and seating 
himself on a rich carpet at the feet of both la- 
dies, and resting his arm on the divan, while the 
attendant presented a lighted chibouk, the 
sultan said : 

“Did I not hear singing a short time since ?” 

“My lord says right—his humble slave was 
amusing herself with a new song,” replied 
Zorayda. 

Mahmond felt the contrast between this servile 
emptiness and the piquant frankness of Leila’s 
manner very forcibly, but requesting a repetition 
of the music, he applied himself to the beloved 
nargileh which Leila would not admit in her 
apartment. The ballad was tolerably lengthy, 
and before it was concluded, the empty little 
head of Katinka was nodding in sleep. 

Quite appeased by the praise bestowed on her 
performance, and the consideration of a visit 
exclusively on her account, Zorayda grew gra- 
cious. But envy and rage filled her heart when 
the sultan observed that Leila was as impatient 
of restraint as ever, and he feared she would be- 
gin to droop. 

“A wild, strange being—it is my opinion 
that she despises the palace, its inmates, and 
even the owner of it,” replied the artful woman, 
watching the effect of her words. 

The sultan recollected her fearless speeches to 
him, and reflected that she might not have kept 
her pretty irreverence for hig-especial benefit. 
Mahmond’s pride took alarm, and stroking his 
beard, he exclaimed : 

“Inshallah! Doves the girl laugh at us? I 
think so truly, since we receive no thanks for the 


many favors conferred upon her, and our en-, 


deavors for her happiness meet only with com- 
plaints and discontent.” 

“Has she indeed been bold enough to equal 
herself with our lord and master the sultan, and 
presume on favors from one whose glance alone 
exalts the fortunate one above all her sex?” ex- 
claimed Zorayda, in well counterfeited aston- 
ishment and horror. 

* 8uch shall not long be the case,” was the 
ominous reply. 

“May the sultan live forever! If soinsignifi- 
cant a being as I might hope to speak and live, I 
should say that a sack, or the bowstring were 
fitting punishment for the slave, only that it 
would be too much of an honor to be the subject 
of even such a command, from the descendant 
of the prophet.” ? 

By that sudden revulsion of feeling to which 
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all are liable, caused perhaps by this abject flat- 
tery, or the contrast between Zorayda’s con- 
temptible delight in mischief and her rival’s gen- 
erous magnanimity, and it may be, discovering 
in the lady’s unguarded manner at the prospect 
of success her malignant jealousy towards 
Leila, Mahmond began to doubt if the young 
girl was capable of gratifying her vanity at his 
expense ; and indignant at the thought of being 
led by Zorayda, he turned suddenly upon her, 
and exclaimed, ina voice of thunder: 

“Peace, idle creature! Task not counsel of 
women. Know that to her whom you thus 
eagerly seek to degrade, you owe your life!” 
And in his anger, the sultan briefly detailed his 
offer of making Leila sultana, which she de- 
clined to accept at the expense of another. 

Throughout the whole Zorayda sat motionless 
in amazement, and concluding his reproof with 
a severe frown, Mahmoud left the now wide 
awake Katinka, who was sobbing in affright, to 
comfort her trembling mistress, who perceived 
her mistake in terror, fearing lest the conversa- 
tion might reach Leila, and excite her to re- 
venge. So little could she comprehend a great 
soul. 





The next day, Neama entered Leila’s cham- 
ber, and kneeling before her, presented a richly 
enamelled jewel-case. Lifting the lid, she drew 
forth a splendid necklace of pearls, and said: 

“ The Lady Zorayda desires your acceptance 
of this trifle, and begs you will wear it for her 
sake. She also hopes you will permit her to 
visit you to-day, and commence a friendship too 
long delayed.” 

Surprised at this unexpected act, and the re- 
quest that followed it, Leila replied that she 
would be happy to receive the sultana, thinking 
to obtain from her an explanation that she did 
not consider proper to ask of the servant. 

In a few hours, therefore, Zorayda came, and 
farther astonished Leila by saluting her on both 
cheeks, and kissing her hands. At last she dis- 
covered that the sultana had heard she had 
saved her life, and remorse and gratitude 
prompted this demonstration. 

“ Surely you attach too much importance to 
so slight a thing. A few words that cost me no 
effort to speak, and were forgotten the next mo- 
ment—of what value are they ?” 

Every syllable added to the humiliation of 
Zorayda, and Leila continued : 

“Besides, our friendship needs no present to 
cement it. I cannot deprive you of s0 costly 
and beautifal a jewel—allow me to return it;” 
and she took the casket from a stand. 


‘ 
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“Do.not add to my mortification by insult,” 
cried Zorayda. “If you will not accept my of- 
fering, I will never see it again ;” and she madea 
passionate gesture. 

Perceiving a refusal would wound and offend, 
Leila thanked her companion, who added : 

“Complete my happiness, and let me clasp it 
around your neck.” 

The Odalisque bent her graceful head, and the 
sultana clasped the rich ornament on the snowy, 
swanlike throat, and urging Leila to visit her, 
Zorayda presently departed with Neama. Call- 
ing Zaidee to admire the gift, her friend ex- 
pressed much delight that kindness had subdued 
her enemy. 

Still the sultan continued to visit Leila, and 
offer every inducement to attach her to himself 
and her present condition, pleased and surprised 
to find that Zorayda warmly scconded his en- 
deavors. It was of no avail, and losing the 
cheerful spirit of hope that had so long sus- 
tained her, the young girl began to droop. The 
color deserted her cheek by degrees, and the 
brilliancy fled from her eyes. Zaidee, exceed- 
ingly attached to her, devoted herself to the 
amusement of her friend; but a loss of health 
soon followed this depression of mind, and the 
songs and stories with which the fair Persian 
attempted to divert her, failed to acomplish any 
change. 

Zorayda often visited Leila, who became daily 
more fragile, and shed tears over her with that 
excess of altered feeling so characteristic of her 
wild race, and insisted that Neama, who was an 
excellent nurse, should try her skill on the lovely 
patient, who, although she disliked the Armenian 
greatly, consented to please her friend, in spite 
of Zaidee’s and Alawi’s protest to the contrary. 

As her debility increased, Leila ceased to pay 
the same attention to dress as formerly, and 
Zorayda’s necklace, which was the last of her 
jewelry to be laid aside, was finally consigned to 
its casket. As Neama closed the lid, she said : 

“T am afraid the Lady Zorayda will be much 
grieved to miss this from your neck; she does 
not imagine you so feeble—besides, she prized 
this ornament above all her others.” 

“I will insist upon returning it, then,” replied 
Leila, sorry to have retained it so long. 

“ Then my mistress would certainly think you 
were going to leave us immediately.” 

Leila was perplexed, dreading to give pain, 
yet unwilling to keep her friend’s favorite jewel, 
when Zaidee suggested a scheme to remedy 
both troubles. This was to order another neck- 
lace precisely similar, and present it to the sul- 

: tana. The plan was highly approved, and Zaidee 
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was about to give directions to a slave, wlan 
Neama observed that her mistress had often 
wished the ruby in the clasp had been an opal, 
and Leila requested the Persian to order the 
alteration. a 

In a week, the ornaments were brought from 
the jewellers. But Leila had sunk into a 
state of inaction and lethargy, that prevented 
her receiving any pleasure from the nice execu- 
tion of her command. Zorayda, on the con- 
trary, was delighted with her present, and 
especially admired the Indian fire opal, that 
contrasted so beantifally with the milky pearls, 
and wondered at her friend’s indifference. Zai 
dee, however, was seriously alarmed at this state 
of apathy, which appeared more discouraging to 
her than the previous wasting away, and exerted 
all her influence even to annoying Leila, in en- 
deavors to make her take exercise and shake off 
this sluggishness. 

About this time, the sultana also became in- 
disposed, and instead of listening to the advice 
of Neama that she would remain quiet, and 
gain strength, she persisted in making frequent 
excursions into the country to a palace which 
Mahmond had given her, hiding her increasing 
pallor and loss of health by rich dress, cosmetica, 
and reckless gaiety, and eagerly striving to win 
back the heart of the sultan. 

Leila, who under the affectionate care of 
Zaidee was slowly recovering her former looks 
and spirits, saw but little of the princess, when 
one morning the seraglio was electrified with the 
news that the Lady Zorayda was dead. Scarcely 
believing the repo?t, Leila hastened to the cham- 
ber of the sultana, and was admitted by Neama, 
whose countenance confirmed the rumor. Ona 
couch lay the inanimate form of Zorayda, in the 
tich garments she had last put on, and around 
her neck the carcanet of jewels; but her coun- 
tenance was swollen and livid, while a dark pur- 
ple line under the necklace explained the cause 
of this bloated appearance—Zorayda had died 
of poison! 7 i 

Zaidee, who had followed her friend, took her 
by the hand and led her away from the melan- 
choly scene; but no sooner were they alone, 
than the Persian buried her face on Leila’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears. Much surprised, 
Leila earnestly inquired the cause of this sudden 
and inexplicable grief, since the sultana was not 
so great a favorite as to occasion it. Zaides, 
after a great deal of urging, confessed that when 
the Lady Zorayda had presented the necklace 
with so much apparent friendship, she had sus- 
pected a sinister design; bat about the time 
when a duplicate was ordered from the jeweller, 
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ate had satisfied herself that her suspicions 
were correct, and Neama’s desire that an opal 
might be substituted for a ruby in the new neck- 
lace, she believed to proceed from fear lest, by a 
mistake, they might be changed. 

But adding to Leila’s instructions, the Persian 
had directed that an opal should be inserted in 
the clasp of the ornament sent as a pattern, 
anda ruby in the other. The ruse succeeded, 
end Zaidee, who had hoped that when the sul- 
tana became ill, the fatal toy would be laid 
aside, on account of its oppressive weight, saw 
with dismay that its becoming richness prevented 
this wish from being realized; feeling guilty of 
murder every day, yet fearing to reveal the se- 
eret to Leila on account of giving a shock to 
her feeble health, and certain that to inform 
Mahmoud would only hasten the sultana’s 
doom, Zaidee was in great perplexity, when the 
sudden death of Zorayda, accelerated by her 
late anxiety and dissipation, made the poor girl 
80 wretched that she could no longer bear the 
barden of silence. 

Leila embraced the devoted friend to whom 
she owed her life, and felt the justice of the aw- 
fal retribution, althongh she lamented it. Her 
chief anxiety now was, lest the sultan should 
urge her to fill the station that no insurmount- 
able obstacle now prevented her accepting. But 
to her astonishment, on his next visit, Mahmoud, 
in a dejected tone, inquired if she had any me- 
mento of her parents, and she eagerly produced 
asmall locket containing hair, and a fine cam- 
bric handkerchief with crest and initials nearly 
faded out by time, which had been about her 
neck at the time of the shipwreck. 

In a few days, Mahmoud again came, and this 
time announced that the articles had been sent 
to the British ambassador, who had recognized 
the crest at once, and was acquainted with the 
family. As Leila supposed, her parents had 
perished, but her uncle, who was now the head 
of the house, was living in England, and had 
often lamented that his brother’s infant daughter 
‘was not spared to him, to have beer loved and 
cherished for her father’s sake. As the ambas- 
sador was about returning to his country, his 
wife proposed taking Leila with them, and the 
sultan had come to bid the young girl farewell. 

“You have raised my standard of right and 
justice, you have elevated my mind, and taught 
me the delight of having a true friend,” said 
the sultan, in a mournful tone. “In fine, you 
have fitted me to enjoy the society of rational 
beings, only to leave me now to the idle prating 
of the idiots by whom I am surrounded.” 

“Bring them to your own level,” replied 
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Leila, with enthusiasm. “But let me tell you 
that there is one in your palace who will love 
you for yourself alone, who is beautiful, and 
capable of being made a companion for any one. 
It is Zaidee, who came after my arrival, and I 
do not think you have scarcely seen her; in her,. 
you wil! find a friend, and I leave her to you as 
8 trust from me. Prove yourself as worthy of 
the fair Persian, as she will be faithful to you.” 

Taking Lefla by both hands, Mahmoud gased 
long and sadly at her bright face, radiant with 
happiness at the prospect of joining her kindred, 
and at length, with a deep Sigh, turned quickly 
away and feft her. This farewell pained Leila, 
but trusting to time and Zaidee to console him, 
she made the necessary preparations for de- 
parture. 

The last evening spent by the young girls was 
fall of sorrow, but Leila charged her pupil not 
to forget the beautiful precepts of the wise mol- 
lah, which had proved so serviceable to the or- 
phan, and promising to send tidings of her fa- 
ture lot, they separated. In England, Leila 
found a delightful home, and ‘ere long had the 
satisfaction of knowing that all her wishes in re- 
gard to Mahmoud and Zaidee were fulfilled, and 
every day she thanked the wise Providence that 
had made the carcanet of pearls an instrament of 
working good from evil. 





KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


This terrible potentate, who has recently been 
called to an account for some of his iniquities by 
the U. 8. sloop-of-war John Adams, seems to be 
8 ferocious fellow. IJtis said he has eaten of the 
flesh of more than three hundred human beings, 
and is the greatest murderer and cannibal that 


ever existed. His name is Tue Vita, king of 
Fegee. It is that the English mission- 
aries have encouraged him in his outrages. 


When called on board the John Adams, he 
begged for his life, and promised for the future 
to respect the lives and property of Americans. 
It is to be hoped that a provision was made in 
the treaty that he should respect their bodies alao. 
—Boston Post. 





: + 
A NATION WITHOUT A LANGUAGE, 


The Swiss, being descended from French, 
palien and German , have no sitinsere 

guage of theirown. Four languages, Italian, 
German, Retien and French, are spoken by differ- 
ent portions of the nation, and three of them, 
German, French and Italian are declared by law 
to be the national languages. German is spoken 
by 70 per cent. of the people; French by 23 per 
cent. ; Italian by 5 per cent.; and Retien by 2 
per cent. Of this population, about three fifths 
are Protestant, and two-fifths Catholic.— 7ribune. 
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Falsehood is never so successful as when she 

baits her hook with truth, and no opinions so 
fatally mislead us as those not wholly wrong. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 





BY MRS. R. T. BLDERDGE. 





‘The summer flowers had paled, and drooped, and died, 
And sutamn brought new loveliness for me, . 

At tmes my wayward heart seemed sorely tried, 
Earth’s chastened sunlight held no charm for me, 

And bitter thoughts stole o'er me when alone, 

T mansed o'er joys once fondly called my own. 


‘ Vather,” I cried, when none were nigh to hear, 
“ Look down in mercy on thy wayward child; 

‘Phat this fair earth may once again seem dear, 
O, let me feel the sunlight of thy smile.” 

A low vplce whispered ‘unto me— 

“Mortal, as le thy day thy strength shall be.” 


‘Then baby voices, soft and strangely low, 
Yell like sweet music on my yearning heart; 
Yond smiles that cheered my spirit long ago, 
Remembered, loved, and shrined of life a part! 
Dear memory, backward on thy golden wing, 
To my lone heart lost darling treasures bring. 


And soon there came a friend to cheer my life, 

Of gentle mien—of low and feeble tread, 
For she had felt the hand of care and strife, 

And she had mourngl o’er pleasures long since fled. 
‘With throbbing heart I hailed her to my bower, S 
As children welcome spring’s first fragrant flower. 


T doubted not her sad and gentle smile, 

‘Though I had learned to doubt in years gone by; 
Bhe seemed as artless as a little child, 

A chastened lovelight lingered in her eye; 
Pride yielded ‘neath the sunshine of her anile, 
My pent up feelings gushed forth free and wild. 


Qn rapid wings the antamn hours sped on, 

And winter came with sunbeams wan and pale; 
Love's holy light still kept my spirit warm, 

I scarcely heeded sunshine, hail, or rain; 
My friend in need was ever lingering near, 
Soothing each doubt, and calming each wild fear. 


Father, if every frail and euffering child 
Would lean on thee when called life's ills to bear, 
Thou’lt ne’er withhold from them thy pitying smile, 
For thou wilt soothe each heart that’s worn with care. 
‘Lead me, dear Shepherd, wheresce’er I go, 
Throagh pastares where pure, living waters flow! 


+e 
MOUSAN THE MISER, 


BY DR. J. V. 0. SMITH. 





In the time of Sultan Mahmoud the Second, 
there resided at the southern extremity of Pera, the 
Frank quarter of Constantinople, a little round- 
shouldered man named Sacton Mousan. He had 
a sprinkling of Armenian blood coursing through 
his veins, but how ‘it got there he was never ox- 
actly informed, nor did he care to ascertain, 
since he much preferred to be considered a genu- 
ine Turk, to being suspected to be a hybrid. 


MOUSAN THE MISER. 


Although Mousan spperently smoked as much 
Syrian tobacco from the first call of the muesean 
to morning prayers till sunset, as his neighbors, 
he found opportunity of gathering more from ob-. 
servation from sunrise to sundown, than any 
half dozen of his neighbors. It was a governing 
maxim with Mouean, that idleness brought no 
profit. This was a discovery made in early life, 
by observing that people who were continually 
counting their beads, and saying “‘ Allab, Allah 
mac-shan,” without using their fingers in some 
regular employment, never became rich. 

Sacton Mousan had no inheritance but poverty. 
“If that had any marketable value, then,” 
said he, “I should have been worth as much as 
the Capudan Pasha. However, poverty would 
not buy kabobs at the cook shop, nor pay the 
sultan’s taxes when the collector passed through 
the district. So Sacton Mousan determined 
very early in the commencement of life, to deal 
in realities. Gold could be seen as well as felt. 

“Poverty also,” exclaimed Diafar, the cobbler, 
who had a stall next door, in the course of their 
conversations on the ways of the Giouars, “can 
be seen and felt, too; but one inspires energy, 
and when seen, commands respect, while the 
latter gives first the blues and then the very 
blackness of despair.” 

‘When people are disposed to be argumentative, 
there are plenty of topics to expend breath upon. 
It was so with Diafar. He wanted to talk most 
of the time, or at least, he had something to say 
as often as he took the pipe stem from his lips. 
Mousan was sufficiently civil to be neighborly; 
still he had an inward conviction that it would 
not pay. “For,” said he to himself, a hundred 
times over, “ money can enter a harem, poverty 
can’t squeeze into a caravansera.” 

“ Motey, ay, money, is power: it will move 
hearts or mountains; it is a magic wand in a 
fairy’s hand; it’s a panacea for trouble; it’s a 
friend in need ; it’s a polyglot, speaking all lan- 
guages ; it’s a sword to command the faithful; a 
lever to remove obatacles. Money could be ex- 
changed for a pashalic ; it can build a palace and 
stock it with houris. I will have money—yes 
money, money—money is power.” 

Thus soliloquised and thus cogitated Mousan 
the miser, yet he had nota para, nor a way of 
raising a piaster, which is five times more. 

Mousan had not smoked up to his six and 
twentieth year with both eyes shut. No, he ex- 
amined the Frangees, as they passed by the door 
way where he generally sat, observing the art 
of the tight garments, strangling cravats and 
boots too small for their infidel feet. “ Poor 
devils,” he frequently whispered to himself, for 
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there are some sentiments i¢ will not answer to 
give to the wind in Stamboul, even though utter- 
ed inthe languageof the Koran. “ Podr devils!” 
and there was ne one harmed in thinking of 
them, and sympathising in their unhappy destiny. 
After taking another whiff, the imitation amber 
month piece was withdrawn, and while the smoke, 
like the tarn of a corkscrew, was twisting its way 
towards the zenith, he would still repeat, for the 
fortieth time, “‘ poor devils,” as group after group 
were ascending the steep avenue from Tophana, 
near the great fire tower. ‘‘ You can get money, 
but no share in the Paradise of the Prophet.” 

Somebody may have the vulgar curiosity to 
know how a smoking philosopher of this calibre 
could have existed in the thicket of Constantino- 
ple twenty-six yeass, without havieg moved a 
finger to better his condition. How do a million 
of dogs subsist in the same great city There isa 
problem for the wise ones. Nobody knows, but 
it is generally believed they have a poor living, 
as they depend principally upon charity. A man 
is worth more than a dog—who knows but he 
may have kabobs from that source? At the well 
Zem-sem, whoever is thirsty may quench his 
thirst without thanking anybody. Mousan might 
have gone there, had he a desire. 

Not knowing how Mousan was fed or clothed, 
no farther speculations are needed on that point, 
‘Those who choose may reflect upon that theme for 
themselves. 
~-“ How do those vile unbelievers obtain so 
much cash?’ This was another in the series of 
undertone questions propounded and answered 
by the same suppressed voice. “If I inquire,” 
said Mousan, “ possibly the seeret may be reveal- 
ed. It costs nothing to make the experiment.” 

Next morning, while at his usual post between 
the lintels of a riekety door, squatted on the 
threshold, watching the ascending smoke from 
the pipe bowl jast as he had done from the begin- 
ning, a respectable old maa in plain garments of 
civilization, with long white locks floating over a 
high coat collar, and in small clothes, came along 
deliberately, without seeming to be startled at the 
beantiful housings of the Tefterdar’s Arabian 
steed, then being led by an Albanian groom, or 
the- huge aroba, rumbling onward towards the 
sweet waters of Europe, filled with Circassians 
from the palace of Murad Pasha, the chief of 
police. 

This amazed Mousan. ‘He must be stupid, 
as some of the Christians are said to be in their 
own country, not to raise his optics even for asin- 
gie look,” thought Mousan. 

Withdrawing the pipe from the deep furrow in 
the ander lip where it rested steadily, and follow- 
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ing the old Giouar a few rods, he came up in 
® modest manner, saluting him in the name of 
the prophet. “May a hundred moons shine on 
your bald head,” said Mousan, respectfully, sa- 
laaming as he pronounced the benediction, with 
an ease and grace befitting a master of ceremonies. 
Neither surprised nor alarmed, the old gentleman 
stopped, and, with a courtesy charaeteristic of a 
well bred stranger, heard what Mousan was 
pleased to repeat. 

“May you have a hundred sons to strengthen 
your house,” said Mousan, “ and all your daugh- 
ters be the delight of pashas with three tails, O, 
happy howadji,” again spoke Mousan, with addi- 
tional salaams. 

“Pardon me, for so it is written in the book of’ 
books, the wise shall forbear and teach the igno- 
rant. Jews, the accursed race, gather gold and 
silver under circumstances both oppressive, and 
to the short-sightedness of your slave, unright- 
eous; but by the decrees of Allah, who can avert, 
the Armenian becomes a banker to the sultan, 
with the privilege of appearing in front of a 
mosque which he despises, in a scarlet feszan 
tarbousch. The Greeks gather pearls, amber, 
precious stones, and buy majaumes, the eating of 
which makes the fairest ladies sigh forthem ; but 
here am I, who never avenged a fly, with nothing 
but my wits. Tell me then, reverend gray 
beard, how to become rich.” 

“Te that all you require?” said the man in 
small clothes. “Procure a wife; he that hath a 
good one hath a great treasure,” and on he walk- 
ed, leaving Mousan in a brown study. 

That afternoon Mousan strolled through the 
basaar, hoping to discover cheap slaves on sale, 
fully reeolved to parchase on credit, as he had © 
no money. On the way he saw ayellow slipper, 
with a long turn-up toe, lying under the window 
of a magnificent house. The panes of glass, as 
customary in all cities inhabited by the faithful, 
were admirably secured by gilded bars. 

On close inspection, a note was found forced 
up into the extremity of the shoe. He turned 
the corner, and read on satin paper, these lines : 

“ Whoever finds this, will find something worth 
having, by standing under the middle window of 
the third story, in the alley, at the ninth hour 
this night; may the prophet’s cloak cover the be- 
liever who ventures on the expedition.” ' 

“ Mashaliah!” said Mousan, audibly; “ noth- 
ing venture nothing have, say the Giouars.” 

Panctually at the moment he was on the 
ground, occasionally looking upward, because it 
was natural to conjecture that.bleesings would 
come down from above if they came at all. He 
was not long kept in suspense—slowly, a dark - 
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body began to descend. “Should it be a mill- 
stone,” said Mousan, “and the cord breaks, the 
sultan will lose a subject.” In another instant 
it reached the pavement. With proper caution 
Mousan gave it a rigid scrutiny before laying a 
finger too near the lion’s mouth, if lion it should 
be. To his delight, it proved to bea splendid 
cloak, lined with. ermine. ‘‘ Very well—there is 
nothing bad in that,” thought the receiver. In 
another moment, down came another equally 
huge mass. “ Another cloak, perhaps,” was in 
his mind. It was not a cloak ; no, it was some- 
thing with a beating heart. Mousan untied the 
cord, and in doing so felt a terrible throbbing. 

Again he said to himself, “If this is a man, 
the sooner he is disposed of, the quicker I shall 
be relieved of a burden.” 

No chronicle has explained how he ascertained 
that the second installment was a woman. 

“‘ Mousan,” was whispered in his great ear, 
“I trust all to you. Conceal me in your box at 
Pera.” : 

‘There was no alternative. If he hadrun, why, 
the patrols would have arrested him; the dogs 
would have howled, and the woman have been 
sent to the bottom of the Bosphorus, the next 
day, in a red bag. 

Like two friends away they sped to his quarter 
in Pera. He had no light. However, they 
groped through the door, and Mousan told her 
to occupy the further corner, while he kept on 
the lookout in front. As soon as the sun was 
up, he was in raptures with the gazelle eyes, the 
blushing cheeks, the raven locks, the henna stain- 
ed nails, the gorgeous dress, the diamond brace- 
lets and the noble figure and divine gracefulness 
of his charge. “Lucky dog am I,” he was con- 
tinually repeating ; “a wife free of all cost.” 

At the eleventh hour, the sun having darted 
his bright rays into the dome of the holy mosque 
of Achmet the Slayer, heralds were everywhere 
offering rewards for the sultan’s daughter, the 
beautiful Sameri el Yatan, or the Peacock’s Eye. 
She had been promised to a favorite of her exact- 
ing father. By suppressing a rebellion in Alba- 
nia, he had immensely gratified the disposer of 
heads, who, to encourage others with an expecta- 
tion of gaining what he would not have to give, 
another princess, the Peacock’s Eye was designed 
to be the recompense of his bravery. 

Sameri, through the lattice that barricaded her 
windows, saw a sprightly youth daily practising 
horsemanship, whom she looked upon till she 
was miserable, on those days when the young 
man omitted the customary exercise. 

Of course she could not know who he was, or 
where he could be found. She was resolved to 
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make a bold effort to find hin, on hearing the - 
announcement made the very day om which her 
slaves let her down from the window, that she 
had been bestowed on the Albsaian victor. 

‘Women are more courageous than the rougher 
sex. When dangers thicken, and where their af- 
fections are concerned, men sink into utter insig- 
nificance in comparison with the fertile expedi- 
ents they promptly devise. 

After hearing the herald and the promised re- 
ward, she was fearful of being betrayed, having 
discovered by what she saw and beard, of the 
poverty of her protector. Her energy of charac- 
ter never forsook her; not a nerve refused its 
office. 

“Mousan,” she said, for he had told her all 
about himself, arid how he wanted to be rich, 
“find the young horseman, which you may easily 
accomplish by going to the place of exercise. 
Bring him here, but without deelaring the object, 
or betraying me. Be faithful, and you shall be 
rich.” 

‘Precisely as directed, the horseman was at the 
accustomed exercise. Mousan approached him 
in the name of the prophet. ‘“ Born of happiness 
—come with me that you may learn a lesson to 
teach to others.” 

Surprised as he might be with a salutation 80 
odd from a akabby fellow like him, the young 
man seid, “nothing venture nothing have,” and 
followed. He made his horse fast to a post near. 
the house of the dancing dervishes, and then kept 
close on the footsteps of Mousan to his door. 

The Peacock’s Eye thrilled with emotion. He 
was more marbte-like than he had been before. 
He fell on his knees, a position a Mussulman 
never takes, except in one of the postures of pray- 
er. “Princess |—who can you be but the prin- 
cess? All Stamboal is in commotion. The 
guns at the arsenal are proclaiming the sultan’s 
grief at the loss of his daughter, and messengers 
are threading their way round about, proclaiming 
that the princess has been borne away by the an- 
gels on the wings of the clouds. Tome she was 
betrothed! You are the fair Sameri el Yatan. 
I am Schakmet Pasha.” She swooned in his 
arms! Mousan stood looking on, half petrified with 
fear, but somewhat vexed with himself for having 
brought in a rival. ‘Matters are coming to a - 
climax,” he mumbled to himself. “This is not 
getting a wife after all, scot free ; ‘but what is to 
be done? If I drive him out, the Peacock’s Eye 
will have no eye for me. Certainly they love 
one another.” 

While these reflections were renning through 
his mind, Schakmet gave directions how to pro- 
coed: ‘Go to the palace of his majesty the sul- 
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tan, and ask what sball be the reward of him who 
restorcs the Peacock’s Eye.” ‘ 

Difficulties were many and vexatious be! 
the question reached the kislaragha ; but it did, 
and was carried forward to the apartment of the 
concealed. Said the sultan through the stentori- 
an lungs of the same black messenger: ‘‘ Who- 
ever retarns the princess, shall be the Tefterdar of 
the royal household. His salary shall be a mil- 
lion piasters per month. He shall be quartered 
at the royal kiosk at the north of Scatari, and 
have a roast fowl on Friday, from the kitchen of 
his master.” 

Mousan’s head swam with visions of delight. 
Being tremendous hungry, the idea of a roast fowl 
seemed to have a visible form, dancing just before 
his'eyes, all the way back to his locked up prises. 
With a royal guard, himself adored with a bine 
scarf and a chain of gold dangling from his neck 
to the saddle knob, the procession wended on- 
ward tothe palace. They arrived safely at the 
gate of felicity, which opened upon its brasen 
hinges and permitted the princess and Schakmet 
to enter, and then closed again as though moved 
by an invisible power. 

Just as he had been promised, all the condi- 
tions were fully and perfectly realized. He sat 
on a silken divan at the entrance of the treasury 
department, with the high sounding distinction 
of Tefterdar or treasurer. With such moans at 
his disposal, “ now,” said Mousan, ‘I will have 
& wife to my liking.” 

Besides visiting the slave market in person, 
servants were directed to ransack not only the 
public bazaars, but all the private establishments 
of the Jew brokers, for something rare and extra- 
ordinary in the line of female beanty. 

“Anybody may find an ugly woman. It 
would be ridiculous in me, with ample means, to 
purchase a homely commodity, therefore my wife 
shall be handsome.” Word was brought that a 
beauty of the rarest character was to be had, un- 
sight unseen, for the sum he received for one 
menth’s wages in the treasury. At this he cried 
out in dignified rage, striking an open Koran with 
his jewelled fist, “It is too much. I would not 
givethat for the Princess Sameriel Yatan !” 

Before the words had died in the air, a door 
q@pened in the wall, and the princees herself stood 
beforehim. “Then you would not part with a 
month’s wages for the daughter of the sultan ¥” 
Abashed, his head fell upon his breast. 

“Schakmet Pasha died in battle. His last 
message to me, and my royal father sanctioned 
it, was this: ‘ Be the loving wife of our deliverer, 
Sacton Mousan the treasurer.’ I sent the mes- 
sage, and ‘fixed the price to try your heart, 
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Money has destroyed the good intentions that 
were honorable to you in poverty. You will 
never see my face again.” 

While bewildered with his rash folly, a slave 
announced a successor to the Tefterdar, who 
squandered all his property, and Sacton Mousan ~ 
returned to the old doorway in Pera, as poor as 
he left it. Those who passed by, as long as he 
lived, used to point him out to strangers, saying, 
“There sits Mousan the miser, who preferred 
money to a good wife, and therefore lost a great 
treasure.” 





A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


During the retreat from the city of New York, 
on the 16th of September, 1776, Greene, at the 
head of a small detachment, was riding up the 
middle road, towards Harlem Heights where the 
American army was to unite. An artillery car 
riage, without the gun, came rapidly along the 
road, when Greene ordered the driver to stop. 

ae WY bere oer piece of cannes Y? said Greene, 
sternly. 

“Piease you, general, the British were #0 close 
behind me, thet T thought it best to leave the 

, to save myself, the men and horses.” 

“Face right about?” said Greene, “or I will 
run you through!” drawing his sword at the 
same time. The man could do nothing but obey. , 

“Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “let us re- 
cover the gun.” 

They rode back as fast as Possible, found the 
cannon, a brass six-pounder, placed it on its car- 
riage, and in the face of the British troops, then 
advancing, successfully escaped. This shows, in 
@ measure, the decision of character of Greene. 
—Morning Star. 

SS ——— 
WELL SAID. 

The Indian, in his native condition, is no fool, 
as the following anecdote related by a Washing- 
ton someepondent of the Baltimore Republican 
attests :—We met Col. Sam Stambourg to-day 
in the rotunda of the capitol, and while we were 
looking at the carved representations over the 
doorways of the rotunda, the veteran Indian agent 
told us that in 1830, with a delegation of the 
Menominee Indians, he visited the capitol, and 
explained the nature and design of the stone 
groups in the rotunda, when the chief, “ Grizz 

,’ tamed to the eastern doorway, over whic! 
there is @ representation of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and said, “There, Ingen give white 
man corn;” and to the north, representi 
Penn’s treaty, “ There, Ingen give um land; 
and to the west, where Pocahontas is seen saving 
the life of Captain Smith, “There, save 
um life;” and lastly to the south, where the 
hardy pioneer, Daniel Boone, is seen plunging 
his knife into the heart of one red man, while 
foot is planted on the dead body of another, 
“And there, white man kill Ingen.” 








Look not mournfully into the past—it cannot 
return ; wisely improve the present—it is thine ; 
go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, 
and with a manly heart. 


MY HOME, 





BY MRS. MARY J. MESEENGER. 





T love it, I love it, my beautifl home, 
Where the birds in the springtime so cheerily come, 
From the wild mocking-bird to the soft eocing dove, 
‘They sing round my home in friendship and love. 

I love it, I love it for the many sweet hours 

Spent at my home, mid its jessamine bowers. 


T love it, I love it, the bright evergreen 

‘That grow round my home, they’re the loveliest seen— 
‘The dark holly-bush, the bright cedar tree, 

‘The wild brier-rose, are all dear to me. 

I love it, I love it, the many sweet hours, 

Spent ot my home, with its birds, treea and flowers. 


I love It, I love it, and long may I see 

The wren build its nest in the old oak tree: 

Or Iiat to the mocking-bird warbling his lay, 

Or else to the lark at the ope of the day, 

‘Who as upward and onward his course is to fly, 
‘Trills his sweet matin song to the Maker on high. 


Yes, Llove thera, I love them, those scenes 60 dear, 
And oft to my eye springs the unbidden tear, 

As I think on my home and the friends I loved there, 
‘Who used with my joys and sorrows to share; 
Bhould I live but to see thee, ne'er again will I ream, 
‘Until I leave thee forever, my childhood’s sweet home. 


$c >—_______ 


THE LOVER’S LEAP. 





BY MAUBICE SILINGSBY. 


Terex is perhaps no part of England so rich 
in legends and well preserved traditions, handed 
down orally from generation to generation 
among the inhabitants, as Derbyshire. Derby- 
shire is justly celebrated for its picturesque 
scenery, the fine country-seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and its almost inexhaustible stores 
of limestone. ‘For miles around, from this 
point, you may see the bright blaze of the num- 
berless lime kilns, shooting up their innumerable 
sparks, which come dancing down again through 
all the long night, and through all the long year 
—for ages, perhaps, and so incessantly, too, that 
it might almost seem « positive necessity to con- 
tinue on in the same way for an incalculable pe- 
riod of time. 

There are many anecdotes in circulation 
among the peasantry, relating to the present 
duke, one of which I will take the liberty 
to relate as prefatory to the “Lover's Leap,” 
it being not only characteristic of an English- 
man, but also of the great duke himself, whose 
immense wealth, magnificent style of living, 
and munificent liberality, have extended his well- 
earned reputation across the water. 


THE LOVERS LEAP. 


It chanced one day that a poor coal-carrier, ae 
he was cartitig coal in sacks to the kilns in Caw- 
ver, discovered the mouth of one sack to have 
loosened suddenly, and removing it from the 
back of the ass, he commenced gathering up the 
scattered fragments, which no sooner had he ac- 
complished, than he found i¢ impossible to re- 
store it to its place again. Noticing just then 
a large, powerful looking man walking leisurely 
along the road, with his hands behind him, he 
cried ont, lustily: “This way! this way, maun, 
and gi’e us a ha’penny’s lift, will yo?” 

The stranger, roused from his reverie by the 
call, and entirely content to humor the whim of 
the carrier, came briskly forward and lsid hold 
of the other end of the sack. Being unused to 
this kind of exercise, his hands slipped off two 
or three times before he succeeded in restoring 
his end, the awkwardness of which the carrier 
took the liberty to censure roundly, all of which 
waa taken by the stranger with perfect equanim- 
ity and good humor. After they were through, 
the stranger desired to know why he did not par- 
chase a horse and cart, which would certainly be 
much more profitable than carrying it in sacks. 

“Tt is as much as I can do,” answered the 
carrier, bluntly, “to feed my two asses, much 
more to bay # horse and cart, which would cost 
me fall twenty guineas.” 

“You should apply to the duke,” responded 
the stranger; “‘he is said to be very liberal with 
those who are deserving.” 

“T say the duke,” cried the other, making 
cabalistic sign with his thumb against his nose, 
and a perpendicalar elevation of his four fingers, 
which seemed to say: ‘“‘That’s a pretty good 
joke, now, but you don’t think I’m so ignorant 
as to be canght in that trap t” 

‘The stranger, who bad observed him narrowly, 
here asked if he doubted the duke’s goodness. 

“No, I don’t say that,” said the carrier, “‘ for 
I think the duke is a good fellow, if you only 
have a spare guinea or two.” 

“ Why, what do you mean by that?” inquired 
the stranger, reddening. 

“ Well, it is just this mach, flat,” said the 
carrier. “If I have a guinea for the per.ar, I 
can see the duke; but if I haven’t the guinea, I 
am turned away—I can’t see him.” 

“Do you mean I am to understand this as the 
truth?” demanded the other, sternly. . 

“« Why, bless your soul, man,” responded the 
carrier, langhing, “‘haven’t I been there myeelf 
and been refased, and don’t I know a round 
dosen that could tell yor the same story, if yea 
would take the trouble ?” 7 

“Never mind,” said the other, changing his 
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tame to one of cheerfal encouragement, “you 
pay the dake a visit to-morrow, and I think he 
will give you an audience.” 

The carrier shook his head dubioualy. 

“It’s no use! I wouldn’t give a rusty farthing 
for all my chances of seeing him |” 

“ Bat you shall see him!” cried the stranger, 
vehemently ; “for I am stopping with the duke 
myself, and I will bespeak an audience for you. 
‘When you call at the porter’s lodge, inquire for 
me—Maxwell.” And with this he turned and 
walked vigorously away. 

‘The next day, the carrier presented himself at 
the duke’s palace and inquired for Maxwell. 
Without asking a word as to perquisites, the 
porter conducted him straight to the usher, who 
in tarn led him into the grand reception-room, 
where the duke was sitting attired in a magnifi- 
cent court dress. In a moment, the carrier re- 
cognized in the duke’s features his quondam 
friend and co-laborer of the preceding day, and 
without offering a word, he fell on his knees be- 
fore him in an attitude of supplication. 

“ Arise, my honest friend!’ said the duke, 
coming forward. “There is no occasion for 
thia! You have no cause to fear me.” 

And with this he rang a bell, which was 
speedily answered by a handsome page in sky- 
blue pants and « crimson jacket. 

“ Bid the porter come to mo!” said the duke. 

The page retired, and a moment after the por- 
teg entered. 

“Now, my good friend,” said the duke, turn- 
ing to the carrier, “state to this man what you 
did to me yesterday.” 

The porter, who now recognised the carrier as 
ome of those applicants whom he had turned 
sway on a former occasion, began to look ex- 
tremely crest-fallen. 

“ Speak up, man,” said the duke; “you have 
nothing to fear!” 

Thus assured, the carrier went on and related 
all, and much more than he had on the day pre- 
ceding. The porter succeeded in stammering 
out some sort of an excuse, but was speedily 
frowned into silence by the duke. After he had 
concladed his story, the duke turned to the por- 
ter, and said: ‘ Now, sir, your stay here depends 
ng your making a clean breast of it.” 

The poor fellow broke down and acknowl- 
edged everything. He said he had only thought 
of the money ; the consequence had never oc- 
curred to him, but he would be sure and mend 
in the future. 

Said the duke: ‘The consequence is trifling 
to yon, for you have made your office in my 
houaghold that of a sinecure; but to mo the re- 
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sult is of immense moment. Here, for yeam, 
have I not been pleased to style myself the 
patron of the poor, only to awaken now and 
discover that those alone who possessed the 
means to bribe my domestics, and consequently 
did not need it, have been the sole recipients of 
my bounty. I shall look to it in the future. If 
I did by you as I almost feel it my duty to do, I 
should forthwith diechazge you from: my service 
forever. I might crush you, but what benefit to 
me, or what benefit to the poor whom yoar cu- 
pidity has defrauded, would result from it? The 
mission of a wise man is to create instead of de- 
stroying, to support instead of pulling down; 
and by my forbearance in the present instance, I 
trust I shall not only punish for past offences, 
but shall encourage to better deeds in the future. 
You may go, now, and see that you have io 
readiness, against this poor man’s coming, a 
horse and cart suitable for his business.” And 
with this injunction, he waved the stricken cal- 
prit from his presence. 

After he was gone, the duke ‘turned to the 
carrier and said: ‘“‘ Now, my honest friend, do 
you longer doubt the duke’s willingness to assist 
the deserving ?” 

The carrier would have embraced the man, 
had not the conventional shadow of a dukedoms 
stood between them. As it was, he drew his 
coarse sleeve across his eyes, and dislodged 
some drops of moisture that had gathered there. 

“You will come every year and tell me how 
you get on?” said the duke, as the carrier made 
his last awkward bow at the door of the audience- 
chamber. 

No man in England is perhaps #0 idolized by 
the peasantry as the Duke of Devonshire. He 
is the patron of all harmless sports and recrea- 
tions. He is the presiding genius of the May- 
day and harvest festivals, on which occasions 
the jocund feast in the open air, and many other 
Primitive customs are revived. 

Chatsworth Hall, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
palace, is situated on aside hill, and surrounded 
and made up of almost everything of imagina- 
ble splendor—gardens, terraces, obeliskal sculp- 
ture, parks, conservatories, fountains with drip- 
ping naiads, and the waters sparkling and dane- 
ing among the pendant branches of the willows. 
There is also the royal nursery, where a -great 
many of the sovereigns of England have each 
planted a tree. 

The duke is now an old man, and resides 
most of the time here. Strangers may know. 
when the duke is at home by the Union Jack, 
which is to be seen floating from one of the tow- 
ers. Is issaid that in early life the duke was 
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much addicted to the “turf,” being for a long 
time the leading feature and principal supporter 
of the “ Chesterfield Races.” But of late years 
he has exhibited a more serious turn ; has taken 
much interest in church affairs, in promoting the 
interests of the poor, and generally in improv- 
ing the condition of the peasantry around him. 
In '1846, the interior of the old Chesterfield 
church was remodelled by order of the duke, 
and free pews were placed in it. Chesterfield is 
about twelve miles from Chatsworth, and there 
are many legends and superstitions connected 
with this church. The steeple is built in a 
twisted, zigzag form, so that in standing in any 
position beneath, it looks as though it were about 
to topple down upon you. Near the altar is to 
be seen the breast bone of a cow, said to have 
been endowed with an inexhaustible udder, till 
one day a malicious old witch conceived the dia- 
bolical notion of milking it dry through a sieve, 
which no sooner had she accomplished, than the 
creature dropped down dead at her feet. The 
people, who looked upon the cow as an especial 
gift from heaven, were so indignant at the foul 
doings of the witch that they forthwith strung 
her up to the church steeple, when lo! the very 
steeple itself becoming curious to know upon 
which side they had hung so infamous a charac- 
ter, stooped over to look, which is one explana- 
tion of its present twisted appearance. Another 
is that a peasant girl came there one day of such 
wondrous beauty, that the ateeple could not resist 

. nodding at her, which is quite as likely to be true 
as the other, though certainly a high compliment 
to the young lady’s charms. 

About mile from the village of Cawver, on 
the road to the duke’s residence, is a colossal 
limestone rock, facing on the road, and rising 
perpendicularly to a height of ninety feet. It is 
known to the peasantry around by the title of 
“Phe Lover's Leap,” and is the subject of a 
carious oldlegend. As the story rans, a young 
lord who had come up from London to attend 
the races at Chesterfield, discovered one day at 
the fair a peasant girl of such rare beauty that 
he instantly fell in love with her, and forthwith 
ordered his servant to follow her on her return, 
and inform him where she resided as soon as he 
had fally ascertained. 

About midnight, the servant returned, and 
gave information that she was the daughter of a 
small farmer residing in Cawver. How to make 
her acquaintance, the patrician young lord 
was at a loss to decide; so he recalled his ser- 
vant, who had a most excellent head at plotting, 
and laid the case before him. 

* If your lordship goes there on purpose to see 
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her,” said the fellow, scratching his head, ‘the 
girl will take affright, and then the old folks wilt 
take affright; so the next thing—whip—off 
they’ll go and hide up somewhere, your honor, 
and you'll not geta sight of ’em. You must go 
to work sort of natural like, and everything 
must be done just as if it were accident.” 

“ And what plan would you suggest?” said 
his lordship. 

“ Why, I’ll tell you, your honor,” answered 
the servant. “You must get into the farm- 
house by accident, that is as though it was all 
unexpected to you, and any other house would 
do just as well. And now I will tell you how I 
would do it, if I was you. Now supposing I 
was you, and you was I—that is, my servant, 
your honor—you see?” said the fellow, laying 
the tips of his.two fore-fingers together emphat- 
ically. ‘I mount my horse, and you being my 
servant, you mount likewise, and we start off on 
the road to Cawver. When we get in sight of 
the farm-house, I point it out to you—no, you 
point it out to me—no, that’s not it—I—no, 
you—that’s it—you aré my servant—now I have 
it—yon point it out, and I clap spurs to my 
horse, and away I go rearing and plunging as 
though I hadn’t the least control over the brute, 
and when I arrive opposite the house, I am 
thrown violently to the ground and severely in- 
jured. Then you come riding up with the great 
est alarm, spring from your horse and cry ous 
lustily for help. Then, as is quite natural, a 
the inmates will come rushing out to assist me— 
no, no! you !—to assist you in helping me into 
the honse. You know something of surgery, 
and when I am put safely to bed, you can drees 
my wounds and for a day or two shake your 
head ominously to all questions, as though I was 
in the most imminent peril—ha, ha! And then 
Pll begin to mend. Or, vice versa !” 

“Capital!” said his lordship. ‘We will at- 
tempt your stratagem to-morrow.”” 

Accordingly, the young lord, accompanied by 
his servant, sallied forth on horseback the very 
next morning in the direction of Cawver. 
When they came in sight of the house, his lord- 
ship’s horse began to rear and plunge, and by 
the time they arrived opposite, he was thrown 
with much force to the ground. The servant 
came up, and dismounting with a groat look of 
trepidation, hallooed loudly for help. The next 
moment the door opened, and ont ran the 
farmer, his wife, and their peerless daughter, 
whose name, if I mistake not, proved to be El- 
frida. They were all extremely sorry that such 
a mishap should have befallen his lordship, at 
which his lordship smiled faintly; and then at 
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the urgent solicitations of the daughter, who 
seemed at first sight to have conceived a violent 
regard for him, the farmer, with the assistance of 
the servant, speedily bore his lordship into the 
house, where he was soon after installed in a 
nice little room, in a nice little bed, with a nice 
Tittle patchwork counterpane. or the two fol- 
lowing days the servant, who by previous ar 
Yangement bad acted in the capacity both of 
nurse and surgeon to his logdship, looked very 
grave and ominous, and though he steadily 
affirmed that his master was now quite comfort- 
able, and like to get well, he did not forget to 
mention yet more frequently that he had had a 
most wonderful escape of it. 

On the third day, he desired Elfrida to sit by 
his master while he rode over to Chesterfield to 
transact some business for his lordship. Accord- 
ingly, with a fluttering heart, poor Elfrida stole 
into the invalid’s chamber, and seated herself 
demurely in a vacant chair. His lordship, who 
feigned to have just awakened from sleep, soon 
succeeded in engaging her in conversation, 
which was kept up without flagging till the ser- 
vant returned from Chesterfield. 

All night long the handsome form of the 
young lord figured wonderfully in the dreams of 
Elfrida. . She fancied they were wandering to- 
gether through flowery meads and up mountain 
paths, and every now and then his lordship 
would fall on bis knees before her, and declare 
his love in the most ardent and persuasive lan- 
guage. At length they approached a little 
church embowered among trees—s sort of fairy- 
like grotto, such as the imagination alone pic- 
tures—and were met at the porch by an aged 
rector with an abundance of long white beard 
which reached quite to his girdle. When they 
eatered the church, they found a bridal party as- 
sembled, composed of lords and ladies in rich 
attire, each holding a wreath of evergreen, inter- 
‘woven with every description of pastoral flower, 
snd all united in singing one of those sweet 
bridal hymns, still extant among the peasantry. 
After they were through, the rector came for- 
ward and placed the hand of Elfrida in that of 
his lordship. Then there was a prolonged shout 
which seemed to shake the roof of the old 
charch. After the noise had subsided, the rec- 
tor, in the most musical tones she had ever lis- 
tened to, repeated the marriage ritual, which in a 
twinkling transformed the beantiful peasant into 
the young lord’s wife. Then came a second pro- 
longed shout, louder and more deafening than 
the first, which had the virtue to bring the walls 
of the church about their ears with a crash, 
when she awoke. - 
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Day after day, Elfrida continued to sit by his 
lordship, till such time as the slight scratch on 
his elbow woald permit of his hobbling about on 
@ crutch, which his considerate servant had been 
thoughtfal enough to procure for him. But his 
intentions, instead of being honorable, as might 
be expected of a great lord, are to be regarded 
as exceedingly wicked and infamous. Suffice it 
to say that poor Elfride, after a little while, fella 
victim to the wiles of her cunning lover. He 
soon tired of his prise, and his next aim was to 
farnish a suitable pretext for deserting her. How 
to do this, he hardly knew. He disliked encou» 
aging a hope which he felt could never be 
realized. His heart was not yet hardly corrupt 
enough to suffer him to go up to London with 
fair promises on his tongue, while the black lie 
still rested on his soul. He loved Elfrida, but 
then he was sensible that his rich and powerful 
father wopld never give his sanction to an alli- 
ance of this description. So one day when they 
were seated together, he says to Elfrida: 

“O, woe is me! O, cruel fate that I had not 
been born a peasant instead of a lord! Then 
there would have been no obstacle between us ; 
no one to say unto me, ‘do thou so!’ I should 
have been more content with thee, my love, than 
the most fortunate king on earth with his pam- 
pered mistress, or his royal consort. I should 


| have been far more happy, if you will believe 


me. Then might I have turned the glebe and 
scattered the grain, and gathered an abundance 
of everything which the simple wants of nature 
require. I should have been ignorant of the 
world; my ambition would have led to rustic 
sports and simple athletic exercises; my highest 
aspirations would have been low; and all the 
glitter and gewgaw, the whirl and excitement 
and false views of everything, as received 
through the medium of artificial life, would 
have been to me a sealed book. But now Iam 
a alave—a slave to parental authority; from 
birth and education a slave to public opinion; a 
slave to hereditary titles, lust, and pampered 
pride. I cannot break the chain. It was forged 
by Satan for the first among my ancestors, and 
has descended to me unbroken. It comes down 
to me with my titles and hereditary honors. I 
love you, dearest Elfrida; but should I be so 
reckless as to marry one in your humble walks 
of life, however good or beantifal or worthy, my 
father would from that moment disinherit me 
forever. Then indeed should I be more an ob- 
ject of pity, in my ignorance of what even the 
most unletvered hind may know, than the mean- 
est pauper that ever felt the weight and authority 
of a beadle’s nod. No, dearest Elfrida, I can 
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tee no way at present of fulfilling my promise 
to you, withont rendering us both the most 
wretched and miserable of created beings.” 

When his lordship concluded his harangue, 
poor Elfrida answered him through her tears, as 
follows : 

“It would be selfish in me, my lord, to ask of 
you so great a sacrifice. But could you be 
happy in the society of one who loves you, with 
the comforts of life without its laxuries—one 
who would sacrifice everything in her power to 
minister to your ease and convenience—such a 
home have we to offer you, in case your father 
should think proper to withdraw from you his 
countenance.” 

“T see,” answered his lordship, petulantly, 
“for the sake of being the wife of an impover- 
ished lord, you would attire yourself in rags and 
subsist on air; but would you promise all this, 
were I a peasant, and as humble as yourself?” 

“Were you a peasant, my lord,” answered El- 
frida, gently, “you would never have missed 
what you never experienced.” 

“True,” responded his lordship, with a sar- 
castic smile. ‘Your love for the man is of that 
transitory quality which measures itself in ac- 
cordance with the honor which his station con- 
fers. I may be rich to-day and poor to-morrow, 
but whatever fortune betide, I am none the less a 
lord—a peer of the realm. The opulence of a 
name has dazzled your simple heart, Elfrida. 
You do not love me for myself alone—of this 
am I convinced !” 

“0, no,” cried Elfrida, weeping, “ you must 
not, you shall not be convinced of so great a 
falsehood ! O, my lord, I have not the language 
to express to you the full measure of my sin- 
cerity—my love—my devotion !” 

“True love,” answered his lordship, “is ever 
at a loss for words. You should give me more 
convincing proof of it.” 

“ Alas, alas! how shall I ever be able to give 
you more convincing proof than I have already ?” 
cried the poor girl, in despairing tones. “O, 
my lord, have pity on me, and give me some test 
whereby I may show you the strength of my 
love, and dissolve forever this terrible doubt. I 
care not what you bid me do, so that I can do it. 
Anything—anything, my lord, to break this har- 
rowing suspense.” 

“Well, my brave girl,” said his lordship, 
smiling, “I have a test for you which shall fally 
satisfy my doubts, and make you in every way 
worthy of my love and esteem.” 

«0, name it—name it!” cried Elfrida, throw- 
ing her white arms around the neck of her impe- 
rious lover. 
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“T fancy you will not be so impatient,” an- 
swered his lordship, “when you come to learn 
the condition Iam about to impose.” 

Effrida gazed into her lover’s face with an ear- 
nest look of inquiry. 

“ You see the great Hmestone rock yonder *” 
said his lordship, pointing in the direction of 
Chatsworth. ‘Now you shall ascend to the 
summit of that rock, Elfrida, and leap down 
into my arms. I will stand below you in the 
Cawver road, and catch you as you descend.” 

For a moment the poor girl was stupified with 
surprise. 

“Will you undertake it nowt” said his lord- 
ship, langhing; ‘or will you wait and take into 
consideration the risk 1” 

“No!” said Elfrida, with a sudden look of 
determination. ‘If yon require a sacrifice to 
prove the strength and sincerity of a peasent 
girl’s love, you shall have it within the hour.” 

“Shall I lead the way?” said his lordship, 
with an incredulous smile ; “ or will you first ad- 
vise with your friends ¢” 

“No!” answered Elfiida, proudly. “He who 
seeks his own destruction needs no adviser. I 
am ready!” 

His lordship, thinking it all farce, concinded 
there would be no harm in carrying the joke a 
little farther; so he caught up his hat and led 
the way. When they reached the foot of the 
ascent, they separated, his lordship passing into 
the Cawver road, which was of solid limestone 
and as white almost as chalk; while Elfrids 
toiled wearily up the side of the huge mountain 
of rock, till she arrived at the summit, which 
was quite level, and covered an area of several 
yards. 

Shortly after his lordship had taken up his po- 
sition in the road, he saw the maiden approach 
and kneel down on the very verge of the rock. 
Still he considered the entire transaction in the 
light of a farce, and thinking she would expect 
him to call out to her to desist ere long, he only 
laughed to himgelf and remained silent. In a 
few minutes, Elfrida arose from her kneeling 
posture, and gazing down at her lover, for a mo- 
ment, with a look of unutterable affection, she 
retreated back till she was lost to view. 

“She has acted her part pretty well,” thought 
his lordship, “and is doubtless somewhat disap- 
pointed to think—” 

Before he could conclude his reflection, the 
poor girl came bounding forward, her sifken hair 
floating in the wind, and her white hands clasped 
firmly together. In vain his lordship called on 
her to desist; in vain, in his frenzy, he strove 
to wave her back; but useless were all his ¢n- 
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deavors. The next fhetant, she sprang frem the 
terrible height into the open space above him. 
Bick at heart, and dizzy with emotion, he sank 
to the ground, and closed his eyes during that 
one moment of awful saspense. The next mo- 
ment, he felta pair of sof.arms encircling his 
neck, and opening his eyes with a sudden ex- 
pression of surprise, he beheld Elfrida kneeling 
before him, radiant with the sublimity of love 
and beauty, and perfectly unharmed. 

At first, he could hardly credit his senses. 
Such an exhibition of love and devotion he had 
never dreamed of witnessing. How she could 
have escaped from instant destruction, seemed 
to him almost a miracle; and he resolved that 
nothing should prevent him from doing justice 
to one so worthy of his regard. Accordingly, 
with the approbation of Elfrida’s parents, they 
were privately married soon after this, and some- 
time subsequently, on the death of his father, 
the young lord made public his marriage with 
Elfrida, and removed with her to London. 

The secret of her wonderful escape is no 
doubt owing to the fact of the air having gath- 
ered under her skirts with such force of resist- 
ance as to partially buoy her up. The peasants 
look upon it as a miraculous interposition, ren- 
dered for the ostensible purpose of making her a 
great lady. The rock rises about centre ways in 
what is now called “Stony Middleton ;” and 
just at the foot of it (“The Mountain,” it is 
sometimes called), stands a little wayside inn, in 
front of whioh, creaking on its rusty hinges, is 
the sign of “The Lover's Leap,” painted in 
large gilt letters. 


AN ENGLISH BLUNDER. 
Some of the English bulls are quite as amus- 
fag os ‘sites of their Hibernian neintbors:. As As 
& popular actress at Liverpool, was 
about to dress for Jane Shore, her attendant 
came to inform her that a woman had called to 
ask for two box orders as she and her daughter 
had walked four miles to see the play. 
“Does she know me ?” asked the actress. 
“Not a bit,” was the reply. 
“Very odd. Has the woman got her faculties 
about her ?”” asked Mrs. Gibbon. 
“for Tyo she bas costing {ied up in her Poe 
“for Isee she in her 
Se een Sees 
t “beats Bui er entirely.”— Wit 
Wisdom. : 








Dusrs or ovr Cirrss.—The city of New 
York owes $14,000,000 ; $10,000,- 
000 ; New Orleans, $8,000,000 ; ton, $7,000,- 
000; Baltimore, $5,000,000; Cincinnati, over 
$2,000,000; St. Louis, over $2,000,000; Port- 
land, Me., over $2,000,000; Mobile, $1, 500,000 5 
Charleston, near $2,000, 000; and San Francisco, 
$1,500,000. 
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TO KATE. 





BY SAMUEL H. ACHESON. 


O, brighter far than the dark blue sea, 

Are the eyes that beam with love for me; 

O, sweeter far than the wild bird’s song, 

Is the voice that murmurs “ Love, stay not long!” - 
O, purer far than earth’s purest snows, 

Is the bosom with love that for me now glows, 

And desrer than all in earth or air 

Are the lips that for me now move in prayer. , 


O, earnest and fond are the thoughts that rise 

‘From her pure soul to hesven’s bright skies ; 

O, soft is the hand as the softest down 

‘Which to mine In love’s chain shall soon be bouhd, 

And dear is the heart which to mine shall be clasped, 

‘There to be cherished while Mit fhall last, 

And heard shall my voice be early and late, 

Asking a blessing on ‘‘ my own dear Kate.” 

+20 
A GREAT COUNTRY. 

‘There is a prevalent impression in these dig- 
gings that the United States is a “great eoun- 
try,” and people abroad are beginning to admit 
that there is some foundation for our bragging 
about its extent and importance. Very few 
persons, however—except those old fogies who 
muddle their heads over statistica,—are awire 
how great it is. The figures, however, are 
startling in their significance. R. 8. Efliott, 
Eeq., of St. Louis, lately lectured in our Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall on this subject, and we propose 
to gather from his address some facts which will 
open the eyes of many of our readers. 

The Northwest, including Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and the territory of Minnesota, lying 
on some of the largest lakes and rivers in the 
world, embraces one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
Hons of acres—nearly twice the area of Queen 
Victoria’s kingdom of Great Britain, and capa- 
ble of being divided into thirty-one States as 
large as Massachusetts, with a surplus of land 
about large enough for another “Little Rhody.” 

The Central West embraces Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Fifty-five years ago there were not 
fifty-five thousand people in all that region, ex- 
cept the original owners of the soil, who have 
given way to the superior races, and now there 
are five millions of inhabitants. The census of 
1860 will give them a population nearly double 
that of the “Old Thirteen,” when those colo- 
nies went into the war of Independence. Their 
aetual valuation is not less than two thoesand 
five handred miHions of dollars! More than 
one-fourth of al] the railroads in the United 
States are in Obio, Indiana snd Minois. 

The city of Ohicago is instanced as a prodigy 
of repid growth. In 1840 she had 4800 people ; 
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in 1855 she had nearly 85,000. St. Louis has 
also made a marvellous progress—marvellous to 
us “wise men of the East,” but not surprising 
to the wise men of the West. The total receipts 
of grain at Chicago for the past yoar were 
20,486,593 bushels. The city of Cincinnati, in 
the heart of the great Ohio valley, is the centre 
of a system of her own. The Ohio valley—by 
which we mean the area drained by the tributa- 
ries of the Ohio River—is one of the most fer- 
tile of the globe. It is also rich in mineral 
wealth—coal and iron. A project is now in 
agitation to make a slackwater steamboat canal 
of the Obio River its entire length (a thousand 
miles), and the thing wil] be done. Manufac- 
turing industry had already reached an almost 
wonderful extent and perfection in Cincinnati, 
considering that shd is not yet threescore and 
ten years old. We may therefore expect Cin- 
cinnati to grow in the future almost as greatly as 
in the past. Louisville, Ky., with a population 
of 85,000, is one of the richest cities in the 
Union. 

The Far West includes Missouri and Kansas. 
Here we have a territory about fifteen times as 
large as the State of Massachusetts. In Mis- 
souri, according to the report of Professor Swal- 
low, the State geologist, the great coal field of 
the State covers an area of 26,000 square miles 
(more than three times the area of Massachu- 
setts) of inexhaustible beds of coal! South of 
the Missouri River, extending from the Missis- 
sippi to the western line of the State, there is a 
metaliferous region, covering an area of at least 
twenty thousand square miles, with mines of 
iron, lead, copper, cobalt and nickel—the most 
valuable of the metals,—and having also the 
best flint sand for glass, and the best porcelain 
clay, yet discovered in the United States. And 
this immense district of metallic resources has 
the advantage of a soil more than sufficient to 
feed all the miners that can ever be employed in 
it, if they swarm as thickly as the miners in 
Cornwall, or the Harts Mountains! The popu 
lation of Missouri in 1850 was 682,044. It is 
now not less than 850,000, and her valuation is 
$180,000,000. Her population would have been 
much greater, but for the exodus to Oregon and 
California. The people are adventurous and 
enterprising, and some of their best men are now 
on the Pacific. 

But we know not where to stop in describing 
the greatness and importance of the region west 
of the Allegheny range of mountains. The fu- 
ture of this region is indeed damsting,asd par- 
ticularly interesting to us of the Atlantic sea- 
board, when we reMect that our prosperity is 
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intimately linked with the fortanes of the Great 
‘West, and that there is an inexhaustible market 
for our manufactures, and an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of minerals and agricultural productions for 
our consumption. 





A TRUE HERO. 

The world is deaf, dumb and blind to its truest 
heroes, while it lavishes laurels on sham great 
ness. But whenever an act of heroic daring oc 
curs, it is the duty of the press to sound its 
praises. Let not, therefore, the name of Jomx 
T. Hasxins be forgotten. He was the engineer 
in charge of a passenger train on the Rochester 
and Niagara Falls Railroad, and he saved one 
hundred and fifty passengers from destruction or 
mutilation by his nerve and presence of mind. 
He was running rapidly upon an embankment, 
when a flange of one of his wheels flew off, and 
his practised eye warned him that the alight dk 
vergence of the head of the locomotive foretold 
the immediate precipitation of the machine down 
the precipice. It occurred to him that if he 
could break the coupling of the cars, he could 
carry the passengers through the crisis unharm- 
ed. The idea and the execution were with him 
almost simultaneous. He twitched open the 
throttle valve to its full extent, and suddenly 
gave the pistons a fall head of steam. The 
engine bounded forward frantically, snapped the 
couplings, and rolled down the embankment, 
while the train shot safely forward on the rails, 
and was stopped by the breaks. It is pleasant 
to add that the engineer, though severely wound- 
ed by the fall of the locomotive, was not fatally 
injured. With the dignity of true heroism be 
refased a present of money which the grateful 
passengers tendered him, saying that he hed 
simply done his duty, aud that the safety of the 
passengers was his sufficient reward. He is 
truly what the Germans call a “golden man.” 

It is such deeds as his that excite our highest 
admiration. The pilot clinging to the wheel 
while his boat is in flames ; the heroic girl launch- 
ing the life-boat to the rescue of the wretched 
mariners ; the angel abandoning the luxaries of 
rank to breathe the pestileatial air of the Cri- 
mean hospitals—these are figures that live in our 
gallery of heroic men and women. And there 
are not so few of them as the world imagines. 
Their deeds are not recorded here, but elsewhere 
there ie a record that embalms their deeds, and 
an angel voice to chant their praises in a better 
world. 


Provurs.—The man who speaks much docs 
not always tell the trath. - 
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SPRING, 
BY MAS. 5. T. EuERTO. 


Bright, beauteous Spring! I hall thee with « greeting 
‘Less rapturous than in childhood’s sunny days; 

‘Thy radiant charms,though hallowed, seem more flesting; 
‘My oyeg are tear-dimmed while I sing thy praise. 

Young, tender violets fill the alr with fragrance, 
Sweet emblems of a modest maiden’s worth, 

And bird-eongs cheer me with their low, glad cadence, 
Leading my thoughts beyond this ain-stained earth. 


And even the caged canary now Is singing 
A gladder measure, low, and sweet, and clear; 
‘Yeung chiliren half blown badsand flowersare bringing, 
‘To tempt the osptive bird. Bright Spring is here. 
Sweet, trembling warbler, could the King of kings 
Bear thee aloft toward the unshadowed skies, 
‘Then wouldst thou sing of joy dear freedom brings, 
‘Though many « captive in his bondage dies! 


Beight sunbeams on the streamiet now are resting, 
Wooing the lily-buds to ope their leaves ; 
Within their watery home they share the blessing 
A Father's hand round every floweret weaves. 
Now Hghtly sailing down the crystal river, 
A pleasure-beat bears on & merry train, 
‘The white sails in the soft, bresse gently quiver; 
O, happy childhood! all unknown to pain! 


Sweet, balmy Spring! Tit strive to feel thy giadness, 
For thou wert ever dear unto my heart; 
A pitying Father gently soothes my sadness, 
And heaven seems nearer whilst my teardrops start; 
Ooo! sephyrs kiss my brow with fond devotion, 
No traitorous sting lurks in the soothing kiss! 
My heart is bounding with a giad emotion, 
And I am yielding to a raptarous bliss. 


Mow dear ones from the angel-land are near me, 
Soft, dimpled hands are resting on my brow; 
Came, ye bright seraphs, every morn to cheer me, 
For Spring's young flower-buds ope with beauty now; 
And I am dreaming of fair flowers in heaven, 
Made vernal by a Father's smile of love: 
PU ahrine earth’s flowers till earthly ties are riven, 
‘TMl fadeless garlands crown my brow above. 





THE MERCHANT'S APPRENTICE: 
—oR,— 
NO SALARY THE FIRSF YBDAR. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JB. 


Ma. Buxsamin Goopwin took his eldest son 
to the great city, for he had obtained, as he 
thought, an excellent place for his boy. It was 
a situation in the store of Mr. Andrew Phelps. 
Mr. Phelps was one of the heaviest merchants 
in the city; a dealer in cloths of all kinds, dee- 
criptions, qualities, and quantities, He had no 
partner, for he was one of those exact, nervous 
men, who want no second party in the way. Is 
was near noon when Mr. Goodwin entered the 
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merchant’s counting-room, leading his boy by 
the hand. 

Gilbert Goodwin was fourteen years of age, 
rather small, but with energy of mind and body 
sufficient to make up for it. His brow was high 
and open; his eyes of a mild, yet deep, dark 
blae, and his features all made up for trath and 
goodness. His father was a farmer, honest and 
poor, who had given his son a good education, 
and who now wished his further education to be 
of a practical kind. A friend had once advised 
him to make a merchant of the boy—it was the 
village school-master,—and the advice came not 
as flattery, but as the result of a careful consider- 
ation of the boy’s qualities. By the assistance 
of other friends, this opportunity had been found. 

“T have brought my son, Mr. Phelps, as we 
had arranged, and I am sure you will find him 
punctual and faithfal.” 

“ Ah—master Gilbert—ahem—yes—I like his 
looks. Hope he will prove all you wish.” 

As the merchant thus spoke in a matter-of- 
fact sort of way, he smiled kindly upon the boy, 
and then turring to the parent he resumed. 

“ Have you found a boarding place for him 
yet?” 

“Yes, ely, he will board with his uncle, my 
wife’s brother, sir.” 

“ Ab, that is fortunate. This great city isa 
bad place for boys without friends.” 

“ Of course, sir,” added Mr. Goodwin. “ And 
yet I hope you will overlook his affairs a little.” 

“Certainly, what I can. But of course you 
are aware that I shall seo littl of him when he 
is out of the store.” 

Mr. Goodwin said “ of course,” and there was 
asilence of some moments. The parent gased 
down upon the floor a little while, and finally he 
said: 

“ There has been nothing said yet, Mr. Phelps 
about the pay.” 

“ Pay ?” repeated the merchant. 

“Yes, sir, what pay are you willing to allow 
my son for his serviees.”” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Phelps, with a bland smile, 
“I see yor are unacquainted with our customs. 
We never pay anything the first year.” 

“Not pay ?” uttered Mr. Goodwin, somewhat 
surprised. ‘“ButI am te pay Gilbert’s board, 
myeelf, and I thought of course you would allow 
him something for pocket-money.” 

“No, we never pay anything the first year. If 
you were going to send your son to an academy, 
or a college, you would not expect the teachers 


‘to pay him for his studying 1” 


“No, sir.” 
Just co it is here. We look upon an ap 
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prentice here as a mercantile scholar, and for the 
first year he can be of little real benefit to us, 
though he is all the while reaping valuable know!- 
edge to himself. Why, there are at this moment 
fity youngsters whose wealthy parents would be 
glad to get them into the birth you have secured 
for your boy.” 

“Then you. pay nothing?” said the parent, 
rather sadly. 

“Not the first year. That is our rule, We 
will teach him all we can, and at the end of that 
time we shail retain him, if he is faithful and 
‘worthy, and pay him something.” 

Uf that was the custom, of course Mr. Goodwin 
could make no objections, though he was mach 
disappointed. But he had labored hard to secure 
the place for his son, and he would not give it up 
now. He had strained his slender means to the 
utmost in doing what he had already taken upon 
himself, and he could do no more. 

“Never mind, my son,” the parent said, when 
he and his child were alone, ‘‘ You have clothes 
enough to last you through the year, and you 
can get along without much more. Here is one 
dollar—it is all that I have over and above what 
I mast use to get home with—that will find you 
in spending money for some time. But.mind 
and be honest, my boy. Come home to me 
when you please, come in rags and filth, if it may 
be, but come with your trath and honor safe and 
untarnished.”” 

The boy wiped a tear from his eye aa he gave 
the promise, and the father felt assured. It was 
arranged that Gilbert should have twe vacations 
during the year, of a week each; one in the 
Spring, and the other at Thanksgiving, and then 
the parent left. : 

On the following morning Gilbert Goodwin 
entered the store to commence his duties. He 
gased around upon the wilderness of cloth, and 
wondered where the people were who should 
buy all this; but be was disturbed in his reverie 
by @ spruce young clerk, who showed him where 
the watering-pot and broom were, aud then in- 
formed him that his first duty in the morning 
was, to sprinkle and sweep the floor. So at it 
the boy went, and when this was done he was set at 
work carrying bundles of cloth up stairs, where 
& man was piling thom away. 

And so Gilbert's mereantile scholarship was 
commenced. For awhile he was homesick, but 
the. men at the stofe only laughed at him, and 
ere long he got rid of the feeling, A month 
passed sway, and at the end. of that time his dol- 
lar was spent. He had broken it first to pur 
chase a pocket-knife, which he could not well 

- do witheat:. That took half of it. Them he had 
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attended a scientific lecture, for which he paid 
half of what was left, and the rest had dwindled 
away, until now he was without a penny. Bat 
he bore up for awhile. He saw that the boys in 
the neighboring stores had money to spend, but 
then he thought they had rich fathers. He knew 
that his father hed nothing to spare. He knew 
that the generous parent hed already burdened 
himself with more than he was really able to 
bear with comfort to himself; so he would not 
send to him. And yet it was unpleasant to be 
without money ; to be in that great city, where 
there was so much for amusement and profit, 
without even a penny with which to purchase a 
moment of enjoyment, or a drop of extra com- 
fort. No boy could be more faithful than was 
Gilbert in the store. The clerks and salesmen 
all loved him, and Mr. Phelps often congratulated 
himself upon having obteimed so excelient an ap- 
prentice. He worked early and late—and he 
worked hard—performed more of real physical 
labor than any one else in the store, if we except 
the stout Irish porter. 

Four months passed away, and then Mr. Good- 
win canie to the city to see hisson. Gilbert po» 
sessed a keen, discriminating mind, and he knew 
that if he made complaint of his penury, his 
father would be unhappy ; so he said nothing of 
it, but only professed to be very much pleased 
with his situation; and the parent shed tears of 
joy, when he heard the wealshy merchant praise: 
his son. ‘ 

“Is your dollar gone, Gilbert?” the father 
asked, before he started for home. 

“Yes,” said the boy, with.a faint smile. 

“Then I must give you another, for I suppose 
you need @ little. Has Mr. Phelps given you 
anything ?”” 

“No, sir. And I will not ask his, for I know 
his rule.” 

“That’s right, my son. 
wish I could make it more.” 

And so did Gilbert wish, but not for the 
world would he have said 80. He too deeply 
appreciated all his father was doing for him to 
complain, 

Mr. Goodwin retarned home, and Gilbert once 
more had a little money ; bat ft lasted not long 
A dollar was a small sum for such a place. A 
portion of it he expended for a few small articles 
which he absolutely needed ; then he atrended a 
concert with-hie uncle's folks, and ere long his 
pocket was again empty. His position wes now 
more unpleasant than before. There were a 
thousand simple things for which he wanted s 
little money. His little, brighteyed cousins 
teased him for some slight tokens, and his older” 


But take this. I 
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eousins wondered why he didn’t attend any of 
the concerts and lectures. 

One evening, after the store was closed, Gil- 
bert stood upon the iron steps with the key in 
his hand—for he was now entrusted with that 
important implement—when he was joined by a 
lad named Baker, who held the same position in 
the adjoining store that Gilbert did in Mr. 
Phelps’s. 

“Say, Gil, going to the concert to-night?” 
asked Baker. 

“ No—I can’t.” 

“Can't? Why not?” 

“Why, to tell you the plain truth, Jim, I 
haven’t got the money.” 

“Pooh! Come along. I'll pay the scot.” 

“ But I don’t wish to ran in debt, Jim, for I 
may never pay you.” 

“Pay me? Who talked aboutpaying? If Z 
offer to pay, that’s enough. Comealong. It'll 
be @ glorious concert.” 

“Bat I must go home and get some supper.” 

“No, go with me and get supper.” 

But Gilbert could not go without letting his 
annt know, so Baker walked round that way 
with him. Then they went to the restaurant ; 
here Baker paid for the supper. He had several 
bank-notes, and poor Gilbert gazed upon them 
with longing looks. O, if he could only have 
alittle money. Say one dollar a week, or one 
dollar in two weeks, how much happier he could 
feel. As soon as they had eaten supper they 
went to the concert room, and Gilbert was charm- 
ed with the sweet music he heard. He fancied 
it had a noble influence upon him, and that it 
awoke more gegerous impulses in his soul. But 
alas! How can a man, or a youth, be over-gen- 
erous, with an empty pocket always ? 

From this time, James Baker was Gilbert’s 
firm friend, as the world goes. The latter told 
all his secrets to Jim, and in return he heard all 
his friend's. 

“ Say, Gil, how is it you never have any mon- 
ey?” Baker asked, as they were together one 
evening in front of the store after having locked 
up. 

“ Why,” returned Gilbert with some hesitation, 
“ to tell you the plain truth, my father is too poor. 
He has done enough for me now—more than he 
can well afford. He has never asked me to work 
on his farm, bat he has sent me to school, and 
now he is paying my board while I learn to be a 
merchant. Bat my father is good, if he is poor.” 

“Of course he is,” warmly replied Baker. 
“That's where you find your good hearts, 
among the poor. But don’t you make the store 
Pay you for taking care of it 1” 


e- 
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» 
“No, Mr. Phelps pays nothing the first year.” 
“Why, are you in earnest, Gil.t Haven’t you 

ever got any money for your hard work ?” 

“No, not a penny. Two dollars is all the 
money I have had since I have been here, and 
those my father gave me.” 

“Well, you're a moral improbability, a regular 
anomaly. Why, I make the store pay me some- 
thing. Mind you—I don’t call it stealing, for it 
isn’t. My master receives the benefit of all my 
werk, and I am entitled to something in return. 
He is rich, while I am poor. My hard work 
tarns money into his till; and shall I dig and 
delve and lug my life away for nothing* No. 
‘When I want a little money, I take it. Did I. 
take enough to squander, and waste, and gamble 
away, as some do, I should call it stealing ; but 
Idon’t. Yet I must have something. How-do 
you suppose our masters think we live without 
money! They don’t think so; if they do they. 
mast be natural born fools. That’s all I’ve got 
to say about it.” 

“Bat how do you do it?” asked Gilbert, 
tremuloasly. 

“How! Why, sometimes I help myself toa 
few handkerchiefs which I sell; and sometimes I 
take a gentle peep at the drawer.” 

When Gilbert Goodwin went to his bed thas 
night, there was a demon with him. The tempt- 
er had come! For a long time there had been a 
shadowy, misty form hovering about him, but 
not until now had it taken palpable shape. He 
allowed himeelf to reason on the subject, but nos 
yet was his mind made up. On the following 
day he met young Baker again, and he learned 
that all the apprentices on the street did the 
same thing. 

A week passed on, and during all that time 
Gilbert gave the tempter a home in his bosom. 
He daily pondered upon the amount of physical 
labor he performed. He saw all the others with 
money, and he wondered if any one could possi- 
bly get along without that circulating commodi- 
ty. Finally the evil hourcame. The constant 
companionship of young Baker had had its in- 
fluence, and the shaft had struck its mark. A 
bright-eyed, lovely girl bad asked Gilbert to 
carry her to an evening’s entertainment. The. 
boy loved that girl—loved her with the whole 
ardor of his youthful soul—and he could not re- 
fuse her. At noon he was left alone in the 
store. Several people came in—mostly tailors— 
and bought goods, paying the cash. Gilbert did 
Dot stop to consider—the spell was upon him— 
and he kept back a two-dollar bill. That after 
noon he suffered much. He dared not look the . 
clerks in the face, though he was sure that some 
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of them did the same thing. In the evening, he 
accompanied his fair companion to the enter- 
tainment, and though he tried to be happy, yet 
he could not. 

That night the boy slept, and while he slept 
he dreamed. His father and mother came to 
him all pale and sad, and told him he had dis- 
graced them forever. “O, my boy, my own, 
loved boy, thou hast lost thy trath and honor for- 
ever!” So groaned the father. The sleeper 
started up, and for a moment he felt relicved 
when he found that he only dreamed ; but quick- 
ly came the trath upon him—the truth of the day 
before, the terrible certainty of his theft—and he 
groaned in the agony of a bowed and contrite 
heart. He started up from his bed and paced 
the floor. It was one long hour ere he stopped, 
and then he had resolved upon what course he 
would pursue. He remembered the oft repeated 
words of his father: “A sin concealedis a second 
sin committed.” It was hard for him to make 
up his mind to the resolution he had taken, but 
when once the word had passed his lips, his soul 
was fixed. 

On the following morning he entered the store 
as usual, and his duties were performed silently 
and sadly. The clerks asked him if he was sick, 
but he told them no. Towards the middle of 
the forenoon Mr. Phelps came in, and entered 
his counting-room. Gilbert watched him until 
he was alone, and then he moved towards the 
place. His heart beat wildly, and his face was 
pale as death, but he did not hesitate. He en- 
tered the counting-room and sank into a chair. 

“ Gilbert, what is the matter?” uttered the 
merchant, kindly. 

The boy collected all his energies, and ina 
low, painful tone he answered : 

“T have come to tell you that I can remain 
here no longer, sir. I—I—” 

“What? Going to leave me % uttered the 
merchant, in surprise, as the boy hesitated. “No, 
no, Gilbert. If you are sick, you shall havea 
good physician. I can’t lose you now.” 

“Hear me, sir,” resumed the boy, somewhat 
emboldened by his master’s kind tone, but yet 
speakingin great pain. “O, Imust tell you all, 
and I trust in your generous soul for pardon. 
But I cannot stay here. Listen, sir, and blame 
me as you will, but believe me not yet lost. My 
father is poor, too poor to keep me here. JI have 
learned the ways of the city, and Ihave longed 
for some of those innocent, healthy amusements 
which I have seen my companions enjoying. 
For long weeks together, I have been without a 
pemny in my pocket, and at such times F have 
felt much shame in view of my extreme poverty. 
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My father has given me two dollars—one when 
he left me here, and one when he came to visit 
me. But what was that? Nearly all of it went 
for small articles which I absolutely needed. 
Lectures, concerts, and various other places of 
healthy entertainment, were visited by my com- 
panions, but I could not go. At length the fatal 
knowledge was mine, that others of my station 
had money for such things ; money which they 
took from their employers without leave. I pon- 
dered upon it long and deeply; and in ponder- 
ing I was lost. Yesterday I took—two—dol- 
lars—” 

Here the poor boy burst into tears, but the 
merchant said not a word. In a few moments 
Gilbert resumed : 

“You know the worst now. I took it, and a 
part of it I used last night—but, O, I want no 
more such hours of agony as I have passed since 
that time. Here is a dollar and a half, sir. 
Take it—and when I get home I will send your 
the rest. O, let me go, for I cannot stay where 
temptation haunts me. Away in the solitude 
of my father’s farm, I shall not want the money 
Icannot have. You may tell me that I have 
had experience—but alas, that experience only 
tells me that while I remain here the tempter 
must be with me. I would not long for what I 
cannot possess. While I have wants and de 
sires, the wish must be present to gratify them. 
Let me go, sir; but O, tell not my shame.” 

The boy stopped and bowed his head. The 
merchant gazed upon him awhile in silence, and 
during that time a variety of shades passed over 
his countenance. 

“ Gilbert,” he said at length, in a low, kind 
tone, “you must not leave me. Fora few mo- 
ments I will forget the difference in our stations, 
and speak as plainly as youhavespoken. I have 
been in the wrong, I freely confess. I should 
have known that temptation was thrown in your 
way—a temptation which should not be cast in 
the way of any person—much less in the way 0 
an inexperienced youth. Since you have been 
so nobly frank, I will be equally so. Forgive 
me for the situation in which I placed you, and 
the past shall be forgotten. Until this moment 
I never thought seriously of this subject—I never 
before realized how direct was the temptation thas 
placed before the apprentices of our houses. But 
I see it all now. I know that to the boy who 
has no money, the presence of both money and 
costly amusement must be too fearful a tempta- 
tion for ordinary youths. But you shall not 
leave me. From this moment I shall trast you 
implicitly—and I shall love you for your noble 
disposition and fine sense of honor. I shall not 
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fear to trust you henceforth, for you shall have 
pecuniary recompense somewhat commensurate 
with the labor you perform. I have often blessed. 

@ the hour that brought you to my store, for I have 
ecen in you a valuable assistant, and if I have 
ever held a lingering doubt of your strict integ- 
rity I shall hold it no more, for it requires more 
strength of moral purpose to acknowledge, un- 
asked, a crime, than it does to refrain from com- 
mitting one. Never again will I accept the labor 
of any person without payisg him for it, and 
then if he is dishonest no blame can attach to 
me. You will not leave me, Gilbert?” 

The boy gaked up into his employer's face, 
but for awhile tears and sobs choked his utter- 
ance. Mr. Phelps drew him to his side, and 
laying his hand upon the youth’s head, he re- 
sumed : 

“If I blame you for this momentary departure 
from strict honesty; the love I bear you for your 
noble confession vastly more than wipes it all 
away. Henceforth you shall have enough for 
your wants, and when ‘the year is up we will 
make an arrangement which can but please you. 
What say you—will you stay!” 

“If—if—I only knew that you would never 
abhor me for this—” 

“ Stop, Gilbert—I have spoken to you the 
trath, and you need have no fear. I will pay 
you three dollars a week for your own instruc- 
ton and amusement, and when you want clothes 
or other matters of like necessity, if you will 
speak to me you shall have them. All of the 
past is forgotten, save your many virtues, and 
henceforth I know you only for what you shall 
prove.”” 

Gilbert tried in vain to tell his gratitude, bat 
the merchant saw it all, and with tears in his 
own eyes he blessed the boy, and then bade him 
go about his work. 

The year passed away, and then another boy 
came to take Gilbert’s place, for the latter took 
his station in the counting-room. But the new 
boy came not as boys had come before. The 
merchant promised to pay him so much per week, 
enough for all practical purposes—and then he 
felt that he should not be responsible for the boy’s 

At the age of seventeen Gilbert Goodwin took 
the place of one of the assistant book-keepers, 
and at the age of nineteen he took his place at 
the head of the counting-room, for to an aptness 
at figures and an untiring application to his duty, 
he added a strength of moral integrity, which 
made his services almost invaluable. 

And now he has grown up to be a man, and 
the bright eyed girl who was so intimately con- 
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nected with that one dark hour of his life has 
been his wife for several years. He is still in 
the house of Mr. Phelps, and occupies the posi- 
tion of business partner, the old merchant hav- 
ing given up work, and now trusting all to his 
youthful associate. Gilbert Goodwin has seen 
many young men fall, and he has often shudder- 
ed in view of the wide road of temptation which 
is open to so many more; and he has made it 
one of the rules of his life, that he will have no 
persons in his employ to whom he cannot afford 
to pay a sum sufficient to remove them from in- 
evitable temptation. 
+12 + 
A MODEL PRIME MINISTER. 
mete oie Ban eae 
r uthern provinces 
{including the American colonies), during the 
‘rench and Indian war, that he was profoundly 


orant of hy. Indeed, he was a ° 
fe ignoramus. en one of his secretaries 
hinted the neceasity of some defence for Annap- 


olis, he replied with his evasive, lisping hum : 
“ Annapolis, Annapolis! © yes, Annapolis 
must be defended ; where is Annapolis ” On 
another occasion at the beginning of the war, he 

fright by the story that 
marched from ia to 
“Where did they find trans- 
sports, !? cried he, 


was thrown into a 
30,000 French 
Cape Breton. 

rts?” was asked. “ 
“T tell you they marched b ” “By land 
to the idan id of Cape Breton *” “ What, is 
Breton an island? Are you sare of that?” 
And away he posted, with an ‘“Egad, 1’ll go di- 
rectly and tell the king that Cape Breton is an 
island.”—Boston Journal. 





ANOTHER JONAH. 
Acl in South Carolina was preachin; 
on the bedience of Jonah, when command 


to go and preach to the Ninevites. After expa- 
on the consequences of disobedience to 
the divine commands, he exclaimed in a voice 
that passed through the congregation like an 
electric shock, ‘‘ And are there any Jonahs here ?”” 
An present, whose name was Jonah, think- 
ing called on, immediately arose, ard 
turning up his white eye to the preacher, with 
the broadest grin and best bow, answered : 
“ Here be one, massa.” . 





COULDN'T DO IT. 


Blitz had a bright little fellow on the stand to 
assist him in his “‘ experiments.” 

“Sir,” said the signor, “do you think I could , 
prt the twenty-five cent piece, which the lady _ 

ids, into your coat et 1” 

“No,” said the boy, confidently. 

“Think not?” 

“I know you couldn’t,” said the little fellow, 
with great firmness. 

“ Why not?” 

“Cause the pocket is all tern out !” 

—_—_ +o 

No government can flourish where the man- 

ners and morals of the people are corrupted. 


R88 
MOONLIGHT HOURS, 


‘We met—’twas on s summer’s eve, 
‘When all was calm and still; 
‘The falr young moon her ailvery light 
Shone far o'er vale and hill. 
‘We wandered by the murmuring stream, 
Where the rippling waters glide; 
Rarth seemed too fair, too beautiful, 
For sorrow to betide. 


‘The light-winged, roey hours few fast 
Along the moon-lit ehore; 

Boon came the time to my farewell— 
Farewell to meet no more. 

And sadness wreathed the low-toned words 
Of parting by the main; 

Yet o’er the heart there stole a hope, 
‘That friends might meet again. 


But all {s dark and lonely new, 
Along the sanded shore; 

No more we wander by the waves, 
As in the times of yore. 

And far away mid sunny scenes, 
I rove o’er life's blue sea; 

Yet memory turns to moonlight hours, 
And all it loved with thee. 

. tore + —_. 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSEMAID.. 


D.D.M. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 





“Tx bet I know somebody that’s a great 
deal handsomer than she,” exclaimed little Nell 
Summers in a lively tone, as she tossed her 
building blocks into a basket, pell-mell; and 
climbed into the lap of her uncle Herbert. 
“Miss Kate Odell can’t begin to be as beautiful 
as our Ellen.” 

”« And who is ‘our Ellen ?”” asked Mr. Lin- 
coln, as he toyed with the child’s sunny curls; 
“and how came little Miss Nell to know what 
her mother and I were talking about? We 
thought you were too busy with your fairy cas- 
tles to listen to us.”” 

‘“ And if I was busy, couldn’t I hear? It 
takes eyes and hands to build castles, not ears 
—don’t you know that, Mr. Uncle ?” 

“Tf I didn’t, I do now;” and he roguishly 
pinched the small snowy ones that lay hidden 
behind the long ringlets. ‘‘ But tell me, litde 
niece, where and who is that beautifal creature 
tlint rivals the belle of the season in charms, ac- 
eording to you 1” 

“Why, it’s Ellen, our Ellen, and she’s u 
stairs, I suppose.” : 

“* But who’s Ellen, and what does she here ?” 

“Why, Ellen’s the maid, and she sweeps and 
dusts and lays the table, and waits on it, too, 
and does everything that maids always do, and 
& great deal besides, for mama never has to 
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think any more, and George and I don’t have to 
cry over our lessons.” 

“A wonderful maid, indeed,” said Uncle 
Herbert, in an incredulous tone; “I fancy Miss 
Odell wouldn’t be scared if she knew who her © 
beantiful rival was. But how came she here?” 

“ Why, mama hired her, as she does all her 
maids, and unless she gets married, we shall al- 
ways have her, for I know she'll never do any- 
thing bad.” 

“A paragon, truly—this Ellen; pray explain, 
mama ;” dnd Mr. Lincoln turned to his sister. 

“T cannot,” said she. “I can only corrob- 
orate what Nell has told you. Ellen is a maid 
who has lived with me a fortnight only, and yet 
in that time has won my heart completely. In 
person—but as you stop to tea, you will see her, 
and you can judge yourself if she does not 
rival and fairly, too, with the brilliant belle of 
the winter. In manners, she is a perfect lady ; 
she has, too, exquisite taste and a tact in thé 
management of household affairs that I never 
saw equalled—” 

“Tel him how sweetly she sings,” interrupted 
the little daughter. “She sings me to sleep 
every night, and I always feel, when I shut my 
eyes, as if I were going right up to heaven !” 

“Bravo, Nell! A very angel of a housemaid 
she must be. I long to see her;” and he 
laughed in that peculiar tone which seems to 
say, “‘ you're telling me but a humbug story.” 

“ You'll laugh the other side of your mouth,” 
said Nell, earnestly, ‘‘ wont he, mama, when he 
comes to see her?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered her mother, 
gaily; “indeed, if he had not as good as owned 
that he had lost his heart to Miss Odell, I 
shouldn’t care to give so young and enthusiastic 
a man a glimpse of my pretty maid. But list, I 
hear her gentle tread.” 

The door of the sitting-room was opened, and 
there glided into the room, with a step light as a 
fairy’s, a young, slender but exquisitely gracefal 
female. The single glance which Herbert di- 
rected towards her, as she entered, filled his soul 
with a wondrous vision, for beauty sat enthroned 
upon every feature of the blushing face. The 
fair oval forehead, the soft dark eye with its 
long drooping lashes, the delicately chiselled 
nose, the rose-tinted cheeks, the full scarlet lips, 
each items of loveliness, were blended in so 
perfect and complete a union, that one felt, as he 
gazed upon the countenance, as does the florist, 
when he placks a half-blown moes rosee—Heaven 
might have made it more beauteous still, but 
this suffices. 

There was a little embarrassment visible in 
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her attitude, as she found herself nnexpectedly 
in the presence of company, bat only for an in- 
@tant did she yield to it. Recovoring herself 
hastily, she said to Mrs. Summers : 

. “Did you decide, ma’am, to have tea an hour 
earlier than usual ¢” 

It was a simple question, but the accents 
thrilled the young man’s heart, and he thought 
to himself, if there be so mach music in her 
woice when she speaks only as a servant to her 
mistress, how heavenly it might be in a lover’s 
ear; and from that time he did not wonder at 
little Nell’s remark about her songs of lullaby. 

“We did, Ellen, and you may lay the cloth at 
ance. My brother will stop with us.” 

Intuitively delicate, Herbert secmed all the 
while busy with his litle niece, and did not once 
look towards the beantiful domestic during the 
moments that elapsed ere the tea was ready, yet 
he stole many a furtive glance at her through the 
golden curls of his little playmate, and when 
she glided from the room, he felt as though the 
eanshine was driven from his path. 

“‘Isn’t she more beautiful than Miss Odell, 

+ smy, uncle?” whispered Nell, as the door closed 
on her. “ Didn’t I tell the trath when I said I 
knew somebody that:was handsomer than she?” 

“ Indeed you did,” said Mr. Lincoln, earnest- 
ly. “She is nearly perfect.” 

“I wish you could see her with her hair 
catled, uncle. Once or twice, when we were 
up stairs alone, she has let me take out her 
comb, and such long silky ringlets as I made by 
just twisting it over my fngers—O, I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw any so beautiful in all your 
life! I teased her to wear it so all the time, but 
dhe shook her head and combed them up into 
braids again, and said curls and housemaids 
didn’t look well together; and when I asked 
why not, she said I’d know when I grew older, 
and then two or three great tears stood in her 
eyes, and I do believe, uncle, she cries some 
nights all the time, for her eyes look so red some 
mornings. Aint it too bad that such a hand- 
egme girl should have to be a maid ?” 

“Yes, by my soul it is,” said the young man, 
warmly. ‘Do tell me, sister, her story. There 
must be some romance in it, She has not been 
@ menial all her life.” 

“ What I know, I can tell in a few words, 
Herbert. When Bessie, my last maid, gave no- 
tice of leaving, she said she could recommend a 
anbstitute, and I, not being very well, thought I 
would sooner trust her than ran the risk of ‘go- 
ing day after day to the intelligence office. She 
said a young girl who, with her widowed mother, 
lived on the same floor with some of her friends, 
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had applied to her for sid in obtaining a situation - 
as maid, aad she thought, from what she had 
seen and knew of her, she would suit me ex- 
actly. Iwas somewhat startled when I saw her, 
for though Bessie had told me how beaatifal and - 
ladylike she was, I was not prepared ‘for the vis- 
ion that met me, and, to tell the truth, in a moat 
unbusiness and unhousekeeperly way, I engaged 
her at once, withoyt inquiring as to her abilities 
or her recommendations. 6 won my heart at 
sight, and she has won my head since, for she 
is not only theroagh in the performance of her 
daties, but executes them with a taste and jndg- 
ment I have never seen excelled by any matron. 
If the day is cloudy, when you enter the parlor 
you will find that she has so disposed the win- 
dow-hangings, that the most will be made of the 
sunlight; if it is sunny, she will so arrange 
them that a gentle twilight seems to shadow 
you. She is indeed a perfect artist in the ar- 
rangement of everything, studying and com- 
bining effect and comfort. I feel with you that 
her lot has not always been so lowly, but there 
is a certain respect she inspires in one, that for- 
bids close questioning. JI incline to the opinion 
that she and her mother have been sorely 
pinched for means, and that finding needlework 
an inadequate compensation, she has chosen to 
work out, as by that means, while she earns 
more a week, she saves her board from out their 
scanty income and has time to rest. - But here 
is papa and herself with the tea.” 

As soon as they were fairly seated, and the 
cups had been passed, Mrs. Summers turned 
gently to the maid, as she waited beside her 
chair, and said, in a low tone, “we shall need 
nothing more at present.” Quietly, but with 
visible pleasure, she withdrew; and as the door 
closed on her, Herbert exclaimed : 

“ Thank you, sister, for sending ber away. I 
could not have borne te see s0 ladylike a crea- 
ture wait upon me. It seemed clownish in me 
to sit for a moment while she was standing. In 
good sooth, if I bad so fair a maid, I should be 
democratic enough to ask her to eat with me.” 

“And thus wound her self-respect. No, 
brother, she has chosen for some good reason 
her menial lot, and I can see would prefer to be 
so regarded. Al I can do, till I can further win 
her confidence, is to make her duties as little 
galling as possible. But come, sip some of her 
delicious tea. It will give you inspiration to 
compliment Miss Odell to-night.” 

“ Miss Odell go to—France!’”” said the young 
man, hastily. “A painted doll—good for balls 
and parties, but no fitter for life in its realities 
than Nell’s waxen baby!” 


‘ 
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“ He’s beginning to laugh the other side of his 


mouth, isn’t he, mama?” exclaimed the litte | 


girl. “I knew he'd love Ellen best.” 
Herbert blushed, and Mrs Summers adroitly 
ehanged the conversation. The housemaid was 
* not alluded to again till an hour after tea had 
passed, when George, the eldest of the family, a 
bright but somewhat capricious boy of twelve, 
rushed into the sitting-room, exclaiming eagerly : 

“Mayn’t Ellen stay in to-night, mama, and 
g0 out to-morrow evening ?” 

“ Certainly, if she chooses, my son.” 

“But she don’t choose, and that’s the trouble. 
I want her to stay and she says she can’t, be- 
eause her mother will be so anxious about her.” 

“But why do you wish her to stay, George? 
You certainly have no command of her or her 
time. Pray, what do you want she should do?” 

“Why, I want her to show me how to do 
those horrible hard sums way in the back part of 
the arithmetic, and I want her to tell me how to 
conjugate that awful irregular French verb, 
aller—I wish it would aller into France where it 
belongs—and I want her to hear my Latin 
aod—” 

“Turn into « school-ma'am, after toiling as 
maid all day. No, George, no—I have been 
very grateful ¢o Ellen for the assistance she has 
shown you in your studies, but I cannot allow 
her leisure hours to be 80 sorely invaded,” inter- 
rupted his mother, while her brother held up 
both hands in much amazement ; for, to tell the 
truth, since he had seen the maid, he was pre- 
pared to believe everything wonderful of her, 
and would not have been surprised to hear that 
she knew as many tongues as Burritt himself. 

“Verily,” said he, gaily, ‘this passes all—a 
housemaid, and hear your Latin lessons! What 
else does she know?” 

“Everything,” said George, earnestly. “She 
can talk French better than monsienr, and Ja 
belle Italian tongue—O, how sweet it is to hear 
her read and sing it! I tell you, Uncle Herbert, 
she knows the most of any woman I ever saw, 
and if you was a knight of olden times, you'd 
do battle for her beauty and rescue her from the 
slavery of that old despot, poverty ;” and the 
boy’s eyes flashed and he drew himself proudly 
up, as thongh he would have grown a man that 
moment and shown his prowees. 

“ Bravo, George !”’ exclaimed his uncle. “She 
necds no more valiant knight than her youthfal 
page promises to be. Should your right arm 
ever be wounded in the defence of your queen of 
beauty, advise me of it, and I’ll rush to the 
rescue.” The words were lightly spoken, but 
there was a meaning deeper and more divine 
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involved in them than the speaker would have 
then cared to own even to himself. 

The boy went to his lonely lessons, the front 
door closed on Ellen, little Nell was snug in the 
snowy couch whither the maid had borne her 
with kisses and music tones, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers and the brother went forth to the 
brilliant ball-room. But with all its light, splendor 
and gaiety, it had no fascinations for Uncle Her 
bert. His thoughts were with that beautifal girl 
who had come £0 like an angel to the household 
of his sister, and when at an early hour he with- 
drew, and gaining his couch, threw himself upon 
it, it was only to dream of tournaments and 
visored knights and queens of beauty, and the 
loveliest of them all, and the one that ever 
crowned his brow with the unfading laurel, wore 
the same peerless face as did Ellen the house- 
maid. * * * * * 

Mrs. Summers had rightly conjectared the 
reason why one so gifted had become a menial, 
though not for many weeks did she learn the 
whole story. It was briefly this: The father of 
Ellen, Mr. Seymour, had been a prosperous mez- 
chant in a neighboring city. Wedded to a lovely 
woman, wealth flowing in upon him with a 
heavy current, ¢ beautiful child to sport on his 
hearthstone, life for some years glided by like a 
airydream. ll the riches of his own and his 
young wife’s heart were lavished upon Ellen, and 
as she grew up lovelier in person than even her 
infancy had promised, so she grew beaatifal in 
mind and soul, the idol of the family altar. 

She was in her eighteenth year when the first 
blow struck them—the long and fearful illness of 
the husband and father. A mere wreck of him- 
self, physically and mentally, he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, though perfect health, 
the physician said, could only be bartered for in 
a sunnier clime. 

They sailed at once for Italy. A year hail 
been passed in that beautifal land, a delicious 
and exhilarating one to them all, for the step of 
the invalid had grown steadier each moment, his 


eye wore its wonted brightness, his cheeks their 


glow, and the pride of mind sat again enthroned 
upon the noble brow, when, like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless heaven, there fell the second 
blow. The mercantile house, in which he was 
head partner, had failed—ay, and failed in such 
a way that, though innocent as a babe, his name 
was covered with infamy. It was too much for 
the spirit, not yet strong. Poverty it could have 
borne, but disgrace shivered it entirely. He lay 
for some months in hopeless lunacy, never 
raving, but only sighing and moaning, growing 
each day paler and weaker. But he passed not 
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0 away. When the last hour of fife drew near, 
his darkened soul was light again, and he ten- 
derly counselled the two dear ones who had 
hung over him so faithfully, and bade them be of 
good cheer, for though wealth was gone, the un- 
spotted honor of the husband and father Should 
be yet shown to the world. Then ‘commending 
them to the All-Father, with a hand clasped by 
‘each, their sweet voices blended in holy hymns, 
“he passed away. A grave was hollowed out for 
him on classic ground, and the snowy marble 
wreathed with affection’s chaplets a few times, 
end then sadly the mourners turned away, a 
proad ship bearing them to their native land. 

Where were the crowds that had flocked 
sout them, as they left its shores? Alas! the 
widow and her child found none of them. Alone 
sord unaided, they were left to stem the torrent 
of adversity. Theirs was a trite story. One 
ead another thing they strove to do, but the ob- 
loquy that rested on the dead man’s grave fol- 
lowed his living darlings, til! poverty, in its most 
emuel sense, pressed heavily upon them. 

“Let us go where we are unknown,” said 
Elfen, passionately, yet mournfully, one even- 
ing, as after a futile search for employment, she 
returned to their humble lodgings and buried 
her weeping face in her mother’s bosom. “ They 
‘will kill me with their cold, proud looks. I’d 
rather beg my bread of strangers than ask honest 
employment of these scortful ones, who trample 
60 fiendishly upon our sacred griefs.” 

And they gathered up the remnant of their 
treasures, and silently and secretly, lest the shame 
should fly before them, went to a lonely home in 
the city, where we find them. Thete they 
readily procured needlework, and all they could 
da, for their fingers beautified every garment 
that passed through their hands. But the song 
of the shirt was soon the only one they had 
strength to sing. Night brought no rest to the 
weary day, and though twenty instead of the 
“twelve hours” of the Bible were bent in toil, 
they were famished and frozen. 

“Mother,” said Ellen one evening, as the 
times of midnight found them still at work, 
‘this is too much for woman. I shall sew no 

” 

“But what will you do, darling?” and Mrs. 
Seymour wept over her pale, thin face; “shall 
‘we starve 1” y 

“Mother,” there was resolution in the tone 
now, “mother, I shall hire out as housemaid. 
Do not attempt to dissuade me, my mind is 
determined. It is as honorable as this—I shall 
earn as much, if not more than now; I shall 
saye my board ; I shall have my nights for rest.” 
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And she pleaded till she won at last a tearful 
consent, and entered into the service of Mrs. 
Sommers. * * * * * 

His sister’s house had always been a second 
hometo Herbert Lincoln, but now it seemed 
dearer than ever. Their teatable, in particular, 
seemed to have a fascination for him, and at the 
end of a fortnight, he had sipped so many cups 
of Ellen’s fragrant tea, that Mrs. Summers de- 
clared she should certainly present him a bill of 
board. And though in all that time he had not 
exchanged a dozen sentences with the beautifal 
maid, it was but too evident she was the magnet 
that attracted him. 

Business now took him out of town, and three 
weeks elapsed ere he returned. As he was has- 
tening from the depot, turning a corner, he espied, 
coming as it were to meet him, the fair girl of 
whom he had dreamed every night of his absence, 
and beside her, little golden-haired Nell. 

“ Uncle Herbert,” cried the child,and embraced 
him passionately. 0, I’m so glad you’ve come 
home. We missed you so much.” Then free- 
ing himself from hjs arms, she said, gracefully, 
“and here is dear Ellen, too, aint you glad to 
see her again 1” 

Ellen blushed, but the young man so courteous- 
ly extended his hand to her, that she could not 
refuse it. 

“Tam happy to see Miss Seymour enjoying 
this beautiful day,” said he, in low, gentle tones, 
as respectfully as if addressing a queen. 

“ And I am happy to see Mr. Lincoln looking 
so well,” responded the lady, with a quiet dig- 
nity, and she passed along. 

“ Bat where are you going, little niece ?” said 
Herbert to Nell, detaining her a moment behind. 

“Q, to see Grandmama Seymour, she is a 
sweet lady, too. Ellen took me there once, and 
it made me so happy, that mother lets me go 
now whenever she does,” and she tripped away. 

Herbert passed rapidly to the first corner, then 
turned and deliberately retraced his steps and 
followed the two, till he learned the street and 
the number of Ellen’s home. 

That night as he carefully examined his bu 
reaus, it occurred to him his supply of linen was 
quite too deficient, and forthwith he purchased a 
goodly sized parcel of the raw material, and atan 
early hour the next day was knocking at the 


- door of the dilapidated house which he had seen 


Ellen enter. Through vault-like halls and up 
Tickety stair-cases, he wended his way, till he 
found Mrs. Seymour’s room. The beautiful and 
saintly face of the widowed mother fascinated him 
as completely as had the daughter's, and with a 
reverential tone he opened his errand. While 
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she inspected the linen, and made inquiries as to 
the particular way he would have it made up, his 
eye glanced eagerly over the room. The exquis- 
ite taste of the housemaid was visible every- 
where. Gcraniums and roses smiled in the win- 
ter sunbeams that crept so lovingly into the nar- 
Tow casement; the white muslin that draped 
them hung in folds graceful as snow wreaths; 
pencillings as rich almost as mezzo-tints, hung 
upon the walls; the rockers were cushioned with 
rose-colored muslin; bits of cloth, gorgeous in 
hue as autumn leaves, woven into mats, relieved 
the bare floor of its scanty look ; a guitar leaned 
under the tiny nfirror, and afew costly books were 
scattered in an artist-like way hither and thither, 
wherever the rambling eye would wish to see 
pinned some beautiful thing. és 

“ This is Tuesday,” said Herbert, “can I have 
one by Friday ?” 

“O, yes, sir, and sooner, if you desire it.”” 

“ Not sooner, unless you steal hours from the 
night, and your weary looks seem even now to 
aay that you have done so.” 

“It is the lot of the seamstress,” said the lady, 
calmly but sadly. 

The young man could not trast his voice to 
reply, and hastened away. In his office he gave 
way to his feelings: “She, the beloved and 
and the beautiful, toiling in menial service, and 
that angel-like mother, sewing for herliving. It 
shall be so no longer. Thank God for riches,” 
and he seized his pen and inscribing these words 
on a slip of paper, “an honest debt due your 
husband,” he enclosed bank-notes for five hun- 
dred dollars, and addressing the envelope to Mrs. 
Seymour of —— Street, dropped it into the 
post-office. 

Could he have seen the grateful tears that 
stole down the widow's cheeks, and heard her 
soul-touching prayers, as she received it that 
evening, he would have realized the full force of 
the text, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

0, that it were Ellen’s evening at home,” 
said she. ‘Thank Heaven, I may now have 
her all to myself, again. With this sum in hand, 
we can be comfortable, without tasking ourselves 
as severely as heretofore. My beautiful child 
shall be no longer a menial.” 

Impatiently she awaited Friday evening, for 
then Ellen would surely be with heragain. But 

“that eve came and went, and she was left alone. 
A sudden and severe illness had attacked Mrs. 
Summers, and when Herbert entered her house 
on the evening of the same day he had sent the 
generous gift, he found it full of sorrow. The 
physicians only shook their heads, sadly, when 
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asked if there was any-hope, and when the low 
ing ones gazed on the white face of the sick ong, 
and marked the depth and intensity of her agony, 
they turned away with fainting hearts. And 
now the full beauty of the housemaid’s character 
was qeveloped. Instinctively, they gave up all 
to her. She directed the attendants, she soothed. 
little Nell, curbed the wild grief of George, and 
spoke so sweetly to the mourning husband and 
brother, that the spirit of faith seemed in their” 
midst. To the sick woman, she was in very 
truth, a ministering angel. No hand so softly 
wiped her brow, so tenderly bathed the aching 
limbs, so gently rubbed the cramped fingers, eo 
deftly smoothed the pillows, so strangely sweet- 
ened the healing draught, brought such cool 
drinks to the hot lips, and such delicious food t 
the starved palate. Her presence seemed % 
beautify the sick room. Under her loving mim- 
istrations, it assumed a beauty that was almosp 
divine. None knew whether it might be the 
gate to Paradise or to a brighter life on earth, 
but all felt that whather the path of the pale ona 
was heavenward or here, it was flower-crowned. 

Day after day, and night after night, found 
the fair nurse beside her patient. Paleness gath- 
ered on hey cheeks and lips, but the same swest 
smile played there; lasaitude quivered on her 

lids, but the same hopefal look beamed from the 
eye; the limbs trembled with weariness, yas 
obeyed the faintest whispor from the couch. 
The physicians looked in wonder that one so deli- 
cate held out so long under such heavy taaks, 
and whispered one to another, “‘ ander God, abe 
is the healer.” 

And when the crisis came, when Mrs. Sut» 
mers Jay there so deathly, that only by pressing 
a mirror to her lips the fluttering life could be 
seen at all, when husband, brother, children and 
friends had stolen softly away, ynable longer to 
restrain their cries, that young girl tarried still, 
motionless, almost breathless, ailent prayers ow 
ing upward. 

O, how dear she was to them all, when again’ 
she appeared in their midst and said in her own 
low, sweet music-tones, “ You may hope.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, faithful one!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Summers as he wound his arms about 
her. “Henceforth, you are one of the treasures 
of our household, the sister of my adoption. 
Come hither, Nellie and George, and thank her ;_ 
under Heaven, you owe toher your mother’s life.” 
Little wet faces were pressed to hers and pap 
sionate kisses brought fresh roses to her cheeks, 
Then a manly hand, O, how its pressure thrilled 
her nerves, a manly hand grasped hera anda full 
rich voice murmured, “ Our angel sent by God.” 
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" On a bright and glorious morning, in the 
month of roses, a splendid equipage drove from 
the city mansion of Mr. Summers. It held a 
family party, the wife and mother still pale, her 
convalescence sadly retarded by the fearful illness 
that had smitten her two idols; George and 
Nellie, puny, though oat of all danger ; the love- 
ly Ellen, no longer maid, but cherished angel of 
hope and love, thin and white, too, with her 
winter’s and spring’s nursing; Mr. Summers, 
his fine face all aglow with chastened joy, and 
Herbert Lincoln, looking ag thongh a lifetime of 
happiness was crowded into a moment. 

Ic was the first long drive the physician had 
permitted the invalids, and they knew not where 
they were going, or at least none but Herbert. 

Ellen had declined going at first. “Ihave seen 
my mother so little of late,” said she, gently, “I 
think I mast spend the holiday with her.” 

But they all said no, and promised, if she 
would go with them then, they would leave her 
with her mother on their return, and she should 
stay without limit of time. How lovely she 
looked, as consenting at length, she came to the 
carriage in her summer array. Herbert thought 
he had never gased on 80 exquisite a maiden in 
all his life, and longed with a frenzy he had never 
felt before, to fold her to his heart; that shrine 
which had been sacred to her from the first mo- 
ment of meeting. 

“What a lovely home,” exclaimed Ellen, as 
leaving the main road, they branched off into a 
splendid avenue, lined with graccfal elms, and 
came in sight of a small, but elegant mansion, 
draped with rose-vines and embowered in rare 
shrubbery. “TI trust it holds happy hearts.” 

“Yee,” said Lincoln, warmly, “that it does, 
and wo will today share their joy, for it is here 
‘We are to stop.” Joyfal exclamations burst from 
them all. It seemed like a beaming of light from 
fairy-land, that beautiful place, to those senses s0 
long pent up in the chambers of sickness, 

They were ushered into a parlor that seemed 
the abode of the graces, so charmingly were 
beauty and utility blended. A moment they 
waited ere the rustling of satin announced the 
approach of the lady, to whom they were making 
80 unceremonions a visit. 
i¢ She entered, and in a second Nellie Summers 
‘was clasping her round the neck. “Grandmama 
Seymour, the fairies did come to you, as you told 
me last week perhaps they would sometime. 0, 
Iam so glad.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers stepped forward and 
grasped her hand; but Herbert and George, 
where were they? A scream from Nellie an- 
nounced them. Palo and passionless Ellen lay 
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in their arms. She had not seen her mother, but 
her eyes had caught sight of a small Greek harp 
in a pillared niche, her own father’s gift and sold 
by herself when they left that proud city of scorn. 
Memories so many and sad had unstrang her 
nerves, Joy seldom kills, though. When 
awakening from her swoon, she met the tearful 
eyes of her mother, she felt assured there was 
some blest mystery to be told. It was all soon 
explained. Herbert and Mrs. Seymour had he- 
come fast friends in the past winter—he had 
cheered the lonely hours of Ellen’s abeence—he 
had Iperned her story and asapred himself that 
foul wrong had been done her husband. Em- 
ploying the best counsel in her native city, he 
bent all his own energies and talents to the cause, 
and sifted the matter to its very root, and triumph- 
ed, too. The fair name came back fairer than 
ever, and the wealth with it, too; the wretches 
who had blackened the ene and stolen the other, 
cowardly fleeing, instead of making manly con- 
fessions. 

“Ihave to thank Mr. Lincoln for it all,” ex-. 
claimed Mrs. Seymour at the close of her recital, 
“and I have to pay him yet,” and she glanced 
archly at him. “ Bills should be settled even 
amongst friends.” : 

Herbert hesitated a moment. Then he knelt 
beside her. ‘‘I have no mother,” he said, sadly. 
“Be as one to me, and I am repaid a thousand 
times.” 

She threw back the raven locks that clustered 
on his noble brow, and imprinted there a calm, 
sweet kiss. ‘My son,” said she, solemnly, “I 
adopt youinto my love; Ellen, receive a brother.” 
Bat Ellen was gone. They caught, however, a 
glimpse of white muslin in the green shrubbery, 
and she was followed, not by both though ; Mrs, 
Seymour had indeed risen, buta sudden thrilling 
pulse in her warm heart checked her, and she 
resumed her seat. 

Herbert hastened ont and found her under the 
shadow of an old elm, on a bed of moss, with 
her lap fall of rosebuds. Seating himself beside 
her, he whispered to her willing ear, long and 
passionately, his heart’s adoration, and with a 
radiant look of joy, led her back to the house 
and to her mother’s knee. 

“ As a brother, Ellen will not own me,” said 
he, “bug when I asked her if some day, not 
very far away, she would call me by a dearer 
name, she was more willing. Our hearts have 
long been one—blesg, mother dear, Q bless the 
union of our lives !’” 

a 
Take but aw; BY. the awe of religion, all that 


fidelity and justice, so necessary to the keepi 
np of hamad society, must perish with it, Ping 
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TO ANNIE W—.,—A SWEET SINGER. 





BY JOSEPH K. PIERCE. 





The blythe lark springeth to the morning cloud, 
Shrouding bis dark wing in the splendid mist; 

Yet droppeth to the earth clear, sweet, and loud, 
‘His pleasant carollings o’er hearts that list. 

Like as that lark with morning on his breast, 
Boareth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay; © 

And our upreaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And filled with song as with the gush of day. 

———20e + 


CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 





BY AUSTIN O. BURDICK. 





. Essex Boxster was a very fanny sort of man. 
He was everybody’s uncle, 80 everybody called 
him “ Uncle Eben.” He had seem sixty years of 
life, and his head was very gray, but few men 
could do more work in a day than he could, and 
none could do it better. One fall Uncle Eben 
wanted a man to help him finish his harvesting, 
and then go into the woods with him. Jake 
Sawyer presented himself, and the old man hired 
him. Jake was a hard-looking man, about forty 
years of age, and stout and strong. 

“Uncle Eben,” said Mr. Beals, ag the two met 
in the store one day, “have you hired Jake Saw- 
yer to work for you?” 

“T have,” replied the old man. 

“ Well, I gave you credit for more judgment. 
I thought yon knew Jake better.” 

“T fancy I know him pretty well, or I should 
not have hired him. He is strong and able; and 
moreover, his family are suffering.” 

“ Ay, and what makes then suffer? Didn’t 
I hire Jake to help me in haying t and pay him 
good wages ? and how much good did his family 
get, orIeither? He was drunk half the time; 
and he'll be just so with you. I tell ye, Uncle 
Eden, you'd better drop him.” 

“Not yet,” returned the old man. “Jake is 
8 good fellow, and knows how to work, and I’m 
going to try him. I found his family starving.” 

“And how much better do you suppose they 
can be while he stays with them? IfI had my 
way, Jake and his family should be.sent to the 
work-house.” - 

“ Ah—well, neighbor Beals, you may think 
that would be the best way; but I am willing to 
give him a fairer trial. There’s a deal of good 
in him, and perhaps somebody can find it.” 

“Well, Uncle Eben, mark my words: You'll 
find it a tougher job than you ever undertook 
yet, to make anything out of Jake Sawyer.” 

Uncle Eben smiled, and then taking up his 
bundles he walked away. 
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Now Jacob Sawyer for years had been addict- 
ed to rather a free use of spirit, but of late he had 
grown worse and worse. Most of the sober peo- 
ple would have nothing to do with him, and 
some shunned him as they would ademon. His 
wife was an excellent woman, and for nearly 
three years she had supported the family by her 
own hard labor. 

“Now,” said Eben, on the morning Jake com- 
menced, “you know what is right, and what is 
wrong, and I am goipg to leave it to you to do 
just as you wish. I believe, Jacob, you have as 
much good sense as most people, and I have as- 
sured my friends that you are just the man I 
wanted on my place. Nowlet us commence, and 
see whether these people who have called me 
foolish, will not take back their words.” 

These were simple remarks—just such as any 
man might make, but they had much effect on 
Jake. In fact, they were spoken in such a kind 
tone, that they touched a very tender spot; for 
Jacob Sawyer had not been so addressed fora 
long time. 

However, the work was commenced. Uncle 
Eben took every occasion to say a cheering word, 
and he found that his kindness was appreciated. 
Never did he intimate that Jake ever made a bad 
use of spirit, nor did’ he speak one word about 
the danger of his so doing. But he often took 
occasion to speak upon the subject of using alco- 
holic beverages, and he tried to point out the vari- 
ous evils that resulted therefrom. Five weeks 
passed away, and during all that time Jake did 
not touch a drop of spirit. A neworderof things 
had taken place in his home. His wife was hap- 
py; his board was well provided for; his children 
looked better, and his own health had improved. 
And all this had come from Uncle Eben’s pecu- 
lisr way of managing the case. Had the old man 
gone at work to bring Jake under some stringent 
pledge, and expressed a long catalogue of fears 
relative to his danger, this would not have hap- 
pened. He had simply received him as though 
he had been a man, and given him to understand 
that the fullest confidence was reposed in him. 

But Jake was destined to fall. One Saturday 
evening he went home, and as he saw how cheer 
fal all was about him, he felt very happy. On 
the next morning he went over to see Bill Long- 
ley to make some arrangements for having milk 
of him. Bill was 8 great lover of gin, and while 
Jake was there he took down his decanter to take 
adrop. He set on @ tumbler for Jake. The 
temptation was strong. The morning was cool 
and frosty, and the steam of Bill’s hot sling smelt 
like nectar. Jake had not pledged himself to 
drink no more, and he—he—took “a drop.” Is 
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tasted finely; and upon one who had been so 
long without the stimulus, it had considerable 
effect. 

Before Jake left, Mr. Longley asked him if 
he wouldn’t take “another drop.” Jakeem- 
braced the opportunity, eagerly; and he this 
time took a very large drop. Before he reached 
home he was very much elevated, and he resoly- 
ed to have some more before he had his dinner. 
He was now in just the state of mind not to 
care what he did ; so he started off for the low 
groggery, which he knew Me should find open, 
“by the back way.” He had sense enough yet 
left, to go around where he should not meet the 
church-goers. He found the groggery open as 
he had expected, and there he purchased a quart 
of gin. , He took a “ drop” there, and before he 
reached home he stopped behind the fence and 
-took another. The consequence was, when he 
reached his house his steps were very irregular, 
and his lips thick, and highly furred. 

Poor Mrs. Sawyer! She gave one look at 
her husband, and then sank down with a deep, 
agonizing groan. At first she could hardly real- 
ize that her eyes were in order, but the truth was 
soon apparent, and she knew that the demon had 
come back again. She dared not speak—she on- 
ly sat down and cried. Jake staggered up and 
put his arms gbout her neck, and assured her 
that he was “a-rr-ll right,” an assertion which 
might admit of different applications. She 
did beg of him that he would give her the bottle 
which ho had, and let her keep it for him until 
to-morrow, but he was too cunning for that, and 
as soon as he could get away, he went out to the 
ghed, and having taken another “ drop,” he hid 
the bottle in the wood-pile. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, Uncle 
Eben Bolster came to see Jake, and found him 
in the wood-shed, upon a pile of chips, spread out 
at fall length, with the empty bottle clasped in 
his left hand, while in his right he held the cork. 
The old man spoke to Jake, but received no an- 
swer. Then he pushed and kicked him, but 
without any better success. After this he took 
the bottle and smelled thegin. His face showed 
much sorrow, but yet a close observer could have 
seen a slight twinkle of the eye which had more 
than a mere present meaning. 

«“ Ah, sir,” sighed the poor wife, as Uncle Eben 
entered the room where she eat, “you can’t see 
Jacob now.” 

“No, but I found something that looked very 
much like him, out here in the wood-shed,” re- 
turned the old man, in a common-place tone. 

“ Ah—then you have seen him. 0, sir, isn’t 
it dreadfal? Only think of it: 


For the last. 
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month and a half how good he has been. What 
shall Ido? O1! what shall | do?” 

“Why you must wait till the spirit moves. 
This month and a half of sobriety shows us 
what he can do. The only trouble is, his re- 
maining appetite. He must have gone some- 
where to-day, where he has had it offered to him.” 

“ Hoe’s been over to Bill Longley’s, sir.” 

“ Ah, that’s the trouble. But never mind. 
Don’t go to scolding him. As I said before, it’s 
Jake’s appetite that does the mischief; and: that 
appetite wont trouble him only when he happens 
to have the stuff offered to him. I know he 
doesn’t hanker after it when he is about his work, 
and I know, too, that he doesn’t want it when 
he is about home, here. So keep up a good 
heart, and be cheerful to him in the morning. 
But you must tell him that I want him to be on 
hand early, for we must ge into the woods 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Sawyer promised, and Uncle Eben took 
his way homeward. That evening, after it was 
dark, the old man went over to the same place 
where Jake had bought his gin, and purchased a 
gallon of the same miserable, drugged stuff, which 
he put up in the same jug, that he generally 
used for carrying water to the field in. 

On the following morning Jake was on hand 
early, but he looked badly, and Uncle Eben 
knew he felt as badly as he looked. But nota 
word was said about the affair of the day before. 

Jake was asked to eat some breakfast, but he 
could keep nothing down. His stomach was 
weak and sick, and the very sight of food was 
nauseating. As soon as Uncle Eben had finished 
his meal, he shouldered his axe and started off, 
carrying the old jug slung upon his axe-helve. 

They reached the place, and having set the 
jag down, and thrown off his coat, the old man 
set at work. Jake worked about half an hour, 
and then he laid down his axe, and went to the 
jug. Removing the stopper and raising it to his 
lips, he took one swallow—lowered the jug—and 
after one or two heavings of the sickening stom- 
ach, the nauseating stuff came up. Poor Jake 
was very thirsty—his mouth was literally parch- 
ed—and he longed for some sweet cold water. 

“What's the matter?” asked Uncle Eben, 
with a twinkle in his deep gray eye. 

“ J—I—thonght you had water in the jug,” 
returned Jake. 

“Water?” echoed the old man. “No, no, I 
thought I’d have something good to-day. We've 
tried water now for over a month, and seein’ as 
how it made ye sick, I thought I’d try a little 
good gin. So don’t be afraid of it.” 

Jake looked the old man in the face, but he 
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could only find a sober earnest shade there, and 
without a word hé went back to his work. 
Another half hour passed, and Jake could stand 
it no longer. His tongue was hot and dry, his 
lips parched and his palate burnt with thirst. 

“ Aren’t there no water near here ?” he asked. 

“None nearer than the house, Jake. Bat 
what do you want with water?” 

“Ym—I’m—4dyin’ with thirst.” 

“Then try the gin. Surely you wouldn’t 
drink such stuff as water,when you can have gin?” 

Jake could not live soatany rate. Something 
must be taken to relieve the agonizing thirst 
that oppressed him. Of course he could not go 
to the house, for that would consume nearly all 
the rest of the forenoon. So he went to the jug, 
and took a good pull. This draught remained 
on his stomach, and for a while he felt better; 
but the feeling could not last long. Gin may 
serve in a measure to revive the sinking nerves 
and weakened muscles which have become un- 
strung by debauch, but it cannot quench thirst. 

Another and another pull at the jug served to 
keep the poor fellow easy for awhile, but ere the 
hour of noon arrived, he’ was sick and faint, and 
his thirst was more raging than ever. Could 
he only have had some water—a pint of pure icy 
beverage—the gin might have been bearable; but 
as it was it made him miserable. At twelve 
o’clock one of the boys came withthedinner. It 
consisted of warm meat-hash, and some cold 
baked beans and warm coffee. Jake seized the 
coffee-pot and placed it to his lips. He swal- 
lowed a fall pint of it, but he thought it tasted 
strange. And well it might, for the old man had 
mixed a goodly quantity of gin with it—or had 
caused his wife todoso. Uncle Eben drank a 
little of the coffee, and praised it highly, and then 
helped Jake to some of the hash. The latter did 
not notice that the hash was on two plates; but 
the old man did. One of the plates had a piece 
of chip on the edge, which was to signify that 
there was some gin mixed with the hash in that 
particular plate; and this, of course, was passed 
to Jake. He ate some of it, but it tasted strange- 
ly. In fact, it only made him sicker, and in a 
few moments more the hash and coffee which he 
had taken, came up. The poor man stretched 
himself out upon the cold ground, and groaned 
in the agony of pain and sickness. Uncle Eben 
saw that he could not work any more, and he 


advised him to go home. Jake embraced the, 


offer eagerly, and soon started off. The old man 
remained in the woods a couple of hours longer, 
and then he started. He had gone about half 
the distance, when he found Jake lying by the 
side of the path, asleep. The poor fellow had 
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got thus far, but he could go no farther. Every 
nerve in his body was completely unstrang, and 
his limbs were powerless. The old man awaken- 
ed him, and by dint of much labor get him upon 
his feet, but he could not walk. So Uncle Eben 
kept on, and when he reached home he sent one 
of the boys with the ox-cart after the sick man. 

Jake at length arrived, and was put to bed. 
He woke up about midnight, and the old thirst 
was upon him with a fairly frantic power. He 
arose and felt for thegdoor. He found it, and 
got it open. Then in the dark he groped his way 
down stairs to the sink-room, where he knew the 
“vater-pail always stood. He found it, and the 
dipper was in it. He dipped up some, and with 
trembling hands raised it to his lips. It sent up 
a strange odor, but in his madness of thirst he 
swallowed a large quantity of it. O, what 
nausea! Uncle Eben had emptied the contents 
of the jug into the water-pail, for he knew that 
Jake would be at it before morning. The miser- 
able man made a reach for the door, but it was 
locked, and the key was gone! In a moment 
more his stomach was empty. He sat down 
upon the threshold of the inner door, and with 
both hands clasped upon his diaphragm, he sought 
relief from his internal agony. 

At length Jake got upon his feet, and made a 
new search for water, but without effect. ‘“ Ah! 
There’s always cold tea left in the teapot.” So 
for the cupboard he steered, and after tumbling 
over half a dozen articles of kitchen furniture, he 
reached the place. He found the tea-pot, and 
shook it. ‘Ah, yes, there’s something here.” 

A quick, long draught followed, but—O, mis 
ery !—it’s gin! Ay, the old man had thought of 
the tea-pot, too. 

Jake found his way back to his bed, and there 
he lay until morning, and then he got to the well. 
There was no making gin of this. With a dash 
the old bucket struck the water, and then Jake 
drew itup. Cold as ice, and clear as crystal, 
came the grateful beverage, and with a gasp the 
thirsty man bent his lips to the brim. O, how 
nectar-like—how enrapturing that draught! 
Through every fibre of the system went the 
gratefal influence, Jake drank till he was out of 
breath, and then he stopped. 

“ Ha, Jake—thirsty, eh?” 

The man turned, and beheld Uncle Eben. 

“Don’t you want a little gin this morning, 
Jake 2” 

“Uncle Eben, don’t speak that word again. 
A-b-h-b-h! If you don’t want to make me aick, 
don’t speak it.” 

“Bat aren’t you afraid cold water’. make 
you sick ¢”” 
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“No, str.” 

“Ah. Thon I’d' drink tt—I'd drink it, Jake. 

* But I lve some gin in the house, and any time 
when—” 

“Stop,” cried Jake, with a sickening shudder. 
“Don’t never speak that word again, I tell ye !” 

Uncle Eben said no more. That day Jake 
ould’ not work, but on the next he shouldered 
his axe and accompanted his employer to the 
woods. Four weeks afterwards Uncle Eben 
wished to see how far his prescription would ex- 
tend its influence, so he got one of his other men 
to offer Jake a glaes of gin in the barn, but 
with a strict injunction that if he offered to drink 
it, it was to be cast upon the floor. The old man 
stationed himself where he could see. 

“Jake,—sh! Look here. Don’t you want a 
entifter this morning ?” 

“ What ye got?” Jake asked, looking at the 
bottle his companton held ont. 

“ Smell of it and see. It’s good.” 

“Ugh !—a-b-h-h-h!” shuddered Jake, making 
‘up a terrible face.“ Now look here, Tim, I don’t 
want ye never to do that agin. Give me pizen 
and@ I'll thank ye; but gin—Ab-h-h-h ” 

‘The cure was complete. Jake Sawyer never 
drank again. : 

a 
ANOTHER LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
Mr’C. D. Dillaway, of Fall River, Mass., 
has a daughter who is one of the wonders of the 
She is deaf, dumb and blind, ber right 
limbs ase paralyzed, she is confinod to her bed, 
cannot be moved mach without being thrown 
{nto a fit—yet she will converse fluently with the 
mute alp! , writes very legibly with her left 
hand, reads common writing on 5 Peper or slate, 
or print (if the book be not too much worn), b: 

, Passing her fingers over the words. She wi 
also distinguish the different colors of a varie- 
gated dress in the same way. She has wrought 
several of crewel-work that would be a 
credit to any girl of her age, selecting and ar- 
Fanging all the colors by fecling ated using only 
her‘hand. She plays draft and backgammon ex- 
pertly. She knows when any one comes irito the 
room by-the jar of the bed (on which she con- 
stantly lies), and can in this way distinguish the 
different members of the family — Plymouth Rock. 

tee 
JOHN BULL ON WHISTLES. 

As the train from Albany one day was ap 
proaching a village station near Rochester, N. Y., 
the engine gave one of those long, loud, shriek- 
ing whistles, in which it sometimes delights, as if 
in very wantonness of power. ‘‘ Here we are !” 

. exclaimed a round-faced, easy “John Bull,” 

destined for Rochester, and supposing he had 

arrived, proceeded to the door of the car to dis- 
emberk. Finding his mistake, he returned to his 
seat, exclaiming : “ Well—it’s really very hodd! 

I thought they only gave the big whistles at the 

large towns !”—Rochester Democrat. 
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REPLY TO “DARK SYBIL” 


BY L. ODRLL. 





Ton ask me, love, to think of thee, 
But 0, how usslees the request ; 

Thy memory, dearest, is to me 
Of all life's Joys the best. 


Tl think of thee when shades of even: 
Btoal geatly o'er the dying day, 

And eve lights up the fires of heaven, 
As sunlight fades away. 


Tl think of thee, when busy care 
Like storm-clouds dims my spirit light, 
Then thoughts of thee will seem like stars 
Of hope beyond the night. 


Pll think of thee—D]j think—J’ll dream— 
My hopes will ever tarn to thee— 

And each new thought of thee will seem 
A giimpee of heaven to me. 


———__+ +2 + —______ 
THE STROLLING ARTIST. 


BY EMMA LINLEY. 





Count Vow Hoxsrers was dead. Sincere 
mourners had surrounded his deathbed, for he 
had been a kind master, and full well his faith- 
fal retainers realized their loss. But alas for 
the ties of kindred ! one little helpless daughter, 
whom it wad agony to leave in her infancy to 
the guardianship of a stranger, was all the 
strong tie that bound him to carth! 

His had been a sad deathbed. He had not 
triumphed over earthly feeling; he had not 
gained a trust in the Holy One, which could 
leave the little one to his care. He had sent for 


-his only other relative, a cousin whom he hed 


not seen since they were boys, and of whose 
character he knew nothing. The dying man 
had waited impatiently, during the two days 
which had elapsed after he was sure his kinsman 
might have come in answer to his message, and 
few can imagine how long the sad hours of sux 
pense had seemed to him. 

“ Ah, if Egbert Von Holstein will but come! 
if I can but have his solemn promise that he will 
endeavor ever to be as a faithful father to my 
little Therese !” he exclaimed again and again. 

His impatience availed nothing. Death came, 
and there was none savo the true, loving, but 
powerless Ursula, the nurse to whose care her 
dying mother had yielded her a few months be- 
fore, to receive his last directions concernidg the 
little one. 

Two_days after, Egbert Von Holstein arrived, 
and as the faithfal vassals looked on the etern, 
dark-browed man, their hearts misgave them. 
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He must be the guardian of little Therese, and 
their master for years to come. Those lowly 
but true-hearted men had indeed lost their best 
“friend in the late connt. 

Von Holstein was not wholly void of good 
feeling ; but the world had used him roughly, 
and he had become very avaricious and, if his 
dark face did him justice, hard-hearted. Evil 
thoughts had been presented to him since the 
death of his cousin ; he had been battling with 
the tempter and his better self had not, as yet, 
conquered. The vast property of the deceased 
count would be under his care. Must he still be 
poor? 0, how poverty galled his proud spirit! 
To be the owner of those vast estates! There was 
but one little child’s life between him and their 
possession. How wildly his blood thrilled at the 
thought! The tempter had fairly entered his 
heart; we would not allow our imaginations to 
follow him there, to sketch the dark plans he 
proposed—but would not a knowledge of the 
presence of such an evil prompter have been a 
key to the fact that there was an unasual stern- 
ness resting on his brow, a8 he gloomily strode 
into Holstein Castle? 

During the weeks that followed, he stayed 
and dallied with the tempter! Ah, it was not 
well for thee, Egbert Von Holstein! Thou 
shouldst not have wandered over that grand old 
castle and those noble domains; thou shouldst 
not have admired those magnificent old paint- 
ings and those numerons rare articles of vertu, 
to have gained strength for the conflict with 
evil. 

One day he had wandered far from the castle, 
when he chanced to wish for something he had 
left behind.. He retraced his steps with more of 
raphlity and energy than he had manifested for 
weeks. He entered the castle by a postern gate, 
and was passing to his room, when he found the 
little Therese, asleep and alone. Did not a 
demon enter that room with him? What whis- 
pered to his heart so rapidly: ‘ Now is your 
time. Some of the retainers saw you just be- 
fore you turned towards the castle, and no mortal 
has seen you since. How easy to suffocate that 
little child! You can do it in an instant; you 
need leave no mark, and none know of your be- 
ing in the castle 7” 

Ah, how rapidly the dark thoughts fly through 
his brain! See, the brow contracts still more! 
His hand moves! Can aught save her? Look! 
the little one smiles in her sleep. She looks a 
very angel in her innocence and beauty. The 
stern, over-bending brow softens, and muttering 
almost audibly, “I will never murder for 
wealth,” the dark man passes on. 
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There was some good in Von Holstein's 
heart, and for the time it had conquered. 
Had he been with the child more, her ram 
beauty and pretty, winning ways would have 
taught him to love her, and she would have been 
safe. But he still avoided her; he could only 
look upon her as something between him and 
happiness. He no longer wished her death; it 
was very possible to place her where she need 
not interfere with his prospects, and where she. 
might also be happy. It would take a long time. 
to tell of the many helf feasible plans that he 
formed ; but at length one was completed. 

There was an old castle belonging to the 
estate, standing many miles away from any 
human habitation. Here he resolved that she 
should be brought up. Long and earnestly he 
debated with himself as to whom he should 
place there, to take care of her. Strangers 
him and to her, who never could tell her aught 
of herself, im consequence of their own ig 
norance, he sought for earnestly. 

* There was really more of kindness in the - 
young man’s heart for his sweet little relative 
than he would have acknowledged to himself. 
He shrank from taking her from the loving caze 
of Ursula, to place her with strangers. If he 
could only trust to Ursula and her worthy hu 
band Gottlieb, to keep his seoret! He knew 
them sufficiontly well to be sure thaf'if he could 
induce them to promise the secrecy which he re- 
quired, they might be trusted ; and he saw noth 
ing to prevent his compelling them to do 80, 
since they were but vassals. 

He said nothing to them on the subject till 
the child was lost. Days and weeks were spent 
in the eearch for her by the good servants of her 
late father, apparently aided by Von Holstein. 
At length, the search was given up 9s uséless, 
thongh Egbert directed all to watch every band 
of gipsies who should. hereafter make their ap- 
pearance, since one had lately left there. 2 

There was nothing to prevent his coming in 
possession of the vast estates he had coveted. 
Then, when Ursula was grieving as for an only 
child, he informed her of its safety, assuring her 
that both her own and the child’s life depended 
upon her secrecy. She had no choice, for she 
was wholly in his power. The subject once 
broached, details were soon settled. Gottlieb, 
Ursula and the little one were taken to the old 
castle of Waldenburg, which they found a far 
pleasanter place than they had dared hope. In- 
deed, one might readily consent to pass his life, 
with a chosen companion, away from general 
society, might he be surrounded by so beautifal 
ascene as the artist has pictured. 
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The old castle stands almost on the brink ofa 
high, rosy precipice, and thore are several mod- 
ern buildings joined to the old round, central 
tower. At the foot of the precipice winds a 
road, up which Gottlieb and Ursula are now 
leisurely walking, and gazing about them, that 
they may become more fully acquainted with 
the beauties of their unsought home. The count 
has just left them—preliminaries are all settled, 
and this is to be their home for an indefinite 
namber of years. Itis early morning, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene is fascinating. As 
they look on the peaceful lake, with ita bright 
waters and peaceful shadows ; on the wild, lux- 
uriant shrubbery and noble trees; and on the 
distant but beautifully tinted mountains, while 
the beetling rock above hides from their view 
their castle home, they cannot regret the change 
in their prospects. The count has generously 
fitted up the rooms they wished, to suit their 
tastes, and selected a suite of rooms, which are 
to be re-furnished for Therese when she shall be 
old enough to wish them. Gottlieb has been 
directed to go to the nearest village, once every 
three months, to procure necessaries, when he 
may expect to hear from the count. 

No other intercourse are they to have with the 
world, but they love each other too well to fear 
unhappiness here. Ursula only mgurns that her 
precious charge mnst be deprived of the educa- 
tion and society befitting her rank; but reason 
tells her that for several years she can do as 
well for the child as the most accomplished 
teachers, and thon, hope whispers that some 
way will be provided for her further advance- 
ment. . 

Months and years glided on; the little family 
in the old castle was a very happy one. Gott- 
lieb and Ursula, in their love for each other and 
their darling little one, felt that they were blest 
beyond the common lot of mortals; and, if 
sometimes dark fears as to the future of their 
loved pet crossed their minds, they were met by 
a strong trust in the Fether of the fathcrless. 
Therese was a beautiful, merry-hearted child; 
she had never known a sorrow. She recollected 
no other home, and she certainly could wish for 
none more beautiful. On the bright days, she 
never tired of wandering amid the charming 
scenery which surrounded them, and when 
gloomy weather kept her in-doors, she delighted 
in ranning over the many rooms in the old round 
building, where she never sought in vain for 
something to interest her. Four times each 
year Gottlieb went to the village, and nevor 
failed to return with a multitude of luxurious 
articles from the count, Nor was the education 
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of the child neglected. Ursula had been more. 
the companion than servant of Therese’s mother 
from her early years. She had ebared in her 
lessons to such an extent, with such a determi- 
nation to learn, that she was far better educated 
than many who have had all the advantages of 
high station. How the worthy dame now re- 
joiced that she had improved those opportani- 
ties, for she was morbidly fearfal lest her little 
lady should be without accomplishments. 

Therese was blest in her companion; how 
much she loved those hours, and they were 
many, when she sat at the side of her good 
friend, conning some lesson, or learning some 
new stitch in embroidery, and was rewarded for 
her diligence by a story of her gentle mother, 
the Lady Alice. The count allowed Ursula to 
tell the little one of her mother, but the simple 
child knew not that she had other name than 
Lady Alice; and when she inquired of her 
father, for she read of the relation in her books, 
she was always met by some evasive reply. 

Let us look at the count during this time. 
Was he happy? Alas, no! He was called 
rich, he was feted and flattered till he was sick of 
society, and there was ever the feeling that 
nothing was rightfully his. He tried to stifle his 
remorse, by sending multitudes of costly things 
to Therese; he was ever on the watch for some- 
thing she might value. Sometimes he tried to 
form plans for seeming to find her, without hav- 
ing his guilt, in the matter of her disappearance, 
appear. Could he not pretend to reclaim her 
from some band of gipsies, and present her to 
the world? Alas, no! the child, bred under the 
eye of Ursula, could never pass for a gipsey. 
Meantime he, too, felt that she must be educated. 
He had sent her multitudes of books, without 
much thought as to whether she could use them ; 
but when she was about ten years old, he sought 
a teacher. 

Good fortune threw Margaret Percy under 
his notice. She was a highly accomplished or- 
phan girl, who was obliged to sock a situation 
asa governess. He remained unknown to her 
in engaging her for the lonely situation, and she 
was carried there by night journeys, so that she 
was wholly ignorant of the part of the country 
to which she had been taken. 

How the good Ursula rejoiced at the arrival of 
the gentle Miss Percy, and the nice musical in- 
struments and multitudes of books which fol- 
lowed ber! Now there seemed nothing for 
which to wish! Margaret found her new, quict 
and beautiful home admirably suited to her chas- 
tened feelings. She soon learned to love her 
pupil, who was so wholly ignorant on some sub- 
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jects and so advanced beyond her years on 
others, with an affection quite sisterly. 

One need but note those happy years; every 
facility for learning was at their disposal, and 
there were no temptations to negligence. As 
Thereso grew older, she was puzzled to know 
who might be the kind friend who more than 
anticipated her every wish; and Margaret, as 
she thought of the almost princely luxury 
which surrounded them, shared her curiosity. 
The unknown hereafter was the subject of many 
a conversation for the romantic girls, but Ursula 
preserved a strict silence on the subject. She 
‘was not tempted to reveal the secret; her loved 
child was happier, in her vain imaginings of the 
noble friend who was ever blessing her, than she 
could have been with a knowledge of the truth. 
The count, too, had been so ever generous and 
noble in his conduct towards them, that she 
could but view him kindly. 

Fight happy years of study glided by, and 

wished to return to the world. She 
felt that she must be almost alone there, but the 
Yonger she remained thus secluded, the more 
danger there was of her friends forgetting her ; 
and she now realized that, though her strongest 
ties were broken when she left society, there 
were very many of whom she cherished recol- 
lections, and in whose memories she hoped she 
had retained a place. 

Margaret wrote to the unknown, informing 
him of her wishes, and also that she could be of 
little more use to his protege in her studies, as 
they had sdvanced together far beyond the 
point at which she stood when she came to the 
castle. In the ardor of her romantic feelings, 
she added a brief paragraph thanking him very 
earnestly for the very many facilities he had*|. 
thrown in their path up the hill of science, 
and asking the blessing of Heaven upon him 
who had been so generously kind to two orphan 
girls. Therese added a postscript, expressing 
her own warm, gratefal, enthusiastic feelings. 

What a blessing to the count was that letter ! 
Tt gave him new life, new happiness. He would 
see the two girls who expressed so much grati- 
tude, and confess to them his whole sin. He 
would ask but their pity for his miserable life of 
remorse, and then after reinstating Therese in 
her rights, he would leave for some distant 
country. How much happier he was, after 
making this resolution! and with him to resolve 
was todo. The same day he started for Wal- 
denburg Castle. 

He was received with a hearty welcome by the 
worthy Gottlieb and dame, who saw no traces of 
his former steraness in his handsome face. They 
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were sure he had not come for evil, and they 
would have hastened to call the young ladies, 
who were out walking, had he not requested the 
privilege of surprising them upon their ramble 
and introducing himself. He was astonished at 
finding a young gentleman walking with the 
girls. He could easily see, before they saw him, 
that both were slightly embarrassed; and he 
was almost amused by the quick coming blushes 
on the beautifal face of Therese. 

‘When he advanced, giving his name and tell- 
ing them that he had been directed to them by 
Madam Ursula, their embarrassment increased, 
for an instant. Margaret immediately regained 
her composure, and gracefully apologized for 
their perplexity by telling them that she had 
met none who could claim the title of gentleman 
for eight years, while her companion had 
gained all her ideas of them from books and 
conversation with her. Therese was re-assured, 
and the four chatted gaily as they walked to the 
castle. When there, and Ursula added to the 
count’s self-introduction the fact that he had 
sent their books, etc., their embarrassment was 
renewed. They could not express their thanks 
satisfactorily to themselves; he begged them to 
cease trying, assuring them that he intended, 
ere long, to tell them something, which would 
convince them that they owed him no gratitude. 

But it is quite time the young gentleman, 
whom we, as well as the count,met so unex- 
pectedly, was introduced. He was a young 
American artist, travelling on foot in Germany, 
that he might sketch some of the beautiful se 
cluded spots. He congratulated himself upon 
the sweet scene he had secured to himeelf this 
day, and resolved, if it were possible to repre- 
sent such rare beanty on canvass, that Therese 
should occupy the foreground ef his pieture. 

How excited the girls were, when they retired 
that night. Either arrival would have been a 
greatevent; but the coming of two such gen- 
tlemen at once was almost too much to allow 
them to retain their sober senses. Day after 
day, the four rambled among the beautiful scenes 
to which the girls were such competent guides, 
in a kind of dreamy happiness whieh all knew 
could not be permanent, and which each dreaded 
to interrupt by referring to the fatare. 

At length, Ernest Holmes, the artist, felt the 
delicacy of his position too keenly to be longer 
silent. He spoke te the ceunt of his love for 
Therese, assuring him that he must leave her, 
unless he could have his sanction to his suit. 
He knew their acquaintance had been brief; but 
to hearts amid the wilds of natute, time ought 
never to be reckoned im days, and he could give 
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sufficient testimonials of his good character and 
position in his own land. The count replied 
that they would join the ladies, as he had some- 
thing to say to them before considering his pro- 


Then he nobly confessed, to them all, his 
whole guilt. He did not try to make his sin 
seem less, but begged earnestly for the forgive- 
ness of Therese. Most willingly she accorded 
it, assuring him that he had advanced her best 
imterests much further than he could have done 
by having her educated in the ordinary way. As 
for the property, there bad been, and would be 
enough for both, and she wished him to take 
care of it still in his own name. Then Mr. 
Holmes’s proposal was mentioned; but I will 
not lengthen my story by repeating dialogue. 
‘Therese insisted that her vast property should 
be equally divided between her guardian and 
herself, and as she was going to America, none 
of his friends need know of her existence. He 
refused her offer point blank ; he had been tor- 
mented long enough by living on another's 
right. In this, Margaret encouraged him ; they 
had by some means learned their mutual love, 
spite of an unusual diffidemce in the lover. 
Margaret assured him that the very large salary, 
which she had found no opportunity to spend, 
wonld be a fortune for them in America, whither 
the proposed their going. 

Therese, seeing that her friends would be hap- 
pier thas, yielded her wishes, though she pri- 
vately said to her husband that her guardian 
would have occasion to rejoice that he had so 
effectually taught her to make magnificent 
presents. : 

Von Holstein settled the property in Germany 
as soon as possible, and then the six, for the 
reader may be sure that Gottlieb and Ursula 
were not left behind, came to the United States. 
The beautifal, accomplished bride of Ernest 
was warmly welcomed by his friends. 

They are now fairlypecttied in their elegant 
American homes, and none ever regret the father- 
land, though the picture of Waldenberg Castle, 
with Therese in the foreground, sometimes calls 
teary to the eyes of Ursula, who proves a notable 
American housekeeper, relieving her mistress 
from all care. 





Decax. OF THE Litter The atare Bape 
mind in old age, in my opinion,” says Sir ja- 
min Brook, “is often leas the result of natural 
decay than of disuse. Ambition has ceased to op- 
erate; contentment brings indolence, indolence 
decay of mental power, ennui, and sometimes 
death. Men have been known to die of disease 
induced by intellectual vacancy.” 
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THE GIPSEY MAID. 





BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


In the bright dawn of youth, 
‘When the lips utter trath, 
Ere the heart hath yet learned decelt, 
© would that the hour 
Had been fraught with the power 
Of retaining me still at thy feet. 


‘Then the wild gipsey maid 
‘Would never have strayed, 

And afar o’er the wide world ream— 
‘Through the haunts of mankind, 
over searching to find 

A nook, where the heart feels at home. 


But the Romsany child 
Had a heart dancing wild 

To the music that called her away; 
And though pleasant was the dream, 
By the dashing, bright stream, 

Her tent was but pitched for a day. 


And when the pale youth, 
With his heart fall of truth, 

And his brain fall of thought, seeks the glade, 
Does he dream of the night, * 
In the witching moonlight, 

He first met the dark gipsey mala? 


a 
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“I exrzcrep to have a new beau for you this 
evening, girls, but he has disappointed me,” said 
Mrs. Rivers, as she approached the centre-table, 
at which were seated several young ladies, who 
turned with girlish curiosity to ask their hostess 
for farther particulars—all save Miss Agatha 
Bird, who continued turning over the book of 
engravings before her, with an air of perfect in- 
difference, yet not losing a syllable of the im 
formation Mrs. Rivers proceeded to give respect 
ing the new beau. 

“ You havo all seen the beautiful house lasely 
erected on the next street below, I presume 1 
Well, that is owned by the gentleman in ques. 
tion, Mr. Paul Ellis, a rich old bachelor, who, 
after travelling half over the world, has come to 
the determination of setédling in our town for the 
remainder of his life.” 

“ And of finding a wife among us, also, with 
out doubt, poor old man! What a pity, since 
there is not the smallest chance of his success,” 
broke in roguish little Ida Percival, glancing 
very demurely at her companion. 

“Of course not ; who ever heard of a rich old 
bachelor getting a wife *” resumed Mrs. Rivers. 
“ Yet such is the unaccountable stupidity ef the 
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race that they never seem aware of so palpable 
a fact; and this Mr. Ellis, though in other re- 
spects a sensible and intelligent person, is not in 
this a whit better than his compeers ; for he has 
the temerity to speak of domestic happiness as a 
blessing which has not hitherto been his, but will, 
he hope, crown his latter days.” 

“Jnfatuated man! he ought to be put in 
& strait-jacket,” exclaimed Ida, again. “Do 
look up from those wonderfally interesting pic- 
tures, Agatha, and favor us with your opinion 
of this monomaniac.” 

“What are you all talking about?” queried 
Agatha, as thus appealed to she raised her eyos 
from the engravings, and carelessly leaning her 
head on one hand, turned to Mrs. Rivers. ‘“ Real- 
ly, your friend, though absent, seems to create 
quite a sensation. But prithee, don’t talk of his 
secking a wife; if the poor old soul wants a 
nurse or a housekeeper, why docs he not employ 
them at once?” 

“Poor old soul !” repeated Mrs. Rivers, with 
& merry twinkle of the eye; for she was too 
shrewd not to see through the well acted indif- 
ference. “Why, he is wealthy, Agatha, and 
young enough—I dare say not over forty at the 
most.” 

“ Or say thirty-five; rich bachelors are never 
over thirty-five or forty,” said Agatha, drily. 
“T’ll wager, though, this Mr. Whst's-his-name is 
not a day under fifty-five or sixty.” 

“Why, Agatha, have you seen him, or becn 
dreaming of him, that you are so exact as to his 
age?” broke in Ida, again. “O, depend uponit, 
girls, Aggy is going to set her cap for the rich 
old bachelor.” 

A peal of girlhood’s ready laughter followed 
Ida’s words, in the midst of which Agatha re- 
plied, tartly, “ You must judge me by yourself, 
Miss Percival,” and walked loftily away. Ide 
regretted the effect of ber playful raillery, and 
the conversation was changed. 

Soon after the company dispersed, and Agatha 
Bird, with her grandmother, Mrs. Morley, start- 
ed homewards, declining Mr. Rivers’s escort, “as 
the distance was short.” It was soon evident, 
however, that Mrs. Morley had a reason for de- 
lining, and that ber hostess had been speaking 

: to the matrons, as well as to the girls, of her tea 
| party, respecting her new acquaintance ; for on 
» reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Morley 
- said: 

“ us turn down this street, Agatha. It is 
+ not going out of our way, and I wish to see the 
» new house they are talking 90 much about.” 

“« T saw it before it was quite finished, and it 

~ did not look like anything extraordinary,” said 
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Agatha, carelessly. “That is it, standing back 
from the street on the other corner.” 

“ Let us cross over,” said Mrs. Morley. 

They did so, and a few paces brought them to 
the new house, round which the moon threw its 
brightest beams, as if kindly desirous to aid the 
aged eyes in their scrutinizing survey. It was e 
double house, its cream-colored walls and green 
shutters contrasting prettily ; and with the beaa- 
tifal garden surrounding it, it was a cheerful, 
inviting place, though, as the young lady said, 
nothing extraordinary, or deserving of praise. 

«And very likely,” she added, “its owner will 
tar ont not to be so rich after all, though they 
talk as if he were a millionaire.” 

“But he may be rich enough without being a 
millionaire,” replied the elderly lady, as having 
concluded her observation, she resumed her 
walk. “The place is nota palace, to be sure, 
but it is quite handsome. I should like to see 
you mistress of such a house, Aggy ; and if Mr. 
Ellis has an income corresponding with his 
dwelling, I think he is worth captivating.” 

The young lady did not say that she also 
thought so, but her grandmother had no doubt 
of her’ concurrence. A few days passed, and 
nothing was seen of Mr. Ellis. 

“ Where does he busy himself? One hears of 
him, but never sees him,” said Mrs. Morley to 
Mrs. Rivers, who was paying her a visit, and, of 
course, chatting of the rich old bachelor. 

“0, he has been too busy in fitting up his 
house to have time for visiting. Bat now he has 
it all nicely farnished, and has a housekeeper and 
a colored servant ; as my husband told him yea- 
terday, his establishment was perfect—there was 
nothing wanting. ‘Yes, he answered, ‘there 
was one thing—that now having adorned the 
cage, he was waiting for a bird to fly into it.’” 

“ Conceit is not the smallest of his possessions, 
I fancy,” said Agatha, to whom the eyes of the 
visitor were turned. But no sooner had she de- 
parted, than the grandme@her was startled by the 
sudden exclamation : 

“Now, grandma, that is just the thing—Mrs. 
Rivers has given me an idea.” . 

‘What does the child mean ?” queried thé old 
lady, ir utter bewilderment. 

“Never mind till to-morrow, grandma; then 
you'll see, or rather hear something ; trust me to 
succeed when I choose to try.” 

In fartherance of her purpose, Miss Agatha, 
the following afternoon, made up a little parcel 
of work, and took it to the seamstress, whom 
she occasionally employed. After giving direc- 
tions about the sewing, she rose to go, at the 
same time, remarking : 
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“ Your little Ann does not look well to-day, I 
think, Mrs. B——. Has she been sick?” 

“She can scares ever be said to be well; she 
fs rather sickly, poor child,” replied the mother. 

“You confine her too much to the house, 
probably.” 

“Perhaps I do; but most of the children 
bout here are so bad I can’t bear to have her 
play with them. So she seldom goes out excopt 
of an errand, or when I can spare time to take 
her out for a walk.” 

“ Sappose you allow her to come with me. I 
am going some distance, apd it will do her good 
to be out this fine afternoon.” : 

“O, Miss Bird, you are too kind,” said the 
gratified mother; ‘I’m afraid you would find 
her troublesome.” 

“Not the least danger. She looks like a good 
Titele girl, and I love to amuse good children.” 

‘The overjoyed child was soon made ready; 
amd taking her by the hand, and amusing her 
with talk suited to her infant years, the young 
lady led her through several of the principal 
streets in which she had scarcely ever been be- 
fore, and she was consequently surprised and 
delighted with everything that met her view. 

“Come in here, Ann,” said Agatha, at last 
pausing at a confectioner’s, “I am really han- 
gry, and I dare say 0 are you.” 

They entered the store. Agatha ordering ice 
cream and sponge cakes, tripped up-stairs to the 
saloon, and took a seat beside a window which 
commanded a full view of Mr. Ellis’s house on 
the opposite corner. She surveyed it leisurely, 
and came to the conclusion that it was really 
handsomer than she had imagined. As she gazed, 
tavo gentlemen came ont on the portico, and after 
@ little conversation, one took leave, while the 
other, evidently the master of the house, went 
in, leaving the hall door open. Agatha’s face 
brightened, as if this was the chance sho had 
been hoping for; and surning to her litle com- 
panion, who was enjoying the feast, she began: 

“ Were you ever in this street before, Annie?” 

The child replied in the negative. 

“Then you will like to look at the beautifal 
gardens on the other side. When you have eat- 
@ your ice cream come to this window, and you 
can see far up and down the street.” 

The child gladly obeyed, and her eyes roving 
@élightedly from one lovely spot to another, 
fixed themselves with a child’s joyous admira- 
@on on Mr. Ellis’s garden. Agatha, who had 
expected this, listencd smilingly to her merry 
prattle, told her the names of many of the flow- 
ers, and stimulated her curiosity till she grew 
eager to have a closer view. 
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“Conldn’t you go there, Miss Bird! They 
wouldn’t mind you,” she said, beseechingly. 

“0, I should not like to do that, my little 
girl. Iam not acquainted with the family that 
lives there. But you don’t see the prettiest part 
of the garden, Ann. Come a little nearer; now 
look down as far as you can through the trees 
and bushes ; now you see the beauties.” 

The child uttered an exclamation of rapture ; 
for it was a multiflora, with its countless clus- 
ters of delicately tinted blossoms, that met her 

e. 

“ Ah, if I only had one of the pretty bunches 
to take home to dear mother!’ she exclaimed, 
wistfally. 

“T wish I could get you one, Ann ; but it can- 
not be. Come, let me tie your bonnet; it is 
time we were going home.” 

The little girl reluctantly obeyed ; but ere she 
left the room, ran back to the window to take 
just one more glance at the object that absorbed 
her thoughts: 

“T never thought anything could be so pretty,” 
she said, returning to Agatha, who was waiting 
at the door. 

“It is very beautifal,” she replied. “If you 
will promise to be satisfied, we will cross the 
street, and pass by the garden, so that you can 
have a better view of it.” 

The promise was given with a child’s read} 
ness; and Agatha, exulting in the certain suc- 
cess of her scheme, took her by the hand, and 
they were soon slowly passing in front of the 
garden, the child peoring eagerly over the iron 
railing, and breaking into a little shout of de- 
light, or holding her breath in the earnestness of 
her admiration. Agatha indulged her lingering 
pace, and was not sparing of her own expres- 
sions of pleasure in the lovely scene; for a 
quick glance at the mansion had caught sight of 
a manly form bending over a newspaper, the 
sudden rustle of which assured her that the 
child’s gleeful exclamations had been overheard. 

“ There is the multiflora now in fall view, lit- 
tle enthusiast,” she said, at length, in her sweet- 
est tones. 

The child looked for an instant, then raised 
her eyes beseechingly. 

“T cannot see it well for that tree. If I could 
only go in and take one good look.” 

“<0, but that would be very rude, my dear,” 
said the lady; but Ann felt the hand that held 
hers relax its pressure, and she ventured to con- 
tinue her pleading. 

“Just one little minute. I wont go far, por 
touch a single thing.” 

“Tf I were sure I could trast you.” 
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“O, indeed, indeed I wont.” 

“Well, for one moment only, you may go,” 
began Agatha, affecting to yield to her entrea- 
ties ; and the words had scarcely passed her lips, 
ere the delighted child bounded back to the gate, 
and hurriedly, though with cautious steps, skip- 
ped along a broad winding path till she stood 
before an arbor overrun with the luxuriant multi- 
flora. 

She had scarcely reached it, when a gentleman 
emerged from the side door of the house, and 
eame toward her. 

“Don’t be afraid, my little one,” he said, in a 
grave though kindly tone, as she turned o fly. 
“Did you wish to look at the flowers 1 You 
are quite welcome to go all through the garden, 
if you wish to.” 

“But the lady will be waiting for me, sir,” 
Agatha heard the child reply, as she glided into 
the garden, and seemingly unconsciogs of anoth- 
er’s presence, called softly to little Ann. 

“Come, my child, your minute would extend 
to hours in this charming spot, I fear.” 

“But, Miss Bird, the gentleman said I might 
stay and—” 

“The gentleman !” was repeated in a tone of 
surprise, but at the moment, Mr..Ellis, who had 
been partially concealed by a tall evergreen, 
came forward. The lady started, blushed (of 
course), and returned his very respectful bow 
with one of gentle dignity and reserve ; then, in 
a ladylike way, apologized for the intrusion, 
pleading in extenuation the little creature’s eager 
desire to enter. “It isso difficult to refuse a 
child any gratification,” she added, with a win- 
ning smile. 

Mr. Ellis made a courteous reply, and turning 
to Ann, desired her to ran about as she pleased, 
and see all that was to be seen. 

“TI would rather stay looking at this,” she 
replied, timidly, unwilling to withdraw her gaze 
from the splendid vine that seemed at every in- 
stant more beautiful to her longing eyes. 

“Would you like to have one of those pretty 
clusters 1” asked Mr. Ellis, kindly. 

“O yes—yes, sir, I would rather have it than 
anything,” she returned, with trembling eager- 
ness, that made him smile somewhat sadly as he 
promised to give her one ere she left the garden ; 
then bowing courteously to Agatha, begged the 
privilege of escorting her through the grounds. 
She assented, and as they slowly moved on, ro- 
ferred to the promise he had made her little 
protege. 

“The little creature will be overjoyed ; for as 
we were sitting in the ice cream salon opposite, 
she saw the multiflora, and wished she could 
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have one of the ‘pretty bunches of flowew’ to 
take to her mother. Poor child! in her humble 
home she has little to amuse or interest her.” 

And she gave a short sketch of her humble 
companion in a tone of touching softness. Mr. 
Ellis’s fine eyes expressed his appreciation of 
her benevolence in bringing the sickly child out 
for a walk. 

“Tt is troly an angel’s work that you have 
done this day, lady,” he said, earnestly. ‘Not 
merely in affording to this little friendiess one 
an unaccustomed pleasure—though that was in 
itself an act of rare kindness—bat in developing 
her innate dove of the beautiful, you have com 
ferred a lasting, an inestimable pleasure.” 

‘Then seeing his companion avert her head, as 
if modestly unwilling to receive his commends 
tion, he changed the subject to one natarally 
springing from the scene around, and the pair 
made the tour of the garden in friendly conves- 
sation. Meantime little Ann, having satisiied 
herself with gazing on the object of her childish 
admiration, was flitting through the walks, stop- 
ping at almost every bush and flower, but not 
venturing to touch the blooming beanties. 

“Come, Annie, your mother will be uneasy 
about you, I fear,” said Agatha, as she reached 
the gate in her pleasant promenade. 

Ann looked timidly at Mr. Ellis, fearfal that 
he had forgotten his promise, but was quickly 
reassured by being desired to choose whatever 
cluster she fancied; and was almost wild with 
delight on receiving along with it several other 
flowers which she named as her favorites. 

“ Now, Annie, you mast be a good child for a 
year, after getting so lovely a bouquet,” said 
‘Agatha, playfully. “But have you not forgot- 
ten to thank the kind gentleman ?” 

Mr. Ellis replied kindly to the child’s grateful 
thanks, and presented to the lady a branch of 
moss roses and mignonette, which she received 
with her most fascinating smile, and naively 
told him he had chosen her favorite flowers. 

“Indeed! They are mine, also.” And the 
gentleman’s eyes spoke eloquently of the plea- 
sure which this similarity of tastes gave him. 

“ What splendid oleanders you have, Mr. 
Ellis!” she said (for he had told her his name), 
and with a charming mixtare of girlish frank 
ness and timidity, she murmured, “I am tempted, 
since you are so generous of your floral beauties, 
to beg a few cuttings for my grandma. She is 
#0 partial to oleanders, and those she had died in 
the spring.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, professed 
that he should feel honored by being allowed to 
offer anything his poor garden contained ; aad 
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the lady repeating her acknowledgment, they 
parted, mutually pleased with the accidental 
interview. 

Miss Agatha conducted her serviceable litde 
companion home, as she had promised, then 
tripped lightly homeward to rejoice her grandma 
with fall details of her successful stratagem. 
The old lady’s pleasure was only equalled by 
her surprise. 

“Tt was @ wonderfully cute plan, Aggy; you 
not only got acquainted with the old bachelor 
by its means, but you have given him the im- 
pression that you are exceedingly kind-hearted ; 
and men of his age generally set a great value 
on that.” 

“ That was one reason why I took Ann; and 
besides, as she is such a mopiag thing, and her 
mother is not acquainted with any of our friends, 
there is no danger of any tattling about it.” 

“And so you really like the man, my dear?” 
inquired the old lady, peering anxiously over her 
Spectacles at her grand-daughter, 

“Yes—that is I really like his money, his 
house and garden,” returned Agatha, laughing. 
“They would reconcile me to a far worse look- 
ing person; for this Mr. Ellis is really what 
might be called handsome, and very gentlemanly 
im manners and appearance; not so very old, 
either—as Mrs. Rivers saya, probably not over 
forty. I had prepared myself to see an individ- 
ual very different from him, and was most agroe- 
ably disappointed.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so, my dear 
child,” and the old lady looked as satisfied as if 
the matter were quite settled. “Ah! I was far 
from foreseeing this when your poor, dear moth- 
er left you an orphan to my care. And I have 
felt very uneasy about you many a time; for 
you know, Aggy, my small annuity will cease at 
ty death, and the little I have been able to save, 
would be a poor provision for you. Ido hope 
you and this rich old bachelor will make a match. 
If he only knows how to follow up the acquaint- 
ance thus commenced.” 

“It was a lucky thought about the oleanders, 
was it not, grandma?” said Agatha. “There is 
@ chance for him to follow up the acquaintance, 
if he desires to do so.” 

“But suppose he should not take advantage 
of is?” 

“Tam sare he will. Butif he has not sense 
enough to do so, I must tax my ingenuity to 
devise some other plan, for I am resolved not to 
lose this chance—such @ one does not often 
offer.” 

Could Paul Ellis only have overheard this 
conversation as he sat ag the same hour in his 
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cool, elegantly furnished parlor, looking out 
upon the fair garden, bathed insunset dyes, and 
conjuring up visions of the future as rosy and 
sweetly beautiful as the scene on which he gazed 
dreamily! The vague fancies that had been 
wont to float mistily before his mental vision at 
that calm, lonely hour, now assumed a tangible 
form ; and in his full, deep tones he unconsciaus- 
ly murmured “Agatha,” or “Aggy,” till the 
name that had at first sounded harshly, became 
sweet and pleasant, because belonging to ong 
who now absorbed his thoughts. He saw again, 
in imagination, the graceful figure in its light 
summer dress, gliding by his side through the 
garden paths, and fancied how it would be were 
she mistress of the home which to him seemed 
desolate with all its beaaty. 

True, she was not beautiful, bat that mattered 
not—she was pretty and ladylike, that was suffi- 
cient for him ; he had a horror of your beauties, 
they were apt to be vain and silly. She was 
past the first bloom of youth, too, that was still 
another recommendation ; for Paal Ellis was not 
of that class of old bachelors who fall in rap- 
tures with sweet sixteen. Though he was not 
old—his real age fell far short of forty,—he felt 
that he was no longer a young man, and he re- 
quired as a wife a woman of mature mind—no¢ 


‘a romping or sentimental school girl. 


Certainly, Miss Agatha Bird was the very one 
for him, exactly to his taste in every respect— 
more than allin the active, though unostenta- 
tious, goodness of heart, which, in his estima- 
tion, was the crowning grace of womanhood, 
How touching was that simple act of kindness 
to the little girl, whom, clean and neat as was her 
attire, few young ladies would make the com- 
panion of their walk. Many will give a calico 
frock or a loaf of bread to tho child of poverty, 
but few think of procuring for it an hour of inno- 
cent pleasure, that will brighten its dreary lot, 
and animate the drooping heart, which scems 
heir only to penury and neglect. O, Agatha 
Bird was indeed a jewel! Happy the man whe 
could win her for his own! Ah! if he could be 
so fortunate !—if, tormenting doubt, why should 
it intrude to dispel his pleasing dream * 

The next day Agatha was unable to settle 
herself to any occupation or amusement. She 
would put a few stitches in her embroidery, then 
throw it down wearily, saunter up and down the 
little parlor, pick up a book and glance vacantly 
through its pages, then stand at the window 
looking out intently, and finally with a yawn og 
pant, retarn to her work-table. Mrs. Morley 
looked up from her knitting now and then, as if 
in wonder. At last she spoke : 
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“A person would imagine you are expecting 
to see Mr. Ellis this morning.” 

“If Ido not expect him, I at least expect a 
messenger from him ; it is strange he is so tardy 
in sending.” 

Mrs. Morley’s eyes opened wider with amaze- 
ment, and she exclaimed : 

“ Yon surely do not fancy that he will send an 
oleander, my dear ?” 

“TJ surely do. If he has any sense at all, he 
will know how to do that; I am quite certain he 
will.” 

There was silence for a time, then Agatha, 
looking back from the window, triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

“Behold the truth of my intuitive perception 
of his disposition.” 

The grandmother peeped through the blind, 
and saw a boy coming up the street with a fine 
oleander in fall bloom. 

“How could he have known where to send 
ft?” asked she, dubiously. 

“0, I took care to mention your name several 
times during our conversation, and any one could 
give him your direction. See! I am right—the 
boy is coming up the steps. I must open the 
door myself; for that stupid Peggy would ask a 
hundred questions.” 

So saying, she hastened to the street door. 
The boy was the bearer of a note also to Mrs. 
Morley, which was perused while he was con- 
-veying the plant to its destined position in the 
garden. It was brief, but courteous in the ex- 
treme, begging Mrs. Morley to do the writer the 
honor of accepting the oleander; and farther, 
Tequesting the privilege of being allowed to call 
that evening and pay his respects. 

“The old bachelor believes in taking time by 
the forelock,” said Agatha. 

“So much the better, my dear,” responded 
the well pleased grandmother ; and a favorable 
answer was returned to the note. 

That evening beheld three persons seated in 
Mrs. Morley’s parlor in the happiest frame of 
mind imaginable. Conversation went on briskly 
between the old lady and her guest, while Miss 
Agatha acted the part of a modest, retiring 
young lady to perfection. When she did speak, 
her well chosen words and carefully modulated 
tones increased her power over the already smit- 
ten bachelor; and when he departed it needed 
no seer to foretell that that call would prove the 
harbinger of many others. It was mid-summer 
when the acquaintance began. As autumn 
waned, Agatha impatiently awaited the declara- 
tion which she was assured would soon greet her 
willing ear; and the eld dame grew chagrined 
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atthe unaccountable delay. As to Paul, every 
visit to his charmer for the last fortnight had 
been made with the intention of propounding 
the important question; but somehow his cour- 
age always failed. 

At length the decisive period arrived. It was 
a rainy, blustering November day, and having 
spent the morning musing in ‘his study, he set 
out, after dinner, to call at Mrs. Morley’s. The 
rain was falling heavily, but that was in his fa- 
vor, for there would be no interruption from 
visitors; and Mrs. Morley had told him that in 
stormy weather she generally kept her room ; 80 
he anticipated a lengthy tefe-a-tete with Agatha, 
during which his fate should be decided. Ful 
of these thoughts, he reached the honse, and 
rapped; but no one came to give him admit- 
tance. He turned the knob, and finding the 
door unfastened, let himself in. In doing 80, 
he made more noise than was necessary, in or 
der to announce his entrance, but the heavy rain 
probably prevented the sound being noticed ; for_ 
though the back parlor door was partly open, no 
one came out, and the voices of both ladies were 
plainly distinguishable. His own name uttered 
by the younger lady induced him to pause in the 
entry. They were speaking of him; he would 
learn héw he stood in their estimation ere he 
committed himself by a proposal. Eagerly he 
listened for the grandmother’s slow reply. 

“But, Aggy dear, I sometimes think that we 
may be mistaken in regard to his intentions. 
Some men will visit a house year after year 
merely to pass away their time, though Mr. 
Enllis does not seem like such a man.” 

“0, old bachelors are mostly old fools, and I 
dare say he is no better than the rest,” returned 
Agatha, pettishly. 

Could he credit his ears? Was that indeed 
his gentle, modest, sweet voiced Agatha? Smil- 
ing, half bitterly, at the discovery, he stood de- 
liberating whether his wisest course was to depart 
noiselessly, and send # brief note to explain the 
abrupt cessation of his visits, when he was start- 
led by Agatha’s next words: 

“ But now tell me, grandma, what better thing 
can we do with that girl? If she is not the 
daughter of our Paul Ellis, she is at any rate 
some connexion of his, and I would not have 
him know of it for the world ; for he is just fool- 
ish enough to think of bringing her up as a lady 
if he were to know about her, and that I should 
never permit; Iam determined she shall never 
live in my house.” 

“Very likely,” thought Paul; “but what can 
be this mystery ?” and impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, he moved nearer the room. 
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“ Well, it seems very odd,” responded Mrs. 
Morley ; “though to be sure, when I think about 
it, I seem to remember that Mrs. Lee told me the 
girl’s name was Margaret Ellis, or something 
like it, when I took her to bring up; but never 
calling her any other name but Peggy since, I 
almost forgot that she had any other.” 

Agatha interrupted the loquacious speaker with 
fretfal impatience. 

“T tell you, grandma, there can be no doubt 
about the name; for when I took her up to the 
garret, as she persisted that Mr. Ellis must be 
her father, I asked her for the book she had 
mentioned ; and there, true enough, was written, 
«From Paul Ellis to his wife Margaret ;’ and on 
the same page, in a woman’s hand, was a date— 
I forget precisely what—as the birthday of ‘ Mar- 
garet, daughter of Paul and Margaret Ellis.’ 
‘When she goes to sleep to-night I must look 
over her things, for nothing that bears that name 
shall she take out of the house; and as for her 
staying here, it is out of the question.” 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you must have 
your own way; and perhaps it is the safest 
course. So you may write to Mrs, T—— about 
her. I have no doubt she will be willing to take 
Peggy ; for she will be handy, not only during 
the voyage, but after they reach California.” 

“ Mrs. T—— leaves next week, does she not ?” 

“Yes; on Tuesday, she said.” 

“Then we must keep the young lady within 
doors in the interim, and once she is gone we 
may hope to be rid of her forever. For a greater 
security I shall mark her things with some other 
name, so that she will have no proof of her as- 
sertions regarding Paul Ellis in future.” 

So saying, Agatha began her note to Mrs. 
T—, and for a short space no sound was 
heard, save the rapid gliding of her pen over the 
paper, and the click of her grandmother’s knit- 
ting needles. The unsuspected listener mean- 
while leaned against the wall, composing him- 
self, ere he should make his presence known. 
At the name of Margaret Ellis he had turned 
deadly pale, and a tremor, as of some powerfal 
emotion, shook his frame; but at the close of 
the colloquy indignation mastered every other 
feeling, and he was sorely tempted to rush in 
and overwhelm the pair with well-merited invec- 
tive. But he restrained himself; and it was with 
a calm, though still pale countenance, that he at 
last rapped lightly, and pashing back the door 
at the same time, revealed himself to the aston- 
ished and bewildered ladies. They both started 
nervously. 

“Bless me!” ejaculated the wonder-stricken 
old dame, while Agatha, recovering her presence 
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of mind, with a polite greeting, drew an arm- 
chair near the blazing fire. 

Declining the proffered seat, Mr. Ellis, in as 
composed a manner as he could assume, said : 

“Ladies, I ought, perhaps, to preface with an 
apology the confession that I have been a listen- 
erto your conversation. There are occasions, 
however, when nature triumphs over principle 
and good breeding. As this is one, 1 deem my- 
self excusable. The child,”—his voice faltered, 
and his forced calmness gave way, 2s in a husky 
whisper, he added, “I must see her.” 

Mrs. Morley sat gazing upon him, as if sud- 
denly struck dumb. Miss Agatha, overpowered 
by conflicting emotions, and feeling that her 
hopes were at an end, covered her mortification 
by seeming to sink into a deadly swoon. 

“T must see the child of whom you have 
spoken, without delay, Mrs. Morley,” repeated 
Mr. Ellis, maintaining by a violent effort his 
self-command. 

But as well might he expect an answer from 
an Egyptian mummy as from the astonished 
woman; and unable to restrain his impatience 
longer, he darted up the stairway, and untying a 
cord by which the garret door was fastened, be- 
held a child crouched upon a small bed in one 
corner of the gloomy room. On hearing tho 
door open, she buried her head in her lap, 80 
that she did not know who entered ; and before 
speaking to her he cast his eyes around the 
dreary, unfarnished garret, till espying a worn, 
though richly bound book lying upon the bed, 
he took it up, and with nervous fingers turned 
over its leaves. 

It was the volume of which Agatha had spok- 
en; and as his eye fell upon the record, traced 
in a delicate female hand, he kissed the writing 
with almost reverential affection, while an ex- 
pression of mournfal tenderness overspread his 
countenance. Then advancing, he laid his hand 
gently on the girl’s shoulder. ‘She sprang up 
tremblingly, but on seeing hirf, surprise banished 
all other feelings. 

“Do you know me, my little girl?” he asked, 
in a kindly tone. 

“No, sir,” she answered, regarding him some- 
what timidly. 

“Come to the window. 
you a little while.” 

He led her to the window, near which was a 
amall trunk, on which he sat, and drawing her 
down beside him, he scanned her features mi 
nutely. Fora time he was silent from painful 
emotion. 

In truth, she was a pitiable sight. Trembling 
with cold, her short hair felling forward on her 
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tear-stained face, her eyes swollen and inflamed 
from long weeping, she presented a mournful 
picture of childhood, forlorn and distressed. 

“ What is your name, my child 7” at length he 
inquired. 

“ Margaret Ellis, sir.” 

“ Where is your father ?” 

‘With drooping head, she replied that she did 
not know. 

“ How long is it since you last saw him ?” 

“TI never saw him, sir,” was the reluctantly 
spoken answer. 

“And your mother ?” 

The question was put in a tone that seamed to 
touch the child’s heart, and with fast falling teays, 
he replied : 

“O, sir, my mother has been dead this long, 
long time!” 

“Did you always live in this city?” waa the 
next query. 

“No, sir. Ionly came here with Mrs. Mor- 
ley. We used to live in G——, and after my 
mother died, Mrs. Lee took care of me till Mrs. 
Morley took me to bring up.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“ About four years I heard her say afew weeks 


“You go to school, I suppose t” 

“O no, sir, I don’t get time; for I have all 
the rough work about the house to do.” 

“ And why are you up here in the cold such 3 
day as this?” 

In a frightened whisper—for ahe had been for- 
bidden to mention the subject—the girl answer- 
ed that in dusting the front parlor that morning, 
she had opened a beantiful new book, which she 
read was presented to Miss Agatha by Paul 
Ellis. She gave a cry, which Miss Agatha over- 
heard, and on being told that Paul Ellis was her 
father’s name, and that the gentleman who wrote 
that must be her father, Misa Agatha questioned 
her sharply, and-shut her up in the garret for her 
impertinence. There she had since remained, 
cold, hungry and weeping. 

A bitter, scornfal smile curled Mr. Ellis’s lip 
as he thought of the young lady’s tender com- 
passion for “the poor little creature,” through 
whom he had made her acquaintance; but with- 
out dwelling on this, he asked the little girl if 
she had anything belonging to her deceased 
mother. 

She replied that she had, and on his rising 
from the trunk, she took therefrom a small box, 
which she placed confidingly in his hands. It 
contained a fewyrinkets, and a letter bearing his 
name, which he opened eagerly, and having read 
the commencement, with a burst of emotion he 
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drew the child to his heart, exclaiming with car- 
nestness : . 

“ My child! my own Margaret’s child !—thank 
God, I have digcovered you!’ 

She clung to him with a tightening grasp ; for 
just thon, Mrs. Morley, urged by her incensed. 
grand-daughter, appeared, protesting against this 
unwarrantable conduct, But Mr. Ellis, subdu- 
ing his emotion, calmly assured her that words 
were useless; he had found his daughter in her 
house and she should depart with him ; but as 
he never intended his child should toil for her 
daily bread, he would remanerate the lady for 
her board and clothing. Then Margaret having 
by his desire donned her old bonnet and shawl, 
he took her by the hand and descended the 
stairs, she clinging to him fearfully till he closed 
the house door behind them. He conducted her 
into a stare close by, and procuring a cab, they 
were soon driven to the house which Agatha 
Bird had hoped soon to enter as a bride. Anz: 
ious as he was to learn something of the child’s 
history, he would not harrow up her feelings by 
touching on the subject, but exerted himself to 
enliven her during the repast which was soon 
made ready, after which, exhausted by the trou- 
ble and excitement of the day, she fell into a 
deep slamber. But sleep visited not the father 
that night. Memory’s spell was upon him, and 
he sat musing on the early blighted dreams of 
love and happiness. 

Years before, when finishing his collegiats 
course at Yale, he wooed and won a fair young 
girl, an orphan, with no near kindred, to whom 
his love came as tho sunlight of her existence. 
Their marrjage was private; for well he knew 
his father would not sanction it; but with the 
rashness of impetuous youth, he took the irre- 
vocable step, trusting for after-pardon. He took 
board for himself and bride at a neighboring 
farmer’s, until the conclusion of his term, when 
he resolved to return alone to his father’s home, 
reveal what he had done, and obtain permission 
to return for his bride. To Margaret, also, this 
seemed the best course, and buoyed up with an 
ticipations of a speedy reunion, they parted— 
parted to mect no more on earth. 

The very day of Paul's arrival at home, his 
father accidentally discovered his secret through 
@ brief letter penned by his son to inform hig 
wife of his safe arrival. Mr. Ellis was dismayed 
for a moment, but his plan was soon formed, 
Ho was a man of iron resolution, yet of the most 
consummate policy; little scrupulous as to the 
means by which he might obtain his end. That 
evening as they sat together, and Paul was sum- 
moning resolutiop to reveal his secret marriage, 
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his father spoke of some business affairs in In- 
dia, which required the presence of a responsible 
agent, and proposed that his son should be that 
agent, promising to make over to him the large 
sams involved, which would render him inde- 
pendent. The crafty father represented that the 
business would not require more than one or two 
years, and it was a good opportunity for making 
Taoney and seeing something of the world, add- 
ing in a jocular way, that a friend of his was 
sdready thinking of bringing about a match be- 
tareen his daughter and Paul, but that he could 
never entertain the ides of a youth fresh from 
college marrying. 

After this, Paal could not venture to reveal his 
trarriage, but after much painful reflection, con- 
Ginded to accept his father’s offer. Though he 
grieved at the thought of leaving his loved Mar- 
garet for so long a time, yet with the buoyancy 
of youth, he imagined it would soon be past, 
and that then a life of comfort and happiness 
would be theirs. He wrote to his wife a long 
and persuasive letter, which his father took care 
should not reach its destination ; and instead 
thereof she received a few hurriedly written 
Iines, purporting to be from Paul, in which he 
directed her to set out immediately for G——, in 
8 distant State, and there await his arrival. She 
was particularly cautioned to inform no one of 
her intentions on leaving, and not to write to him 
if he should not reach G—— at the time he an- 
ticipated, as he would not be at his father’s. 
This letter, which contained a liberal sum of 
money for her journey, completely deceived poor 
Margaret, who, intent only in following its direc- 
tions, started the next day for G——. There 
the little Margaret was born; and then, after pa- 
tiently expecting her husband till hope became a 
mockery, she died, leaving in her daughter's 
keeping a few trinkets, which she knew, if she 
ever chanced to meet her father, would be recog- 
nized by him as his own gifts; and a letter, in 
which she touchingly recounted her disappoint- 
ment, ber anxieties, her toils and sufferings. 

The feelings of Paul when, on reaching the 
farm-house to have a parting interview with his 
wife, he heard of her sudden and unexplained 
departure, may be imagined. After lingering to 
the last possible moment in hopes of receiving 
some message from her, he left with the farmer’s 
wife a letter, and a considerable sum of money, 
to be given to her if she returned, and with a 
heavy heart embarked for Calcutta. Several 
years elapsed ere, having brought affairs to a 
successfal issue, he again beheld his native land. 
Again he sought New Haven, to renew his in- 
quires for his lost wife. His former hostess 
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produced a carefully preserved scrap of newspa- 
per, and pointed to one in the list of deaths. 
“Tt is her name and age, poor dear!” she said, 
sorrowfally. The name or date of the paper 
could not be learned, as the fragment had been 
bronght from New York around some purchase. 

His fondest hopes forever blasted, Paul Ellis 
resumed his wanderings. The sudden death of 
his father rendered him affluent, and after jour- 
neying for years in his own and foreign lands, 
he finally made his permanent home in the city, 
in which he was destined to discover the child of 
his still regretted Margaret. There he was taken 
for an old bachelor, as he did not think it neces 
sary to recount his unfortunate marriage, save to 
Agatha Bird, to whom he intended to confide it 
ere asking her to be his wife. 

As for that young lady, her disappointmens 
and chagrin were excessive when she found her 
confident expectations baffied; but she found 
some consolation in the money her grandmother 
received, according to promise, from Mr. Ellis, 
and in giving out that she declined receiving his 
addresses when she found he was a widower! 
Mr. Ellis only smiled on hearing this. Happy 
in the instruction and companionship of his 
newly found daughter, he no longer deemed his 
home lonely or desolate. As the girl grew up, 
blooming, happy and intelligent, he sometimes 
indulged himself with a retrospective view of 
the past, and thankfully recalled the “rainy 
day,” on which, by his apropos visit to Mrs. 
Morley’s, he lost a wife, who would have made 
his old age anything but happy, and found an 
affectionate, tender and amiable daughter. 





A HEALTHY OCCUPATION. 

Some years since a committee was appointed 
in Paris to investigate the influence on the 
lic health of the stench generated by the 
shops of the “ Knackers.” The occupation 
the knackers consists in “the conversion of 
dead horses to useful purposes’”’(!). In one 
establishment, that of Montfaucon, no fewer 
than from twelve to fourteen thousand horses 
are disposed of annually, and asa consequence, 
the air in and about it is constantly charged 
with effluvis from animal remains in every pos- 
sible state of decomposition. The committee 
reported in every examination made of this and 
similar establishments, that while the atmosphere 
was most “offensive and disgusting,” there 
were no facts to show that it was unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it was inferred that this and 
other callings, which expose to animal cffluvia 
in ite utmost intensity, were conducive to health. 
During the prevalence of an epidemic fever, it 
was observed that not one case among 
the great number of workmen in the Montfaucon 
establishment, and fewer in the neighborhood 
than in similar localities in other parta of the 
city.—Foreign Correspondence of Boston Post. 
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TICONDEROGA. 





BY JOHN D. PRESCOTT. 





“ You'p better take an umbrella ;” suggested 
mine host. 

“A umbrell aint never no harm raound here ;”” 
officiously interposed the hostler. 

Ilooked round me. A glorious October sun 
was rising above @ ridge of the mountain. The 
morning vapors creeping lazily up the heights, 
kissed his half hid disk, and dissolved into trans- 
lucent air. Not a cloud specked the sky. The 
atmosphere was as mild, and warm as could be 
expected after a night’s embrace of the valley 
mist. Everything betokenod one of those beau- 
tifal balmy early-autumn days, in which, I trust, 
discriminating reader, you delight as much as I. 
By what species of local divination, mine host 
and his clodpated ally augured the expediency 
of an umbrella, I was at a loss to determine. My 
feelings revolted against insulting sach a morn- 
ing, by sight of the obnoxious article; and so, 
with a hasty adieu, and a scowl at Jim for his 
clownish insinuations against the perfectness of 
God’s handiwork, I was driven to the quay. 

‘Were you never on Lake Champlain at early 
morning, when the fresh sunbeams glancing 
across the dewy hills pour over one shore a 
golden flood, and immerse the other in the gloom 
of night; when the struggling mist crawling 
slowly upward through the dales, discloses the 
seasonable cowboy with his silent herd, and 
when the only sound that breaks the stillness, is 
the plashing of the water under the steamer’s 
paddles, or the winding of the early breakfast 
horn, as it echoes among the solitary hills ? 

Then have you not yet exhausted the resources 
of your country’s poetry. There are no finer 
views in American scenery, than those which 
this beautiful lake presents. Its sinuosities ren- 
der it picturesque, its associations romantic, and 
its soaring hills invest it with sublimity. There 
is not a rood of land on either shore, which is 
not eloquent of revolutionary days. Over these 
vast undulations, the audacious Stark roved, 
with his corps of rangers, making impudent re- 
connoissances, intercepting straggling foes, and 
betraying a penchant for doing harm, which 
made that hero an especial object of solicitude to 
his enemies. These solitudes once echoed with 
the thrilling strains of bugles, as the glittering 
pageant which followed the unfortunate Burgoyne 
hurried splendidly to destruction. It was that 
army’s burial march, and the primeval woods 
echoed its funeral requiem. Recollections like 
these come crowding upon the memory, and add 
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the attractiveness of historic interest to the scertes 
by which you glide. It requires no unusual 
activity of fancy to array these yet primitive 
hills in glittering uniforms and glancing bayom- 
ets, hear the sharp repercussion of musketry, 
and conceive flotillas of batteaux gliding noise- 
lessly and mysteriously within the shadows of 
the impending bluffs. 

I was amusing myself in some such imaginings 
as these, when my ear was greeted by the moss 
enthusiastic, “Haow de dew,” that ever burst 
from a Yankee throat. 1 looked up, and beheld, 
stretched over my shoulder, a neck of Rosinan 
tic proportions, and a face which I had no diffh 
culty in recognizing as the property of a “cate 
natyve,” who had been astonishing a crowd ef 
gaping auditors in mine host’s barroom the 
preceding evening. 

“Pretty as a pictur, I swaow, aint it?” 

I was surprised at so much appreciation of 
nataral beauty in so uncouth a subject, but pre 
ferring to be left to my meditations, answered 
rather abruptly, when turning to a little French 
man who stood near, he repeated his ejaculation. 

“ Yes, tres bien, ver mooch fine, but ven shall 
ve have ze dejeuner, ze vat yeu call breakfast, 
hey? Ihave ver mooch pain!” 

The Yankee was evidently much disgusted af 
the small Frenchman’s incongruous style of ad- 
miring things, and being bent on indulging his 
loquacity, turned to me again. 

.“ Goin’ threw the lake 1” 

“No!” . 

“P’raps you're goin’ tew Berlington ?” 

“No!” 

“To St. Albans, it’s likely ?” 

“No!” 

“ Maybe yew’re baound tew Ty ?” 

“Ty” was the talisman that instantly opened 
my lips to that Yankee’s pertinacity. The ap- 
propriate abbreviation breathed a spirit of affeo 
tion for the time-hallowed old citadel, which dp 
lighted me. I answered that I was going t 
“Ty,” and, eager to obtain any information im 
regard to the interesting locality, inquired if he 
was acquainted with the spot. . 

“Know Ty? Imay say that I riz like « 
sphenix, aout of its ashes. Why, stranger, if I 
was goin to land, I could pint aout to ye, within 
tew feet, the actewal spot where Ethan Allen 
fast landed on the York Shore.” 

This extraordinary accuracy of informatiin 
interested me. Such minuteness I was com 
vinced could only be the result of constant hab} 
tade with scenes so replete with historic associar 
tions, and early familiarity with local traditions. 
I therefore regarded my “cute” friend as an im 
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valuable acquisition, and was not alittle abashed 
when subsequent expérience and reflection assur- 
ed me that he had availed himeelf of the largest 
poetic license, and relied with surprising audacity 
upon the obscurity of antiquity, to inflict upon 
my credulity, a narrative utterly mythical. I 
subsequently learned, that to do the marvellous, 
‘was part of his profession, and was consoled up- 
on the principle of the old saw, about “ misery 
loving company,” by the assurance that many a 
wiser man than J had been “ done ” by this mir- 
acle of cuteness. 

Thad long forgotten my Yankee informant, 
and was leaning over the railing, in unfeigned 
admiration of the constantly varying picture, 
when Tic-con-de-ro-ga, reverberated from stem to 
stern, through the handsome steamer. The rich, 
sonorous syllables, to which I am convinced, 
only the stentorian lungs of a Champlain steam- 
boat captain can give full effect, made every 
cranny vocal. Just ahead was a little pier, ex- 
tending several rods into the lake. Upon its ex- 
tremity was built a small station house, and near 
by stood a flag-staff, around which was gathered 
awaiting group. The bell rings, the gangway 
1s opened, the plank thrown, and—step quickly, 
my friend, the boat is not made fast—here we 
are on ground hallowed by the most vivid re- 
membrances of the days that tried men’s souls. 

From the pier, the distance to the ruins is 
about half a mile. A wretched road winds off 
the bluff, and conducts to a point, from whence 
the plateau on which stand the fortifications is 
easily eccessible. As I floundered through the 
highway, I reflected that if the redoubtable Allen 
achieved his famous conquests through mud 
Tike this, the world had given him credit for but 
half his laurels. Mine host’s suggestion in re- 
gard to the umbrella recurred to me, and the 
species of induction by which he had argued its 
practicability were obvious. Nothing but the 
contumaciously “‘ rainy season,” could evidently 
have caused such a slough. 

Instead of following the road, which bending 
ground a slope, passes for some distance within 
@ few feet of the rear works (the farmer drives 
his team within a biscuit toss of what was once 
&@ parapet, bristling with muskets, and hot with 
blazing ordnances), I turned to the left, and as- 
cended the heights by a shorter but more difficult 
path. Onone side of the narrow way rosea 
massive wall, in some places as smooth and firm 
as. when last plumbed by the masons, but in 
others sadly torn and disfigured ; a circumstance 
which a well built stone fence, a few feet distant, 
very satisfactorily accounted for. The ground 
‘was strewn with rocks, which had tumbled from 
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their places, and blocked up the way. I finally 
reached the plain, and stood, perhaps on the very 
spot, where eighty years ago, the bewildered 
sentinel snapped his fusee, harmless from long 
disuse, at the audacious hero, who “ faced the 
tempest, and deserved the name of king.” 

The field presented an incongruous scene of 
dilapidated cellars and crumbling walls, from 
the midst of which arises a tall gray ruin, whose 
tall outline immediately attracts the attention. 
It is a portion of the old barracks, whose solid 
masonry has yet withstood the ravages of time, 
and the spoliations of neighboring farmers. It 
is to be regretted that the regularly hewn rocks 
of Ticonderoga make such excellent stone fences. 
This unfortunate peculiarity gives them an es- 
sential value in the eyes of the husbandman, who, 
like everybody else in this fast age, is ready to 
sacrifice whatever is venerable to the single con- 
sideration of atility. In an American, regard 
for the deeds with which his country’s history 
teems, should save these old walls from mutila- 
tion. I approached this yet vigorous relic with 
feelings of unmingled respect. It was once the 
officers’ quarters, and the decrepit old veteran 
who formerly explained the ruins to visitors was 
in the habit of pointing out the further door on 
the left on the upper row, as the place where the 
Commandant De la Place appeared, when Col- 
onel Allen bade him such an affectionate good 
morning. At that time, this entrance was reach- 
ed by a flight of wooden staira, attached to the 
outside of the building, all traces of which were 
long ago obliterated. The roof of this structure 
is gone, and one end has partly fallen in, but the 
rest is comparatively well preserved. At one ex- 
tremity a tall chimney-stack stands up boldly 
against the sky, and constitutes a prominent fea- 
tare in the scene. The windowless apertures 
stare dismally, and the tottering rocks in jagged 
relief, present a picture of decay, mournfully 
significant of the ravages of the inflexible de- 
stroyer. In front is the parade, now strown with 
rocks, and rank with noxious weeds. There, on 
that memorable morning, were drawn up in two 
lines, one half on the right and the other on the 
left, eighty-three Green Mountain Boys awaiting 
breathlesaly, the result of the vociferous summons 
of their leader, which was thundering around the 
barracks. 

How many a soldier, I meditated, who has 
hastened here, as the morning reveille awoke tho 
echoes of the primeval solitude, now slecps 
beneath my feet, awaiting that last reveille which 
shall summon him to attend the “innumerable 
caravan,” to be arrayed on the final morning, for 
the inspection ef his Maker. Not then, soldier, 


will burnished unfform and polished arms avail 
you, but purity of conscience, and a soul, “shin- 
ing resplendent in the lustre of unsullied virtue.” 
How often have these mouldering stones re- 
echoed to the peals of the gun at dawn, and re- 
verberated with the martial strains, as the music 
beat down the line at morning parade? What 
tales of suffering could these crumbling vestiges 
of former strength reveal? To what groans of 
pain have they listened, as dying men brought 
to quarters by their comrades, filled the air with 
heart-breaking cries. This very spot may once 
have been the scene of some terrible conflict, or 
perhaps this ground was once stained by the 
blood of innocence, spilled by the arm of a re. 
moreeless savage. 

Tentered the officers’ quarters through one of the 
dilapidated windows. The walls of three com- 
partments are still standing in a greater or less 
degree of preservation. A few timbers are visible 
imbedded in the masonry, and partially charred 
by fire. The lower tier of windows reaches en- 
tirely to the ground, a fact which proves that a 
considerable amount of earth, introdaced both 
naturally and artificially, during a long course of 
years, has raised the surface several feet above its 
original level. The limestone walls of this old 
building are in some places four feet in thickness, 
and the masonry seems solid enough to withstand 
the storms of years to come. Those venerable 
artizans were not chary of cement. Wherever 
the fissures are large enough to discover the in- 
ternal structure, small chip-stones are revealed 
swimming in seas of mortar. 

Extending from both ends of the officers’ quar- 
ters, and at right angles to them, are the two 
rows of ruins which constituted the soldiers’ 
quarters. The parade being between these 
buildings, was thus quadrangular in form and en- 
closed on all sides by the ranges of barracks. 
The quarters of the men are now so much im- 
paired as scarcely to be identified. The walls are 
almost entirely demolished, excepting where occa- 
sionally lending each other a friendly support at 
the corners, they still rise grimly for several feet 
above the surface of the earth. The cellars piled 
up with rubbish and strewn with fragments of 
rocks, present a scene of melancholy desolation. 
Here and there the earth has been freshly thrown 
out and small excavations appear, in which cred- 
ulous people have burrowed for treasures; but 
nothing has thus far rewarded the treasure-seck- 
ers of Ticonderoga, but discoveries of mouldering 
bones, misshapen bullets and corroded buttons, 
These, however, with a spirit intrinsically though 
not exclusively American, they convert into the 
precious metal by selling them as souvenirs. 
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Not far from the barracks, in the direction of 
the lake, is what is said to be the site‘of the old 
magazine, although it possesses no features 1 
distinguish it from the maze of ruins around it. In 
to this the British once threw a shell from Mouns 
Defiance, which looms up grandly on the right. 
It now presents a collection of irregular mounds, 
imperfectly bounded by a wall half hidden in 
rubbish. Roving flocks now brouse quietly on 8 
spot which was once filled with ingredients of 
destruction. 

It is but a short distance from the magazine to 
the brink of the heights upon which Ticonderoga 
stands. From this point the view up and down 
the lake is gloriously beautiful. You stand upon 
an elevation of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
feet, and embrace at a glance, one of the most 
surpassingly lovely pictures that our ever mag- 
nificent American scenery can present. ‘Those 
warriors had certainly the smiles of an unexam- 
pled landscape to reconcile them to their obdu- 
rate trade, and to the hardships of an untrodden 
wilderness. On the right is Mount Defiance, 
most happily christened, whose symmetrical 
sides, clothed in the richest emerald, seem to im 
part a tinge to the sky against which they meet. 
It needed but a battery blazing from its bald top, 
and a flitting corps of scarlet artillerists, to com- 
plete a pictare, of which the soldier, gazing from 
these heights, had often been an absorbed spec 
tator. Somewhat to the north, and nestling im 
verdure, is the little village of Shoreham, where 
Colonel Allen rendezvoused on the night befose 
his expedition. 

Beneath your feet is the calm lake, at this 
point but little more than a mile in width. The 
shore line is exceedingly tortuous, so thatalthongh 
one abrupt curve intercepts the glassy surface, 
another brings it again within the range of vision, 
and the landscape presents a constant succession 
of little pellucid lakes, with wavelets glistening 
in the sun, and flecked here and there by a snowy 
sail. This feature of the scene renders it ew 
ceedingly picturesque—the series of lakelets 
growing gradually smaller and smaller with th» 
distance, until far beyond, between a vista of 
miniature bluffs, they are seen to melt away and 
mingle with the horizon. The sense of solitate 
is as complete, as when this region was in its 
wildest state. Not a sound breaks the stiliness, 
scarcely a sign of human habitation greets the 
eye; and when one tarns back, and gases on the 
ghastly ruins, a sad, dreary senvation of lonet+ 
ness insensibly creeps over the heart. 

The battlements facing the Inke are built upon 
a solid ledge rising for a hundred feet almoet 
perpendicularly upward ftom theshore. In may 
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places, the action of the frost has loosened the 
cement, and the rocks have tumbled down the 
heights, at the foot of which they lie, in unsight- 
ly heaps. In others, however, the works still 
spring up for thirty or forty feet, and present a 
surface smoothly faced, though gray, and worn 
withage. One angle of the glacis is in an extra- 
ordinary state of preservation, and with its his- 
tory tradition, as usual, has interwoven a legend 
somewhat tragical. I give it as I heard it, with- 
out vouching for its authenticity. 

During one of the many periods, when the 
French Canadians and Indians were leagued 
against the English for the possession of this 
continent, a powerful sachem ofa northern tribe 
introduced his daughter for protection, within the 
walls of Ticonderoga. She was surpassingly 
beautiful, the darling of the old warrior’s heart, 
and possessing all the virtues, with none of the 
vices of the Indian character. She had plighted 

“her faith to a lithe young Indian hero, who was 
now on an expedition to St. John’s, in the north- 
ern part of the lake. Her father had sanctioned 
her betrothal, with his blessing, on the morning 
of the youth’s departure. A brevet colonel of 
French infantry attached to the garrison, being 
attracted by her beauty, assailed her with a heart- 
less tale of passion, and made proffers, which 
caused the cheeks of the young Indian girl to 
tinge with indignation and shame. 

She bitterly spurned his proposals, while at the 
same time she kept the secret of his insolence 
confined within her own bosom, lest a knowledge 
of it should alienate the high-spirited chieftain, 
her father, from his allies, and estrange him 
from a cause in which they shared a common in- 
terest. Regardless of her scorn, and unintimi- 
dated by her heroic attitude, this garrison Lotha- 
rio persisted in persecuting her with his impor- 
tunities, while she continued bravely to rely upon 
her own resources to preserve her purity, rather 
than endanger the fortunes of her father, her 
lover and her race, by hazarding a disclosure of 
her peril. 

One evening, as she was crossing the esplanade 
between the barracks and the ramparts, she was 
intercepted by the French officer, who seized her 
hand, and falling on his knees, reiterated his dis- 
honorable passion, and pointing to an orderly 
servant, who was holding the heads of a couple 
of horses behind an angle of a bastion, declared 
his purpose of forcibly abducting her, if she any 
longer refused to aceede tohis wishes. As quick 
as thought, the Indian girl broke from his grasp, 
and leaped like lightning upon the parapet, where 
she stood like Rebecca, defying the lieentious 
Brian Bois du Guilbert. There the similitude 
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ends, however, for seeing the officer springing 
after her the poor Indian maiden uttered a heart- 
piercing shriek, and took the frantic leap. Her 
mangled corpse was picked up the next morning 
by a waterguard, and brought into the fort. 
Big drops of anguish stood upon the brow of the 
old warrior as he gazed on his dead girl, but his 
eyes exhibited no unmanly tokens of grief. The 
French colonel guarded his secret well, and es 
caped the father’s retribution. 

Leaving the scene of the Indian’s tragic fate, 
and following the line of circumvallation, a short 
detour brings you upon the rear-works. Here the 
business of demolition is almost complete. Noth 
ing remains but an irregular margin of rocks, 
piled upon each other in broken masses. From 
these rough vestiges, however, one is enabled to 
trace the outline of the bastions and curtains with 
sufficient precision. Nearly all the angles are 
clearly enough marked for identification, and 
wherever the Gothicism of all practical husbandry 
has been unusually merciful, the boundary.lines 
of the flanks and faces of the outworks may be 
distinguished. Within a few feet of the prostrate 
ramparts, winds the dreary high road, while be- 
yond is presented a dismal landscape of ragged 
fields, rockribbed, and overgrown with gnarled 
and stunted shrubs. 

This spot was the scene of one of the most 
disgraceful repulses which ever attended the 
British army in this country. The splendid ex- 
pedition under the young Lord Howe, which 
sailed down Lake George against Ticonderoga, 
with all the pomp and magnificence of martial 
pageantry, so graphically described in one of 
Cooper’s later novels, was repeatedly repulsed, 
and finally forced to a precipitate retreat, by a 
much inferior army behind these breastworks, 
under the Marquis de Montcalm. On that day, 
the life gushing from the hearts of six hundred 
soldiers, soaked this bleak plain in blood. The 
disgraceful termination of this ill-starred expedi- 
tion, as the world knows, was due to the incapa- 
city of General Abercrombie, the successor of 
the unfortunate Howe, who was shotin a skir- 
mish before the battle. The Marquis de Mont 
calm gained much well-deserved credit for the 
skillfulness and bravery with which he defended 
the fortress against an enemy whose soldiers 
were veterans, and whose numbers were more 
than double those of the garrison. 

The varied imaginings, the philosophy, and 
solemn reflection, which hover around this local- 
ity, when contemplated in connection with the 
memories of its mournful’ history, invest it with 
an interest too touching and melancholy not to 
excite emotions in the most careless spectator. 
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Between the rear defences and the barracks, 
is an irregular plateau of several acres in extent. 
This area is undulating in its character, and its 
scanty herbage has furnished an unsatisfactory 
pasturage to manya deluded sheep, since the 
time when its once smooth surface facilitated 
only the passage of gun-carriaeges and artillery 
horses. Ata point about three-fourths the dis- 
tance across the plain, is cut a deep trench, whose 
course runs nearly parallel with the outer works, 
In some places the walls of the talus or slope 
are in perfect preservation. Its rocks, imbedded 
as they are in solid embankments of earth, are 
less assailable than those above ground, and the 
peculiarity of its position has defended it against 
the despoiling hands of those, whose ancestors it 
once preserved from spoliation. In other places, 
however, more accessible, the masonry of both 
the scarp and counterscarp is entirely obliterated, 
and nothing remains to indicate its course but an 
irregular chasm. The part which exhibits the 
least mutilation and decay, is at a point where, 
to preserve its parallelism, the trench makes an 
angle, corresponding with a salient angle of the 
exterior defences. Here, the facing of the walls 
is still perfect, although the cement has crambled 
from between the stones, and externally, the sur- 
faces present a toppling and unsteady appearance. 
The mortar within, however, holds them with a 
tenacity which would preserve the structure for 
years if let alone. 

I had nearly finished my explorations, and 
“was enjoying the glorious view from the edge of 
the bluif, when I was accosted by a man, whose 
accent. betrayed an Hibernian pedigree. Ho 
pointed to a microscopic shanty, far down at the 
base of the heights, and told me, that though 
that had been his habitation for half-a-dozen 
years, he knew nothing about the ruins. Shade 
of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck! Six years a dweller 
on @ spot whose every mouldering rock tells a 
tale, and so insensible! In an American, such 
extraordinary apathy would at once have subject- 
ed him to the suspicion of not being indigenous. 
In an exotic Irishman, it was less remarkable. 
He soon disclosed the object of his visit, by ex- 
hausting a capacious pocket of sundry relics, all 
well authenticated and duly apprised. The in- 
ventory of his small stock comprised bullets, per- 
fectly whitened, and of @ variety of forms, shot 
rough and mishapen from incrustations of rust, 
gun-flints, and Indian arrow heads. All these 
he told me, the earth around his dwelling yield- 
ed plentifully ; and occasionally the spade struck 
against the decaying bones of some soldier, who 
had been buried where he fell. The man dilated 
lugubriously upon these rough mementoes, and 
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told their probable history, with remarkable une 
tion. He was evidently one of those, who, 
“grieved for an hour perhaps;” and would 
doubtless rehearse the same eloquent narrative to 
the next visitor who encouraged him to empty 
his pockets. 

I was indebted to the Irishman for an intro- 
daction to one of the most interesting and best 
preserved ruins which Ticonderoga now affords. 
It is the bakery. This is a subterranean room, 
situated within the range of barracks, which 
formed the side of the parade, opposite the of- 
ficers’ quarters, and is accessible from one of the 
dilapidated cellars. The aperture by which it is 
entered, is half-choked up with rubbish and fall- 
en stones. Itis an oblong apartment, with an 
arched roof, pierced on‘one side by a sky-light, 
which is now in so ruinous a state as to present 
merely the appearance of an irregular hole. 
The masonry of the arch is two or three feet 
in thickness, and is perfectly solid. The floor is . 
covered with the clay and rocks, which have 
found access through the door and window. At 
the further extremity, are two dark holes, the 
entrances to the ovens. #They are now obstruct- 
ed by loose earth and rocky fragments. It is 
currently reported and believed, throughout the 
neighborhood, that there are two underground 
passages, connected with these ovens, one con- 
ducting under the bluff to the shore of the lake, 
and the other leading to a well, yet visible by the 
roadside. No one, however, has had the temerity 
to explore them. The extraordinary massive- 
ness and solidity of this old structure, indicates 
that the original engineers properly appreciated 
the sanctity of the cuisine, and were unusually 
prodigal of genius in consecrating an inviolable 
temple to the divinest of arts. 

As Icrawled out of the narrow aperture a large 
raindrop struck my hand, and simultaneously my 
guide ejaculated, that ; “sure, this wither would 
make a fish of him intirely!”” Mine host’s im- 
plied prediction was verified ; the sky was over- 
cast, and the fast falling drops wero giving a dark- 
er tint to the gray rocks. I bade a hasty fare- 
well to “Old Ty,” whose grim ruins seemed to 
glare reproachfully, through their ghastly win- 
dows, that there had been, ‘a chiel among them 
takin’ notes” of their present imbecility, and 
decrepitude, and floundered to the hotel. 

—_— Hr 


“ Right on the Goose Question.” —Somebody 
making use of this familiar quotation, the other 
day, a matter-of-fact gentleman present | said, “I 
don’t know what you mean by “ 

“Ah! my friend,” replied the ‘somebody,’ 
“not tokknow a goose, argnes yourself unknown.” 

Witty, but not very complimentary. . 
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“MOTHER, I AM WEARY.” 





BY MHS. 5. 8. DAWES. 





[A correspondent of the Elmira blicam says that in 
a recent trip over the New York and Erie j, an inel- 
ent occurred that touched every beholder’s heart 
pity. A comparatively young lady, dressed in deep 
mourning—her husband having recently died—was trav- 
ailing southward, having in her care aud keeping a young 

tar of some six years. The little girl was mild-eyed 
asan autumnal sky, and as delicate as the hyacinth—her 
emaciated fingers as delicateand t as the pearls 
Qf Ceylon. Touchingly beautiful was the affection of her 
heart for the mother, whore solicitude for the daughter's 
comfort was unceasingly manifested. Looking ever and 
anon from the car window, she turned to her mother, 
saying: ‘‘ Mother, Iam weary—when shall we got home?” 
After a time she fell into a gentle slumber, and awakiog 
suddenly a radiant emile overspreading her features. she 
exclaimed, pointing upward: ‘* Mother, there is papa!— 
home at last!” and expired.] 
‘°O mother, I am weary, I would lean upon thy breast, 
For my head is aching sudly, and I long to be at rest. 
And tell me, are we near? shall we see our home to-day? 


For mother, I am weary, I am weary of the way. 

“TY would see it once again, for the skies look brighter 
there, 

And I fancy I could breathe more freely in fte alr. 

*Tia the dearest spot I know, I love its cherished name, 

I wonder, mother darling, if it’s looking just the same? 


“It te not hidden now by its summer veil of leaves, 

And looking yonder, mother, do you see it through the 
trees? 

Oar journey has been long, and I would cease to roam, 

Yor mother, I am weary, I am weary for my home. 

‘“' Through the window by my side I've been looking all 
the day, 

And thinking, mother dear, how long we've been away. 

And you look weary too, but rest shall be so sweet, 

When once again at home the absent ones we'll meet.” 

‘* T pee ft, darling mother, I see your cheering smile, 

And now my weary eyes, I will close them for awhile; 

And fold me closer now, still closer to thy heart, 

For something tells me,mother, that you and I must part.” 

‘The little maiden slept, and o’er her brow of snow 

There gathered in her slumber, « bright, celestial glow, 

And a radiant smile of love o’er her little features stole, 

And thro’ her waking eyes beamed forth her happy soul. 

«O mother, he is coming, I see my dear papa! 

He's wings are like the angels, his face is like a star. 

He's holding out bis arms, the weary hours are past, 

‘To a talrer world I’m going, Pve found my home at last!” 

ore 


SMOKING AND SNUFFING. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Wa eine and talking, riding and reading, la- 
boring and lounging, Ichabod Wise smoked. It 
was puff, puff, puff, from morning till night, and 
from night till—bedtime. Cigars found as nat- 
ural a resting place between his lips as did the 
tongue in hismouth. Eating and sleeping were 
the only occupations in which they could con- 
veniently be dispensed with, although he argued 
that an hour’s smoke, were he vervous or rest- 
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less, lulled him into a delicious slamber; and a 
four cent Havana proved the best dessert he 
could taste. Mrs. Wise needed no perfumery ; 
the extract of smoke was most thoroughly dis- 
seminated through her entire wardrobe ; collars 
and caps, gloves,and gaiters alike heralded their 
coming. The peculiar odor had so impregnated 
every apartment, that none could long remain 
ignorant of the habits of the master of the house. 
The neat wife aired and aired, opening wide the 
windows and doors on every practicable occa- 
sion for the egress of the unwelcome essence, 
besides burning various condiments in the hope 
of overpowering the predominating exhalation. 
Alas for Mrs. Wise! she utterly failed in her 
laudable intention. 

“Ichabod,” she said, gathering up the cigar- 
ends and ashes that that individual regularly de- 
posited upon the mantel, “I wish you’d leave 
off smoking.” 

« Ah!” responded placid-faced Ichabod. 

“Yes; wont you?” 

“T'll see about it; perhaps it’ll come right 
one of these days. But I don’t see, Rebecca, 
how you can have the heart to wish to cut off 
such a simple and harmless gratification—such 
a cheap amusement.” 

“Tt is neither harmless nor cheap,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Wise took out his cigar and smiled in- 
eredulously. 

“Ttis a dirty habit, too,” resumed Mrs. Wise, 
energetically. “A gentleman will not suffer 
his mouth to be soiled by contact with tobacco 
in any form ; at least, that is my opinion.” 

“ But smoking is not chewing, my dear? I 
wouldn’t be guilty of chewing; it is a dreadful 
bad way for a man to get into—chewing is.” 

“One is as bad as the other, though perhaps 
the former is not quite so obnoxious to the gen- 
erality of people,” she rejoined. 

«But my dear, smoking is fashionable, every- 
body smokes; and what the majority do, must 
be right.” And the speaker strengthened his 
argument by an emphatic puff. 

“Fashionable! And because some brainless 
exquisite discharges a mouthful of smoke in a 
lady’s face, you would feel yourself warranted 
in doing the same thing, would you? Fie, 
Ichabod !” 

“ My dear Rebecca, you’re quite off the track ; 
I smoke in the street, as you well know,” re- 
turned the quiet Ichabod ; “ yet I consider it de- 
cidedly out of taste to go on a public promenade 
with a lighted cigar in one’s mouth. In fact, 
were I a lady, I should object to walking with a 
gentleman addicted to the habit.” 
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“Yet you see no impropriety in puffing 
smoke into my face whenever yon feel dispos- 
ed!” retorted Mrs. Wise. 

“There’s an enormous difference between 
you and the public, Rebecca; you’re my wife— 
a favored individual, with whom I am to feel no 
diffidence, no restraint, no formality. If Ican’t 
smoke in your presence, where can I smoke ?” 

“But it makes me sick and dizzy; I’ve as- 
sured you of that @ great many times, Mr. 
Wise.” 

“Tt can’t be possible! Why, when I’m sick, 
it makes me well! Strange we are constituted 
8o differently !”” 

Ichabod lighted afresh Havana. Rebecca 
looked resolute. 

“T’ve a mird to learn to smoke myself,” she 
said, after observing him a few moments. “If 
it is such an unalloyed gratification, I should 
like to participate in it. What a famous time 
we could have puffing away together!” 

“Capital! try it, Rebecca! I shan’t oppose it 
in the least. If there’s one bad trait of charac- 
ter that I don’t possess, it’s selfishness ; I enjoy 
myself, and I’m willing and desirous that every- 
body else should do the same. I smoke, and 
T’ve no objections to your smoking ; or snuffing, 
or chewing, if you like them better. Individual 
sovereignty is a great thing, Mrs. Wise!” 

Acloud of blue vapor so enveloped the sa- 
pient head of Ichabod that he did not see the 
peculiar expression of his wife’s face ; the fixed 
determination, the suddenly formed purpose. 
Silence prevailing, the individual with the cigar 
began to feel drowsy ; ‘the puffs were fainter and 
farther apart, and finally the fascinating roll of 
tobacco was taken from his mouth and laid upon 
the mantel. Sleep took possession of the senses 
of Ichabod, who was Wise by name if not by 
natare. 

“You have not given me the money for din- 
ner,” observed Mrs. Wise, as her connubial 
partner was leaving the house, upon the next 
morning. 

“TJ laid it on the mantel, last night. 
find it there.” 

Mrs. Wise looked in the place indicated and 
found part of a cigar and some burned frag- 
ments of a bank note. Holding them up to 
view, she said : 

“ A harmless habit is smoking, certainly!” 

« Why—how in the world—” 

“A cheap amusement, and cheap in its re- 
sults; isn’t it, husband 7” 

“ How could that happen? I surely didn’t—” 

“Yes, you surely did puta lighted cigar on 
this bill, and here are the remains of it. A sim- 
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ilar thing has happened twice before. Ah! 
here is a V in one corner. Five dollars gone 
for half a cigar!” 

Ichabod had yo relish for a lengthened con- 
versation on this particular theme; so he pro- 
duced more money and hurried away. 

His wife Rebecca mused. 

“When we walk he smokes, when we talk he 


,smokes. Everything emells of cigars, from my- 


self down to the scrubbing-brush. It’s a habit 
that costs me a great deal of annoyance, and 
him a great deal of money. It ruins his health 
and my carpets. It consumes s great deal of | 
time and tobacco, and mortifies and embarrasses 
me not a little. Cannot something be done to 
show him the folly of being enslaved by a Prin- 
cipe or an Havana? Cannot I, a woman, pos- 
sessing, perhaps, in come degree a woman’s wit 
and shrewdness, invent some way to care him of 
smoking? I’d learn to puff myself, but unfor- 
tunately F have a very vivid recollection of an 
experiment in the smoking line, practised in my 
younger days. My sensations were not pleasur- 
able; I have no hesttation in confessing that I 
was decidedly miserable. I felt so little like my- 
self, that I should be unwilling to risk losing my 
identity again. “Like cures like” may be a 
good maxim, but in this case it isn’t available. 
Yet Ichabod must be cured.” 

On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Wise de- 
scerided to the dining-room together. The for- 
mer took from his pocket a cigar case and pro- 
ceeded to get up an appetite for breakfast by the 
use of a portion of ite contents; while the lat- 
ter, producing an enormous snuff box, compos- 
edly took a generous pinch. Almost immedi- 
ately a hearty sneer followed this simple action ; 
then another, and still another, until sternutation 
promised to be Mrs. Wise’s employment for the 
day. 

Ichabod started at these unusual manifesta- 
tions, smoked away faster than ever, and then 
endeavored to look much amused. But Re- 
becca’s face reflected no merriment; she was 
sober, nay serious, as (the snuff having spent 
its force) she took her seat at table and began 
to pour the coffee. When the meal was con- 
cluded, the cigar and snuff were resumed. 
Smoking and sncezing were as earnestly carried 
on as though they constituted the chief employ- 
ment of life. A rocking chair held Mrs. Wise, 
snuff box in hand, and Mr. Wise leaned his 
back against the wall, manifestly regarding the 
matter as an excellent joke. As long as the 
cigar did duty, so long was snuff administered 
to an unoffending nose; when that was laid 
aside, the box of goodly proportions was con- 
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signed to her pocket, to remain till its rival again 
called it foreh. 

“Come down to the store this morning, Re- 
becca, and I’ll go with you to look at those paint- 
ings on exhibition,” said our hero, determined 
to take no notice of this new freak of his wife’s. 
“Come at ten; I have an hour then at my own 
disposal.” 

Rebecca went; she was fond of paintings; 
but the snuff box went, too. 

When, as usual, Iehabod’s mouth was equip- 
ped with a cigar, a pinch of Maocaboy found its 
way to his helpmate’s nostrils; the effect was 
not quite so startling as in the first application, 
but the pedestrians who jostled past our couple 
were occasionally startled by a series of sneeses, 
commencing piano and ending forte. 

From being amused Mr. Wise began to feel 
eomewhat annoyed. His wife waaa very pretty 
woman and very prettily dressed ; he disliked to 
see a huge snuff box in her gloved hand, or wit- 
ness the curious, inquisitive glances of passers- 
by. He had purposely refrained from speaking 
of this new phase, in the morning, hoping it 
would prove of short duration. But now matters 
looked threatening. What did sheintend todo? 
Why, take snuff, it was evident, and whenever 
and wherever it suited her fancy. He flang away 
his cigar and quickened his steps; Mrs. Wise 
concealed her box, and he breathed easier. 

“T wont seem to remark this freak, and doubt- 
leas she will soon tire of it ; indifference will be 
better than expostalation,” thought the long- 
headed Ichabod, as they entered the exhibition 
room. ‘“ Women areso fractious and obstinate, 
at times, that one feels necesitated to let them 
have their own way.” 

Now habit so tyrannized over the forbearing 
husband, that he could not enjoy looking at the 
fine paintings hanging about him, without a 
cigar between his lips. He would not insist 
upon having it lighted, but he wanted to feel its 
sympathising presence—to be certain of its con- 
eoling proximity. The distance was short be- 
tween his pocket and his mouth, and the desire 
‘was put into action in less time than we have 
been patting the thoughtinto words. Absorbed 
in a beautiful landscape, for a brief space he 
forgot the existence of Mrs. Wise; but a hur- 
ried glance around discovered her quietly sitting 
on a sofa opposite, in the act of tapping the 
cover of the dreaded box. Already she was 
beginning to attract attention. He caught her 
eye at the moment her finger and thumb secured 
asmall quantity of the fragrant powder, and at 
the same instant he unaccountably dropped his 

. Havana; while the snuff, strange to say, was 
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recklessly wasted on the dirty floor. Curious 
coincidence! Twice or thrice his fingers wan- 
dered nervously to his pocket, but he mastered 
the inclination, and walked about as indifferent- 
ly as though cigars bad no existence. 

“Plague take the woman!” he muttered.” 
“What crotchet has she got into her head now, 
I wonder? I never knew.she was addicted to 
snufftaking. Detestable habit! worse than 
smoking a pipe or chewing opiam! I hope she 
doesn’t intend to keep it up, at home and abroad. 
If she does, I’ll—I'll apply fora divorce! Snuff! 
Bat I wont appear to notice it, and I’ve no doubt 
she’ll keep the dirty thing out of sight.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wise left the ball, discussing the 
merits of the different pictures, snuff and cigars 
being mutually avoided. Upon going home to 
dinner, he found some relatives whom he had 
not seen for some years, and to whom Mrs. W. 
was a total stranger. But it seems that she had 
introduced herself, and—her snuff box; for as 
Ichabod entered, she was engaged in passing it 
around for the good of the company. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Wise; I never use enuff; 
bat mother will be happy to keep you company,” 
said a young cousin, good humoredly, declining 
the offered box. 

The new-comer was 60 much confused by this 
(to him) extraordinary behaviour, that he failed 
to do himself justice in the greeting of his 
friends. That his wife might persevere in her 
new undertaking, had never occurred to him; 
and that she should expose her weakness (for 60 
he viewed it) before company, was a greater 
wonder. The dinner, which was excellent, he 
could not relish; visions of accidental deposits 
of snuff in the gravy and pudding, interfered 
with his appetite, which was generally keenly 
appreciative of good cooking. But he kept up 
an animated conversation with his guests to dis- 
guise the newly fledged prejudice. About half 
an hour after leaving the table, the host began 
to feel uneasy; the trouble was, he wanted to 
smoke. And smoke he did, after remarking 
“that he hoped that cigars wert not offensive to 
any one present.” No dissenting voices being 
heard, Ichabod’s happiness commenced; but 
simaltaneously with the cigar-case appeared the 
snuff box, Mrs. Wise treating hérself to the 
scented powder with the gusto of an old grand- 
mother. 

“Ichabod smokes and I suuff; he uses to- 
bacco rolled and I powdered,” she went on to 
say, with great sang froid. “I really felt quite 
Jonesonte to sit and see him enjoying himself so 
much, cut off as I seemed to be from any part 
of his gratification ; 00 I got some genuine old 
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Maccaboy, and now I feel quite contented-like. 
To be sure, I sneezed a great deal, at first, which 
was a slight drawback to my happiness; but now 
I can take as big a pinch as anybody, and not 
have my kead feel as though it was going to fly 
off. Once I used to think that smoking was a 
vile practice and snuff-taking a disgusting habit ; 
but it’s wonderful haw completely my prejudices 
on these points have been overthrown, and, as 
I may say, thrown to the winds. Yes, it’s al- 
most miraculous how my opinions have changed ! 
Aunt,” she added, turning abruptly to an elder- 
ly lady near her, “I shouldn’t wonder at all if I 
should soon take to cigarettos.”” 

“Thope not, my dear,” was the response. 

“ And-why not?” queried Mrs. Wise, in seem- 
ing surprise. 

“ Because—don’t be offended, my dear, at an 
old woman’s opinion—because a lady’s breath 
should never smell of smoke.” 

Rebecca laughed and fortified herself by 
another liberal pinch out of the cspacious snuff 
box. 

“ That’s a primitive idea, aunt. Do you not 
know that to smoke well is considered an ele- 
gant accomplishment, now-e-days? It’s decid- 
edly genteel!” 

A pitying smile was the only reply to this en- 
thusiastic ayerment. 

“ Pipes are vulgar ; I don’t think I would pat- 
ronize pipes; but I don’t doubt I should look 
charmingly smoking « cigaretto. And then 
Ichabod and I can take so much comfort togeth- 
er. Poor fellow! he’s puffed away so many 
hours alone, that it’s quite time his taste were 
reciprocated. Say, Ichabod, wont it be delight- 
fal ”” 

At this glowing picture of fature felicity the 
visitors exchanged significant glances, and Icha- 
bod, with flushed face and hurried manner, left 
the room, pleading an imperative engagement. 
That his wife was fast taking leave of her senses, 
he was tempted to believe; else why did she act 
80 peculiarly and use such strange words?! He 
preferred to listen to two lectures aday upon the 
ill effect of cigar smoking, than hear her make 
such a remark as her last one, or see her take 
euch huge pinches of snuff. His wife’s pretty 
fingers and classic nose soiled with snuff! Pah! 
it was.too revolting to think of! 

“Take care, sir—take care of my corns! 
said a voice, and lookiag up, Mr. Wise recog- 
nized his old family physidan whom he was 
about running over. 

“Ah, pardon me, doctor! I was careless, I 
fear.” 

“ Monstrously 90! At the rate you were going 
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I might have been crashed, if I hadn’t been for- 
tanate enough to gain your attention,” pursued 
the professional man, good naturedly, putting 
his capacions person in motion. 

“The trath was, doctor, I was thinking,” 
said Mr. Wise, apologetically. 

“ ofr what ” 

“ My wife.” 

“Then you can be pardoned; for few hus- 
bands are guilty of thinking about their wives, 
especially after being a married mam 90 long as 
you have!” was the laughing retort. 

“Don’t joke, doctor! I’m not in the mood; 
besides, I want your advice.” 

The small, twinkling eyes of the phyncian 
were fixed an instant on the sober visage of 
Ichabod ; then he said : 

“ Well—your wife 1” 

“My wife, sir, I’m suspicious, is in a very bad 
way.” 

“In a bad way! Why didn’t you let me 
know before, and get a prescription for her 
Negligence, sir, negligence!” famed Esculapius. 

“Because I haven’t supposed, until to-day, that 
she needed attention,” replied Ichabod, in an 
humble tone. 

“The symptoms, sir, the symptoms?” per- 
emptorily. 

“ Water from the head, snuffing, and violeat 
and continuons sneezing.” 

“Bad, very bad! Catarrh—the most aggra- 
vated kind of catarrh! I'll drop in and examine 
the case this very afternoon, by your leave.” 

“Do so, my dear doctor; but first let me re- 
move any wrong impression my words may have 
given you. My wife will not confess hereelf 
sick ; women are so eccentric about such mat- 
ters, sometimes, you know.” 

“ Ah, don’t trouble yourself! I perfectly un- 
derstand the whims of the feminine world.” 
And thereupon Dr. Bolus complacently pro- 
duced his snuff box, wrapped the cover, and 
snuffed with much satisfaction ; which movement 
cansed Mr. Wise to recoil in alarm. Bolus 
sneered and walked on, while his young friend 
went puffing in an opposite direction. The lat- 
ter heard several sternutatory explosions after 
the old doctor turned the next corner, distant 
about rifle range, which caused him to quicken 
his footsteps, and exclaim: 

“Confounded bad habit for man or beast is 
snuffing! If I had a dog that took snuff, I be- 
lieve I should kill him!” 

Ichabod returned to tea at the usual hour. 
When he opened the parlor door his wife was in 
the very act of sneezing. Dr. Bolus was pres- 
ent, and she was taking snuff with him very 
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cosily—with the nonchalance of a veteran who 
has snuffed ten pounds a year. Alarming spec- 
tacle! both physician and patient were indulging 
in the contents of that odious box! He fancied 
the former looked unusually grave, and felt not 
a littke carious to know what his opinion 
might be. 

“T find your lady affected with a very singu- 
lar disease of the head,” Dr. Bolus remarked : 
“Thaven’t met with @ case just like it for sev- 
eral years.” 

“Indeed! What seems to be the difficulty ¢” 
said Ichabod, somewhat wrought upon by the 
doctor’s serious manner. 

“Tt ia an obstruction of the estachian tubes, 
with an accumulation of morbid matter upon 
the pituitary glands, which affects the whole 
gensorium,” quoth the doctor, with professional 
solemnity. 

“ Nothing dangerous, I presume t” added the 
husband. 

“ All derangements of the human system are 
dangerous, if neglected or improperly treated,” 
remarked Bolus. 

“You can set her to rights ina few days, 
doubtless ?” continued Ichabod, who was now 
getting really anxious. ‘ 

“The brain, my young friend, is a very diffl- 
cult organ to reach,” asserted the doctor, with 
emphasis. “A little reflection will convince 
you that it is not easy to apply theremedy to the 
diseased structare.” 

“ You don’t mean to affirm that you have no 
medical agent that will apply to her case?” ex- 
claimed Ichabod, now quite nervous. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the doctor, reaching 
across the centre table to dip his thumb and 
finger mto Mrs. Wise’s snuff box. “ There is a 
remedy.” 

“ What is it?” queried Ichabod, with evident 
perturbation. 

“ Har-chew!” went the doctor. 

“ Har-chew !” followed the patient. 

Both used their handkerchiefs, and then Bolus 
said: 

“Snuff,” with a solemnity befitting the oc- 
casion. 

“ Suaéf,” repeated the fair patient, feclingly. 

“Snuff!” added Ichabod, starting from his 
seat as though a highly galvanized plate of zinc 
had been introduced between his person and the 
chair. 

“ Saaff,” continued the doctor, “ is—” 

“« An invention of the devil !” cried Ichabod. 

“ Har-chew !”’ quoth Mrs. Wise. 

“ Snnff is a very cheap and convenient rem- 
edy, and acts powerfully on the olfactory nerves, 
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and even on the substance of the brain itself,” 
pursued Bolus. 

“I should think it might!” groaned Ichabod. 
And 4t that instant the doctor’s nose went off 
with a terrible explosion. 

“But seriously, doctor, is there no alterna- 
tive? It is a most disgusting remedy 2” 

“On the contrary, sir, ’tis a most delightfal 
medicament. In the course of a year, by plen- 
tifal application of Maccaboy, your wife will 
sneeze away all her bodily ailments—a very easy 
way of getting rid of trouble, I think. Bat I 
wont warrant a cure unless she will take it often. 
T’d advise you to purchase it by the bladder ; half 
a dozen bladders, sir, will work wonders in her 
case.” 

“But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Ichabod, 
“my wife's a small woman, and will by no 
means hold so much snuff. Why, I apprehend 
that she would actually sneese her brains out in 
three months!” 

“Supply the vacuum with snuff,” suggested 
the doctor, quietly. 

“1 begin to think you have done that your 
self!” retorted Ichabod. 

“ You are at liberty to think what you please, 
but Mrs. Wise must take snuff.” 

“You are particalarly disagreeable, doctor ! 
Reflect; think of a young and pretty woman, 
like Mrs. Wise, going about with a vile snuff 
bex in her hand, filling her model nose with the 
loathsome powder, scattering it over her embroi- 
dery, into her daily bread, perchance, destroying 
the whiteness of white handkerchiefs, and snees- 
ing to the right and left like a confirmed old 
doser. What is more disgusting than to see a 
respectable female going about with a black spot 
on the tip of hernose! Positively, I can’t think 
of Rebecca’s taking powdered tobacco !” 

“ But tobacco does you a great deal of good, 
husband,” said Mrs. Wise, demurely. 

Ichabod made no answer. 

“It prevents your food from hurting you, 
quiets your nerves, keeps your head clear, and is 
such a comfort to you generally. To be sure it 
makes your breath bad, scents up the house and 
clothing, takes considerable time, burns up things 
occasionally, gives me the sick-headache, and 
costs quite a sum of money ; but all this is but 
a trifle compared with the good smoking docs, 
and the enjoyment it brings.” 

‘There was a momentary pause. 

“Doctor, will it affect my breath any ?” naive- 
ly inquired Mrs. Wise. 

“T’m sorry to say that it will. It will make 
your voice sharp, also, and impair your intellect, 
somewhat, if you persist in ita few years.” 
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« Affect her breath, make her voice sharp, im- 
pair | er intellect! Horrible!” 

Now Mrs. Wise had a breath sweet as a rose, 
a voice like a silver flute, and a fine intellect ; 
and to think that any of these should suffer was 
terrific to Ichabod. He tried to make some 
compromise with the doctor, but Bolus was in- 
exorable. He then shifted his ground and pre- 
tended to regard it as a joke or an innocent con- 
spiracy; but the doctor became severe and aec- 
cused him of having no real regard for his wife’s 
health ; while the latter applied her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and seemed to be deeply in- 
jared in her feelings. In fact her visuals grew 
very red and inflamed, which was accounted for, 
afterward, by the circumstance that she got snuff 
into them. The unfortunate Ichabod yielded 
with an ill grace, and spent the evening out. 

He passed through varied experiences after 
that eventfal evening. Maccaboy pervaded the 
house; it seemed as diffusive as cigar-smoke, 
penetrating everything, leaving everywhere the 
impress of its odor. The large snuff box ap- 
peared alike in thé kitchen, dining-room, parlor, 
and bondoir; it rested beside Ichabod’s cigar 
case at night. He found the aromatic powder 
on his best handkerchiefs, on the combs and 
brushes, and on the toilet table. The sound of 
sternutation became terrible to his ears; he ran 
when he heard persons sneeze in the street. He 
lost confidence in his daily bread, and slily wip- 

- ed his plate with his napkin when he dined. 

What could honest Ichabod dot He entered 
into a solemn treaty with Mrs. Wise. The ar- 
ticles of capitulation were exceedingly simple 
amd to the point: He agreed to leave off smok- 
ing if she would renounce snuffing. He was 
to bid an everlasting adieu to Havanas, and she 
was to say to Maccaboy farewell for ever. The 
snuff box and the cigar-case were laid away to- 
gether. : The house was thoroughly aired, and 
the nauseating sphere of tobacco expurgated by 
various processes. The powdered weed was 
cast out, and the weed in rolls went with it. 
And it was joyful day to Mrs. Wise when the 
filthy smoke fiend was exorcised and laid. There 
were no more choking fumes in the parlor, di- 
tting-room, and bondoir. Her wardrobe became 
purified, at length, of the breath of tobacco. 
The abominations that follow in the track of the 
confirmed puffer firially departed. 

Mrs. Wise’s diseases vanished also. Dr. Bo- 
lus shragged his shoulders and looked sagacious 
whenever he met Ichabod ; while the latter, after 
he had fairly broken from the thraldom of smok- 
ing, could laugh at the conspiracy without 
much effort, though it was at his own expense. 
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A PARIBIAN PANTOMIMIST. 


Paul Legrand is the best pantomimist and clown 
in Paris. In a piece lately produced, called the 
Brass Noir, in which he is conspicuous, I really 
thought I should laugh myself todeath—verdict : 
died of a clown at a small theatre! It is a par- 
ody on Gerard de Nerval’s Main de Gloire, and 
the most ludicrous parody imaginable. Pierrot 
in a battle with a negro, loaes one of his arms 
after having torn off that of his adversary, who 
has fled, carrying away the white arm. Pierrot, 
desolate, like the at the garden gate, goes 
in search of a celebrated si nn, who adroit) 
adjusts the foreign arm to his mutilated shoul- 
der. Unfortunately the black arm is the arm of 
a@rogue,a manvais sujet, a thief, a pickpocket, 

6, a canaille, etc., and it obstinately retains 
the manners of its first master; so, that - 
sing a will of its own entirely independent of 
oor Pierrot, who is a very honest fellow, it 
leads him into all sorts of difficulties. The 
black arm steals a sack of money, which the. 
white arm honestly refuses to touch, gives blows 
with its fist, takes the pretty girls by the waist 
and chucks them under the chin, tickles Pierrot 
to make him laugh in a pathetic situation, and 
finally, in spite of the virtue and remonstrances 
of the rest of himself, leads him off to prison. 
At the end, however, all is arranged. Trot 
ains his own arm once more, marries the girl 
his heart, punches the negro’s head, and ali 
terminates happily. The idea is comic, is it not? 
‘The representation is droll, beyond expression. 
—Correspondent 0; Post, 





AN INCH OF RAIN. 

In Lieut. Maury’s “Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” he computes the effect of a single Tach 
of rain falling upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic inclades an ares of twenty-five millions 
of square miles. Sn an inch of rain to 
fall upon only ‘one-fifth of this vast expanse. 
“It would weigh,” says he, “three huedred and 
sixty thousand millions of tons; and the salt 
which, as water, it held in solution in the sea, 
and which, when that water was taken up as va- 
por, was left behind to disturb equilibrium, weigh- 
ed sixteen million more tons, or nearly twice as 
much as all the ships in the world could carry at 
acargo each. It might fall in a 3 but ocen- 
py what time it might in falling, this rain is cal- 
culated to exert so much force—which is incon- 
ceivably great—in disturbing the equilibrium of 
the ocean. If all the water discharged by the 
Mississippi River during the year were taken up 
in one mighty measure, and ‘cast into the ocean 
at one effort, it would not make a greater dis- 
turbance in the equilibrium of the sea than would 
the fall of rain supposed: And yet, so gentle 
are the operations of nature, that movements 50 
vast are unperceived.”—Philadelphia Post. 





Discontent produces much of our discomfort, 
and all of our improvement. If Plato had de- 
fined man as a grambling biped, he might have 


defied Diogenes and his rooster. joever ob- 
Jected to the definition would have proved its 
twat 
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RIDING A CAMEL. 





BY THE OLD ’UN. 





We see that the camels imported by the Uni- 
ted States—E Pluribus Unum—have “ arriv,” 
and we hope our western Yankees will have a 
good time in riding them; our own private 
opinion in the meantime, being, that it is a good 
deal easier to back a Durham cow than a Bac- 
trian camel. We recollect witnessing a first ex- 
periment several years ago at the Lion Theatre in 
this city. The victim was Dan Reed, a gentle- 
man pretty well known to old play goers in this 
City, as one of the best stage tyrants of his day. 
As Gessler in William Tell, he was perfeetly 
- excruciating. In private life his temper was 
noneof the sweetest, and we believe it was utter- 
ly impossible for Dan to “roar as gently asa 
sucking dove.” 

Well, to our story. The management of the 
“Lion,” brought out the melodrama of Blue 
Beard, with the “ whole resources of the unrival- 
led establishment,” ‘with a reckless disregard 
of cost,” as Mr. Crammles would have said, and 
in a “ style to bid defiance to any other establish- 
ment in the world.” The great “card” wasa 
bridal procession, in which were introduced two 
live elephants, a camel, and a stud of horses. 
Dan Reed was cast for Abomilique, the “‘ three- 
tailed bashaw,” and was expected to mount the 
camel. Though he protested against a first 
class actor, in addition to the humiliation of 
“ playing with a menagerie,” being obliged to 
appear on the back of a “ferocious animal,” as 
he styled the camel, still he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the requirements of the management. 

The first night came and a crowded house. 
At the close of the first act, the procession came 
on, and went off amidst uproarous applause. 
Such a big elephant was never seen on any stage. 
And Dan on his camel was magnificent. His 
blue beard shone with the brilliancy of a Cairn 
Gorme, and his sabre and spangles “ brought 
down” the million. Yet, in the midst of his 
glorics and elzvated position some ten feet in the 
air, those who were nearest to him might have 
seen a shadow of uneasiness on his painted brow. 
He was evidently dissatisfied with the motion 
and doubtfal of the temper of his “ mount,” and, 
sure enough, just as the procession was leaving 
the stage, a boy in a blue turban, as the camel 
was passing, animated by the spirit of mischief, 
kicked him viciously. The animal, though sup- 
posed to be as mock as Moses, resented the 
affront and kicked at the boy in turn. Up went 
those clumsy footpads, and off went Dan Reed, 
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his sabre fiying out of its scabbard as he pitched 
upon his head. The act drop went down amidst 
the roars of the audience. The boy fled, and 
Dan Reed after him, sword in hand, swearing, 
like Rob Roy to “cleave him to the brisket.” 
But the rascal made good his escape, and Dan 
was forced “‘to nurse his rage to keep it warm.” 

After the performance, the tragedian, learning 
that the boy was ward to Andrew Jackson Allen, 
the costumer of the establishment, sought out 
that celebrated personage to lay his grievances 
before him. Noweverybody knows that Andrew 
was hard of hearing and troubled with a per- 
petual cold in his head. On this occasion, hav- 
ing heard of what had transpired, he saw fit to be 
impenetrably deaf, and to hear nothing at all, 
though Dan spoke in the voice of Stentor. 

“Mr. Allen,” roared Dan, “I come to com- 
plain of an atrocious act on the part of your boy— 
one of the greatest little villains in creation.” 

“ Glad you like the boy,” replied “ Dummy.” 
“* Good boy—clever—subborts his ancient moth- 
er add two sisters—picked ib up id Halifax.” 

“He kicked my camel,” yelled Dan, making 
a speaking-trampet of his hand and bellowing 
into Allen’s ear—‘“ and made the camel kick me 
off—me, Daniel Reed, a legitimate actor—mark 
you, sir—led the heavy business at the Federal.” 

“Excellent, good-natured, abiable boy,” par- 
sued Allen. “Sends ub all his eardings—I bay 
his board. Clever lad.” 

“He’s a villain!” shouted Dan. 

Glad you like ib.” 

“And if you don’t flog him within an inch of 
his life—I’l! murder him !” 

“Thank you, Dad,” said Allen, offering his 
hand. “All he wants is a liddle idstracshad. 
Ho'll make ad agtor—he will—boud to rise. 
Good princibles. Much obliged for your kide 
offer. I'll write to his mother—mother and two 
sisters at Halifax—he subborts ub. Good-night, 
Dad.” 

“You be hanged!” yelled Dan. “ You're as 
much of a booby as he is a fool, And if you 
have any respect for the boy’s mother, you'll 
pay for his faneral—for as sure as the sun gilds 
the dome of the State House to-morrow morn, 
that sun shall set upon his bleeding corpse.” 

It is needless to say that the threat was not 
execated, and that the next night Dan was bil- 
letted upon the elephant, having positively re- 
fased to ride the “ferocious animal,” on which 
and off which he had figured on the first night 
of Blue Beard. F 


A man who shows himself too well satished 
with himself, is seldom pleased with others, and 
they, in retarn, are little disposed to like him. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME THREE, 

With the present number of our “ Dollar 
Magazine” we close the third volume of the 
work. Probably no similar work was ever of- 
fered to the public which in a year and a half 
attained to so large an edition. It will be seen 
that we are constantly improving the Magazine, 
both in its contents and the beauty of its typog- 
raphy, using a much better quality of paper, and 
otherwise increasing its general excellence. We 
shall continue to make it all that we have prom- 
ised, and more, and thus respond to the vast 
popularity it has reached. We have some ad- 
mirable stories and articles preparing for forth- 
coming numbers, and send forth with this our 
hearty good wishes to the army of readers and 


subscribers who are our patrons. 
—— 

Uncre Samver’s Faru.—To give, says an 
exchange, the English some idea of the extent of 
our domain, which they have recently talked so 
much about annihilating, at a single blow, we 
would state that the distance beween the cities of 
New York and New Orleans is more than equal 
to that separating London from Constantinople, 
or Paris from St. Petersburg. By the land route 
between New York and Astoria, the distance is 
equal to that between New York and Bremen. 
By the water route the distance is as great as that 
between Canton and London. 





Tae Wor.p’s Marine.—lIt is stated that 
the waters of the earth are navigated by 145,000 
vessels, of 12,904,687 tons; of which the United 
States have 5,500,000 tons, Great Britain, 5,000,- 
000 tons, and France only 716,130 tons. 





“Coxcert sy Orv Buti!” said a Yankee, 
reading a poster. ‘ What’ll they git up next? 
Onur old bull Brindle can beller like sixty; but 
I never heard of Ais goin’ round givin’ concerts!” 





Awarv.—Rossiter, the artist of New York, 
received a one thousand franc gold medal at the 
late Paris Exposition. 





WASHINGTON IN 1773. 

When Col. Washington was in New York, in 
1773, it was boasted at the table of the British 
governor that a regiment just landed from Eng- 
land contained among its officers some of the 
finest specimens of martial elegance in his maj- 
esty’s service. 

“T wager your excellency a pair of gloves,” 
said Mrs. Morris, an American lady, “that I 
will show you a handsomer man in tho procee- 
sion to-morrow than your excellency can select 
from your famous regiment. 

“Done, madam,” replied the governor. 

The morrow came (Jane 4), and the proces- 
sion, in honor of the birthday of the king, ad- 
vanced through Broadway, to the braying of the 
trumpets and the beat of drums. As the troops 
defiled before the governor, he pointed out to the 
lady several officers, claiming her admiration for 
their superior persons and brilliant equipments, 
In the rear of the troop came a band of officers 
not on duty, of colonial officers, and strangers of 
distinction. On their appearance, the attention 
of the governor was attracted towards a tall and 
martial figure, that marched with grave and 
measured tread, apparently indifferent to the 
scene around him. The lady now archly ob- 
served, “I perceive your excellency’s eyes are 
turned towards the right object. What say you 
to your wager now, sir?” 

“Lost, madam,” replied the gallant governor. 
“When I laid my wager, I was not aware that 
Colonel Washington was in New York.” 





Coor.—At one of the California theatres a 
few weeks since, a quarrel took place between 
two fellows in the parquette, and they fired sev- 
eral shots at each other with revolvers. A lady 
who was in the boxes, was asked if she was not 
frightened. “O, la! no!” said she. “We are 
so used to having our bonnets and side curls cut 
with bullets that we don’t mind such things.” 
Such is the “ werry last bulletin,” as Mr. Weller, 
senior, says. 





Vorume Tuirp.—We are now prepared to 
bind up the third volume of our “ Dollar Magy _ 
azine,” which closes with this number, in our 
neat and uniform style, for thirty sercn cents. 
Bound and returned in one week. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


OLD STORIES. 

There are some old stories that never grow 
stale; they are so good that we can bear their 
frequent repetition, and welcome them with as 
hearty a laugh as when we first heard them. 
We pity a person who cannot laugh at a good 
did joke—such a man would be very likely to 
cat a good old friend. We pity a man who can 
sit at a circus without any relaxation of the fa- 
cal muscles, while the clown is performing the 
same pranks and uttering the same jests which 
delighted his grandfather. Mr. Hardcastle’s sta- 
ple story was “Old Grouse in the gan-room,” 
and yet often as it was repeated, we are led to 
infer that it enjoyed a fabulous success. When 
he is marshalling his servants for the dignified 
reception of his expected guests, he says: “{f I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story, 
at the table, you must all burst out a laughing, 
as if you made a part of the company.” “ Then, 
ecod!” answers Diggory, “your worship must 
not tell the story of ‘Old Grouse in the gun- 
room ;’ I can’t help laughing at that—he! he! 
he!—for the soul of me. We have laughed at 
that these twenty years. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Who objects to hearing for the thousandth 
time the story of the Irishman riding, who, when 
his horse caught his hind foot in the stirrup, dis- 
mounted, saying, “If you're to get on, I'll get 
off ; for, be Jabers! I wont ride double!” Or 
that other “‘gintleman,” who sat in his saddle, 
immovable, under a pelting shower, because he 
was waiting for it to clear up. These genuine 
aid things havo a flavor of fan that ensures their 
perennial bloom. 

What a story that is of Sheridan’s going out 
to shoot with Mr. Coke’s Irish gamekeeper, at 
Norfolk, and missing every shot, while his good- 
natared companion found a ready excuse for 
every failure. At the first shot, all the birds got 
sway, when the gamekeeper exclaimed, “ More 
power to your honor! Did you see one lite 
fellow drop his leg as he went off? He'll never 
stand on his tin toos again.” The second shot 
‘was no more lucky, but the consolation this time 
was, “Tare an’ agers, there they go! But didn’t 
your honor hear the shot rattle among them like 
pase agin a windey! They'll pray never to see 
your honor agin on this side of the country.” 
Shot Sd, (birds all off again): “Blood an’ 
guns! but they’vo caught it!” (After watching 
them awhile), ‘‘ There’s three wounded anyhow, 
for they had hardly stringth to fly over yonder 
hedge : the divil a wink of sleep theyll get this 
blessed night.” Shot 4th,-(a pheasant gets away): 
“ Well, I never seen a poor gentleman taken like 
him ; he’ll remember your honor many a long 
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day for that. The spalpeen is carrying away 
more shot than would sit up an ironmonger at 
Skibbereen.” Shot 5th, (a snipe gets off): 
“Bother! you may cry crake, my fine fellow; 
you may take your long bill to the other world. 
You'll wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago 
in your soft head.” Poor Sheridan could stand 
this no longer, but gave his countryman a fee 
for his ingenuity, and proceeded on his beat 
alone. | 

Children like old stories, even though they 
don’t like old toys. The repertory of the nur- 
sery is very limited, and yet no child is tired of 
hearing over and over again the tale of the ad- 
venturous cow that “jumped over the moon ;” 
of the “three blind men who went to see three 
cripples run a race ;”’ or that fearful narrative of 
the children who met with an untimely fate in 
consequence of “sliding on the ice all of a sum- 
mer’s day.” We, children of a larger growth, 
should learn wisdom from the juveniles, and not 
be ever craving after literary and humorous nov- 
elty. There is nothing new under the sun; we 
should learn to cherish what is good, rather than 
crave after what is new—old friends, old jokes, 
old customs. 


Pienty or Coau.—Professor Hitchcock, in 
8 recent lecture at Chicago on ‘‘Gedlogy,” states 
that coal deposits on the northern half of the 
continent, embrace an area of 225,000 miles, 
and are capable of yielding 1100 cubic miles of 
coal. It is estimated that one cubic mile will 
last a thousand years for all purposes for which 
it is likely to be wanted ; and consequently, we 
have a supply of fuel in the earth for the next 
eleven hundred thousand years. So, don’t be 


alarmed! 
a 


A Lone Bzarp.—The longest beard record- 
ed in history, was that of John Mayo, a painter 
tothe Emperor Charles V.. Trough he was a 
tall man, it is said his beard was so long that he 
could tread upon it. 








Taw Farner oy Warers.—The total length 
of the Mississippi and all its tributaries, is fifty- 
one thousand miles, which is more than twice the 


equatorial circumference of the earth ! 
Se A nee Sieh ae te a ee ore 


Expressive.—Landor thought that a rib of 
Shukspeare would have made a Milton ; and the 
same portion of Milton all poets born ever since ! 





To Hovusexeerrzs.—Painted wood pails are 
more poisonous than lead pipe. 





To curs Ferons.—Have them arrested. 
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MR. MANAGER BLUFF. 

Oar old friend, Mr. Manager Bluff, of forta- 
nate memory, has been dead some years, and so 
we can afford to indulge in a reminiscence or 
two respecting him without scruple. We have 
nothing to say against him. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. He left a competence to a remote rela- 
tive in England; but he would have left a mil- 
lion had fortune accorded to him his full deserts. 
Nobody could manage an audience better than 
Bluff. When there was a row “in front,” in 
consequence of the non-eppearance of a favorite 
comedian, incapacitated from playing by inordi- 
. Rate devotions at the shrine of Bacchus, Blaff, 
and he alone, could allay the storm. He would 
eppear before the curtain, dressed in black from 
head to foot. Profoundly bowing to pit, boxes 
and gallery, with his hat on his heart, he would 
say, in a tone of deep emotion: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—I deplore, as much 
as you resent, the absence of Mr. —— to-night. 
Were it attributable to the usual cause, the ab- 
sentee should this moment be struck from the 
roll of my corps dramatique. But should I be 
able to state that he was at this moment watch- 
ing by the sick bed of an aged mother, whose 
moments in this world are numbered (white 
handkerchief to the eyes), I am sure—Isdies and 
gentlemen (broken utterance)—that your ex- 
pressions of blame would be changed into those 
of sympathy.” And amidst tremendous ap- 
plause and cheers, Mr. Bluff would withdraw, 
and the performance would go on, with a “stock” 
in the part of the erratic star. 

Blaff got up a piece once on a time, called the 
“Battle of Bunker Hill.” It was such a shock- 
ing mass of stuff, that the crowded andiences, 
attracted by the novelty, hissed heartily, and the 
cartain fell ina regalar row. The poor “author” 
shuddered at the wings at the utter condemna- 
tion of his play. “You are a fool,” said the 
oracular Blaff. “ Wait.” Seizing an American 
flag and a cutlass, and in the costeme of a pa- 
triot soldicr, which he had worn during the 
piece, he presented himself at the footlights. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I beg to return you 
thanks for the kind applause which you have be- 
stowed on the brilliant effort of genius I have 
had the honor of presenting to you this evening, 
and to announce that it will be repeated every 
evening of this week.” Cries of “no! no!” 
hisses, cat-calls, yells, burst from every part of 
the house. “Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
Bluff, when there was a lull in the storm, “ when 
I tell you that many of the dresses and proper- 
ties used in this piece actually belonged to men 
who fought and fell at Banker Hill—that the 
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dress in which I now appear before you once 
clothed the limbs of a hero of the Revolution, 
who died at the side of your immortal Warren— 
when I tell you that this cutlass escaped the re- 
laxing hand of a soldier of the times that tried 
men’s souls—that this very flag was used at the 
Batue of New Orleans—I know that your sym- 
pathies will be with me!” Tremendous applause 
followed this “gag.” “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
continued the unblushing manager, ‘I know 
you will join me in the sentiment I am about to 
utter: the immortal memory of George Wash- 
ington!” Three times three cheers! “Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I thank yeu for your verdict. 
You embolden me to announce the continued 
representation of the ‘ Battle of Bunker Hill!” 
Thunders of applause shook the house, and 
the picce subsequently ran for forty nights. 
Wasn’t our friend Bluff a model manager ? 





Hien Faruror.—A weatem stump orator in 
the course of one of his speeches recently re- 
marked—‘‘ Gentleman, if the Par-sy-fix Ocean 
wor an inkstand, and the hull clouded canopy 
of heaven and the level ground of our yearth wor 
8 sheet of paper, I couldn’t begin to write my 
love of country onto it.” 





Memony.—Feinagle taught a system of arti- 
ficial memory — mnemotechnics. One day a 
friend of Feinagle’s found the waiter in a coffee 
room, laughing heartily. On asking the cause 
of his mirth, the fellow replied, “I can’t help it, 
sir; it’s raining hard, and that ere memory 
man has gone and forgotten his umbrella!” 





Descriptive.—Young Bob Battles was un- 
dertaking to describe to another boy the common 
musical instrument called the “accordion.” He 
floundered away in his efforts, and finally said, 
“Jim, you know what it is—it’s an educated 
bellows.” 





XreavaGanza XTRAORDINARY. — Charles 
X., king of France, was xceedingly xecrated by 
his people. He was xpatriated for his xcesses, 
to xpiate his xtravagance was xiled, and xpired 
in xile. 

Tue “ Craps or Lisgrty.”—In 1775 Fan- 
euil Hall was used for theatrical purposes, by 
officers of the British army, for their own 
amusement. 

———__++-2 + —____ 

Beaury.—Among egstern nations obesity is 
thought to be the prime requisite of beauty; and 
the plumpest lady bears away the palm. 


BDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 

Paris has been giddy and reeling with the effects 
of that popular intoxication produced by the re- 
cent dynastic event which has given Louis Napo- 
leon an heir. Another child has been born into 
the family of kings—born to the hope of one day 
raling the most brilliant, and, as recent events 
have demonstrated, the most powerfal state of 
modern Europe. Luxury and fortane rock his 
cradle, and he is the unconscious recipient of 
homage from the gifted, the high born, and the 
fortunate. But who shall cast his horoscope ¢ 
No one on earth can predict his destiny. He 
may live to wear the imperial ermine and purple ; 
be may eat the bitter bread of exile; he may fill 
an untimely grave. France is a country of dire- 
fal vicissitudes. In Paris there is but one step 
between the throne and the scaffold—but one 
step between the plandits and the curses of the 
people. 

Forty-five years ago, the thunder of the same 
guns which have just announced from the espla- 
nade of the Invalides the birth of an heir to the 
present emperor, proclaimed the advent “ into 
this breathing world ” of a son of the elder and 
greater Napoleon. ‘Never was an earthly mon- 
arch greeted with a more affecting demonstration 
of a nation’s love and homage.” The child was 
born to the proud title of King of Rome. What 
brilliant hopes gilded his future! Had any sin- 
ister voice then declared, “in three years the 
great Napoleon will be forced to abdicate the 
throne of France ; in four years, after a brief re- 
tarn of power, he would be languishing, death- 
stricken, a hopeless prisoner on a barren rock in 
the Atlantic; the wife who had just crowned his 
hopes, separated from him, content with the pos- 
session of a petty Italian duchy; the heir of 
these bright hopes, spoiled of his kingly title, 
the doomed victim of an infamous conspiracy, 
headed by his grandfather,” the prophet of evil 
would have been regarded as an imbecile. Yet 
such was the actual fate of those who stood so 
high upon the pinnacle of worldly greatness and 
happiness only forty-five years ago. It is im- 
possible not to recall these things on the present 
occasion. 

But there are points of difference as well as 
points of similitude in the two events. The 
marriage of Napoleon 1 with Marie Louise of 
Austria, was a marriage of policy. To accom- 
plish it, he repudiated his first love—the wife of 
his bosom—the amiable and devoted Josephine. 
Bitterly was he punished for the violation of his 
vows. Austria became his speedy enemy, and 
Marie Louise, who never loved him, was false 
to him in the hour of misfortune, and falser yet 
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to his memory. Louis Napoleon’s marriage 
was an affair of the heart. The parvenu was 
more self-reliant than his uncle. He scorned to 
acknowledge that he stood in need of strength 
from a royal alliance, and gave his hand and 
heart to a beautifal and accomplished lady, who 
brought him no political influence as a dowry. 
When the King of Rome was born, England 
was the powerful and deadly enemy of France, 
and Russia on the eve of withering her military 
power. Louis Napoleon’s son is born when 
England is the humbled and subservient ally of 
France, and when the mighty power of Russia 
has succumbed to the Gallic cagle. It must be 
confessed that he comes upon the stage at an 
auspicious moment. 

The event, however, is not one which we, upon 
this side of the Atlantic, can be expected to re- 
gard with much satisfaction. Inasmuch as it 
strengthens the hands of the present ruler of 
France, it depresses the hopes of the patriots of 
Europe, with whom we deeply sympathize ; for 
Louis Napoleon is the avowed champion of or- 
der—that is to say, of despotism—in Europe. 
The prospects of liberty look darker to our eyes 
than they did at the close of the Congress of 
Vienna. Then there were elements of instabil- 
ity in the very order of things decreed by the 
Holy Alliance. The Bourbon lilies were replant- 
ed in an uncongenial soil, where they could not 
but wither. Now, the despot of France is up- 
held by the blinded millions of that most enig- 
matical of empires. Liberty is now no more in 
France, and its spirit is crushed out in Italy and 
Germany. The hopes of Poland and Hungary 
are once more blighted. England, constitutional 
England, shorn of her proud influence, is but a 
wheel in the complicated machinery of despot- 
ism, autocracy and spiritual tyranny; and it 
must be many, many years before the volcanic 
fires of liberty can burst the rigid iron crast that 
overlays them. 


+2 + ____—__. 

Foreien Passencers.—The total number 
of passengers from foreign countries who have 
arrived in the United States, since April 30th, 
1843, is given at 3,400,000. 








CrepitTaBLe To American SKILL.—Engines 
are being built in New York for the Austrian 


Royal Danubian Steam Navigation Company. 
+c ___—_ 


Jamzs’s Novers.—Mr. James has written 
fifty-nine books, nearly the whole of which are 
novels—and the list is not yet complete. 





Goop News ror Tue Surceons.—The rail- 
roads have resumed their regular trips. 


596 EDITOR'S 
TABLE TALK. 

‘We must all eat to live ; but many people live 
only to eat—a miserable way of passing one’s 
existence. We remember somewhere to have 
seen a little treatise, published somewhere about 
the year 1812, in which the author asserted that 
passions, and even accomplishments, were de- 
pendent for their character on food. Thus, men- 
tal heaviness was said to be produced by beans, 
Potatoes and lettuce; brilliant imagination by 
the wings of quails and partridges ; volubility 
by eating larks, and anger by feeding on roast 
turkey. A diet of peacocks would produce van- 
ity, and excessive indulgence in goose a state 
bordering on idiocy. But it is not worth while 
to follow out the fanciful speculations of this 
writer. 

‘We degenerate moderns can never achieve 
anything in the gastronomic line to what was 
done by the ancients. Ancient history bristles 
with facts relative to the profusion of Roman 
tables ard the voracity of Roman eaters. We 
read of Lucullus’s three hundred dining-rooms, 
and the Apollo room, wherein each banquct cost 
the revenue of a whole province; of six hun- 
dred ostrich heads, each prepared in a different 
way for a “pot-luck” dinner given by young 
Heliogabalus ; of twenty-two courses counted at 
a supper of the same emperor, who never suffer. 
ed the same plate to be used before him, though 
it was of massive. gold ; of couriers, appointed 
by Trajan, to bring to him, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, fresh oysters from Lake Lucrinus 
(not far from Rome); of Apicius, who, after dis- 
covering a number of new dishes, killed himself 
because he could no longer live so well on two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, to which his 
income had been reduced ; of the Emperor An- 
toninus, who died from eating too much cheese; 
of Claudius Esopus, a Roman actor, who taught 
Cicero the art of declamation, and gave six hun- 
dred pounds for a bird which had learned to 
sing, speak and think, that he might make a 
fricassee of it. Darius assembled at dinner fif- 
teen thousand guests, and sometimes spent a 
million dollars on a banquet. Caligula, accord- 
ing to Pliny, would suffer no wine on his table 
that was not one hundred and sixty years old. 
Asinius Celer gave seven thousand crowns for a 
barber. When the Emperor Otho dined with 
his brother, seven thousand sorts of birds and 
two thousand sorts of fishes were served up. 
Cleopatra, when supping with Mark Antony, 
was so delighted with a bird prepared in a par- 
ticular way, that she left nothing but the bones ; 
and the Roman general was so gratified with 
the cook that he sent for him and made him 
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present of a whole city. In modern times, Lou- 
is XV. forgave the Duke de Soubise the loss of 
the battle of Rosbach in consideration of an 
omelette, which the marshal invented. 

Shall we recall some of the great eaters of 
ancient times? The Emperor Claudius one 
morning called for his breakfast—not that he 
was hungry, but he thought he could pick a bone 
ortwo. Well, a hundred perches were served 
up with a hundred becaficas. After eating ten 
melons, by way of prelude, the emperor swal 
lowed everything on the table, inclading thirty- 
three dozens of oysters—thirty-three pounds of 
grapes were eaten by way of helping his diges- 
tion; and then he was ready, with a clear head 
and good conscience, to attend to public affairs. 
He had risen from the breakfast table with an 
appetite! The comedian Phagon, in the pree- 
ence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild 
boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, two sucking 
pigs, and washed the whole down with an orca 
of wine—a measure, the capacity of which we 
cannot ascertain, but for the sake of poetical 
consistency, we'll call it a hogshead. Wo might 
record a good many more trencher feats, on 
classical authority, but we pause; for our read- 
ers might fancy that the ancient historiens were 
too much addicted to drawing the long bow. 





PrereraBLte.—Light American plows have 
superseded the heavy Scotch plows in Malta. 
They were introduced recently by the Governor, 
Sir Wm. Reid, formerly of Bermuda. The 
Scotch plow was too heavy for the warm climate 
and the mules of Malta. 





TONNAGE ON THE Laxes.t-According tothe 
Buffalo Commercial, the tonnage of lake steam- 
ers now on the stocks is 17,775, and of sailing 
vessels 31,183, all of the value of $2,720,500. 
Vessels were lost last season whose tonnage 
amounted to 20,850. 





Presgrvative.—A small piece of linen, 
moistened with spirits of tarpentine, and put into 
a bureau or wardrobe for a single day, two or 
three times a year, is a sufficient preservative 
against moths. 

pe oe 
‘Busnos Arres.—This must be a pleasant 
place to live in. During six months the people 
there have had two conspiracies and three threats 


of invasion. 
—_—_— toon 


Te.xeraPH1o.—The cable of the New York 
and Newfoundland Telegraph Company will be 
laid by Mr. Canning. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


CHINESE TAILS, ‘ 
The tails worn by the inhabitants of the “‘Cen- 
tral Flower-Land ” are a badge of servitude. On 
the subjugation of China by the Tartars, an edict 
was issued requiring the whole nation to shave 
the front of the head, and to plait the residue of 
the hair into a tail, the length and size of which 
is considered in China a great mark of masculine 
beauty—in consequence of which great quanti- 
ties of false hair are worked up into the natural 
hair, the ends being finished off with black silk 
cord. Their Chinese rebels cut their hair.short, 
and the moment they make a recruit to their 
ranks employ the shears upon him. They are 
thus sure of their fidelity ; for the absence of the 
tail is a proof positive of rebellion. To the low- 
er orders it is useful ornament. A traveller 
relates that on one occasion he saw a Chinaman 
flogging his pig along with it ; while, on another, 
the servant was dusting the table; and when 
their belligerent propensities are excited—which 
is not often,—they will twist each other’s tails 
round their hands, pulling with all their strength, 
and enduring the most horrible torture, till one 
or the other cries “Hold, enough!” In San 
Francisco, when the naughty boys of that golden 
city get hold of a party of unfortunate China- 
men, obfuscated with opium, they tie all their 
tails together in a hard knot, and then throwing 
a bunch of fire-crackers into their midst, amuse 
themselves with their frantic and impotent strug- 
gies to get free. “ Pretty wicious that!” as Mr. 
Squeers says; but boys will be boys. 





Mieur arp Marn.—Gordon Cumming, the 
great lion slayer, was telling Rogers, one day, 
how he once came, unarmed, upon a huge lion. 
“Thinking to frighten him, I ran at him with 
all my might,” said the hunter. “ Whereupon,” 
said Rogers, “ he ran away with all his mane, I 
suppose?”’ “Exactly so,” said Cumming. We 
think this story was coming it rather strong. 

+2 > 

Sanrrs ron Russian Souprers.—Daring 
the last campaign in Russia, more than 60,000 
images of saints were sent from St. Petersburgh 
for the encouragement of the Russian soldiers. 





Wort THinkme or.—An exchange warns 
boys against gambling with marbles, as the first 
Step in a downward career of vice. 





Passinc awar.—Seventy-one revolutionary 
soldiers died during the past year. 





Very raus.—Every hour spent in studying 
is working for higher wages. 
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ZEOLIAN HARPS. 

How sweet and suggestive are the notes of an 
solian harp, as the wind plays over its strings! 
Now it murmurs low and gentle as the whispers 
of love; anon, wild and plaintive, it seems the 
complaining voice of the spirits of the storm. 
In the year 1785, the Abbate Gatoni constructed 
at Como a most singular solian harp. He stretch- 
ed fifteen iron wires, of different thicknesses, 
from the top of a tower, about ninety feet in 
height, to his dwelling house, about one hundred 
and fifty paces distant. This giant harp, by its 
mysterious sounds, while the air was calm, indi- 
cated changes in the weather. This was ascrib- 
ed to electric influence. The same phenomenon 
occurred in a similar harp, constructed by Cap- 
tain Haas, of Basle. The effect of the vibration 
of the wires in each of the giant harps, prior to 
changes of the weather, or during storms, is said 
to be quite indescribable. The sounds swelling 
or dying, or combining in the wildest harmonies, 
were sometimes heard for miles around. 





* Scnoot Bor Lirzratvre.—In 1750, a gal- 
lows and whipping: post stood noar Portor’s tav- 
ern, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, which gave 
rise to the subjoined couplet, intended to carica- 
ture the times : 


“ Cambridge 1s a famous town, 
Some tuey whip, and vome they hang 
me and some 
And ‘ome they send to college.” 


————$_ore>___ 

Eartuquakes,—The most remarkable earth- 
quakes of modern times are those which destroyed 
Lima in 1746 ; Lisbon in 1755, in which 20,000 
persons were killed ; Calabria in 1788; Caraccas 
in 1812; Aleppo in 1822; Guatemala in 1830; 
and San Salvador within the last year. 

ee en 

Gore vur.—Dr. Root, of St. Louis, has sold 
@ piece of property at St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
$24,875, which a few years ago cost him only 
$600. “Now by St. Paal! the work goes 
bravely on.”” 





Horrrere.—One thousand barrels and four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand bottles of pa- 
tent medicines are manufactured annually by 
two establishments in Providence, R. I. 

i 

Cor. Brace.—This gallant officer, who used 
to give away “‘grape,” is now “in the sugar 
line,” on a plantation at Lafourche. 





Rericiovus Liseary.—Nearly all the news- 
papers in Spain—once the most bigoted country 
in Europe—now go in for religious liberty. 


598 FOREIGN MISORLLANY 
1 i : New Testaments, in the Tarkish lan, , are 
Foreign Miscellany. allowed to circulate in Tarkey. ee 


Large discoveries of tin ore have been made 
in Australia. 

The Protestants of France have nearly 1000 
ministers and 1500 places of worship. 

The plague bas broken out in Nankin, China, 
ond. nearly one hundred thousand persons have 

ied. 

The famous porcelain manufactory at Sevres, 
France, is to be forthwith transformed into bar- 
racks. Such is progress. 

A railroad is just completed between Alexan- 
dria and Cuiro, which will vastly increase the 
facilities of communication with India. 

Sir Hyde Parker, commander of the English 
naval forces in the East Indies, died at Devon- 
port on the 21st of March. 

Napoleon determines to send an extensive ex- 
pdition of colonization to Madagascar. Eng- 

d does not oppose it. 

There is some talk of a powerful force being 
sent into Africa to complete the entire subjuga- 
tion of the native tribes. 

Among rumors prevalent one is, that the em- 
perors of Russia and Austria have respectively 
promised to visit Paris soon after the conclusion 
of peace. 

The Armenians and Greeks have protested 
inst the late toleration and reform decree of 
Sultan. The Greek petition is especially di- 

rected against the articles relating to the clergy. 

Among other notable arrivals announced at 
the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, is that of a live 
alligator, six feet long, from the Mississippi 
River. 

Accounts from Manilla state that bands of 
brigands were scouring the country, and spread- 
ing incendiary proclamations against the Span- 
ish government. 

An Englishman, named Hand, has patented a 
process for preserving animal food any length of 
time, without sugar or salt, exclusion from air, 
or any of the common modes of preservation. 

A venerable missionary, Rev. Mr. Davis, who 
landed at Tahiti in 18U1, died at his work at 
Papora, recently, in his eighty-eighth year. He 
has spent fifty-four years of missionary labor in 
Polynesia. 

Cornelius, the German artist, has completed a 
picture, “ The Last Judgment,” the total height 
of which is 96 feet, and that of the principal 
figures 17 feet. The artist is said to have treat- 
ed the subject with great skill, and has introduced 
128 figures in every possible variety of grouping. 

The several missions in Western Africa are 
said to be in a very prosperous condition at the 
present time. There i& also a special religious 
awakening in Liberia. It does not appear to be 
confined to one denomination, but extends to all 
denominations of Christians. 

The Sardinian troops in the Crimea, both com- 
mon soldiers and officers, show a great zeal to 
proeare and read the Bible. More than four 
thousand Bibles and Testaments have been dis- 
tributed among them. The chaplain of the army 
himeelf called for a Bible, and said he would not 
@ppose sucha work. | 





Rat ekins have become ecarce in Paris—and of 
course kid gloves are higher. 

An American hotel is to be established in 
London, with a capital of over $4,000,000. 

In Southern Russia, 100,000 persons have died 
of typhus fever. 

It is stated that the conscription in France for 
the next year will amount to 140,000 men. 

The annual consumption of eggs in Paris alone 
is 175,000,000, of the value of 7,724,256 francs. 

The revenue of England increased eight mil- 
lions sterling in 1855 over 1854, and France four 
millions. 

The Joint British, French and Sardinian Sub- 
marine Telegraph line, when completed, will be 
12,000 miles long. 

King Oscar, it is said, intends to lay claim be- 


fore the Paris Congress, to the Aland Iles, as 
belonging of right to Sweden. 

At a book sale in Paris a short time ago, a cu- 
rious edition of Voltaire, containing not less than 
12,860 illustrations, was sold for $1115. 

Ali Pacha, the Turkish Plenipotentiary, is said 
to express openly his sympathy with the cause 


of the Poles and Hungarians. 

Six thousand French have embarked at Mar 
seilles for the Crimea, probably to supply sick 
vacancies. 

We obtain from the foreign papers the highly 
important and astonishing intelligence, that upon 
the table of the Peace Conference in Paris there 
were six inkstands, two for each ambassador. 

The mullen, that very useful weed with a tall 
and elegant flower statk, which roots itself at 
ease along the highways of New England, and 
which we strive to eradicate, is cultivated in Old 
England as the “‘ American velvet plant.” 


The government of France, and of some other 
continental States, have so successfully bred 
fishes that their artificial propagation has ceased 
to be an experiment; and all the streams of 
Scotland and Ireland have been replenished with 
salmon. 

Of the 606 convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
there are—Second convictions, 58; third, 9; 
fourth, 3; fitth, 1. 423 are intem ; 6l are 
married; 50 are blacks or mulattoes; 26 are 
over fifty years of age ; 244 cannot read or write ; 
and 400, or nearly 66 per cent. of the whole 
number, have no trades ! 

The London Times, in an editorial, speaks of 
“our allies’ unwise and undignified demonstra- 
tions in favor of peace,” and conceives that the 
British will be discontented with the terms of 
peace, the only results to England being her vic- 
tories, and the consciousness of undiminished 
resources. 

Captain Davison, of England, has patented 
the application to cannon of 4 telescope sight 
and cross-wires, or micrometer, so that by means 
of them and a collimater, the piece of ordnance 
may be brought to its proper position by day or 
night, after every discharge, without the necessity 
of observing the object aimed at, after the proper 
range and aim have been first obtained. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


In Pennsylvania, a voluntary desertion of two 
years entitles a wife to obtain a divorce. 

The Texas Legislature have given the widow 
of David Crocket a league of land. 

Rogers’s receipt for long life was, “temperance, 
the flesh brush, and don’t fret.” 

A correspondent of the “‘ Country Gentleman ” 
has seen an egg with two others inside. 


A pubic school teacher in New York recently 
asked for books for “an ingigent pupil.’’ 

A young lady advised to take exercise, lately 
jumped at an offer. 

The Chinese call law losing a cow for the sake 
of acat. Quite expressive i that! 

The m of the governor of New Jersey 
in 1713 was three lines long. A model. 

Boots used to be made of brass and iron. Re- 
markably nice for tender feet. 

Lyell, the geologist, says it must have taken 
67,000 years to form the Mississippi Delta. 

Frankenstein, of Cincinnati, has made a roble 
statue of a kneeling child. 

Property to the amount of $2,028,900 was 
sunk im the Mississippi River in the year ending 

» Beptember 30, 1855. 

The story that Louis Napoleon led a dissolute 
life in New York in 1837, is flatly contradicted 
in the Courrier des Etats Unis. ;, 

The mammoth safe, made for the New York 
Park Bank, is said to be the largest in the world. 
The weight is ten tons, and the cost was $2500. 

The Spaniards say, “At eighteen marry your 
daughter to her superior, at twenty to her equal, 
as thirty to anybody who will have her.” 

The members of charches in connection with 
the denomination distiuctively known as “ Chris- 
tians,” in this country, is 864; value of church 
property, $864,056 ; number of seats, 304,630. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin, of Boston, and two other 
gentlemen, have purchased 12,000 acres of land 

Towa, on which they purpose to colonize 100 
families, mostly from New Hampshire and Maine. 

The population of Pittsburg, Pa., and the sev- 
en or eight boroughs which surround it, is set 
down at the present time at 122,620, being an 
increase of-fifty-five per cent. in less than six 
years. 

The cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkes’s book, 
which grew out of the Antarctic Exploring Ex- 
pedition, has already amounted to a million and 
@ quarter of dollars! So says Mr. Clayton in 
the Senate of the United States. 

James G. Shute, of Woburn, Mass., whom the 
Boston Traveller calls an “‘ amateur zoologist,” 
has kept a tortoise two years and six months 
without food. It is an interesting experiment— 
to the “amateur,” but how would he like to have 
it tried upon himself 4 

A lawyer recently attempted to palm himself 
off as Rufus Choate in a neighboring town. At 
the suggestion of a printer, who was present, the 
“ writing test” was applied to him. He wrote a 
legible sentence, and was promptly kicked out of 
the company. 
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A man who is opposed to capital punishment 
lately refused to hang a gate. 

It is said that thirty slavers are annually fitted 
out in the port of New York. 

The “ Sons of New Hampshire,” living in Bos- 
ton, propose to celubrate at home next fall. 

In California, one circular saw lately sawed 
7500 fect of boards in two hours. 

An anonymous defrauder of the revenue lately 
restored $800 to our collector. 

The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
flowers, emits no fragrance. , 

Forty-eight clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land are converted Hebrews. 

An international fair is to be held at Buffalo 
in September next. 

St. Simonton, C. G. H., is a great resort for 
turtles. What a place for aldermen! 

A priest in Paris has been preaching against 
the extravagance of ladies in dress. - 

‘The Chinese are said to divide the human race 
into men, women and Chinese. 

The Adriatic (Collins steamer) is larger than 
the Persia of Cunard’s lina. 

The Norwegian population of Dane county, 
Wisconsin, amounts to 6628 persons. 

The Indian title to Manhattan Island (New 
York city) was bought for twenty-four dollars. 

Professor Licbig has becn offered five thousand 
dollars to come to this country and lecture. 

There are eleven railroads in Wisconsin, the 
length of which when completed will be 695 
miles; 432 miles are now finished. 

Arrangements are being made to build a Fe- 
male Seminary in connection with the Baptist 
college at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Tho citizens of Lowell propose placing a chime 
of eleven bells upon St. Anne’s Church, at a 
cost of $4000. 

Galveston, Texas, has 6000 population; San 
Antonio, 7000; Houston, 6000; Brownsville, 


5000. 

The Delaware River is to be bridged at Mil- 
ford, Hunterdon county, N. J., at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars. The structure is to be finished * 
by the close of the present year. 

The California Farmer expresses ‘the opinion 
that hereafter coffee will be grown in that State 
for their own consumption, and also for exporta- 
tion. 

Benjamin Marshall, Esq., of Troy, New York, 
offers to give six acres of land for the purpose 
of securing the erection of a suitable building in 
that city for the reception and treatment of pa-. 
tients afflicted with infectious diseases. 

A strong-minded woman in Chelsea, Mass., 
has her own maiden name engraved upon the 
street door-plate. Her husband, she says, lives 
with her—not herself with her husband. A dis- 
tinction with a difference. 

The National Bank of New York, of whom 
the late Albert Gallatin was the founder, and his 
son, James Gallatin, the president, will re-organ- 
ize in July uhder the ral Banking Law, 
with an enlarged capital—$ 1,500,000 instead of 
$750,000. 

* 


Merry Making. 


, Why is G like the sun? Because it is the 
centre of light. 7 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
are cured directly afterwards ? , 

“Tl give you a poke in the eye,” as the thread 
said to the needle. 

When tired, and your patience is worn com- 
pletely threadbare, then—“ darn” it. 

Why is the Boston almshouse like Nahant 
rocks? Because there is a surge-on there. 
® Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife? 
Because he is a deal-planer. 

The man who lately received a “lock of hair” 
is on the lookout for a key to it. 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
sre cured directly afterwards? 

The editor of the Young America has a fero- 
cious poodle, which he backs to lick any plate in 
the neighborhood. 

“Have you read my last speech ?” said a pros: 
M. C. toa friend, “I hope so,” was the Ratis- 
factory reply. 

A-sign in Ann Street, Boston, reads, ‘“ Lodg- 
ers taken in.” We guess there is no deception 
about that ‘shingle. 

A young lady being asked by a boring politi- 
cian which party she was in favor of, replied that 
she preferred a wedding party. 

It is a bad sign when a preacher tries to drive 
his logic by thamping the desk violently with 
his clenched hand. His arguments are so-/ist-ical. 

A New York mathematician says, if the chalk 
mines of England should ever become exhaust- 
ed, the price of Orange county milk would ad- 
vance to twenty cents a quart. 

An editor in Arkansas was lately shot in an 
affray. Luckily, the ball came against a bundle 
of unpaid accounts in his pocket. Gunpowder 
could not get through that! 

What is the sovereign difference between Rus- 
sia and Austria? Why, in Russia the emperor 
is pope, and in Austria the pope is emperor, as 
verified by the concordat. 

Gentleman from the interior, totally unac- 
quainted with the daguerrean art: “Look a’ 
here, mister, couldn’t ye just throw in a pair of 
moustaches? I’m going to raise some in the 
fall.”” : 

A manager was recently solicited to make his 
seats more comfortable. ‘‘ People sleep half the 
time now during a performance; it wont do to 
make them more easy, or they would sleep all 
the time.” 

A learned young lady one evening, lately, as- 
tonished the company by asking for the loan of a 
“diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone, convex 
on its summit, and semiperforated with s 
trical indentations !” She wanted a thimble. 

The Chinese people make out pretty long 
pedigrees. In a history of the Celestial Empire, 
we find this passage: ‘“ About this time the world 
was created.” An engraving is introduced to 
illustrate the fact, representing a mandarin in 
the clouds, looking on through a spy-glass. 


» 








MERRY MAKING. 


Why are kind mothers like novel writers? 
Because they indulge in-fancy. 

What is that which if you take the whole 
away, there will be some left? Wholegome. 

“There is more parade than potatoes,” as the 
Trishman said of the dinner table at a fashion- 
able hotel. 

Why does a shoemaker, when he has filled an 
order for you, earn a title? Because he’s Major 
(made your) boots. 

We once heard of a sox whe had_a whistle 
which on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself when wanted. 

An eminent artist is about getting up a “pan- 
orama of a law suit.” It opens in the year 1, 
and closes with doomsday. 

A rather credulous individual, on being told 
that he should not believe more than half he 
heard, asked, ‘ Which half shall I credit?” 

Never purchase friends by gifts, for if you 
cease to give they will cease to love. Some call 
them “small potato friends.” 


“Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting, into your 
cornfield?” ‘Never mind, Billy, I’m sleepy ; 
corn wont hurt ’em.”” 

A Western paper advertises thus: “Rus 
Away—A hired man named John; his nose 
turned up five feet eight inches high, and had on 
a pair of corduroy pants much worn.” 

A woman is a great deal like a piece of ivy— 
the more you are ruined, the closer she clings to 

‘ou. A wife’s love don’t begin to show iteelf 
till the sheriff is after you. 

The French government gives every soldier 
who has lost a limb an artificial arm or leg of the 
best construction. This is truly giving alms toa 
“deserving object.” 

Ap atical young fellow, sitting at a table 
over against the ltarned John Scott, asked him 
what difference there was between Scott and sot. 
Just the breadth of the table, answered the other. 

Paddy said that the best friend he had in the 
world when he came over to Live 1, was an 
“ Trish thirteen,” (a shilling). Poor Paddy was 
about right. 

A fellow in Albany is going to have his life 
insured, so that when he dies f. can have some- 
thing to live on, and not be dependent on the 
cold charities of the world, as he once was. 

An old lady in Vermont was asked by a young 
clei an to what denomination she belonged? 
“T don’t know,” said she, “and don’t care any- 
thing about yer ‘nominations ; for my part, I 
hold on to the good old meetin’ house. 

In Tristram Shandy, the enthusiastic Corporal 
Trim, in giving his account of the beautiful 
Beguine, who attended him during a fever, and 
relating the dreams which disturbed his slam- 
bers, says: ‘I was all night long cutting the 
world in two, giviag her half” 

During a trial that occurred in the police 
court the other day, a constable testifying with 
regard to a lady, said— I know nothing of her 
but what I hear the neighbors say; and, in my 
opinion, what women say of ene another is not 
worthy of belief.” His opinion! Where are the 
strong-minded and the cowhides ? 
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A LEGEND OF THE SPAW INN. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Ir was rather late one pleasant Saturday after- 
noon, as I took up my journey from Manchester, 
England, in the direction of the large manufac- 
taring town of Ashton-under-line, which is ro- 
mantically situated on the ascending bank of the 
tiver Tame. 

It was near sundown when I arrived, and I 
made up my mind I would pass the Sabbath 
there; so I alighted at the sign of the “Odd 
Whim,” formerly the residence of a wealthy 
gentleman, who had once held a high position 
in charch affairs, under the especial auspices of 
Roe, or ‘* Old Roe,” as he was called, the Israel- 
ite Prophet. This is one of four residences, 
surrounded by beautiful grounds, and located in 
the outskirts of the town, at the four points of 
the compass, each owned and occupied at one 
time, I was informed, by the more prominent 
dignitaries of said church. 

It was a favorite prediction of old Roe’s which 
led to the purchase of these lands. It seems 
that he had prophesied to his followers that the 
town of Ashton under line would one day be- 
come converted to the faith, and it was the in- 
tention of the faithful, at such time as the proph- 
ecy should be fulfilled, to construct a mighty 
wall which should effectually exclude them from 
the world, and these four points were to be the 
only entrances to the city of the faithful. Bat 
the iniquity of the prophet becoming evident 
shortly after this, it had the salutary effect to 
explode the much cherished scheme, Three of 
these famous estates have since fallen into the 

1 





hands of some cotton lords of the neighborhood, 
while the other, as I have said, was converted 
into a fashionable inn, the name of which I have 
already recorded. 

The next day I had the curiosity to visit the 
church, owned and still devoted to religious pur- 
poses by the remarkable sect which properly 
boasts the honor of its erection. It stands on 
Fleet Street, and was built during the first part 
of the present century. It was constructed after 
no particular model, and as you approach it from 
the main street of the town, you are half inclined 
to look upon it os some sort of prison. This 
idea is speedily dissipated, however, by the in- 
scription which glares at you above the entrance 
—“ Israelites’ Sanctuary,”—with the date of its 
erection, etc. The gallery is open to' visitors on 
Sabbath afternoons only, when such as choose 
are free to enter within its sombre vestibule, 
where they are speedily accosted by the sexton, 
who conducts them up a weary, winding stair- 
case to a seat in the gallery. 

On first entering, you are struck with the un- 
usual air of splendor which pervades everything 
coming within the scope of your eye. The in- 
terior of the church is constructed somewhat 
after the plan of our amphitheatres, with circular 
pews of solid mahogany, in the centre of which 
rises a large and costly organ, of octagonal 
shape, with a high pointed roof. The organist, 
and, in fact, all the male portion of the choir, 
are graced with long beards, which descend 
quite to their waists. The female singers are 
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attired in short-waisted white dresses, with old 
style Quaker bonnets and green veils, which are 
thrown back while singing, exposing to view 
many a sweet, bright face. I left the church at 
the conclusion of the service, highly impressed 
with the novel scenes I had witnessed. 

Leaving Asbton-under-line on the following 
morning, I took the road through Mosely into 
Yorkshire. As I advanced, the scenery about 
me grew wilder and more irregular every mo- 
ment. After riding a couple of leagues or s0, 
I entered upon a desolate heath, called Booth- 
deen, which extends for several miles along the 
road on either hand. The road all through this 
region is covered with pulverized limestone, 
which contrasts oddly enough with the gloomy 
aspect of the heath. On either hand, at short 
intervals, are to be seen high granite posts, 
which were planted on purpose, no doubt, to 
guide travellers during severe snow storms, or 
in the darkness of night. To ride through such 
a spot, even in broad daylight, will create in the 
breast of the traveller a feeling of homesickness. 
To add to my general discomfiture, before I 
could distance this gloomy region of country (I 
ehould shudder to cross it unarmed after night- 
fall), it began to drizzle, and then to rain stead- 
fly, and by the time I had reached the nearest 
house—which proved to be an inn—I might 
easily have wrung from my clothes a gallon of 
water. 

‘The Spaw Inn, as the sign swinging in front 
betokened, was standing alone, within a pistol- 
eliot of the heath, and surrounded by a few acres 
of beautifal green upland—such as might not 
have been expected in such close proximity with 
this sterile locality. A little beyond, with a 
shady lane leading to it from the main road, is 
still to be seen the ruins of an old gibbet; and 
between that and the inn is the famous Spaw 
Spring—famous among the peasantry for miles 
around for'certain curative properties, which it 
is believed to possess, and from which the inn 
properly derives its name. 

On entering the inn, I found several persons 
assembled, who, like myself, had been driven 
thither by the rain. The landlord was a large, 
rosy-cheeked man, with comfort and good cheer 
palpably written in his face. To judge from his 
appearance, he could not have fallen much short 
of twenty stone weight. Mach new arrival—for 
there were several who presented their dripping 
persons after me—seemed to give our host addi- 
tional satisfaction ; for, to jadge from the merry 
twinkle of his eye, as well as to the hearty wel- 
come which he gave to each of us on entering, 
he could not have been otherwise than pleased 





that the rain had favored him with so goodly a 
company. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good!” 
he would say, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

There was one sturdy fellow present, named 
Jake Hasp, whom, with the exception of my- 
self, everybody seemed to know, and who seem- 
ed to know everybody.. He was just then pre- 
paring to launch out into a story, which might 
be supposed to be of no little interest, to judge 
from the half dozen eager faces that surrounded 
him. 

“T tell you what, boys,” said he, “ the Padfoot 
would frighten the stontest hearted man in Bag- 
land, with his great saucer-like eyes. I saw one, 
and I wouldn’t wish to see the like again.” 

“ Pehaw !” said the landlord, interrupting him, 
“who do you suppose will believe that story t 
The Padfoot is too big a dose for modern Eng- 
lishmen to swallow. JI tell you there’s no such 
thing, Jake.” 

“Well, then, I tell you there is,” answered 
Jake, stoutly; “for I’ve seen it, and what I’ve 
seen with my eyes—you see I’ve eyes, don’t 
ye %—I believe, I do.” 

“Yes; but you might have been drinking 
pretty freely, as you do sometimes, and then 
you might have imagined anything.” 

“No, no; it’s no such thing, now. I saw it 
as plain as I see you.” 

“Well, never mind; tell how it was,” said 
one of his auditors. “I’m ready to listen to it; 
Ibe!” 

** Well, it’s not much of a story,” answered 
Jake. “It’s not equal to Suirs’ yarn about the 
old gibbet up yonder” (Suirs was the landlord), 
“but such as it is, ’'ve hulf a mind to tell it. 
Like enough it’s better than no story at all ona 
rainy day.” 

“Yes; and like enough Suirs will tell his, 
then,” added another of the company. “ Suirg’ 
version of the ‘legend’ is said to be tip top, and 
if the rain continues we'll have it out of him 
somehow.” 

“ That we will,” persisted a second ; “so out 
with it. Blaze away, Jake!” 

“Well, I’d been down at Manchester for a 
couple of days, and was just coming home, d’ye 
see,” pursued Jake. “Perhaps I might have 
drinked pretty freely while I was there—I don’t 
say I didn’t ; but I was as sober as a beadle for 
the fall of an hour before reaching home. I’d 
often listened to stories of the Padfoot, but I’d 
never seen one at that time, and what was more, 
I had no great faith to believe in them either. 
Well, there’s a lonesome Hog about a mile from 
my house, through which I had to pass, and in 
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the centre of the bog—as near as I can guess— 
there’s an old log bridge which crosses the 
stream ; and I’d been over it a thousand times, 
day and night, and at all seasons, but had never 
thought of seeing the Padfoot, nor nothing like 
it. Well, it hadn’t been dark very long when I 
came in sight of it, and what should I see but a 
black object standing by the roadside, just at 
one comer, as you would pass on to the bridge. 
‘I didn’t take much account of this circumstance, 
and so I kept trudging along ; but when I came 
within a few feet of the object, where I could see 
it plain, it just wheeled round, facing me, and 
then I knew from the descriptions given by those 
‘who had seen it, that the thing before me was 
none other than the Padfoot. It had a monster 
head, with great flaming eyes, and the body was 
less in stature than a dwarf’s. I was near sink- 
{ng to the earth with fright; for every time I 
attempted to move a peg, the terrible eyes would 
roll round on me, till I felt the very blood in my 
heart freering. How I managed to get past that 
dreadfal bridge, I don’t know; but when I did 
get by, if I didn’t—if I didn’t run, then it’s no 
matter!” 

A variety of opinions were now offered, but 
{n the main, the story was credited, and as the 
rain still continued to pour down freely, there 
was soon after an urgent call for the landlord’s 
etory. 

Our host had never thought proper to dignify 
his narrative with a title, although, for the last 
half century, it had served him as a staple article 
of entertainment. And on similar occasions 
with the present, the “Legend of the Spaw Inn” 
had no doubt beguiled the wearisome moments 
of many a gloomy inn-bound traveller, who, 
like myself, had been called upon to linger for a 
day within the sterile borders of Boothdeen 
Heath. The legend, with the kind permission 
of the reader, and the usual license granted to 
story-tellers, shall be told after my own fashion, 
for convenience sake, discarding the old style 
method of putting words in the mouth of a 
second person. 





Further back than even the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant” dates, there resided in the 
ancient and opulent city of Manchester an old 
gentleman, who possessed from inheritance con- 
siderable landed property in Yorkshire. His 
name was Matthew Sheil. He had an only son, 
with whom he was associated at this time in 
business; and although he, as well as others, 
persisted in advising to the contrary, the senior 
Sheil, though now on the verge of threescore- 
and-ten, was yet in the habit, as he hed been for 


forty years before, of riding into Yorkshire, soli- 
tary and alone, once a year, to look after his 
rent-roll. The business on those important an- 
nual occasions usually occupied him about four 
days in its transaction. Being of a grasping, 
miserly disposition, he had preferred not only the 
danger, but the trouble of the thing, rather than 
spare the stipend which a local agent, however 
trifling the charge, would require to accomplish 
the same important end. 

During the last few years of his life, the sqp 
had constantly upbraided him with the folly of 
the thing, telling him that he would be robbed, 
and possibly murdered, if he went on in the 
same way, and advising him to place the busi- 
ness either in his hands or in those of some re- 
spectable agent, who would do equally as well. 
But no reason or objection that could be urged, 
was of sufficient importance to prevent him from 
pursuing the same course which he had marked 
out for himself so many years before, and from 
which, whether in rain or shine, he had never 
once deviated. 

“Tt wuid be suir foully tu throw away as 
mouch as thaut, when I caun do it joust as well, 
T’ve doun it these forty year an’ muir, and never 
was molested yet !”” 

Such was the old gentleman’s parting salute 
on the occasion of his last visit into Yorkshire. 
On this occasion the son felt more than his usual 
disquietude, and after fretting away the first two 
days of his father’s absence, he grew so uneasy 
on the third that he determined to take the road 
in the direction of Yorkshire, and meet him on* 
his return. The old gentleman, during these 
yearly visits, had made his head-quarters at the 
Spaw Inn, riding all day among his tenantry, 
and returning thither at night. On the morning 
of the fourth day he invariably started on his 
return, so that the son knew that on the evening 
of the third, if nothing should have happened to 
him, he would be most likely to meet him there. 
Accordingly he hurried on and arrived at the 
inn in safety, just at nightfall. On entering, he 
discovered two men, seated on a bench, with a 
loaf of bread and a pot of beer between them. 
They were rather hard looking specimens of 
that turbulent class of people which infest large 
manufacturing towns, creating discontent among 
the multitude of operatives, otherwise miserable 
enough, which swarm those noisy, greasy and 
begrimmed localities. 

The first care of young Sheil was to make in- 
quiries of the landlord respecting his father, and 
then to see that his horse was properly cared for; 
for he had ridden pretty sharply during the last 
five miles, not having much relished the idea of 
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walking his horse through the gloomy region of 
Boothdeen. 

“He left the inn this morning rather earlier 
than usual,” answered the landlord, “ saying that 
he had much business yet to transact; but he 
thought he should get through in season to reach 
here by sunset, or a little after. He will be here 
very shortly now, I think. I have always thought 
it strange, however, that the old gentleman will 
still persist in riding round the country in this 
fashion, and at his time of life, too. Why, it is 
Rally dangerous now ; I should hardly think of 
such a thing myself, as stoutas Iam. But he 
don’t seem to mind it—not a bit! And yet I 
suppose 8 great many, besides his tenants, know 
what he is about?” 

“Yos; but it is useless to reason with him,” 
answered the son, “for he will do it. There is 
no doubt but he will continue the same practice 
as long as he lives, or at least as long as he is 
able to get about. It was my anxiety on this 
account that induced me to visit Yorkshire to- 
day. I expect nothing but that he will be made 
away with on some of these occasions.” 

«Does he usually collect a very large amount 
daring these visits?” inquired the landlord, 
carelessly. ‘ 

“ Yes; too much for an old man like him to 
carry, who is totally unable to defend himself. 
He usually returns with about a thousand 
pounds.” ; 

The two men seated on the bench here ex- 
changed glances. ; 

“ Well, he is very foolish to do it, that’s all I 
can say for him,” responded the landlord, with 
an ominous shake of the head. ‘I suppose he 


will return through Boothdeen Heath as safe as” 


he will on any other part of the road from Hali- 
fax, however. I have never heard of anything 
happening on the moor.” 

Here the two men arose, and after settling for 
their loaf and pot of beer, quietly withdrew from 
the inn. 

Afver they were gone, the son remarked that 
he felt such @ sensation of uneasiness that he 
should wait but half an hour longer before he 
again took the road. It had grown quite dark 
since his arrival, and the darkness had tended 
more than ever to increase his anxiety. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the landlord ad- 
vised him by all means to wait till after it had, 
before venturing into the heath. 

For some minutes succeeding the last remark, 
young Sheil continued to pace up and down the 
room in a restless, abstracted manner. Some 
three quarters of an hour might have possibly 
elapsed since the departure of the two men, and 
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the heralds of the moon had just rolled their 
first wave of light into the hungry gulf of dark- 
ness, when the silence without became broken 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming swiftly 
along the heath. 

“That is the old gentleman!” exclaimed the 
landlord, throwing open the door, and peering 
out into the darkness. “I should know the pe- 
culiar sound of the horse’s hoofs among a regi- 
ment of troopers. I never knew him to ride so 
before, thongh! I think he must have been 
alarmed at something. Why, he is driving at a 
fearfal rate !”” 

The dull clatter of the horse’s hoofs now grew 
louder and more distinct every moment. So in- 
tense was the anxiety of young Sheil that he 
was forced to lean against the door for support. 
In his present distempered state of mind, every 
additional sound seemed more than ever the 
premonition of evil. Nearer and nearer it ap- 
proached, louder and louder rose the ringing, 
clattering hoof-notes, as though the very silence 
had suspended breath to add intensity to dread. 
In a moment after, the outline of a horse was 
visible. It approached ; it entered the gate—it 
was riderless ! 

Without a word, the landlord ran into the 
kitchen, rallying the groom and post-boy, who 
had retired thither to gossip with the cook, and 
procuring lanterns, they all started, in great 
alarm, towards the heath. Young Sheil, in his 
anxiety, did not wait for the rest, but springing 
into the saddle, turned his horse’s head, and 
spurred madly down the hill, and along the 
Halifax road. For about five minutes he con- 
tinued to ride with unabated fury, when sudden- 
ly the horse stopped, elevated his head, snuffed 
the air two or three times, and then snorted vig- 
orously. Young Sheil stretched forward over 
the saddle-bow, and gazed along the road. Not 
a dozen paces in advance of him lay a dark fig- 
ure, outstretched and motionless, by the roadside. 
He sprang from the horse, while a sudden pang 
of dread shot through his heart, and feebly seiz- 
ing the bridle rein, he moved forward with trem- 
bling steps. On reaching the object, it proved 
to be the body of a man, and on closer examina- 
tion, the son could no longer doubt that he now. 
beheld the dead body of his father! At first, he 
conjectured that the borse might have taken 
fright at something, so as to have thrown the old 
gentleman, who, at his time of life, might have 
been easily killed by the fall. But this idea was 
speedily dissipated on the arrival of the rest with 
the lanterns ; for they found the skull of the old 
man fractured, and beside him lay the club which 
had probably been used in accomplishing the 
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bloody work. A little distance off lay the old 
gentleman’s pistol, which, for some reason, had 
not been discharged. 

From appearances, there seemed to have been 
something of a struggle, as there was blood to 
be seen for several yards around the spot where 
he now lay: His pockets had been rifled of 
everything in the shape of money, and the mur- 
derers had so far made good their retreat. Sus- 
Picion naturally fastened itself on the two men 
who had overheard the conversation between the 
younger Sheil and the landlord, and during the 
next two or three days, Boothdeen Heath, and 
the adjacent country, were pretty thoroughly 
ransacked by police runners from Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, and other large places; but all efforts 
to discover the perpetrators of the foul deed 
proved utterly abortive in every instance, and 
after a short time the excitement gradually wore 
away, and nothing farther was heard or said of 
the murder. 

Fifteen years passed away, and the circum- 
stances connected with the Boothdeen tragedy 
were well nigh forgotten. The son had succeed- 
ed to the estates in Yorkshire, and like his father 
had kept on the practice of visiting his tenantry 
once a year. This was not done, however, from 
any penurious motive. Nothing of that kind 
had ever influenced the actions of the younger 
Sheil; but he felt an unconquerable desire to 
fathom the mystery, and there was a feeling that 
told him he could never expect to do it by re- 
maining in Manchester. To him, there was 
melancholy interest associated with the Spew 
Inn, and as often as he visited Yorkshire he was 
sure to remain there over night, when, betwixt 
him and the host, the old topic of the murder 
was sure to be revived, and not unfrequently 
discussed and speculated upon till a late hour of 
the night. 

On the occasion to which we refer, he had just 
returned from Halifax, as far as the Spaw Inn, 
where he had previously arranged to stop over 
night. The landlord was standing at the door 
when he drove up, and he remarked to him be- 
fore they entered the inn, that he had been think- 
ing it over, and it was now just fifteen years ago 
to-day since his father was murdered on the 
heath. While they were conversing, they ob- 
served a man approaching the inn in the oppo- 
site direction. He was dreased in a threadbare 
suit of black; was very pale, and seemingly 
touch exhausted. There was a jaded, careworn 
expression about the face, and a restless, anx- 
ious look about the eye, which would be taken 
in at a glance by the most casual observer. He 
might have been fifty years of age, though the 





cadaverous aspect of his features, and the gen- 
eral emaciation of the body, might have led any 
one to pronounce him much older. He approach- 
ed the landlord, and desired to know if he could 
be accommodated with a room by himself, as it 
was his present intention to stop at the inn for a 
few days. 

The landlord readily conceded to the require- 
ments of the stranger, whom he immediately 
conducted to a room adjoining his own sleeping 
apartment. During the time thus occupied, 
young Sheil had been standing in a maze of be- 
wilderment. He had seen that face before. He 
had seen it somewhere under peculiar and trying 
circumstances—but where? It was sometime 
before he could obtain the real clue to his 
thoughts, but when it came, a blaze of startling 
intelligence shot out from every feature of his 
face, which was speedily followed by an unearth- 
ly pallor, and a sharp, nervous compression of 
the lips. When he entered the inn, the landlord 
expressed his surprise at the sudden change in- 
his appearance, and desired to know if he was 
unwell. 

“No, I am not,” responded Sheil; “but I” 
have an odd request to make, which, if it is a 
possible thing, you must comply with. It is 
nothing less than that you appoint my sleeping 
Toom next to this stranger’s. I allude to the 
one who has just arrived.” 

“Tt is rather of an odd fancy,” replied the 
host, curiously ; “but if my bedroom will an- 
swer your purpose—it is the only room adjoin- 
ing the stranger’s—it shall be placed at your 
disposal.” : 

“Thank you; it will do very well,” answered 
Sheil; “but you need not mention it—what I 
have said—to any one. I have particular rea- 
sons for being cautions.” 

The stranger, who had retired to his room on ' 
first entering, did not again make his'appearance 
below stairs, but on the plea of fatigue or indis- 
position, had ordered supper to be served in his 
own room, thereby frustrating Sheil in his in- 
tended scratiny, which he had thought to enjoy 
at table without interruption—or, at least, with- 
out awakening any suspicions of what was then 
passing in his mind. 

The time which necessarily intervened be- 
tween this and going to-bed, was spent by young 
Sheil in fidgetty silence. If he spoke at all, it 
was only in reply to some direct question pro- 
pounded by the landlord, and when, at an early 
honr, he was shqwn up to the landlord’s room, 
he felt no inclination to court slumber. He lay 
on the outside of the bed, and listened intently 
to catch the faintest sound or movement from 
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the stranger’s room; but everything was silent 
in that qgarter. For two hours there were oc- 
casional sounds of life coming from below stairs, 
and then all was silent. The next hour seemed 
almost an age in duration. Never, during the 
whole experience of his life, could he recall any- 
thing half so protracted and painfal. 

At length there was a movement in the stran- 
ger’s room. He arose ; he could hear him when 
he stept from the bed to the floor. With sus- 
pended breath and teeth hard set, young Sheil 
continued to listen. In a few moments the oc- 
cupant moved cautiously to the door and softly 
raised the latch. He heard him creep along the 
passage, stealthily descend the stairs, open the 
street door and pass out. So silently was this 
accomplished that no one buta listener could 
have detected it. 

The instant the door was closed, Sheil sprang 
to the window, which overlooked the yard and 
out-houses. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and everything about the premises was clearly 
discernible from where he stood. In a moment 
the stranger passed round the corner and came 
fully out in the moonlight. Here, for an instant, 
he paused, and looked anxiously around and up 
at the windows. Sheil drow back into the shad- 
ow of the room, but still continued to watch his 
movements narrowly. After satisfying himself 
that no one was astir about the inn, the stranger 
passed off into one of the out-buildings, and pre- 
sently re-appeared, carrying in his hand a spade, 
which he swung over his shoulder, and then 
paseed off with cautious steps in the direction of 
the heath, on the Halifax road. 

The precise moment for action had now arriv- 
ed, and with a palpitating heart, young Sheil 
crept down stairs, and drew his boots on in the 
open air. He then started off in hot pursuit of 
his object, keeping as much as possible within 
the shadow of the dwarf trees and bushes which 
grew by the roadside. Occasionally the stranger 
would pause and look about him anxiously, as 
though he more than half suspected some one 
was dogging him; and then, as if re-assured, he 
would move stealthily on again. In this way 
they continued on for nearly a mile. During 
this time, however, they had not followed the 
Halifax road, but had struck off to the left and 
entered on a more elevated part of the heath. 
At length the stranger paused, and Sheil, who 
was not twenty rods behind him, sank down in 
the shelter of a clump of bushes, where he could 
safely sit and observe the other’s movements. 
At first he began by making a careful examina- 
tion of the ground, stirring the leaves all about, 
and peering down at the same time like one who 
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is in anxions search to discover some coveted 
object. 

“This can’t be the spot, though I could have 
almost sworn it was,” said the stranger, speaking 
alond for the first time, and advancing directly 
towards the bush where Sheil was sitting. ‘Ha! 
ha! here it is—here are the very stones! I 
should have known it if I had had my eyes 
open!’ And the next moment he kicked over 
the stones, and struck his spade into the ground. 
He then nervously threw up a few shovels’ full 
of earth, after which he stooped and picked up 
something, held it up in the moonlight (it was a 
small bag), and shook it. Sheil knew by the 
dull, clinking sound which followed the motion, 
that the bag contained specie of some descrip- 
tion; and satisfied upon this point, he hastily 
but cautiously beat a retreat to the inn, where 
he arrived some moments before the other. 

He watched him on his return, and saw him 
replace the spade in the shed. He saw him 
when he came out from the shed; he saw him 
pass round the corner; heard him ascend the 
stairs cautiously, and enter the room, undress, 
and get into bed. Then all was silent. Afr 
listening for some time, and becoming satisied 
that the stranger had fallen asleep, he descended 
softly, and groping his way to the room which 
the landlord occupied, requested him to get up 
immediately. 

In a few minutes the host appeared, rubbing 
his eyes, and wondering very much if his guest 
was in his right senses. 

“ Hush!” said Sheil, interrupting him, just on 
the point of speaking ; ‘as I am a living man, I 
have this night discovered my father’s murderer!” 

The landlord was so astonished at this uncx- 
pected declaration that he came near dropping 
the candle which he held. 

“Who ?—who ?” he managed to stammer out. 

“The stranger !—the stranger !”’ responded 
Sheil, who was scarcely less excited than the host. 
“T can’t stop to tell you how, for I must be in 
Halifax as quick as it is possible for a horse to 
take me there. But there must be no noise 
made. Let the post-boy be called quickly; but 
don’t for your life mention a word of my suspi- 
cioas to any one. Everything must depend on 
secrecy and despatch ; for if there was tho least 
Movement made to excite his suspicion, the bird 
would be flown ere my return.” 

With these injunctions, the landlord roused 
the post-boy, and in ten minutes after, Sheil was 
on the road to Halifax. 

On reaching Halifax, his first care was to pro- 
cure a warrant for the stranger’s arrest; and 
then in company with two of the police, started 
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back with all haste to the inn. The sun had but 
just arisen when they drove into the yard, and 
the stranger was just coming down stairs. 
colored slightly on perceiving them, but in 
moment after the habitual pallor retarned—the 
same haggard, emaciated look—the same rest- 
esa expression of the night before, 

On a signal from Sheil, one of the officers ap- 
proached to arrest him; but mo sooner did the 
stranger perceive his intention, than he drew a 
pistol which he had hitherto concealed, and dis- 
charged it full at him. The ball grazed the offi- 
oer’s shoulder, but did no further damage to any 
one, and in a moment after, the stranger was 
effectually secured and handcuffed. Hoe was 
then conveyed to Halifax, where he underwent 
an examination before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted hima for trial at the next assizes. During 
the time whieh elapsed between the examination 
and trial, Stephen Breck (such was the stranger's 
Rame) continued doggedly indifferent to all per- 
suasion on the part of others in reference to the 
confession of his crime. He had held no confer- 
ence with Sheil, and therefore did not know the 
natare of the testimony which he would bear 
against him, bat congratulated himself, up to 
the moment of his trial, with the presumption 
that no evidence could be brought against him 
eufficient to warrant his conviction. The testi- 
mony of the landlord and groom—the past-boy 
had died-shortly after the murder—tended in no 
‘way to excite his alarm; but when Sheil was 
called, and stated im a clear and unshaken voice 
that he recognised in the prisoner on the night 
of his last arrival at the Spaw Inn, one of those 
very persons whom he had seen there on the 
night of his father’s murder, and on whom, at 
that time, the euspicion of the crime had so nat- 
urally fastened itself, the prisoner bogan to ex- 
hibit some symptoms of alarm. When he went 
on still farther, and stated what had subsequent- 
ly transpired, how he had watched his move- 
ments, and had afterwards followed him into the 


heath, etc., the guilt and terror of the prisoner, 


became so manifest as to satisfy every one who 
might have hitherto entertained doubts of his 
guilt, of his participation in the crime.. Suffice 
it to aay, that the jury, after a very brief deliber- 
ation, returned a verdict of guilty, and the pris- 
oner was sentenced to be gibbeted on the very 
spot where he had buried the money. 

‘When the murderer, Stephen Breck, became 
satisfied that there was no Iénger any hope for 
him, his whole demeanor changed, and he made 
the following free confession of his crime: 

“Twas born in Leeds, where I continued to 
reside up to the time of my father’s death, which 
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occurred when I was not yet sixteen years of 
age. From Leeds I removed with my ather 
and a younger sister to Manchester, where wo 
began life in the mill. I remained there long 
enough to see my sister consigned to the grave, 
a victim to the wear and tear of such a life—ity 
maddening, whirling, incessant clatter, bringing 
death into a thousand families, that a few insig~ 
nificant cotton lorda might be suffered to roll in 
affluence, lording-it over, or crushing out the great 
mass of life which lay shrinking or grovelling. 
at their feet. From that hour I became eloquent 
on the subject of reform. If I was wronged, or 
if I saw another wronged, I rebuked them open- 
ly fer the wrong. If they struck me, I returned 
the blow with interest. I was reported as a dan- 
gerous, turbulent and rebellious person. I be- 
came an outcast, and in company with others 
similarly situated to myself, I led anything but 
8 praiseworthy life. 

“Tthen started on foot, in company with a 
friend, for the purpose of proeuring work in 
some of the smaller towns. We arrived at the 
Spaw Inn just at nightfall, where we had thought 
of stopping till the next day ; but the conversa- 
tion which we there heard, between the landlord 
and the old man’s son, decided us in our wicked 
courses. We left the inn, pretending we were 
obliged to get on to Halifax ; but no sooner had 
we entered on the heath than we made the rash 
resolve to waylay and rob the old gentleman. 
We did not thirst for his blood —we only desired 
to get possession of his money. 

“Scarcely had we arranged our plan, when 
we heard the old man approaching. I advanced 
ahead of my companion and accosted him in 
regard to the distance to Halifax. He answered 
‘seven miles,’ but did not think proper to draw 
rein. I then seized the horse by the bridle, and 
my companion advanced with a club. No soon-, 
er did the old man perceive our intention than 
he drew a pistol, which I succeeded in knocking 
from his hand before he could discharge it. We 
then dragged him from his horse, and gave him 
to understand that his only chance of escape de- 
pended on his yielding up his money ; but his 
love for the base metal predominated over every- 
thing like fear for his personal safety, and so he 
positively refused to submit to eur demands. 
We felt that time was precious, and knew that it 
would not answer to parley much longer with a 
person so miserly as to sell his life rather than 
endure the agony of a separation from the 
smallest fraction of his possessions. We then 
endeavored to rifle his pockets of their contents, 
but the old man fought us desperately, shouting 
‘murder! murder!’ with all his strength. My 
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companion strove to choke him into silence, but 
in the attempt got his fingers somehow between 
the old man’s teeth. The next instant, before I 
could interfere, my friend caught up his club and 
dealt the old man a crushing blow over the head. 
He straightened back with a groan, but gave us 
no further trouble. We soon succeeded in get- 
ting possession of a bag of gold, which he car- 
tied secreted about his person, and dragging him 
to the roadside, we left him there, and then struck 
off into the heath. After wandering about for 
some time, we ran afoul of a den where some 
wild animal had burrowed, but which was now 
deserted; and gathering together some bushes, 
we crept in and covered up the opening. Here 
we continued cooped up for four days, at the 
expiration of which time hunger drove us from 
our hiding-place. 

“On quitting our retreat, we made an equal 
division of the spoils, and agreed to separate, 
each taking a different route. We had in all 
about four hundred guineas each when we part- 
ed. My companion I have never seen since. I 
do not know where he went, or whether he is 
now alive. He was naturally well disposed, but 
withal hasty and impetuous, and easily rendered 
desperate by injustice. I think from my previ- 
ous knowledge of his character that he has long 
since repented of his crime, and therefore his 
name shall be kept a secret. 

“« After separating from my friend, I journeyed 
on for several miles, when the idea occurred to 
me, if I should be suspected, and so large an 
amount of money be found about me, that the 
circumstance of itself might lead to my convic- 
tion. I therefore determined to go instantly 
back and bury a portion of my ill-gotten store 


near the spot where the crime had been commit- 


ted. It seems now as thongh some higher pow- 
er than human understanding directed me back 
to that fatal spot, that in rovisiting it in after 
years it might leatl to my final detection. I re- 
served only a hundred guineas for present uses, 
and buried the rest on my return to the heath. 
I then made the best of my way to Liverpool, 
where I secured a steerage passage on board a 
packet just on the eve of sailing, and bound to 
New York. 

“In New York I was robbed during a fit of 
intoxication of every farthing I possessed. Va- 
rious were the obstacles and disappointments 
which I encountered in the New World. Noth- 
ing which I undertook seemed to prosper. I 
became at first disheartened, gradually my health 
became jmpaired, and for fourteen years I led a 
most miserable and precarious existence. One 
year ago I made up my mind to return to Eng- 
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land, dig up my buried treasure, and retire to 
some obscure village or hamlet, and spend the 
greiner of my days in peace and quiet. But 

justice in this has forestalled my intentions, and 
I am now sentenced to expiate my crime on the 
gibbet.” 

A few weeks after rendering the foregoing 
confession, Stephen Breck was conveyed from 
the jail to the gibbet, which had previously been 
erected in that part of Boothdeen where the trag- 
edy had been enacted—was confined therein, 
with a loaf of bread and a small tank of water 
just in front of him, but so placed that he could 
not reach it; and there for many days the physi- 
cal agony of the poor wretch was protracted, till 
death, the result of starvation, ensued. It is 
generally believed by those who are familiar with 
the legend, that Stephen Breck was fourteen 
days in the gibbet before yielding up his life. 
Then the vultures and birds of prey came and 
pecked away the mouldy loaf and the putrid 
flesh of the murderer, till nothing but a skeleton 
remained encased in the iron folds of the gibbet. 
Years paseed, and the bones gradually crumbled 
into dust, and the four winds of heaven swept 
them away to mingle with their mother earth. 

Thus ended the landlord’s “Legend of the. 
Spaw Inn.” I visited the spot the next day, 
but so many years have since elapsed, that but 
little of the old gibbet now remains. 





BUSY BY STEAM. 


One of the busiest p! in the world is a rail 
Toad station about starting time. Some come 
early, and some are always late; but whether 

rompt or tardy, every one has something to do. 

‘o purchase a paper, to get a cup of coffee, to 
have a trunk labelled—or, greater work than all, 
to get a ticket—are duties that require time ; and 
all these little things have to be done when only 
a few minutes of sand are left in the hour glass. 
Here are fat old ladies and pale-faced men; sin- 

le women and sit men; persons with fam- 
ilies and people without, young and old, sad and 
happy, the sensible and the dreamers are all pres- 
ent, and have a journey before them. me 
open windows and some shut thom ; carpet bags 
are hung up, bundles are upon the seats, and news- 
papers are unfolded, and everything is being pre- 
pared. A great many last words said; messages 
rattle on both sides, hands are shaken, kisses are 
exchanged and away we go.—Railroad Journal. 
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Srezv Toors.—In making tools, the artist is 
directed by the color of the steel while heating. 
The different colors direct, in tempering, to @ 
standard. When seeel is too hard, it will not do 
for tools intended to have a fine edge, because it 
will soon become notched, and if too soft it will 
too easily bend. Purple is the color for gravers,. 
or tools used to work inthe metals. Blue is the 
color for springs and instruments for cutting soft 
substances, such as leather, etc.—Scientific Am. 
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SONG TO INEZ. 


BY PRANK YORISTER. 


‘The winds of heaven are free! 
‘hey brook no mean control; 
Fearlessly bounds my heart to thee, 
As a steed to reach the goal. 


The skies are bright and pure— 
I dream of heaven and thee; 

Gazing in their pearly depths, 
Thy angel form I see. 


‘The flowers of earth are fair— 
The broezes toy among; 

Gently as float the sephyrs there, 
‘Ye breezes bear my song. 


The birds sing gladsome songs, 
The echoes catch the stream ; 

Will Ines listen unto mine, 
And echo back again? 


The grave is dark and deep! 
The heavens are high above; 

When the weary heart lies down to sleep, 
‘Will Ines weep in love? 
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BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 
“ Hosen!” said Mr. Thomas Spencer to him- 
setf, as he pulled a gray hair from his left whisker, 
“humph! I believe I am getting to be an old 
bachelor! Forty-one last birthday! and there’s 
my nephew Tom been in college two years, and 
gotengaged to Emma Marsden, whose mother, 
I believe, was in love with me once, and I should 
not wonder if I was just a little bit taken with 
her. Positively, I am getting along in life some. 
Now it seems but two or three years since I 
‘went to brother Harry’s wedding, but it must be 
at least twenty, for Tom is in college and Jenny 
besa beau. (Whew! three gray hairs over the 
left temple!) Now it was silly in Harry to mar- 
ry so young, before he got anything ahead, though 
he has done pretty well, considering he has had 
the drawback of a wife and family all along, yet 
he has not half so much money as I'now (that 
staff I got of Barton does not help my hair a bit, 
and there is a bald place coming). Well, it is 
rather lonesome being a bachelor when all one’s 
friends are married, or dead, or something of the 
sort. I believe I must go and get married, too. 
Pity that the girls now-a-days are so homely ; not 
half so pretty as they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. : 
“Let me see, whom shall I take? There is 
Mary Barstow—her father is rich, and she is an 
only child. She is not handsome enough though 
—I am pretty good looking, myself and I must 








have beauty in a wife—her foot is decidedly too 
large, and her hands have rather a bony look 
about the knuckles—no, Mary wont do. 

“There is Susan Ray, young and pretty, but 
not rich ; I sappose she would grow crazy almost, 
with joy at the thoughts of marrying me; but I 
ought to make money when I marry. 

“ Old Gray is rich and has daughters—let me 
see—Fanny—O, she is too old—near forty, I 
guess, thirty-five at the least, and she has got 
some temper too; and Bella, and Ada, the 
second wife’s children are both engaged. 

“T guess (plague take that gray hair, the fif- 
teenth I have pulled out!) I guess I shall go and 
call on Susan Ray; ’twon’t do to be too pointed 
though in my attentions at first; I may want to, 
back out—pity they are so abominably poor. I 


shall have to support the whole family, I. 


suppose.” 

Mr. Thomas Spencer, having pulled out ell 
the gray hairs he could find in his head and 
whiskers, carefully shaved his upper lip, parted, 
his hair with mathematical exactness, put on an 
embroidered shirt, a faultless vest, elegant coat, 
and white kid gloves, drenched his handkerchief 
in patchonli, and started for Mr Ray’s domicile. 

Susan Ray and Jenny Spencer sat at the win- 
dow, deep in confidential converse, as Mr. 
Thomas Spencer came down the street and ap- 
proached the house, for Susan and Jenny were 
inseparable friends and schoolmates. 

“ There’s your uncle, Jenny!” exclaimed Su- 
san, “ how nice and elegant he looks! Which is 
the oldest, he, or your father ?”” 

“Father, I believe,” was Jenny’s answer. 

“Don’t you pity poor old bachelors? I do; 
nothing to care for, and nobody to care for them,”” 
said Susan. 

“©, Uncle Thomas’ doesn’t need any pity, 
Sue,” replied Jenny, “he is perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and thinks father was very foolish 
to get married; he cares about furniture and 
dress, and then he has got a tame parrot and 8 
pair of rabbits to care for him. But as I was 
saying, Henry Jones told me it was a fact about 
Charley Harcourt and Ada Gray, that they were 
engaged, and would be married in spite of her 
father’s opposition and—” 

“Jenny, I declare your uncle has just rang! 
Do you suppose he has come for you?” 

“T hope not; I wont go down unless he asks 
for me.” 

Susan went down in great amazement, when 
told that Mr. Thomas Spencer had asked for her, 
and when he invited her to accompany him upon 
a grand sleighing excursion the next day, she 
asked if Jenny was going. 
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“T suppose so,” was his reply. 

“Then I shall be very happy to go!” said 
Susan. 

Mr. Spencer took his leave, rather puzsled to 
know what Jenny’s going had to do with his es- 
corting Susan. 

Susan, too, was still more puzzled, when she 
found, on returning to Jenny, that she was going 
with Henry Jones, and not with her uncle, and 
the idea of riding with Mr. Spencer alone seemed 
too formidable to be entertained for a moment. 
Still worse did she feel about it, when about an 
hour later, William Clark, a young man whom 
she liked very much, called to invite her to ac 
company him with the same party. 

“Too bad, Jenny! too bad, isn’t it? Here 
T’ve been and promised to go with your old 
bachelor uncle, and can’t go with William!” 
‘and forthwith poor Susan began to cry. 

“ Sue, you will make yourself sick,” said Jenny, 
“crying 80.” 

“ Good ! so I will, Jenny, and you tell Henry 
just how it was, and Henry will tell William, 
and so I will stay at home, and it will all tarn 
out right.” 

So Miss Susan, whom Mr. Thomas Spencer 
supposed to be wild with joy atthe thoughts of 
receiving a little attention from so wealthy and 
distinguished an individual as himself, was actu- 
ally crying herself sick at the thoughts of being 
obliged, on his account, to decline the pleasure 
of a drive with a homely, red-headed youth, with 
a genial heart and busy brain, it is true, but not 
more than ten dollars cash in his pocket. 

‘When Jenny went home that evening, she 
carefally placed upon her uncle’s table a note, the 
purport of which was, that indisposition would 
prevent Susan’s having the pleasure of riding 
with him the next day. * 

“‘Indisposition,’ hey!” almost shouted our 
bachelor friend, ‘what the ——” we will leave 
the rest of his exclamations a blank, as they were 
hardly suited for “ears polite.” Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning sew him on the way 
to invite Mary Barstow to ride with him. He 
was there rebuffed by the »ews that she was 
engaged. 

“ Engaged, is she?” muttered our hero to him- 
self. ‘“ Well, so I heard a good while ago, but 
didn’t believe it; one is indisposed, and ’tother 
engaged—pursuit of a lady under difficulties—now 
I vow I will get some girl to go with me on this 
sleigh ride, and I will get married, too, to some- 
body. Mary and Susan will both cry their eyes 
out, when they find that one of them might have 
been the happy and fortunate bride; they think 
I am not in earnest, only flirting a little, I sup- 
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pose ; my day for that is over—too many gray 
hairs coming, haven’t time—hope those silly 
girls have not spied them yet, I pick them allout 
every morping. 

“Thave it, I’ go down and talk with old 
Gray ; he hates Harcourt like sin, ever since be 
—well, I wont call no names—got the better of 
Harcourt’s father in that land trade; he’ll let 
Ada go with me, I know, rather than with 
Charley. After all, Ada is prettier than Susan, 


and her father is richer than Mary’s. She looks 
8 little as Emma Mareden’s ‘used to, too.” 
Mr. Gray sat in his eounting-foom calculating 


his gains. Mr. Gray was looking very cross in- 
deed, because his daughter Ada was invited to 
the great sleigh ride by Charley Harcourt, and 
he did not want her to go with him, although the 
only protest he could allege for refusing his con- 
sent was, that he did not like him. Mr. Gray, 
however, was always very affable and polite to 
Mr. Spencer, and welcomed him with great cor- 
diality as he entered the countiag-room “‘on pri- 
vate business.” 

Gray sent his clerk out of earshot, and then 
told Mr. Spencer that he was just thinking of 
calling on him to propose their going into part- 
nership. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, “‘ but we 
will talk about that some other time. I have 
come this morning to confer about going into 
partnership with one of your daughters; I think 
it is about time for me to get married.” 

“Yes; Spencer, my boy, so it is,” retammed 
the old gentleman, “and my Fanny will be just 
the wife for you ; just the right age, steady, and 
a capital house-keeper ; she more than saves her 
board and clothes by her good management. To 
be sure she is a little prim, sort of old maidish, 
but she'll get over that, and will make a first rate 
wife. Spencer, my boy,I congratulate you, I 
congratulate Fanny, I congratalate myself!” 

“But, my dear sir,” faltered Mr. Spencer, “ it 
was not Fanny that I had in my mind. Sheisa 
fine girl, I own, but Ada was the one I meant.” 

“ Ada! O, well, thatdon’t alter the case mach, 
only she wont be half so good a wife for you. 
She is romantic and sentimental. She’d rather 
read romances than stuff sausages, and eat bread 
than make it ; and then, Idon’t beligye she’d have 
you, she is bewitched by that young Harcourt, 
and I can’t compel her to marry against her will, 
you know.” 

“0, I will mat&ge that,” replied Spencer, 
“she wont refase me when she finds I am in 
earnest. I guess I shan’t suffer by comparisqn 
with Harcourt, any day. Let her go with me to 
this sleigh-rige, and I’ fix itup. Stay, a bright 

. 
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idea has just oceurred to me; Yon know our 
destination is to the town of ——, just on the 
rn line, and one mile only, from the place 

ere we stop, across the line, is the village of 
—, famous for clandestine marriages; give me 
your consent in writing, and I will engage to 
bring her home as Mrs. Spencer, this very 
evening.” 

“ Well, if you can do it with her free consent, 
you have mine and welcome. Here, 1’ll write it, 
«I, Otis Gray, of ——,in the State of ——, do 
freely and cheerfully consent to the marriage of 
my daughter with Thomas Spencer, Esq.’ Will 
that do?” 

“Yes, only you have not put in the name.” 

“Name? O, no matter for that. I consent 
you shall marry any of them, as soon as you 
please, you take your choice, or whichever you 
can get.” 

Mr. Gray went home at noon in much hap- 
pier frame of mind than he had left it in the 
morning, and informed Ada that Mr. Spencer 
would call for her at three o’clock, to take her 
upon that sleigh-ride she was so anxious for. 

Mr. Spencer went from Mr. Gray’s counting: 
toom to his brother’s house, and confided his 
whole plan to Mrs. Mary Spencer, requesting 
her to board himself and wife for = few days, un- 
til he could make some permanent arrange- 
ments, not noticing’ Jenny, who was watering 
her flowers at the otherend of the room. §o en- 
gaged was he in meking a dazzling toilet, that 
he did not observe, as he might, from his cham- 
ber windows, that Henry Jones was speedily 
called in, as he was passing the house, accidental- 
ly, of course, nor did he see him go out and join 
Harcourt in the street, nor that Harcourt soon 
called at Mr. Gray’s, nor that Jenny ran over 
there in great haste and soon came back, radiant 
with the conscious look of possessing some 
charming secret. Henry Jones was likewise 
despatched ta search out William Clark, who hed 
been very much out of sorts, ever since Susan’s 
refusal to drive with him, and the consequence 
of his interview with him was that Susan had 
another invitation from Clark, which she accept- 
ed, Jenny very properly deciding that if her un- 
cle was going to woo and marry another young 
lady during the ride, he would not notice Susan’s 
sudden recovery from her indisposition. 

Three o’clock came ; a file of single sleighs 
passed rapidly through the principal streets of 
——, on their way to ——, for & supper and a 
dance. Mr. Thomas Spencer and Ada Gray 
preceded, Henry Jones with Jenny Spencer, 
Charles Harcourt with Fanny Gray, who, for the 
first time in a dozen years, condescended to join 
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in any such “frivolous amusement,” as she 
termed such things; William Clark and Susan 
Ray, Harvey Lunt and Mary Barstow, and soon 
until twenty-eight sleighs, each containing two of 
the young folks, had passed the boundaries of 
—, and were on their way to the scene of 
festivity. 

“Miss Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, as they rode 
merrily along, “I have come to the conclusion 
that it is about time for me to get married ; what 
do you think about it?” 

“ Really, Mr. Spencer I never thought of it 
before, but now you: mention it, it seems very 
reasonable and proper.” 

“Spoken like a girl of sense, as you are; no 
foolish diffidence. Your father has given his 
consent to my marrying you, will you have me?” 

“‘ What are you worth, Mr. Spencer ?” 

“ Well, that is a sensible question, too. Your 
father told me you was romantic and not practi- 
cal, but I don’t know about that. WhatamI 
worth? why about fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Is that all you are worth, Mr. Spencer ?”’ 

. “Bless us! What's the girl thinking of? Is 
not that enough ?” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Spencer, I always ex- 
pected to marry a man worth a great deal more 
than that; but I will consider, and give you an 
answer before we go home; I will marry you un- 
Jess I have an opportunity to marry somebody 
worth more, at least, some one who can make me 
believe he is worth more.” 

“You wont see anybody to-day worth more 
than Iam, I guesa, for I could buy up, soul and 
body, every young man in this party.” 

Ads’s eyes flashed, and she seemed upon the 
point of retorting ; she however checked herself, 
and the rest of the ride was achieved in total si- 
lence. The sleighing party arrived at their des- 
tination in good time, partook of an excellent 
supper, and after one dance, in which Ada was 
Harcoart’s partner, Mr. Spencer eame to Ada 
for her decision. 

“Let me see my father’s written consent, 
first,” said she. 

He handed her the paper which she read and 
returned to him, saying : 

“T have no objections to make to it.” 

“ Then if you have no objections, slip on your 
hood and cloak, and meet me at the front door, 
where J will have the sleigh waiting. We will 
ride over the line and get married right off, and 
come back before they miss us.”” 

“But we ought to have witnesses to our mar- 
riage, ought we not, or will the justice’s certifi- 
cate be enough ?” 

“ What a head for business! Yes, ask Fanny 
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and—well, Harcourt come with her; ask Har- 
court and Fanny to come with us for witnesses, 
or stop—you ask Fanny; I will ask him.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, and two sleighs, each 
containing a lady and a gentleman, rapidly trav- 
ersed the road which crossed the State line, and 
stopped at the tavern door about a mile from the 
house they had left. 

Spencer and Harcourt assisted the ladies into 
the house, and Harcourt went in search of the 
justice, taking with him Mr. Gray’s certificate of 
his consent to the marriage, at Mr. Spencer’s 
suggestion, lest any objection should be raised by 
that functionary. 

The worthy ‘squire was soon on the spot, and 
married Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss Gray, 
before the ladies had removed their hoods and 
veils; Mr. Harcourt and the remaining Miss 
Gray signed the certificate as witnesses, and then, 
mauch to Mr. Spencer’s surprise, Mr. Harcourt 
requested the justice to perform the same service 
for himself and his lady. He did so, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer signed the certificate as wit- 
nesses for Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘When the two couple returned to the hall, they 
perceived they had scarcely been missed by their 
gay companions, so they joined them in the dance, 
which was kept up with spirit until quite a late 
hour, but Mr. Spencer was much annoyed by 
Ada’s dancing frequently with Harcourt, and 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for always refasing 
him ; and he was not particularly pleased with 
being obliged to pay so much attention to 
Fanny, as etiquette required, under the existing 
circumstances. 

The dance at last broke up, the sleighs came 
to the door, the bills were paid; the gentlemen 
helped their partners into the sleighs, and they 
soon reached their homes. 

“Sister Mary, let me introduce you to my 
wife,” said Mr. Thomas Spencer, as he ushered 
a lady, closely hooded and veiled, into Mrs. 
Mary Spencer’s parlor. He left her there for his 
sister to make her feel at home, while he went to 

‘carry his horse to the stable. When he returned, 

he found his brother, sister-in-law, and niece 
chatting merrily’ with a lady, unhooded and 
unveiled, and with the face of—Fanny ! 

“Fanny,” said he, “I am glad to see you here, 
but where is Ada?” 

“ Ada? with ber husband, I suppose,” replied 
Fanny ; “ how should I know ?” 

“Where is Mrs. Thomas Spencer, madam ?” 
vociferated the recent Benedick. ; 

“ Here, my dear,” replied Fanny, courtesying, 
at the same time handing him the certificate of 
the marriage of Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss 
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Fanny Gray, with the names of Charles Harcourt 
and Ada Gray as witnesses. 


While this interesting scene was transpiring at 
Mr. Spencer’s, Mr. Harcourt had driven to Mr. 
Gray’s. Mr. Gray was impatiently awaiting the 
return of his daughters, in order to learn Mr. 
Spencer’s success in his wooing. He was not 
surprised when Harcourt appeared at the door, 
for he supposed Fanny was his companion. 

“Has Spencer married my daughter, Har- 
court 1” was his eager inquiry. 

“Yes, and I have married your other daugh- 
ter; will you receive us, or will you disown us? 
I can give her a comfortable home, even if you 
discard us entirely!” 

“What the —” 

Blank was the good man’s state of mind, at 
this announcement, and blank had better remain 
the space we might otherwise occupy with his 
exclamations. 

“ Come, father, forgive us, and let me come 
in,” said Ada’s silvery voice from the sleigh. 
“ Spencer concluded to take Fanny, after all, and 
now weare married, it can’t be helped, you know, 
here is our certificate, witnessed by Spencer and 
Fanny.” 

“ Well, children, come in,” at length gasped 
the old man. “ Perhaps it is best as it is, after 
all; any way, we'll make the best of it. Come 
in!” 





Mr. Thomas Spencer neither fainted nor died 
on account of his slight mistake. He madea 
most exemplary husband, @ pattern of conjugal 
meekness, and Fanny was renowned farand near 
as a wonderful housewife; but there are fewer 
brown hairs on his crown and cheeks than there 
were white ones in the days of his wooing (per- 
haps it would be more critically correct to say 
day), and he is observed not toexpregs his former 
contempt for early marriages. 
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Richard Arkwright, passed the earlier part of 
his fe in the humble occupation of a barber— 
but he was fond of reading, and what proved of 
more valac to him, he had early acquired habits 
of reflection. He conceived the idea of spinnin, 
cotton by means of machinery, and notwith: 
ing he was miserably poor and friendless, not- 
withstanding he was everywhere sidiculed asa 
visionary projector, who deserved a cell ina mad- 
house, by the force of energy and application he 
succeeded in carrying his design (which has 
proved so beneficial to the human race) into 
effect—and See red by in nal the luxuries 
of wealth, and was knighted by his sovercign.— 
Portfolio. 
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TO MARY T. 





BY WALTER DRUMMORD. 


A little, laughing gipeey, 

With an eye of brightest blue; 
+ — ‘With locks of golden, curling hair, 

And cheeks of rosy hue. 

Ah, methinks when thou art older, 
Hearts will break for love of thee; 

‘Would that I, thy heart then winning, 
All its wealth be kept for me! 


Lightly o’er the bright green sward, 
Tripping on with graceful treed, 
With a spray of pure white roses 
Wreathed around thy youthful head. 
‘Life is bright—the present charmeth 
All the thoughts of thy young heart; 
‘Would that I, all gathering shadows, 
From thy life might keep apart! 


Gaily comes thy silvery laughter, 
Ringing clearly through the air; 
Mirthful tones and gleefal warbling, 
All unknown are grief and care. 
O, that thus forever singing, 
‘With a heart all-pure and wild, 
I might ever thus be near thee, 
Thou, thyself, be e’er s child! 
or 
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BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





About northwest from Patlam, and distant 
only a few miles, upon the west coast of Ceylon, 
was the residence of Sir John Lakin. He had 
come out from England many years before the 
time at which we open our story, and engaged 
in the pearl fishery. He was quite wealthy 
then, and in this he had an advantage over many 
of those who were ergaged in the same business, 
He could command the services of the best 
divers, and he could buy up pearls of those who 
needed the money. And though he had now 
amassed a fortune, yet he was still in the busi- 
ness. Money was his god, and he worshipped it 
most devoutly. The baronet’s wife was dead, 
and the only member of his family who was of 
his own blood was his daughter, an only child. 
Her name was Bella, 

Bella Lakin was nineteon years of age, and 
was as handsome as her father was avaricious. 
She did not possess that classic beauty which 
serves sculptors as ideals of goddesses—but it 
was a beauty peculiarly her own. It was a 
beauty of goodness—a beauty that could not 
have had any life without a warm, noble heart 
to enliven and soften it. She was short in stat- 
ure, round and fall in frame, with ruddy cheeks 
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and sparkling blue eyes. When she spoke she 
seemed ready to laugh, for a warm smile was 
always playing about her lips, and winking in her 
eyes when her soul was at ease. In short, sho 
had one of those faces which would tempt a kiss 
from the lips of an anchorite. 

One calm, moonlight night, when the fresh 
sea-breeze drove away the heat that had been so 
burdensome all the day, and the air was filled 
with the perfame of oriental spices, Bella walked 
in her father’s garden. But she was not alone. 
By her side walked s youth who had known her 
long. His name was Allan Wilton. He was an 
Englishman, born in Calcutta, of poor parents, 
his father having been a lieutenant in the army. 
Allan came to Ceylon when only fourteen years 
of age, and had been engaged as a common 
pearl diver ever since—being now four-and- 
twenty. From his father he had inherited a no- 
ble soul, a quickness of intelligence, and a fine 
sense of honor. He loved knowledge, and with 
Bella’s assistance he had had as many books as 
he wished to read and study. Hehad been with 
the baronet now six years, and during that time 
be had brought up more pearls for his employer 
than any other two men, if we except one native 
who had been dead now over a year. He was a 
noble looking youth, carrying national pride in 
his soul, and modesty and goodness in his soul 
and face both. 

“ Bella,” he said, as they reached the extrem- 
ity of the garden and sat down beneath a talipot 
tree, “I hardly think I shall spend another sea- 
son in Ceylon.” 

“What?” uttered the maiden, gazing up into 
her companion’s face as the smile faded away 
from her own. ‘‘ Not live in Ceylon? You do 
not mean to leave us ?”” 

“ Yes—I must go.” 

“No, no, Allana—you do not mean so. You 
will not leave us.” 

“T fedr I must, Bella.” 

“ But wherefore? O, if you go, what shall 
Ido?” 

“You will find plenty to do.” 

“ Ay—to sit and cry because I am so lone- 
some. You will not go, Allan—you will not. 
Tell me you will not go.” 

“Ah, Bella, you know not what you say. I 
must not stay.” 

“But why not?” 

““ Why—the reason should be plain,” replied 
the.youth, with some hesitation. “But I can 
speak as plainly as you wish. I surely will not 
hide anything from you, though I would rather 
you should gain the knowledge from your own 
understanding.” 
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“Bat Allan, how canI? What is it? Tell 
me—tel! me all.” 

Allan Wilton gazed some moments into the 
fair girl’s face, and then he said, with some trem- 
ulousness in his tone: 

“ Pardon me, then, for the speech I now make. 
You know how long I have known you. You 
know I came here a poor boy, when you were a 
laughing, joyous girl—” 

« And am I not the same now ” 

“You may be in that single respect; but, 
alas! no longer a mate for me. O, I must speak 
plainly now! Bella, these years I have passed 
near you have been happy ones, for amid all my 
toil the light of your smiles has cheered me on. 
But I am a boy no longer, nor even a youth, as 
‘we use the term distinct from manhood. I ama 
man now, and you have grown a woman. Even 
now I shall never efface thine image from my 
heart, nor would I if I could. But if I remain 
longer, I shall only become more firmly bound 
by those ties which must break the heart in 
rending. O, Bella—good, noble girl—you must 
see it now. It would be wicked for me to stay. 
Plainly, now, I tell thee—it can do no harm—I 
love thee too well to stay longer. Now you have 
the truth.” 

Tho fair girl withdrew her hand from the 
youth’s loosened grasp, and bowed her head. 
She remained thus some moments. Finally she 
looked up, and the moonbeams were reflected 
from the pearly tears that had collected in her 
eyes, and now stood trembling upon the lashes. 

“ Allan,” she said, in a low, agitated tone, “I 
do understand you, and if I have never before 
thought of this as you now present it, it is be- 
cause I have been so happy in your company 
that I have not looked much to the future. For 
joy, I have only looked to your coming, from 
hour to hour, and from day to day. But do not 
leave me now—O, do not! 1 should dig if you 
were gone!” 

With these words, spoken at the close in 
quick, spasmodic tones, she placed her hand 
upon Allan’s arm, and pillowed her head upon 
his bosom. 

“But,” seid Allan, trying to be calm, “ why 
should I stay, when it could only end in misery 
to us both? O, you should know that to live 
thus, we should be unhappy unless we could be 
united forever—and that cannot be.” 

“ Why may it not be *” murmured the maiden, 
without looking up. 

“How, Bella? Would you consent?” 

“O, with all my heart, and all my sonl!” 
And as the fair girl thus spoke, she clung more 
closely to the noble youth. 
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For ® moment Allen forgot all else but the 
words he had just heard; bat he would not de- 
ceive himself. 

“ Alas,” he uttered, “I could almost wish I 
had never known the thing you have told me, for 
thy father will never consent to this—never !” 

“He may—he may,” cried Bella, earnestly. 
“He loves me, and I do not think he would see 
me miserable. He has money enough, and—” 

“Hold, Bella. I can have as mach money as 
we should ever want. 1 possess a secret that is 
worth more than I should dare.to estimate. I 
know of a new pearl bank which no man save 
myself has yet seen. But your father is too 
proud to mate his child with a pearl diver.” 

Yet Bella was hopeful. Ske made Allan 
promise that he would not go away till he could 
know all, and she even intimated that rather 
than live without him she would follow him. 





“ Are you crasy, my child?” Sir John Lakin 
cried, as his daughter confessed her love for the 
poor pearl diver. ‘Marry you with such as he ¥ 
Preposterous! Why, I should as soon think of 
seeing you wedded to one of my native slaves !”” 

“ But Allan is good, father, and he is worthy 
of the hand of any woman in the country. He 
loves me, and I love him.” 

“Nonsense, Bella. I have a husband all 
ready for you! One who can provide for you.” 

“Perhaps you mean Condor Sudham,” the 
girl said. 

“ Ay—I do mean him.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that I must be 
the wife of that man?” asked Bella, speaking 
more with rank astonishment than with fear. 

“It ts all settled, my child.” 

Bella gazed into her father’s face in speechless 
surprise ; and no wonder. This Condor Sudham 
was ascion of an old Dutch family that once 
had a title. He was born on the island, and 
was now over forty years of age. He was a 
member of the Legislative Council, and a mer- 
chant, and was one of the most wealthy men of 
the country. He was a short, dumpy, coarse, 
dark featured man, well enough as a member of 
government, but never made for an affectionate 
friend. He was married already to his money, 
and wife and children would only find a second- 
ary place in his heart. 

And such was the man the baronet woald 
have his child marry. Sudham had seen Bella 
often, and he thought she would make a fine ad- 
dition to his estate. He would take a pride in 
showing her, and having her preside at his table. 
Bat the maiden herself had different opinions 
upon the subject. 
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“Tf I thought you were in earnest, father, I 
should know exactly what to say.” 

“ Ah, and what would it be, my child 1” 

“T never can be that man’s wife.” 

" «Very well. You will have a father’s au- 
thority to contend with, then. Be assured you 
shall marry with him, for so I have promised.” 

But the baronet found himself with more work 
on his hands than he kad counted on. Bella 
grew sad and melancholy, and ere long the truth 
buret mpon him that his child was beginning to 
lose all her love for him. She looked upon him 
as the tyrant who would crush her, and she 
smiled no more in his presence. He could not 
help noticing this, and he wished to overcome it ; 
but yet he thought not of granting to his child 
the holy boon she asked. He looked upon the 
poor pearl diver as the only obstacle to his plans. 
He had no faculty of looking down into the 
heart. He knew of only two powers of nature 
—two moral and social executives; one was 
power of station, and the other power of money. 
One day he and Sudham sat in council. 

“Upon my soul,” said the Datch acion, “1 
must have her for my wife, for I have made all 
my plans with an eye to that event.” 

“And so she shall be,” the baronet returned. 
“ She is crazy now with this pearl diver.” 

“ Why not send him off?” 

“ Because I fear Bella would go with him.” 

“But shut her up.” 

“ Yes—I know. But then she would moan 
and grieve herself away.” 

“Then look,” cried Sudham, energetically, 
for a very happy thought had struck him. 
“Why not get him to dive for the great pearl 
which is sunken close by the Bangale Rocks?” 

“ But would he do it?” returned the baronet, 
catching at the idea. 

“Make him do it,” suggested the merchant. 
“Promise him the hand of Bella if he suc- 
ceeds.” — 

“ And suppose he does succeed 1” 

“He cannot. Among these rocks there is 
current ranning so swift and furious that no 
mortal man can withstand it. Over twenty of 
the best native divers have lost their lives in 
pursuit of that pearl. 1 have seen logs of wood 
sunk near those rocks, with something attached 
to them to sink them, and in a few moments the 
surface of the water would be covered with 
splinters. I tell you if he dives there he comes 
not up alive.” 

“Very well,” returned Lakin, after some 
thought ; “if you say so, #0 be it.” 

“TI do say so, and let it bedone as soon as you 
please.” 
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And #0 ft was settled. 

‘This pearl, after which Allan was to be re- 
quested to dive, was one which had been taken 
some years before on a bank not far from the 
rocks. Three divers were out, and all three of 
them were under water togethor, when an oyster 
of extraordimary size was seen. It was brought 
up and opened, and within was found a pearl as 
large asa robin’s egg. As the boat was nearing 
the shore, a dispute arose among the divers as to 
who should receive pay for the pearl. From 
words they passed to blows, and in the struggle 
the oyster was lost overboard. It sank near the 
Tocks, and as the 6yster was dead, it could not 
have moved away by any volition of its own. 





“No, no, no!” cried Bella, after Allan had 
informed her of the ordeal her father had given 
him to pass. “ You shall not do this. 0, all 
who have tried it have died !” 

“But it must be so,” returned the youth, 
calmly and firmly. ‘ Your father has given me 
his solemn word, in presence of the councillor, 
Sudham, that if I bring him up the pearl I shall 
have yourhand. If I die, then so let it be; but 
I feel that I shall not. Last night I had the 
most pleasant and promising dreams, and J have 
Bot a single fear in the prospect. Think: If I 
succeed—thou art mine forevermore. 0, we 
will net look beyond this! And listen: I think 
I hold a secret which none of the divers have 
fairly considered. They have always taken the 
time of the whole ebb of the tide, thinking that 
the water would be more still then; but I am 
sure that the most quiet time at the bottom is af- 
ter the tide has begun to come in. At the ebb, 
there is surety a mighty current whirling around 
those rocks, induced by some subterranean chan- 
nel; but when the tide has turned, and been half 
am hour on the flood, I think the water is more 
calm below, though it surges so furiously at the 
surface. But do not dissuade me. I know the 
undertaking is perilous ; but what is my love for 
thee, if I would not risk my life to gain it ” 

A vast crowd were collected about the shore 
opposite the Bangale Rocks. The story of the 
strange trial which was to come off had become 
known among the people, and they had assem- 
bled to witness it. The chief magistrate was 
there, and other magistrates of that section. 
Betta was there with her father, and she was pale 
and trembling. 

The hour had come—the moment of the clear 

it the pearl diver was not yet present. 
arly half an hour passed away, and the people 
begam to imagine that he would not come. But 
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just as the murmur was becoming general, a boat 
appeared, coming around a distant point, in 
which were three men. One of them was Allan 
Wilton. He stood in the bows of the boat, and 
his bearing was firm and sure. He was dressed 
in e close-fitting garb of oiled silk, with a simple 
skirt of silk about his loins which reached half 
way to his knees. 

At length the boat stopped, and there was a 
hushed stillness upon the shore. The water was 
in wild commotion, and the surges lashed madly 
among the rocks, 

“0, he shall not dive!” gasped Bella, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony. But her father bade her 
be still. 

Four stout oarsmen rowed the boat to the spot 
where the youth wished to stop, and there they 
held it. He did not reach the place where the 
water hissed and boiled, but stopped at some dis- 
tance from it. A few moments the light bark 
trembled close by the mighty caldron, and then 
the youth stood upon the bows. He cast one 
glaice upon the fair form that now leaned upon 
the baronet for support, and then he closed his 
hands above his head, and prepared to dive. 
There was a low murmur upon the shore, like 
the rumbling of a distant storm, and every eye 
was eagerly fixed upon that noble form. In a 
moment more, the diver left the bow of the boat, 
his body vibrated an instant in the air, and on 
the next the troubled waters had closed over it. 

Bella Lakin stood with hands firmly clasped, 
her eyes fixed with a wild, vacant stare upon the 
spot where the youth had gone down, while 
every muscle and nerve in her frame seemed 
fixed as marble. 

The minutes passed—one—two—three—four 
—five—and there was a quiver in Bella’s frame, 
and her hands worked nervously upon her 
bosom. The color now left her lips, and a 
more deathly hue overspread her countenance. 

But look! There comes a shadow upon the 
surface of the water—the element breaks, and a 
human form arises. It is the pearl diver! He 
shakes his head smartly, and then strikes 
quickly out, with one hand firmly closed. But 
he goes not towards the boat. He turns his head 
to the shore, and his strokes are long and stout. 

Bella started eagerly forward, and then sank 
back again. Her lips moved, and an earnest 
prayer of thanksgiving went up to God! 

The pearl diver landed, and walked proadly 
up to where the baronet stood. 

“Sir John,” he said, “your long-sought 
prize is gained, and so is mine. ‘Hore is the 
pearl!” 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and in it 
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was one shell of the huge oyster. A filmy, 
muscular substance still adhered to the shell, and 
in the midst of it was the massive pearl! 

“It is not the one!” uttered Condor Sadham. 

“No—it cannot be!” responded the baronet. 

“Let me eee!” shouted an old diver, working 
his way through the crowd. ‘I am the one who 
first found it, and I know it well, for I not only 
opened the shell and thus killed the oyster, but I 
measured the pearl. Ha! ’tis the one—the very 
one! and here is where I notched the shell in 
opening it. Gentlemen, this is the pearl!” 

“Sir John,” now spoke the chief magistrate, 
who had stood close by the baronet, “ you can- 
not retract. By my soul, he must be a wretch 
indeed who could snatch reward from such de- 
voted love and matchless daring.” 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted a hundred tongues. 

“Te must be the pearl,” the baronet uttered. 
He looked up as he spoke, and found that his 
child was already clasped within her lover's em- 
brace, and that upon his bosom she was weeping 
in frantic joy. He dared say no more. 

Condor Sudham cast one look of intense cha- 
grin on the happy couple, and then turned away. 

Within a week, Allan Wilton held Bella to 
his bosom, and she was his for life; and within 
the next week he gained permission to fish for 
pearls during one year in any place which was 
not yet let out. He engaged his divers, and 
went out to the place of which he had once 
spoken to Bella, and there he went at work. 
People wondered at the vast supply of pearls he 
gained, and great effort was made to buy him 
off. But he maintained his exclusive right for 
the season, and at the expiration of that time, 
he stood second only to Sir John in wealth 
among all the men of the country. But this 
was only secondary in his lifecup. That one 
prise, which he gained, when he went down 
amfd the mad waters of the Bangale, was the 
brightest jewel in his crown of life—the “pearl 
of great price !’” 





ILL LUCK, 


A little bad luck is beneficial now and then. 
If Patrick Henry bad not failed in. the 
business, it is not at all probable that he wo 
ever have been heard of as anorator. He might 
have become celebrated, but it would not have 
been from his eloquence, but the great wealth he 
acquired bya speculation in bar soap and axe- 
handles. ger Sherman became a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence for no other 
reason than that he could not make a living at 
shoemaking. He cut his bristles and tasked his 
“all” on the “rights of man.” The consequence 
was the same individual who found it ‘ bootless” 
to make shoes, in a few years became a living 
power in our Revolution.—Child’s Magazine. 


LAYING IN THE WINTER'S COAL. 


MEMORIES OF THE HEART 





‘BY WINNT Woopsine. 


T eit in the despening twitight, 

‘While the stars twinkle faint in the aky, 
And sadly repeat thy name over, 

When I think that none others are nigh. 
‘Then memory with magical power, 

Brings back to my weary-worn heart, 
‘Those eves when so strangely we mat, 

Bo happily met—but to part. 


‘Dost remember the clasp of the hands, 
‘That spoke in a language 50 sweet; 
And tho glances that thrilled our hearts through, 
‘When our eyes in confusion would meet? 
And the low-breathed tones of thy voice, 
As it whispered sweet words in mine ear— 
Tis brought by bright memory all, 
‘Till again its soft music I hear. 


Tis many long days aince we parted, 
And blossoms heve faded sad died; 
Now Spring, with her birds and her flowers, 
Is roaming again the hill-side. . 
‘When the Summer, in all Its bright beauty, 
And its soft, dreamy hours, shall come— 
‘We will meet ‘neath the blue-deaming sties, 
And ne’er ogain for shalt thou roam. 





LAYING IN THE WINTER'S OOAL, 
BY BMMA OARRA, 


Mr. Grmoxonp was a coal dealer, and had 
been so long engaged jn that business, that from 
his profits he had built him a fine house and far- 
nished it not only with usefal furniture, but 
with luxurious adornments. And he had bought 
more land, too, near where the sea washed up, 
heavily freighted with sbipe bearing for him the 
ebony minerals that his surplus money had pur- 
chased. And then callous hands eased the noble 
vessels from their burdens, and stored away the 
shining treasures in the spacious yard till winter 
should come. Those who, like himself had 
plenty of money, came early and bore away 
what seemed to the poor man a mighty bulk, 
and he wondered, as he heard the grating of tho 
shovel, how his rich neighbor could consume so 
much in one season. And then he went on his 
‘way musing and resolving that now while coal 
was cheap, he would reserve enough from his 
‘wages the next month to purchase one ton, and 
the next month he would purchase amether, and 
so on until when the price of coal began to in- 
crease, he would have plenty in his cellar to last 
him until the warm sun would heat his little per- 
lor sufficiently, and his family would need no 
fire except to cook their plain meals. At the 
end of the month, when his employer handed 
him his thirty-six dollars, in payment for his 
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month’s services, George Manton told him his 
intention and Mr. Eldredge encouraged him to 
do 80, saying: | 

“If poor people could only realise what an 
advantage it would be to purchase coal in sam- 
mer, and their summer goods in winter, availing 
themselves of the seasons when they are selling 
cheap, they certainly would, I think, make 
greater efforts to do so.” 

And then Mr. Manton left the shop, and as he 
passed the coal yard on his way home, he 
thought he would just step in and tell Mr. 
Grimmond thet he wonld engage three tons of 
coal at the present price, and one ton might be 
delivered at his house the last Saturday in 
every month until he received the complement. 

“That is right, Mr. Manton,” said Mr. Grim- 
mond. “I like to hear a mechanic talk that 
way—it shows that he intends to get along in 
the world and be somebody ;” and then he 
waited a moment as if expecting that his cus- 
tomer would say samething more, but as he did 
net, he added: “I suppose you pay before 
coal is taken out of the yard?” " 

“Cestainly, Mr. Grimmond. I never ask 
any man to trust me, nor ever will while I have 
health to provide for my family.” Aad the 
noble-hearted mechanic colored, while the ex- 
pression of his face told, though mutely, that 
the inner man was fair, though the covering 
might be coarse and his parse light. 

Mr. Grimmond read the thoughts depicted, 
and fearing he might lose a oustomer, said 
blandly : 

“Of course, Mr. Manton, I know you will 
pay me. Everybody says you are an honest 
man; and besides, haven’t you bought all the 
coal you have used for four or five years of mo? 
and you don’t owe me a cent now. So when 
you get ready to lay in your winter's coal, just 
come to me and I will do better by you than 
any other man in the city.” 

Mr. Manton tried to forget the remark about 
paying and think only of the latter fine speech, 
and then after promising he would call at the 
appointed time, left the yard and took his way 
homeward. 3 

It wasa neat little cottage standing in a shady 
street that Mr. Manton with his wife and three 
children occapied one half of, and now as he 
stepped within the threshold and saw all look so 
neat and arderly—the children with clean faces 
and happy voices welcoming him, the table 
spread with wholesome and tempting viands for 
his comfort, he felt that his hard earned money 
was judiciously spent; then crowding all three 
of his little juveniles into his lap, he began to 
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sing, with a contented air, “home, sweet home,” 
until his Julia made her appearance from another 
room and finished the arrangements for tea. 

‘“Tam going to get in my winter’s coal this 
summer, while it is cheap,” said Mr. Manton to 
his wife, as they seated themselves at the table. 
* Are you, dear?” 

“ Yes Iam, for I do hate to be always ran- 
ning after coal in the winter, getting a half or a 
quarter of a ton at a time, and besides, it costs 
almost twice as mach.” 

“ So it does, husband, and I am glad that you 
have concluded to do so. But how much do you 
intend to get ?” 

“Well, three tons certain, perhaps more. 
And so, Julia, you will try to economize all you 
can, wont you ?” 

And then as his wife answered “ yes,” with a 
smile that seemed to feel what she said, he com- 
menced sipping his well-steeped tea and chatting 
about the new house he and his fellow-workmen 
were building, ard then described the nice little 

he would Hike to build for himself one of 
these days, as soon as he was able. Then the 
wife, with mock gravity, described how she 
would like to furnish it; and finally, the chil- 
dten, who had listened very patiently to their 
parents, archly added that they supposed after 
the new honse was built, and all those nice 
things in it, that they should have as fine clothes 
as Mr. Stewart’s children and Mr. Eaton’s. 

Mr. Manton glanced across the table at his 
wife, and then remarked, pleasantly : 

“ How easy it would be to rise in the world, if 
success depended on imagination alone.” 

And nothing more was said or thought about 
the coal, until the supper was ended, the daily 
paper read, and the children all soundly sleep- 
ing. And then as Mr. and Mrs. Manton sat by 
the open window chatting, with the wick of the 
shaded lamp picked low, the husband tossed his 
well filled purse into his wife’s lap, observing’: 

“ Now, Julia, let us see how pradent we can 
be, and save up something so we sha’n’t be so 
troubled to get along next winter as we were 
last; and in the mean time, I will be looking 
out for a better chance.” 

“T will,” said the wife, as she pressed her 
finger on the clasp and took out the notes; and 
then added: “It is so pleasant, let us take a 
walk up to Mr. Bond’s and pay our rent to- 
night. You know it is due to-morrow, and he 
will be here in good ‘season in the’ moming, if 
we don’t carry it to him to-night.” 

“] am willing, my dear,” said the husband; 
and then he drew together the blinds, and picked 
up the wick of the lamp that he might smooth 
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his hafr a little and arrange his dress, prepara- 
tory tothe walk. Mrs. Manton placed in the 
bureau all the money except ten dollars that 
were reserved for the landlord, and then went 
and leaned over the little trandle-bed to make 
sure that the children were really asleep, 20 that 
they might not miss her. 

«] will be ready in s moment, George,” she 
said, as she stepped to the foot of the front stairs 
and warned Mrs. Crane that she would be out 
for a short time, asking her if she would be so 
kind as to speak to the children if they awoke. 

The accommodating neighbor answered 
“yes,” and the mechanic and his wife pro- 
ceeded towards the home of the wealthy Mr. 
Bond. It was a refreshing evening, and Mr. 
Manton and his wife enjoyed the cool breeze as 
it went gently past, for they had both been busily 
toiling during the day, which had been sultry in 
the extreme. Together they watched the moon, 
as it seemed to dance behind a silvery cloud, and 
then lazily creep forward like a tired ball-room 
belle. They spoke of their long walks together 
ere children clustered around them and shared 
the profits of their toil; but they did not regret 
that they owned those household jewels, for it 
‘was sweet to labor for those they loved. And 
thus with pleasant words and thoughts they 
went on until they, ascended the granite steps 
that led to the hall door of their landlord. A 
gentle ring, and they were ushered into a small 
back sitting-room to await the pleasure of the 
moneyed man, as he entertained more favored 
guests. 

Half an hour passed, and then Mr. Bond came 
in and with marked coldness which seemed to 
say, “you cannot expect familiarity from me,” 
received the money nearly due and then informed 
them that he let the house altogether too cheap, 
and that he should have to raise another dollar 
in the month. When Mr. and Mrs. Manton 
hambly expostulated with him, saying the pres- 
ent rent was a large sum to extract from thirty- 
six dollars a month, he answered with an inde- 
pendent air that folks must not aspire to live in 
any better house than they could afford to pay 
for. Mr. and Mrs. Manton were therefore left 
to decide being turned from the little cottage, or 
wrenching another dellar from their limited 
number. The walk from the brick mansion 
was not so pleasant as the walk to it, but Jutis 
tried to appear as though she thought but little 
of the additional expense, it was so trifling. 
And when: her husband suggested that the 
amount added would at the end of the year pay 
for two of the tons of coal he intended to bry, 
she answered pleasantly : 
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“Well, I will do all my own washing for a 
Year to come, and that will more than save it.” 

“O no, Julia, that will never do,” answered 
the husband ; “‘for a few visits from the doctor 
would exceed the twelve dollars a year.” 

But his objections did net alter the wife’s de- 
termination to do her washing, though she said 
no more about it, and soon both retired to forget 
im sleep that the morrow would dawn but to in- 
crease their cares. 

‘When morning came, and Mr. Manton had re- 
tamed to his labor and the children were gone 
te school, Mrs. Manton turned the key of the 
kitchen door and then went to the bureau and 
took out the remainder of the money that her 
husband had given her the previous evening, 
that she might deliberately form her plans for 
spending it to the best advantage. 

“ Twenty-six dollars left,” she repeated, mus- 
ingly, and then added: ‘The flour barrel is 
empty—I wish I could buy a barrel of flour. 
But I must not, for that would leave me only 
fourteen dollars to meet every other expense for 
a month, and George must have meat oncea 
day, at least, and other things nourishing, for he 
has to work very hard; so I will bay flour by 
the bag until we get the coal. A quarter bag 
will be three dollars, then I shall have twenty- 
three left; but O dear! we need butter and 
sagar and molasses, for I have to buy things in 
such small quantities that it seems as if 1 am 
out almost every day. And then there are the 
two girls—they must each have a pair of new 
shoes and their bonnets from the milliners, or 
they will have to stay from Sabbath school on 
Sunday. And I ought to get me some kind ofa 
cape, for my shawl is too shabby to wear and it 
is too warm now. And poor George ought to 
have a thin hat; I know that heavy hat he wears 
is more than half the cause of the headaches he 
complains of.” And the perplexed Mrs. Man- 
ton gave a deep sigh, as the actual wants of the 
family crowded so thick upon her, and she 
looked at the small sum in her lap to meet 
them. That little roll of bills was the magio 
power that was to supply all their necessities for 
thirty days—fuel, food, lights, clothing, etc. 

Mrs. Manton mused long, and the longer she 
sat, the more desponding beeame her features, 
for she could see no door to escape. At length, 
she looked at the little time-piece on the mantel 
and she saw that the moming was far advanced ; 
soshe arose and replaced the money, for the 
present, and resumed her necessary and seldom 
changing round of duties that always brought 
comfort to her family, and made her industrious 
hasband feel that the fruits of his labor were 
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spent advantageously. Sunday came, and the 
children were furnished with the desired articles 
that they might attend the Sabbath school, but 
Mrs. Manton looked at the faded shawl and 
stayed within. And her husband bore her com- 
pany, for his coat was a little threadbare, and his 
hat of last year’s fashion. But when the even- 
ing came, and the sun had retired as if to avoid 
@ conflagration of the earth, the husband and 
wife, after the children were sleeping, went out 
and enjoyed a pleasant walk, and then attended 
the short evening conference at the charch. 

And so the month passed away. Mrs. Manton 
made no complaint of her limited income, for 
she knew it was the best her husband could do 
for the present, and she tried to make the star of 
hope illumine the fature. Mr. Manton asked no 
questions; he knew that he had given his wife 
all that he had, and she had made him comfort- 
able. But he did not know how carefully the 
best was always kept for him, nor why the chil- 
dren were coaxed to wait till father was done be- 
fore they made a meal of the fragments. 

The month passed away, and Mr. Manton 
once more returned with his month’s wages, and 
handed to his wife all except six dollars—the 
payment for a ton of ceal. The bin was empty, 
and Mrs. Manton tried to feel pleased that.they 
were going to have so much at once, but then 
when the rent was paidyghe would have but nine- 
teen dollars to support a family of five again for 
thirty days. Every one of the family needed 
shoes; the.children must have some, or they 
would have to take their best obes for every day, 
and they were thin and of so cheap a make that 
they would not last any length of time for com- 
mon wear, Her husband had had his boots 
patched and the rips sewed, until the sums had 
nearly reached the cost of a new pair. 
he alluded to his worn boots, she hadn’t the 
courage to tell him how illy they could afford 
three or four dollars to purchase him a pair; 80 
he was supplied with the necessary articles, and 
the children wore their best, and Mrs. Manton 
wore rubbers when she went ont to the grocery 
or market. 

But with all Mrs. Manton’s studied economy, 
the remaining sixteen dollars would not make 
them all comfortable during the month, and she 
knew that if she got in debt, it would be almost 
impossible to pay ; so when the two pounds of 
steak were cooked for dinner, Mr. Manton ate 
heartily, and then the children partook of the 
remainder, while a cup of tea anda slice of 
bread was all that went to nourish the wife who 
was #0 overburdened with care and poverty. 
The husband noticed his wife’s increasing pale 
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ness, but he did not realize the cause, for he 
generally ate his meals hurriedly at noon, nor 
did he know how hard she worked during his 
absence. Mrs. Manton thonght she would try 
to obtain a cheaper house, but when she went 
out to look, she found that cheap tenements were 
generally situated in those neighborhoods where 
she would wot be willing that her children 
should see the examples set. And so the sam- 
mer wore away, and there was no more coal 
bought, for there had been a doctor’s bill to pay, 
and the insatiate specalator had drained the poor 
man’s purse to the last farthing that he might 
still add to his ill got thousands. He cared not 
how—it mattered not if his path were wet by the 
widow's tears; gold, gold, was still his cry—for 
he had eet himself up a god. 

The winds of winter began to moan and 
shriek, and the children crashed the crisp snow 
beneath their feet on their way to school. The 
mechanic and his family had now to leave their 
cottage home, for the landlord had told them to 
leave immediately, or settle up the two months’ 
arrears. In vain was the plea of Mr. Manton 
that his wife and infant boy had exhausted all, 
save what had gone fer food, in being restored 
to health, and now he enly asked for time. 
“ Move out, or pay immediately,” was still the 
answer, “for there are plenty who would be 
glad-to hire the rooms amd pay in advance.” 
The pale wife and feeble boy wero therefore re- 
moved to three rooms in a narrow alley, for the 
husband was penniless now, and all others 
wanted pay in advance. But the doctor had 
said that those he loved would soon be well 
again, and Mr. Manton began to hope, and 
when their little home was arranged, he thought 
he might work steadily now. 

Bat his trials were not over yet, for when he 
went back to the shop, he learned from his em- 
ployer that the severity of the weather was sach 
that he had concluded to suspend work and 
close his shop for a few weeks. The young me- 
chanic turned away, and crept into an obscare 
corner of the yard and wept like a child. Tears 
gave temporary relief to a heart that seemed fall 
almost to buretieg; so after he had sat and 
pondered long, he once more sought the street. 
Bat he did not tarn his steps in the direction of 
his home, for how could he go there, where so 
much was needed, and tell them thet his work- 
shop was closed! So up and down the streets 
he travelled in search of work, calling at the va- 
rious shops, and gladly would he now have 
worked even for half of what he saw some 
others no more capable receiving ; but he scorned, 
although in waat, to injure those who labored. 
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At the close of the day, he returned once more 
to their home. He had expected to find hie 
Jalia on their faded lounge in the corner, with 
her head pressing the pillow. But in thie be 
was happily disappointed, for she felt much bee 
ter to-day, and was neatly dressed. With the 
aid of little Jenny and the twenty-five cents he 
had left her in the morning, she had got a com- 
fortable supper on the table and a bright fire 
glowing in the stove. And now when she heard 
his footstep on the stairs, she met him at the 
door, while the children gathered around and the 
convalescent little Charley put up his lips for a 
kiss, saying: “All well now, papa;” and then 
looking towards the table, added, “got a good 
supper, too.” 

Mr. Manton pressed his wife to his bosom, 
and gave a kiss all round to the children, and 
thea fairly danced for joy, while a good-natured 
under-tenant put her head in at the door, and 
laughingly inquired if they were moving ont, 
that oceasioned the noise. 

“0, no,” said the husband to their favorite 
neighbor ; “ but I expected to find my wifo and 
Charley sick, and no fire nor supper, bat instead 
of that I foand—look here ;” and he pointed to 
his tidy-looking Julia and the supper on the 
table. 

For the next hour, Mr. Manton forgot but 
that his purse was full, or that he had no place 
engaged in which to labor on the morrow. But 
the next day came, and the last hodful of coal 
was turned on the fire. 

“ Where shall I get more?” said the husband, 
despondingly ; for he had now told his wife of 
the closing of the shop. 

“0, don’t fret, George,” said his wife, coax- 
ingly. “ Winter wont last forever, and we are 
as well off as some of oar neighbors. There 
will be some way provided, for God will take 
care of those who make an effort to help them- 
selves.” And then she addod: “Go esk Mr. 
Grimmond to trust us for a ton of coal. I don't 
believe he will refuse you, for you have always 
bought of him and paid him punctaally.” 

“T know I have, dear, and if I didn’t need a 
favor, I should never be afraid to ask one from 
Mr. Grimmond. But he is a berd-hearted man, 
Julia, aad has but litdle pity for the poor.” And 
he sat a few moments thoughtfully looking into 
his wife’s face till she urged him again, and then 
be consented, feeling that it was his only alter. 
native. Ifhe had credit he must get in debt; so 
he took his hat and went out. 

Mr. Grimmond was sitting ia his counting- 
room when Mr. Manton opened the door. Every. 
thing within bespoke ease and plenty. A good 
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fire was berning in the stove, an unbroken 
bunch of superior cigars lay on the table, and 
when the young mechanic entered, the coal- 
ealer just glanced up from his newspaper, gave 
anod and resumed his reading. George unin- 
vited passed on towards the stove, wishing that 
he had not come in, and nothing bat a mental 

vision of home prevented him from leaving im- 

modiately. At length Mr. Grimmond laid down 

his paper, and with a consequential air inquired 
the business of his visitor. 

Mr. Manton in a few words stated that he 
should be out of work fora few weeks, that his 
wife and youngest child had been sick for a 
long time, and his means were all exhausted, so 
that he wished to get a ton of coal and he would 
pay him the first thing when he commenced 
work again. 

“The same old story,” said the dealer, light- 
ing acigar. “Why, Mr. Manton, I might give 
away every ton of coal I have got in my yard if 
I would only take promises for pay.” 

“TI never asked you to trust me before,” said 
Mr. Manton, trying to swallow the choking sen- 
sation in his throat, and still thinking of the 
helpless ones at home. 

“Nor needn’t have asked me now, if you 

* hadn’t lied 80 to me last summer.” 

“Lied!” repeated Mr. Manton, abstractedly, 
as if his memory were trying to recall the past. 

“Yes, lied. Didn’t you promise to buy a ton 
of coal every month until your winter's store 
was harvested? And you bonght one ton and 
that was the last of it.” 

“But O, Mr. Grimmond, if you knew how 
hard I tried to save from my wages that amount 
amd could not, you would not blame me. I 
think now the privations that my family have 
endured, while my earnings went to enrich my 
landlord and—” You he would have added, 
bat in spite of insult, he still wished, for his fam- 
fly’s sake, to get trusted; so he continued: 
“ Speculators have done a great deal towards 
producing the illness of my wife and child.” 

“The same oki story,” said the coal-dealer, 
taking up his paper and pretending to be busy 
with its columns: ‘I can’t trust you. A man 
that will lie once, will again. Poor folks ought 
to look out for these things in the sammer;” 
and he leaned back in his chair and went on 
with his reading. 

The blood arose to the temples of the young 
mechanic, but the mild words of his patient wife 
rang in his car—‘“there will be some way pro- 
vided,” and in sifence he turned and went out. 
Ashe came once more into the broad street, he 
involuntarily cast his eye across the river to the 
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strong stone building with jts grated windows, 
and he murmured insudibly: ‘What wonder 
that so many at night are tossing so uneasily 
there on their hard narrow beds, when wealth is 
so unequally divided!” And then there came 
strange thoughts through his brain—thoughts 
to which he would not have dated to give utter- 
anco—of deeds that have often brought the 
wherewith to prolong a life made more wretched 
by the protonging. 

Mr. Manton did not go directly home. How 
could he? for he could be the bearer of nothing 
that was pleasant ; and he thought, too, that his 
wife, if he were not there, would borrow coal of 
a neighbor, aad so he went about to look for 
@ork again. But being as unsuccessful as on 
the preceding day, he tarned homeward when it 
began to grow dark. He went quietly up the 
worn stairs that led to his apartment, and stood 
fearing to open the door, lest he might find the 
inmates in a worse state than he had left them. 
The fire might be out, and he had left nothing at 
home to buy food; so he listened to see if he 
could learn anything of their condition, but his 
heart aank within him as he heard no sound. 
Presently the silence was broken by a cry from 
Charley, and then Jenny said in a load voice : 

“(Now we can make a noise, mother, for 
Charley is awake.” 

And then they began an infantile concert, the 
mother joining and scemingly the happiest of 
the number. “ What a happy disposition,” 
thought Manton, “to sing in the midst of such 
poverty!” And then he opened the door a lit- 
‘tle way and peeped in. Mr. Manton thought of 
witchcraft and all the incredibles that he had 
ever read of, as the scene presertted itself to his 
view. Their little parlor kitchen was as warm 
as a July sun could have made it, his wife and 
children were all dressed clean, with smiling 
faces, and on the table was spread a supper of 
warm biscuit, cakes, etc. Mr. Manton threw 
the door open wider, and advanced like one 
bewildered. 

“That was beantiful coal that Mr. Grimmond 
sent,” said Julia. “Didn’t I te you he would 
trust you! and he has, not only with one ton, 
but I know there are two. And see what bean- 
tiful biscuit that flour makes—but where did you 
get money to buy so many things? A barrel of 
floar, besides butter and sugar and tea. And 
what made you send me that twenty-five dollars ? 
Why didn’t you come and bring it and tell me 
who lent it to you ?” ¢ 

Mr. Manton stood perfectly still in the centre 
of the room, looking first at one and then at 
another of the happy group. 
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“Julia,” he at Jength said, “what do you 
mean? Are you crazy, or am J dreaming ?” 

“Neither,” said the wife, taking from her 
pocket a purse and drawing out twenty-five dol- 
lars iin bills. ‘“ There,” said she, “didn’t you 
send that home ?” 

“No, Julia, I know nothing about it.” 

And then the wife told him that a few hours 
after he went away, there was brought to the 
door for them two tons of coal, and as night ap- 
proached, she got a man to put it into the cellar. 
And soon after the coal was brought, Mr. Bligh 
had brought them a barrel of flour, a firkin of 
butter, and other groceries ; and when she ques- 
tioned him about it, he only smiled and said all 
was paid for. And a boy had brought her@® 
letter containing twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Manton took the note which his wife 
thonght he had written and sent to her because 
he could not retarn immediately, and he read : 
“Please accept the amount enclosed, and, as I 
know you will, lay it out to the best advantage.” 
No name was signed, and Mr. Manton again 
seized his hat and went out to make inquiries of 
Mr. Bligh and Mr. Grimmond; but he learned 
nothing there, for the former only smiled and 
told him if he lacked again to callon him, and 
the latter was surly, saying he knew nothing 
about it. But there was no more sufforing in 
Mr. Manton’s family that winter. When the 
snow began to disappear, Mr. Manton told his 
old employer that he could not afford to work 
any longer for previous prices, as it was his in- 
tention to make a greater effort than ever before 
to make his income larger. 

“Well,” said Mr. Eldredge, “I am getting 
tired of so much care, and I should like to get 
a good active partner. I will furnish capital— 
how would you like the chance 1” 

Need we say it was eagerly accepted by the 
other, whose joy knew no bounds at this sudden 
favor of fortune. Mr. Manton seemed to pos- 
sess the entire confidence of his partner, who 
supplied him liberally with money, while he 
with untiring energy contracted and built, 
hired and paid from the profits of his accurate 
calculations a small army of men. Mr. Grim- 
mond daily passed through Greenborough Street 
on his way from his residence to his counting- 
room, and felt quite chagrined to observe one 
day a large wagon of coal unlomling before a 
pleasant house, with the name of Manton on the 
door plate. He felt that one of hig own wagons 
might have been standing there, had be condact- 
ed kindly towards the young mechanic, and he 
hastened on lest any of the bystanders should 
perceive his changing color. 
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One day, Mr. Eldredge and his partne? were 
alone inthe shop, when the former inquired of 
the latter : 

“ George, did you not have a pretty hard time, 
last winter 1” 

“God forbid that I should ever see another 
such,” he answered. 

“ And did not some one assist you 1” 

“ There did. And I have tried a great many 
times to find out who it was, but cannot.” 

Mr. Eldredge took a slip of paper from his 
pocket-book, and handed it to the other. It was 
8 receipted bill for two tons of coal. And then 
he handed another bill for flour and other 
groceries. Mr. Manton stood for @ moment so 
overcome, that he could make nd remark; then 
recovering, he exclaimed : 

“0, sir, was it you that did all that? I can 
never thank you enough, nor repay such ex- 
treme kindness, though I should live twice the 
appointed time of man. But how came you to 
know of my necessities ?”’ 

“I was in the little entry that led to Mr. 
Grimmond’s office, while you and he were talk- 
ing. I heard your vaice and then I heard his 
insulung answers; so I stepped behind some 
lumber till you were gone, and then I went in 
and gave him a piece of my mind. After that, 
I went down and bought the coal of Mr. Fen- 
neck, for I knew you were an honest man. But 
I thonght I would say nothing about it, for you 
know I am anodd sort of a man and have a 
way of my own, generally.” 

Mr. Manton proved a valuable partner to Mr. 
Eldredge, and in a few years lived in a house of 
which he himself was landlord. 





TEN THOUSAND BLESSINGS, 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
states that a clergyman in Pittsburgh, Pa, latety 
married a lady with whom he received the sub- 
stantial dowry of ten thousand dollars, and a 
fair prospect for more. Shortly afterward, 
while occupying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, 
read the first four verses, and was proceeding to 
read the fifth, commencing : 


“ Forever let my grateful heart,” 


when he hesitated, baulked, and exclaimed, 
“ Ahem! The choir will omit the fifth verse,” 
and sat down. The congregation, attracted by 
his apparent confusion, read the verse for them- 
selves, and smiled almost audibly as they read 
“ Forever let my grateful heart 
His boundless grace sdore, 
Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 
And bids me hope for more.” 





The words of a language are like the pieces 
of a child’s dissected picture; and eloquence, 
and poetry, and philosophy are the pictures 
made by patting them together ; but somehow, 
it is hard to fit the words into their proper places. 


MISS LINSCQMBE’S APPRENTICES. 


SHE NEVER WILL SAY THAT SHE DONT! 


ee 
BY JAMES LINCHBURG. 





‘She never has said that she loved me, 

‘Yet I often have thought 1 did spy 
Bome sweet little dewy emotion 

Beam on me from out her blue eye: 
But otill, if I ask her to love me, 

Bhe coquettely says,  Well—I wont!” 
And yet if I beg her “ Be sertous,” 

She never will say that she don’t! 


I have thought, too, in some foolish moments, 
‘When, my brain and my heart were both one, 

‘That her smile was the least bit the sweeter, 

* When on me like # sunbeam it shone; 

And I've caught her, at lonst once, I’m certain, 
Gaze on me more steadfast than wont, 

And yet she wont promise to love me— 
Bat, never wil say that she don’t. 


27s a pickle I'm in, now that’s certain— 
Do Llove her? © ask if the flower 

‘Which turns to the sunbeam of merning, 
Loves warmth in that besuteous hoarf 

And I pray, as my life-hope is drinking 
Its fature from love's dewy font, 

That my Mary, whenever she answers, 
She never will say that she don’t! 

$+ 2-2 + 


MISS LINSCOMBE’S APPRENTICES. 





BY MARY L. SUMRER. 





“Don’r fail me, Miss Liascombe,” said a loud, 
imperious voice, as the speaker turned towards 
the door of Mies Linscombe, the fashionable 
drees-maker at Salisbury. ‘Don’t fail me; if 
you do, I will never bring a drees to this estab- 
lishment again.” 

“Depend on me, Miss Campbell. Nothing 
shall prevent you from having it.” 

“There is a great deal depending on the sue- 
cess of this dress,” said a young lady who accom- 
panied Miss Campbell ; “ for which you will be 
held personally responsible.” 

‘Miss Linscombe laughed a little, weak laugh, 
as if she wanted to appear to understand the 
young lady’s meaning, but could not. 

She reiterated her promise and the visitors de- 
parted. Miss Linscombe’s plausible and ‘polite 
manner departed, too, for her next words were 
harsh and severe. 

“Miss Butler,” she called out to a young 
woman who was just tying on her bonnet to go 
to her dinner, “be back without fail, in twenty- 
five minutes. That is all the time I can spare 
you to-day. Immediately on your retarn you 
will put on these flounces; and I beg yqu will 
spend no idle time. Miss Campbell’s dress mast 
be sent home at half-past five o’clock, precisely. 
Any delay on your part, I shall highly resent.” 
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The girl made no answer, but sighed heavily. 
Bhe had already staid at the workroom nearly 
the whole of two nights, and it had taxed her fee- 
ble frame too much. She was languid, weak, 
dispirited. 

She went home to her miserable boarding- 
house, sat down to an unwholesome, half-cooked 
meal, and hastened back to her task. Other 
charges were given her respecting Miss Camp- 
bell’s dress, but they fell upon deaf ears, for on 
her way back she had seen Harry Seaton, and 
he had asked her to go to the theatre with him 
thatevening. It had changed the whole current 
of her life at once; that life, which, in the morn- 
ing had seemed so utterly without sunshine. 
Miss Linscombe’s dull, dreary room, with its 
Mogings of red, blue and green dress-patterns, 
suspended on lines stretched across from window 
to window ; the shabby court which it overlook- 
ed, and the bits of cloth and linings, which lay 
scattered round, making it look like Rag Fair; 
all looked duller and drearier, and shabbier when. 
she returned, than it ever had dome before. 
There was another scene, into whieh her imag- 
ination was fastentering. Already, she saw the 
lights, the fine dresees, and the beautifal scenery, 
and nodded her head to imaginary music. 

“Not that way, Mise Butler!’ screamed out 
Miss Linscombe, with a very red face, and a look 
which seemed expressly invented by natare, for 
a bead mantua-maker; “ stitch it after this fash- 
ion,” and Miss Butler unpickedher work, and 
began again with as little success as before. 
Miss Linscombe grew angry. She retaliated 
upon the girl, all the harsh and unlady-like 
things which Miss Campbell had said to her, 
while trying on the rich dress that morning ; the 
memory of which rankled in her heart. Starnge, 
that such things do not teach softnessand charity 
to others! 

Miss Linscombe’s sharp voice did not affect 
Jane Butler as it usually Wid. She was away in 
an ideal world of her own, of which Harry Sea- 
ton was the figure in the fore ground, and the 
stage people in the back. She was listlessly 
picking at the garment, when one of her com- 
panions touched her arm. 

“Jane,” said she, “mind what you are doing, 
or you will be rained. Miss Linscombe’s eye is 
upon you.” 4 

The girl started, and thaaked her with a look, 
while she drew her work nearer, and tried to put 
more interest into her manner. Sho could do so 
as long es Miss Carter kept talking, but when 
she ceased, Jane went back to her mimic world. 

Miss Linscombe went out, and Miss Carter 
offered to help her, but Jane would not permit a 


friend to get imto disgrace for her sake, so she 
hurried her ftounces on, in a way highly discred- 
ftable to her usual neat work. Everything seem- 
@d to conspire against the dress being finished. 
Needles broke, silk twisted and knotted, and the 
bias edge of the flounce drew, and was tortured back 
again into something like regularity; and before 
all was straight again, four o’clock struck! An 
hour and a half to finish what was scareely began, 
and the thought of Miss Linscombe’s face when 
she should come in, and find it unfiaished! Jane 
grew nervous, in spite of the stage floor that was 
before her eyes. Five! and Miss Linscombe 
came in, with a face pale with rage, when she 
saw the small progress Jane had made. 

“Hand it over to Miss Carter,” she ssid, “and 
@o you take theee skirts and finish them for fle 
Misses Stearns.” . 

‘Three skirts! Jane knew that the three would 
odcupy her until nime or ten o’clock, and so did 
her employer, who had determined to punish her. 
Miss Carter took the work, and her more expe- 
rienced hands performed it, bunt not until six. 
Bhe, too, received a rebuff, which Jane wept 
over, although she had not done so for her own. 

Harry had promised to cailfor her at seven. It 
was nearly that, and she had not yet dressed. 
She was desperate. ‘Miss Linscombe,” she 
said, “cannot I be excused for this one evening ? 
I promise to do better in future, if you will kind- 
ly let me off now. It is 80 very, very important 
for me to be at home now,” looking at the clock 
which pointed to nearly seven. Miss Carter 
Joined in the request, offering to stey and work 
for her ; and so did a large, indolent-looking girl, 
whose work Jane had one day finished for her. 

No, Miss Linscombe was obdurate, although 
the girls all showed themselves indignant at her 
refusal. But fortune sometimes favors us when 
we least expect it, and so it now did Jans. 
Across the wide entry which ran betwoen the 
rooms, there was a door exactly opposite Miss 
Linscombe’s apartment, from which often issued. 
the dulcet tones of a flute. Sometimes the door 
‘was open, and at such times, Miss Linscombe, 
with an air of offended delicacy, would charge 
her young ladies not to look across. They some- 
times wondered why she herself lingered so long 
in the hall, after they had heard her well-known 
footstep on the stairs; but up to this time, nome 
of them had seen the flute-player except Miss 
Carter. What was their surprise, as well as Mise 
Linscombe’s, to see him enter, flute in hand, and 
addressing himself to the “ principal,” request to 
give her and the other ladies a little music. 

Jane’s tearful cyes at this moment caught the 
glance ef her employer, and she looked so beau- 
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tifal through her tears, and Miss Carter.so sym- 
pathizing, that she said in her blandest tones, 
“Young ladies, Miss Carter and Miss Butler 
have leave to go now,” and turned to the gentle- 
man once more, begging him to be seated, and 
expressing her delight in the music which they 
had already heard and admired. Miss Linscombe 
absolutely forgot that Mins Campbell’s dress was 
not yet carried away, until Miss Carter offered to 
take it home. 

“True,” said she, with one of her little laughs, 
“it was engaged at half-past five; but really, 
she knew that it was imposeible, and so did I.” 

Jane’s cheek crimsoned with anger, for she 
well knew that she could easity have performed 
the work, had she not been so burried and excit- 
ed. She thought it would have been more hon- 
est in Miss Linscombe, to say so at once. That 
lady soemed now as eager to get rid of her two 
work-women, as she had been to detain them; 
but that was before Mr. Walker's entrance. On 
his part, he looked disappointed, when Maria 
Carter turned to leave the room; but he could 
not retreat from his <wn offer, to play for Miss 
Linscombe. 

As the girls emerged from the close, hot room, 
where, with less than a half hour's respite, they 
had remained since seven in the morning, both 
gave a long sigh of relief. They parted, and 
Jane fairly tan home, which she reached at the 
same moment in which Harry rung the bell. 

“One moment, Harry,” she began, and then 
thinking of Miss Linscombe’s promises, which 
she had just been conde:mmuing, “no, fifteen min- 
utes, and I will be ready.” 

She came down at the appointed moment, and 
Harry, who thought her pretty before, was startled. 
at her beauty now. 

Her soft, silky hair was drawn up in a large 
knot at the back of the head, and disposed ia 
large bands at the sides; showing the traly ele- 
gant form of herhead. A single scarlet geranium 
was fastened in her braids. Her dress was sim> 
ple, but beantifaliy made; and her gloves, fan 
and handkerchief were all of a kind denoting 
taste in the wearer, yet indicative of simplicity, 
and even of economy in the materials. 

She was gratified by Harry’s evident admira- 
tion; and:her happiness was untouched by any 
thought of her afternoon’s vexation. Miss Lins 
combe and her room faded into nothing, as she 
entered the brilliant scone; nor did she think of 
them again, wnti] she looked up and met the cu- 
rious, prying eyes of Miss Campbell, and heard 
her loud and disagreeable voice, evidently talking 
of her and Harry. The lady’s companion, an 
inferior-looking man, whom she kept calling 
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* Cousin James,” lifted his lorgnette in the direc- 
tion to which she pointed, and after a long stare, 
he whispered long and loud, in words, where 
Jane distinctly heard her own name, in connec- 
tion with “my dross-maker’s girl.” 

Miss Campbell wore the new dress. She was 
dressed, therefore, magnificently ; and the jewels 
which she displayed were rich and costly. Her 
hair was profusely decorated, and she sported a 
fan, bouquet-holder and handkerchief, that would 
have purchased a small house. She annoyed 
Jane so much by her close observation of her, 
that she begged Harry to move a little, where 
she could hide herself from her view. In vain; 
that great, unwinking eye found her out, wherev- 
er she moved ; and Harry told her not to mind it. 
How could she help it, when she knew that she 
would acquaint Miss Linscombe, the following 
day, with the story of one of her girle presuming 
to go to the theatre? Jane hed heard those 
things talked of too often in the workroom, not 
to dread it for herself. She could not give her- 
self up to the play, as she wished. Moreover, 
Miss Campbell seemed to know that she spoiled 
her pleasure, and to rejoicé in so doing. 

It was all tootrue. Miss Campbell had mark- 
ed her prey, and she was determined to hunt it 
to the death. She had known Harry Seaton 
from his childhood—nay, she had spurned his of- 
fered love, because she aspired to a richer suitor, 
who, in turn, spurned hers. Then she tried to 
lure Harry back again; but he would not be so 
lered ; and from that hour, she had,declared war 
against whoever she might be, that should win 
his heart. 

That she should live to give place to a dross 
taaker’s apprentice! Shehadn’t dreamed of thie ; 
and the very dress which Jane had been so um 
happy about, was the one in which Miss Camp- 
bell was intending to re-capture her lost lover. 
She happened to know that he was to be at the 
theatre this evening, by means of the young lady 
who had acoompanied her to Miss Linacombe’s, 
and whose brother, James Hartley, was the 
“ Cousin James,” who attended on her and his 


. sister thither, 


Miss Hartley was one of those hangers-on se 
well described by the name of toedy, to Miss 
Campbell, whom she praised and flattered ina 
way that any bonest person would have scorned. 
But Cornelia Campbell was bred inthe atmos 
phere of flattery, and she thrived and grew by 
what she was fed on. 

She had, long ago, repented of her folly in giv- 
ing up Harry Seaton. Her beanty had entangled 
his boyish heart, and her evident love for him 
had, for awhile, riveted the chain; but his eyes 


‘were soot opened, and he saw her as she traby 
wis—a vai, weak, unprincipled woman, who 
would sacrifice hearts for a mere show; and in 
whove word he had not one spark of faith, sinoo 
she had perjared herself to him for the hope of a 
new love. 

Thence Harry resolved never to become cn 
chained again by one of her set. He would sock 
a wife among the virtuows and industrious classes. 
He met Jane Butler, a few days sfterwards, as 
she was carrying home a dress to his sister, was 
captivated at once, by the sweetness of her face, 
and the modess dignity of her matiner ; and, with 
the perfeet approbation of his sister, who despt- 
ed Cornelia Campbell’s duplicity towards her 
favorite brother, he offered, aad was accepted. 
‘The few weeks that remained of Jane's engage- 
ment with Miss Linscombe, she chose to faifil; 
and to save the annoyanes of having it talked of 
in the workroom, it was agreetl to keep it private, 
wati] sho should leave tt. 


picions did not point to an engagement ; anf 
Jane, who divined her scornful manner, guessed 
but too well that to-morrow, the affair would bo 
discussed before Miss Linscombe and the others. 
She shrank painfully ftom such an ‘exposure of 
her affairs ; ard Harry’s eloquence was long ex- 
erted before he could calm her fears. He sug- 
gested that his sister should spend sevoral hours 
at Miss Linscombe’s reom the next day, in order 
to shield Jane from what she ¢o: much dreaded’; 
offered to face the arch enomy, as he called Miss 
Campbell, and stand guerd over Jane himself. 

They needed not to plan; for before breakfast 
the next morning, Jane received the following 
note from Miss Linscombe: 


© Miss ButiEr :—I am informed by a friend, 
whom I can perfectly trust, that you were at the 
theatre, last evening, with a gentleman of so 
much higher position in society than yourself, 
that there can be but one construction put on 
the affair. I need not eay, after this, that it will 
not be pleasant for us to meet again. I shall 
not expect you at my rooms, either to-day, or as 
any other time. F. Linscomse.” 


“ There,” said Miss Linscombe, “I trust that 
matter is settled.” 

“To my satisfaction it 6,” said Miss Camp 
bell, who had watched the operation. “ She 
will not be bold enough to cross our paths again, J 
think. By the way, how is yoar Mr. Walker, 
who plays the flute s0 well ?” : 

Miss Linscombe blushed and fidgeted. Cor 
nelia Campbell was. not, surely, going to inter- 
fere with her Mr. Walker. She took a look 
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around her room to see if the door were shut, and 
catching a glance at the vacant chair, which was 
usually occupied by Maria Carter, she suddenly 
asked where she was. The large, indolent girl 
whom we noticed before, answered, without the 
Teast perceptible change of countenance, “ She 
is gone to be married, ma’am.” % 

“ Marcied | heavens, to whom 1” 

“To our neighbor, Mr. Walker.” 

Miss Linscombe’s face would have made a 
study for a painter, at that moment. She had 
really thought that Mr. Walker was partial to 
herself; and her astonishment and indignation 
were inexpressible. Jane had been prevailed on 
to. pass the night with Harry’s sister, and had 
left word at her boarding-house, that she should 
do so; therefore Miss Linscombe's note had 
been sent directly to her, by her landlady. She 
was somewhat frightened when she read it, but 
Harry and his sister soon comforted her, by of- 
fering to settle the matter with Miss Linacombe 
and all the rest of the world. That evening Miss 
Ténseombe’s young ladies received cards from 
“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton,” with Jane But- 
ler’s name in the corner. A few hours previous, 
they had received similar ones from “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederico Walker.” 


A VEGETARIAN. 

An English gentleman dining in Paris, at the 
table @hote, [public table at the hotel,] wishin 
for some potatoes to eat with his meat, as he had 
been accustomed to do at home, called to the 
servant, “ Garcon, des pommes de terre, s'il vous 

it,” (waiter, some potatoes, if you please.) 

‘he dish of potatoes was accordin iy brought to 
him, and taken away when he helped him- 
self. The same request was repeated to the ser- 
vant as each successive course of meats was 
served, until the waiter, having become familiar 
with the order, bronght the potatoes without 
further request ; and thinking that if the gentle- 
man wished potatoes with one dish he would 
like them with all, continued to bring them to 
him {through the whole dinner, dessert and all, 
much to the gentleman’s annoyance, and the 
amusement of all who saw it.— Galignani. 








HEAVY AND WINDY. 

A blacksmith who fancied himself sick, would 
often teaze 8 neighboring physician to give him 
relief. The physician knew that he was perfectly 
well; bat being unwilling to offend him, told 
him that he must be careful of his diet and not 
eat any heavy or windy. The blacksmith 
went off satisfied—but on evolving in his own 
mind what kind of food was heavy or windy, re- 
tarned to the doctor, who having lost temper with 
his patient, said: “Don’t you know what things 
are heavy and windy ?”” 

“No,” said the blacksmith. 

. Your anvil is heavy and your bellows are 
windy ; don’t eat of these, and you will do well.” 
—ccentric Anecdotes. 
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THE THE. 





BY E. P. JAYOOX. 





0, God alone could forge the link 
‘That binds my soul to thee; 

Wise I could break the magic the, 
And once again be free. 

I strive—O how I strive to break 
‘This fetter on my soul; 

‘As well might I the tempest hush, 
The boiling sea contfol. 


‘What agony around the thought 
That this must ever be, 

‘Till death with cold and icy hand 
Shall come to set me free! 

Long years have passed since hope’s bright ray 
Filed from my youthful breest ; 

And sad has been my young heart since, 
‘With longings for its rest. 


There is a rest for weary souls, 
A haven that is calm; 

Where over all the wounds of life 
Shall flow a healing balm! 

And I must bear with patience here, 
‘Though ties should bide or break; 

And loose not all the hope of life 
For any human sake. 





A RECORD OF DARK DEEDS. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Ary one who has passed through Bedford on 
foot, cannot have failed to notice an old baild- 
ing which stands close to the bank of the Ouse, 
on the south side. It was erected during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and having been constracted 
of heavy timber, it has withstood the crambling 
touches of time marvellously well. It has two 
quaint, old gables upon the street, which hang 
fer over the walk, seeming ready at any moment 
to come tambling down upon the heads of the 
pedestrians ; and then projecting above the nar- 
row court, which is to the east of the building, 
are two more gables, exactly corresponding with 
those in front. There was once an entrance up- 
on the street, but that was closed up during the 
reign of the second James, since which, the only’ . 
legitimate means of ingrees and egress has been 
through the wide door-way which opens upon the 
court beneath the further gable. 

Early in the spring of 1764, two women came 
to hire the house. They were sisters, and gave 
their names as Roxana and Nancy Rhodope. 
The former was fifty years of age, and the latter 
two years older. They were tall, dark-looking 
beings, with large, bony frames, but with litle 
flesh ; and altogether they had an evil, sinister 
look, which was not calculated to inspire the be- 
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holder with any great amount of confidence in 
their virtue or humanity. However, nothing 
evil was known of them, and the owner of the 
house rented it to them for about a tenth part of 
the sum asked for such a tenement in any other 
part of the city. They professed to have some 
little money of their own, meaning to take in 
washing and sewing as soon as they could obtain 
it. Several months passed away, but the sisters 
were never seen to take home any work. They 
were seldom seen ont by daylight, save when 
they had occasion to buy provisions. At length 
@ third member was added to their household. 
This was a boy, deaf and dumb, whom they told 
their landlord they had taken out of charity 
alone. He was not over sixteen years of age, 
and perhaps not so old. His body was thin 
and bent ; his legs very crooked ; his head large 
and thick, and his arms so long that when stand- 
ing erect his fingers’ ends reached some inches 
below his knees. They called his name Jasper 
Lucan. Besides his peculiar form, there was 
smother thing which drew attention to him ; and 
that was, his movements, or, rather, motions. 
He moved about like a thing made up of springs. 
Never walking like other people, but jerking 
along with a frog-like motion at times, and at 
others leaping like a cat. 

Strange stories began to be circulated about 
the two sisters. People who lived near, some- 
times heard strange noises in the old house at 
night, and the boatmen upon the river, who 
could look upon the back windows of the upper 
sory, said that there were often lights in the 
place all night long. At length these stories be- 
ame so numerous, and the various aurmises so 
alarming, that the good people in the neighbor. 
hood began to fear the old sisters. Governesses 
and fractious mamas threatened their refractory 
children that they should be sent to the “ Old Sis- 
ters ;” and the school-boy who would frighten his 
companion, had only to say: ‘‘ There come the 
Rhodopes!” One morning a new cause of alarm 
turned up. It appeared that about midnight, 
preceding, the boy, Jasper Lacan, came out from 
the house and went down to the river, where he 
threw something into the stream. To do this he 
stepped upon a stone, and it was his fortune to 
slip off. The water was deep where he fell in, 
and had it not been for a boatman who was 
Close by, he would have been drowned ; but this 
boatman pulled him out and set him on shore, 
and finding that he could get no reply to any of 
his questions, he brought his lantern to see what 
was the matter. Having got his light, he found 
that the boy be had saved was Jasper Lucan, 
and that his clothes were covered with blood. 
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The boatman examined him carefully, but he 
found that he was not wounded in any way. His 
troweers, which wers of coarse duck, were all be- 
smeared with blood, and so were his shirt and 
hat. Butthe boy was not detained, for no an- 
swers could be gained from him, and then the 
man had his boat to attend to. Before noon, | 
this piece of news spread over the town, and 
stories about the old sisters went up in the mar- 
ket accordingly. 

Near the old house of the four gables, ina 
small hut upon the river's bank, lived a poor 
blind woman named Morris. She had one child, 
acon, named Luke, abont fifteen years old, who 
managed, by picking up odd jobs, to support 
himself and his mother. One day Luke Morris 
was seen going into the house of the old sisters; 
he remained something over an hour, and then 
came out. When he reached his own dwelling 
he found seven persons there, waiting for his re- 
turn. Immediately upon his entering they sur 
rounded him and began to ask questions concern 
ing his visit to the old house of the hags; but he 
would give no satisfactory answers. He only 
smiled when they asked him if the house wasn’t 
all covered with blood; and when they asked 
him if he had heard any dismal groans, he told 
them, “ Yes, a thousand of them.” 

“But, Luke—dear boy,” urged his blind 
mother, “‘ you mustn’t go to the dreadful place. 
They'll kill you end cut you up.” 

“ Yes, Luke,”’ added an old woman who lived 
near, “ you will be murdered and cut all up, just 
as sure as the world! Don’t you goa nigh ’em. 
They only git ye in there so as to have ye jest 
when they want ye.” 

Luke informed the sympathizing friends, that - 
one of the women—Roxana—hed made a propo- | 
sition.to him to that very end, offering to support 
his mother through life, if he would allow them 
to cut him up to make meat pies of. 

The hearers received this in good faith, and 
their horror was not to be expressed in words, 
though some of them attempted it. Had they | 
been informed that the old sisters ate three roast- 
ed aldermen for breakfast, they would have be- 
lieved it. However, the visitors departed at 
length, and then Luke told his mother the sisters 
had hired him to work for them occasionally. 

“ But what kind of work?” the old lady asked. 

“T am to help Jasper Lucan catch fish in the 
river, and there may be other things to do.” 

The mother was far from being satisfied, but 
after much argument she gave ber consent that 
the boy might help the old sisters, on the condi- 
tion that he would never allow himself to be kill- 
ed and cut up. 
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The new story of Roxana’s trying to kill Luke 
Morris so that she might eut him up for meat 
pies, spread rapidly, and a score of people waited 
upon the owner of the old house, and begged him 
to turn the two old beldams out of doors. Bat 
be informed them that he could not do it, as he 
had given them an unconditional lease, and 
bound himself not to trouble them so long as 
they would be responsible for the safety of the 
house. 

Bat matters at leagth came to acrisis. Winter 
had come, and the boatmen could ply their skiff 
Bo longer, for the river was frozen over. One 
day the startling afnouncement was made that 
Luke Morris was missing! He had not bean 
seen for four days. People crowded in upon his 
mother, whom they found weeping and moaning 
framtically. This was on Friday. She told 
them that her son had been gone since Tuesday 
evening ; that he said he wes going to work for 
the two sisters, and that she mast not be alarm- 
ed until she saw him, for he might be gone some 
time. The mother was sure that by “some 
time,” her son only meant some hours; and af- 
tera deal of talking, it was finally decided that 
the boy actually said ‘ some hours.” 

But—horror of horrors!—on the very next 
day, some men found a mangled body in the ice 
close by the old house where the beldams lived. 
The prise was carefully taken out from its cold 
bed and carried directly to the office of the police, 
end there its appearance could be clearly made 
oat; and hence it proved to be, not a human 
body, bet the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and 
intestines of such. Of course, the body itself 
had been chopped up for “ meat pies!” A phy- 
sician was sent for, and he decided that the re- 
maine were thoee of a person somewhere between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty. This settled 
the matter at once. A writ was applied for to 
the recorder, and he issued one immediately, 
and placed it in the hands of a proper officer to 
be served. 

The two sisters manifested the utmost astonish- 
ment when they were arrested, but they betray- 
ed no fear. When they were led forth into the 
street, a thousand people were collected to see 
them, aad a cold, fearfal shudder ran through the 
crowd, as the dark, forbidding, withered features 
Of the beldams were visible. The boy Jasper 
was found in the house, and he also was arrested. 
The officers found it necessary to procure a car- 
riage before they could make their way with tho 
prisoners through the excited erowd. 

In the meantime three officers remained to 
earch the house. They went through the cham- 
bers first, but found nothing there, save some few 
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articles of ordinary farmiture. Frem there they 
entered the attics, but with the same result. 
Next they went into the lower rooms, and these 
they examined very carefully, entering every 
closet, and opening every cupboard. But they 
found nothing out of the way here. They then 
procured lanterms and went down into the 
cellar. 

They had searched aromad here for some time, 
when they came to a trap-deor, which they raised. 
As they lifted it, such a powerful stench came wp 
that they were forced to let it down immediately. 
But they soon raised it again, this time protect- 
ing their nostrils. The place was deep and dark, 
and though they held down their lanterns at 
arm’s length, yet nothing could beecen. Finally 
one proposed getting a string, and thus lowering 
oue of the lanterns clear down. A line was pre 
cured, and a lantern lowered into the vault, and 
the officers were enabled to sees dark, corrupted. 
mase of fiesh and bones ! 

They closed the vaalt as they had found it, 
and were aboat to return, when one of them dis- 
covered a narrow passage away im oe corney, 
which they had not before noticed. Towards 
this they made their way, and having followed 
a distance of some twenty feet, they came to a 
square vault or room, near the centre of which, 
upon the damp stone, they saw a dark spot, as 
though @ thick puddle of some dark liquid had 
coagulated there. Instinetively one of the men 
tarned his gaze upwards, and he saw a small 
crevice in the plank ceiling through which the 
staff had dropped. They knew that there must 
be a place overhead which they had not visited, 
and as soon as they could calculate upon the 
bearings and distances, they went back to the 
first floor. Here they fullowed up the cours 
which was necessary to lead to the point over the 
vault, until they were brought up by a partitions 
but they knew they were right, and that them 
mast be 2 room beyond. At length they passed 
around to where they remembered having found a 
closet with nothing in it, and“ upon examining 
the back of this closet, they foend a secret door 
which they were obliged to burst open, not being 
able to find any legitimate means of opening it. 

Mercy! What a sight met their eyes. The 
room to which they had thus gained entrance was 
about ton feet square, with araised bench on om 
side, and the floor, walls, and bench all covered 
with blood! Sticking into the top of the bench, 
was a knife, all bloody, and also upon the floor 
they found a club covered with the same fearfal 
witness of crime, It was traly a terrible moment 
for the officers. They gazed first upon the blood 
marks everywhere about them, and then upon 
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each other. They were pale and tremulous, and 
without giving utterance to any intelligible 
sound they turned from the place. They breath- 
od more freely when they had reached the outer 
air, and having securely loeked up the house they 
started for the recorder’s office, where they foand 
the other officers awaiting their coming. 

Ju a fow words they gave an account of what 
they had found, only taking care to make it as 
terror-striking as possible, Thereupon the two 
sioters were asked if they had any explanation to 
make. 

“ About what?” asked Roxans, with perfect 
coolness. 

“‘ About these feasful witmesses that are brought 
Up against you,” answered the recorder. 

“ Of what am I, or rather, are we, accused 1” 

“Why, of wilfully and wickedly murdering 
Lake Morris.” 

“ And are we to be tried for that crime at the 
present time t” 

“No, not tried; but we are here to commit 
you for trial.” 

“Then at present we have nothing to say. 
‘When oar time of trial eomes on, we may speak. 
But now, my lord, I simply know that we could 
say nothing which would remove the prejudice 
from your mind, and myself and sister shall be 
more safe in prison than in the power of an igno- 
Yant and iaftriated mob.” 

The two sisters were fully committed and led 
sway, while the boy, Jasper Lucan, was retained. 
It was soon found that he could not speak, nor 
give any intelligible sign to them. The recorder 
thea wrote a question upon a piece of paper, but 
the boy could not read it; and after trying in 
vain for seme time to get a grain of information 
out of him, they geve it up and sent him off to 
be locked up, there to remain until the trial 
should come on at the next assizes. 

In the meantime hundreds of the citizens flock- 
ed to the old house of the four gables, where they 
were admitted by the officers, and upon behold- 
ing the bloody room, and the vault of putrefac- 
tion, they gave utterance to the most dreadful 
curses upon the heads of the wicked marderesses. 
At one time it was feared that the prison would 
be broken open by the inferiated people, and the 
two sisters taken therefrom and torn in pieces. 
It was now not only very freely talked, but very 
genevally believed, that the dark sisters of Bed- 
ford had leng followed the practice of killing all 
whom they could entice to their den, and many 
& youth dnd man was called to mind, who had 
mysteriously disappeared. To be sure, these 
cases were mostly confined to the river hands; a 
class of people who had for years beer®in the 
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habit of sailing away without giving any sort of 
notice of such intent to those who were left be- 
hind, and remaining away for a long while with- 
out asking any one’s leave. Yet many euch 
were miased, and it was easily concluded thes 
the dark sisters had chopped them up. 

The time of tial came within a few days after 
the sisters were imprisoned, and they were the 
second on the docket. They were brought into 
court guarded by fifty men, which force was nec- 
essary to keep off the mob, as the threat had been 
made that they should never reach the court- 
house alive. The indictment was read, and the 
prisoners plead not guilty. Then the evidence 
was called for. First came the man who had 
cut the heart, liver, lungs, and etc. from the ice. 
The counsel for the defendants wished to know 
if the man could swear that those were not the in- 
testines of a hog. Of course the witness could. 
He knew they were those of a human being. 

However, he was allowed to proceed, and when 
he had got through, the old women who were in 
the blind widow’s house when Luke told what 
the sisters had said to him, were severally called 
up. They testified that the boy came in very 
much frightened,—“ e’n «’most sceered to death,” 
one of them ewore—and told them that the sis- 
ters had promised him to take care of his mother 
while she lived if he would allow them to cut 
him up to put in meat-pies! This evidence pro- 
duced a marked sensation in court, and the sheriff 
had to watch the priseners closely, as there was 
an evident intent among the lookers-on to seizo 
them, even in that sacred place. 

But finally the evidence wasall in. A butcher 
who lived not far from the house of the four ga- 
bles, very reluctantly testified that he had thrown 
the inwards ofa hog ont upon the ice, and that a 
dog dragged it off down theriver. Another man 
swote—he was obliged to do it—that he saw the 
dog drag the hog’s inwards down to a point back 
of the old house, but there the animal broke 
through a thin place in the ice, and scrabbled out, 
leaving his prize behind him, fast among the 
broken pieces of ice. But this was nothing. 
Everybody knew that the sisters had murdered 
@ great many men and boys, and they deserved 
punishment accordingly. 

So the judge charged the jury, and they retired 
to make up their verdict. They were gone from 
the court-room just four and a half minutes, and 
when they returned, the scowl of malignant sat- 
isfaction which rested upon their features told 
that they had agreed upon the death! But ere 
they could give their verdict, a very extraordi- 
nary circumstance transpired to throw a different 
coloring upoa the whole matter. A sudden 
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moment, Luke Morris hurried down the aisle and 
confronted the judge. 

At first the people seemed to think that this 
was only a ghost that had thus made its appear- 
ance, for it-had just been proved that the real 
Lake Morris had been murdered and chopped up 
into minute particles: Bat the delusion could 
not last long. When the youth rashed forward 
and confronted his mother, and then tamed to 
the judge, the trath was apparent. The counse) 
for the prisoncrs arose and asked for a staying of 
proceedings ; but the judge was determined to 
question the youth first, and that, too, without 
thuch regard for legal rale. 

- “You are Luke Morris, are you not?” he 
asked of the boy. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Luke. 

“ And you have been some in the house of 
these two women who are now in the prisoner’s 
box?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And you were in there on the day that you 
were first missed by your friends ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And now tell us-where you have been.” 

The boy looked around upon the prisoners, 
and they made a motion for him to proceed. 

“ I have been to London, my lord.” 

“To London? And what did you go there 
for?” 

Again the boy gazed round upon the women, 
and this time Roxana spoke. 

“Tell the trath, Luke, and hidenothing,” said 
she. 

“Now speak, sirrah, and look not at those wo- 
men again. What did you goto London for?” 

“1 went to carry a lot of far tippets, and fur 
gloves, and fur capes; and some other things 
made of fur.” 

“ Ah?—And for whom did you carry these 
things?” 

“For Dapsley and Bottom, on the Islington 
Road.” 

“ But I mean, who sent you with them ?” 

“The two old women back of me, my lord.” 

“ And where did they get them ?” 

“ They makes ’em, my lord.” 

“Make them—of what?” 

“ Ofekins.” 

“ What kind of skins?” 

“My lord,” here spoke the counsel for the de- 
fendants, “why not let the boy—or rather, 
cause him to—tell the whole story of what he has 
eceen there, and what he has done ? and also have 
him understand that he will suffer severely if he 
conceals or-fulsifies anything ?” 
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Bo the judge ordered the boy to speak. The 
poor fellow scratched his head awhile, and then 
he commenced. 

“Well, my lord, these women, the old sisters, 
as they is called, ax’d meas I would come an’ 
work for ’em. Itold ’em as I conldn’t, ‘cause I 
didn’t know what they wanted me to do. Then 
they told as if I’d promise not to tell they’d tell 
me all about it. I promised, and they told ms 
as they wanted me to catch cats for em to use, 
an’ if I would do it, they’d pay me fourpence for 
every white cat an’ every black one, an’ thr’- 
pence ha’-penny for others. Jasper couldn’t 
catch so many as they wanted. SoI agreed to 
work for ‘em. I knowed of lots of cats that 
didn’t belong to nobody, an’ I. pitched into ’em. 
Sometimes me an’ Jasper’d get ten in one night. 
Then we'd take them into the house, to a little 
room clean away in the back part, through a 
little closet, an’ there Jasper’d kill em, and then 
I helped him skin ’em. Then the old women 
took the skins an’ kind o’ tanned ’em by the 
oven, an’ then made ’em up into all sorts of 
things.” 

“ Where did you use to throw the bodies of 
these cats ?” asked one of the counsel. 

“Why, we used to throw ’em into an old well 
in the cellar, where the water of the river came 
up an’ washed ’em away; but all at once we 
found that the place had got choked up so 
that the bodies couldn’t wash away, an’ they 
made such a smell that we throwed ’em into the 
river, after that.” 

Upon this there was a very curious sensation 
in court. The case was looked into ; a few off- 
cers sent again to the house; the witnesses ex- 
amined again ; and finally the decision was arriv- 
ed at that there had been no murder done. The 
man who said ’twas a hog’s inwards found upon 
the ice was believed; and, farthermore, Lake 
said he told the women at his mother’s house 
that dreadfal story about being chopped up for 
meat-pie, just to stop them from questioning 
him, never dreaming that they would take it in 
earnest. 

And so the two sisters were cleared; but they 
chose to leave the town, for their business was 
ruined there, people being sure to keep their cats 
in doors while the dark twain remained; and 
some who had very fine white cats even went so 
far as to tie the faline rovers up until they were 
assured that Roxana and Nancy Rhodope bad 
left Bedford. ; 


are three modes of bearing the ills of 
life ; by indifference, which is the most common; 
by pt losophy, which is the most ostentatious ; 
and by Mligion, which is the moet effectual. 





THE EAST OF THE LEATHER BREECHES. 


- THE BACHELOB’S SACRIFICE 





BY PRANK FAEKLOVE. 





‘They call me ‘‘old bachelor!” whisper I'm gray, 
And hist It is time I should marry! 

High time I had given all my hunters away— 

My fishing-rods, dogs, and my guns—for they ony 

One can never fish, hunt, or go sporting a day, 
The moment one’s wedded a fairy. 


‘They call me ‘old bach,” but stilt think me “some,” 
‘And say, “tis a pity he's lonely ;” 

‘They forget I'm a bankrupt—are willing to come 

To my old Gothic cot—if—I'll give up my gun, 

My fishing rods, dogs, and my hunters, and come 
‘And pay my devoirs to them only! 


‘They call me '‘ old bachelor!” tempting me on 
To the ‘alter with sweet syren phrases; 
But I give one more glance at my dogs and my gun, 
And I think of “ Old Hunter,” I think of the “fan,” 
‘The “ fire on-the-wing,” and the *‘ trophies ” I’ve won 
On the western and southern prairies ; 


And my poor dogs look up in my eyes with a glance 
Thrilling with human emotion: 
I wake with s start from s strange, fitful trance, 
And I think ‘‘O where, Frank, on the widened expanse 
Of America’s wilds, or ls belle jolly France, 
Can you ever command such devotion?” 


Now they all crowd around me, each kissing my hands, 
Fondling me loving as ever. 

O, dogs! I can give up goods, houses and lands— 

Eren fetter this body with Hymen’s stern bands— 

Bat you! dear companions in far distant lands, 
Your chains I never can sever! 


Yee, chained to me, dogs, by the chains of love— 
Chained to the grave we go! 

‘Whst? gtve up my dogs! for » white kid glove? 

A ring—and a kies—and a giance of love? 

No! who loves the master the dogs must love— 
‘We'll together bide death’s tally-ho! 





THE LAST OF THE LEATHER BREECHES. 





Orv Harmanvus ScHooEnHoveR was, some 
twenty years and odd ago, the “oldest inhab- 
itant” of the village—for it was a village, then 
—of Brooklyn, N. Y.; a genuine old Knicker- 
bocker, faithful to the traditions of the times, 
and looking down with sovereign contempt on 
all modern innovations and improvements. He 
lived in an old wooden house, the gable end of 
which projected far into Falton Street, and the 
dooryard of which was always ornamented, in 
summer time, with those choicest of acclimated 
exotics, particolored tulips from Harlaem, and 
san-flowers from—heaven knows where. Har- 
manus was generally known as the “ Last of 
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the Leather Breeches,” from the style of gar- 
ment that encased his nether limbs. He also 
wore a broad-skirted, cinnamon-colored coat of 
homespun manufacture and make, decorated 


with huge blue glass buttons, a very long waist- 


coat of black cloth, a white neckcloth, and a 
huge three-comnered hat trimmed with tarnished 
gold lace, in the loop of which, when he went 
abroad, he invariably wore a little clay pipe, 
with the stem tipped with red sealing-wax. We 
must not forget his square-toed shoes, large 
enongh for the wear of a gouty alderman, with 
their huge plated buckles. The rising gener- 
ation did not regard his attire with that veneration 
which. it inspired in a few relics of the old 
school, who had not, however, courage enough 
to imitate his example and resist the modern 
abominations of dress. They would often laugh 
in the very face of the stardy old Knickerbocker, 
“ His old three-cornered hat, 


And his breeches and all that, 
‘Were #0 queer.” 


Bat the old gentleman was qneer in other ways 
than matters of dress. His notions on the cur- 
rency were queer. He had no faith in banks or 
in Wall Street speculations. He would some- 
times discount short paper with undoubted en- 
dorsers, and he owned some real estate ; but the 
bulk of his property consisted in sundry fat little 
kegs solidly filled with gold and silver, which he 
kept in his little sitting-room up stairs, fronting 
the street. Then he was queer in other things ; 
he had queer ways of helping poor people anon- 
ymously, and absurd notions that charity should 
begin at home and only expand outwardly in 
proportion as every necessity within its imme- 
diate sphere had been relisved. So that putting 
all these things together, the good man passed 
for being a little cracked—and heads with noth- 
ing at aH in them were gravely shaken, like 
empty poorboxes, when his name was men- 
tioned. 

The old fallow viewed with annoyance and 
disgust the changes that took place in his native 
village. He only smiled when the stages from 
Patchogue and Babylon and Islip disgorged at 
Carmann their loads of antiquated figures that 
looked as if they might have stepped down from 
the canvasses of a Flemish gallery of the 17th 
century. He didn’t recognize as fellow-creatures 
men and women attired in the modern Parisian 
mode. 

At length, the wise men of Brooklyn pro- 
nounced Schooenhover’s house a nuisance. It 
was shabby, it was tumble-down, it destroyed 
the alignment of the street. It must come down. 
The corporation offered him a handsome price 
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for it. He rejected it with disdain. He wes 
teld that he must abandon his mansion—the 
homestead of his fathers—will ye nill ye. Me 
dared them to violate the sanctity of his castle. 
He was notified to vacate—he scorned the sum- 
mons. The whole town became interested. 

The old man was a non-resistant, like old 
Father Lamson. He shut himeelf up with his 
money-kegs and doggedly awaited the result. 
‘Workmen were sent to pull down the house. 
‘Phe whole vicinity was thronged with curices 
spectators as ata shiplaanch. Merrily rang the 
axes and hammers and saws, and the “yo 
heave-ho !” of sturdy fellows pulling and haal- 
ing at cables. At last the end of the house was 
torn away—shaming the legal fiction that a man’s 
house is his eastle—and there eat old Harmanus 
in his elbow-chair, with his cocked hat on his 
head, and his immortel leather bsseches en his 
sturdy legs, sublime in his martyrdom, and 
smoking tranquilly his old clay pipe. His fam- 
ily had been removed to another of his houses. 
‘He was invited to join them. But he declined, 
with a majestic wave of the band and a graceful 
emission of tobacco amoke. Then he was lifted 
carefally, arm-chair and all, cerried down the 
staircase, and deposited on the opposite side- 
walk. His goods and chattels were sent to his 
wife—but even when his money-kegs departed 
he refused to accompany them, bat sat, all 
through that day, a silent spectator of the uteer 
demolition of his venerable house. At night, he 
rejoined his family. 

‘The removal of this old landmark marked the 
merging of one era into another, and had the 
significance of an historical event. The corpo- 
ration paid the old man a large sum ; but ke did 
not long survive the destruction of his house. 
His son lives in a marble palace, with gas and 
water all over the house, and drives a pair of 
blood herses, but few beyond the family remem- 
ber, in the heady current of life, the “Last ef 
tlie Leather Breeches ” of New York. 





PATENT MEDICINES. 

The following certificate of the efficacy of pa- 
tent pills is taken from the Philadelphia Mercury. 

i“ £ sohe Lubberlie, was supposed to be in the 
last 81 consumption im ’49, suffering at 
rai tess under a severe attack of rheumatism, 
liver complaint, dropsy, gravel, and cholera 
morbus. Simultaneously, also, I took the yel- 
low fever and small Pox: The latter, assuming 
a chronic form, completely destroyed my | 7 
liver, spinal marrow, nervous system, and 
entire contents of my cranium. 1 got so low 
that I did not know my brother-in-law when he 
came to borrow some money. For three months 


I swallowed nothing but twenty of 
Kunkelhausen’s Pill, which effected an immedi- 
ate cure intwo weeks. Sworn and subscribed, etc. 





A REVOLUTIONARY ENQEDENT. 


' 
A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 
A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had 
reoendly arrived in comp, ve strolling: about 
‘ambi , and viewin, legiate buildings, 
now tareed into Darrecks, Their half-Indian 
equipments, and fringed and raffled hunting 
garbs, provoked the merriment of some’ traops 
ym. blehead, chiefly fishermen and sailors, 
who thonght nothing equal to the round jacket 
and trowsers. A bantering ensued betweon them. 
There was snow upon the ground and snowballs 
began to fly when jokes were wanting. The 
parties waxed warm with the contest. They 
closed and came to blows; both sides were reia- 
forced, and in a listle while at least a thousand 
were at fisticuffé, and there was a tumult in the 
camp worthy of the deys of Homer. ‘At this 
juncture,’ writes our informant, ‘Washington 
made his appearance, whether by accident or de- 
sign Inever knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; bis black servant was just behind him 
mounted. He threw the bridle of his own horse 
into his servant’s hands, sprang from his sest, 
rushed into the thickest of the melee, seized two 
tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, keeping them 
at arm’s length, talking to and shaking them.’ 
As they were from kis own province, he 
have felt peculiarly responsible for their geo 
conduct; they were engaged too, in one of those 
sectional brawls which were his especial abbor- 
rence; his reprimand must, therefore, have been 
a vehement one. He was commanding in his 
serenest moments, but irresistible in his bursts of 
indignation. On the present occasion, we are 
told, his appearance and strong-handed rebuke 
put an instant end to the tumult. The combat- 
ants dispersed in all directions, and in less than 
three minutes none remained on the ground but 
the two he had collared.—Zrving’s Washington. 





A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

In the town of Leicester, Rngiand, says a for- 
eign exchange, the house ia still shown where 
Richard II. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth; and there is a stery of him still 
preserved in the corporation records, which illas- 
trates the caution and darkness of that prince’s 
character. It was the custom to carry, among 
the of his camp, a cumbersome wooden 
bed, which he pretended was the only bed he 
could sleep in. Here he contrived a receptacle 
for his treasure, whieh lay concealed under a 

ht of timber. After the fatal day in which 
Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond entered Lei- 
cester with his victorious troops ; the friends of 
Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglect- 
ed by every plandever as useless amber. The 
oweer of the house afterward discovered the hoerd, 
and became suddenly rich without any Visible 
cause. He bought lands, and at length arrived 
at the dignity of being mayor of Leicester. 
Many years , his widow, who had been 
left in great affluence, was murdered for her wealth 
by her own servant-maid, who had been privy to 
the affair ; and at the trial of this woman and her 
aecomplices the whole transaction came to light. 








Sincerity is an opening of the heart. We find 
it in | few ing that which we gen- 
erally see is not but a subtle dissimalation 
to attract the confidence of others. 


THE THREE PICTURES. 


‘THE LIFE—THE TRUTH—THE WAY. 


BY BLARCRR D'ARTOISE. 
Thou! who unseen didst guide my youth, 
In pleasant paths of wholesome trath— 
And when I turned away 
Rebellious—to the world—to find 
Food for s discontented mind— 
And e’en forgot to pray— 


Preserver! thou who ne'er forsook 
Me in my wandering ways—nor took 
Just vengeance on me then— 
© hear th® prayer I raise to thee! 
And even now forget not me— 
O guide me forth again. 


Forgive my bese ingratitude, 

© thou most mighty— thou most good— 
Bear with me once again. 

A wicked, fearfal child of slay, 

Lat thy feet most humbly lay 
The talent thou hast given. 


All unimproved, debased it Mes, 
Too wretched for thy sinless eyeo— 
I with a broken heart 
Come— for I've nowhere else to go— 
Earth’s brightest visions end in woe— 
¥’en pleasure hath s smart. 


At the "leventh hour I come to thee— 
© Father, cast me not away— 
Sick—heavy—faint—I come; 
‘Through all my life thou’st watched o’sr me; 
But blind, I knew not that 'twas thee— 
O Sevioar, take me home! 


+ 2-2 > ___. 
THE THREE PICTURES, 


BY AGNES BOND. 








“Bravtirut! charming! so expressive and 
lifelike!” were the words which came from a 
group of people surrounding two newly-hang 
pictures in the exhibition-room at B. . 
“How mach it resembles some face that I 
know,” said one. “ Yes, that sweet smile seems 
eo familiar, and yet I cannot recall it,” said 
another. “And I wonder who is the artist, 
and whether they are portraits,” said an elderly 
gentleman as turning to the catalogue, he read: 
“61 and 62, Fancy Sketches, by Claude Hunt- 
ington.” Only one of the party, a lady, was 
silent ; but eagerly she gazed upon the pictures, 
as though unmindful of those about her. 

The paintings were emall, but most exqui- 
sitely touched and finished. The first repre- 
sented a little girl of some seven or eight sum- 
mers, with bare feet wading a small stream, but 
midway she had paused as if from fear. What 
a vision of childish beauty she was, as she stood 
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there! the sunny smile on her sweet young face, 
the blue eyes just filling with tears, while golden 
curls fell on her neck in careless grace. About 
her neck and twined among her curls, were 
wreaths of blue violets, her frock was looped up 
with bouquets of them, while from one arm 
hung her straw cottage hat filled with the same 
delicate blossoms. She was looking up so en- 
treatingly to the fine face of a boy, a few yoars 
older, standing opposite, while the rosy lips 
seemed to say “come help me.” The boy, too, 
had an interesting face; one could read upon it 
of great and conscious powers, of deep devoted 
love for the beautiful and true, as he reached 
forth his hands to the timid child. A summer 
sun was shining down upon them, making each 
water drop in the little stream gleam and glisten 
like silver, and the robins sung in the old oak- 
tree that bent its branches protectingly above 
them. 

The other was a companion to it. The same 
laughing streamlet wound its way along, the old 
trees rose as proudly as before, while on a mossy 
bank beneath them reclined a young girl and a 
youth. The maiden had the same smile that 
danced about the child’s face. The liquid eyes 
beamed now with the light of love, and in the 
whole expression there was such a look of purity 
and goodness as an angel might have worn. The 
curls that clustered round the open brow were 
encircled with a wreath of violets, and as she 
bent her eyes beneath the eager look of the 
youth, she had scattered them about her on the 
bank. The youth, too, had the noble features of 
the boy—the tender, loving expression, the 
open, confiding look, which showed him at once 
affectionate and brave. The maiden seemed to 
listen so trustingly and confidingly, and the 
youth gazed on her so fondly, as he poured into 
her ear the dreams and aspirations of his heart, 
that one could see that the fature seemed fresh 
and fair before them. Life was just opening, in 
beanty and light, the pages of its wondrous 
book to those young hearts. 

‘Sach were the pictures. The lady who gazed 
on them so intently was past the first dawn of 
youth, delicately formed, and moving with such 
an air of unconscious grace, yet regally as a 
queen might move, that one passing would irre- 
sistibly pause to watch her movements. Still, it 
was the face that most of all would have at- 
tracted one ; there was such a winning sweetness 
about it, at times almost amounting to sadness, 
the large eyes betokened such a capacity of feel- 
ing and suffering, while the smile that played 
around the lips seemed like a ray of sunshine 
lighting up the other features, and giving the 
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whole expression such a pure, forgiving look, as 
to make it a face to be remembered a life-time. 

Tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and a bright 
glow on her cheeks showed that the pictures had 
awakened some sleeping memory, when one of 
the party, a lady, said gaily : 

“Why, Florence, you haven’t said a word 
abont the paintings, and you are usually so en- 
thusiastic and discerning !” 

“« Bieapon you. Your friend Florence,” re- 
joined the lady’s father, “has perhaps been so 
accustomed to the superior merits of the old 
world artists, that she cannot bring down her 
mind to anything so simple as these. But I’ve 
been thinking these pictures must be by the 
young artist who has just returned, after a long 
residence in Europe. He is said to be a young 
man of talent and genius—essuredly so, if these 
are a specimen.” 

“O yes, papa, it’s the same gentleman to 
whom old Madame Huntington willed her im- 
mense property, on condition that he should take 
the family name. How curious the girls will all 
be to see him. I remember, now, they said he 
‘was an artist.” 

So they chatted gaily as they passed along, 
but Florence was as.one in a dream. She was 
again a child, crowned with violets, fording the 
stream and reaching forth her arms to one who 
seemed then powerful to save. She was sitting 
on that bank beside the dear one who was to 
cherish and protect. The neglect, and trials, 
and fears, which years had brought, were swept 
away by the sight of those pictures, for she 
knew they were no fancy sketches, but portrayed 
real scenes in her life. She knew, too, who the 
artist must have been—the lover of her youth, 
between whom and herself coldness and unex- 
plained differences had sprung up, and for years 
they had no knowledge of each other. As they 
opened the door to go out, she went mechan- 
ically, and two gentlemen passed in. One 
bowed to the party, the other gazed upon Flor- 
ence like one spell bound. They were the ar- 
tist, Clande Huntington, and his friend, Fred 
Grey, but Florence saw them not; she was 
breathing the soft fragrance of violets, and 
heard a voice calling her, “ Violet, Violet!” 

As they descended to the street, she declined 
all invitations to dine with her friends, saying 
she must be alone then. 

“How strangely Florence appears to-day !” 
said the gay Clara Seymour ; “ not even a word 
of praise called forth by her favorite pictures. I 

can’t account for her abstractedness !”” 

“Your friend is probably capricious, as you 
women all are,” rejoined her father. 


THE THREE PICTURES, 


“0, papa, you're out there, for Florence is 
entirely free from all caprice. I think she must 
be anxious about her appearance to-morrow 
night; but then I know she will not fail, dear 
girl! She has had some deep sorrow, I am cer- 
tain, though she bears everything so bravely! If 
I were only in her place, such a magnificent 
singer, eo caressed and admired with her face 
and figure, how I should triumph over all you 
common minds!” said Clara, laughingly. 

“Most fortunate for us, you are lacking in all 
these things!” said a companion. 





Claude Huntington and his friend Frederick 
Grey entered the gallery. 

“O, what a lucky fellow you are!” exclaimed 
Fred; “genius will certainly find its reward. 
See what a group of connoisseurs are gathered 
about your pictures! I must rush up to them 
and tell them the artist is present, and would be 
grateful for their patronage. How fortunate I 
persuaded you to send them in. By the way, 
you said there was a history connected with 
them, and you wonld teli 1, mesome day. Some 
love experience, eh ?” ‘ 

“You are just the same light-hearted fellow, 
Fred, as ever. How often P’ve wished for some 
of your buoyancy of spirits! But tell me, I be- 
seech you, who was that lady we passed on com- 
ingin? That face haunts me like one I knew 
and loved years ago, and yet it cannot be!” 

“Now don’t go into raptures with that face, 
though to be sure it’s no wonder that you, with 
your passionate love for the beautifal, should ad- 
mire and worship such glorious beauty as hers. 
The lady is Mademoiselle Florence, as she is 
called, the great prima donna whom half the 
men in town are raving about. But it’s utterly 
useless to make love to her, for she treats all her 
admirers in the same way, with politeness and 
respect—a poor return, they think, for their mad 
worship. Not much is known of her previous 
history. She has been for some time in Europe 
studying music under the best masters. She is 
said to have a handsome fortune, and is quite 
alone in the world, having no near relatives. 
The Seymours, who see her more than any one 
else, say that their acquaintance is just renewed, 
they first having met her while in Europe, some 
years since. But to-morrow night you will 
have an opportunity to see her radiant beauty in 
its true light. Sheis to make her last appear- 
ance in a new opera which is said to be admirably 
calculated to bring out her wonderful powers of 
voiee and manner. You'll accompany me, 
wont you? It will bea fine chance for you to 
see the elite, and also to be seen by anxious 
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mothers and designing maidens asthe unmarried 
heir of a hundred thousand.” 

Bo the gentleman rattled on, unmindfal of the 
continued silence of his compauion, or the deep 
look of anxious sadness that had crossed his 
face. 

, _ It wase gala night. Crowds of people were 
thronging the street leading to the opera-house. 
Lines of carriages drew up before the door, de- 
positing the beauty and fashion of the city. 
Stately dames, gay matrons and lovely girls in 
their first season, cold, cautious business men, 
men of the world, the dashing representatives of 
Young America, were all there te do homage to 
the talent and beauty of one who was to stand 
before thera for the last time. How brilliantly 
shone that fair assemblage beneath the glaring 
gaslight! How the jewels flashed and sparkled, 
flowers filled the air with their odorous incense, 
while lace and satin velvet and blonde were 
folded over sad and joyous hearts! 

Claude Huntington and his friend were there. 
The latter seemed as gaily talkative as before, 
but the artist had such a look of anxiety on his 
face, that one could see that he was hoping for 
the unravelling of some mystery or secret 
trouble. 

Shortly the curtain rose, and the prims donna 
stood before them, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever she had seemed before, like the realization 
of some poet's dream, or a statue endowed with 
life, rather than a living woman. She bowed 
that queenly head, and for a moment cast her 
eyes almost timidly about her, while loud and 
ringing applause greeted her. Then from those 
parted lips came forth such sweet tones, as to 
hash to quictness all sound besides. All listened 
in breathless admiration to that silvery voice, 
rising attimes in such thrilling tones, then fall- 
ing in winning, trembling cadences, lifting, it 
seemed, the one who uttered them and those who 
listened, above themselves and the present. It 
was wonderfal, the hushed adoration with which 
all listened! None thought now of the jewels 
that flashed on her neck, arms and brow, or the 
delicate satin that rose and fell at every gush of 
that birdlike voice, or the spiritlike beauty of 
face and form; but, as if it were a voice from 
another sphere, they sat entranced. More won- 
derful was the revelation of such wondrous and 
enchanting power, such a rare gift ia the melody 
of & woman’s voice ! 

She ended. What bursts of applause! what 
shouts of admiration! Bouquets, wreaths, dia- 
monds, gems, were showered upon the stage— 
the unsolicited tribute of all ranks to genius and 
beauty. 
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Claude Huntington Had seen her; he had 
drank in every tone of her voice, which seemed 
like a dream of his youth, when his friend came 
to his speech, and said : 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was divine ?” 

“Such a voice! such an air!” he replied. “I 
knew it must be Violet; no other face could af 
fect me like that.” 

« Ah, then you know her?” said Fred; “how 
provoking yor shouldn’t have told me!” 

But he was-silenced, ‘for agam the singer 
stood before them, in answer to repeated calls. 
She was radiant before—she was lovely now; 
the jewels had disappeared, but in their plece 
were violets, blue violets, a wreath of them 
about her head, the sleeves and skirt of her dress 
looped up with them, and a bunch of them in 
one hand. 

As she bowed again, and herlips parted witha 
smile, the applause was louder than before. Her 
face was pale and almost colorless, but as she 
cast her eyes over that vast assembly, they rested 
for a moment on the face of Claude. A crimson 
glow overspread her face, her heart beet convul- 
sively, the violets dropped from her hand, and 
she retired. 

Again they applauded. Then there was the 
usual hurrying and crowding, and soon the gay 
opera-house was deserted aud silent. None save 
the artist had noticed the tesemblance between 
the child and maiden of the pictures and the 
prima donna, as she stood before them crowned 
with violets ; he knew now they were the same. 
None save the prima donna had noticed the ar- 
tist’s pale, troubled face; she knew it was the 
lover of her youth. 

In « lovely Italian home live “the artist 
Claude Huntington, and Florence his beloved 
wife. Surrounded by the genial influences of 
that fair land, its golden sunshine and balmy air, 
his home adorned with the rare creations of 
others, and himself known and admired now as 
a great master, blessed in his domestic relations 
beyond all-he had hoped, he is happy—they both 
are happy. Theirs is the old story of youthfal 
love and promised devotion, and subsequent 
estrangement, through the jealous interference 
of supposed friends. The youth gained fame 
and honor, and the maiden’s rare and noble gifts 
brought her fawning flattery and adulation. 
Still, to both came the old love promises and 
early memories Neither fante nor- wealth could 
satisfy the heart’s desire, but after their proba- 
tion, love brought them again to .each other, and 
crowned them anew. 

On the walls of the room in the artist’s home 
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hang the two pictures we have mentioned, with s 

third beside them. This represents a woman in 

the fallness of her charms, ere time has in the 
least touched her wondrous loveliness. Beauty 
glows on her fall rounded cheek, the soft sym- 

metry of the limbs seems faultless, there is a 

loving smile on the lips, and the hair falls in soft 

rippling waves, while over all the unspeakable 
glow of happiness is spread, the wife’s and 
mother’s love shining beyond mere beauty of 
face or form. A cherub babe ison her knee, 
and proudly and lovingly she gazes in the manly 
face beside her. Some violets, thoso old and 

_ much-loved flowers, are twined about her head, 
and the little one clasps them in its hands and 
seems shouting for joy. 

Not long ago some old friends came to visit 
them, no other than Frederick Gray and the gay 
Clara Seymour, now his wife. When Claude 

brought them to this room, and showed them 
theee home pictures on the wall, they well re- 
membered them, and Clara clapping her hands, 
said gaily : 

“Tseeitall now. I know whose sweet smile 
that was that puzzled us so much in the exhibi- 
tion-room, and why Florence was s0 distrait, 
when papa said she was capricious. I know, 
now, why she came‘out crowned with violets at 
her farewell concert. w strange that with all 
my discernment, I discovered all this !” 





THE GERMAN FOR PLATE, 


“Good gracious, Anna, what is the German 
for plate,?” “Teller,” I replied, leaning over 
+ the stairs. “ Tell her what?” returned my aunt, 


not supposing that she had heard aright. “‘ Tell- 
er,” I answgred back at the top of my voice. 
“ How can her, unless you tell me what to 
tell her ?”” she retorted in a tone that betokened 
she was ually becoming heated, and, indeed, 
the weather was sultry. “Can't you hear me 
tell you to tell her, teller?” “That's just what 
I want to do; but how can I tell her unless I 
know what to tell her?” I was laughing so 
heartily that I could only shout out, “ Tell her, 
teller.” Bat fearing that my aunt might become 
ex: , I ran down stairs, and for her edi- 
fication uttered the magic word. Of course, the 
desired plate was produced, to her great amaze- 
ment; but she good-naturedly joined in my un- 
repressed merriment.— Autobiography of an Act- 
ress. : 





A KISS. 


The following answer was made to a young 
Aady who had sent her lover a kiss—in a letter. 


‘Thanks to my little absent friend— 
A kiss you in your letter send, 
But, ah! the thrilling charm Is lost 
‘In kisses that arrive by post; 

‘That froit can only tasteful be 

‘When gathered, melting, from the tree! 





THRILLING INCIDENT. 


‘THRILLING INCIDENT. 


A young man named Hund, was sent, some 
four years ago, in mid-winter, by his master on 
an errand about twenty miles, to rovisions 
to a village in the upper country. e village 
people asked him for charity to take three orphan 
children on his sledge a few miles on his way to 
Bergen and leave them at a house on the road, 
when they could be brought to Bergen. He took 
the little things, and saw that the two elder were 
wrapped up from the cold. The third he took 
within his arms and on his knee, as he drove, 
clasping it warm against his breast—so those say 
that saw them set off, and it is confirmed by one 
who met the sledge on the road, and heard the 
children presiling to Hund, and Hund langhi 
merrily st their little talk. Before they got half- 
way, however, a pack.of hungry wolves burst 
out upon them from a hollow in the thicket to the 
right of the wood. The beasts followed close to 
the back of the sledge. Closer and closer the 
wolves pressed. Hund saw one about to spring 
at his . It was impossible for the horse to 
go faster than he did, for he went like the wind— 
80 did the wolves. Hund, in his desperatio: 
snatched up one of the children behind him, ant 
threw it over the back of the sledge. This stop- 
ped the pack a litde. On galloped the horse, 

at the wolves were soon crowded around again 
with the blood freezing to their muzzles. It was 
easier to throw over the second child than the 
first, and Hund did it. But on came again the 
infuriated beasts, gaunt with hunger, and raging 
like fiends for their prey. . It was harder to give 
up the third—the dumb infant that nestled in his 
breast—but Hund was in mortal terror. He 
threw away the infant and saved himself. Away 
over the snow flew the sledge, the village was 
reached, and Hund just escaped after all the sac- 
Tifice he had made. But he was unsettled and 
wild, arid his talk for some time, night or day, 
was of wolves—so fearful had been the effect 
upon his imagination.—Miss Martineau’s Norway 
and the Norwegians. 

PRACTICAL COUNSEL, 

Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his Diary and 
Correspondence, gives the following characteristic 
counsels: “ At the commencement of your jour- 
ney the difference between going just right or a 
little wrong, will be the difference between finding 
yourself in good quarters or the miserable bog or 
slough at the épd of it. Do not cheat yourself by 
doing what you suspect may be wrong. You are 
as much accountable to your conscience as you 
would be to me to use diligence in taking care of 
a bag of money which I might send by you. 
Good principles, good temper and good manners 
will carry a man through the world much better 
than he can get along with the abeence of either. 
The most important is good principles. Temp- 
tation, if successfully resisted, strengthens the 
character; but it should always be avoided. 
The moral taste, like the nataral, is vitiated by 
abuse. He whose life ends at thirty may have 
done much, while he who bas reached the age of 
one hundred may have done little.” 








He that knows himself, knows others; and he 
that is ignorant of himself, could not write a 
very profound lecture on other men’s heads. 
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A TIME TO WEEP. 


BY CLARA AUOUSTA. 








By sacinaes of countenance the heart ls made better: — 


‘Tis well to weep when troubles come 
And draw the darkened veil 

Of sadness o'er the countenance, 
When weary griefs assail. 

Laughter is sweet, and joy Is good, 
But woe its turn must take— 

"Tis tenfold bliss at God’s decree, 
To suffer for His sake. 


He hovers nearer when we groan. 
‘In anguish deep and wild, 

He sheds a halo o'er us, then, 
As ifan angel smiled. 

. We know that ’n his sheltering wing 

Yor us there's azsple room, 

Where we can cast all care away, 
And banish from us gloom.” 


It is but right to weep with hope, 
But never with despair; 

‘The love of God is over us 
And round ug everywhere! 

And he’ll sustain the son of faith 
Beneath his mighty arm, 

Until his feet shall press the shore 
Of heaven’s eternal calm. 


—_—__+-2+_____ 
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BY M. M. MELBOURNE. 


Tr was a clear, cold winter's day in New York; 
a day when the biting wind enters the ill-built 
homes of the children of poverty; when her 
eons and daughters shiver in their tattered gar- 
ments, and vainly strive to procure warmth from 
their glimmering fires ; when the cold and hun- 
ger pains drive the wretched to despair; when 
life’s necessaries are beyond their scanty means ; 
am such a day, and at such « time, our story 
cogemences. 

In 8 miserable attic of a dilapidated old house 
in one of the poorest and most degraded streets 
of the great city, might have been seen a picture 
of misery calculated to tonch the most callous 
heart ; a picture, alas! all too common in great 
cities, but none the less worthy of commisera- 
tion on that account. One small window, part- 
ly shaded by an old faded eurtain, lighted the 
apartment, and discovered the abject poverty of 
the inmates. The walls had once been covered 
with paper, that now hung in fragments, weather 
stained and torn. The ceiling, smoked and dis- 
colored, was scarcely high enough to admit the 
entgance of a man of medium height, while the 
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uneven floor trembled and shook at the lightest 
footstep. A bed of the humblest description 
occupied one side of this uninviting tenement, 
with coverings far from suitable to the inclement 
season, and the wants of the miserable invalid 
who reposed on it. A chair and a sthall table, 
wooden chest, some common tea cups on a 
shelf, a few chips blazing in the little stove, and 
8 few more on the hearth beside it; a litede 
little sauce-pan, half filled with gruel, and a row 
of medicine phials on the low mantel shelf, com- 
pleted the articles in the room. 

Leaning over the stove, in busy preparation of 
the contents of the tin sance-pan, was 8 young 
and sickly-looking girl, whose faded and worn 
out dress corresponded with the equipments of 
the room. Bat when, at the sound of a weak 
voice from the bed, she raised her head, you 
might have seen a face of unsurpassed beauty, 
huanger-pinched and careworn as it evidently 
was ; for if the complexion was pale and sickly, 
the features were perfectly and beautifally form- 
ed, the large dark eyes were positively startling 
in their brilliancy, the snowy forehead was band- 
ed with heavy black braids, and the poor, thin 
band that added fresh fuel to the fire was of far 
too delicate appearance for her menial employ- 
ment. And when in answer to the call, she 
over the couch,- there was a look of love un- 
speakable in her splendid eyes, and. reverential 
fondness in the kiss she pressed on the brow of 
the invalid. 

“You are better, dear mother,” she whispered, 
as a smile played for an instant round the. pale 
lips of the sick woman, and a faint color tinged 
her cheek. “You have slept for several hours, 
and that last medicine has done you good.” 

“T feel better, my darling ; but the room is 
cold. Is there nothing you could add to my 
bed covering?” And she shivered violently. 

The happy light faded from the young girl’s 
eyes, and she hastened to the box that contained 
her scanty wartrobe, and selected from the few 
garments a half worn out shawl, spread it care- 
fully over the bed, adding an old tattered dross 
and cape. The mother lay with closed eyes, 
and beheld not the tears that streamed down the 
pale cheeks of her daughter, as she quietly per- 
formed her little labors of love ; and no sob was 
permitted to disturb the stillness of the room. 
After inducing the invalid to take some nour- 
ishment, the daughter sat and watched her until 
once more the transparent lids closed in heavy 
slumber; and then stealing gently from the 
room, she crossed a short passage, and opened 
another door. 

Here dwelt an Irish family in the greatest 
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poverty; but with characteristic sympathy for 
others’ distress, always ready and willing to as- 
sist the poor, pale girl, 90 devoted to her dying 
mother. 

“Can Mary sit with mama for an hour, Mrs. 
Brady!” 

“ Sure she can, Miss Julie ; and how may her- 
self be by this time?” asked Mrs. Brady, wiping 
her hands from a tub of soap suds, and coming 
towards her visitor; and before an answer could 
be given, she went on: “And are you going to 
look for more work, poor child? God help ye! 
it’s the hard lot ye have in the world.” And 
poor widow Brady, in her sympathy for another’s 
wo, forgot her own trials, her dead husband, 
her five children and her poverty. 

Half an hour afterwards, Julie (for by that 
name we will call her for the present) was walk- 
ing hastily toward « street, where the day before 
she had seen on some shabby looking buildings 
numberless little signs, bearing various names, 
mostly ending “ Attorney at Law.” To these 
she now directed her steps; for Julia had relin- 
quished the hope of procuring those employ- 
ments usually sought after by young women, 
and in deepair had come to these abodes of 
“wisdom and justice” to solicit employment as 
k copyist. 

It were painful to enumerate the disappoint- 
ments, the annoyances, the insults, endured by 

_ the poor girl in course of an hour’s search. 
From one, her request met an angry refusal, ac- 
companied with a look of astonishment that sent 
the bitter tears rushing to her eyes; from anoth- 
er, words that brought the prond blood to cheek 
and brow,«and caused her to turn and leave the 
room with a haughty step and a fiercely throb- 
bing heart. For an instant, she thought of quit- 
ting the building and returning home, but the 
recollection of-her mother, without food and pen- 
niless and now when there was hope that she 
might recover, gave her fresh energy; and she 
crossed a long gallery, and gave a gentle tap at 
an opposite door. 

Instead of the usual “come in,” there was a 
quick footstep, the door was thrown open, and a 
gentle voice asked her to enter; and when she 
raised her eyes, instoad of the accustomed coldly 
inquisitive glance that met her own, she beheld 
a handsome pair of eyes, beaming with kind- 
mess, and fixed on hers, with but ill concealed 
admiration. 

The owner of these beautiful eyes was a very 
young man, and so polite that Julia, in her in- 
Rocence, and judging from her previous treat- 
ment, doubted if he could be a lawyer, and in 
acquainting him with her business candidly told 
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him so. Interested in her, and not a little strack 
with her beauty, the young man gradually, and 
without any appearance of rade curiosity, drew 
from her the outlines of her history. Deeply 
affected at her description of her mother’s ill- 
ness and poverty, he hastened to furnish her 
with the desired. employment, and would fain 
have offered to remunerate her then for what she 
was,to do, had not a certain something in her 
manner deterred him from acting on his benevo- 
Tent purpose. 

Julie left the warm and comfortably farnished 
office with a light heart, that not even the cold 
wind sweeping through the galleries could chill ; 
and holding her thin cape closely round her, she 
hurried homeward with such sensations as only 
those can experience who have suffered the same 
poverty, the same disappoihtments, and the sams 
heart sinkings. Sho knelt beside her mother’s 
bed, and whispered the good news that she had 
found work. é 

“Plenty of writing, dear mama; and he will 
pay me so well you shall not want fpr food and 
clothing long.” And the sweet, flashed face was 
buried in the pillow, and an earnest, gratefal 
prayer ascended to Heaven, more trathful, more 
sincere, than many offered up in gorgeous cham- 
bers, and by the occupants of downy couches. 

Long into the dark, cold hours of that night 
did Julie bend over the little rickety table, and 
write with blue and stiffening fingers, long after 
her little fael was consumed and her lamp had 
burned dim; and when it was finished, and 
carefully rolled up and laid away, she softly 
took her place beside her sleeping parent, and in 
happy dreams forgot her troubles for a fow 
hours. 

The employer wished to have the writing early, 
and with weak and trembling steps, she once 
more entered the dingy block, passed the long 
flight of stairs, and stood in the presence of her 
handsome friend. But this time he was not 
alone; another young man, apparently some 
three and-twenty years of age, sat in one of the 
lawyer’s comfortable arm-chairs, luxuriously en- 
joying the morning paper. While the young 
lawyer was gtving Julie her instructions, and 
she with barning cheeks and trembling hand 
strove to hold the parchment steadily, the stram 
ger was attentively examining her over the top of 
his paper. After highly commending what she 
had done, her kind employer renewed the sup- 
ply, and then accompanied her to the entrance 
of the building ; and bidding her good morning, 
slipped @ package into her hang, containing 
far larger remaneration than she had dared to 
expect. 
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‘There was joy in the miserable little attic that 
night, and on many succeeding nights; and the 
mother’s health gradually returned, and little 
comforts gathered about them, and Julfe no 
longer felt ashamed of her appearance in the 
street; for she was warmly and neatly clad. 
She frequently met the young stranger at Mr. 
Franklin’s office, and at last imagined he bore s 
resemblance to some familiar face, but whom she 
could not recollect ; snd so few words passed be- 
tween her and the lawyer, that she never dreamed 
of inquiring his nate, nor did Mr. Franklin ever 
ask her own. . 

‘We must now iritroduce the reader to this 
young stranger, his home and his friends. In 
the first place, his name was Albert Sutherland. 
He was a classmate and intimate friend of Edward 
Franklin’s, with talents to have enabled him to 
rise to the highest honors in the land, with riches 
sufficient to render unnecessary all exertions for 
a livelihood. His devotion to an only sister, be- 
queathed to his care by their dying parents, 
united to s naturally good disposition, and the 
example and advice of his friend Franklin, had 
preserved young Satherland from those tempta- 
tions generally so fatal to the happiness of young, 
idle men of property. He had other relatives, 
but not in America ; and having no one to share 
his ‘love for his sister Claudine, he bestowed on 
her the deepest affection—a mingling of admira- 
tion, anxiety and devotion, far surpassing the 
cool, indifferent feeling usually denominated 
brotherly love. 

Since his parents’ death they had still resided 
in the handsome house bequeathed to his sister, 
and it had always been his study to surround her 
with agreeable acquaintances, to fill her home 
with luxuries, and to falfil in every respect the 
sacred promise made at his mother’s death-bed. 
And Claudine Sutherland was worthy of her 
brother’s love, and well rewarded the sacrifices 
he made for her conveniences, by welcoming his 
friends with the warmest kindness, rendering his 
home a very paradise of comfort, and retarning 
his love with interest. 

It was the evening of the day on which Albert 
had first met Julie, and he had accompanied 
Edward Franklin to s political meeting that de- 
tained them till a late hour. The friends parted 
at Satherland’s door, and Albert, after divesting 
himself of his cap and cloak, sprang up stairs to 
his sister’s room, where he knew he shoald find 
her, as she never retired while he was absent. 
As he opened the door, 2 warm and comfortable 
sensation struck him, and he took his seat beside 
her with that peculiarly happy feeling one expe- 
tlences after a long walk on a cold night when 
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suddenly entering a warm, well lighted room: 
A very pleasant chamber was this favorite re- 
treat of Miss Sutherland’s, with its soft, flowery 
carpet, warm velvet hangings, through which not 
even @ stray breath of cold air dared penetrate ; 
ite elegant rosewood furniture, its well filled 
book-case, costly vases, mirrors and pictures. 
A very inviting and pleasant room, and occu- 
pied by « very lovely and agreeable girl—at 
least, 90 Albert thought, when she laid aside her 
book, made room for him beside her on her own 
pet lounge, warmed his chilled hands in her own 
soft palms, and then gently passed her arm round 
his neck and kissed his cheek. 

“You are very good to give me so warm a 
welcome, after compelling you to sit alone all 
this long evening, dearest.” And he passed his 
arm lovingly round her waist, and looked into 
her bright eyes. 

“I should be very selfish to deprive you of all 
enjoyment, Albert; even now I sometimes fear 
that you pine for scenes and amusements that 
your constant attendance on myself prevents 
your enjoying.” 

“Not so, sister mine. I am‘quite contented ; 
nay, perfectly happy ; and there is only one man 
in the world I really envy, and that is Edward 
Franklin.” e ’ 

“ And why should you envy him?” asked the 
sister, with evident astonishment. “Is not your 
lot a happier one in every respect than hist” 

“ My lot, as you call it, is; but not my dispo- 
sition. If you only knew, as I do, what plea- 
sure he takes in doing good, how nobly he spends 
his very modest income, you would join me in 
praising him. Only this morning, he gave me 
the history of s poor girl, who came to him to 
procure writing, and he had barely finished 
when she entered.” 

“Who is she¢ What is her name?” ques- 
tioned his sister, with apparent interest. 

“That he does not know ; but her mother is a 
widow, poor and in {ll health, and entirely de- 
pendent on this child’s care.” 

“What is she tke? Do satisfy my feminine 
curiosity 1” 

“She is beautifal!—perfectly angelic, if an- 
gels have magnificent black eyes and hair, and 
biash Ifke rosebuds. I wish you could have see. 
Ned’s look when he told me her history, as far 
as he knew it; I really believe he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

“I wish you knew her name, or residence ; 
something might then be done to assist her.” 

“O, she's not that kind of person at all; quite 
an independent, high-spirited girl, and one who 
has evidently seen better days.” 
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“cc Well, if Mr. Franklin noeds assistance in 
his charitable works, you can tell him you know 
one very willing to help.” And the bright eyes 
looked brighter than ever as she spoke. 

“And nowI have another piece of news for 
you, Claudine: cousin Frank intends paying us 
@ visit in a few weeks; he leaves Jamaica about 
the middle of next month.” 

“QO, what good news, Albert! I knew he is 
coming to assist us to find Aunt Dyrell. Is it 
not so?” 

“That is his intention; and, now you remind 
me of it, that young protege of Franklin’s is the 
counterpart of Aunt Adela’s portrait.” 

Lifting the light, he walked up to a large oil 
painting, and after attentively surveying it for a 
fow minutes, turned to his sister, saying : 

“Tt is her image! Claudine, sould not be 
strange if that girl should yet prove to be our 
cousin 2” 

“0, Albert, hush! 
must have endured, should it prove so! But it 
is impossible. You know they told us she went 
to New Orleans.” 

Some further conversation they held on the 
same subject, and then both concluded that the 
likeness was a mere accident. Albert kissed his 
sister, wished her good night, and left the room, 

_ agd soon all was silentin their elegant and happy 
home. 

We must now leave our friends in Now York, 
and take a voyage over the waters. . 

It was Christmas eve, at the island of Jamaica, 
and on every side were seen preparations for the 
coming festival. The houses, decorated with 
oranges, presented to a stranger’s eye a most 
extraordinary appearance, and filled Europeans 
with wonder at the endless profusion of beautiful 
fruit. Every door, every window, was festooned 
with the ripe oranges, and the people, both black 
and white, were in busy preparation for the 
morrow. 

Ic is not our intention to give a description of 
the “Orange Festival,” annually celebrated at 
these islands; for to those who have witnessed 
it, the account would be nothing new; and to 
those who have not, our words would give but a 
faint idea of the uproarous mirth, the general 
joy, the feasting, the dancing and the revelry that 
attend the “ Gathering Celebration.” 

In one house there was little joy and less rev- 
elry. The master, Mr. Sutherland, wandered 
through his rooms, restless and discontented, 
finding fault with his servants, grumbling at the 
weather, and upbraiding his grandson for joining 
in the universal merriment. 

Mr. Sutherland was suffering the pangs of an 


‘What sufferings they | 
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accusing conscience, and his ill tempered efforts 
to make others as uncomfortable as himself, pro- 
duced their usual effect, and-merely added to his 
own unhappiness. Thirty years before, his beau- 
tifal home had been the abode of peace and con- 
tentment, the happy dwelling-place of his wife 
and five as lovely children as ever blessed a pa- 
rent’s arms; and now he stood alone in the 
world—wife, children, all were gone, with the 
exteption of one grandchild with him, and thb 
orphans in New York. He was an Englishman 
by birth. Five-and-forty years before, he had 
come to Jamaica to transact business for a Lon- 
don firm; had fallen in love with the beantifal 
daughter of a rich Creole, married, and by vari- © 
ous means became rich also. His wife had pre- 
sented him with three sons and two daughters, 
and while the youngest was yet an infant, had 
died, and left him a lonely, disappointed man. 

His two eldest children, Charles and Julia, 
married early in life; the one to the daughter of 
a New York merchant, and the other to the son 
of a neighboring planter. Charles accompanied 
his wife to her home, united with her father in 
business, and died when still a young man, leav- 
ing Albert and Claudine in independent circum- 
stances. Julie Rae and her husband lived to- 
gether for a few years, and then she returned a 
widow to her father’s house, bringing one little 
son with her. Albert and Francis, the two next, 
both died in youth, and one daughter alone re- 
mained to comfort and bless her father’s sadden- 
ed life. This child had always been the father’s 
pet; the youngest, the darling; on whom he 
centered all his future hopes ; and this one was 
doomed to destroy all the bright air castles he 
delighted to build. 

Mr. Sutherland had long cherished an intense 
hatred towards a French family of the name of 
Darel, and, as is usual in such cases; repeated 
aggravations on both sides had wrought a deadly 
enmity between the heads of each family. Mr. 
Durell had more than once drawn his sword on 
Mr. Sutherland, when defenceless; and the latter 
had openly avowed his intention of shooting the 
Frenchman whenever an opportunity offered. 

But a few years passed without any fatal result 
from their hatred, and they at last found them- 
selves surrounded with children, and too far ad- 
vanced in years to indulge in feats of arms; but 
the dislike was increased instead of lessened, 
and age merely strongthened their animosity. 
What therefore was Mr. Sutherland’s dismay on 
learning that his beloved Adela, the darling of 
his heart, had fied from her home, and was 
united to the son of his enemy! Vain wouid it 
be to attempt to describe his ungovernable rage, 
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the horrible curses he bestowed on the hitherto 

cherished girl, and her young husband, or the 

threats of punishment for those who should dare 
_ to mention her name in his presence. 

His whole nature changed, and from an agree- 
able, kind friend, and loving parent, he became 
peevish and sullen, passionate and tyrannical ; 
and so anhappy did he make his widowed child, 
that, worn out with grief and ill treatment, she 
fell into a decline, and died some few months 
previous to the commencement of our tale. 
The old man liked her son; but the poor lad 
had from infancy endured care and sorrow, and 
he grew up to manhood prematurely sad and 
thoughtful, always gratefal for his grandfather’s 
kindness, and patient ander his unjust abuses. 

He had loved his Aunt Adela, and her sad 
fate had been the great grief of his life; but sit- 
uated as he was, in absolute dependence on his 
relative for support, he was powerless to assist 
her, and could only weep over her distressing 
appeal to her father for help (written some ten 
years after her marriage, and on the death of 
her husband), and pray that he might one day 
be able to rescue her from poverty. 

Six years had now elapsed, and no tidings of 
the disowned one were received, either by young 
Rae, in Jamaica, or his equally anxious cousins 
in New York. Frequent letters passed between 
them ; and those of Francis were filled with in- 
quiries, directions and entreaties to his relations 
to continue the search, and generally ended with 
the hope that he might one day come himself to 
join in it. 

Albert and Claudine were almost in despair at 
the thought of ever finding their lost relative, 
and as all advertisements were unheeded and 
unanswered, at times fancied she must be dead. 
However, the news of their cousin’s expected 
visit somewhat revived their hopes, and Albert 
made arrangements to accompany him to New 
Orleans, whence they had learned Madame Du- 
rell had gone soon after the death of her hus- 
band. Frank wrote to have all ready for an in- 
stant start on his arrival; and as he was now 
independent of his grandfather (an uncle having 
left him some property), he avowed his intention 
of spending both life and fortune in the search. 





‘When Frank Rae first beheld his cousin Clau- 
dine, he was struck with her beauty, so different 
from that of the belles of his own island, and 
never wearied of admiring her beautiful blue 
eyes, bright curls and fair complexion. He 
almost regretted that he had hastened Albert’s 
preparations, so that nothing delayed their de. 
parture, and sighed as he held the little hand. of 
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his cousin, and heard her sweet words of en- 
couragement aud hope. 

“ Good-by, darling,” exclaimed Albert ; “take 
good care of yourself; write punctually.” And 
he added, in s whisper, “Be kind to Ned; he 
has promised to take my place in my absence, 
and you know my wishes.” 

They were gone. Claudine returned to the © 
room lately echoing to the sound of their cheer 
fal voices. It looked dull and lonely, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes as she collected several 
articles they had left scattered around. There 
were the maps they had been consulting, the 
pens, books and papers they had last been using, 
and she fell into a fit of musing very unusual 
for her. 

“ How different he is to what I had imagined, 
with such a world of sorrow in those beautifal 
eyes. Poor Frank ! his has been a sad life; but 
I hope his cares will soon be at an end.” And 
Mise Sutherland inwardly resolved to alleviate 
them as far as lay in her power. 

Dangerous musings for: you, Miss Claudine, 
who have so long cherished an ideal lover in 
your heart, whose chief attraction was his mel- 
ancholy, which you, with your gaicty, was to 
dissipate ! 

We have too long neglected our young friend 
Julie and her mother; but we return to them, to 
find their circumstances much improved, their 
lives rendered happy, and all through the kind- 
ness of Edward Franklin. Charmed with Julie’s 
innocence, her beauty and her filial love, the 
young lawyer had interested himself to procure 
her employment from those better able to reward 
her than he was; and at the time we return 
them, they were very comfortably lodged in a 
quiet street, and the invalid mother surrounded 
with all that her situation required. She still 
looks pale and wan, still moves with trembling 
steps, and suffers pain; but the light of hope is 
in her eye, and cheerfulness sounds in her voice. 

And Julie is changed—wonderfully changed. 
You would scarcely recognize the poor, pale, 
half clad girl of a few months previous, in the 
beautifal young woman who at times is seen 
entering the old dingy block on the street. And 
Edward Franklin wonders at the change; but 
still more at his own hervous anxiety on those 
days when he expects her to come with her bean- 
tifully writ copies of atrociously scrawled 
originals. Ze would give freely all that the last 
“case” brought him to know the name of his 
fair employee ; but Julie, for some reason best 
known to herself, evades all: indirect allusions to 
her secret, and Edward is too mach of a gentle- 
man to make the inquiry in plain terms. But a 
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new light shone in Julie’s dark eyes, and strange 
emotions cause her heart to throb with mingled 
pain and pleasure, when her mother speaks in 
grateful terms of him who had rescned them 
from misery and wretchedness. 

Poor girl! She knew not that it was love that 
caused her hand to tremble and her cheek to 
fiush when his name was spoken; that made the 
few moments passed in his presence anxfously 
looked for rays of happiness; that fifled her 
heart with joy at his-praises; that Hlumined the 
aid dingy building where they met, until it be- 
eame in her eyes more beautifal than a fairy 
palace. Bhe knew not that he longed to hear 
her light footstep, to look on her lovely counte- 
nance, to listen to the sound of her sweet toned 
‘voice, and meet the glances of ttose earnest 
eyes. She knew not that he mattiplied direc- 
tions, and gave untecessary instruction, for the 
sole purpose of detaining her by his side one 
instant longer; that when dhe disappeared, all 
looked cold and gloomy. . But she knew thut he 
was kind and good; that 'a noble soul shone 
‘through the depths of those dark blue eyes, and 
‘intellect was stamped ch the fair brow. She 
held hit in her heart as some shrined saint, 
sacred and alone, to be worshipped at a distance 
ttnd in humble silence. 

“You look disappuinted, my child,” said her 
thother, as she one day returned from her walk 
to the office. “Is anything smiss *” 

“Nothing, dear mother. I feel somewhat sad- 
der to-day than nsual, and then the walk seemed 
longer. You see I have even more than my 
‘waual number of pages.” And she leld up the 
‘toll of parchment. 

Bat Julia did not say that Rdwatd Franklin 
iad been called away before she arrived there, 
‘and her diseppointment at not seeing him had 
made the way steta tong ahd her countenance sad. 

“T am afratd I do not explain it distinctly 
enough,” said Mr. Franklin’s gentlemanly cltent. 
“You see the case stands thus,” and he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate for the tWird time the fta- 
grant infringement of his patented “ usefal in- 
vention” by Binith, Brown & Co. 

“ Ah—yes—I see it all,” exclaimed the young 
lawyer, starting out of a revérie. “ But I should 
Bike to take these papers to my office, and exam- 
ine them at my leisure.” And huddfing them 
ail together, he hastened away before the aston- 
ished gentleman could find words to arrest his 
fetreat. 

“TI don’t believe he haif understands it now,” 
he peevishly exclaimed. “But these lawyers are 
always in a hurry.” 
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“ Has any one called in my stsence?” asked 
Edward Franklin, with assumed indifference. 

“Only your copyist,” answered his friend. 
“T gave her the papers you directed me to.” 

“ Only my copyist!”’ thought Edward ; “how 
provoking !—and she will not come again for a 
week. And a letter from Sutherland, too! ‘Un- 
successful search—hope I visit Claudine often— 
soon coming home—dying to meet that black- 
eyed angel again.’ Why, he has parted with the 
little wisdom he used to have.” And Edward 
felt inclined to give way to a regular fit of ill 
hamor. 

But the dreaded week came to an end, and 
once more he wis blessed with « sight of the 
beautiful girl who had so seriously interfered 
with the past seven days repose; but this day 
she bore away with her, all unconsciously, the 
words ‘that decided their fite. 

It was a long, kind’ letter, and Julie, after pe- 
Yasing it, sat for an hour in silent thought, while 
the tears were dlowly stealing down her cheek 
and falling on the paper in her hand. But she 
knew her duty, and entering the room where her 
mother sat, placed the letter tn her hands, and 
waited to hear Her decision. 

“God bless you, my darlitig !” were the moth- 
er’s first words. “I shall now die happy, sittce 
‘8 protector is found for my child.” 

“Bat, mama, Mr. Franklin has requested per 
mission to visit you; your secret must then be 
known.” 

“Tt is proper ft should be, Julie. You hate 
my permission to write immediately, and state 
your name and residence. As to his other que» 
tions, I leave them to your own héart to Gecide.” 

‘That evening, at an early hour, Edward obey- 
ed the gentle hint conveyed in the answer to his 
request. 

‘With a beating heart, he ascended the several 
flights of stairs that led him to the “ object 
sought,” and was soon in the presence of the 
young girl. It was a small, plainly furnished 
room that he entered, where all around denoted 
the hambte means of the occupants ; but all was 
neat and nicely arranged, and, trath to tell, he 
forgot all minor matters in his great joy at tie 
falfilment of his long cherished wish. 

Julia received him with a look of blashing 
consciousness that increased her beauty, and 
gave renewed strength to Bis hopes. After con- 
versing about her mother for some minutes— 
whose indisposition had compelled her to retire 
—Edward crossed the room and seated himself 
beside his companton. 

“<T have not yet thanked you for the kind pet- 
mission granted to my request, Miss Durell ; 
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sami before I do so, I mest inquire if another 
question, asked st the same time, will receive 
an equally favorable answer ” 

Julie covered her face with her hands; and 
Edward, pitying her confusion, again spoke : 

“Perhaps I have been too hasty in thus mak- 
-g known my sentiments; but time can add 
-néthing to my love; and though I can offer you 
neither riches nor honors as my wife, a comfort- 
ble home and the devotion of a lifetime shall be 
yours.” And encouraged by her silent emotion, 
‘he Grew her gently towards him, and‘listened to 
‘fhe low, murmured words of gratitude -and joy 
‘hat gushed from her fall heart. 

After the first thrilling emotions la passed, 
‘Rdward told her all his hopes ahd prospects, 
‘and repeated what he had before said, that her 
home would be a hamble one. But what mat- 
tered that to one whose daly breed depended on 
‘her own exertions, whose whele life had been 
eme scene of poverty, and who was now in the 
first enjoyment of “young love’s dream?” Bhe 
would have shared a dungeon with hith,'so that 
‘he but loved her. ‘Long they conversed; and 
Galie each moment realized more fally the bless- 
ef certainty that her cares were at an end; that 
the strong arm, caressingly thrown around her, 
‘would shield her from life’s troubles; that the 
warm heart beating at her side was hers, and 
hers only. 

Julie had often contrasted the happy young 
Yives of other children with her own prematurely 
careworn girlhood, and marvelled at the differ- 
‘ence ; but in the few first hours of her great joy, 
the experienced an éxcess of rapture more than 
sufficient to atone for long years of thisery. 
Hers was a mind capable of appreciating the 
depth and strength of his unselfish love, and all 
the ‘best emotions of her heart were called into 
action by her humble opinion of her own merits 
‘and entire conviction of his goodness. * * 

“O, Iam too happy, mama; my heart is too 
fail of joy!” And she buried her face in her 
mother's bosom, and wept like a child. 

“Such emotions do not last long, my child. 
You are very young, and have seen but litle joy, 
and this great happiness overpowers you. But 
never forget that such joys are not to last for- 
ever.” And the invalid sighed over her own 
shattered hopes, her gay girlhood ; her marriage, 
with its few short years of bliss; and the long, 
sad months of her widowhood. 

Bat the widow’s trials were nearly ended, and 
her last days were to be spent in peace and con- 
tentment, surrounded with fond, loving hearts. 


“TI congratulate you with all my heart, Ed 
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wird,” warmly exclaimed Albert Sutherland, 
as they sat in the former’s office, and talked over 
the events of the past few weeks. 

“hank -you; I wish you had been as success- 
fal; but tell me more of the circumstances.” 

“Why, it all amounts to nothing. She ‘éft 
New Orleans three years ago, and her hasbatnd’s 
relations appear quite indifferent as to her fate. 
‘Phey either-could not, or wontd not, give us arty 
information, but we have every reason to think 
that she must be in poverty, as her Hetle property 
wes gone ere she left there. It is all the more 
distressing, as’ her father is dead, and has left all 
Ke -possedsed to her and her children.” 

T should not give up the search. You msy 
find her where you least expect.”’ 

“We do not intend to. But now, Ned, when 
am I to be introduced to the fiir Julie? Amd, 
by the way, you have not yet told me her other 
name. I presume she has one.” 

*©, there’s no doubt about that,” said Kd- 
ward, laughing. ‘And here it is, in Ker own 
hand-writing.” 

“ Julie Durell! For Heaven’s sake, Edward, 
what have you been thinking of? Why, it ts 
Aunt Adela’s daughter 1” 

The young man caught up his hat and rushed 
out of the office, leaving his friend uttetly be- 
wildered at his impetuosity. 





“Aunt Adola, dear Aunt Adela! don’t you 
know me?” exclaimed Frank Rae, flinging his 
arms around her dttenusted form, and pressing 
kiss after kiss on her pale Tips, while his bosom 
heaved with emotion, and the tears rolled down 
his cheek. 

“0, howI have longed for this hour!” he con- 
tinued. ‘And now it comes when least expect 
ed. And my fair cousin, too,” addressing Julie, 
who sat beside Albert, blushing, and about half 
ashanred of the cousinly liberty he had taken 
with her sweet lips; “how much joy has this 
day brought me!” 

The widow and her child were immediately 
removed to Albert’s home, and arrangements 
made for them to dwell with him and Claudine. 
Frank purposed, also, taking up his abode with 
them ; and the family affairs in Jamaica were all 
settled by a trusty frfend. 

Madame Durell, by her father’s will, received 
a handsome income during her life, but Julte 
was heiress to his splendid fortune, ‘with the tr- 
fling reserve of a small legacy to each of her 
three cousins. “It is best for young men to 
work for their living,” so read the old man’s 
will; “and as my grandchild, Clandine Suthem 
land, is provided for, I leave all I possess to my 
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long lost daughter, Adela, and her heirs, which 
she will receive with my blessing.” 

In the confusion and joy of making all these 
new family arrangements, Edward Franklin had 
been forgotten ; at least by all but Julie, and to 
her his silence and absence were exceedingly 
painfal. She longed to tell him all her joy, to 
set his heart at rest about the hamble home he 
had so grieved about, to let him know he must 
no longer spend his bright days in a dingy office 
—in fact, to have him share her happiness. 

‘What then was her distress when days passed 
on and still he came not; one, two weeks, and 
no word from him who occupied her every 
thought. She was in despair. Was he away? 
Hed he forgotten her? Was he ill? At that 
thought she summoned courage to acquaint Al- 
bert with her uneasiness, and he, vexed with 
himself for neglecting his friend, hastened to 
learn the cause of his strange absence. 

He found him in his office, hard at work with 
his pen, surrounded with books and papers, 
and looking pale and careworn. The usual 
friendly greeting passed, and then Albert deli- 
cately introduced the subject uppermost in his 
mind, while Edward listened, with his face 
averted, so that his companion could not judge 
of his emotions. At last, turning suddenly, he 
said: 

“It is useless to speak of this, Albert. I have 
struggled hard to overcome my feelings ; but, 
thank Heaven, the worst is past, and I can now 
look my fate calmly in the face. Your cousin 
and I have met for the last time.” 

“ This will need some explanation, Edward,” 
was Sutherland’s half angry answer ; for at that 
moment he thought of Julie’s tearful eyes and 
quivering lips, as she told him her fears for the 
other’s safety. “My cousin’s happiness must 
not be sacrificed to an idle whim. If you have 
any good reason for your conduct, I must know 
in” 

“ Albert, you should know me too well to 
suppose that I would trifle with any woman’s 
happiness—least of all, one like Miss Durell. 
Bat it would be unmanly in me to compel the 
falfilment of a promise, made when our relative 
positions were very different ; when she felt live- 
Ty emotions of gratitude towards me, and when 
Teven then blushed at my inability to place her 
in her proper sphere. The case is very different 
now. Beautiful and rich, she can choose a hus- 
band among the honored of our land, can grace 
the circle nature evidently designed her for ; and 
shall I place a barrior in her path—a hindrance 
to her happiness? Never! Heaven knows I 

ove her too well.” And overcome with his emo- 
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tions, he buried his face in his hands, and turned 
away. 

In an instant his friend was by his side. 

“You -will forgive my suspicion, Ned? I 
ought not to have judged you. Bat for Jalie’s 
sake, let her hear your determination from your 
own lips. See her once again; explain your 
reasons, and convince her, if you can, that you 
are right.” 

He had promised to come, Albert told hes, 
and in feverish expectation, she passed the hours 
until his arrival; but now the time-piece on the 
parlor mantel showed the time approaching, and 
her anxiety increased as each footstep sounded 
on her ear, Very beautiful she looked, her dark 
eyes flashing with suppressed emotion, her fair 
cheek flushed with crimson, and her beautifat 
lips quivering with her momentary disappoin®> 
ment. Very lovely in the rich and elegant dress 
that displayed her graceful figure to perfection, 
and surrounded with the costly decorations thas 
adorned the room. Her new life had given fresh 
charms to her beauty,-and she revelled in the 
enjoyment of those appliances of wealth, of 
which her childhood had been deprived, bus 
which, nevertheless, were her proper surround 
ings. Bat hark! he has come! 

Springing from her seat, she met Edward 
with outstretched arms and s passionate excl 
mation of joy ; while he, forgetful of the resolves 
of cooler moments, clasped her closely to his 
breast, and pressed warm kisses on her lip, cheek 
and brow. 

“Why, O why, did you not come to share all 
my happiness 2” she murmured, as, after leading 
her to a sofa, he seated himself beside her, and 
drew her fondly to him. ‘“ Why leave me all 
these long days to weary myself with watching 
for your appearance, and to weep over my dis 
appointments?” And the tears rose to her eyes 
at the thought of all she had suffered. ‘‘ And 
now you have come, you do not look happy, 
and you are thin and pale. Tell me, Edwexd, 
what has distressed you?” 

“You have judged rightly, dearest; that I am 
sorrowful, and selfish, as it may seem, it is your 
good fortune that haa msde me so. We can np 
longer be to each other as we have been; no 
longer meet as we have done; and I must no 
longer hold you to an engagement that prevents 
your fulfilling the bright destiny there is in stom 
for you. You are very. young, Julie; scarcely 
more than a child, both in years and knowledges 
of the world ; and were I to take advantage of 
your inexperience and gratitude, and make you 
my wife, the day would come when you would 
despise me for my presumption. I do not dogbt 
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that you love me now; but when sometime 
hence you are surrounded by men whose devo- 
tion is flattering to those they love; when you 
know and estimate rightly the advantages you 
possess, you will smile at your girlish passion 
for the poor lawyer, and in time entirely forget 
him.” 

“Never!” and the beantiful form before him, 
drawn to its fullest height, and quivering with 
emotion, looked anything but “childlike.” The 
rosy color fled from her lip and cheek, and a 
look of terror was in her eyes, as if fearful of 
some calamity her utmost efforts could not avert. 
“Never! never shall you leave me and sacrifice 
our happiness to your ridiculous notions of hon- 
or, your wicked ideas of woman’s vanity. No! 
sooner would I fling away the glittering trash 
that has betrayed your love, than consent to 
break the solemn pledge that bound my soul to 

” 


“Julie, pray be calm,” exclaimed her compan- 
fon ; for she looked and spoke like one bereft of 
ane, 

“Not till you promise to speak no more of 
parting; to be kind and good as you were in 
those happy days when you loved me, when all 
‘was joy and peace, and no worldly thoughts 
came to disturb us. And this then is to be the 
end of all my bright hopes, my anxious thoughts 
and trembling fears ; and you cast my love away 
as a thing of little value, a childish feeling, that 
will pass with the object from my mind! O, 

. Edward! why did you save me from my misery 
to plunge me into worse?” and strength and pas- 
sion gave way, and she sank weeping on the 
sofa. 

“ Julie dearest, look at me—speak to me; be 
angry if you will, but do not weep. You little 
know the agony it cost me to speak such sorrow, 
fal words; but I recall them now, and nothing 
but your own will shall ever part us.” 

‘The tear stained face was buried in his bosom, 
the quivering form held in a close embrace, and 
in the rapture of that sweet reconciliation, both 
‘were repaid for the past agony. 





“ Albert tells me that Julie is to be married 
next month,” said Frank Rae, as he sat beside 
Clandine’s work-tablo one fine morning, and 
‘watched the operations of her embroidery needle. 

“ Yee, she told me the news several days ago.” 
And Mise Satherland’s voice was ealm, but the 
color deepened on her cheek, and the hand quiv- 
ered that drew out a tangled thread. 

“Edward Franklin appears to be a fine young 
man,” he continued, while he watched with in- 
terest her increasing confusion ; “and if all Al- 
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bert says in his praises is true, he well deserves 
Jalie’s love.” 

“T believe Albert does not exaggerate his 
merit. He loved Julie when she was poor and 
friendless ; and when she became rich, most no- 
bly offered to free hor from her engagement, 
fearing that her gratitude for his past kindness 
might influence her choice. Iam glad she re- 
fased—such love ought to be rewarded.” 

“Onght all true love to be rewarded, cousin 
Clandine *” 

“Yes, when it is true.” 

“Then I claim some return for all I have be- 
stowed on my cousin Claudine.” And Frank 
drew his chair a little closer to the work-table, 
and laid his hand on the little fingers so ner- 
yously attempting to perform their daty. “ You 
cannot have been blind, dear one, to the fact that 
your society has become each day more precious 
to me; that while with you I lose that sadness 
early grief had made habitual ; in fact, that with 
you rests my future happiness or misery. I 
have fancied that your efforts to ‘dissipate my 
sadness were sometimes made to repay my par 
tiality ; but if they proceeded solely from your 
natural kindness, without reference to my affec- 
tion, hesitate not to say so; I deserve the pun- 
ishment for my vanity.” 

There was little need of words; for in that 
blushing, downcast countenance, and heaving 
bosom, he read a favorable answer to his wishes. 

“My own, my own!” he whispered, as he 
folded her in his arms. “Your precious love 
will banish all sad remembrances. Heaven grant 
that I may never cause a sorrowful pang to your 
gay, young heart.” 





It was the wedding day; a bright, sanny af 
ternoon as ever cheered a young bride’s heart. 
In a few hours the solemn words were to be 
spoken that would link their fates forever with 
those beloved ones on whom they had bestowed 
their wealth of young affection; and the two 
fair girls sat together in their room and inter- 
changed fond thoughts, and bright hopes of 
fature happiness. 

Very different they appeared, as they sat side 
by side in that beautiful chamber, where so 
many of Claudine’s happy girl days had been 
passed—very different, but O, how beautifal! 
Jalie, with her calm, still look of perfect con- 
tent, and the love-light burning in the depths of 
her large dark eyes, looked like an eastern prin- 
cess as she reclined on the velvet cushions of her 
lounge, and grranged sweet bude and glossy 
leaves to adorn her consin’s bright curls. And 
Claudine, with her blue eyes sinking beneath 
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Julie’s earnest gazo, and the bright crimson 
mounting to her forehead, held in her hand 4 
tiny note, the bearer of sweet love words from 
her fond young betrothed. In all parts of the 
chamber are seen preparations for the bridal, 
from the heavy travelling trunks that stand open 
and half packed, to the rich white dresses, the 
delicate gloves, and tiny slippers. * * 

“The wedding is over, the guests are all 
gone,” and the newly married couples are about 
bidding adieu to home and friends, to wander for 
a few months neath the “ sunny skies of Italy.” 
There are mingled smiles and tears, and fond 
charges, and loving promises, ere. they depart, 
and Albert assures them he will “take tho best 
possible care of Aunt Adela,” and shakes hands 
with the two bridegrooms, and kisses the two 
brides, and they drive off, while he hurries back 
to console the weeping mother, pasted for the 
first time from her darling child, to cheer her 
with, hopes of the. happy future in store.for her, 
when a few short months shall have passed, and 
her child shall have retarned.to her side. 


— 





HANDEL AND HANGING. 


A wretched man—e private soldier—having 
to.be hanged the other day in the Crimea for an 
uncommonly atrocious and cowardly murder, 9 
band, as we are informed, preceded the prisoner 
to the place of execation, playing “the Dead 
March!” No doubt this was the Dead March in 
Saul, that sublime composition of Handel’s; so 

nd, so solemn, so fanereal, yet so triumphal. 

‘his is just the glorious measure whereunto you 
would Bear a hero in honor to his grave ; but is 
it isely the tune to which you would lead a 
criminal to the gallows? Those who selected it 
for that pi would probably, with a similar 
taste in music and appreciation of Handel, dram 
@ rogue out of the regiment to “ See, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes !’’—Punch. 





CHILDREN’S TEACHING, 


In passing up the street the other day, we met 
two little girls of some seven or eight summers, 
who, unmindfal of what was going on, seamed 
as happy as two larks, and looked as beautiful as 
they seemed happy. Stopping at one of our 
candy shops, ong of them made a purchase of 

* candy—a large, nice-looking stick—and breaking 
it, re her companion half, saying as she did ix, 
“ Here, Mary, you may have the largest half, as 
you are the smallest.” Dear, artless child! what 
8 lesson of usefulness was contained in thy sim- 
ple words! God bless you, and enable you 


ugh life to manifest the same gentle and sweet 
spirit! ‘“ Here, Mary, you.may have the largest 
half, as you are the smallest.” What teachers 


children sometimes are !—Fall River Monitor. 





We are only interested in others in proportion 
to the interest we take in ourselves, and look for 
in consequence from them, 
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THE MELODY OF SPRING. 





BY BH. WARD. 





Am.— The Bonny Beat.” 


Tn lordly halls of splendid pride, 
Lat favored minstrels sing; 

Give me, in fall and flowing tide, 
‘The melody of Spring. 


The morning songs of playful birds, 
‘That roam on buoyant wing, 

Bring music sweetér far than words— 
Blithe melody of Spring! 


‘They cheer the ploughman fn his toll, 
Ay, happier than a king; 

Ho blesses, while he tune the soil, 
‘The melody of Spring. 


‘The sick at heart, whe feel the pain 
Of disappointment’s sting, 

Revives with joy, to hear again 
‘The melody of Spring. 


O’er all the hills and valee atoand, 
The woodland echoes ring; 

We hear in every dulcet sound, 
The melody of Spring. 


It brings to mind the sunny hours 
Of life’s young blossaming; 

While nature wakes, with charming powers, 
The melody of Spring! 





OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


For three or four weeks, my maid Felice and. 
myself have been watching the movements of 
the family who have recently taken thehandsome 
brick house opposite. We saw the arrival, the 
moving of the farniture, and all the appointments 
and appendages. They were unexceptionable, 
When I say that the house is in Roulstone 
Street, a quarter of the city which is indisputably 
genteel, being the very centre of wealth, fashion: 
and refinement, the reader will: be. satisfied that 
there is nothing farther to say. 

For myself, I have only to say that I am a 
single lady of a handsome property, and of com 
siderable personal attractions, although of an age 
which I do not choose to:have stated ‘in the cem- 
sus reports, As Iam not. writing a history of 
myself, I feel justified in holding back-some par 
ticulars which my neighbors sometimes inquim.- 
into rather too-curiously. Felice is often asked 
what rouge, haimd yes, and other toilet appendages, . 
I most. patronize ; and it is bute fewm,-daye-sinos. 
Mrs. Flimsy, my next door neighbor, above, in- 
quired if I wore a wig. Thanks. to. Bogle's ex- 
quisite skill, she will never find out.. Impertinens. 
curiosity | : 


OUR. OPPOSITE, NRIGHAORS, 


‘Well, as I said, our curiosity hea been very 
much excited by the strange demonstrations at 
the opposite house. . I am dying to get acquaint- 
ed with them; but I am mortified to see that 
they close the blinds, or drop the curtains, when- 
ever Felice and J take our accustomed seat sat tho 
front parlor windows, which, being a little higher 
than theirs, would give us a delightful opporta- 
nity of reconnoitering. 

For some time, we could not ascertain the 
name; but at length, a beautiful silver plate was 
placed on the door, and Felice, pretending to be 
frightened at a dog, as she was passing the house, 
ran up the steps, and found it was St. Leon. 
The handgome gentleman who goes away every 
morning is of course Mr. St. Leon. He is very 
gracefal and dignified. Mrs. St. Leon, too, is 
very beantiful ; and there is a young lady there 
with long curls, whom we take to be her sister ; 
gad there is a very lovely child, who comes tod- 
dling to the door every time the father goes ont, 
and kisses her little fat hand to him as he goes 
down the steps. As we cannot ascertain the 
younger lady’s name, Felice and I have conclud- 
od to call her Fannie forthe present. There haa 
been a very young gentleman walking up and 
down Roulstone Street, every day siuce the re- 
moval. He comes up on onr side, and down on 
the St. Leon side, looking melancholy and inter. 
esting. We fancy him to be a lover of Fannie’s. 
This impression is strengthened by seeing her 
dart suddenly to the window one day after 
she had passed, and strain her eyes in. the direc- 
tion in which he vanished. 

Within a short time, we have seen a carriage 
driven to the door, almost immediately on the 
departure of Mr. St. Leon, and an aged gentle- 
man, closely wrapped up, hes been assisted up 
the long steps. The driver then goes off, but 
punctually comes back before Mr. St. Leon’s 
hour for returning. Mrs. St. Leon always comes 
to the door, and her face bears marks of excess- 
ive weeping. Felice with her usual aptitude, has 
given this old gentleman the name of Summer ; 
and to the pale youth, who walks so languishing- 
ly, she has given the name of Spring. 

For a long time we were unable to connect 
Mr. Summer with the family; but finally con- 
cluded that he must be Mrs. St. Leon’s father, 
snd that the match not suiting him, he only 
comes at such times as he knows her husband is 
absent. I wonder if we have really hit upon the. 
right interpretation. Without the assistance of 
Felice, I should never have found out the whole 
of this little romance; but Felice is a very jewel 


of servants ; and I reward every one of her dis-, 
coveries with some present which excites her 
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gratitude.so much, that she generally taxes her 
ingenuity in a very remarkeble manner for the 
rest of the week. : 

Monday Feb. 22.—Mr. 8t. Leon has just gone 
from dinner. Mrs. St. Leon is looking anxious 
ly from the window. Fanzie and the child ao- 
companied. Mr. St. Leon to the door, where, 
Felice thinks, he pressed her hand rather warmly 
for a wife’s sister ta permit, Certainly he is fond 
of her. I wonder that Mrs. St. Leon allows 
Fannie to go to the door so often with him. A 
carriage stops. Her father has arrived, but 
looks very sad and feeble, I shonld not wonder, 
if, after all, his poor daughtex. has made,a bad. 
choice of ber husband. He is probably = sad 
rogue. Why does her father permit Fannie to 
staywith her? = - 

Tuesday.—Yesterday I gaye Felice my brown 
satin, Te-day she, made a discovery, Ms 
Spring, aq she calls the pale young man, rung at 
the door opposite, and was admitted by the ser- 
vant, Felice is certain that Mrs. St. Leon was 
in the parlor when he went in; and that she ross 
and threw her arms about his neck and kissed. 
him. Really, I think our opposite neighbors 
are no better than they should be. I shall cen. 
tainly never call there; and yet it would be a. 
satisfaction to find out what kind of a family 
they are. Felice. was in the post-office to-day 
when the servant carried in a letter to go by 
mail. She pretended to be looking at an adver. 
tisement over the letter-box; but in reality she 
was reading the address. It was written in a 
very fine hand and directed to St. Leon Kinniazd, 
London. Who can thas be? 

Evening.—The cartains areup in the opposite 
parlor. Fannie. sits there with. Mrs. St. Leon’s 
baby on her lap. Mr. St. Leon is just going up 
the steps. Good Heavens! He isin the parlor, 
and posttively kissing Fannie! I blush while I 
write it. Poor Mra. St. Leon! I pity her, and 
yet she did so wrong to marry without her father’s 
consent! But she has had her retribution. 

Sunday.—I intended going to charch to-day, 
but Iam so intensely occupied with my oppo- 
site neighbors, that I must stay at home. Bo. 
sides I have a cold, and if Rev. Mr. Spriggins 
calls here to-morrow, of course I shall give one 
of these reasons. 

They are going to ride to church! . Here 
comes Mr. St. Leon. He is waiting on Fannio 
into the carrjage first. Mrs. St. Leon sits on 
the front seat, and the servant girl beside her! 
Felice, says that is probably to keep her in 
her place; as family secrets might be told out 
of the house if they were not kind to her. Felice 
shall get acquainted. with that girl 
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Monday.—I am about tired of conjecturing 
what that family can mean by their strange and 
extraordinary conduct. Nothing but the most 
reckless disregard of the proprieties of life can 
account for it in the least. This morning a lady 
closely veiled entered the house, and we saw her 
go into the parlor, where she fell into Mr. St. 
Leon’s arms. His wife going in at thatmoment, 
she deceitfully turned to ker in the same way, 
but evidently with less cordiality. What can one 
think of them? 

Wednesday.—I find, by Felice, who has been 
over to call on the servant, that we have gone 
all wrong in our conjectures. The very pretty 
little romance which Felice and I have been 
three weeks weaving, has turned into a very or- 
dinary, every day affair. 

Felice thinks that the girl put on a great deal 
of mock dignity, when she told her how she had 
mistaken the character of the family. It seems 
that “ Fannie,” is after all, the trae Mrs. St. 
Leon, and the child is hers, too! The lady 
whom we called Mrs. St. Leon is sister to the 
husband, not to the wife; and the old gentleman 
is Mr. St. Leon’s father, instead of hers. ‘ Mr. 
Spring,” as Felice calls, isa brother to the ladies, 
and he is extremely dissipated. The husband 
will not receive him at his house, but Mrs. St. 
Leon disobeys his express commands in this 
respect, and often sees her brother. In this she 
is advised and upheld by her husband’s father, 
who believes that he will finally be reformed by 
kindness. The old gentleman’s afternoon visits 
are with special reference to “Mr. Spring.” 
Finally the lady who entered the house on Mon- 
day, was Mr. St. Leon’s own sister. 

So ends our romance, and I am so angry at 
finding everything so natural, that I have refused 
to give Felice the mulberry cloak which she has 
been teasing me for 80 long. Heigh ho! I will 
never undertake to guess histories through the 
windows again. My “ occupation’s gone!” 

tore 
A KI8S FOR A BLOW. 


A visitor once went into a school in Boston, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one seat who 
were brother and sister. In a moment of thought- 
less passion, the little boy struck his sister. The 
little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to 
return the blow. Her face showed that rage was 
working within, and her clenched fist was aimed 
at her brother, when her teacher caught her eye. 
“Stop, my dear,” said he, “you had better kiss 
your brother than strike him.” The look and 

. the word reached her heart. Her hand dropped. 
She threw h:r arms around his neck and kissed 
him. The boy was moved. He could have 
stood against the blow, but he could not with- 
stand a sister's kiss.—H. W. Wright. 





WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Mr. Everett’s beautifal and truthful description 
of the personal appearance of Washington, re- 
minds us of a remark made by an officer of the 
Revolution—the late John Marston, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had the fortune to be a spec- 
tatorin the House of Lords, in the year 1783, 
when the Prince of Wales (the late nge the 
Fourth) came of age. The hall was crowded 
with the most distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the kingdom—with nerals, ad- 
mirals and civilians—with all that England con- 
tained that day of eminence, dignity and rank, 
assembled to Sebold the heir apparent of the 
British crown take his seat for the first time as 
one of the hereditary legislators of the realm. 
Mr. Marston scanned the brilliant assemblage 
with @ critical eye, and was deeply impressed 
with the lofty bearing of many of the noble per 
sonages who com: it; but, said he in de- 
scribing the scene to his friends, “I looked around 
in vain for a Washingto: 
in the House of Lords that day, who in personal 
appearance, dignity of manners, and majesty of 


deportment, could be compared with 
ashington.”—Evening Gi }° 


NICELY SOLD. 





A Liverpool paper, under the head of “ Strange 


Stupidity,” telis how a gosling of a gentleman 
was recently served in one of the banks of that 
city. He had entered the institution with the 
intention of depositing £400, one half of which 
sum was in gold, and the other half in notes. 
The latter he placed on the counter beside him, 
and commenced counting the gold, when a by- 
stander touched him on the shoulder and called 
his attention to the beautiful decorations of the 
ceiling, and their remarkable effect. The gen- 
tleman looked up, in obedience to this kindly 
suggestion, and having fully admired the artistic 
effect, looked down again. His feelings under 
wont a very disagreeable change when he dis- 
covered that his notes and his polite friend had 
both disappeared, nor had the admirer of orna- 
mental architecture or decoration heard a word 
of either at lust dates. 





INSURANCE QUIRBLE. 

The t of the Transatlantic Telegraph 
Company has just returned from England with 
a flea in his ear. It seems the lost cable was in- 
sured in England; but when application was 
made for the payment of insurance, the com- 
pany declined on the ground that the cable was 
exactly where the parties wanted it—at the bot- 
tom of the ocean! 

These British insurers must have taken a hint 
from the story of the negro sailor cook, who ap- 

roached the captain one morning with an anx- 
ious face, and said: ‘‘ Massa, be anything lost 
when you knows where ’tis?” “No, you fool,” 
said the captain. “Berry glad to hear it,” said 
Cuffy, “cos our new copper tea kettle just fall 
overboard, But ‘taint lost, massa, cos we know 
where ’tis.”—N. Y. Mirror. 





Right and duty are like two trees, which 
bear Fruit only when growing side by side. 


n! There was not # man: 
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HOUSE-OLEANING SONG. 





BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 
eOter CORE SEO 


House-cleaning Jubilee is come! 
‘Ton’s the weather glorious? 

Now turn the house up every room, 
‘Raise a muss uproaricus. 

Dust, and brash, and scrub, and clean; 

Let the neighbors know we mean 

All the household shall be seen— 
‘Make 8 noise victorious! 


Tust after Lent we do begin 
(Providence permitting) 
To dust, and scrub, and paint, and clean, 
Make things fit to live in. 
Dast, and brach, and scrub, ‘and clean, 
Cellar to the garret beam; 
(Tope the neighbors know we mean 
T hold a hubbub glorious!) 


‘rom garret roof to cellar floor, 
Spiders shan’t be spinning, 

Nor cobwebs hang behind the door— 
Make a new beginning. 

Dast, and-Drush, and sereb, and clean; 

(AH exespt the brain, we mean— 

‘There alone are cobwebs seen— 
Dusting that’s inglorious!) 


———____+ 2-e + ___ 
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Mrs. Batt and her eldest daughter sat to- 
gether in the deepening twilight of an April 
evening, at times conversing earnestly, then re- 
lapsing into silent and apparently painful 
thonght; for a shade of gloom rested on the 
young girl’s countenance, and the mother often 
turned anxious glances from her thoughtful 
companion to her other darling, a bright little 
girl of nine years, who was seated on a low 
chair by her side. 

Theirs was the history of thousands in our 
broad land. Surrounded with comforts daring 
the lifetime of the husband and father, at his 
death they found themselves destitute save for 
the house in which they lived and its farnitare. 
During the year that had since elapsed, unceas- 
ing had been their efforts to obtain a livelihood. 
Mrs. Ball was fortunate in obtaining the plain 
sewing of three or four families, and this, to- 
gether with the school which Emily determined 
to open, they calculated would amply suffice for 
the support of their little family of three. But 
Emily’s plan proved a total failure. She was 

young and inexperienced to succeed in her 
undertaking in a city abounding with public and 
private schools; and after a patient trial of six 
months, finding it vain to hope for any consid- 
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erable accession to her pupils, who consisted 
only of a few little boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood, she closed her school, and engaged to 
make various ornamental articles for a fancy 
store, 

It was a toilsome and unremunerative occupa- 
tion, and Mrs. Ball soon perceived the effect of 
such close application on her delicate Emily. 
She had lost three children by consumption ; 
her husband had also fallen a victim to that 
dreaded scourge. No wonder her fears were 
ever on the alert for the two loved ones remain- 
ing to her’; and seeing her patient Emily grow- 
ing thinner and paler from unaccustomed con- 
finement, she resolved on some other course ere 
it should prove too late. On this evening, there- 
fore, as on several preceding ones, they were dis- 
cussing the subject. The most feasible plan 
Mrs. Ball at first thought would be to sell their 
pretty little dwelling and remove toa location 
where they could open # small store. But after 
mature consideration, they agreed that it was 
too hazardous to embark their all in a business 
of which neither had any knowledge. Besides, 
the part of the town in which they resided being 
yet new and but partially built up, they could 
not hope to obtain any considerable sum for their 
dwelling. Mrs. Ball had been warned of this by 
several friends, who suggested that it would be 
better to rent her house and find lodgings in the 
neighborhood for a time, till property should in- 
crease in value. 

“I wonder what rent we could get for it?” 
said Emily, as her mother repeated the advice 
shehad received. 

“Mr. Jones told me to-day that if I decide on 
renting it out, he will take it at ten dollars per 
month, which is more than any house of its size 
in the square rents for; but then this is so pret- 
tily finished.” 

“ And what did you tell him?” queried the 
daughter, anxiously. 

“ That I would be glad to have his family here 
if I conclude on letting it. We could easily hire 
two or three rooms in the neighborhood for half 
the rent he offers, or even less. And five or six 
dollars a month would be a snug little addition 
to our income; but there will be many incon- 
veniences.” And Mrs. Ball ceased abruptly, 
with a heavy sigh. There was silence for some _ 
moments. At length Emily said, hesitatingly : 

“T have been thinking, mother, that if you had 
no objection to go into the country, we could 
perhaps get a little cottage for a low rent, and it 
would be much more comfortable than living in 
rooms.” 

“So it would, my dear, but there are objec- 
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tions to this plan also. In the first place, how 
would it be about my work? I could not give 
that up. Then Anna would have to leave school 
and—” 

“©O, sister could teach me at home, mother,” 
interrupted little Anna, her eyes sparkling at the 
thought of the country. 

“Yes, darling,” replied her sister. “ And 
now that I have mentioned it, dear mother, let 
me assure you I have been pondering on this 
plan for several days, and arranging it very 
nicely in my mind.” 

« “ Building castles, or rather cottages in the 
air;” and Mrs. Ball smiled somewhat sadly. 

“Nay, but on a very solid foundation,” re- 
plied Emily, with a return of her former gaiety. 
“If you approve of my plan, suppose you ask 
Farmer Blake, next time he comes, if there is 
any place in his neighborhood we could rent— 
you know he has spoken of a village not far 
from his farm. Then perhaps I could get a 
school that would bring in something; or I 
could make up things for the stores, which Anna 
or I could bring in in the stage, or perhaps he 
would allow Anna to come sometimes in his 

” 

“ That would answer very well for my sew- 
ing,” said the mother; ‘but as for your work 
for the stores, I am determined you shall not un- 
dertake it again. If you could get a small 
school—but we will not make any calculations 
till we can speak to Mr. Blake.” 

Vory impatiently did the little family await 
the arrival of the farmer, who served them 
with butter every Friday, and when he came, 
Emily hurriedly acquainted him with her project, 
and asked his opinion. Farmer Blake, whose 
pleasant, good-humored face and manner beto- 
kened a kind and genial disposition, listened at- 
tentively to the young girl, whose changed ap- 
pearance, since her father’s death, had often ex- 
cited bis compassion. 

“ Well, I don’t know how it would be,” he 
began; “but we must talk it over a littl. 
George,” to the boy in his wagon, “‘ you know 
the few other customers remaining to be served ; 
sappose you go to them and then drive round 
again, and I'll be ready to go.” 

George nodded, and with a word to the two 
largo, well fed horses, was on his way, while the 
farmer followed Emily into the honse. After 
exchanging a friendly greeting with Mrs. Ball, 
he turned at once to Emily, and said: 

As toa school, I hardly think there would be 

_achance of success. They have one in the vil- 
lage that is but poorly supported, and as for our 
»immediate neighborhood, there are children 
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enough who never saw the inside of a school 
house, but their fathers are too miserly or too 
careless to attend to that. I wish we could raise 
a school, for my little ones cannot go regularly 
to the village, but I am afraid is would be no uso 
to try.” 

Emily’s countenance fell, and she could not 
trust her voice to speak. The farmer saw how 
deep was her disappointment, and racked his 
brain to devise some plan to farther her desires. 

“T don’t know but you might get a few schol- 
ars,” he said, after musing silently some minutes, 
“if you would take produce or anything ef that 
kind in lieu of cash.” 

“It would be just the same te us,” replied 
Mrs. Ball. 

“ Strange how unwilling some persons are to 
Pay for anything,” continued the farmer. , “ But 
let us make a calculation—have you a scrap of 
paper handy ?” 

Emily handed him a sheet of paper, and taking 
out his pencil, he inquired “‘ what will be your 
terms, Miss Emily 1” with so comical an ex- 
pression that, despite her anxiety, she smiled as 
she answered, ‘“ whatever were customary in the 
country.” 

“Well, in the village school the charge is one 
dollar and a half a quarter for the little ones, 
two for the next class, and three for the largest. 
Will that suit you, Emily ?” 

She bowed assent. 

“Then I have two for each class, that will be 
three and four and six—thirteen dollare—cash, 
of course, for I have no fancy for trading. Then 
my nearest neighbor, Lewis, his five children 
will be ten dollars, and he will pay cash, I am 
pretty sure, or he would supply you with wood 
for a part of it. There is Thompson, the next, 
if you'll take butter—and theirs is as good as 
ours—they will probably send their children; 
and there’s a Mrs. Lee, I do think she would 
send her niece, if you’d ‘take it out,’ as they 
say, in milk and cream. Yes, I'll talk it over 
with some half dozen of them, and see if we 
can’t manage it. My wife would be delighted.” 

“ But a house—how are we to obtain that 1” 
asked Mrs. Ball. 

O, for a house, I have one that will just suit 
you. I had it built for a girl my wife brought 
up, but her husband made up his mind to go 
farther off, so it has been vacant this year or 
more. ‘Tis a snug frame cottage with four 
rooms, and well fitted up with closets and suqy 
conveniences, for my wife took an interest in it. 

«What will be the rent?” inquired Mrs. Ball, 
after she and her daughter had expressed their 
pleasure at this prospect. 
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0, for the matter of rent, ft isn’t worth 
any,” said the good-natured farmer, his ruddy 
cheeks assuming a deeper hee ; “but I supposes 
you weald net Hike to hsive i¢ without retit, so 
I will say two dollars per month.” 

“Two dollars pet month?’ echoed Emily. 
“QO, Mr. Bldite, that is almost the saate as mo 
rent at afl.” 

You will thik #t quite enough when you sos 
the place, for it s smali snd rough compared to 
what you're wed to. But still it is comfortable, 
end a cost of whitewash will matte tt look like 
mew. ‘Then there is astrip of ground sirroend- 
ing it that you can garden in, Emity, and’a lot in 
the rear that will grow enough vegetables nearly 
for the whole summer.” 

‘The recara of the wagon here interrupted the 
Cormer, mi he departed, prontising # learn 
mere about the prospect for a scleel by the swc- 
cooding Friday. The leuged-for day came at 
length, though littl Anna:was confident it never 
would, amd the farmier’s plensent face betikened 
gtod news. 3 

“ Well, friends, it’s all settled, aa you can 
tore as s0dn a5 you Nke.”” 

“0, how can we ever thank you’ began 
Mrs. Balt, 

“ Phank me for what: I ‘would lie to know? 
I guese I'm the one obtiged, in having # school 
opened that my young ones can go to. My wife 
is overjoyed; and mest of the neighbors will 
cond, as they wont have to paycash. When can 
‘We expect you f” 

* We can settle our affairs here in a few days,” 
seid Mrs. Ball. “One of our neighbors will 
take the howse, and probably will buy most of 
the farnitare that we will not take with as.” 

“ Then suppose I eend my big team eatly 
next Friday to take ont the thirigs you wit! 
want ; aad I can take you all out inthe wagon, 
for the stage will not go within = mile of your 


Mire. Ball thankfally embraced fits proposal, 
ead he took leave. Thankftil as the little family 
were for the prospect opening to them, little 
Anna was tie only heart that retained ite buoy- 
ancy during that busy week. Every article was 
endeared to the widowed mother a8 associated 
with the loved and lost; amd the affectionate 
Buntly pertietpated in her fectings. The furnt- 
ture they deemed suitible fur the cottage having 
been selected, the remaigder was disposed of ‘at 
fair prices among the neighbors. 

Barty on Friday the“ bigteam ” drove to the 
door, and’ after the allotted articles had been 
carefally stowed into it, there was time left for a 
few parting ceils on pardcultr friends, ere the 
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artivel of the wagon, in whic they were soon 

comfortably seated asd on their way to the 
comitty. They arrived at the farrti-house before 

suvvet, and having taken supper, the strangers’ 
went toinspéct their new residence, accompanied 

by nearly all the farmer’s family. It was pléas- 

aatly situsted a little back from the road leading” 

to the village, and its stowy walls and palings 

(for Mr. Binke had had the whole newly white 

wasted) presented a pleasing contrast to the 

verdant fields around, and to the woods in the 

background now decked in spring’s lively gree. 

& few peach, pear and apple trees opened thetr 

dainty blossoms to the breére, which they filled’ 
with fragrance; and a grape-vine was already 

putting forth its tender leaves around the arbor 

that shaded the back porch and pump-house. ° 
Little Anns tried the primp, and finding that it 

worked easily, brought to each of the party a‘ 
draught of the clear, cold water, which was pro- 

nounced delicious. 

“ What a luxury that will be during the warm 
season, mother @” said Emily, who was delightéd 
with everything. : 

They now entered tlie cottage, which they” 
found as neat and comfortable as they had bed’ 
led to anticipate. Here their onsehold goods 
were safely stowed, Mr. Blake having ran over’ 
on the arrival of the team to see that all went” 
right. It was decided that the Balls should re- 
main at the fhrm-house for some days, during 
which they might arrange their little household, ' 
and with the help of Mr. Blake’s sister sow the 
seeds and plant the flowers, which were easily 
procurable, in the garden. What a pleasant 
task was this for Emily, with a cheerful compan- 
ion as Miss Jones proved, and with Anna al- 
most wild with childish glee, to assist in het’ 
work! 

All was soon ready for thie furhily to remove 
from the kind farmer’s to the cottage, which 
looked so pretty and homelike, that even Mrs. 
Ball cedsed to think regretfully of the home 
they had been obliged to abandon. The school 
was soon found to flourish beyond what they 
could have expected. 

Emily was unremitting in her efforts to do 
good among those with whom her lot seemed 
now cast. At first, her task was by no means an 
easy one. Some of her pupils were froward 
atid refractory, some dull and indolent; and the 
parents, with the exception of the Blakes and 
Lewises, seemed to expect her to perform miracles 
in theif regard. By degrees, however, she suc- 
ceeded in winning the respect and affection of 
her young charges; and then her duties were 
comparatively light. Her piano was an éfficient 
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agentin her plans. The promise of a few tunes 
would keep up the flagging attention of the dull, 
and still the rude and boisterous. Flowers, too, 
the natural playthings of children, what sweet 
tainisters to those young spirits did Emily make 
them! Rambling in the dim old woods in search 
of wild-flowers, how easy to lead the opening 
heart to the love and worship of Him whose 
sweet creations seem designed to reveal him to 
usin a gentle, familiar light, while the grand 
and sublime in nature teach us to bow down awe- 
stricken before his mighty power! Yet there 
were some who regarded all this as a mere waste 
of time, unwilling or unable to perceive that 
those young hearts and minds were gathering 
lore superior to that of books, to which they ap- 
plied with fresh vigor after their pleasant recre- 
ations. Others judged more wisely; and their 
encouragement enabled Emily to persevere in 
her course, until finally the change apparent in 
many of the children, and their rapid progress 
in learning, satisfied even the fault-finders. 

One day Joe Wiggins, a boy of thirteen, 
whose continual toil and jaded appearance often 
excited Emily’s pity, came with a load of wood 
from Farmer Lewis. It chanced that Emily 
‘was playing on the piano, as usual before dis- 
missing her school, and attracted by the un- 
wonted sounds, he stepped quietly to the open 
window of the little parlor. She observed and 
bade him enter. After playing a few airs, she 
dismissed the children, and perceiving that Joe 
‘was gazing intently on a crayon-drawing, asked 
if he was fond of such things. Without turn- 
ing his head, and apparently speaking to himself 
rather than replying to her, he muttared : 

“ Yes, I dream of such pictures, and I try to 
make them for myself; but it’s no use trying.” 

“Have you ever learned drawing ?” 

Starting at the question as: if now only aware 
of her presence, with a strange smile and a 
short “no ma’am,” he was hastening away; 
but Emily insisted that he should rest while 
eating a piece of pie she brought tohim. Her 
gentle and friendly manner seemed to impress 
him, for after a moment’s thought he offered a 
sort of excuse for his short answer, adding that 
he never learned anything excepta little reading, 
writing and ciphering from a schoolmaster who 
once boarded with his parents. When Emily 
offered to instruct him in drawing, his face 
brightened, but in an instant was clouded again 
as he replied, sadly: 

“You are very kind, mies, and I should like 
to learn, but I have no time.” 

“Could you not spare an hour in the even- 
ing 1” said Emily. 
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He shock his head dowly, end murmuring a 
word of thanks, sptang into the wood-eart and 
‘was soon lost to sight. Emily was still -gasing 
after him, when Sarah Jones came over from the 
farm-house, and from her she obtained some par- 
ticalars about the boy who had excited her com- 
passionate interest. He was the oldest child of 
a man known for miles around as “ Seingy 
Wiggins.” A farmer well to do in the world, 
his whole aim seemed to be to render his own 
existence, and still more that of his family, ae 
irksome and wretched as that of the veriest 
slave. From mor till eve, whether in his ficide 
watchful that none of his hands lost a moment, 
orin the market constantly on the lookout to 
obtain the highest price for his produee, he gave 
himself no rest. His wife, with only the assist- 
ance her oldest daughter, a child ef, cleven, 
coald give, hed the manifold duties of farm- 
house and dairy to attend to. Joe, between his 
work at heme and the occasional services for 
whieh the neighbors would hive him, was con- 
stantly employed. Even the two youngest chil- 
dren were made‘ “useful” in feeiling. the chick- 
ens, bringing in wood, etc. Still, their father 
was afraid they would grow up laxy and good- 
for-nothing! When Emily had first opened her 
scheol, ‘Mn Blake had tried to prevail on his 
avaricious neighbor to send his children, bat he 
scoted the idea. In fact, his hatred to “book 
larnin’” amounted tos mania. He made it his 
boast tht all the knowledge he had was to 
count up money, and that his childrea should 
have po more. Joe, as we have seen, succeeded 
in acquiring the rediments of knowledge through 
a sehoolmaster, who, on leaving, farther grat- 
ified the studiously inclined boy by a present of 
a set of schoel-books, from which, however, he 
could gain but little, as ¢ was only occasiensily 
that he could steal'a fow minutes, even at night, 
to devote to them. 

Tt was not an encouraging prospect traly, bat. 
Emily resolved to make an effort in behalfof 
the bey. Aceordingly, the next afternoon she 
went with Sarah Jones to callon Mrs. Wiggins. 
Taking a cross path through the woods, they 
soon reached the farm. Emily had pictured it 
to herself as a ferlorn, dangeon-tike place; but 
the house was in tolerable repair, aad though 
there was'no flowergarden (Mr. Wiggins was 
too great an utilitarian for that), a smooth grase- 
plat, in the centre of which stood a blooming. 
rose-bush, gave a pretty aspect to the place. 
Eanily was rather surprised that they were al- 
lowed ; bat was told hy Sarah that the. “green ” 
was for bleaching, and the rose-ttee, which Joe - 
had brought from the woods, was euffered to re- 
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main at the solicitations of Agnes, the youngest 
ehild, to whom the father sometimes yielded. 

Mrs. Wiggins, a pale, worn woman, received 
her visitors hospitably, and invited them to stay 
for supper, which would soon be ready, adding 
@s an indzcemens to Emily that if ste mentioned 
it, perhaps “father” would consent to send the 
¢wo youngest children to school, which was her 
earnest desire. When Emily spoke ef Joseph, 
the mother sighed and said she had a great deal 
ef trouble about him; he was naturally one of 
‘the best hearted chikiren, but his father crossed. 
kim so mach that he was growing sulky and 
stabborn—at least to his father, for he was al- 
ways ready to-do anything for her. 

» While they were speaking, the farmer camein. 
He was surprised to seo Emily, whom he in- 
etantly recognized as the “schoolma’am” he 
hed once met at Mr. Blake’s, and whom he 
rather liked, as, to use his ewn words, she was 
“a@ clever young woman, with none of your 
steck-up airs.” He therefore said he was glad 
to wee her, and wrung her hend so heartily in 
proof of his pleasure, that her small fingers 
aehed for an hour after. Emily, however, was 
willing to bear the pain, as the warmth of his 
welcome encouraged her to speak of the children 
@auring the repast, at which none of them were 
present. But argument and persuasion were of 
no avail. He was “set agin lamin’ ; poor coun- 
try folks had no use of it—it only put them 
above themselves, and made them good for 
wothin’. None of his folks had schoolin’, and 
he reckoned his young ‘uns were no .better than 
’em—so there was an end on’t.” 

| Emily, despite. this plain hint, ventured to 
speak of Joe, but was interrupted with: 

“ Look’e here, don’t you talk of that ore boy, 
for it makes me mad, and I don’t want to say 
mothin’ to hurt you, ma’am, or miss, I s’pose 
would be more like the thisg—” 

“O, call me Emily,” inteerupted. our heroine, 
eager to ingratiate herself on acooant .of the 
childrea. “‘ I dislike furmality among friends.” 

“Weil, now, that’s what I like,” ssid the 
farmer, s0 evidently gratified that Sarah was 
fearfal her companion’s fingers would undergo 
another pressure ; but the distance between them. 
fortanately prevented it. “But asl was sayin’, 
Mmily—that’s a pretty name, too—ebout that 
boy of mine, sec what larain’ has done fer him. 
Why, mother knows it herself, theugh she’s al- 
_ Wags takin’ his part, aad wantin’ him to get 

more—I see him gettin’ it, though. You never 

eee sich a changed critter since that plagy school- 
master put it in his head to want schoolin’. He’s 
gram aad agly as he can be, just ‘cause he wants 
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to go to school, or be mopin’ over books to lose 
his time. I'll have no sich foolin’—but it does 
make me mad to see him so cross-grained, and I 
can’t beat it out of him, neither.” 

Here Sarah Jones, whose risible emotions had 
been several times excited, burst into a fit of 
laughter. The farmer looked at hor in amazement. 

“ T wonder if a bad temper was ever cured by 
beating!” she said to him; “and the idea of 
calling such names to poor Joe, the kindest, 
most obliging boy in the whole neighborhood !” 

“© yes, you all think him mighty fine, and 
that was what pooty nigh spoilt him first, and 
the plagy books finished it.” 

Emily hinted that a little indulgence might be 
beneficial to the lad, especially as knowledge was 
all he wanted ; and-when the father replied that 
he had other things for him to do, she suggested 
that the evenings might be pleasantly and use- 
fally spent in his own way. 

“O yes, yes, I know all about that. Set 
moping over books half the night, and then 
lny abed till dinner-time. That wont do for me, 
certainly.” 

Emily was obliged to yield the point. Fora 
month more, she heard nothing of “ Stingy 
Wiggins” or his family. 

One afternoon, having extended her ramble 
with her pupils farther than usual, she was hur- 
rying alone through the woods, when loud eries 
from Wiggins’s house arrested her attention. 
She stopped hesitatingly, but recognizing the 
voice of Mr. Wiggins, ehe discarded all scruples 
and hastened in. It was a painful scene on 
which she entered. Little Agnes was lying upon 
the bed with her mother hanging wildly over 
her, her father, pale and haggard, standing im 
speechless distress, Joe kneeling beside his 
mother weeping convulsively, and the two oth- 
ers standing spart pale and tearful. On per- 
ceiving Emily, Joe sprang up hopefally, and 
quickly informed her of what had happened. 

‘Phe little girl had been sick for some days, and 
that afternoon was left in her father’s charge, 
with strict cautions not to give him anything, as 
he was entirely ignorant of medicines. In the 
interim, however, the child had a violent spell of 
conghing, and anxious to give her some relief, 
the father seized a bottle of Iandanum, supposing 
it to be cough drops, and gave a half spoonfal. 
Just as she swallowed it, Joe entered, and per- 
ceiving the open bottle and the speon, cried ont 
in alarm. His cries brought in his mother, who, 
on learning of the mistake, could only cry and 
caress the child who was already sinking into the 
fatal stupor. Emily’s arrival was providential. 
‘With quick presence of mind, she gave the eim- 
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ple remedies at hand, and ere she left the honse 
she knew that denger was past. 

The father’s gratitude to the preserver of his 
favorite child was deep and lesting. Emily, by 
‘the mother’s desire, took advantage of it to 
press him again to give his children some little 
education, and unwilling to refase her, he yield- 
.ed. He became reconciled to Jae, too, and gave 
him permission to attend Emily’s school all the 
fall and winter, if he chose, for he could do with- 
ent his help! 

Joe and the-two little girls, Becky and Agnes, 
‘were sent to school; and their progress was sat- 
isfactory to the delighted mother, and equally so, 
ds was suspected, to the father, though when 
spoken to on the subject he always said they 
might be better employed. Jane, the eldest 
daughter, cared nothing for school. “She was 
jher daddy’s own gal,” as he said. But when, 
to the increased astonishment of the neighbor- 
heod, Emily’s representation induced him to. al- 
Jow his wife.to hire a girl for help in domestic 
matters, Mrs. Wiggins took care that Jaue 
should enjoy equal advantages. 

“ Hallo, what’ nonsense are yon up to now?” 
yes Mr. Wiggins’s salutation to Emily, as he 
saw her in the garden one fine afternoon in the 
succeeding summer, and at her smiling invita- 
tion, went in to “take a looh at all her fine 
doins’.” Emily was arranging a bouquet of her 
choicest flowers to send to Mrs. Wiggins by Joe, 
“who was yet in the school-room practising his 
favorite pursuit, drawing. The farmer smiled, 
as he watched her slight, snowy fingers moving 
90 dexterously among the fragile blossoms. 

“There's lots of sich things over at our 
place now. Joe and Beck and Ag were busy 
ell the spring through layin’ out a garden. 
Every youngster about the neighborhood is 
going stark mad about flowers and all sich—so, 
pf course, mine must go the same way. So 
they got around me, and I see their heart was 
fet on it, ’tic’larly Joe’s, and he’ssuch a changed 
boy now, that I don’t went to plague him. I 
say, what did you do with him? He’s jest like 
be was long ago, when he was a little gaffer, 
‘only better I do think. I never thought I'd have 
sich comfort with him, as since you’ve hed him 
in bands.” 

Just then Joe came out of the schoolroom, 
and she would have changed the subject, but the 
farmer went on: 

“ Here, Joe, maybe you'll tell me what Miss 
Eeaily wont. I do want to know what she’s 
done with you to make you sich s different boy ; 
You never get into the mumps now-a-days.” 

Emily felt painfally embarrassed for the shy, 
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sensitive boy, whose crimson cheek showed his 
boyish mortification at being thas spoken to im 
her presence; but she felt that her daily ineal- 
cated lessons were not wholly unavailing, when 
at the last words tears rose to the lad’s eyes, and 
pressing his lips to his father’s rough, brown 
hand, he murmured : 

“ Dear father, I hope I shall never diaplease or 
grieve you again.” 

‘The father was teken by surprise. He hed 
partly withdrawn his hand, bat with » bester im- 
pulse he passed his arm arognd his son and 
kisped the broad, thonghtfal brow; then draw- 
ing his hand acegss his misty eyes, and clearing 
his throat, he tarped toexchange a frieadly grect- 
ing with Mrs. Ball, who came to invite him inte 
the house. 

“I abpuld like to know what's come over the 
boy, that’s a fact,” the farmer said to his wile 
that night, as he was telling of his cell at the 
teacher's. . 

Mrs. Wiggins langhed—laughter, meery jests, 
and above all, time to enjoy thom, were no ptran- 
gers to the old farm-bouse now-—as she replied : 

“ Some of our neighbors wenld like to know 
what hes came over you, too.” 

“ So thay wonlé and it’s more’n I cam sell, 
"lean is be same of shat onanin’ little gal’s doin’s, 
But I tell you what, mother, we wont do as wal) 
this year es we used to. Let's sec.” 

And the farmer began to make calculations of 
what he should probably lose, with a comic grav- 
ity, unlike the sordid, grumbling calculationg of 
he had finished, she said : 

“ Yon have calculated or lesses—now begin 
and count up our gains.” 

“No, I cannot do that,” be seplied slowly and 
with feeling. “It is easy to reckon our lossee— 
« fow dollars ’ll cover them; bat our gains— 
who could begin to reckon them f” 

Wha, indeed? And who could estimate the 
influence for good exerted, ia more than that 
family, by the young teacher? Who foresee ail 
the fraits, for time and eternity, of the sted cown 
and nortared in many a young heart within that 
Uitsle achoolroom 1 ‘There were none to regret, 
bat many to bless the day that first saw the little 
cottage become the abode of the “ folks from 
tedm,” who, as the time glided tranquilly by, ex- 
joyed in the faithful falilmentof duty a peacefal 
serenity of mind and pure hearthappivess, — 
which many of the great and courted of high 
places might envy. 


There are few ‘who ave more often in 
the wrong than those who cannot endure to be 20. 
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THE SONG OF. THE MARINER. 


‘BY MARY F. BARSER. 

0, the sea, the sea hath a charm for me, 
As I list to ite changeless roar, 

And I'd rather sail tothe sound of the gale 
Than wander the green earth o'er, 
nd oft as I gase into other days, 
I pray that my lot may be 

fn the future cast as hath been my pest, 
‘On the breast of the hesving ses. 


Yor *tis joy to ride on the billowy tide, 
And watoh the bounding spray, 

Aa the tinted cloeds that the sky enshroed, 
Herald the rising day. 

And with raptare I gaze on the sun’s first raya, 
Gilding the sparkling wave, 

‘As with arare and gold of beauty untold, 
Old ccsan’s brow they lave. 


And at setting sun, when the day {s done, 
‘To watch in the far-off west, 

‘The ember and bles form a giorions hue, 
‘Like halo that falls ovir the blest; 

And dream as I gase, of those olden days, 
Of joy and lightsome mirth, 

Ere far away I was lured to stray, 
From my chihtheod’s happy hearth. 

And often I hear when the tempest’s near, 
The voice of the angry waves, a 
As with walling soorn it points to the bourn, 

@ ‘Where the miler will dnd a grave; 

Yet I never fear when ita voloe I hear, 
For ’tis sweeter far to me, 

To sink to rest on the ocean's breast, 
‘Than be laid ‘neath the greenwood tree. 

I could calmly sleep in the mighty deep, 
‘Where the waters my brow would lave, 

‘Whare the clouds might weep,and the stars would heep 
‘Their vigils o'er my grave; 

‘Where a seaweed pall would o’er me fall, 
And droop on my bed of gold; 

Where mermalds fair would wreathe in my hair 
Gems of unearthly mould. 

4 w-e + —-___ 


THE ENCHANTED CAMEL. 
BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


. Tose who have travelled in oriental coun- 
tries are familiar with the fact that love for the 
marvellous is a characteristic of the people. It 
is interwoven with their thoughts, waking or 
sleeping ; and their traditional stories, like their 
modern imaginings, abound with extraordinary 
exhibitions of exuberant fancy. 

So recently as at the commencement of the 
year 1851, the writer passed through a desolate 
section of the desert of Arabia, between Egypt 
and Syria, with a friend who cheerfully shared 
with him the privations and vexatiens which be- 
long to all expeditions en camels. 
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Usually, the caravan got under way about 
daylight in the morning, and came to a halt at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. From that hour, 
till dark, the, animals were fed, the sheik baked a 
doura cake, and we cooked or.rather ate s kind 
of mea] that was christened a dinner. 

Through the day, the customary rate of speed 
could not have exceeded twenty-five miles, at the 
farthest. By timing the gait of the camels, the 
halter of one being tied to the crupper of the 
other, we rarely accomplished three miles in an 
hour. I¢ is a tedions mode of travelling, but i 
ia not probable that any ojher method will supar- 
sede it, for crossing the great deserts of Africa, 
in hundweds of years to come. There is not in- 
land commerce enough to warrant railroads or 
canals in those arid regions; and if either were 
constructed, the drifting of impassable sand 
would ultimately destroy any known device of 
man that might be suggested. The camel, 
therefore, fitted by its peculiar anatomical sernc- 
ture for the very. localities where they are so 
very serviceable, can never be dispensed with 
while nomadic life continues. 

After replenishing our stomachs, and the sheik 
and his slave had lighted their pipes, we filled 
ours also, and gathering round the apology for a 
fire, made and replenished every few minutes 
with bits of sticks, dry gress, and such rubbish 
as could be picked up on the sand through the 
day, as a group we were really quite happy. 

While the volumes of white tobacco smoke 
ascended from the bowls, and in small clouds 
rolled away in the air, the camels, lying down 
and grinding their dry beans, seemed to partic: 
ipate in the enjoyment. A question arose re- 
specting the intelligence of those awkward 
beasts. Certainly they have a small brain, with 
a huge body. With that organ a few sizes 
larger, it is presumed it would be difficult to 
manage them. As it is, means are beautifully 
adapted to ends. They were designed to occupy 
precisely the place in which they are found. 
Without them, the Bedouin Arsb could not ex- 
ist, as he now does. 

But it would take up too much time to discuss 
the beautiful law of nature, which has provided 
for the physical well being of every grade and 
kind of organized being, from maz to a monad, 
and hence we shall proceed at once to our story. 

To a conversation in regard to the instincts 
of the camel, and its intelligence, and a query as 
to whether they profited by their experience, the 
shiek seemed to listen with profound attention. 
Of course he could not understand English, bat 
we could speak enough of the Arabic to give 
him the gist of the subject. 
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Story-telling is a distinct branch of business 
in the East, recognised as an elevated profession, 
because it implies a tenacious memory, a familiar 
acquaintance with the elements of humanity, 
the virtues and vices of society, and, lastly, they 
are supposed to cultivate a purity of language, 
by taking the place of authors in other coun- 
tries. Shomah Hassan—or, as he was calted 
by his friends, Sheik Shagnah Hassan—had been 
a great traveller, and knew the bearings of the 
prominent objects in the desert, from Sues to 
Sinia, or from Cairo to Hebron, better than any 
Arab engaged in carrying frangees and howadjis 
over the trackless sand. 

Sheik Shomah Hassan was not so old but that 
he had a full complement of wives, who did 
pretty much as they chose when he was from 
home ; but they were ruled much as he managed 
his camels, on returning—that is, they were fed, 
and sometimes abused. 

On one of his returns, which was at an unex- 
pected moment for his faithfal household, the 
door was closed, the water jar broken at the 
threshold, and an old camel left in the care of 
his youngest helpmeet to be recruited was gone, 
and the inmates of the domicil also. Hassan 
made no outcry among his neighbors, but ham- 
pered his camels, after unlading them, gave them 
& generous supply of food, and then set to work 
to enter the premises. 

Hassan’s slave, Gobab, had related the affair 
thus far, when the sheik laid down his pipe, 
stroked his flowing, grisly beard, bowed towards 
Mecca, and said: ‘‘Frangees—all this is true, 
as related by the slave. But he may make mis- 
takes, or neglect to speak with reverence of the 
Prophet—blessed be the memory of the just, 
and I will therefore tell you myself of the won- 
ders that belong to the land of the believers.” 

He took a long breath, raised his turban so 
that the air might cool his head, shorn the day 
before, crossed his legs anew, and again paid his 
respects to the point of compass indicating the 
direction of the Hoty City, and then commenced. 
Gobab, the slave, put himself in a position to 
brace his feet, in case he should be frightened. 

“With considerable effort, the lock gave 
way, and on entering, there stood the old camel 
staring me in the face. Reaching out my hand 
to take the halter, it was gone. I then put my 
hand to his neck and gave the sound, cluck, 
eluck, to make him lie down, that a noose might 
be slipped over his nose, but he never moved. 

“Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘there is 
something in a bag that will bring you out ofthe 
honse, if anything remains persuasive in barley.’ 
I opened a sack and placed a generous mess in a 
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skin and returned with the fodder—when lo, he 
had disappeared ! 

“The hour of prayer had arrived, so spread- 
ing a mat, and salaaming according to the di- 
rections of the book, I omitted nothing which 
our faith demands. On rising and opening my 
eyes, there stood the camel directly over me, but 
immovable. Crawling out from under his huge 
body, avoiding his legs, and rising to my feet— 
he was gone! Nota tread hed been heard—no 
noise broke upon the stillness of the house save 
the working of the jaws of the hampered beasts. 

“T now resolved to explore the interior of the 
house, and ascertain what this absenteeism of the 
whole family could mean. On popping my head 
into the door, there stood the camel again— 
stiff, apparently, as though he were made of 
stone. Looking again towards Mecca, the foun- 
tain of light, and repeating the tabib, which is 
confessing unlimited confidence in the protection 
of the Prophet, I boldfy squeesed between his 
tall, bony limbs, and thus got beyond him. 

“ Entering the harem, there sat all my wives 
on the divan, dressed gorgeously—fast asleep, 
but bolt upright. Touching Allem Bulec, the 
youngest—fair as a lily, sweet, too, as a newly- 
plucked rose, who cost me three hundred pias- 
ters of a Jew dealer—the camel screamed, but 
Allem moved not. What was particularly 
frightfal, no effort of mine could remove her 
from that position! There the old camel stood 
in his place, repeating the horrible noise, which 
I was quite sure would be heard at a great dis- 
tance, and attract somebody to the place. 

“Next I tried to raise my oldest wife, the 
mother of @ son now in the army of the pasha; 
but she was in precisely the same fixed position. 
At that jancture, it was first perceived that 
neither of the four were breathing. This dis- 
covery shocked me exceedingly. But arming 
myself with new courage by repeating the tabib 
again in « loud voice, they simultaneously 
opened their eyes ! 

««¢ Allah is great,’ said I, ‘and Mohammed 
is his prophet!’ The words were no sooner out 
of my month, than nothing remained in the 
room but the divan on which they had been sit- 
ting and my solitary self. i 

“Night was fast approaching. A question 
came up in my mind what it was best to do. 
There were either four enchanted women in the 
house, or none at all—besides a camel. On the 
whole, it was concluded there would be less dis- 
tarbance with the working camels, outside, and 
therefore I enveloped myself in the bournouse, 
and snugly edged up by the side of one of them, 
for the sake of the warmth to be afforded. 
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“Tt was now dark, when everything was ar- 
ranged for repose. But before closing my eyes, 
I went through with the prescribed prayers under 
circumstances of peril. I had confidence in the 
security which a faithfal Moslem has in the pro- 
tecting arm of the Prophet. A Christian, under 
any manifestations of an evil spirit, has no such 
resource. With a conscience void of offence, 
and a resolution to live up to the tenets my 
fathers had professed, I soon fell into a sweet 
alumber, which must have lasted till near 
midnight. 

“Something was pulling at my toes, on 
awaking. I started up, when what should I see 
but the old camel, with panniers stung on either 
side, and my four wives stowed away in them, 
two ineach. A smali Nubian slave sat on the 
front of the saddle, holding the halter. They 
all beekoned to me to get in, but sald nothing. 
‘Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘a man has a per- 
fect right to go with his own family. Had they 
been strange women, or the camel not my own 
property, I should have shaken my head in the 
negative. As it was, I clucked, when down fell 
the camel on his knees, but utterly refused to 
lower his haunches. 

“It was excessively awkward to mount while 
he was in that ugly position. As for stepping 
into the panniers, that could not be done. Two 
was enough for any basket, were it ever s0 capa- 
cious, especially when they were women. To 
my amazement, the slave never offered to slide 
farther back, beyond the hump, his appropriate 
place ; nor did he attempt to make reom for me 
by moving from where he ought not to have 
been.” 

Hassan emptied the ashes from his pipe, and 
recharged it with the real Syrian string-leaf. 
This was an indication of being comfortable. 
Our impatience would hardly allow so much 
rest, or rather break in the narrative. We were 
anxiously waiting for the remainder. He re- 
samed : 

“ Waiting for the slave to make room, but per. 
ceiving he had no invention of doing so, I canght 
up a courbash and gave him a terrible blow over 
the head. ‘ Moustibe !—elave,’ said I, ‘by the 
beard of Abu Talib, your body will be in two 
pieces if I strike again.’ 

“ But the threat never moved a muscle of his 
face. My wives stared at me, bat said nothing. 
Determined to be up to my word, I took a sword 
which was always worn when travelling—for my 
indignation was boundless—and smote the black 
rascal. Instead of streams of blood or a 
searred carcase, they had all disappeared— 
slave, camel, wives and housings! This was a 
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dilemma. I was convinced that the evil spirit 
Kourbras—the same that once tempted the 
mother of the Prophet—had a hand in these 
strange phantasmagoric changes. 

“With this solution of the cause that was 
operating to try the strength of my faith, a new 
resolution animated me to resist his influences 
on myself. I therefore again turned towards 
the Caaba in adoration, and touched my head 
reverentially three times to the ground—repeat- 
ing at each the prayer against demons. Nothing 
can stand against that most efficient and soy- 
ereign antidote to withcraft and demonology, 
like that solemn ceremony. Often the Prophet 
himself rebuked the wicked attentions of black 
spirite, by resorting to the same excellent device, 
which ‘might be recommended even to infidel 
dogs. S 
“ A question arose in my mind thus: ‘Where 
is the camel? where my four wives? Scarcely 
had the thought been matured, when the old 
camel stood by my side. The baskets were 
gone, the women had disappeared, but the impu- 
dent slave was holding on to the tail of the an- 
imal by his teeth! A sight so novel moved my 
mirth. I laughed outright—ay, and long too. 
How ridiculous! holding on at the tip of the 
tail with one’s teeth! Suddenly the tail com- 
menced swinging to and fro, which brought a 
hard strain upon the Nubian’s jaws. Still he 
held his grip. ; ’ 

“After walking round the camel several 
times, to understand as far as possible whether 
it was a real beast, and the swinger what he ap- 
peared to be, a man, # voice was heard directly 
overhead calling me by name. Falling on my 
knees, facing Mecca as before, I said: ‘O, 
Prophet, I am an honest believer, always rising 
at the call of the Imaum for early prayer; and 
if I live, it is my desire to make the holy pile 
grimage to the tomb of the friend of the faithful. 
To be a hadghi, is an ambition that it is lawfal 
to indulge.” ; 

“The voice said, in a soft, persuasive tone: 
‘The camel cannot stoop to thee,O man of 
almsdeeds! CHmb up to his neck and seize the 
saddle-pin.’ 

“TJ obeyed the directions, and found myself 
going through the air at the rate of five hundred 
miles an hour. The Nubian slave quickened the 
camel, if he slackened speed, by grinding his 
teeth to the quick of the tail. My turban blew 
off, the bournouse was rent, and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty I could hold on to the saddle- 
pin. At last the camelcame toa halt before a 
splendid palace somewhere in the dominions of 
the Shah of Persia. The slave let go of the tail 
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and walked to the gate. Sentinels bowed at his 
approach—presented their arms, as though he 
were a person of distinction. Music was heard 
within, and the sound of revelry pervaded the 
whole region. 

“Soon after the disappearance of the fellow 
who had been siding through the sky at the ex- 
tremity of a camel’s tail, the great folding-gates 
opened, and a procession was seen coming down 
the marble steps. First came the pasha of the 
-place, followed by two hundred of his own sons 
dressed in scarlet. Their beards were stained 
with henna, their nails were secured in silver 
cases, the sign of gentlemen, and they smoked 
golden pipes. After them, came their mothers. 
They were beautice—each of whom would have 
@old at Asuan for two thousand piasters. Con- 
trary to the customs of the true believers, they 
were without veils. At the demoralizing exhi- 
bition of the faces of women, thus exposed, I 
swas shocked. 

“ By degrees we became accustomed to things 
which a sense of modesty would at first con- 
demn. This isa common eustom in Christian 
countrjes; but they are in darkness, nor can 
they be taught till the book of the law is placed 
before them. 

“Following the females, were six hundred 
little boys. They were pipe bearers to the 
pasha. All the while I sat on the camel. 
Dancing girls, in the witchery of their charms, 
were performing each side of the procession, and 
lastly, a troop of horsemen brought up the rear, 
mounted superbly, with golden hilted swords by 
their sides. Various interesting gyrations were 
performed, led off by the pasha. As they passed 
and re passed me, they bowed gracefully. The 
camel returned the civility, and then the music 
gave forth an increased volume of sweet sounds. 
dastly, marching directly up to me, the pasha 
Pronounced an oration on the art of managing 8 
wile. 
“*Thow art,’ said the great man, ‘the only 
husband in the country in which thou residest, of 
al) the subjects of the pasha, who can rule a 
woman. Thy fame has been spread over the 
world ; and it is for the twofold purpose of hon- 
oring one who has found out the art of having 
peace at home, and compensating thee for the 
favor thon hast conferred on the faithful by the 
force of example, that Mouradak, prince of the 
enchanters, has transported thee hither,’ 

“Of course he was thanked in courteous lan- 
guage for the flattering encomiums on my suc- 
ccssfal system of domestic discipline. 

««« May it please your Highness, Great Pasha,’ 
said I, ‘I was not conscious of meriting civilities 
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or compensation for maintaining peace im my 
own house. Since you are pleased to give me 
credit for it, in this public manner, I shall not 
conceal] the art.’ 

“<¢ And what is it” eagerly asked the pasha, 
the whole procession repeating it like an echo; 
‘what is it 1” 

«¢ Firat, they are provided with all the rice 
they can eat; hunger provokes discord and fam- 
ily jars. Seoondly, they are under no restraint, 
but go where inclination moves them; conse- 
quently they would be ashamed to go to disrep- 
utable places. Thirdly, a full stomach makes a 
merry heart, and liberty never weeps for bond- 
age; therefore, there is more langhing than cry- 
ing on my premises.’ 

“At that, they all cried with a loud voice, 
‘bring him the pearls.’ 

“ Forty slaves, bearing each a tray of pearls, 
came to me, fell on their knees, and so did the 
camel. My eyes were opened, and lo! there 
were the panniers, my wives and myself on the 
beast. They helped themselves to bracelets, 
rings and anklets of pearls. I filled my bosom 
and all the spare places in the panniers. 

“** Cluck, cluck,’ said the pasha. In an instant, 
‘I was standing at myown door! Pushing back 
the bolt, in I went, and there sat my four wives 
in amiles, delighted to see their lord. 

«« Explain this wonderfal scene to me,’ said 
1; ‘explain.’ 

“<Why,’ said they all, ‘after you swallowed 
the hot liquor from the Christian infidel’s bottle, 
your esnegs departed. You laughed, sighed, 
pretended to be alarmed, and talked incessantly 
about a camel, a Nubian slave, and our inability 
to move. Mothing bas happened to us or to the 
camel.’ 

“| insisted that enchantment had been used— 
that what I have related was reality; bat was 
obliged to confess, on tho testimony of four wit- 
nepses, no one had been enchanted but myself— 
and the enchanter was confined in a bottle till » 
Chrissign let it ater my own stomach, when he 
took possession of my brain, as he does of yours, 
O Cheistian infidel! Hereafter, les your example 
correspond with your precepts—ner tempt the 
faithful to deal with enchantments which are 
imprisoned in bottles!” - 





Comrurwawrany.—An esthesiastic admirer 
tae Wase grea and good man, but 
that Washington was a is man, 
said “it remained for Mr, Everett to bring bim 
out.” Seriously, however, the enthusiasm cre- 
ated everywhere arene tation, is a preef 
of the power of orator, and of the good 
taste and warm patriotism of our people. 
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“LOVE'S FIRST KISS.” 





BY PsLHaM. 





0, what fs there in life more sweet 
Than love's fisst kiss— 

The chaste, pure feeling of s soul 
O’erflowed with bliss. 


‘The language of the heart more plain 
Than tongue can speak— 

Which, coming from the beaut, mere words 
Would make but weak. 


‘The emblem of tie that binds 
‘wre souls as one~— 

The haybinger of joy: thet Insts 

- ‘Till ifs has gone. 
re 
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BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 





“ How pleasant and cozy it is here, this even- 
ing! No wife to weary me with her insipid 
prattle, or vex me with her perpetual teasing and 
whining ; no children to raise up Bedlam around 
me, and be the plague of my life. Old bachelors, 
indeed! Let the world deride our single estate 
asit will, it is all envy. We are the salt of the 
earth. Talk of our lonely and disconsolate lot ! 
it’s wasting breath. Pity us/ Folks had better 
bestow their compassion where it is needed. 
‘Who’s happier than 7?—I’d like to know.” 
And John Graham gazed with an air of supreme 
satisfaction around his quiet, elegant parlor. 

For a bachelor’s abode, it was indeed wonder- 
fully pleasant and cheerfal. A bright anthracite 
fire glowed in the grate, shedding its genial 
warmth through the apartment. Mr. Graham 
‘was constitutionally somewhat of adreamer. It 
was his favorite pastime to watch thg weird, 
strange shapes which the glowing embers would 
assume, in their transition-state to smoke and 
ashes, where, alas! many of our fondest earthly 
Greams are prone to end. 

Reader mine, are you a dreamer? Let me 
commend you to a bright, glowing fire. It has 
been the inspiration of my own most cherished 
dreams. Did you never trace in the dissolving 
embers grand palaces, gray old abbeys and sep- 
ulchral cloisters, and did your fancy never peo- 
ple them with forms to please itself? Ever and 
anon, the scene will change. The stately pal- 
ace, the gray old castle, will fade into the simple 
thatched cottage; the noble lord, the high-born 
dame will evanish, and in their places we see the 
lowly lad and lassie. But they are lovers, and 
Tove can transform the thatched roof into a pal- 
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ace; it can make the lowliest hut seem the very 
gate of heaven. Commend me, in summer, to 
the fleecy, ever-changing clouds, on whose shad- 
owy scroll many a mystic poem and wild ro- 
mance is written; but in winter, close the shut 
ters, draw the easy-chair before the open fire (I 
detest air-tights), and let me yield myself to a 
delicious reverie. 

‘This little word “J” is becoming intrusive, 
and must be dropped; only let me remark, in 
passing, that in this respect, Mr. John Graham 
and my humble self are kindred spirits. Not 
content with the actual around him, he is sadly 
prone to make forays into the misty realm of 
imagination, and commune with beings not of 
this stale matter-of-fact world, and to wander 
through scenes which have not their home in the 
sober mundane sphere. T'o such follies as these, 
I too must plead guilty. 

John Graham is a man of fortune and leisure. 
He can dream from morning till ‘hight, if so it 
liketh him ; while J, poor damsel! must needs 
turn my heart inside out, and tell to the gossip- 
ing world fancies which I would fain keep in my 
own breast, glad to receive as an equivalent but 
a tithe of that gold of which my hero has never 
felt the need. 

Yes, John Graham sat in his velvet-cushioned 
easy-chair, before a glowing fire, lost in reverie. 
A volume rich in traditions of the olden time 
had fallen at his side, and he was dreaming of 
those days of chivalry when kingdoms were 
staked for ladies’ eyes, when mail-clad knights 
dared the battle’s fiercest fray to win their smile. 

But turreted castle and “‘ faire ladye’”” watch- 
ing from her lattice for her true knight’s return ; 
cloistered cell, where cowled monk and veiled 
vestal counted their beads and breathed their 
paternosters; chapel, in whose vaults lay the 
ashes of the noble dead, and from whose walls 
madonnas and saints looked down as if to guard 
their slambers—all, all had vanished into thin 
air. Ah me, thatsuch is the stuff our dreams 
are made of ! 

But a heap of ashes remained in the grate, the 
shadows of evening were gathering around him, 
and Mr. Graham awoke. The ideal had become 
merged into the actual. The room was growing 
dark and cold, and its master, rising, rang for 
fuel and lights, which were speedily forthcoming. 
The richly cut astral was placed upon the centre- 
table, the fire was rekindled, and the room had 
assumed its most cheerful aspect, when Mr. 
Graham, gazing complacently around him, gave 
utterance to the exclamations with which we 
commenced this veritable history. 

Is was a snng, elegant home, that of our hero, 
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situated in one of the most desirable localities 
of our nation’s metropolis. But one item was 
wanting to complete the perfection of his domes- 
tic arrangements. This he very well knew; yet 
he gave no such thought utterance—not he! He 
endeavored to persuade himself that he yas at 
the very acme of human felicity, and that the 
introduction of a wife into his domicil would be 
the same drawback to his happiness, as was the 
skeleton in the houses of the ancient Egyptians. 
‘That ghastly shape of death was ever present, at 
the social hearth and festive board, reminding 
the pleasure-loving inmates of those gorgeous 
dwellings that they were mortal ; and the constant 
presence of a Mrs, Graham by her liege lord 
and master’s side, would have reminded that 
gentleman that Ae, also, was mortal, and, like 
weak and fallible men in general, had yielded up 
his bachelor liberty and happiness. 

You would pave read, at a glance, wealth and 
refined taste in the surroundings of Mr. Graham. 
Costly pictures, in gorgeous frames, adorned the 
walls of the room into which we have introduced 
you, kind reader. There were among them 
some of the choicest productions of the old mas- 
ters (Mr. Graham had travelled in Europe), and 
also a few chef-d'euvres of our own artists, for 
Mr. Graham was patriotic, and always encour- 
aged genius at home. In a recess, partially con- 
cealed by a rich crimson drapery, were shelves 
filled to repletion with books upon whose gilded 
bindings you might have read the names most 
venerated in the literature of our own time, as 
well as those of the great bards and sages of the 
past. These were not kept for idle show, for 
their owner was a gentleman of ripe scholarship 
and decided literary taste. Curtains of the rich- 
est lace and velvet draped the windows, conceal- 
ing the fearfal storm that was raging without. 
‘We need not descant farther upon the evidences 
of ease and elegance spread with such a lavish 
hand around our bachelor ; suffice it to say, that 
in his mansion was all that luxury could sigh 
for, or unbounded wealth procure. 

He drew his arm-chair to a table littered with 
the late magazines and dailies, which he honored 
with but a cursory glance, few of their articles 
being suited to his fastidious taste. Near the fire 
was drawn up a small table, covered with a 
snowy cloth, upon which was placed a spotless 
tea-service of china and silver. A slow, cautious 
step approached ; the door opened, and an old 
lady entered, followed by a servant bearing the 
tea-tray. The lady seated herself at the head of 
the table, the gentleman at the foot. 

While the twain are taking tea, let us intro- 
duce you to Miss Hannah Graham, Mr. John’s 
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maiden aunt and housekeeper. A model house- 
keeper is this Aunt Hannah, and during the 
twenty years she has occupied that post in her 
nephew’s establishment, he has never had cause 
to complain of buttonless shirts, undarned stock- 
ings, untidy rooms, vold tea, muddy coffee, or 
any of those thousand.and-one ills which bach- 
elor flesh is heir to, which, we regret to say, few 
husbands escape. 

In Aunt Hannah’s eyes, “my nephew” was 
perfection itself, and she deemed a life devoted 
to his comfort and happiness, the highestglory to 
which a woman might aspire, Teetime passed 
stiffly and unsoeially, as usual. Aunt Hannah 
could talk only of household affairs and the 
weather, and theee topics having been for the 
third time that day dely disonssed, a dreary 
pause ensued. Her nephew having at length 
arisen from the table, the spinster rang the bell, 
and the wervant came and removed the tes- 
things, as usual. Then having received a “no, 
I thank you” to the stereotyped inquiry, which 
in twenty years had not been once omitted—was 
anything requisite for her nephew's comfort? 
could she be of any further service to him *t— 
Aunt Hannah bade her usual deferential ‘ good 
night,” and retired to her chamber. 

Mr. Graham being left to his own reflections, 
relapsed again into a reverie. The train of his 
reflections ran somewhat in this wise: 

“Yes, thank Heaven, that I am a bachelor! 
May it give me grace to remain so to the end of 
the chapter. Many a plot has been laid against 
my single blessedness, many a matrimonial 
snare has been set for me, but fortunate man 
that I am, I have escaped them all! 

“?Tisn’t myself that mansging mamas and 
pretty daughters are seeking so perseveringly. 
No, I haven’t the vanity to think that, though I 
don’t consider myself by any means ill looking ;” 
and our hero cast quite a satisfled glance into a 
fall-length mirror opposite, which certainly re 
flected as handsome and noble a countenance, 
and as fine a figure as one would wish to see. 

«Ah, it’s my money, the dear artless creatures 
are sighing for! With that alone, were I pos- 
sessed of no other recommendation, I could win 
the best of them, I dare say. 

‘Gold is the woman's only theme, 

Gold is the woman's only dream.” 
says Moore, and he merely echoes Byron's 
opinion : 
AND "Scinnon wins his wey, mbet® “erepbe might 


That’s trae as gospel, every word of it. Now 
while appealing to the poets for support of my 
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own long-established opinions, I am miore forci- 
bly than ever reminded of the trath of the words 
of that old bard, who wrote years and years be- 
fore my grandfather was born : ¥ 


‘take, if would measure well the worth of wonman’s 
ind, 
A ale mais of tho spider's web, and weights made of 


As it was in the beginning with the sex, so tt is 
now—ay, and ever shall be! How a sensible 
man can bind himself for life to one of these 
frivolous beings, is more than I can understand. 

“But I have known ene true woman. Let 
me not defame my mother! ‘There was another, 
toe, whom I once deemed perfection. Had 
Florence Ingraham smiled upon my suit, I 
might have met the fate of Benedick after all. It 
was a lucky thing for me that she refused me. I 
will set that down as amere boyish infatuation, 
the only folty I was ever guilty of in that line. 
And yet boyish is hardly the word, for when we 
first niet, I was a man torned twenty-five, and 
she a mere child of fifteen. Yet even then her 
heart was in another's keeping, and could not be 
mine. They say that she married wretchedly. 
I wonder where she is to-night! But what is 
that to me! Just nothing at all. Vive le single 
biessedness! It is lonely here, though! I wish- 
Aunt Hannah wasn’t quite so much of an au- 
tomaton. I wish Smith would drop in, just to 
relieve the monotony. That Smith’s a glorious 
fellow! heart free and happy lke myself—” 

At this stage of our bachelor’s reverie, the 
door-bell rang, announcing a visitor who did not 
prove to be Smith. Who it was, we will tell 
you presently. —— 


“ An’ faith an’ is it the likes of ye that’s a 
pokin’ yerself here into me masther’s front door ? 
Get along into the kitchen, and it’s meself that'll 
be afther seein’ what ye want. I'll not bother 
the genthleman wid ye. Here I’ve toted up two 
flights of stairs, jist to shut the door in yer face. 
Come round to the servant's door, as ye ought 
to, and I’ll let ye in.” 

“ O please let me come in now, I am 2 cold; 
besides, I must see your master or mistress, to 
get the pay for this work, Please do let me in 
now ; I can’t wait.” 

This was the colloquy which disturbed the 
train of Mr. Graham’s thoughts, in which he 
recognized the coarse Irish brogue of his serving 
woman Margaret, and the soft pleading tones of 
achild. He was a generous, kind hearted man. 
The destitute never left his door unbleased, the 
suffering unrelieved. He stepped at once into 
the hall, and, ssid: “Come into my parlor, 
litde girl, and warm yourself.” 
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The child needed no second bidding. She 
‘was a pale, fragile creature, apparently some ten 
years of age, and seemed almost benumbed 
with cold. John Graham took her tenderly in 
his arms, and placing her in the chair he had 
just vacated, he drew it up to the fire with its 
tiny burden. He then proceeded to remove the 
old hood and thin, faded shawl, which with a 
tattered calico frock had been her chief protec- 
tion against that pitiless storm. Her clothes 
were covered with sleet, the little feet protruded 
from the worn shoes, and the unmittened hands 
were nearly frozen. 

“Poor little thing!” said the sympathizing 
bachelor, as taking the child upon his knee, he 
held the benumbed feet to the fire and chafed the 
litle blue hands in his own warm, white palm. 
“Poor child!” he repeated; apd as Margaret 
stood at a respectful distance gazing upon the 
scene, and wondering at her fastidieus master’s 
condescension, he said: ‘ Margaret, bring me 
some warm blankets to wrap around this child, 
and call Miss Graham, I fear she is very ill. 
Why, Margaret, if I had not overheard your 
conversation, you would have driven her from 
the door, and she might have perished.” 

“ An’ wouldn’t I have my hands full, yer 
honor, to be afther takin’ in all the low trash 
like her, that’s comin’ here every day? I’d 
have risked her dying—these folks have as 
many lives as a cat; ‘taint quite so easy 
killin’ ’em.” : 

A look of displeasure from her master checked 
Miss Margaret’s loquacity, and she left the room 
to execute his commands. 

Aunt Hannah soon made her appearance. 
She gave the child a raviving draught, which 
soon awoke her from the partial stupor into 
which she had fallen. She opened her eyes, and 
gazed intently into Mr. Graham’s face, and in 
those pale, wasted features, he read unmistak- 
able signs of starvation. 

“Have you had any supper to-night, my 
dear ?” he asked, in his kindest tones. 

“No, sir,” replied the little girl, her trans- 
parent cheek becoming crimson, and tears start- 
ing to her eyes. ‘I haven’t tasted a mouthfal 
for two days. Mother hasn’t neither, and that is 
the reason why I came out on such a night as 
this, to get the money for that work.” 

“What work, my child ?” 

“Why, the shirts mother’s been making for 
you. To morrow is the Sabbath, and we knew 
we couldn’t get it then. © please do pay it to 
me now, and let me go home. Mother is so 
sick. She had to sit up in bed, and finish the 
work.” 
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“I knew nothing about the work. Aunt 
Hannah was getting it done for me, I suppose. 
‘What a dear, kind sou! she is, never to trouble 
me about sach matters,” soliloquized Mr. Gra- 
ham. “She has just stepped out to bring you 
some supper. J’l) ask her about it when she 
returns.”” 

“Please, sir, I oughtn’t to wait for any sup- 
per—wont you pay me the money now, and let 
me got There were just six of them. Mother’s 
at home all alone in the dark and cold. Besides, 
she'll be frightened about me.” 

“ Pay you, poor child? Indeed I will; but 
T’m not going to trast you out alone, on such a 
dark night asthis. I'll not send a servant with 
you, either—I’ll go myself. Now, while I am 
getting ready, just be eating some of the food 
that Miss Graham has brought you.” 

Mr. Graham was a long time making his 
preparations to go out—a much longer time than 
was necessary, for, as he occasionally glanced at 
the child, he could not fail to notice the eager- 
ness with which she partook of the food Miss 
Graham had set before her. 

He scrutinized her narrowly, and saw that she 
was an unusually lovely child. The delicacy of 
her form, and the refined expression of her fea- 
tures, told that she did not belong to the vulgar 
herd which a great city usually recognizes as its 
wretchedly poor. Those long silken curls, the 
expression of those large hazel eyes, the contour 
of those finely-chiselled features, strangely re- 
minded him of a fair image which had for years 
been imprinted upon the tablet of his memory, 
and whose outlines time and change had not 
erased. 

“Tt is a mere fancy,” he sighed. “ Why is 
it, that always when I see a face strikingly beau- 
tifal, I compare it with hers, and never fail to 
trace some resemblance to those sweet features 
which will haunt my memory till Idie¢ Ah! 
crusty bachelor that Iam, cynic though I may 
become, I must admit that Florence Ingraham 
was my destiny—my life’s one love. It was a 
strange infatuation! Alas, that there could be 
only one in the wide, wide world like her! 

« Now we are ready, little one,” hesaid, when 
having muffled the child in the hood and shawl 
which Aunt Hannah had brought, he took her 
hand in his, and they sallied forth. 

It was a bitter night, and Mr. Graham, strong, 
robust man as he was, shrank back, as upon 
opening the door a gust of wind drove the 
chilling sleet full in his face. Yet he was not 
one to be deterred from an earnest purpose, and 
sheltering the little girl beneath the ample folds 
of his cloak, they walked on. 
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“What is your name, my child?” inquired 
Mr. Graham, after they had proceeded a short 
distance. 

“Florence Selby,” she replied. 

Florence! Ah, that name still had power to 
send « thrill through John Grabam’s heart. 

“ Florence Selby! and what was your moth- 
er’s‘name {” be asked, led on by an impaise he 
coutd mot control. 

“ Florence Ingraham,” was the reply. 

“ Florence Ingraham ! The same, by heaven! 
the very same,” gjaceinted Mr. Graham. “‘ Ah, 
now I understand the strange interest I took im 
the child from the first. Floremce, darling, let 
me carry you in my arms,” he said, tenderly. 
“You are too fragile to brave this binstering 
storm. There, lay your head upon my bosom; 
we will soon be at your mother’s; if you have 
told me the right street aad number, it cannot 
be far distams.” 

“T have, I am sure I have, sir, and you’ pay 
her the money, wont yout as soon as we get 
there, because I want to go out before the shops 
are closed, and get some bread and fuel for to- 
morrow.” ‘ 

your poor litéle hears! To be sure I'l 
pay you, and I'll go and get you the food and 
fuel myself. I’m mot going to trust such a little 
girl as you are out again on such a night as this. 
Blees me! now I think of it, how mech you 
look like your.mother !” 

© Have you ever seen my mother‘ because 
she don’t let anybody that she used to know see 
her now, if she can help it. She always draws 
her veil over her face when she meets any of her 
old acquaintances. I suppose she feels ashamed, 
because she is so poor. Where did you ever see 
my mother ?” 

“No matter now, little Florence, I'll tell you 
at some other time. But here we are right in 
her neighborhood. Where does she livet Do 
any of those lights come from her room t” 

“Ono, sir. We haven’t any candles, nor fire 
either, to-night; but set me down, and let me 
take your hand, and I can lead you to our room 
in the dark.” 

That was a wretched neighborhood to which 
little Florence Selby had brought the wealthy 
Mr. Graham, and before the most wretched of 
the squalid dwellings thereshe stopped. Thread- 
ing their way in the dark through manya narrow 
passage, and up many a crazy staircase, little 
Florence at length opened a door, and groping 
her way to her mother’s bedside, whispered : 

“ Mother, I have come! and such a nice, kind 
gentleman has come with me! Don’t you think, 
he carried me almost all the way in his arms! 
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and he’s geing out himself to buy us bread and 
fuel and lights.” 

A faint moan was the only answer. Mr. Gra- 
ham advanced through the darkness to Mrs. 
Selby’s side and pronounced her name, but she 
madeno reply. “ Your mother is ill, I fear,” he 
said to Florence. “TI will go for lights and as- 
sistance.” Finding his way into the next tene- 
ment, he procured a tallow candle. As it shed 
its flickering rays round the room, they revealed 
ascene of destitution such as Mr. Graham, al- 
though he had for years made visiting the poora 
Christian duty, had never before witnessed. 
They fell upon the wasted form of the sufferer. 
It was Florence—his much-loved Florence ; 
though years of sorrow had passed over that 
face, since last they met, he knew her still. 

She lay there still and motionless as a statue. 
Her eyes were closed, their long dark lashes 
sweeping a cheek Mr. Graham had ever before 
seen glowing with the rosy hue of health, its 
faint hectic flush now the only visible token that 
life remained. He bent his ear down—her 
breath came short and quick; he in vain at- 
tempted to arouse her, and then he felt that, ex- 
hausted with that last despairing effort she had 
made for bread, she had sank back on her 
wretched couch to die. 

At length, she seemed partially roused from 
her lethargy, by the sobs of the little Florence; 
she opened her eyes, but their wild light spoke of 
delirium, and they had no glance of recognition 
for her child. She essayed to speak, but the 
words were incoherent, and finally died away 
into a faint moan. John Graham lingered a lit- 
tle time, and then left the room. He despatched 
man for a physician, another for frel, and a 
bright fire was soon casting its mddy glow 
around that cheerless apartment. 

“Ah, you here, Mr. Graham ?” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Holden, in great setonishment. “Such 
seenes as this don’t lie exactly in your way. I 
wish they did not so much in mine. To be 
called from our cory firesides, on such a night as 
this, to visit these poor creatures, isn’t very 
pleasant.” 

“You are quite mistaken in the character of 
your patient, Doctor Holden,” replied Mr. Gra- 
ham, “and I must beg that you will give her 
every attention in your power; there is no time 
for delay.” 

The doctor advanced to the bedside. “‘ Why,” 
he said, “ there is a fever in this woman’s veins 
which must have Been brought on by hard work 
and slow starvation. If she had any constitution 
left, she might rally ; yet I fear it is too late to 
save her now.” 
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“Y cannot hear it, doctor. There must be 
hope for her; she must not die now. Restore her 
to health, and name your reward.” 

Doctor Holden gazed a moment at Mr. Gra- 
ham in surprise at this unwonted interest, and 
then said: “Certainly, sir, I shall do my besf 
and while there is life, there is hope, yon know.” 

“Can’t she be removed from this place ?” 

“She must be, or she can never recover. You 
see how the storm beats in even now, through 
these broken windows and the chinks in these 
old walls. There is little hope for her whether 
she remains here or not.” 

“But she shall not die here in this miserable 
place,” said Mr. Graham, in a choked voice. 

And that very night, she lay in a downy bed 
in the very best chamber of his mansion. Aunt 
Hannah took upon herself the office of nurse, 
Doctor Holden was unremitting in his attentions, 
and John Graham’s pale countenance and agi- 
tated manner told how deep was his interest in 
the unconsciou# sufferer. 

The crisis came, after many weary days and 
nights of suffering and of watching. Mrs. Selby 
had fallen into that deep sleep, from which she 
would waken to life and health, or which must 
be to her the sleep of death. Unconscious of 
everything around her, pale and beautiful as 
some form of sculptured marble, and to ontward 
seeming almost as lifeless, she lay upon her pil- 
low. Doctor Holden sat at a little table near 
the bedside, on which a night-lamp was burning. 
Before him lay a watch marking the slowly 
fleeting hours, which might finish the span of his 
patient’s earthly existence. Aunt Hannah sat by 
the sleeper’s side, and did not remove her eyes 
for a moment from those corpselike features. 

Mr. Graham had retired to an adjoining 
apartment, and little Florence lay sleeping in his 
arms. Thus they sat, through the whole of that 
long night, whose hours seemed interminable. 
Little Florence had fallen asleep, and just as a 
few faint streaks of light entering through the 
blind gave token of approaching dawn, Mr. 
Graham laid her upon a bed and stole softly to 
the sick-chamber. At that moment, the sufferer 
opened her eyes; their wild light was gone. 
Catching that glance of returning consciousness, 
“Thank God for his infinite mercy, which has 
spared her to us!” he said, and then approaching 
her side, he gently whispered her name. 

She cast a bewildered glance around the ele- 
gantly furnished chamber, and then raised her 
eyes to the face of her former lover. 

“ Florence ! dear Florence, do you know me 1” 
he said. 

Pressing her hand to her brow, as if to recall 
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some vanished image, she whispered: “I have 
had such a long, long dream! I was so destitute, 
so wretched! It was a dream that seemed to 
carry me through so many sorrowing, weary 
years. I wasa mother and the child of my love 
‘wes starving, and I had no bread to give her. I 
dreamed I hed married George Selby—that I 
had turned in coldness from your love to his! O 
yes, John Graham, I know you. God bless you!” 
she murmured faintly, and then exhausted by the 
effort, sank back into a quiet slumber. * * 

Gradually a knowledge of the exact state of 
affairs dawned upon Mrs. Selby’s mind, and 
with that knowledge came a deep sense of the 
debt of gratitude she owed to Mr. Graham. 

Some weeks had elapsed. Mrs. Selby had for 
the first time left her chamber. It was a mild 
day in spring, and she was sitting in the little 
back parlor by a window opening into the gar- 
den. The balmy air fanned her brow, and the 
soothing influences of nature spoke peace to her 
heart. A new life seemed to have entered every 
vein, and on her cheek she felt the glow of re- 
turning health. A soft step approached, and 
Mr. Graham stood at her side. 

“T cannot express to you the pleasure I feel, 
Mrs. Selby, in seeing you so nearly restored to 
health,” he said. 

“Nor can I express the gratitude I feel to 
you, for your kindness to me and my daughter, 
‘We owe our lives to you. Though we can never 
repay you, God will reward you for it.” 

“TI deserve no reward, Mrs. Selby, and yet 
you have it in your power to repay me a thon- 
sand fold. Florence, dear Florence!—may I 
not call you so now, since death long years ago 
severed the tie which bound you to another !— 
you are now, as you have ever been since our 
first meeting, dearer to me than my own life. 
Will you not remain here, and share my fortune 
and my home?” 

“Mr. Graham! You surely cannot be seri 
ous? You would not elevate me from that depth 
of poverty and wretchedness in which you found 
me, to your own high station in the world. Do 
not mock me by such words. I have been think- 
ing, as I sat here, that we must not intrude 
longer upon your kindness. I have acquirements 
which might be turned to account. Had I friends 
to assist me in obtaining pupils, I could teach—” 

“Never, while I live! Ah, Florence, I have 
not deserved this distrust. For your sake, I 
have led a lonely life, through all these years. 
At onr first interview, I loved you. Iwas a 
young man then; you were ten years my junior, 
and—” 

“And J,” said Mrs. Selby, interrupting him, 
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“a wayward, thoughtless child—an orphan with 
no friends to counsel me. I fiang your manly 
devotion from me, for the affection of a wild, 
capricious boy. I married him, and how soon 
did I discover that blind infatuation, not love, 
had induced me to link my destiny with his. We 
were young and gay; we sought that happiness 
in society which we found not in each other. By 
our extravagance, my husband’s patrimony was 
soon gone, and the large fortane left me by my- 
father, which I had deemed inexhaustible, melted 
away like a snow-wreath. My husband sought 
to retrieve his losses at the gaming table; it was 
in vain. Then to drown his shame and sorrow, 
he had recourse to the intoxicating bowl. He 
became a drunkard, and ere our child could lisp 
his name, he was in his grave. Yet he died pen- 
itent, thank God! Since then, I have struggled 
on in this great and heartless city; my health at 
length gave way, and I sunk into that abyss of 
poverty in which you found me.” 

“I know it all. What I did not gather from 
your own lips during your delirium, I learned 
from your child. Let us speak no longer of the 
past, dear Florence! It is a theme too painful. 
I offer you a love that has stood the test of 
years, and been tried in the furnace of sorrow. 
Can you reciprocate it? Will you accept it?” 

“T can reciprocate it most fally, and accept it 
most thankfally. Heaven help me to be worthy 
of you!” 





A year from that evening on which our story 
opens, a happy trio were seated around the 
cheerful fire in Mr. John Graham’s parlor. Tea 
‘was over, and Miss Hannah Graham, as was her 
wont, had retired early. 

“Florence, my love,” said Mr. Graham, draw- 
ing his wife yet nearer to his side, ‘one year 
ago, this night, I was sitting here alone wrapped 
up in my selfish bachelor reflections. I almost 
shudder to think what a cynic I was becoming. 
Why, I shonld soon have eclipsed even Diogenes 
in his tab! It was kind providence that sent 
me to you that night—was it not, dearest? It is 
a happy change for me, that the past year has 
wrought} Say, does the new love atone to you 
for the loss of the old?” 

Mrs. Johm Graham placed her band in ber 
husband’s, and as she leaned her head upon his 
shoulder, whispered in his ear : 

"4 That, meteor-tike, in darkness set 
boams life's guiding star; 


This, sweetly 
Idid not love thee first, but yet 
‘Thea know’et I love thee far.” 


Knowl if neglected, is poison. Food, if 
undigested, is poison. 





“IN CHILDHOODS DAYAR? 
BY MIRANDA 6. ONDORES. 

In childhood's dsys—not long ago— 
‘We wandered by the stream, 

‘Whoee beauteous marge in wanton few 
Of foral rainbews gisemei— 

And sephyzs gaily glided past, 
And heaven hung bright on high, 


And childhood’s heart beat quick and fat, 
And life flew gaily by. 


In childhood’s days—not long ago— 
We often met end roved 

Beside the stream with footsteps slow, 
But never dreamed we loved : 

‘Thoee days of joy flew quickly past— 
A digh—a tear—we pasted: 

‘Death willed it was our first and last— 
I ream now broken-hearted. 


In childhood’s days—not long ago— 
Tt seemeth like a dream ; 

T bear the murmuring brosklet flow, 
alt beside the stream : 

I press the marge her footateps trod— 
‘The flowers her hand caressed — 


And whisper ‘ Loved one—gone to God! 
‘Thy childhood’s dream was blest.’ 


+ 2+ + ___. 
THE SURPRISE. 


BY CLARA A. HOWARD. 


‘“Awp you say you are sad, my poor Julie, 
and want to come for a few days to Linden 
Place! My dear cousin! did you not feel that 
You would be most cordially welcome, without 
even announcing, mach less begging, a visit? 
Come, then, without delay ; bat leave your sad- 
Bess on the road. Linden Place is in fall glory, 
and it will not abide shadows. You say your 
heart weeps, while your face wears s emilo! 
Well, love, you must ‘lay your wet heart by the 
side of your sunshiny face, ami the bog will be 
dried presently.’ In truth, I do not blame you, 
Jalie, for being sad in a city, in the glorious time 
of summer. Why, you lose the better part of 
life, by being cooped up between brinks and mor- 
tar. Come out with me into the glorious old 
woods, and let dear nature speak to your heart 
and it will make it all too glad for weeping.” 

Such was the letter which Julie Bowen received 
feom her lively cousin, Mrs. Linden. It was the 
ficet real smile that Julic’s face had shown for 
the last six weeks; and yet one could hardly 
have thought that, situated as she was, she could 
have been very unhappy. Kind and indulgent 
Parents, affectionate brothers and sisters, a luxu- 
tious city heme, and all appliances for comfort 
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and -elegance, would seem to heave been fully 
anfficient to the happiness of most young ladies. 
Bat we all know: how little the surroundings 
of any person of true sensibility oan influence 
her happinces. 

Oaly one year had Julic been initiated inte 
fashionsble society ; and although she had floa:- 
ed on the topmost wave, far away, in the dis- 
tant country town where her sehool-days had al- 
ways been passed, there was one whose love was 
dearer to her than all this pomp and show, of 
which she was so tired. One glance of his large, 
spiritaal eye was better than all the falee-hearted 
compliments which thickened about the beatiful 
co-heiress of Mr. Bowen, whose wealth was al- 
most fabulous. 

Bat in the charmed circle of fashion, Fletcher 
Hervey would have bean sadly out of place. 
His were the still and quict occupations of s 
soholar; and his beme could never be made 
amongst the frivolities and affectations of city 
life. He loved Julie Bowen, not for her wealth, 
for he had net éven heard of it; but for hersym- 
pathy with his tastes, her fine appreciation of all 
talent, all genius, and all art that came within 
the scope of her observation; for her longings 
after a purer and more spiritual existence ; and 
no less for her tender, womanly heart. 

Step by step, through the last half year of 
Julie’s scholar life, their love had progressed, and 
yet no word had been spoken by either. Fletch- 
ex Hervey was poor, and he felt bound to keep 
aloft from all engagements, until he could see 
his way clear before him. With the scanty sal- 
ary of a teacher of languages, how conld he ex- 
pect anything for the fature, but the meanest 
sabsistence? But though lips may be mute, 
there is a language of the eyes not s0 easily 
guarded, and long before she was called to her 
father’s prinosly home, to enter upon the world 
where she was to make a part of the pageant, 
she knew that she was dearly and trely loved. 

A year went round, and Julie, dissatisfied with 
herself and every one around her, and longing 
for some place of quiet seelusion, where the but- 
terfifes of fashion would never think of folding 
their painted wings, wrote to Mrs. Linden, to in- 
vite herself to her pleasant home. It was a rare 
pleasure that she gave to Alice Linden, when 
she asked to go toher. She loved Julie beter 
than either of her cousins. There wasa great 
contrast between them, for Alico was a livaly, 
impulsive and fancifal woman, while Julia was 
silent, almost to pensivenees, and with no slight 
tingp of romance Mingering about-the depthe of 
her heart. No one could resist the heasty sym- 
pathy and unaffected cordiality of Mrs. Linden. 
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Bhe met her visttor at the door, with welcome on 
her lip and in her eyes, and a voice of such ten- 
der sweetness, that Julie’s tears sprang to her eyes. 

An hour passed with Mr. Linden, showed her 
that he was worthy of his wife; and before 
the day had gone by, Julie felt herself perfectly 
at home. Her friends manifested that rare tact 
which leaves a visitor to her own pursuits, after 
providing liberally the means of enjoyment. 

The family passed most of the time out of 
doors, and this freedom charmed Julie’s taste, 
while it improved her lealth, and exhilarated her 
spirits. She joined eagerly in every plan which 
would keep her out of the house ; and her friends 
rallied her upon the taste she exhibited, so dif- 
ferent from other town-bred ladies. 

* Tam nota town-bred lady, Alice,” she an- 
swered, “nor do I wish to be. My wishes all He 
centered in a country life. I could rejoice to 
have a mere subsistence in the country, and 
work hard for that.” 

- Alice langhed. 

“You would suit a cousin of William’s ad- 
mirably,” she said. “Hoe is forever quoting 
these lines: 

*T never formed a hope of happiness, 
Bat in the country was the scene.’ 

“Bat do you think, my lady fair, that you 
could really make butter and cheese, milk the 
cows, and bake corn-cakes 7” 

- “No doubt of it whatever,” said Julie, smiling. 
“T could do a great deal—sacrifice a great deal 
for those I loved.” 

Alice looked her in the face for a few moments 
without speaking. When she tarned away, 
Julie heard her say, ‘ Tears—low spirite—wants 
to live in the country—make sacrifices—bad 
symptoms !” and she shook her head gravely as 
she uttered each sentence. 

“Nay,” said Julie, following her, “I am not 
willing that you should think that—” 

“ That ! that what?” 

«What you were thinking of as you turned 

” 


away. : 

“Really, Miss Bowen, I did not know you 
were a clairvoyant. I shall be afraid to think my 
own thoughts, now that I know that you are given 
over to the black art. ButI will forgive you if 
you will ‘make « clean breast,’ to me, of all 
your thoughts. I know somethiag is the mater 
with your little heart. Confess!” 

And Julie, who had never spoken to mortal 
ears of her love for Fletcher Hervey, unveiled 
her whole heart to her cousin Alice. Not with- 
‘ont many straggles indeed, but frankly and open- 
ly, without keeping back a single feeling in con- 
nection with it. Indeed, as she had come to her 
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for a gure, it would have been ungrateful not to 
describe her disorder to so kind and tender a 
physician. 

“TI really hed designed, cousin Julie,” said 
Alice, “that you should have bestowed your 
‘hand, heart and fortune,’ upon a pet friend of 
William’s. J will not tell you his name, because 
that would be hardly fair; but I will tell you this 
much. He fs noble, talented, as highly born 
and highly bred as any of the Bo (I may 
say that, since I belong to the family!) and I 
doubt not, has as tender a heart as your Mr. 
Hervey. I am expecting him here on a visit, 
for he always comes on the first of September, 
to enjoy a week’s shooting with William ; and if 
you do not prefer him to your country school- 
teacher, I will give you over to a depraved taste.” 

“T defy him !” said Julie, catching some of her 
cousin’s playfal spirit. 

After this, there were a great many mysterious 
talks between Mrs. Linden and her husband, and 
had not Julie thought it perfectly imp ossible on 
her cousin’s part, she would almost have feared 
she was betraying her confidence. At any rate, 
she was confident that she was the eubject of 
their conferences, for twice she had heard her 
name, just as she was opening the door of the 
room where they were talking, and moreover, 
their confusion showed that something was con- 
nected with her. 

‘Time passed rapidly, even with Julie. Her 
sick beart healed under the glorious influences of 
natare that were everywhere around her. She 
loved to go out into the grand old woods, and 
give herself up to a higher inspiration, thar eren 
Flotcher’s love could give her. Hers was no 
common, girlish passion, which could vent itself 
in words—she was no love-lorn maiden, cherish- 
img an idle sentiment and dignifying it with the 
name of love! No, she was an upright, pure 
and good woman, who made even the largest 
meed of human love subservient to the worship 
of the divine, 

She belicved fully that her life and Fletcher 
Hervey’s must and would remain apart. Sho 
believed traly that Mr. Bowen would sooner see 
her die, than wedded to a peor man; and her 
recent communing with nature, and with her own 
heart, and the confession that she had made to 
her cousin relieving her of her heavy secret, all 
combined with s full purpose that she bad form- 
ed, of devoting her life to the duties of her sita- 
ation, and allowing nothing selfish to mingle 
therein. It is a very good resolve, Julie! Let 
ws seo if you can keep it4 

The other members of the Bowen family had 
returned from their seeside excursions, te the 


pleasures of a city life. Brosdway was thronged 
with crowds of gay people who had come from 
sammer tours, to mingle again in show and dis- 
sipation. Mamas, whoee summer schemes had 
been rudely blasted. Young lovers, who had 
fafled of securing the heart of the lady of their 
@boice ; old men who had left town to lessen 
their expenses, and had found them wonderfully 
increased ; all met on the same plane of disap- 
pointment and vexation, sgain to form new plans 
of convenience, of love, or of retrenchment. 

Jalie was sent for at home, but Mre. Linden 
would not hear of it; and her husband who was 
going to New York on business, promised to 
make it all right with her father and mother. 
She was 90 quiet here that she could not endure 
the thought of planging again into the excite- 
ment and bustle of the city, and she was thankful 
when Mr. Linden brought the required permis- 
sion. The first of September had come and 
gone; but no signs of Mrs. Lindcn’s expected 
visitor. She read part of a letter to Julie, which 
he had written to her in answer to her earnest 
invitation. 

“You ask me to come to you, dear friend, and 
you hint strongly that there isan attraction there 
which, you say, will soften even my obdurate 
heart. How little you know of me, Alice! I 
could tell you a history of the devotion of that 
heart, which would put all your preconceived 
ideas of it to flight at once. But I forbear. 
Perhaps when I come to you, your womanly 
sympathy will bring me to confession. Mean- 
time, think anything of me rather than that Iam 
obdarate or insensible. Remember that there is 
such a thing as unreturned love! I will be with 
you soon ; but when, it will be impossible for me 
now to say.” 

“ This is vexatious enough,” said Mrs. Linden. 
“I know him so well, that Iam perfectly aware 
why he refuses to appoint his visit. He knows 
with what a flourish of trumpets we always re- 
ceive him here, and he intends to take us by 
surprise.” 

Julie unconsciously let her thoughts flow out 
to this stranger, whose visit was so important to 
her friends—for Mr. Linden was as anxious as 
his wife was—and she really began to feel some 
curiosity to see him. But he did not come, and 
gradually she returned to her old musings about 
Fletcher Hervey. Not 4 single word had she 
heard from him since she parted from him se 
long ago, when his look only, not his words, be- 
trayed the pain with which he saw hergo. Not 
even his name had by any chance been mention- 
ed to her; and sometimes she doubted if he still 
remembered her. 
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A rose-leaf or two, a butch of field violets, 
two or three lines of Italian—not immortalized 
by love or poetry—but'a common school exer: 
cise, were all the visible signs she possessed of 
ever having known him. She had brought them 
instinctively, away from home, lest they should 
be diseovered by her too curious sisters. She 
hardly knew whether she valued them or not. 
She only knew that she had a dread of destroy- 
ing them, as if it would break some link between 
her heart and another, which she was hardly able 
to decide if it were at all right for her to keep 
bright in remembrance ! 

Among Mrs. Linden’s other methods of passing 
time agreeably, she had a great passion for pri- 
vate theatricals, She had often gratified thie 
taste, before Julie came, but thinking that her 
cousin would not like it, she had not proposed it 
until now. As the evenings lengthened, and 
grew cool, making it impossible to stay out of 
the honse as they had done, Mrs. Linden’s 
thoughts reverted to her old fancy; and with the 
aid of a few friends, she had contrived a very 
respectable dramatic representation, in which her 
husband and Julie, however, declined to appear. 
She therefore held them as prompters; the speo- 
tators being chiefly their neighboring acquain- 
tances with their families. It closed with a 
dance, in which Julie wag prevailed on to join, 
Mrs. Linden having previously insisted on her’ 
putting on a fancy dress, she had herself worn. 

It wae that of a flowergirl; and Julie, with 
her sweet, innocent face, and naturally 
air, combined with the perfect simplicity of her 
manners, looked the character tom charm. As 
she was dancing a face, appeared a moment at 
the door, which made her start and tremble; it 
wes 90 like Fletcher Hervey’s. She lost her self- 
control for an instant, and lost the figure, but a 
moment's reflection showed her how impossible 
it wae. As she ceased dancing, Alice came to 
her, and led her out of the hall. ‘Let us go to 
your room, Julie,” she said. “‘ William has,a 
friend here, who may stay all night, and we will 
dress you in your own character.” 

She proceeded to dress Julie, who was power- 
less against her, in a beautiful white dress, which 
had just been sent home, and fastening a single 
white camelia in her hair, she left her, charging 
her not to appear below, until she was ready for 
her. Julie took up a book, and waited patiently. 
She heard some of the people driving off, and 
wondered that Alice did not call her to bid them 
good night. At last the house was still, and 
Alice cameforher. As they turned into the little 
room at the bottom of the second staircase, Alice 
told her they were all gone. 
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“TY did not call you,” she said, “ for it is so fa- 
tiguing te stand for an hour, saying nothing bet 
good night! Besides I want William to see you 
in fall glory. Your dress is charming, and you 
look as fresh as you did at five o'clock. How 
do you manage it? I am all worn out with the 
toil of seeing these people. Absolutely, I wont 
see them again this winter.” : 

And she rattled on until she heard Mr. Linden 
come up stairs, when she left Julie alone, and 
paseed into the drawing-room.’ Julie was stand- 
ing bythe table where she had left her; and 
when she heard, as she supposed, her footsteps 
coming beck, she turned to speak to her. She 
looked up and saw Fietoher Hervey ! 

Alice had contrived this afterpiece to her even- 
ing’s entertainment, with fall satisfaction to her- 
self. She had kept Julie’s secret inviolate ; and 
even Mr. Linden did not know that Fletcher had 
ever seen Julie before. Nor did Mr. Hervey 
know whom he was to meet in that litle room, 
to which Alice had ssnt him for the bouquet 
which she had purposely dropped there. 

Human nature is not always so sordid as 
we think. Julie had wronged her father by be- 
lieving that he would not look upon a son-in- 
law without money. Mr. Bowen had seen 
enough, the last two or three years of his life, to 
make him feel that honest poverty is betser than 
riches dishonestly acquired by rash speculations. 
‘When Fletcher Harvey, agreeably to his friend 
Linden’s advice, stated his circumstances and 
his hopes to Mr. Bowen, the latter grasped him 
by the hand, andexpreseed his entire satisfaction 
with him as @ son. 

Mrs. Bowen sighed a little over Julie’s narrow 
prospects ; but when she knew Fletcher's worth, 
and perhaps also, when she knew that he bad 
been appointed to a large professorship, and af- 
terwards, too, when he became sought after as a 
great man, to whom her great men bowed down 
in conscious inferiority, she was not only recou- 
ciled but glorified herself exceedingly on account 
of her son, the professor. As to the professor 
himself, he could value all those things, exactly 
for what they were worth. 

As the time drew near when Julie’s marriage 
was set to be performed, she grew anxious thet 
Fletcher should select some place out of the city, 
for their fature home. Not merely for a fashion- 
able summer residence, but for a permanent 
abode, like that of the Lindens. In this, too, 
Mr. Bowen acquiesced. 

“You will begin to know me better, one of 
these days, my daughter,” said he, when Jalie 
told him how she had dreaded his knowledge of 
. her attachment, and her fear that he would sot 
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permit her to live outofthe city. Iam beginning 
to see life under a mew aspect. I have purchased 
two fine estates on the Hudson River. One is 
yours ; the other I shall occupy myself.” 

Is was enongh. Julie’s happiness was too 
deep for thanks. They spend = month every 
September at Mr. Linden’s, to keep the ann 
versary of that evening on which they so unex- 
pectedly met there. 





A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

‘When Dr. Peocun was betel the United 
‘States to France, he was frequently importuned 
by unknown to him to give them letters 
of recommendation. For cases of this kind, 
and when it was impossible to refuse, he pre- 
pared the following model, and, in some im- 
stances, semmally employed is to shame persons 
making such indiscreet applications, and in 
some measure to stop them : 

“Papi, April —, 1777. 

“ Sin :—The bearer going to the United States, 
presses me to give him a letter of recommenda- 
tion, althor I know nothing of him, not even 
his name. may seem extraordinery, bat I 
sesure you, it is not uncommon here. Some- 
times, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
equally so to recommend him; and sometimes 
they recommend one another. As for this 
tleman, I must refer you to himeclf for his f= 
aeter and morals, with which he is certainly bes- 
ter acquainted than I can possibly be. I recom- 
mend pim, however, to those civilities which 
every stranger of whom we know no harm have 
a right to; and I reqnest you will do him all the 

offices and show him all the favor that on 
er acquaintance you will find him deserve.” 

1 





ORATORICAL FLOURISHES. 
Figures of are dan; matters for 
orators to meddle with, and should be handled 
with great care and skill, unless an ambitious 
er is willing to risk making himself ridicu- 


ious. A not long since reproved his 
co! ation from the pulpit and gravely assured 
them that “‘the hand of Providence would not 


wink at their transgressions!" A descendant of 
one of the revolutionary sires, in the national 
legislature, astonished his brother legislators 
saying: “ My father and my grandfather 

saw the darkness of Euan glittering in the 
Blace of their dwellings.” John Randolph once 
spoke of himself as “‘ standing on the vacant seat, 
which we now ”—but he was probably 
absent at the time. ther distinguished mem- 
hee of the House of Re: resentatines made the 
fol ring penetes Sh is bill passes, a 
small, voice wil heard in the western die- 
trict, which will not knock in vain at the door of 
Cgngress !”—Olive Branch. 





A and generous man is happy within 
himself and independent of fortune i d to his 
etcagat Tnboriows, and dicharges uj 
in 
wwith constancy and congralty of sean.” 
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COME TO THE COUNTRY. 





Come to the country—there’s pleasure and health, 
Unknown in gay cities of splendor and wealth, 
‘There's joy on the hills, when the merry winds blow, 
And flowers nod their heads in the valleys below. 


A marmoring brook meanders along, 

And over the hills is heard the wild song 

Of the woodland birds, #0 happy and free, 

As they flit through the tress, and over the lea. 


O, leave ye the cities of bustle and show, 

And to the green hills of the country we'll go, 

For the land of our fathers, the land of the free, 
Is the home of the happy; then comp here with me. 





GONZALES THE PAINTER. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


A youre man, weariag the handsome half 
Flemish, half Spanish costume of the portraits 
of Van Dyck, was seated before an easel, and 
contemplating, with a thoughtful look, a large 
pieture, almost finished, representing the Manun- 
cation. He still held in one hand his palette, 
and in the other his pencils, which he grasped 
with a kind of suppressed despair. After a fow 
moments of silence, he dropped pencils and pa- 
lette, clasped his hands, and tears filled his eyes. 
Suddenly the door of his studio opened. The 
young painter hastily wiped his eyes, and rose 
with a movement of impatience. . 

The woman who had just entered had the 
fick and short form, the ruddy complexion, 
amd wore the costume of Fiemish peasants; she 
might have been taken for one of the buveuses of 
Tenters. She approached the easel, scolding. 

“I was sure of it,” said she; “you have been 
a work on your holy picture, instead of finishing 
the paintings which the Archduke Leopold or- 
dered.” And turning towards several sketches 
suspended to the wall, continued: “Is it not a 
shame to leave there unfinished, so many beauti- 
fal things?” 

A shame,” returned Gonzales, ironically, 
“to quit these drunkards’ fights and kitchen in- 
tesiors to paint the Mother of God!” 

“The mother of Satan, rather! Think you 
not that everybody will recognize in your ma- 
donna the portrait of La Caterina? How dared 
yoa give the Virgin the face of an opera dancer?” 

Why did God give the opera dancer the face 
of a virgin ?” 

“Bay that you are glad to have a pretext to 
emtice this young girl hither. O, I am not your 
dape, and I know why you love better to paint 
women than drinkers!’ 
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“ Again, Margaret !” exclaimed the painter. 

“I will not snffer another woman to enter 
here,” continued the housekeeper, raising her 
voice. 

“You forget that I am master in my own 
house, Margaret.” 

“And you forget that I am your wife.” 

“O no, I remember it but too often !”’ said the 
young mas, angrily. “Accursed be the day 
when I encountered you!” . ' 

“You were not then eo proud.” 

Goazales started. 

“You are right,” said he, bitterly. “I was 
then a beggar without a shelter. I had received 
only six rix dellars for my beet picture, and my 


| landlord had driven me from my lodgings. O, 


T Have forgotesn nothing! You picked me up in 
the street like a forsaken dog; you generously 
gave me food and a refuge.” 

“Who talked of this 1” 

“You, Margaret; you reminded me of it ; but 
do you know what I have given you in return ¢ 
I have given you my hopes and my most beauti- 
fal dreams; I have become your husband—I 
who might have been your son! I have toiled 
in your presence like a workman for his patron, 
hearing only your scolding voice, seeing only 
your discoatented face. And yet I feel within 
me all the aspivations of youth! I dream of 
beauty, sweet songs, and iant fetes. ©, how 
often, as I passed the palace of Rubens, and 
listened to the music of his balls, have I wished 
to enter! How often have I looked through the 
garden gate at the young ladies and their cava- 
liers dancing beneath the trees! And I had but 
te will it, and the gate would open to me; for 
whoever can write his name with his pencil, is 
welceme with Rabens, and Gonzales is not un- 
kaown to him! But it would have deranged 
the monotonous life I have led with you; on 
retarning from the company of these sweet-voiced 
ladies, I should have found your language more 
rade, and yoar tamper more intolerable. I pre- 
fer to renounce @ pleasure, which would only in- 
crease my sadness ; besides, Art can console for 
all—oven for lost youth. It is to her that I have 
confided my sorrews ; but do not seek to deprive 
me of this last consolation, Margaret; for when 
there is no hope, patience must fail.” 

These words were pronounced with profound 
bitterness and suppressed anger; but the coarse 
Fleming did not appear to comprehend him. 

“ What dees all this signify *” said she. “You 
suffer ennui, you desire to go to bas; who hin. 
ders you?” 

Gonzales made a violent gesture; bat imme- 
diately repressed it. 
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“ Return to your kitchen, Margaret,” said he, ‘had seen in it, at first, only the means of securing 


with resigned despair. 

This calmness exasperated the Fleming. 

“To my kitchen!” exclaimed she. “Am I 
then « servant, and have I not a right to remain 
here if I will? O, J am not such a fool as you 
think for, Jean; in the midst of all these fine 
phrases, there is one thing I comprehend—it is 
that you are weary of me, and wish me dead. 
‘Yes, dead! I should then no longer bea re- 
straint upon you; you could go to the fetes of 
Rubens, and dance with the beautiful ladies. 
Only, Jean, when I am no longer here, you must 
not be sick so often; for these young ladies are 
afraid that fevers and vigils would spoil their 
complexion. You must not require them to 
pass ten days and nights watching beside you ; 
only servants, like myself, ever do that !”” 

-“ Yes,” said the young man, “ you have taken 
care of me as the executioner takes care of the 
criminal—to have the pleasure of killing me 
afterwards at your ease! Am I not, besides, 
your property 1~and like a good manager, must 
you not preserve a domestic animal whose pro- 
ductions you wish to sell? What you would 
save, is not my life, but my labor.” 

“Your labor is indeed worth saving: it is 
Row two months since you have sold a pictare, 
and yet there isa demand on every side; but 
you had rather remain whole days before this 
great canvass, watching the flies and seeming to 
think, that you may be idle.” 

“@o to your kitchen, Margaret,” repeated 
Gonzales, his patience almost exhausted. 

But the Fleming had been wounded to the 
quick, and, as it often happens in such cases, 
she felt her anger increase as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” returned she, “my place is in the 
kitchen ; for it is that of honest women; and 
here are only filles de joie; ingrates, who forget 
what has been done for them ; idlers, who suffer 
themselves to be supported by a wife!” 

Gonzales could listen no longer. He seized 
her by the arm, pushed her rudely out, looked 
the door, and threw himself in a chair at the 
other end of the studio. It was the first time he 
had resorted to violence to escape the persecu- 
tions of his wife, and he was at oneo sad and 
terrified at what he had done. 

Gonsales had esponsed Margaret parily through 
gratitude, partly through weakness, and without 
calculating the consequences of such an engage- 
ment. Hoe was at an age when one teics all that 
is new, without hesitation; when one risks hap- 
piness and life through indifference or curiosity. 
He had regarded his union with Margaret less as 
@ marriage than as a domestic association. He 


a home, where he would find some one to take 
the place of mother and sister; he soon found 
out how much he had been mistaken. 

Margaret loved him with an exclusive and ty- 
rannical affection. Jealous and imperious, she 
pursued Gonzales everywhere with her orders 
and complaints. No natare could be more oppo- 
site to that of the young painter. Her ignorant 
brutality was equalled only by his delicate sus- 
ceptibility ; he was one of those souls in love 
only with idealities—charming but frail butter- 
flies, which cannot come in contact with reality 
without brushing the dust from their wings. 
Since the despotism of Margaret had been ex- 
tended eyen to his art, he had begun to find it 
more difficult to endure. Already he had several 
times resolved to recover his independence by 
leaving Anvers; but the necessity of affection 
restrained him—he dreaded the return of that 
isolation which had made desolate his earlier 
years. Margaret was as yet the only being t 
whom he was attached by any tie; with her he 
was unhappy ; but he was not alone, and for his 
heart, full of love, solitude was annihilation. 

The scene we have just described made him 
once more think of flight; and without having 
resolved upon it, he was asking himself how and 
where he could go, when he heard a gentle 
knock at the door of the studio. 

« Who's there ?”’ asked he, hastily. 

A swept and slightly tremulous voice replied, 
“Tt is I, master.” 

Gonzales opened the door, and a boy of about 
fifteen years, wearing a rich Polish costume, en- 
tered the studio. 

“ Pardon me, Antonio,” said the painter, pass- 
ing his hand amicably over the head of the boy, 
“I had forgotten that it was the day for your 
Tesson.”” 

Antonio raised upon him a glance of sadness, 
which seemed to express a reproach. 

“T had not forgotten it,” said he, softly. 

Gonzales seated himself again, pensively, and 
the child approached him with timid tenderness. 

“You are sad, master.” 

Gonzales cast down his head. 

“T understand you : she has been here agatn.” 

“Yes,” said Gonsales; “she came to remind 
me that she haa supported me two months in 
doing nothing ; and she is right, for two months 
I have labored only for art; my days and nights 
are consumed here before this canvass, where I 
efface each morning what I have painted the day 
before !—for all my efforts are useless, Antonio; 
in vain do I essay to seize the vague images that 
float before my thoughte—et the moment of in 
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troducing them, they are effaced and disappear. 
And how could it be otherwise? Nothing recails 
to me their beauty. I seek in vain around me 
forms to imitate—all is coarse, heavy, trivial. 
O, why was not I born in Italy, like our divine 
masters? Why did I not grow up like them in 
an atmosphere of light, elegance and poesyt 
Ah! they were happy; their souls had but to 
reflect the creation which surrounded them, and 
their pencils to copy it. They needed not to 
invent sunlight and grace. They peinted amid 
fragrant flowers, melodious songs, beaatiful wo- 
men ; and their genius was happiness!” As he 
spoke thus, Gonsales had approached the picture. 
“All this is cold and vulgar,” he seid, shaking 
his head. “ Shall I never find the model of that 
beauty of which I catch a glimpse in my reveries ? 
O, Raphael! Titian! where are the besntifal 
women who rendered you immortal ?” i 

He sighed, and turned towards Antonio. 

“T thank thee at least, child, for one of the 
forms of which I had dreamed. Look! my an- 
gel’s head is beautiful, and yet it does not equal 
thine! Wilt thou serve me again as s model to- 
day?” 

“T am at your orders, master.” 

Gonzales resumed his palette, placed himself 
before the easel, and compared ‘the features of 
the angel with those of Antonio. 

“How noble are the outlines of your face!” 
said he, looking at the young Pole with eompla- 
cent admiration. “ What sweetness and sadness 
in your look! Ah! if you had but a sister who 
resembled you!” 

There was a long silence. Gonssies had re- 
sumed his painting with ardor. Suddenly the 
door of his studio opened, and Margaret ageia 


appeared, 

“Some Spanish gentlemen wish to see you,” 
she said, harshly. 

“What do they want?” 

“I do not know; but they in a gilt 
cartinge.” 

“ Their names 1” 

“Ong only gave his name—it is the Count de 
Los Cavallos.” 

Antonio uttered a cry. 

“Well, do you know him?” asked Margaret. 

But the child replied only by casting a terrified 
glance around. Voices were heard on the stairs. 

“They are here,” said Margaret, going to open 
the door. 

Antonio ran to Gonzales. 

“Tam lost!” 

“What mean you?” 

“In the name of Heaven, let me depart-un- 
ocean.” 
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“I¢ is impossible.” 

‘The visitors were ‘already on the landing. 

“Conceal me, then! conceal me!” cried the, 
bewildered child. 

“In this cabinet,” said Gonsales, pointing toa: 
closet where he kept his canvass. 

At this mement the count, accompanied by 
two gentlemen, appeared on the threshold. : 

“Here is my husband,” exclaimed Margaret, 
presenting Gonsales to the visitors. 

“ Good morning, master,” said Los Cavallos,, 

“‘ Rabens has spoken to us of you, and we came 
to see your pictures.” 

“Look, gentlemen.” 

The young gentlemen began to examine the 
pictures suspended to the wall, and: stopped be- 
fore the six ordered by the Archduke Leopold. 

“Why de you not finish these beautiful pic- 
tares #” asked the count. 

“T am working on something else.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Margaret, “on an Annuaci- 
ation.” 

“ And where is this Ansenoiation ?” 

Gonsales pointed to his easel, and the three 
Spanish noblemen approached ; but scarcely had- 
the count cast his eyes on the canvass, when he 
exclaimed : ‘Look! Cabrella ; do younot know 
that angel’s head ?” 

“It is the niece of the Duchess d’Alcazzo, the 
beantiful Dolores.” 

«What say you, gentlemen ?” exclaimed Gon- 
sales, approaching. 

“Ah! you introduce great ladies into your 
hely pictures,” resumed Los Cavallos. “But 
how knew you the duchess? I have never met 
you at her house. How did you obtain the por- 
trait of Dolores !—for it is she ; the resemblance 
is wonderfal.”” 

This angel’s head,” interrupted Margaret, 
who hed appsonched, “is the portrait of the 
young Pole.” 

“ What Pole?” 

“« Antonio; he was here just new. What has 
beeome of him 9” 

“ He has gone out, sir,” said Gonzales, hastily. 

“Xt is inspossible ; we should have met him on 
the stairs; he must have concealed himself.” 

« He is not here, I tell you.” 

“Twill wager that I can find him.” 

But Gonsales darted upon his wife s look 
in which there was 90 much of command that 
she stopped short. 


«What is all this?” asked the count. “ Why 


‘| comceal from us the young Pole who sat for the 


angel ?” 
_ “The woman is mad, sir; I painted this head 
from memory.” 
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. Los Cavallos looked at Gonzales with a suspi- 
cious sir, took his companions aside, and ex- 
changed a few words with them in a low tone. 

Gonzales felt that he must put an end to this 
“Do the gentlemen desire anything more ?”’ he 
asked, coldly. 

The count cast upon bith a hamghty glance. 
“ Do we disturb you, master?” 

“T live by my labor,’’ reptied the painter. 

Los Cavallos made an angry gesture, which 
he immediately suppressed. 

“ We will leave you then,” said he. “Only 
beware! for it sometimes costs dearty to paint 
noble ladies.” And turning to his companions, 
he added: “Let us go to the duchess. We 
‘will verify the resemblance of Dolores to the 
angel.” 

Gonsales opened. the door for them, and saw 
them disappear down the winding stairs. Hard- 
ly were they alone, when Maryaret advanced to- 
wards the cabinet, and found herself face to fice 
with Antonio. 

“T was sure of it!” exclaimed she. 

“ Go, go; Margaret I” said Gonzales, hastening 
thither. 

“ Why did he conceal himself? What signi- 
fies all this 1” she uttered. 

Suddenly the eyes of the Fleming rested upon 
Antonio. She uttered an exclamation, as if a 
new suspicion had struck her,-and, by a move- 
ment too rapid to be prevented, prt aside the 
pelisse of the child. 

“A woman!” exclaimed she. 

Gonzales remained immovable and speechless. 

“A woman !” repeated Margaret. “Ft is very 
possible! Ah! I comprettend now! These, 
then, are the pupils to whom you give lessons, 
Gonzales?” 

“ Bilence, Margaret!” 

“ And do you think I wilt suffer this?” 

“ Away!” he exclaimed, furiously. 

“Yes, I will go; but I will return quickly with 
the Duchess d’Alcazso ?” 

She darted from the studio. Tie young girl 
made a movement as if to follow; then stopping 
short, said, “After all, what matters it?” And 
she threw herself into a chair, weeping. 

Daring all this scene, Gonzales had remained 
as if atrack with s stupor. What he hed just 
earned was so sudden, so mexpected, that he 
conld hardly comprehend ite meaning. He 
caught a glimpse of happiness which he dared 
not look in the face, and before which he closed 
his eyes. Meanwhile, when he saw himself alone 
with the young girl, when he heard her sobs, he 
felt his heart melt. He approached her, atid 
said in a supplicating tone: 
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“Senora, pity me—I dare sot understand or 
believe. O, give meno false hopes! All thst 
has passed here is so strange that I fear an ex- 
planation. This disguise; these viets. What 
is there for me beneath all this? Is it happiness 
or a disenchantment?” Amd as the young gitt 
remained sifent, and her sobs redoubled, he knelt 
before her. “Senora, a single word to tell me 
what I am to hope or fear. Look! I ask it on 
my knees.” 

The young gitl threw her arms around his 
neck, and pronounced his name in a low tone. 
The latter uteered a-cry of joy. 

“Dolores! Dolores! is it true then? Did 
"You come on my account? Do you love me?” 

“ Gonsales !” repeated she, resting on the fore- 
head of the young painter her check moistened 
with tears. 

‘The latter placed offe arm around her, and 
raising her head with the other hand, sald, in a 
voice broken with happiness, “ Is all this not = 
dream? Am I not mad? J, beloved by you, 
Doloree—by you so noble and so beantifal ! 
But how can this be? Dare I love yeu? Only 
to look at you, I weep with joy! O, what has 
inspired you with this kindness towards me?” 

“ Por a year past, Gonzales, I have known you 
amd loved you.” 

“Where then did you seo me t”” 

“* At the convent of St. Marie, while you were 
patating your Samaritan. Each day, concealed 
in @ curtained pew, I paseed whole hours in look- 
ing at you. Invisible for you, I lived in the in- 
tricacy of your heart. I saw your brow by turns 
pale with despair or luminous with enthusiasm ; 
I heard you speak of your work, censure or 
praise it; I witnessed all the emotions of your 
inspiration. Sometimes, when the curions came 
to pay you a visit, I heard you talk of Art, of 
Poesy, of Religion. All you said seemed new 
to me, and yet I felt that all these thoughts were 
within me. At last, one day (you have perhaps 
forgotten it), a young painter, whom you had 
known in your childhood, came to see you. 
You confided to him your sufferings, and I then 
learned them. Your friend, in his turn, related 
his life to you; he was full of courage and hope ; 
he was beloved! After having listened to him, 
you took his hand. ‘Be happy, Rynold,’ yoa 
sald tohim. ‘Ah! if I had been thus beloved, 
I, too, might have possessed genius.’ And you 
wept, as you spoke thus. From that day I loved 
you.” 

“ Angel !”” exclaimed Gonzales, olasping the 
girl in his arms; “and I knew nothing of it!” 

“Perhaps I should have betrayed myself; but 
I had not time. My aunt, who was in Spain, 
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returned and took me from fhe convent of St. 
Marie. I saw you then more rasely; neverthe- 
leas, I sought you everywhere, and I ofvea en- 
eeuntered you on the promenades or in the 
museums. Bat suddenly I ceased to sve you. 
Is was a long time before I learned the cause of 
your disappearance. At last, by means of im- 
quiries, I heard that you had been long.ill, but 
were convalescent. I could no longer resist my 
amxicty. My sunt, solely occupied with the 
Pleasures of the world, left me entirely at liberty. 
Aided by my nurse, who lives near here, I pro- 
eared this costume, and presented myself before 
You to take lessons in painting. You kwow the 
rest, Gonzales. I saw you often, I heard yon 
speak ; Iwas happy, and shoald still have re- 
mained silent, had not chance discovered all.” 

“Ah! do not complain of it, Dolores, fer I 
owe to chance the happiest hour of my life. If 
you knew what I feel! I would thank you for 
my happiness, and cannet; I am at your feet as 
« child without strength, without volition, over- 
come by surprise and joy. I fear lest a move- 
ment should awaken me, and I would die here 
listening to your voice and leoking at you.” 

“ Gonsales, do you then love me also?” 

“Do I love you, Dolores? You are the reait- 
sation of all my hopes, all my dreams! Do I 
love you?—you, who have descended like an 
sagel to the poor forsaken one !—do you not peo 
that you are ‘now all in all to me, that I can no 
longer live but for you and with yo@# Biessed 
be the chance which led these gentlemen hither!” 

“Ah! you remind me; you have made mo 
forget all—Los Cavallos is now with my sent.” 

“You are right.” 

“The duchess is implacahle ;. she will revenge 
herself on you for my love.” 

* What care 1?” 

“ Reflect that Margaret will condues them 
hither. O, I will net wait for them! I should 
die with shame and grief! Then they will sep- 
sate me from you, Goszales.” 

“ Never !’ sald the painter, encireling het with 
his arms. “It is Ged who has united us; he 
will never separate. You cansiot henceforth re- 
main here, Dolores; well, let us break the bonds 
which detain us; let us renounce our past, and 
both commence a new existence ; let eneh be to 
the other, in futare, family and world ; let us fly 
together !” 


It was ramored, a few days afterwards, in the 
studios of Anvers, that the painter Gonzales had 
disappeared, and no one could divine the motive. 
The Duchess d’Aleaszo announced on her part, 
thas her niece had suddenly set out for Spain, 
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emnmoned by a brother of her mother. Rumors 
of flight and elopement soon srose; but the 
duchess quéHed them without difficulty. She 
contrived to give her friends news of Dolores, 
and to show them the letters which she wrote 
her, she said, from Spain, so that at the expira- 
tion of a short sime, her absence no longer occa- 
sioned remark. 

Meanwhile the duchess neglected nothing to 
@wcover the retreat of her niece. The precan- 
ttona which she took to conceal her flight had 
been dfetated less by affection than by pride. 
‘What she desired above all was to conceal that 
an Alcazzo could descend to love a man of the 
people ; for it was not the fault which displeased 
her—it wae the lover. Little cared she for hon- 
or, f appearances were saved ; and Dolores, the 
wife of. Gonsales, insteed of his mistress, would 
have svented to her still more guilty as having 
stooped more irrevocably. But what she desired 
a any price, was to separate her from Gonzales, 
ead to have her re-appear before any unsuspect- 
ed circumstance showid have revealed the truth. 
Her pride was interested in: this, so she had re- 
course to every methed of discovering the two 
fugitives ; but especially to an old family ser- 
vemt, whose address had been of service to her 
on many occasions. 

Fores had formerty been a spy of the Inquisi-- 
tion, and had thus acquired the cunning perspi- 
cacity of all accustomed to espionage. Like the 
savages of the New World, who trace on the 
grass the print of the ehemy’s moccasin, he 
could @scover the slightest vestige, the most fa- 
gitive indication; he would follow your trail, 
recognise the air you had breathed, or the word 
you had uttered om your passage, to a-host or 3° 
beggar. Bedides, entirely devoted to the Alcas- 
208, the pride of Petes was also involved, and 
he swore to fiad the young girl, and set ont, pro- 
vided with instructions ftom the duchess. 

As he had hoped, the talent of Gonzales sided 
him in his pursait, ‘The latter had taken refuge: 
in Braseela, where he lived by the product of his 
piotures, which he took care te sell through other 
hands. Peres found at Anssterdam several of 
these paintings, recently brought imto the mar- 
ket. He went from parchaser to purchaser, and 
at last arrived at Brassels, where he discovered 
the faghives. 

His measures were immediately taken to carry 
off Delores, and rid himself of her lover. One 
evening, therefore, as they were returning home, 
he placed bimself.in their way, accompanied by 
several men, who threw themselves on the young 
painter, and struck hin several blows with the 
poignard; but some citizens, attracted by the 
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cries of the girl, ran thither and compelled the 
assassins to take flight. Perez, arrested by them, 
was thrown into prison, whence he emerged only 
at the expiration of three months, and through 
the intercession of the Duchess d’Alcazzo; and 
when he found himself free, the lovers had left 
Brussels. He recommenced the search with new 
ardor; but, doubtless informed of what had hap- 
pened, Gonzales had taken precautions that his 
works should not betray him. Peres in vain 
frequented the shops of the merchants, asking 
for pictures of Gonzales, and offering to cover 
them with gold; all his inquiries were useless— 
Gonzales painted no more! 

The envoy of the Duchess d’Alcazso had al- 
ready traversed in vain Flanders, Holland, Eng- 
land and France. He was returning to Anvers 
in despair, but nevertheless visiting on his way 
all the brokers’ shops, and asking information. 
One day, as he was at Oudenard, in the studio 
of Hals, less celebrated for his talents than for 
his skill in trafficking that of others, this painter 
received several pictures, which he unrolled in 
the presence of Peres. 

“What are those paintings ?”” he asked. 

“Marvels,” replied Hals ; “flower pictures of 
& young man who has revealed himself only 
within a few months. Usually, the greatest ax 
tista announce themselves by imperfect works ; 
this one has commenced by chef d’euvres. There 
are in his productions the grace and experience 
of a master. Yon shall judge, for I have here 
his largest and finest picture.” Hals put aside 
the curtain, and showed Peres a lasge. picture 
suspended to the wall. 

It was the interior of a poor but gay little 
room. In the background was a bed of serge, 

: with the benitier and consecrated branch, and 
near to it two rude chairs. On the narrow case- 
ment, some broken porcelain pots, garnished 
with variegated tulips; and finally, in the mid- 
dla, = willow basket, half overturned, whence 
‘were verdure, fruit and flowers. 

“Look!” said Hals; “ what delicacy and har- 
mony !—there are not only here flowers, farni- 
tare, fruits; this is a whole pictare, and this de- 
serted chamber has its expression like a head of 
Rubens. Among all the painters of our times, 
we have had but one who could give to his inte- 
riors this charm, and to his painting thia finish ; 
it is Gonzales.” 

“Gonzales!” exclaimed Peres; “do you say 
that this painting resembles his ?”” 

“As much as two kinds of painting can re- 
semble each other.” 

“And you call this flower aia 

“Henri Staubs.” 
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*« Where does he live #” 

“At Harlem,” 

“I will buy this picture, Master Hals,” said 
Peres; and that very evening he was on his way 
to Hariem. 

At the extremity of a suburb of Harlem, and 
in the midst of a garden cultivated by the florist 
Roffman, stood a cottage half buried in jesaa- 
mines. It was composed of a single story, which 
was reached by an exterior stairway, overshad- 
owed by vines, and intarlgced with rosy honey- 
suckles. This was the dwelling of Gonzales and 
his young mistress, They had been allnred by 
the isolation of the habitation which concealed. 
them from all eyea, and by its rustic grace. Be- 
sides, Gonsales had the advantage of having 
always before him the flowers and the fruits he 
wished to paint. Having comprehended—efter 
his adventure st Brussels— that his pictures 
would always lead to his being recognized, be 
resolved to change the kind and his name, that 
he might defeat the malice of his persecators. 
It cost him something to quit thus « career gio- 
riously begun for an uncertain and novel one; 
but the security of his happiness was at stake. 
Then there was for his soul something more pre- 
cious than falme—it was arf. Little cared he, 
after all, for the applause of men; what he 
thought of was the work itself. His love, so 
deep and so delightful, was mingled in his soul- 
with admiration of his art. He loved Dolores, 
not only béPause she was lovely in herself, but 
because she was a beautiful model. He thought 
less often of her devotedness than of the inspira- 
tion of her beauty; and he saw in her not only 
a beloved woman, but a wonderful part of crea 
tion, something holy, the very sight of whom 
inspired genius. 

So he devoted a part of his days to studying 
her graces, to copying them on the canvass. 
Ho cared little that his progress was not known 
by the world, that it was not applauded ; he felt 
his talent increase; he experienced happiness 
from it; he entered each day more into the pos- 
session of art. Like the early Christians who 
adored Christ in the catacombs, without listen- 
ing to the noise of the Rome above them, he 
cultivated painting, careless of the voice of re- 
nown. As for Dolores, all that her lover felt, 
she felt. These two souls seemed to have min- 
gled in the same religion ; but they had reached 
this end by two opposite: paths—Gonszales had 
comprehended love by art; Dolores, art by love. 

All the time the painter had to spare, he. de- 
voted to sacred studies. Condemned to paint 
for others only flowers or fruits, he painted for 
himeelf Madopngs, sainta gnd angels. Dolores . 
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served him as a model for his labors, which he 
concealed from all eyes, and his life passed away 
fhus in a succession of delightful studies and 
sweet emotions. As it increased, his happiness 
alarmed him ; he feared every instant to see it 
crumble away, and guarded it with feverish 
anxiety. 

Since his arrival at Harlem, he had done eve- 
rything to conceal himself and efface his mem- 
ory from the world. The merchant who pur- 
chased his pictures was the only man to whom 
he had spoken; his house, the only one into 
which he had entered. Dolores was still more 
sedentary; she never went to the city, and 
avoided frequented places. Only when the even- 
ing was pleasant, she descended with Gonsales 
to the fields which lay extended before the gar- 
den of the florist ; they sought the most solitary 
paths, and leaning on each other, advanced slow- 
ly over the fine grass, gathering the wild flowers, 
watching the flight of the butterflies, or hearing 
the sigh of the birds in their mossy nests. 

Sometimes, after a long walk, they would 
pause, and Dolores would seat herself, while her 
lover remained standing before her. With fold- 
ed arms and head inclined, he would watch the 
sun as it set behind the trees, listen to the sound 
of the breeze among the leaves, or the songs of 
the laborers in the distance; and amid theee 
thousand harmonies, these thousand besaties, 
Dolores would seem to him to be the queen of 
qreation. Then the night would descend slowly ; 
the moon would peep through the poplars, and 
both would resume their walk. Hours of loving 
conversation, when arm presses arm, head in- 
lines to the beloved head, and confiding love 
gives kiss for kiss. 

For some time past, Gonsales had been at 
work upon a head of St. Cecilia, which, in his 
judgment, would surpass all he had hitherto 
done. It was the first time he had experienced 
that joy of the artist who recognizes that his life 
is communicated to his work. One day, after 
having labored with more assiduity than usual, 
he felt the need of repose, and went out alone. 
The merchant to whom he sold his flower paint- 
ings owed him some money; he directed his 
staps towards his shop to claim it. 

A light breeze was beginning to temper the 
heat of the day ; the houses of the faubourg cast 
@ shadow which afforded a shelter; children, 
seated on every threshold, were taking their 
evening repast, and young girls were conversing 
beside the fountains. Gonzales advanced, cast- 
ing around hin an enchanted glance. Like all 
men who have been long confined by study, he 
experienced in the ‘open air an ineffable impree- 
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sion of happiness ; he falt his muscles expand 
and his brain enlarge ; the balmy air of evening 
intoxicated him ; his feet no longer tonched the 
ground ; everything seemed radiant and smiling, 
He traversed thus the faubourg, and arrived at 
the shop of George Krab. The merchant's son 
was there atone. Gonzales asked for his father. 

“ He is above with a stranger.” 

“Twill wait for him,” Gonzales said. And 
he began to examine the pictures and curiosities 
of every kind which garnished the shop of Krab. 
A portfolio:filled with engravings, after Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, at last fixed his attention. 
He seated himeelf behind a large picture of Ru- 
bens, in the middle of the warehouse, and began 
to examine them one by one. 

He had already been there a long time, when 
yoices were heard on the stairs. A door at the 
side opened, and Krab appeared, accompanied 
by a stranger. 

“Qo, William,” said the merchant to his son, 
“your mother wants you.” 

The child went out. 

“Here are the two pictures of which I spoke 
to you,” continued the merchant, pointing to two 
paintings suspended to the wall. 

“ Are these by the same Henri Staubs, whose 
paintings I saw at Oudenard 1” 

“It ie I who vell his pictures to Master Hal.” 

“ Does he paint anything but flowers?” 

“No.” 

“You are gure of it?” 

“Sure.” 

“And you say that Staubs has lived in Har- 
lem only six months?” 

“ About that period.” 

« What is bis appearance ?” 

“ He is w tall, handsome young man; a little 
pale, somewhat sad, with long hair anda mild 
eye; rather a Raphael than a Rembrandt.” 

“Ho is, indeed! Does he live alone ?” 

‘J do not know ; he comes here only to bring 
me pictures, and never talks of himself. Never- 
theless, I remember now that neighbor Ryscoff 
told me he met him one evening in the ficids 
with a very pretty young woman on his arm— 
his wife, doubtless.” 

“Tt is he! it is he!” repeated Peres. “I must 
eee him.” 

‘The merchaat looked at the Spaniard with as- 
tonishment. “ You have business with him ?” 
seid he, in a suspicious tone. 

“ Yos, Master Krab ; where does he live ?”” 

“1 do not know,” he replied, drily. 

“How?” 

“Master Hals, it appears, is tired of paying 
me 8 poor commission on the pictures I sell 
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him ; he wishes to have them directly from the | As he spoke thus, Peres went ott of the shop, 


artist.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir ; I do not come on the 
part of Hals.” 

“Then it is on your own account? In any 
case, you may seek elsewhere information re- 
specting Staube. I am not yet stupid enough to 
give the address of my painters to a broker.” 

“ You are in an error,” exclaimed Peres. “I 
am not a pictare dealer; I swear it to you.” 

“Te is welees.” 

‘The merchant conducted him to the deor. 

“ Master,” said Peres, stopping and looking 
sround him, “I will give you s hundred ducats 
if you will point out to me the dwelling of 
Staubs.” And as the merchant was abort to 
make a sign of refusal, he continued: “ Listen, 
the matter in question does not eoneern pictures, 
but an elopement.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T am in search of a young girl who eloped, 
if Iam not mistaken, with your flower painter, 
whose name is not Staube, but Gonzales.” 

“Ts it possible” 

“T have every reason to believe it; but you 
can aid me in ascertaining it, by putting me in 
the way of seeing the young woman with whom 
your painter walks.” 

“That would be diffienlt ; he lives alone ina 
Cottage in the new faubourg, rarely goes ott, 
and receives no visits.” 

“We will arrange it so as to make him go 
out. I may rely upon your discretion, master?” 

“As I upon your hundred ducats ?” 

“ Here is half the sum ; the rest you shall have 
if you succeed.” 

“ Agreed,” said Krab, counting the money. 

Perez approached the painting which the mer- 
chant had shown him when they entered, and 
read the name written below—Henri Staube. 

“Yes, yes,” muttered he, “you theught to 
elude me by changing your style of painting, 
and signing a false name; but I well knew that 
I should recover traces of you somewhere.” 

“In fact,” said the merchant,-who had ap- 
proached, ‘I now see in these paintings of flow- 
ers something of the touch of Gonzales.” 

“0, it is he, Lam sure! He could escape the 
only by ceasing to paint and losing himself in 
the crowd. But these great artiste must express 
what is in their hearts, and be constantly in cor- 
respondence with the public. They hope to 
conceal themselves by changing their handwrit- 
ing, and do not dream that sooner or later the 
pen will be recognized. Adieu, master; I will 
go and take my measures, and to-morrow we 
will commence the campaign.” 


and the merchant foltowed him. 

Meanwhile, Gonzales had heard all. As svost 
as he found himself alone, he quitted his retreat, 
and opening a back door, left the shop and has- 
tened fo the new faubourg. The conversatiom 
he had just heard left him no room for doubh— 
they had discovered his traces, and a prompt 
flight had become necessary. But this flight 
would only postpone the dangef ; the fortunase 
obance which had served would not always oo- 
cer; even should they once more escape the 
pursuit of the Alcazzos, would they not soon be 
exposed to it anew, ard all their precautions to 
conceal themselves ‘be useless? Perez had said 
it—the pencil of the young painter must every~ 
where sign his name. 

Gonzales was at last compelled to understand 
that he was placed in the alternative of renouno 
ing Dolores or renouncing Art!—and yet be 
tween these two misfortunes, the choice appeared 
to him impossible—the painter and the lover 
were so urlited in him, that to lose one of his 
joys was to lose both. What would Art be 
without Dolores but nature without the san! 
But how coald he refuse genius at the moment 
it was about to come to him? Was not this a 
sactilege to be expiated by the remorse of a life 
time? 

He traversed the fauboarg, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and artived, in despair, at the garden 
of the florist. Within sight of the cottage, he 
paused. Dolores was there, doubtless awaiting 
hima, and as yet ho had not decided! He threw 
himself, without strength, on a bank of turf—his 
uhtoertatnty had become despair. He cast around 
him a bewildered glance; the languid flowers 
were beginning to raise their heads; the water 
im the ponds was rippled by the evening breeas, 
and the setting sun sparkled through the acacias 
like s conflagration. This beauty of creation 
overcame Gonzales. 

“0 no!’ murmured he, extending his arms; 
“no, I will not renounce all this! I will Ite 
with the flowers and the sun! I am a painter!” 

At this moment a sweet and suppressed song 
was heard. The young man started, and put 
ting cautiously aside the foliage of the arbor be- 
death which he was coneealed, he perceived 
Dolores leaning out at the window, seeming to 
be looking up the road. She was holding in her 
hand a common earthen pitcher, which she was 
wiping, end chanting, in an undertone a royan- 
cero of her country : 

“And the shepherd said to Inex ‘I have loved 
you seven years, seftora, and I wished to tell 
you a0 once. y 


“¢Now let your father’s soldiers come, thas 
they may load me with chains; summon the 
executioner that he may pat my limbs to the 
torture ; order for me a coffin, for I know that 
Ihave deserved death.’ 

Ines replied to the shepherd: ‘it shall be 
eecording to your desire; bat for chains, you 
shall have my arms; for tortures, my kisses, 
and for a coffin, the bridal bed. 

“*T also love you, and for you will quit the 
chateau of the count; I was rich, I shall be 
happy ; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 

“*T will go and dwell in your cabin, Senches, 
I will watch with you the goats upon the rocks ; 
I will be an industrious and sabmissive wife, as I 
onght. 

“* And do not care that my forehead is whiter 
than thine—it will quickly be embrowned on the 
mountains; do not be uneasy because my hands 
are weak—they will be streagtheaed by labor ; 
but look at my heart, Sanches, for my heart is 
conrageous and strong.’” 

While Dolores sang, a revolution seemed to 
be wrought in the mind of the young painter. 
His bands were placed on his heart, as if to sap- 
press its beatings; his lips murmeared the name 
of Dolores, and tears moistened his eyelids. 
‘When the young girl had quitted the window, 
he remained for a long time immovable ; at last 
raising his head, as if he had taken his reeela- 
tion, he left the arbor, ssesaded the steps of the 
cottage, and softly opened the door. 

Dolores was preparing the table for the even- 
ing repast ; at sight of her lover, she uttesed an 
acm cata ee eae recs eat dird 


ey How late you are,” said she; “I was be- 
coming aneasy.” 

Gonzales embrased her, without replying. 

“What is the matter?” asked the young girl, 
starting back. “You are pale.” 

He sat down and teok Dolores on his knees. 

“ They have discovered our retreat,” said he; 
“the man who attempted to assassinate me at 
Boruasels is here.” = ¢ 

“ Perez!—who told you so?” 

Gonzales related what had happened at Mas- 
ter Krab’s, and the conversation he had heard. 

“ You see,” added he, “‘ that I must renomnce 
painting or you—the choice is made!’ And 
renning to his easel, where the St. Cecilia was 
exposed, he exclaimed: “I am no longer s 
fainter; thon hast sacrificed to me rank and 
honor, Dolores—I will sacrifice to thee my art!” 
He preesed the picture to his heart, and touched 
his lips to it. “Adieu!” repeated he, “O, my 
admired one, who was to give me.giery! adieu, 


my hepes! adieu, miy dreams!” And seiaing 
the canvass, he rent it im pieces. 





Two years had passed away since the day 
when Gonsales bad fled from Harlem, and Peres: 
had continued to seek him everywhere, unavail- 
ingly. Taking refuge in the little town of Carigy 
liano, in Italy, the lover of Dolores had been 
faithfal to his resolution—be was no longer the 
painter Staubs, but the basket-makor, Gonzales 
Cano. This metamorphosis had completely de- 
feated the emissary of the Duchess d’Alcazzo ; 
but it had been fatal to Gonzales. 

‘When he had sacrificed painting to Dolores, 
he had not comprehended how cruel this resola- © 
tion would beeome ; the contrary sacrifice would 
perhaps have been more easy. The loss of his 
taistress would doubtless have been severe ; but 
it would not have annihilated him; his grief 
would have found relief in art; # would, per- 
haps, in expression, have become genius, while 
now his love for Doleres was condemned to si- 
lence. It was only in reproducing the graces of 
the young Spaniard, in transferring her soul to 
the canvass, thas Gonzales knew how much he 
loved her; the more beautiful and celestial he 
painted her, the more his love became revealed® 
to him—for him, the pencil was a voice. So, 
since this voice had failed him, he knew not how 
to express his tenderness; words seemed cold to 
him ; they were common to all, while his former 
language wes his own! Thus compelled to be 
silent, his peseion forgot itself; since he had no 
longer been constantly occupied with Dolores, 
he feared loving her less, and this thought dis- 
turbed him. He aceused his heart of ii i 
tude, of inegnaibility; he interrogated it as a 
corpse, in whieh one seeks to find life. Unhsp- 
pily, the more he thus tortured himself, the more 
he felt his heart grow cold. Dolores was always 
what he loved most in the world ; but he loved 
everything less; there was Within him, as it 
were, bitter spring, which flowed incessantly 
and poisoned his joys; he felt a sort of power- 
leoeness to desire and to-will, which was nothing 
but the incapacity of happiness, ; 

His material position added to his sufferings. 
He had been accustomed to the eapricious labors 
of the artist, to easy earnings, and he wearied of 
the sesidnous toil which scarcely brought him 
every day the means to provide for the morrow. 
Educated amidat studice bang with paintings, 
and accustomed his ehildhood to brilliancy 
of colora, he felt sight wounded by the na- 
kednese of his new dwelling ; the monotonoes 
sedneas of these whitewashed walls communi 
cated itnelf to hie whole being. 


One day when Dolores had gone out to carry 
some women’s work to the Countess d’Apano, 
who inhabited a villa near Carigliano, Gonzales 
seated himself alone on the threshold of his 
cabin. Since he no longer painted, his scle ar- 
tistical joy was to contemplate the country, and 
to see the young Neapolitan girls on their way to 
the city with their baskets of fruit, or kneeling 
at the feet of the Madonnas. He saw there all 
that the Italian school has transferred to its 
painting; it was an immense picture, which 
comprehended all others, and in the presence of 
which he forgot himself for entire hours. 

He had already admired it for a long time, 


when a sportive hand placed itself like a ban- |’ 


dage over his eyes. The young man recognised 
it and kissed it. “Is it you, Dolores ?” 

“Yes, it is I, my Gonzales; but raise your 
head—do you not see by my eyes that I bring 
you happy news?” 

“What?” 

“O, you must wait; I have ran hither; let 
me breathe, and give me a place near you.” 

Gonzales seated her on his knees. ‘‘ What is 
it, then, joyous messenger? Let us see.” 

“You know that I have just come from the 
Countess d’Apano, and we have conversed a 
long time. She has informed me that the young 
girl who superintended her women has left her, 
and has proposed that I should take her place.” 

“You, in the service of the countess !” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you forget who you are, Dolores ¥’ 

“T am the beloved of a basket-maker.” 

He pressed her to his breast with a sigh. 

“ But this will separate us.” 

“Indeed! Do yon think I forgot that, Signor 
Cano ?—it was the first objection I made to the 
countess. ‘Ah,’ she replied to me, ‘your hus- 
band writes well. I have seen the bills he sends 
his customers; the count needs a copyist; he 
will take him.’” 

“ And what did you reply ?” 

“T accepted.” 

Can you think of it? We, attached to the 
household of the count—subject to his ordere— 
almost his servants! I cannot consent.” 

“O, say not so, Gonzales! You will accept ; 
for I desire it, and you will not refase me, Do 
not have more pride than I, my love. What 
matters it whether you are the basket-maker 
Cano or the copyist of the Count d’Apano? 
There you will be happy; the yralls of this poor 
cabin will no longer sadden your eyes ; we shall 
inhabit that pretty cottage in the park, which 
we have so often looked at and coveted; you 
will live amid marble fountains, pictares, statues. 
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‘Then reflect, we shall secure for ourselves a ref- 
uge. If we are ever discovered, the count will 
protect us. ©, do not refuse, I conjure yout” 

“Who could refuse you?” said he, with en- 
chantment. “ We will go to the count.” 

The next day they presented themselves at the 
villa Apano, and found themselves face to face’ 
with the count and his wife. 

“Here is your copyist and my housekeeper,” 
said the latter. 

Gonsales bowed ; but his eyes, as he raised 
them, fell on a large picture at the extremity of 
the apartment. 

“A Corregio !” exclaimed he. 

Dolores tarned pale. 

“You are a connoisseur, it seems, signor. How 
have you learned to distinguish so well the touch 
of the masters 1” 

“ By seeing them,” replied Gonsales. 

“And where have you seen their pictures *” 

“ In the merchants shops, and museums.” 

The count did not press him farther. He 
asked him a few questions, gave him ordess, 
and invited him to take possession with Dolores 
of the dwelling he had destined for them. 

Bat the sight of this painting had disturbed 
Gonzales to the depths of his soul. As long as 
he had seen only nature, his passion had been 
absorbed in an incessant contemplation of it— 
the sublimity of the model took away from him 
even the desire of imitation. On the contrary, 
the sight of this picture restored to him all his 
former inclinations ; it was as . testimony of 
what art could do, a lesson which revealed the 
methods of attaining its object. His love for 
painting revived, increased by the constraint 
which had been #0 long imposed upon it. Often, 
at daybreak, while Dolores was still asleep, he 
would rise, creep like a criminal along the walls 
of the villa, open a window, penetrate noiselese- 
ly to the hall where the wenderful picture was 
exposed, and remain there, mute, with fixed eye, 
until the first sounds of morning compelled him 
to reuwn. This visit each time redoubled his 
exaltation; he knew it, and@ could not refrain 
from making it. 

These emotions soon seriously affected his 
health. The life of Gonzales had always been 
threatened, and the unhoped-for joy which the 
love of Dolores had inspired had alone retarded 
the malady ; happiness had been to him instead 
of health ; but with the latter the prodigy ceased, 

e 


cause of this recent malady. She had redoubled 
her affection, she had questioned him—all had 
been useless; he had elosed his soul upon his 
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despair! As fender beside the young girl, he 
continsied to smile upon her—but that pale siiile 
which freezes. The latter relinquished the idea 
of obtaining from him a confidence which he 
seemed determined to refuse; but she began to 
scratinize all his words and movements, hoping 
to discover, by means of watching, what he con- 
cealed from her. 

One night she thought she heard a noise, and 
euddenly awoke—Gonzales was not there! Af 
frighted, she arose, calling him, and ran to the 
adjoining room ; but she stopped, mate, on the 
threshold. Standing before the wall, which the 
moon was illuminating, as before a prepared> 
canvass, Gonzales was making the gestures of 
painting. At intervals he drew back to judge of 
the effect of his picture. His brow shone with 
enthusiasm ; his lips murmured broken words. 

“ Courage !—I have discovered the secret, 
Corregio. I will find ont thine, Raphael—it is 
the same: to mingle the colors with a ray of 
sunlight. Look !—that is it!” He stepped a 
few paces backwards ; his face became illumined 
with a celestial joy, and his hands were clasped. 
“ At last, my God! at last,” murmured he. He 
remained for a long time immovable; then rais- 
ing his head, as if emerging from a profound 
reverie, he approached the-wall, made a motion 
as if to draw @ curtain over his imaginary pic- 
ture, and advanced towards the other chamber. 

What she had just seen had revealed all to 
Dolores. She resolved to save Gonzales at any 
price. 

On the morrow she asked to see the countess. 
She found her conversing with her physician. 

“What wouldet thou, my child?” said she; 
“and why dost thou tremble thus ?” 

“ Signora,” replied Dolores, ‘I come to con- 
fide to you a secret.” 

The physician was aboat to leave. 

“Remain, Signor Juliano,” continued she ; 
“you also ought to know all.” 

Then, with downcast eyes, pale with shame, 
and with stifled voice, she related her love for 
Gonzales, how the latter had renounced his art, 
and how this resolution was killing him. When 
she had finished she clasped her hands, and let- 
ting her tears flow, added : 

“ Now have pity on him, and save him. Ido 
not wish to be torn from him; but I wish him to 
live. You are powerfal, signora; here, no one 
would dare offer violence to us. Protect us 
here, and I will be your submissive slave, and 
Gonzales shall fill your palace with paintings.” 

Dolores had fallen at the feet of the countess. 
‘The latter, trembling with surprise and emotion, 
attempted to raise her with gracious words; but 
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the deepsiririg young girl remained at her feet, 
repeating : 
' “Do not refuse me! O, do not refuse me!” 

“Who would have the courage to refuse you, 
poor child #” said the countess. “‘Re-assure 
yourself; Gonzales shall resume his pencils, and 
you shall both find here a safe asylum. Bat 
rise, I entreat you.” 2 

“O no, no!” exclaimed the young girl, cover- 
ing the hand of the countess with kisses; “let 
me thank you on my knees, signora. O, repeat 
to me that Gonzales may paint! It is his life, 
signora. You see, since he has laid aside his 
pencils, he is more feeble, paler each day ; and 
if I should lose him—O, if I should lose him!” 

“Do not fear it, child, we will save him ; will 
‘we not, doctor ?” 

The physician made, with hesitation, an affirm- 
Stive sign. 

At this gesture, Dolores rose from her knees, 
upright and pale. 

“Ah!” exclaimed she, “he is lost!” 

“T have not said so,” replied Juliano, rather 
embarrassed. 

“ He is lost!” returned Dolores; “your ges- 
ture has said it. O, do not conceal from me the 
trath! Is he not lost? You have not visited 
him for a long time; you have then given him 
up. O, my God, is there no hope? But this is 
impossible, since for many days he converses, 
he smiles—he is perhaps almost well.” And as 
Juliano remained with downcast eyes, without 
replying, she resumed: “Ah, I remember now. 
It is said there are maladies in which the patient 
revives thus-in the last moments of life. Is this 
the trath ?”” 

“Tt is the trath.” 

The young girl fell on her knees again, wring- 
ing her hands; then, as if her heart refused to 
despair, she resumed : 

“But now you know the cause of his malady, 
Signor Juliano. ‘You are skilfal; you will cure 
him. O, say that you can cure him!” 

"Te is too late.” 

Dolores uttered a cry. At the same instant 
the door of the adjoining room opened, and 
Gonzales appeared, with sparkling eye. 

“Too late!” repeated he; “ pencils, then — 
give me pencils |” 

“Ab! it is I who have killed him!” said Do- 
lores, throwing herself into his arms. 

“Pencils! pencils, before I die!’ repeated 
Gonzales, wildly. “I have just seen Corregio— 


“there, beside his picture! He has spoken to me! 


I also am a painter!” Hoe attempted to step 
forward, but he staggered, leaned against the 
wall, and swooned. 
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He was carried home, whare he soon recovee- 
ed his senses—he was a prey to a burning fever. 
He wished painting materials to be brought to 
him —oanvass, pencils, pslette; all these he 
touched with infantile joy. He inkeled with de 
light this perfume of the studio to which he had 
been a stranger for two long years. When the 
easel had been placed beside him, he raised him- 
self in the bed, entreated Dolores to sit at a lit- 
tle distance, and began to paint. 

It seemed as if a supernatural power had de- 
scended upon him, and that he was acting under 
its influence, without being conscious of what he 
did. His hand neither hesitated nor trembled ; 
the canvass beneath his pencil grow animated, 
ea if by enchantment. The count aud Jatiano, 
standing bebind him, could not repress their 
cries of admiration; bat Gonzales heard them 
not. With dishevelled hair and sparkling eye, 
he painted, singing the airs of his childhood, 
long forgotten, and now recovered, as if by 9 
miracle. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these songs, which 
seemed murmured by instinct, the favorite ro- 
mancero of Dolores wes heard : 

“*T also love you, and for you will quit the 
chateau of the count. I was rich, I shall be hap- 
py; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 

“‘And care not that my forehead is whiter 
than thino—it will soon be embrowned on the 
‘mountain; care not that my bands are weak— 
they will be strengthened by labor; but look at 
my heart, Sanchez, for my heart is courageous 
and strong.’” 

The first verses had been chanted by the dying 
Man as @ vague reminiscence, but insensibly his 
souvenirs seemed to awaken, and he paused. 

“It was Dolores who sang that at Harlem,” 
said he, “on the day when I promised her to 
paint no more.” 

And perceiving the pencil which he held in 
his hand, he added : 

“Unhappy one! I have broken my promise. 
Perez is coming—he will recognize us! Let us 
fly! let us fly!” 

He made a movement as if to escape; the 
count and Juliano detained him. 

“There they are!” exclaimed he, “ Dolores, 
conceal this canvass !—tear it—tear it!”” 

He made an effort to seize the picture; but 
hardly had his hand touched it, when it stopped, 
as if powerless to consummate this destruction. 
His arms stiffened in a gesture of grief and of 
prayer—he fell back with a sigh, and his eyes, 
closed forever!” . 





He is above his enemies who despises their saa 


injuries. 
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powers of this wonderfal crea- 
tare much bas been written, and sone age 
said, which appear almost incredible. This 
abounds in the rivers of North and South Car 
olin, and many of its wonderful exploits are re- 
counted and recorded there. In the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay it is so seldom seen that the 
following circumstance seems worth relating, and 
are in the narrator’s own words. Capt. Walker, 
of Provincetown, recently, while running a 
schooner from that to Boston, was oven 
taken by ight off Cohasset Rocks, and was 
ranning into Boston Channel in the evening. 

At about eight o’clock, it hele very dark, and 
his vessel moving slowly in, he drepped over his 
lead to ascertain the depth of water, amd im 
slowly pulling in the line he felt ing cold 
upon it, and ing it might be a bit of kelp or 
rockweed, was about to throw it off, when it fas 
tened upon his hand and coiled around his wrist. 
He endeavored to shake off the ecl, when snd 
denly b its tail around, it struck his arm 
with considerable force, and gare the worthy 
captain such a shock as sent him reeling to the 
deck. Recovering a little, he proceed 
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Determined not e Reorersomse by so paltry an 
object as a once more to 
eases he salen, Dara ei time re 
ulsed with a greater force than before, laying 
Fim prostrate at full le upon deck. His men 
immediately rashed to rescue, and bore the 
captain, almost insensible, aft, where medical aid 
could be administered. Never having heard of 
such wonderful power of the electrical eel, the 
consternation prevailed, and the vessel 
rushing on in thick darkness, they knew not 
where, the anchors were got out with much diffi- 
culty, and they waited impatiently the return of 
day, actually supposing some evil spi 


irit had 
seized a) n, them, ‘and tat for he night they 
were to be the sport of their orgies.— 


Register. 
MRS. PARTINGTON. 


your patience, doctor t” said Mrs. 
Partington, pushing up the window and thrast 
ing out her. as Dr. Bolus rode by. It was 
at the time when the venerable Aims was just 
recovering from a protracted bilious attack, dar. 
ing which he had been so sick that his friend, the 





President of the Life Incurance Cour 
pany, had told his ds in confidence that he 
Foulin’t insure Aims’s life for fifty per cent. 


The doctor reined up, with a gentle “wos,” 
and replied that his patient was convalescent. 
The good old lady held up her hands. “I de- 
clare,” said she, with an expression of pity on 
her countenance that ‘might bare served as the 
capital stock of three lern philanthropists, “I 
declare I am sorry for it bat I dare say ‘ou Cam 
cure an’ ‘convalescence can. 
The dostor construed the remark int) an ionioal 
reflection on his practice, and rode away rather 
didn’t look at the house for three 
when he rode by.—ve. Gastts. 
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BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 


Neanrry three years passed subsequent to the 
marriage of Horace Adams before he took his 
wife and child home to the old homestead where 
he had spent the days of his childhood and early 
youth. During the period of her wedded life, 
and ever after the day which made her = widow, 
the homesteatl had been the abiding place of the 
senior Mrs. Adams, whose union had been bless- 
ed with but two chiltfiren, both boys, the eldest 
of whom had died prior to his attaining his ma- 
jority, leaving Horace the sole recipient of his 
mother’s solicitude. 

From her earliest youth upward, to the pree- 
ent period—something past the maturity of mid- 


dle age—she had led a life of self-indulgence, | 


which gradually matured into a spirit whoee 
manifest arrogance of opinion and petty arbi- 
trary sway over her own household became disa- 
greeable and irritating in its daily exercise over 
the inmates who, either by circumstance or 
mecessity, were compelied to find themselves 
domiciled beneath her roof. Time had softened 
im the recollection of the son the defects of his 
mothet’s character; their homes being widely 
seperated, but for brief and far-apart visits paid 
by him to the paternal home, and in the tender 
pride with which he was wont to regard his 
‘young wife, the thought never once occurred to 
‘hhim of the vast difference between the two char 
acters whom he was now about to assimilate 
fm the close intimacy of domestic life. In the 
gay southern metropolis in which he had com- 
menced business, under the patronage and kindly 
“tnflacnce of a relative of his father’s, he had met 
the gay girl, whose youthful fancy for the hand- 
some young northener had ripened into the hal- 
Yowed tove of a wife—the mother of his child. 
Full of the sunshine of an affectionate spirit, 
laughing in the care-free gaiety of youth, were 
the dark eyes which wandered from the carriage 
window as, Horace Adams ended his journey 
homeward, in the shadow of the old pear-tree 
before his mother’s door. But the owner of 
those gay glances beheld not the motherly coun- 
tenance bending forward in cordial greeting from 
beneath that vine-wreathed portico which she 
pictured to herself for the last half hour of her 
drive—not even the hall door stood hospitably 
open to their advent ; the roses of June scattered 
their white and crimson leaves over the well-worn 
-door step, and the grass grew tall and untrodden 
to its base. The closed doors, the curtained 
windows, gave the house a deserted, lonesome 
6 
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aspect to the wife’s eyes; but Horace Adams 
knew well the custom of the proprietor, and 
opening a small side gate in the low picket-fence, 
hedging in the front yard, he found his way to 
the other side of the house, where a column of 
smoke rose darkly up from the kitchen chimney 
towards the clear, blue, summer sky; and through 
the open door he beheld his mother within. 

‘With a quiet, expressionless countenance she 
sat in the amplitudesf her arm-chair vigorously 
‘knitting away on a stocking of almost intermin- 
able length, while she at the same time superin- 
tended the movements of a sober looking do- 
mestic, busied in the preparation of dinner. 
The swinging-to of the garden gate, followed by 
the shadow which fell upon the sunlit floor, pre- 
pared her for the frank, clear tones of her son’s 
voice, speaking his cheerful greeting to herself. 
It was the shadow of a smile alone which ctept 
across those thin Hips, and lost itself in the pre- 
mature wrinkles of ber forekead. She thrust 
her knitting needles into the heart of the ball 
whieh she withdrew from the depths of her pock- 
et, rolled it slowly up, and not until then did 
she follow her son through the house to the front 
entrance, whither he hastened to admit the 
travellers. 

She hed not half made the passage of the 
hall before a graceful, girlish figure bounded 
forward to her side; a pair of small, white 
hands, ungloved, and profusely decorated with 
sparkling gems, grasped her arm, and a face, 
from which fell back a quantity of long, dark 
curls, raised itself affectionately to her own. 

Eleanor Adams, even in the confusion of the 
moment, experienced for the first time the chill 
with which a loving heart feels iteelf repulsed, as 
those frigid lips left a scarce perceptible impree- 
sion on the brow which she touched. But there 
‘was a gratified expression in Mrs. Adams’s @ts 
as she took, for the first time, her grandchild 
from its father’s arms, and looked in approving 
Tecognition of the infantile charms upon its won- 
drous baby beauty, which almost reconciled the 
mother’s heart to her own uncordial greeting ; 
and the glance of rigid scrutiny which she turn- 
ed upon its nurse, the old negress, whom she 
had brought with her from the south for the love 
which she bore her little nursling, and had borne 
herself, whom she also had nursed in her infancy. 

From the bed upon which she had thrown her- 
self as soon as she had disencambered herself of 
her travelling dress, Kleanor cast a pleased sur- 
yey around the cool, spacious chamber, to which 
her mother-in-law had at once consigned het, 
with an intimation of the near approach of the 
dinner hour. Dinah had looped back, by her 
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Mirections, the voluminous folds of white muslin 
which draped the tall mahogany bedstead upon 
which she Jay, the curtains from the windows, 
‘the sashes of which had been raised by the united 
efforts ef her husband and Dinah—so long did 
they seem to have been closed as to forbid all 
pelief in the free circulation of summer breezes 
and summer sunshine being permitted therein, 
40 steal from the gloss of those white drapexies, 
now floating idly in the breeze, or fade the bright 
hhues of crimson and green which had striped 
he floor of that guest chamber for many a year. 
‘The baby lay asleep by her aide, and Dinah was 
already busied folding away her wardrobe in the 
ehest of mahogany drawers, almost black, and 
highly polished with age, the upper drawers of 
which were beyond even the reach of Dinah’s 
Jong armas, unless mounted on stool er chair. 
_ Sbe had not more than half completed her 
Soilet, before she called Dinah from the still half 
mppacked tranks, and despatched her to the 
front yard in quest of a handfyl of roses. Hith- 
erto Dinah-had gathered her mistress’s bouquets 
frem the prodigal flower beds of a southem gar- 
den ; therefore, as her wont, ahe plucked the half 
blewn roses from the bushes, wholly regardless 
whether they bore buds or not which would blos- 
gom at some later period. Mrs. Adama, senior, 
met her coming through the hall, her arms laden 
swith the rifled contents of her garden, and some- 
thing like an exclamation of affright broke from 
her ag she beheld the sacrilege which had been 
gommitted. Never before had mortal hands ven- 
tured to detach from those prised and cherished 
rose bushes more than a single rose at once, and 
‘that must be fall blown, ahort-stemmed, and 
barren of accompanying bad and leaf. The 
exclamation of terror ended in a brief, sharp 
reprimand that sent the affrighted perpetrator of 
ti wrong with hurried footstep and disturbed 
countenance to her mistress’s chamber; but 
when she beheld the rapturous delight with 
cwhich Eleanor received the brilliant colored and 
pure white flowers, she pradently forbore ta dis- 
eachant her of her treasure -by a knowledge of 
the rebuke which she had herself received. for 
ing them. So in utter unconsciousness, 
Bleanor twined a white and bluish bud amid her 
owrls, and fastening the lace which frilled her 
white corsage with another, went below. The 
sound of Horace’s voice led her to the sitting- 
room, where she. found him, together with his 
mother and another. person, whose residence 
with her husband’s mother was as yet nnknown 
to her. 
Rachel Gray—for this .ahe waa called—arose 
aa Mrs, Adams named her jn brjef, abrupt words 
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to Eleanor, and ewrtsied demurely to the grace- 
fal apparition which glided into their midst; 
then she shot a quick, penetrating glance from 
beneath the long, light lashes that habitually 
drooped low over the pale blue eyes, which 
brightened with a restless expression as they 
scanned the features of her aunt’s guest. 

“ Come here, Mellie, and take your first good 
view from this south window of the beautifal 
Connections River, and acknowledge I have 
neither exaggerated por overrated its beauties 
one igte,” called her husband from the open 
casement, from which he was bending; and 
Eleanor did not notice as she joined him the 
chilling gaze which fastened itself upon her 
flower-wreathed hair, and leisurely surveyed the 
delicate robe in which she had attired herself; 
but Rachel Gray noted it all with secret satisfac 
tion, and echoed a profound sigh after her aunt’s 
when, she turned to her from that critical ebser- 
vation of her daughter-im-law’s toilet, observant 
of even. the embroidered handkerchief which 
was thrast within her belt—an extravagance of 
whieh she, herself, had never bee guilty. 

“Jt js indeed charming ! and,” added Eleanor, 

turning to his mother, “I no longer wonder that 
Horace should have ever retained so viyid a re 
mezabrance of this pleasant home; I can but 
wonder that he could have ever found it in his 
heart to leave it with all the glad associations of 
his boyhood also- encircling its precin 
« “1 90 endeavored to instruct my eon that daty 
to him would be paramount always to pleasure 
and self-gratification.” 
“I can well believe it, my dear madam, know- 
ing him as I now, do,” responded she-wifo with 
ready tenderness, while Horace patted her cheek, 
and called her some pet name, too low to be aw 
dible to the others. 

“ You will see, Rachel Gray, if dinner is pre- 
pared,” said Mrs. Adams. ‘The minute hand 
ia already on the stroke of one o’clock, and Hor- 
ace has doubtless not yet forgotten the puncta- 
ality whieh, with some degree of success, I have 
ever maintained in my household.” And the 
old Indy glanced complacently about her as 
though she would call their attention to the or 
der which was apparent in the very apartment 
in which they were assembled. 

Truly, it was a pleasant room, with its wide, 
open chimney-place, and the base therein filled 
with the feathery grepn asparagus tops end 
glossy oak leaves, filling up the.space interven- 
ing between the massive, harnished andirons ; 
the cool, white matting spread upon the floor; 
the long manslin oprtaina, falling to the very 
floor, and the row of quaintly earved high-back- 
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ed ‘chairs ranged about the room. The green 
blinds were partly closed, and from the window 
at which they stood, the sunshine came in, softly 
tempered through the thick June foliage of the 
trees, while the drowsy hum of mid-day filled 
the air with a soft, monotonous melody. But 
there were no books upon the little table beneath 
the glass ; only a ponderous volume, with “ Holy 
Bible ” inscribed upon its brown leather cover, 
lying on a amall stand in a remote corner. A 
portrait, meant to represent the maidenhood of 
the mistress of the house, and perpetrated in 
brilliant hues, hung upon the wall; and just op- 
posite, ano less execrable likeness of her son, 
which would have been unrecognized by his 
wife, had not the original himself pointed it out, 
with a mischievous smile. 

“Tt will console you during my absence by its 
remarkable resemblance to myself, will it not, 
Mellie?” he questioned, laughingly, and for the 
first time there fell heavily upon Eleanor’s heart 
@ presentiment of coming loneliness and home- 
sickness. 

Horace marked the troubled look which be- 
came visible in that expressive countenance, and 
chided himself for the unpleasant remembrance 
which he had called to her recollection. 

He was about absenting bimeelf from their 
litle circle, on affairs of much importance, con- 
nected with his business, which compelled hi 
to go abroad for an indefinite length of time, 
which he consoled Eleanor with the promise of 
rendering brief as possible; and he had brought 
her nogth, with her little one, to become in the 
interval a resident beneath the shelter of his 
mother’s roof, she being, like himself, fatherless, 
and yet more desolate for one so young without 
taother, brother or sister, 

Something of the vast incongruity existing 
between his wife’s tastes and habits, and those 
into which she was about to be brought into 
daily contact, now, for the first time, occurred 
to him, as he marked the vivid contrast which 
she presented to both his mother and Rachel 
Gray; but with the easy credulousness of affec- 
tion, he never doubted Eleanor’s power of con- 
verting, as she had hitherto been so succcasfal in 
doing all things in conformity with her own in- 
clinations. He did not realize that which to him 
were but girlish caprices and graceful foibles, 
would be looked upon by more austere eyes as 
grave offences, committed against the decorum 
and dignity of wife and motherhood, and more- 
over, that Kleanor now stood something in the 
light of a rival between his own and his mother’s 
heart. Every caress, each loving word bestowed 

- upan the young wife by her husband, she con- 
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sidered herself defrauded of by Eleanor. The 
grace which she soon imparted to the formal and 
elaborate arrangement of the pretty parlor, by a 
distribution of various triflea of books and bijou 
terie therein, were to her only a tacit rebuke of 
her own ability. 

In spite of herself, Eleanor soon discovered 
that all her endeavors to please could not win 
one approving smile or friendly word; that 
while the beauty of little Carrie was a source of 
ill concealed triumph to the grandmother in ex- 
hibiting it to the neighbors, that she was zene 
the less disposed te cavil st the extravagance of 
its richly embroidered frocks, most of which had 
been wrought by herself. But what perplexed 
and chagrined her most of all were the ceaseless 
reprimands which poor Dinah constantly in- 
curred in doing her bidding, and which, with 
the garrulousneas of her class, she did not hesi- 
tate to communicate to her mistress. However, 
for Horace’s sake, these, the most palpable trials 
which she had ever known, Eleanor determined 
to overcome with a brave, hopeful heart, whose 
courage was born out of her tendernese for him. 

Happily unconscious of the frequent cause 
which she gave for dissatisfaction through her 
very ignoranca of the existence of many of Mrs. 
Adams’s prejudices, Eleanor found great and 
exceeding enjoyment in the unrestrained free- 
dom of a country life, which she was now for 
the first time permitted to enjey. Absorbed in 
her own pleasant thoughts, ahe was blind to the 
interchange of all glances passing between Mrs. 
Adams and her parasite, Rachel Gray, when she 
would burst upom them with her apron laden 
with the wild flowers which she had riffed the 
woodlands of far and near, her cheeks glowing 
with exercise, her amall hands sadly browned by 
expoaure to the sun. And Horace, if he some- 
times felt inclined to remonstrate with his Moth- 
er for her ceaseless discouragement, and some- 
times almost arbigrary remonstrances against 
those wild rambles whieh were rounding that 
alender figure into a more perfect grace, and fill- 
ing the late languid limbs with an elasticity that 
argued well for the increase of physical health, 
was easily diverted from his purpose by a word 
or glance from Eleanor, who would not for the 
world have suffered herself to mar the harmony 
existing between mother and son. 

Now the time drew near for his departare, 
and when it came, it found Eleanor, all softened 
and subdued as she was by grief, thoroughly, 
Prepared to appreciate any degree of kindly at- 
tention, no matter how trivial, offered by her 
who was the mother of that adored one; and 
with a Ismbent gentleness, Mrs. Adams did 
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rouse herself to bestow for a brief season some- 
thing of that womanly attention towards Eleanor 
and her child, which it would seem most natural 
for her to give. But the change was as transient 
as it was insincere ; all Eleanor’s tastes and hab- 
its rose in direct opposition to’ her own; and 
more than all else, Rachel Gray followed her 
like a shadow, taking a malicious pleasure in 
pointing out to her observation all the incongrul- 
ties which existed between them. 





‘The winds of autumn ever and anon hurled 
from the half barren limbs of the old pear-tree, 
before the homestead, the crisp and frost-bitten 
Jeaves, sighing drearily against the casement of 
Eleanor’s chamber—the occupant of which Iny 
rather than satin the chair before it, with her 
poor aching head resting wearily against the 
window pane, great tears rolling slowly down 
her thin, white cheek, and suffered to break un- 
heeded upon the window sill, even as the rain 
drops upon the glass. 

‘Weeks had now elapsed since that miserable 
last day of summer, when the members of that 
household had been startled by a moan 80 ap- 
palling in its anguish as to echo forever in the 
memory of those who heard it. Hurrying from 
the dining-room to the parlor, which they had 
Just quitted as Elesnor opened the morning pa- 
per, with a faint hope of finding the English 
vessel, in which Horact was expected home from 
England, telegraphed, Mrs. Adams and Rachel 
Gray beheld her sitting there, white and rigid as 
& statue, her dark eyes frightfully dilated and 
fixed upon the paper which had fallen at her 
feet. With a pale cheek and trembling hand 
Rachel Gray had taken up that paper, and read 
therein the loss of the vessel in which Horace 
had taken passage home, including all the Hives 
but tflose of a portion of the crew. 

They never heard but that one moan of al- 
most more than human mis@y from her; only 
once in a while, when Horace’s mother lay un- 
easy or wakefal during the dark, silent watches 
of the night, she fancied she heard the repetition 
of that sound coming faintly through the closed 
deor from the chamber where Eleanor lay with 
her baby. But it was soon perceptible that she 
faded and drooped, instead of recovering from 
the heaviness and first bitterness of the shock 
-gherhad sustained. 

‘The mother’s grief for the loss of her son 
seemed to have spent itself in a brief, passionate 
-abandonment to her sorrow while she received 
the sympathy and condolences of her neighbors, 
end finaly subsided into an emotion of secret 

» indiguation against Eleanor that she should ap- 


pear to suffer longer or more acutely than her- 
self. The agonized expression which would 
involuntarily contract the wife’s features ~wher- 
ever any casual mention was made by his mother 
of aught appertaining to him, was to her a tacit 
rebuke of her less sensitive recollection, and she 
felt herself aggrieved by the wife in her manifee- 
tation of a more enduring sense of bereavement 
than she herself experienced. There was solace 
left to her in the daily routine of domestie life 
and its’ relations, but for the void in that widow- 
ed one, on earth there was no substitute. 

Horace’s loss, too, it was soon ascertained, 
had left hid wife, with her child, dependent upon 
his mother’s bounty; so entangled were his busi- 
hess affairs, and so little known to his wife and 
mother that they were compelled to leave their 
entire adjustment to strangers. Absorbed by 
her grief, Eleanor had as yet paid little heed to 
aught else. Always heretofore abundantly pro- 
vided for, she could not readily comprehend how 
she could suffer, either from dependence or 
through actual want. While his mother was 
amply provided for and abundantly able to do 
for them, she could not for a moment doubt her 
good will towards the wife and child of her only 
son. No, the question never once occurred to 
her mind, nor, in trath, was it fally realized by 
Mrs. Adams herself until casually alluded to by 
Rachel Gray. 

“ Poor thing !”” said that person, with affected 
sympathy, “no wonder she is pining and fretting 
herself to death, setting, as she has done, 80 
high a value on the possession of worldly vani- 
ties and adornments.” 

Her companion looked up at once with ready 
attention, and Rachel Gray went on: 

“Don’t you think, aunt, that perhaps if you 
were to speak with her on the necessary change 
which custom requires in her dress, that she 
would be in a degree easily diverted from her 
present melancholy state? J, who was only 8 
cousin to your poor son, have already worn 
black for him these six weeks, while Eleanor has 
as yet made no change in her dress, but, on the 
contrary, puts on the same attire which she was 
wont to do when he was alive and with us, ap- 
parently utterly reckless of what the world may 
say of such neglect shown to his memory.” 

“True, child—quite true. How could I, too, 
have been so forgetful? I must speak with ber 
myself,” answered her aunt. 

And she had spoken with Eleanor that morn- 
ing, who answered her only by a gush of quiet 
tears; and to her suggestion that Rachel Gray 
should go at once to town to make for her the 
necessary purchases, with a mournful obedient, 
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“As you please, mother.” And Rachel Gray 
did as she was requested, and returned with her 
purchases—fabrics which were almost unknown 
to the hitherto elegantly nurtured child of affiu- 
ence ; garments whose texture the mother-in-law 
would herself have shamed to have bebeld her 
son's wife in, had not the artful suggestions of 
her niece that Eleanor’s previous habits required 
more costly attire than they were accustomed to 
‘wear, stecled her heart to all generous and wo- 
manly impulses. Bat the arrow which Rachel 
Gray barbed with petty malice for the heart of 
her rival, fell aimless against the wounded breast 
of Eleanor Adams; coarse and costly garments 
were all one to her then, in her bitter anguish, 
and the fresh burst of sorrow with which she had 
received them that autumn morning from the 
hands of Mre. Adams, had been just as acute 
had they been selected by the same prodigal 
hand which had hitherto supplied her wants. 

“You were right, Rachel Gray, there is a dou- 
ble cause for Eleanor’s sorrow,” said the step- 
mother to her niece, as they sat in the parlor 
below, while the unconscious origin of their mis- 
constructions laid her head upon the rain-beat 
window pane, and hearkened with fainting heart 
to the dreary moan of the autumn storm. 

“She is nothing but a child after all, aunt, 
and we must not be too exacting. What if we 
were to try haw successful a little petting and 
bumoring of her old fancies would be? I 
thonght of this yesterday, whea in town; and 
if you will be so good—if you will not think I 
was too forward, that I took too much upon 
myself, you will please, aunt, look at these hand- 
kerchiefs, which I took with the other articles, 
for her.” And as she spoke, she took a small 
parcel from her work-box, and displayed a dozen 
of very delicate pocket handkerchiefs of the 
finest linen cambric, edged with a deep black 
dorder. 

Mrs. Adams, after a critical examination, 
took them up, and, without speaking a word, 
ascended to the chamber of her daughter in-law. 
Still Eleanor sat with bowed head by the win- 
dow, while old Dinah, with her wishfal, sympa- 
thizing gaze, turned towards her little Carrie, 
asleep upon her knee. 

“T have brought yon alittle present, Eleanor,” 
said the old lady, and for once she shaped her 
words and tones to a kindliness that brought a 
wan smile to Eleanor’s lip, and a vivid expres- 
sion of gratification into her eyes, as she took 
the friendly offering which was tendered her, 
‘and strove to express her thanks in a voice that 
would have been cheerful had her self-command 
equalled her wishes. 
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“It' was very thoughtful and. considerate of 
Rachel Gray ; for it is to her, and not to me, you 
are indebted for remembering your taste in such 
things,” continued Mrs. Adams. 

Eleanor glanced down at the deep black bor- 
ders which edged the handkerchiefs, when her 
words and every expression of pleased emotion 
faded from her countenance at once. 

Mrs. Adams attributed, most unjustly, the 
change which she manifested to an emotion of 
dislike and annoyance which she experienced at 
being indebted to her niece, and she grew quite 
wrathfal with her companion. 

“Rachel Gray is a good and praiseworthy 
girl,” she said, hastily; “and yon would do 
well, Eleanor Adams, if you were to strive to 
imitate her in patience and submission. She, 
too, has been chastened by the Almighty’s hand, 
where she, too, placed her earthly dependence ; 
she, too, has come to me to live equally in want 
with you yourself, and deprived of her worldly 
maintenance; but Rachel Gray has never re- 
pined; by her meek and patient deportment, 
she has evinced her gratitude to God for the 
bumble instrament which he has provided in my- 
self to take care of the fatherless and the moth- 
erless. She has truly been to me a comfort and 
a dependence in my old age—not a burden, 
throngh ceaseless repinings and lamentations.” 

There was a brief silence; then Eleanor said, 
in a low, sad voice : 

«I, too, mother, will try to be to you even as 
Rachel is, with my Father's help; but I am but 
a poor, weak child, and time I trust will aid me 
with an increase of strength.” 

“You are too much accustomed to consider 
yourself incapable of exertion, Eleanor,” ssid 
Mrs. Adams, still too much excited by her pre- 
vious words®o be touched by the pathos of that 
voice, “It would be much better for you were 
you to exert oe 

“<Q, believe me, mother! I have striven to 
endure patiently. You, have heard no word 
epoken by me in rebellion against my unhappy 
destiny—you never will; grief, such as I expe- 
rience, cannot spend itself in idle moans.” 

“ You are not alone in trouble, Eleanor; you 
forget that I, too, have been deprived of my 
husband, and that in what you have been a loser 
I, too, am one for the second time. If Horace 
was your husband, he also was my son; but you 
arrogate to yourself all regret for his loss.” 

A wondering, incredulous expression came 
over her companion’s countenance, as she spoke : 

“What is it you wish of me? How am I to 
satisfy you?” she questioned, and for the first 
time the accents of that voice became slightly 
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querulous, like an aggrieved child stung into 
momentary impatience by an exacting monitor. 

It was the first symptom of rebellion which 
Eleanor had ever exhibited, and trivial as it was 
it fanned the spark of jealous tyranny in her 
mother-in-law’s breast into a flame of passion. 

“What is it I wish of you!” repeating het 
words, and concentrating all the indignation 
which she had ever eptertained towards her into 
a hard, cold gaze fixed upon her victim’s coun- 
tenance. “It matters pethaps little what I wish, 
but let me tell you what I perceive, and what is 
quite evident to everyone: You have tanght 
yourself all through your life to believe that be- 
cause you were young and pretty you were to 
receive nothing but indulgerice, that you were to 
be fostered and cared for like a baby; and now 
that poor Horace has gone, and you find your. 
self without the means to gratify all your old 
foibles and extravagant fancies, you sit down 
and idiy fold your hands under the cover of 
your tears, thinking no one will perceive that 
you have another cause to fret about equally 
with his loss.” 

Eleanor did not speak now when her assailer 
paused to take breath tre she proceeded ; but the 
calm steady gaze of her dark eyes did not droop 
beneath those which met her own; they grew 
calmer and clearer, but yet more sorrowful, with 
each word. Only when Mrs. Adams proceeded to 
suggest the propriety of her giving up her chitd’s 
nurse, and in very comprehensive language urg- 
ed the apparent necessity of het taktng the care 
of little Carrie upon herself, did she understand 
the exact meaning of Mrs. Adams’s counsel to 
her to exert herself, 

“Part with Dinah! Why, she has been with 
me since my earliest recollection! It would 
break the poor thing’s heart—if 1Paid not my 
own. Ask anything else of me but that; I can- 
not send her from me,” was h@ answer. 

“And I then am to understand that you not 
only refuse to comply with my wishes, Eleanor, 
but insist on forcing upon me as a member of 
my household a person who fs not only person- 
ally disagreeable but very expensive to me” 

“ Certainly not, madam ; but as I cannot part 
with the faithful creature, I myself must go.” 

“And pray where do you propose going t” 

Eleanor put her hand to her forehead and 
burst into a flood of tears. In that one bitter 
moment she realized the truth for the first the. 

“ True, I have no home to go to now. This, 
mother, is the only roof beneath which I have 
the slightest claim for shelter. But I beseech of 
you, do not turn away poor Dinah—Carrie wilt 
80 grieve for Her—Dinah will break her heart.” 
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Bat Mrs. Adams was obdurate; for she be- 
held in Eleanor’s persistency to retain Dinah 
only a direct opposition to her will. And Dinah 
went, yet with less agony, notwithstanding her 
manifestation of most acute grief, than her mis- 
tress herself experienced ; for Eleanor now grew 
daily to a knowledge of the unloving hearts that 
surrounded her, and her friendlees position. 





The snow lay thick on the hilisides, and filled 
the valleys, while the ice sleeted the Comecticat 
and bridged it for many a mile. Christmas had 
come and gone, when Eleanor was aroused one 
bitter cold mornfhg from her sleep by Rachel 
Gray, who stood by her bedside with a counte- 
nance expressive of nnusual agitation. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor! you must go to Aunt 
Martha ; she is very ill; I don’t know what can 
be the matter with her ;—but she talks so strange 
and looks so very bad, she frightens me, and I 
dare not stay all alone with her.” 

Mrs. Adams had been indisposed for several 
days, but none of the family had considered her, 
any more than she herself had done, as seriously 
so. Eleanor’s child had also been unwell for 
some time, and consequently fretfal and trouble- 
some in the extreme, particularly during the 
night, and Eleanor, upon whom its entire charge 
had necessarily fallen, with the dismissal of its 
Hurse, was almost worn out with fatigue and the 
severity of a northern winter, which she for the 
first time experienced. 

The rigid economy practised by Mrs. Adams 
in the family had deprived Eleanor of the only 
means of alleviating the discomfort which she 
experienced from the severe cold weather. Her 
sleeping apartment, which was sufficiently warm- 
ed for comfort during the day, chilled her piti- 
fally when obliged to rise, as she frequently was, 
with Carrie, suffering with the restlessness con- 
sequent on teething. An ordinary degree of 
motherly forethought on the part of the mistress 
of the house would have seen that the young 
mother’s comfort was better provided for; but 
although she strove to judge her neither too 
strictly nor severely, Eleanor could not but be- 
eve that through her mistress’s positive orders 
was Betty, the housemaid, restricted from pro- 
viding her with the requisite fuel to make com- 
fortable that exposed and spacious chamber, in 
which she had been domiciled from that to her 
far off happy summer day. 

Daring this night she had been even more ‘dis- 
turbed than usual by Carrie’s restlessness; and 
her head ached, her limbs were stiff and heavy, 
when she aroused herself to obey the summons. 

Even Eleanor’s ignorance as a nurse did not 
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preclade her immediate recognition of the very 
serious illness of Mrs. Adams. With the de- 
partare of her physician, there was a strange 
alteration of the position of the different mem- 
bers of her household. In the young mother’s 
distant chamber, Betty the housemaid watchad 
over the little one, who queried impatiently for 
the indulgent parent, who came not as hour after 
hour wore away, and sank at last sobbing to 
sleep in the evening time. 

And Eleanor Adams, wherefore lingered she 
far off in the chamber of thet sith: woman !— 
that woman, whese potty exactions, whose con- 
timual reprosches had harassed her with perpet- 
ual unrest? The thresbolii of that siek chamber 
Rachel Gray had never once erossed since from 
its precincts she had fled affrighted early thet 
day when Dr. Bernard, after an attentive sur 
vey of the patieat’s lineaments, pronounced her 
very ill of @ contagives disease. From whence 
or whore contracted none ever knew, but Martha 
Adams lay sick, almost unto death, for many 
days, deserted by every human: being but her 
physician and one other—a woman, faded and 
blanched through great sorrow, sorrow whieh 
che had herself greatly contributed to increase, 
to but a shadow of the happy wife of her son, 
who had come to her heme in the summer time. 

Eleanor dared not incur the risk of carrying 
the contagion, to which she fearlessly exposed 
hesself, into the chiM’s: presence, and day after 
day went by, while through the open doos there 
came but an occasional laugh of Httle Carrie’s 
to cheer the watcher’s weariness. But there was 
@ precious. recompence preparing for Eleanor 
Adams. The questioning glance which the siek 
one at first tarned tenguidly upon her, was soft: 
ening fm 2 gratefal, trusting expression, which 
fell like a blessing on Eleanor’s heart. At fires 
she had fretted after her niece, and impatiently 
bade Eleanor summon her to her side; but 
when Rachel came not, whon the trath grade- 
ally became apparent to her that Eleanor alone 
shenned her not, this change became mantifest. 

Paler and paler, thinner and thinner grew Eles- 
hor, and like a restless spirit Rachel Gray flied 
to and fro from the parlor te her-own chamber, 
jealous of the care which Eleanor bestowed on 
her aunt, but unable to sammon sufficient cour- 
age herself to brave the danger attendast on the 
duties of the sick chamber. With the bepe of 
the prolongation of Mrs. Adams’s life, which 
Dr. Barnard gave at length, after many tedious 
days, was the earnest recommendation to the 
young nuree to seek rest for herself immediately, 
#0 wern did she appear with the long confine: 

~ ment to which she had resigned herself. But 
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Eleanor felt that not yet could she leave the 
side of the helpless invalid, that not yet was 
there another ready to fill her place; and still 
she watched beside and tended on the sufferer, 
heedless of the doctor’s remonstrance. 

A deathlike lethargy had followed the imme- 
diate violence of Mrs. Adams’s disease, and 
Eleanor awoke from a brief slumber, into which 
she had unconsciously filllen by the bedside, to 
beheld the sick one awake,‘and regeading her 
‘with earnest and apparent cossciousness. 

“ You Week tired, Heenar,” she faintly said. 

“ Bas I can acon rect, new that you are look- 
ing 00 like yourself.” : 

“And that I had never again been bat for you. 
KBleaner, come,claser ta mo ; give me your hand, 
I have not been what I should have been to you, 
God forgive me, and bless you!” And she lifted 
the thin, pale hand, which grasped her own, with 
grateful tenderness to her lips. One brief me. 
ment she. beld it there, then Eleanor felt that 
feeble ¢laap close eonvulsively about her own, 
beheld those dim: eyes brighten and dilate in 
strange agitation, as they fixed themselves upon. 
the deor beyond. She turned round to behold 
the camee of her agitation, pat ber hand feebly 
up with a faint:low cry, and senk sensaless upon 
the floor, 

A. menly figure stoed in the doerway, with 
tears rolling slowly down checks brown with 
exposure aad finghed with emotion.. The lost: 
had retuned; the blue waters of the Adantic 
had given wp the troasuse which Eleanor be-: 
lieved they had engulfed. 

Sweet.to Hisaaor’s heazt was the recognition 
by Hoses’s mother of herself in tender love ;: 
bat nos natil summer came round with its sux 
shine sad soft breeses, conld even hor perfect joy 
win beck the paleet roses to her cheek. Horace 
was able, with little difficulty, to retrieve the loss’ 
he had sustained in his business. His mothers 
newes wearied of hearing the tale of his ship- 
weeck and subsequent rescue by a foreign bound 
vessel, and repeating but for that trial, which 
had tsied them alike se sorely, abe had never, 
learned Bleaner’s worth and her own injustice. 

Shortly after her auat’s recovery, Rachel left 
hex home an aleng visis toa distent relative, and 
the undisgnised coldness of her sunt in parting. 
with het, ave the ntter cosmtion of a farther inter- 
course on her part, made it necessary for Rechel_ 
by accepting the first offerof marriage which she 
received to make for hereelf anather heme. 

In all Connecticut, there is no pleasanter fan- 
ily circle than meets every summer beneath the 
roof where Eieanor Adare first learned to kiow 
and bear.earth’s troahles. _ 
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A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of our Dotan 
Monruty we commence the fourth volume of 
the work, under the most agreeable and success- 
fal circumstances. A rapidly increasing sub- 
acription list is an unmistakable token that Bal- 
low’s Dollar Magazine was » happy conception 
from the first, and that a resolve to supply a 
monthly literary work, that all could afford, is 
fally appreciated. As we said in our last num- 
ber, probably there never was a similar work 
issued from the press, which in a year and a 
half reached to so extensive a list of subscribers. 

Ten years ago, this work, with its hundred 
pages of reading matter per month, upon fine 
white paper and neatly printed, could not have 
been afforded fer less than three dollars per an- 
nam ; but improvements in machinery, and the 
principle of Jarge sales and small profits, have 
done wonders, and we send it forth for one dollar 
per year, peefeetly satisfied with the returns we 
realise. People in the same line of business say 
to us, “Too chesp! too cheap !—you will rain 
our business!” We reply that the public, not 
they, are our customers, and it is the public 
whom we serve. 

Let our subscribers and friends show their 
good-will by speaking well of us to others; and 
let it be known that such a work can be-had for 
one dollar per year, and what sort of a work it is, 
and our list shall be swelled still more rapidly. 
‘Will not each of our friends try to send us at 
least one subscriber ¢ 

In the meantime we shall continue to improve 
and beautify the work, and the reader will ob- 
serve that we are continually adding the names 
of new and talented comtributors to the already 
able corps engaged upon the Dotiaz Monrutr. 





Do Sommraiwe.—Evory one can and should 
do something for the public, if it be only to kiek 
8 piece of orange peel into the road fropa the foot- 
pavement, 


Ore M1iz.—In playing a game of billiards a 
man walks upwards of one mile on an average. 








Costix.—The expense of one trip of an ocean 
steamship is over forty thousand dollars. 





THE LADY’S PAGE. 

Mrs. Bolster, who has jnst commenced the life 
of an Avenoodle, in New York city, has added a 
“page” to her establishment. Pat Murphy, new- 
ly come over, a “broth of a boy,” a second edi- 
tion of the Irish giant, done ap in fine blaze 
livery, with silver buttons, goes in for that line 
of character. The other evening, Murphy was 
told by the lady that she was “not at home to 
anybody.” Among the dismissed callers was 
Mrs. Dudgeon, Mrs. Bolster’s sister. The next 
day, when she learned to whom she had been 
denied, Mrs. Bolster informed the page that she 
‘was always at home to her sister. 

Soon after imparting this information, Mrs. 
B. entered her carriage, with the new horses, 
and drove forth with the benevolent intention of 
“raking dewn Broadway” with the splendid 
equipage. During her absence, Mrs. Dudgeoa 
called. “Is my sister in?” 

“Bure she is, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Dudgeon walked in, and up stairs, and 
all over the house, without finding the lady. On 
leaving the house, she once more encountered the 
page. “ What did you tell me my sister was 
up stairs for?” 

“I tould ye so, madam,” replied the Hiber- 
nian, “‘ because I had it from her own lips, that 
she was always at home for you.” 

Mr. Murphy is not so great an acquisition 
after all. 





Viorssitvpxs or Lirs.—A curious rencontre 
happened to Douglas Jerrold on the first night of 
“ The Rent Day.” When he was a midshipman 
on board a man-of-war, he met in the same capac- 
ity, a lad named Clarkeon Standfield. Sixteen 
Years afterwards, these two sailor boys met oa 
the boards of a London theatre; one the grest 
seene-painter, and theother a successfal dramatist. 





-Sza Sznrent.—Tho sea serpent has been seen 
off New Jersey ; he was heading northeast and 
will tarn up off Nahant, probably on the very day 
Col. Stevens reopens his splendid hotel. 





Swasrs ro rae Swuer.—The sugar and 
molasses crop of Texas, last year, amounted to 
more than $800,000. It “takes us.” 
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OUB PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

The constantly increasing business of our pub- 
lications has for a considerable time demanded of 
ws increased facilities for the proper transaction 
of the same. This it was impossible for us to 
consummate in an old building like the one we 
have so long occupied; and consequently the 
proprietos has purchased a large and cemvenient 
site in one of the.principal thoroughfares of Bos- 
toa, No. 22 Winter Street, where he has erected 
& large, convenient, and especially adapted edi- 
fice, solely for the publishing of his papers and 
Magaxine, and the various baanches of business 
immediately connected with the same. The new 
publishing hall is now neazly completed, and due 
notice of removal will be given to our readers and 
the public. The building has been arranged and 
erected upon an eatirely novel plan, pecaliarly 
adapted to our purposes, under the supervision 
of John R. Hall, architect, Anthony Haason, 
master carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, master 
mason—three faithful and competent builders. 

. The entire basement, 132 feet deep by 28 feet 
in width, will be oecnpied by our twelve Adams 
presees, paper roont, engine and boiler room, etc. 
The first floor, of the samo large dimensions, and 
14 feet in height, will be exclusively oogupied as 
our business and publishing.room, where will be 
found the cashier’s office, chief book-keeper, mail- 
ing clerks, assorters, folders and packers’ depart- 
ments, and our own business office. On the seo- 
ond floor will be the editor’s private room, proof- 
reading room, and composing, or type-setting 
room. On the third floor are the departments de- 
voted to our corps of engravers, and the boxwood 
blocks, and the machinery and material for the 
engravers’ use. On the fourth floor will be the 
designers’ and gilders’ rooms, with that of other 
finishers in various departments. On the fifth 
floor will be carried on the extensive business of 
our bindery—in the folding, pressing, trimming, 
sewing and embossing departments ; while above 
all comes « large hall for the classification and 
storage of our bound volumes, and back num- 
bers of Pictorial, Flag and Magazine. 

With all these arrangements completed, we 
believe nothing is ventured in saying, that our 
establishment is the most extensive one devoted 
to the newspaper business, not alone in the Unit- 
ed States, but in the world. 





Tar Saoxs.—Panch thinks that the femi- 
nine partiality for thin shoes arises from the 
feminine dislike to a thick understanding. Wea 
should think our fair countrywomen would not 
object to great souls. 








4 GENTLEMAN. 
The old distich ran: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span 
‘Where was then the gentleman?” 


In England they have peculiar notions respecting 
male gentility. A gentleman, with our British . 
friends, is a man who unites to some advantages 
of birth, fortune, talent or position, those moral 
qualities which are adapted to the place he occu- 
pies in society, and manners which indicate a 


‘liberal edugation and training. The tact of the 


English people in this respect is very nice, and 
even the brilliancy of the most elevated rank 
rarely leads their judgment astray. Though 
George IV. was called by the ‘‘upper ten” the 
“finest gentleman of his kingdom,” yet the 
masses by no means endorsed that opision. Let 
@ man of the highest birth step aside in conduct, 
in manner, or even in the etiquette imposed by 
his position, you will soon hear the popular re; 
mark, “Though a lord he is no gentleman.” 
Tn this country a man is recognized as a gentle 
man, whatever his position or means, provided 
he is a true man—true to himself, true to his 
fellows. Wealth with us does not gild brutish 
manners, nor descent blind the popular judg- 
ment to individual defects. ‘ 





Far May.—Henry Giles says “that there is 
something cordial about a fat man; everybody 
likes hire and he likes everybody.” This is trues 

“cotton” to the Falstaffs, and cut the 
“Jean and hungry Cassiusses” of this world. 
There is a reason for this preference. Who ever 
heard of a fat man murdering a fellow-being, or 
getting his livelihood as a professional burglaz 
or a highwayman! Two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of flesh is ample security for good 
behaviour and a certificate of good character. 





Sompotancr.—A wag writes that somnolen- 
cy may be removed, by involving yourself in a 
lawsuit endangering your whole property. So 
long as your casd remains undecided, you will 
have little inclination to sleep. 

— Horr 

Coronation.—The emperor of Russia in- 
tends to be crowned during the present summer. 
‘The ceremony will be an imposing one. 





Locouorron.—In New York there are twenty 
four different lipes of omnibusses, and five lines 
of city railroad, all doing a good business. 


Tae Bata.—Dr. Hall is inflexibly opposed 
to cold water bathing and hard water. Shudder- 
ing hydropathists must regard him as a heretic. 





HOW HE DORs #1. 

Bill Dibbles is a very well-dressed young man, 
moves in good company, drives fast livery horses, 
enjoys all the pleasares of the town that a gen- 
deman may enjoy without derogation, and yet 

- it is well known that he has just sufficient in- 
come to pay his hotel and laundry bills, and 
keep up his credit with his tailor. “How he 
does it” is a mystery to the great wortd of Bos- 
ton, which is naturally bound to know 
body’s business. Happening to be in Dibbles’s 
confidence, we shall venture to reveal his secret. 
1t is a very simple one, and may benefit some of 
the fast young men of this wicked generation. 

Bill Dibbles’s fortune, then, consists of one 
twenty-dollar gold piece. It is = real lucky 
penny. He has had it these three years—ever 
since he came of age, indeed. It is worth st 
least twenty thousand dollars to him. For in- 
stance, he goes into a stationer’s to buy half a 
dozen sheets of paper; out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece'to pay for it. 

“Will you change this?” says Bill. “fm 
sorry Y’ve nothing smaller. Please give me 
gold and silver—I'm shy of paper money.” 

“Can’t do it, my dear sir; haven’t got the 
change in the store. But it’s no conseqaence— 
any time when you’re passing.” 

How carelessly Bill lounges into « eonftetion- 
er’s and orders a strawberry ice cream. The 
pretty girl at the counter fs doomed te witness 
the exhibition of that inexorable gold piece, 
smallingly declines to change it ; and Bill, invited 
to.call and settle when he is passing, lounges 
out of the establishment as nonchalantly as he 
entered it. 

Bill scorns to be reputed mean. Wher ke ts 
dining in company st-Parker’s, he always insists 
on paying his share, and out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece. Of course nobody can change 
it, Equally certain is it that the credit of a nan 
who never bas anything less than twenty dellars 
in his pocket, is beyond suspicion. For him the 
livery stable keeper puts the fastest nag to the 
best buggy ; for him the boot black pats an extra 
polish on the French calfskin ; for him the artist 
in hair gives a more vigorous touch to. his cham- 
pooing fingere—they are all paid in the same 
coin: or rather by a sight of the same coin 
‘What a contemptuous, sarcastic smile does Bill’s 
aristocratic lip wear when he is told that they 
cannot change that twenty-dellar gok piece! 
How he pities some people’s poverty! How he 
complains—the hypocrite!—of the annoyance 
these repeated refusals cause him! We verily 
believe that if he is ever married, that twenty- 
dollar piece will be tendered to the clergyman 
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with a request that he will return half of it. Of 
course the clergyman wont be able to do it, and 
the gold will retarn to the pocket of Bill’s white 
vest. Ef Bill isn’t a financier, we don’t know 
who fs. 





DOG AND MAX, 

Reynedds, the prolific dramatist, once pro 
duced a musical afterpiece at Drury Lane, call- 
ed “The Caravan: or, the Driver and his Dog.” 
‘The music was good, anti it had profitable run. 
‘The chief atwraction of the picco was a dog, 
mepned Carlo. Onc day, Sheridan, being then 
manager, went to seo the performance of this - 
wonderful dog. As he catered the green room, 
Dignum (who: played in the piece) said to him, 
with a woful countenance : 

“ Bir, there is mo guarding against iMness ; it 
is truly lamentable te stop the run of a success- 
ful piece like this, but reatly—” 

“ Really what?” exclaimed Sheriden, inter 
rupting him. 

Tam so wewell,” continwed Dignum, “that 
I really cannot go'on longer tham to-night.” 

“Te that ali?” oxclaimed Sheridan. “ My 
dear fellow, you frightened me; I thought you 
wete going to say the dog was taken ill” 





Yowa.—There must be “tall Hing” in Iows. 
A friend writes from there, that going out a few 
days since a short distance from home, he found 
a six barrelled revolver, a hunting knife, a pair 
of boots, and the dead bodies of eight wolves 
laying beside them, fndicating that some person 
had shot six with his revolver, destroyed two 
with his knife, and then became a victim to the 
remainder. 





Havans.—The Cubans seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Paul Jullien and Patti reaped arich 
harvest. The theatres are doing well, a gymna- 
sium for ladies and gentlemen has been opened, 
Godard is still giving balloon ascensions, and « 
panorama of the burning of Covent Ganien 
Theatre is on exhibition. 





‘Will some one sranet of 8 res tell oa Poe Mr. Bailoa 
cam afford to give one reading matter 
‘all of which be pays for), in cach number of bis Dollar 
ine, or twetve hundved pages of excellent and em- 
tertaining miscellany for one doller per annum? There 4 
but one other magazine in the country which equals Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly in circalation. nor is this to be won- 
dered at while it is afforded at so lows price.—Machias 
Democrat. 





Diawonps.—Diamonds are looking up in 
Paris, having advanced twenty-five per cent. 
The Russian agents are buying them up for the 
lndies-of St. Petersburg. 


EOFVOR’S ‘TABS. 


OFF WITH THE BEARDS! 

‘This was the cry of Peter the Great of Rassia, 
who, in a moment of litdeness, perfectly inex- 
Plicable, commeneed a war on the beards of his 
subjects, which lasted more than sixty years. 
‘The illustrious legislater, soldier, ship carpenter 
and admiral, as the starting-point of his crusade, 
caused to be engraven in brass the following 
sentence—Boroda licknaia tiogota (the beard is a 
wseless embarrassment). The great obstacle 
Alexiovitch encountered in his attempted re- 
forms was attachment to aucient usages. This 
tenacity still characterizes the party of the old 
Rassians—the Raekolnicks ; many of them, 
principally among the Cossacks, woubi prefer 
the loss of life to that of the cherished beard. 
Thus the common metaphorical expression in 
Waakeedom, to signify to 2 man that he has 
been taker! in, “ you have been shaved,” in Rus- 
sia expresses the most terrible indignity that can 
Ddefall a maa. 

Peter the Great seelag how mach importance 
Is subjects paid to the preservation of their 
beards, ordered them to cet them off. Did he 
wish, like an anctent legislater of imperious 
spirit, the enemy of half measures, to accustom 
his Muscovites to discipline by the severity of 
this initiatory sacrifice? However that may be, 
if Peter’s prohibition were not inspired by this 
motive, he at least knew bow to replenish his 
finances from the resistance he encoantered. If 
you were a fanctionary of the court or city, s 
trader or a merchant, you were taxed, for wear- 
ing beard or mustachios, owe huadeed rablee— 
shout cighty dollars; the eitinens, servants of 
the boyards, paid about sixty rublee—eny about 
forty-eight dollers; the inhabitants of Moscow, 
thirty rublee—about twenty-four dellare; while 
the peasants, every time they passed the barriers 
of @ city, gave two denqwi—ebout four cents. 
The receipt was a token, er coin, which it was 
quite .well fee those who had paid the tax to 
keep about them. Wo to the poor fellow who 
neglected to comply with the regulations! The 
officers of the guard were pitiless, and his beard 
fell under the huge shears with which they were 
armed. The white bearded senators of Rome, 
when their hirsute appendages were tweaked by 
the invading Gauls, suffered not more internal 
anguish than did the poor peasants who came to 
Peter’s gate, glorious as goats, and went away 
like shorn lambs. There are fanatics in this 
country who would gladly see Congress come 
down as severely as did some of our colonial 
legislatures on the style of wearing the hair, and 
sweep away lovelocks, imperials and mustachios 
in one fell syoop.  scissers! 


Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her pre- 


.decesser. In 1728 an ordimance of Peter II. 


permitted peasants and farmers to wear their 
beards, but the tax of fifty rubles for other per- 
sens was maintained under pain of penal labor. 
A wkase of the Express Anne made the tax om 
beards universal, and increased its amount. 
Many left their country—fiying like the hare— 
rather than give up their chin-tufts. We doubt 
whether the attachment to this natural decora- 
tion of the haman face divine ever led to such 
sa. tiflces among any other people. Peter III. 
‘was prepering to war against beards with greater 
ferocity, when Catherine II. deprived him of his 
throne of life, and restored to the nation the 
privilege of wearing their hair as they liked. 
The exiles, who had “tarried at Jericho,” now 
eame back to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Is not the haman hair regarded as the seat of 
honor? Many a man who has made no objec. 
tion to fosing his-head, has enjoined it on the 
executioner not to injure his beard. The most 
daring thing that the First Consul Bonaparte did 
‘was to cut off the queues of his soldiers in Egypt. 
‘When we guarantee a man’s safety, we promise 
that “not a hair of his head shall be injured.” 
Yet how many of us seem to take an especind 
delight, like Peter the Great of Rasela, in flour- 
ishing the shears and razor? 





Arrrcrina Casz.—The Dayton Gazette 
tells an affecting story of a farmer who, while 
selling a load of wheat at adollar a bushel in that 
city, burst into tears. The owner of the mill was 
touched, and kindly inquired the cause of his 
grief. ‘Sympathy ” was too much for him, and 
bursting into a tremendous “boo-hoo,” he re- 
plied: “My son John could have got a dollar 
and seventy-five cents a bushel for this very wheat 
two months ago |” 





Hontine anp Fisnine.—lt is a canon of 
the Catholic Church, it is said, that hunters have 
generally been great sinners, and fishermen pi- 
ous. Isaac Walton aaks a blessing on all who 
are “lovers of virtue and go‘an angling.” 

to 

Partantanorr.— There are two kinds of 
philanthrepiste—those-who talk and those who 
act: the former belfeve in good advice, the later 
in dimes and dinners. 





Tax Use or Travsi.—One of the most im- 
portant uses of travel is not #0 much to make us 
know what we see before us, as what we leate 
behind us. 


SMUGGLERS AND SMUGGLING. 

All men are by instinct free traders, and there 
ate few, except honest tradespeople, who do not 
sympathize at heart with smugglers, and secretly 
chuckle over their evasions of the revenue laws. 
This is particularly the case in Enrope, where 
duties are oppressively heavy, where each state 
is surrounded by a cordon of custom house offi- 
cers, and where, even, there are imposts levied 
on goods passing from town to country in the 
same state. As a matter of course there is a 
great deal of smuggling—excessive duties acting 
as a stimulus and preminm on fraudulent dealers. 
In France the smugglers are particularly active, 
and the sympathy of the people materially aids 
them. Almost incredible stories are told of the 
ingenuity of French smugglers on the northern 
frontier. Some of the drivers of the diligences 
have boen known to deal in double pannels, har- 
nesses lined with lace, and cushions stuffed with 
costly fabrics. Beets have been hollowed ont 
and filled with tobacco. We remember reading 
of a funeral procession, conducted in grand style, 
where the coffin was filled with cigars; and par- 
ticularly of the passage across the Belgian fron- 
tier of a false general in fall uniform, followed 
by his staff, all of them glittering with embroid- 
ery, and covered with ribbons and crosses, 80 
that the custom house troops, drawn up in line, 
presented arma, and without instituting the usual 
search, allowed three carriages, filled with silks 
aud smugglers, to pass their guard. 

Most of the smugglers in France make great 
use of well-trained dogs, and their enemies, the 
custom house officers, follow their example. 
Packages of silks and lacings are lashed to the 
backs of these animals, and over them is placed 
a curious sort of defence. A two-tined steel 
fork is strapped on each side of the dog, the 
points projecting beyond his head, and the shafts, 
from his nose to his tail, furnished with long, 
carved, cutting knife-blades. Thus equipped, 
he is Inunched on his career, and goes directly 
to some point where he has been well fed and 
caressed, and where confederates are ready to 
receive him. The defensive armor worn by 
these dogs is a complete protection against any 
but a very well-trained dog. If an untrained 
mastiff attacks the smaggler’s dog, he is almost 
sure to be spitted alive. An old, well-trained 
custom house dog, however, knows how to oper- 
ate successfully. He attacks the smuggler’s dog 
in the rear; catches him by the hind leg and 
holds him fast till his master comes up. The 
latter immediately kills the contrabandist’s dog, 
and then cuts off one of his paws as trophy, 
which serves as an evidence in obtaining the 
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reward, The smugglers and their enemies also 
use dogs for another purpose. They attach 
themselves to the animals by stout cords or 
straps, reaching from their belts to the dogs’ 
collars, and are thus dragged over the ground 
with much greater velocity than they could ob- 
tain by their own unaided efforts. In the vast 
plains of the Artois smuggling is ordinarily car- 
tied on by squads of cavalry, flanked by akir- 
mishers. When the mounted custom house offt- 
cial attacks their cavalcades, a murderous males 
is not unfrequently the result. 

The smugglers of the north of France live in 
troops and march in bands, each band having its 
leader, whose supremacy is based on innumer- 
able proofs of intelligence and audacity. He is 
almost always what is termed in slang phrase, a 
“hard ticket,”—perhaps an old smuggler, who 
has learned how to baffle gendarmes and guards, 
and who knows how to tread the path the law 
has never discovered by night or by day. His 
followers place entire confidence in him, and 
surrender their liberty and fortune to his keep- 
ing; and these men very rarely betray their 
trust. A true and fall account of smaggiers 
end smuggling on the continent of Europe 
would be as readable and exciting as the most 


thrilling romance. 





No Joxz.—The Montpelier (Vt.) Freeman 
says that at a social gathering in that vicinity, 
lately, a young gentleman had the task of “gee 
ting a wife” imposed upon him during the even- 
ing’s amusement, and with a young lady went 
through a moek ceremony, as they both supposed, 
of being married ; but after the motions had been 
gone through with, it was discovered that the 
person who married them was a real justice, and 
the matrimonial knot could not be untied! The 
parties are satiefied with their bargain, but are 
considerably nettled at the manner in which they 
were launched upon the sea of matrimony. 


+2 + ___— 


Booxsetime.—The book trade of Boston has 
increased 25 per cent. over the average of the last 
five years, and the business for 1855 amounted 
to $5,500,000. 





Awrout.—Rogers, in his Table Talk,” has 
left on record that he saw several girls—mere 


children—going to the gallows for having par 
ticipated in the Lord George Gordon riots. 





Brrpra.—Binding in all of its varieties neatly 
done at this office, at the lowest rates, and in the 
shortest period of time. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


COULDN'T STAND Fr. 

A farmer and his wife of our acquaintance 
Bired a respectable young man to work for them, 
and, as is usual in our agricultural towns, the 
employed dined at their table. The lady was 
very polite, and as the young man was supposed 
to be bashful, was constantly pressing him to 
take another cake, another slice of pudding, 
@tc., etc. At last, one day, after the usual solic- 
itations, to the reply, “‘ Do have another piece of 
pie, Mr. ——,” he roared out, “No, I wont, I 
tell ye !—and ye noedn’t ask me. You'll spile 
my digestion—yon will. I’ve eaten ’begut twice 
@a much as is good for me a’ready. Every day 

u’ve been comin’ that game on me!—but I 
‘wont stand it; and if you don’t leave off, I'll 
leave to once—I will. I s’pose you think I don’t 
know anything about the organs of the stum- 
mick ; but I’ve been to the ’cademy tu quarters, 
and studied physiology, and I aint agoin’ to kill 
myeelf for no white man or woman, if I du get 
sixteen dollars a month and board.” It is need- 
less to add that, after this explosion, he was 
never subjected to similar treatment. 





Tae Remains or 4 Hano.—The remains of 
General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, were 
lately removed from the tomb under St. Paul’s 
Church, to be deposited in the grave of the 
Warren family at Forest Hills Cemetery, Rox- 
bury. Tho cranium was found in a state of pre- 
servation, and an aperture showed where the 
fatal ball had entered. The bullet, by the way, 
is still carefully preserved in this city. 





Svox 1s Lirz!—The street philosopher saith, 
“The boy on foot cannot bear to see the boy 
who is riding. Aud so it is with envy of a 
larger growth. We are always crying out ‘whip 
behind !’ in the miserable hope of seeing some 
hanger-on, more fortunate than ourselves, knock- 
ed off his perch.” 





A Cuanczt.—They have substituted horses 
for males on the Sixth Avenue Railroad, New 
York city. The long-eared quadrupeds will be 
giad of the change. They have departed; but 
they have left a good many traces behind. 





Bovquers.—It requires art and taste to make 
up a beautiful bouquet. Without an eye for the 
harmony of color, the most beautiful flowers 
may be grouped together without effect. 





Tavs 11 1s.—The heart that beats for no wo- 
man isa niche without a statue, 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

We have seldom met in works of fiction with 
® more touching incident than the following, 
which actually occurred a few days since in our 
own State: A young man, who was convicted 
of bigamy at Newburyport last spring, lately 
served out the term of punishment for which he 
was sentenced. At the railroad station he was 
met by his first wife, who took him with her, 
gave him a new suit of clothes, and presented 
him with three hundred dollars, which she had 
earned since the period of his desertion. They 
left together for their former home, in New 
Hampshire. We cannot believe that the gener- 
osity, the truly Christian forgiveness, the rich 
confidence of this noble woman, will fail to re- 
deem the heart of the erring man on whom 
these treasures were bestowed. Let us believe, 
for the honor of human nature, that this “angel 
of the household” will be rewarded, even here 
on earth, for her trust and her affection. 





A Divemma.—When the ship Meredith was 
discovered to be leaking, an Irish sailor was 
employed at the pump—but first looked over the 
rail to see how high the water was on the side 
of the vessel. After pumping an hour, he took 
another peep over the side, and finding the vee- 
sel was four inches deeper than when he began, 
he shouted, “ Arrah, now, captain dear, I shall 
soon pump the sea fall at this rate; for I have 
raised it four inches already !” 





Lirgrary.—Surely, the lecturing mania is at 
its height. A lady in New York has been lec- 
taring on dancing, with illustrations. She prob- 
ably borrowed her idea from Dan Rice: 

“You wheel about and turn about, 


And do fis 0; 
And every time you wheel about 
You jump Jim Crew. 7 





Srmrrvarisu.—Humboldt, the great Ger- 
man philosopher, is down on the spirit-rappers 
rather heavily. He writes that he has a “holy 
horror of pine wood spiritualism.” Some things 
have been done in Boston that world make him 


open his eyes. 


Parser —The cost of manufacturing a year’s 
sapply of printing paper for the United States, 
independent of labor and rags, is estimated at 
$4,000,000. This gives us a lively idea of the 
literary character of our country. 








Rermep Crvetty.—By the ancient laws of 
Hangary, a man convicted of bigamy was con- - 
demned to live with both wives in the same house. 
The crime was in consequence extremely rare. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Pasteboard from beet-root is now manufaetured 
in France. 

Louis Napoleon’s baby is enrolled as a grena- 
dier in the guard. 

The affairs of Italy were tartly debated in the 
Peace Congress, at Paris. 

At the recent great naval review in the British 
waters, the Cukoo, a war steamship, was special- 
ly assigned for the use of the press. 

The plate and other decor@tions of the table, 
wow owned by the city of Paris, are said to be 
worth from eight to ten millions of francs. 

The court of Rome is seduloasly endeavoring 
to obtain from the government of Tuscany a 
concordat similar to the one lately granted by 
Austria. 

It ts said that Prince Oecar, third son of the 

ing of Sweden, is to marry the Princess Mary 
of bridge, and is about to go to London to 
geek her. . 

Postage stamps, similar to those in England, 
France and America, have just been introduced 
into Sweden, and a universal rate of postage 
established. 

France has been called on to interfere in Mex- 
ico, for the protection of the property of the 
Catholic Church, recently seized by ident 
Comonfort. 

England is at present distracted by a contro- 
‘versy as to whether Penn was or was not an hon- 
estman. That there should bea split about a 
pen is not very surprising. 

Rabies, or hydrophobia has got among the 
deer in some of the nglish parks, and, it is fear- 
ed, will depopulate them. insborough Park, 
near Barnsley, has lost 100 head. 

Among the victims of typhus fever at Odessa 
were, in one week, twelve army surgeons and 
four physicians, of whom two were Americans, 
who made preparations to return home. 

The number of students in the Russian uni- 
versities has hitherto been limited by law. The 
Emperor Alexander has just signalized his zeal 
for the welfare of his subjects by removing this 
restriction. 

The London News lately said in a leader on 
the adulteration of food, so common in the Great 
Metropolis, ‘‘ with all the wealth of the world at 
our call, there are very few in this metropolis who 
can get a glags of pure water to drink or a bit of 
genuine breall to eat!” 

Mr. Daniel Cameron, who was elected repre- 
sentative for the digging district of Woolshed, 
shaotralia, had the compliment paid to him by 
his supporters of having the horse he rode on at 
the time of the contest shod with shoes of solid 
gold. He was also presented with £1500. 

The French paper La Presse has the largest 
cireniatine of any, paper in aay Is has never 

rinted less than 9500 copies, its largest cir- 
Elation, during the revolutionary tronbles of 
1848, was 63,869 copies. Its circulation last year 
‘was 42,646 copies, or 16,852,498 stamped sheets, 
on which the stamp duty amounted te 1,296,606 
frames, or nearly $250,000. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Ttaly has on ares of 129,000 squate miles, and 
& population of 25,000,000. 

Sardinia’s particpiation in the Eastern war ha 
cost her about 75,000,000 francs. 

The entire wealth of England is estimated st 
£3,700,000,000. 

A poem on ublished in St. Petersbarg, 
praisee all the combatants, 

The Czar of Russia has taken off the prohiti- 
tion which prevented the Russian nobles from 
visiting France, 

here bow semaine 16. India but cae sate 
state of any consid le magnitude, 
Hyderabad, in the Decean. ‘ 

The Ottoman electric telegraph between Cor- 
stantinople and Shumia is now open fer the 
transmission of private despatches. 

In 1825 the king of Sardinia decreed that 
one should be allowed to read and write who was 
not in possession of 1500 livres—about $200. 

Miss Hosmer, of Watertown, is now moitl- 
ing at Rome a statue of Beatrice Cenci, as she 
appeared on the evening before her execution. 

‘The Greeks are largely cultivating land in ani 
about Jerusalem, p! olive and melbery 
trees, and building silk mills. 

The Emperor Napoleon has purchased an ex: 
tensive pioce of mad between i Cloud sod 

nt Valerien, for purpose erecting & 
mode farm. | 

A Swedish laity, described as 4 
beantifal voice, has been singing in the north of 
Germany, and is shortly to appear st the Open 
in Berlin, as Queen of ‘Right in the Zaal 

‘Mr. Hawthorne, author of the “Scarlet ae 


such as could never be broken. 
The Irish he; to America has again 
me Le aig 
le ing emigrants” sre seen oct: 
ing to the none to embark for the land of 
freedom. 
‘A tunnel under the Mersey, from Birkenbesd 
. It would, ss at 


to Liverpool is p: 
‘les in I 
two miles in ” 


a 


Fe 


ent , be i 
which about three-quarters of a mile wo! 
made under the river. 

The Pinster Canal, which bas been in coarse 
of construction for miany years for account of the 
Russian government, is ai length completed 
has just been open: This canal allows of wa" 
interrupted communication between the Dnieper 
and the Bug. a 

Queeti Victorfa has commanded Mr. Bigg, 
well known anatomical mechanician, to coastrect 
artificial arms and legs for nine Crimean ae 
whose severe mutilation attracted her notice dar 
ing recent visite-to the hospitals of 
and Chatham. 5 cokes 

‘Pienber in France is dyed by various 
being mixed with water, and ponred over by 
root of the tree. The sap is the medium t aot 
which the fluid is conveyed. It forms a kind € 
deficate pump, up the artery particles 
with great rapidity. 


RECOBD-OF. RAR TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


eee are twelve thousand Jews in New York 
ity. 

Bayard Taylor is engaged on a Cyelopsdia of 
Modern Travel, which is to be finished in June. 

A little girl at East Boston recently died from 
the excess of exertion in jumping rope. 

The Holiday Street Theawe in Baltimore has 
been sold to Mr. Greacon, for $32,000. 

Louisville, Ky., has voted bya majority of 805 
$0 license tavern and coffee houses. 3 

The manufacture of cotton seed oil has been 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Tho citizens of Roxbury, Maes., are to be tax- 
ed $125,360 the coming year. 

Over $1,700,060’ are annually spent if Rew 
Orleans for lottery tickets. 

The Fonrierite colony, in Switzerland, is now 
broken up. 

Thete are in the United States 715 churches 
belonging to the Quakers, and the number of 
Bite ts ie estimated at 233,000. 

A model judge “out South’ forgot the di 
fixed by Taw for the court to begin on, and ‘snod 
himself twenty-five dollars for the oversight. 

A man, named Kéward Caton, was fined $10 
fm Albany, lately, for attempting to commit eut- 
aide by jumping into the river. 

The former residence of John Jacob Astor, in 
Broadway, New York, is im process of demoli- 
‘don, to:make room for a brown stone structure. 

‘Work has been resumed upon the fortification 
at Fort Knox, in Buc! rt, Maine, under the 
euperintendency of Lieut. J. D. Kurtz. 

Tourists are arriving at Niagara Falls in large 
tumbers, the hotels are filling up, and the place 
has resumed a summer-like activity. e 

The editor of an Ohio paper publishes the 
‘names of his subscribers who pay up promptly, 
sunder the head of “ Legion of Honor.’ 

‘The peasantry in some parts of France believe 
4mplicitly in sorcery, and there is no lack of de- 
signing ves who turn their credulity to ac- 
count by pretending to be magicians. 

It is a good sign of the times that two comr 
missioners from South Carolina are in New York, 
to examine the school system, with a view of es 
tablishing a similar one in their own State. f 

Advices from Turks Island and Key West 
represent the prospects for a bountiful yield of 

It as unusually promising. One hundred thou- 
sand bushels is the estimate for Key West. 

A boy and a girl, respectively six and eight 

of age, who bed been lost for upwards of 
ten days at Altoona, Pa., were recently found in 
the woods, dead, lying side by side. : 
Rev. T. H. Stockton, of Baltimore, proposes 
20 publish the Bible in’ saparate volumes—each 
of ae inspired writers’ productions being in 
separate volume. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the number of 
hats annually sold in New York is not far from 
7,500,000, and the annual sales of this descrip- 
tion of merchandize, exclusive of straw goods, 
‘amount to at leagt $8,000,000. _ 


Relief continnes to be sept to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Cape de Verd Islands. 

During the past year the Am. Tract Society 
has received $413 101 in counterfeit money. 

The contemptible crime of bigamy seams to 
be spreading aver the country. ae 

The old bell of the Philadelphia State Honse 
is now used for the fire alarm. 

Hon. E. G. Squier has received the medal 
of the French Geographical ay : 

A hollow tooth is defined by science to.be an 
“aching void.” 

There are 66,162 volumes of public documents 
for three years only, in the Ohio State House. 

Fast men, like fast rivers, are generally the 
shallowest, it is said. : 

Beware of letting stewed les stand teo 
in glazed jars—they ase nee 

Geometry doesn’t teach us to square the circle 
of our acqnaintance. 

The Portuguese of New York have subscribed 
& sum of nearly $2000 for the benefit of their 
suffering brethren at the Cape Verd Islands. 

Dr. Breckenridge says that it is the tharacter- 
istic of Kentuckians net to promise much, but 
that they always perform what they promise. 

Accounts from all parts of New Jersey 
in stating that the prospects of a large ial of 
peaches were never baster than at preset. 

Common schools sre rapidly increasing in 
North Carolina, and were attended last year by 
120;000 scholars, against 19,000 in 1840. 

The Zanesville Courier says it is reported that 
‘very gfeat losses of sheep have occurred in’Ohio 
this winter, and predicts that it will affect the 
wool crep. 

Dr. Orville Dewey has donated the earnings 
of his last winter’s lecteres to his native ) 
to be expended in planting shade trees along its 
atrects. ; 

The town of Weonsocket, R. I., with a popu- 
lation of six thousand, has a ban! capital of 
one million and forty thousand do! cap 
tal larger, in proportion, than New York city. 

‘What contributed mest to bring Asculapins 
into vogue as 8 physician, was his luckily meet- 

a man that his friends were going to inter, in 
wi dhe found some remains of life, and whom 
he restored to perfect health. 

"Phe American Publishers’ Circular says that 
G. P. R. James, setting down into a steadfast 
adenirer of free acres and .broad fields, has in- 
veated Iargely in western lands, and remains for 
the present in the United States. 

The Aechne Oe rs that one Stove stan. 
factory in city is filling an order 180 
stoves to go to Tarkey. se herent of Se Ene 
fan enjoy the pleasure of eating 
Socked oan Vabbeo stove. 

At Hamilton, Canada, Mrs. McIntyre, « poor 
wider, recently recovered £100 from a ‘wealthy 
death of her only child, a boy 
of eleven years, who was killed by falling into a 
eller belonging to the defendant, on « public 
atreot—thore .heimg no vailing for the protection 
of passengers. ‘ ee 


100 
Merry Making. 


Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife? 
Kase he is 2 deal-planer. 

A grocer in Dublin advertises whiskey for 
sale, “ drunk by his late majesty.” * 

‘Why is a crack in the wall like Isaac Walton 
the angler? Because it’s a fissure. 

A servant girl left her place the other day, be- 
cause she had to drink brown sugarin her coffee. 
‘ The man “who stood upon triffes” has been 
blown away. 

‘Woman's “ Empire State” is matrimony. 
Here she is always in the majority—always 
reigns and sometimes storms. 

An Irishman trying to put out a ight with 
his fingers, ried care Och, monde, t wn a 
wick’s in it.” 

The man who took passage on the wings of 
the morning returned on the shades of night 
He is doing well. 

Ge stady of mankind is man,” sa: 
Pope; but the popular study is how to m: 
money out of him. 

‘Why may a chemist and a mountebank both 
be females? Because one is an Ann Eliza (anal- 
yxer) and the other a Charlotte Ann (chariatan). 
‘To catch mice, place sweetmeats in your 
mouth on going to bed, and ar mouth 
wide open. When you feel the of the 
mouse, bite ! 

A father being applied to for the reaeon of his 
son’s absence from school, the schoolmuster re- 
eared the following intelligent reply: “ Kept- 

metogoataterin.”” 


a Doing unto thers as you would have other 
lo unto you—] lecting to r 
removii sn oerl treat pone bosrtat Reese 
shaving in retarn. 

A physician who was called to attend a rich 
patient, immediately said on entering the sick 
chamber, “My dear sir, allow me to examine 
Your purse,”—meaning pulse, of course.” 

An editor out West, who had been to see Mac- 
beth performed, winds up a criticism on the play 
with “ Shaks was a tramp.” The , 
‘We suppose, is a brick. - 

WE ans, wet is the pasties 12 “De sont 
wagon run away nrit de green horee, a: 
broke de axletree of de brick beuse what etands 
by de corner lamp-post across de telegraph.” 
‘Why are the ladies of the preseut day like the 
ipture? Because they foil not, 
neither do they spin yet Solomon in sll 
glory was not arrayed like one of them.” 

There is a boy about town who is so 
eyed that if he looks at a bottle his eyes 
regular cerk-ecrews, and draw the cork inetanter. 
He always imagines his nose to be a big building 
around the corner. 

A young lady who had not received so much 
@ttention trom the beaux as her female assoel- 
ates, said to her lover, “I told them I would 
wait antil the chaff had blown off, and then I 
sued pick up the wheas.” Smart compliment, 
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MERRY MAKING. 
| _ “What .is the best’drink for a edldier? Marc 
beer. 


Why is a deputy sheriff like the first Roman 
emperor! Because he’s a “ seiser.” 

Sidney Smith says the Anglo Saxon race was 
made for two purposes—to manufacture calico 
and steal land. 

The following question is now before the Ti- 
Hetudtum be Society: ‘Is it wrong to 
cheat a lawyer$” 


The doctor who operates for “cataracts” is 

going to Buffalo, to see if he can do anything 
the cataract at Niagara. 

We know a cher who, when speaking, 

constantly hammers the dock with bie fist, 16 

rivet the attention of his audience. 

& Ihdy hearing that the price of tallow had 
risen in) cousequence of the war, exclaimed, 
“What! do they fight by candle-light !” 

An honest Dutchman being asked how oftea 
be shaved, replied: “ en 8 week every 
day bat Soonday:; den I shafo effery day.” 

The man who “held an office” got tired sad 
let go for the Purpose of resting himself a short 
time, when the office got away, and has not bes 
heard from since. 

Jenkins says his brother, who edits a paper out 
‘West, is doing first rate. He has had two new 
hate within the three years. Jenkins is in- 
clined to take on airs. 

“T say, Mr. Impuder what are yo 
with your hand in my poe et” “Taxes 
pardon, mister, but in this here cold vether roa 
scarcely knows vere von puts his ’and.” 

New clothes are promoters of piety: 
The young lady with new bonnet or dres 
‘would not miss going to church for all the 
world. 

A landlady in Philadelphia, it is said, makes 
her pies so Tight that her lodgers can see to go 
to bed without « candle, after eating « moderate 
sized piece. 

wl a soft beng Jus Bhat aie 

with whom the ju just 
Thaking hands, to her father, Sep 's becanse 
it’s been greased so often,” growled the old gea- 
Weman. z 
~ “TI am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, 

“that Iam going’ to have a stiff neck.” “Not 
at all improbable, my dear,” replied her spouse, 
"T have seen strong symptoms of it ever since 
‘We were married.” 

* “Landlord,” said an exquisite, ‘can you 0- 
able me to realize from your culinary stores the 
pleasure of a few dulcet’ murphies, rendered im 
Roxioas by igneous martyrdom!” He asked for 


sweet potatoes. 

“Why don’t you buy.a mbob, and what- 
do-you-call-it your sidewalk with it suhag engi 
ing” asked one neighbor of another. “ " 
T Bain t no what'ehis-name to bay it with, 
replied fhe neighbor. 

A private of the Galway Rifles was recently 
standin sentry, when an obtcer, noticing Soa 

a charged 

Aghting. “Please sir’ the soldier replied, “was 


it not that you engaged met” 
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THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 





I wap been absent from home nearly a week, | turned across the yard to the inn door. As I 
collecting some old debts in the West Riding of | did so, I observed a shaggy and somewhat gaunt 
Yorkshire, and having succeeded perfectly to my | looking hound sitting just by the sill—having 
satisfaction, set out on my return—which I ex- | taken up his station there during my visit to the 
pected would occupy about two days—with a | stable. He was by no means handsome, for he 
considerable sum of money in my wallet. ; was both lean and rough; but, accustomed by 

It was a fine evening in the early part of May, | experience to judge of neither man nor beast en- 

when I alighted from my horse at the door of an | tirely by smoothness of coat or shapeliness of 
inn, where it was my intention to spend the night. | limb, I looked for some redeeming quality. 
Tt was a pleasant, comfortable-looking place It was there; and more than one, as I found. 
enough, with every sign of neatness and thrift | The gaunt limbs were sinewy and strong, the 
about it; and the prospect of a night’s enter- | rough coat concealed a frame of iron, the head 
tainment in such a place, after a long and hard | was well made, the countenance kind and good- 
day’s ride, was by no means an unwelcome one. | tempered, the eyes fine, bright, serious and intel- 
Landlord and hostler made their appearance | ligent; and they watched me with a wishful, 
simultaneously, and giving my horse to the lat- | contemplative glance as I crossed towards the 
ter, I requested mine host to provide me with an | door. I whistled to him; he brightened up, 
apartment, and let me have supper as soon a8 wagged his tail, and rising, came to meet me. 
might be. Just then, mine host appeared in the doorway. 

The first was at my service directly, and the “A fine dog, sir,” I said, stroking the head of 
second was promised in the space of a few min- my canine friend; “a fine dog. MayI ask if 
utes. The landlord conducted me to my room, | he belongs to you?” 
and there left me to attend to affairs below, while “No, sir; I never saw him till yesterday,” an- 
I proceeded to cleanse myself from the dust of | swered the landlord; ‘“‘and then he came into 
travel. A plenteous shower of cold water, a | the inn yard alone. He has made himeelf at 
supply of fresh linen from a small portmanteau | home about here since then; but ask whom I 
I carried with me, and a free use of that most con- | will, nobody seems to know anything about him. 
venient article, the clothes brash, soon combined | A fine dog, doubtless, as you say, sir; though, 
to renovate my entire appearance ; and thus re- | to be sure, not the handsomest as ever was. 
freshed, I descended the stairs to look after my | Will you have supper now, sir? It is quite 
horse. ready.” 

A visit to the stable door essured me that he I went in, the dog accompanying me as far as 
was well cared for, and in a few moments I re- | the door, where he took his seat again. As I 
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passed the threshold, an ill-looking fellow came 
out from the inn kitchen, and passed me, casting 
an evil glance at me as he did so. He was fol- 
lowed by a companion, of an appearance quite 
as unprepossessing as his own; and both went 
out. 

“Who were those persons?” I asked of the 
landlord, as he led the way to the cosy little par- 
lor, where my supper was prepared. 

“‘O—Jack Brown, and one of his fellows,” 
answered mine host; “a couple of the greatest 
rascals out of jail. I wonder what they are 
hanging about here for? Some mischief or 
other, I'll warrant me.” 

I had concluded my repast, and gone up to 
my bedroom, where I sat down by an open case- 
ment to watch, as I ever loved to do, the rising 
of the moon, when suddenly I heard the deep, 
angry growling of a dog, somewhere in the yard 
below. I looked down, but could see no dog 
about there. The hound which I had previously 
seen had disappeared from the doorway when I 
came up steirs. The sound that I heard now 
seemed, as I listened to it, to proceed from that 
part of the yard leading around the end of the 
inn; and now I had no doubt thas it came from 
the strange dog. It continued for a moment or 
two, intermingled with two or three sharp, quick 

* barks, and now the voices of men, uttering fierce 
threats, and not a few enraged oaths. The 
growls grew more angry, the voices of the men 
louder, when suddenly the landlord hastened out 
from the door, and around the corner. 

“ How now, Jack Brown, and you, Tom 
Hodge; what are you doing with that dog?” 
I heard him saying. “Better leave him alone, 
and clear out from this. I don’t want you hang- 
ing round here any longer. Here, pup.” 

Shortly after, as the landlord came up stairs, 
and stopped at my door to see if I required any- 
thing, I asked him the occasion of the disturb- 
ance I had heard. 

“0, the dog did not like Jack Brown’s teas- 
ing,” he said, “and so showed his teth. The 
hostlor said they had been tormenting hin—Jack 
Brown and his companion,—and when he threat- 
ened to fy at them, they got angry. I should 
not have cared much,” added mine host, “if he 
had given them something to remember him by 
—they deserve it.” 

It was perhaps half an hour after, when, sit- 
ting still by the casement, while the moon rose 
higher and higher, I saw coming into the inn 
yard, a boy, with a stealthy look about him. He 
looked about the place as he entered, and then 
walked slowly along and entered the door just 
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and he came out again, followed by the hound, 
who kept close to him, smelling at something 
which the boy carried in his hand, and which 
seemed to be used to coax him along. They 
went together around the corner of the inn, and 
disappeared. 

I sat two or three minutes thinking of the 
matter, and then, prompted by some suspicion 
scarcely defined at the moment, put on my hat, 
descended the stairs, and went out the door. 
Passing around the corner of the inn, I followed 
a path leading past the stablos and the kitchen 
garden of the inn. This path lay across a lage 
orchard beyond, and down by a brook running 
through the meadow farther on. The moon- 
light, though not very bright yet, slambered here 
in a silvery twilight among the trees, leaving 
their shadows undisturbed below. 

As I reached the orchard—which had no walt 
at the lower end—I could see through the trees 
down to the meadow; and there, crouched be- 
neath a large willow bending over the brcok, 
was a dark figure, which I took to be that of the 
boy; and that instant there was a dull splash in 
the water, as if something heavy had fallen in. 
I sprang forward to the spot, just as the boy had 
risen to his feet, and seized him by the arm. 

“What have you been doing?” I asked, very 
sternly. : 

He started, and attempted to elude my grasp ; 
then as I repeated my question, answered, in s 
half frightened, half sullen tone : 

“ Well, Jack Brown told me to do it !—and 
the dog didn’t belong to any one.” 

I let go his arm, threw off my coat, and sprang 
into the brook, while he ran away. The water 
was nearly as high as my head here; and strag- 
gling in it, for life, was the hound, with a great 
stone, attached by a cord to his neck, holding 
him down. 

In an instant I had seized the stone in both 
hands; and as I lifted it with main strength, the 
dog rose slowly to the surface, with feeble and 
convulsive efforts. Between being half stran- 
gled and half drowned, it was as much as he 
could do to crawl up on the bank, while I laid 
the stone there; and as I drow out my knife to 
cut the cord, he lay down exhausted upon the 
turf. Poor fellow! he licked my hand gratefully 
while I was doing it. 

Some fragments of raw meat lay here on the 
grass. I understood now. The boy had enticed 
him hither with these, and fastening the stone to 
his neck while he was eating, had let the stone 
slide into the water, and so pulled the dog in 
after it. It was fortunate for the young rascal 


below my window. Some few moments elapsed, | that he was not within reach of justice, or I 
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should have administered it with compound inter- 
est then. However, as the hound was safe, I 
cared less about the matter; and that he was 
safe, there was no doubt; for after a few mo- 
ments he arose, and moving off a step or two, 
slowty shook the water from his shaggy sides. 
Now I patted and caressed him, and with mate 
eloquence he returned my caresses, showing his 
gratitude in every possible way, for the deliver- 
ance he had received at my hands. 

I took my coat on my arm, and together we 
proceeded to retarn to the inn. My canine com- 
panion and myself entered my sleeping apart- 
ment. There was a fire blazing cheerily on the 
hearth, and going quickly up to it, the dog laid 
down before it, and stretched himself out at ease, 
with his huge muzzle resting upon his paws, and 
his wishful eyes watching me. 

It was not yet ten, but I was weary with my 
day’s ride, and my wet garments were not over- 
comfortable; accordingly, I prepared to retire. 
The hound kept his place on the warm hearth. 
I thought he seemed partial to his quarters, and 
was inclined to let him stay; but willing to let 
him take his choice I opened the door, and call- 
ed him towards it. He rose slowly, came for- 
ward a few steps, and then paused, looking earn- 
estly in my face, with a glance that seemed to 
beg permission to remain. 

“Good!” I said, “you shall stay if you like.” 
I shut the door, the dog took up his station again 
by the hearth, and I betook myself to my pillow. 

It was broad day when I awoke again, after 
night of uninterrupted slumber; and the first 
thing my waking glances met was my friend, 
the hound, sitting quietly by the hearth, waiting 
for me to rise. Iwas glad to see him. The 
memory of the scenes of the previous evening 
inclined me to look upon him with affection; 
and I am quite sure he returned it, for he show- 
ed his sentiments to the best of his ability, in his 
dog-like but eloquent fashion. We bade each 
other a very cordial good morning, and then I 
proceeded to make myself ready for breakfast. 

Meeting mine host below, I gave him an ac- 
count of last evening’s events, which consider- 
ably incensed him. Breakfast was ready, and 
as soon as I had despatched it, I ordered my 
horse to be brought round; for I'wished to re- 
sume my journey as early as possible. 

Meanwhile, the hound kept close beside me, 
wherever I went; and seemed, by his actions, to 
know that I was about to take my departure. I 
could not be insensible to the eloquent though 
mute signs of interest and affection which he 
displayed. As I mounted my horse, he looked 
up earnestly in my face, wagged his tail, and 
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uttered a low whine. He said, in everything but 
words, “Take me with you.” 

“Landlord,” said I, as I was ready, at the 
very last second, to ride off, “‘ since this dog has 
no legitimate master, and for the protection you 
have afforded him you would henceforth have 
the right to that name, I am willing to pay you 
a fair sum if you will let me have him.” 

“Why, bless your heart !” answered the good ' 
bumored host, “I don’t know who’s a right to 
him if you haven’t; for didn’t you save his life 
last night? Ho’s yours, sir, if you will take 
him ; and you are quite welcome to hi 1.” 

With these considerations, then, the dog be- 
came mine, and I rode off, while he, keeping 
beside me, frolicked around at every step with 
unmistakable demonstrations of pleasure. 

At noon we stopped at an inn to take a brief 
hour’s rest and food, and were soon again on our 
way. I intended to ride no later than five or 
six o’clock; and, at that time, coming up to a 
pleasant, comfortable, cheerful-looking inn, I 
dismounted again. The landlord was polite, 
attentive—even eagor, I thought, to please me. 
The attendants—though I saw but one or two— 
were civil and decent-looking ; the accommods- 
tion all that could be desired. An excellent 
repast was spread before me, of which I partook 
with relish; and directly afterwards, visited my 
horse, in the stable, as was my custom. He was 
making a comfortable supper, and seeing him 
well taken care of, I left him. 

Returning to the house, I missed my dog, for 
the first time that day, from my side. He had 
come out with me, bat I saw nothing of him 
now. 

“ Where is he, I wonder?” I said to the land- 
lord, who stood on the steps. 

“0, he is somewhere near, I dare say,” he 
answered, “and will make his appearance soon.” 

‘We went in, and presently I ascended to my 
chamber. The landlord soon after coming up, 
stopped in as he was passing, and I took the 
opportunity to ask him some questions concern- 
ing the neighborhood, which, though rather un- 
settled, seemed a pleasant one, with a great deal 
of fine scenery. He very readily entered into 
conversation, and soon, by a natural turn, my 
own journey, and several other general matters 
connected with myself and my business, were 
touched upon. Nodding towards a small table 
near, whereon my pistols lay, he said : 

“T see you go armed. That is well in these 
times. Handsome little things ; may I take the 
liberty to look at them ¢”’ 

Of course I immediately passed them to him, 
remarking, as a caution, that they were loaded. 
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I remember that just then, a strange scuffling 
sort of noise somewhere outside attracted my 
attention, and I looked out to ascertain the 
cause. It continued for at least two minutes ; 
but I saw nobody near, and heard no other 
sound. It ceased directly, and presently I for- 
got it. 

An hour passed away, and I experienced some 
perplexity, and anxiety as well, concerning my 
dog, who had not yet made his appearance. The 
landlord offered to send a boy to look for him, 
and did so; but the boy, after being absent for 
some time, returned with no tidings of him. 
Hoping he would be visible by morning, I re- 
tired for the night. 

Ido not know whether my conversation with 
the landlord had anything to do with the matter, 
but my dreams were of nothing but robbery and 
murder. The moment I sank to sleep, the most 
frightfal fancies ran riot in my brain; and 
scarcely two hours could have passed ere I woke 
shuddering from one of the ‘most horrible dreams 
that ever haunted me, 

It was about midnight. The fall moon, shin- 
ing through the curtained windows, filled the 
room with light; not a sound, save my owh 
breathing, broke the silence. A cold perspira- 
tion covered me; fora moment I lay almost in 
a state of exhaustion, so terrible had been the 
agitation produced by my dream. Then, with 
the silence oppressing me, I rose from my couch. 
I put my hand under my pillow to assure myself 
that my package of money and my watch, which 
I had placed there before retiring, were still there 
—then laughed at myself for my excitement. 
Why did such ideas present themselves in this 
place? 

I could very well reason my agitation away ; 
but it was not so easy to compose myself to sleep 
again. Thinking I would sit up awhile, I dress- 
ed myself, and sat down by an open window, 
drawing the curtain partly aside. This window 
looked out at the back of the inn, and was di- 
rectly over a low shed, the roof of which was 
not three feet below. As the house faced the 
southwest, the yard here was completely in shad- 
ow; but suddenly there appeared below some 
object which I could not mistake for anything 
else than my dog! He sprang over the low 
fence, ran across to the shed, and scrambling up 
over some casks that stood against it, reached 
the roof; another noiseless bound brought him 
to my window-ledge. 

Twas delighted to see him coming, as may 
well be imagined; but what in the world was 
the reason of his mysterious absence for so long 
atime? He uttered no whine of pleasure as he 
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reached me, and sprang up with his paws upon 
my knees, to greet me; he was perfectly silent ; 
he seemed to avoid making any unnecessary 
noise. But what was my astonishment to see 
that he was muzzled, and that about his neck 
was securely knotted a rope, the end of which 
dragged on the floor, and which had evidently 
been broken short off. 

He had been tied up somewhere, and had 
broken the cord by main force. The muzzle— 
the cord—what were they for? Where had he 
been? Who had done this ‘—and what was the 
object? Now his sudden disappearance was ac- 
counted for. He had been removed by artifice— 
enticed or forced away ; and by whom? A thrill 
ran through me; a lightning thought—a fearful 
thought—darted through my brain. 

“Be quiet, sir!” I whispered to my dog. He 
crouched down. 

Moving noiselessly to the table by my bed, I 
took up the pistols which lay there, and exam- 
ined them—the balls had been removed! 

And now the full danger of my position flash- 
ed upon me. I was in the very place against 
which my hypocritical host had warned me—a 
den of robbers! Now I remembered how he 
handled my pistols—it was then that the mis- 
chief had been done. Doubtless I might expect 
visitors ere long; for it was plain that there was 
a plan on foot to rob and perhaps murder me 
before morning. What was I to do? There 
was not a moment to be lost in escaping or pre- 
paring myself against an attack. 

I saw that my door was securely fastened ; 
then hastily and noiselessly proceeded to load 
my pistols. But a cunning hand had been at 
work—the ball pouch was gone! I stood mo- 
tionless. I was alone—unarmed. I had no 
means of defending myself against treachery 
but my own strength. I resolved to hazard at- 
tracting the attention of those who might be 
watching, and make my escape. Crossing the 
room silently, I knelt down, and bidding my 
dog be quiet, unfastened the cord that encircled 
his neck, and removed the muzzle from his jaws. 
He licked my hand with tacit affection, and 
seemed to repress every sound, comprehending 
the nature of my position. 

As I knelt, he suddenly started, and pricked 
up his ears; his glance fixed steadily on a point 
somewhere beyond me. I turned quickly. In 
the wall, close by us, was a door, which had 
been unnoticed by me before, so absolutely 
did it resemble a mere panel like the rest, and 
which was now slowly, softly unclosing. I was 
kneeling so near it that, as it opened and moved 
back, it effectually concealed me from the view 
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of the one who was entering. My heart stood 
still. I pressed my hand hard on the neck of 
my dog, whom I felt ready to spring upon the 
intrader. 

As I have said, I was behind the opening door. 
I waited to see the visitor pass the screen thus 
afforded. 

He passed—cautiously—noiselessly ; a long 
knife gleaming in his right hand—his back to- 
wards me. It was the landlord! Softly creep- 
ing toward the foot of my bed, which faced this 
secret door, and the curtains of which were 
closed. I rose softly to my feet, still restraining 
the dog’s impatient eagerness. A board creaked 
under my feet—the murderer tarned—beheld 
me, and sprang upon me with a savage cry. My 
hand slipped from the uplifted arm that I grasp- 
ed ; I was thrown down—the knife was uplifted ! 
Swift, silent, sure was the dog’s leap! His 
white teeth fastened in the assassin’s arm, who 
reeled with the violence of the shock, and fell 
backward, his head striking the bed-post; and 
he lay senseless where he fell. 

And the dog, the faithful creature who had 
saved my life when the murderer’s steel was at 
my very throat, released his now harmless vic- 
tim, and springing upon me overwhelmed me 
with passionate caresses. 

I was saved! The man lay there without 
sense or motion, the knife still glittering in his 
clasp—a horrible object in the quiet moonlight 
flooding the room. Nobly had the affectionate 
animal beside me repaid me for the protection 
he had received at my hands. 

And now, satisfying myself that the wretch 
‘was only stunned, and would soon revive, I 
hastily snatched my money and watch from un- 
der the pillow, and gathering the rest of my 
things quickly together, sprang from the window 
to the shed below, with my faithful dog, and 
reaching the ground, hastened towards the sta- 
ble. One thing surprised me, that I beheld not 
a living soul—that the other inmates of the 
place, if there were any about, failed to have 
been aroused. 

Through the silvery silence of the night we 
sped on. Along the road, here, there was not a 
single dwelling for miles and miles, and a 
strange and lonely ride enough did that seem to 
me, escaping from danger and death. It all 
seemed like some uneasy dream. I patted my 
horse, and gave a friendly and affectionate word 
to my faithful dog, ever and anon, and their 
companionship and mute sympathy cheered me. 
Thad gone at a rather rapid pace at first, to get 
away from the proximity of that fatal spot; but 
gradually, as the distance from it increased, I 
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somewhat slackened my pace; for I knew that 
my four-footed ¢ompanions’ must be wearied 
with the fatigue they had already undergone. 

Suddenly, when I had reached, perhaps, to 
about seven miles from the inn, I heard sounds 
behind me that caused me to turn my head sud- 
denly, and at the same time my dog sent forth a 
low, mourful howl, that chilled me. The sounds 
I heard were the rapidly approaching paces of 
horses, muffled by the turf; and there, not a 
hundred yards distant, were two horsemen fiy- 
ing along in the moonlight towards me. 

Thad not a doubt as to who they were—they 
‘were some accomplices of the landlord’s, whom 
I had chanced to elude in making my escape ; 
they were pursuing me, determined, I supposed, 
not to lose their prey. They were gaining on 
me at a rapid rate. If I had heard them sooner 
there might have been some chance for me; but, 
as it was, they had kept on the turf, so that their 
approach had been secret, and my situation was 
now one of undeniable danger. I had brought 
my pistols with me; but of what use were they, 
unloaded? I was in no position to contend 
with these two ruffians, probably well armed and 
prepared for a struggle. Resolved to try my 
speed against theirs, I tightened the rein, whistled 
to my dog, and almost flew over the ground, 
while my dog kept pace with me, looking up 
now and then at me with, I thought, a hopeless 
expression. 

“Ah! my good friend,” I said to him, “if 
flight does not save me, the noble deed you have 
done to-night will have been of no avail—you 
cannot save me again !”” 

It seemed as if he understood me. But he 
had no idea of dying then. He pricked up his 
ears—his eyes grew eager—a short, shrill, fierce 
bark issued from his lips. 

It was of no use attempting to elude my pur- 
suers. Their beasts were fresh—mine wearied 
by « week's travelling. They gained on me at 
every pace; I could hear the rapid rush through 
the air as they neared me. A hoarse voice call- 
ed on me to stop—a pistol bullet whistled past 
my ear, through my hair. Another and another; 
but they missed me. And now my pursuers 
gained still more ; they reached—passed me, and 
wheeling, intercepted my course. 

Quicker than thought they had dropped from 
their horses, and seized my bridle reins. In- 
stantly I dashed one of my pistols fall in the 
face of the one on the right, just as the dog 
sprang upon him, and dragged him to the earth, 
where they rolled together in a death struggle. 
My heart throbbed exultingly as I saw the noble 
creature grasping with my assailant. A wild 
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oath broke from the lips of the other ruffian. 
_Aiming my remaining pistol at his head, I fired 
the blank powder charge and’ partially stunned 
him, at the same time striking my horse smartly, 
but trembling with fright, he refused to stir; and 
while the man evaded the pistol I flung at him, 
I received a blow on the head that struck me 
senseless from the saddle. 

But that hour was not destined to be my last, 
as I found, on waking to this life once more, 
some twelve hours after, in 8 small farm house, 
lying not twenty rods from the scene of that 
night’s attack, and where—thanks to the faith- 
fal, fearless creature who had twice saved my 
life at the peril of his own—I was enabled to 
listen to an account of certain circumstances, of 
which I had no remembrance. 

It seemed that at about an hour, or there- 
abouts, after midnight, the occupants of this farm 
house were aroused by the barking of a dog 
without, and hastening to open the door, found 
there a large dog, seeming in great distress, his 
coat stained with blood and covered with dust, 
and two or three wounds visible in different 
parts of his body; that, resisting their endeav- 
ors to lead him in, he had, by his significant ac- 
tions, induced them to follow him along the road 
some distance, to where lay the bodies of three 
men, in the middle of the road, while a single 
horse, apparently belonging to one of them, 
stood by the roadside. 

Two of the men were quite dead—the blood 
flowing from a terrible wound Yn the throat of 
each. These wounds, on examination, were 
found to have been made by the fangs of a dog, 
which had fastened there, and met through and 
through the flesh. Well had the faithful brute 
preserved his master! The third, though in- 
sensible, was without wounds; his only injuries 
being a dislocation of the arm, and a severe 
bruise on the head, caused by some violent blow. 

It is easy to supply the missing links. The 
dog, immediately on.my being hurled from the 
saddle, must have left the man whom he had 
thrown down, and flown upon the other assail- 
ant, whom my pistol had already half disabled, 
preventing him from doing me farther mischief. 
In the throat of each he had torn great wounds, 
in his fary, that would have let out a score of 
lives. 

He had saved my life. I can find no words to 
convey my feelings, as I think of the unshrink- 
ing courage and fidelity with which this noble 
creature protected and preserved me, when I 
was utterly at the mercy of the assassin; as I 
think of the death which he interposed his own 
life to avert from me. 





‘THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 


Of the two ruffians who had attacked me on 
the road, strange to say, one was found to be 
Jack Brown, the dark-looking individual, who 
had figured somewhat in the first part of this 
story. He was a notorious character, and the 


accomplice of the landlord who had attempted 


my life, in many a terrible deed of crime. This 
landlord, who was found and arrested the next 
day at the tavern, was tried soon after; a trial 
in which such a record of guilt and blood was 
brought to light, as made people shudder. If 
he had succeeded in despatching me that night, 
I should not have been his first victim under that 
roof, nor probably the last. He was sentenced 
to be hung, and met his fate shortly aftor. 

My noble dog recovered from his wounds in a 
few weeks, with careful nursing, and is now my 
constant companion; beloved, cherished and 
honored for his noble qualities, his affection for 
me, and that tender, unshrinking, courageous 
fidelity, once attested by such signal and never 
to-be-forgotten services. 





JUSTICE AMONG THE MOSLEMS. 

It is customary in Turkey for the party which 
seine a casein a law suit to pay all expenses, 
this being considered the most equitable mode of 
proceeding, as the loser can ill afford to the 
costs of a lawsuit. On one occasion, an Alba- 
nian was brought before a jadge in Constanti- 
Bople accused of having stolen a gimlet of the 
value of about ten cents. The Albanian stoutly 
denied the charge, persisting in his innocence. 
There was no positive proof of his guilt, not- 
withstanding which, the judge was well convinced 
that the accused stole the gimlet. He therefore 
administered to him the oath, the last resort in 
such cases, which the Albanian promptly took, 
and in the absence of the usual proof, the case 
was decided in his favor; but the judge resoly- 
ing that he should not entirely escape, 

the costs at thirty cents, upon which the Alba- 
nian coolly took ¢! gimlet from his pocket, and 
held it towards the plaintiff, exclaiming, “ Here 
is your gimlet—now pay the costs.”—Philadel- 
phia Sun. 





MORTALITY FROM THE PLAGUE. 


Gibbon relates that in the reign of Justinian, 
in 152, a plague devastated the empire for forty- 
two years. Daring s portion of this time, when 
Constantinople was visited by the epidemic, ten 
thousand persons died daily. Two centuries 
later, two hundred thousand persons were car- 
ried off, in that capital, by another visitation of 
the plague. In earlier visitations many smaller 
cities were depopulated by it. The entire mor 
tality, during the fifty-two years of plague, is 
computed at 100,000,000.—Burlington Sentinel. 





The works of our mystical mannerists, who 
darken counsel by words without knowledge, 
resemble wet fireworks, which m« sputter 
and blacken paper. 8 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 





Whate’er my changing lot 
In this drear world shall be, 

Should Fortune rmile or not, 
Mid all, I'll think of thee. 


Though want and grief aseall, 
And I forsaken be, 

I'll not my fate bewail, 
But ever think of thee. 


But then should Fortune's sky 
Be clear and bright to me, 
Be I exalted high, 
Still I will think of thee. 


Ah yes, as long as life 
Shall heaven continue to me, 
Mid joy, or woe, or strife, 
Yl always think of thee. 
+--+ + ____. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. 





BY W. O. BaTON. 





AveE.ixe Levan, the only daughter of pa- 
renits in affluent circumstances, was ‘wedded in 
her twentieth year, to Henry Ferrieon, a thriving 
young merchant. She had not been a spoiled, 
though an only child, and hor heartvhad received 
as much schooling as her intellect. With alove- 
ly person, an educated mind, and a warm and 
affectionate nature, she stood before the altar, a 
smiling bride ; while the doting and confiding 
patents felt that a new and happy stage of their 
existence had begun—their daughter was the 
wife of one whose worthiness of the possession 
they fully recognized. 

Ray Morville was the groomsman, a friend of 
Henry from their schoolboy days. Manhood 
bad cemented the fraternity so early begun, and 
each regarded the other’s welfare as his own. 
No brighter auspices seemed ever to have attend- 
ed the wedded union of hearts; and tears of joy 
were shed by the two friends, at the consumma- 
tion of a ceremony which, though in a certain 
sense it was to divide them, added a happy fea- 
ture to their lives. 

Henry was some ten years the senior of his 
wife. Of a sedate, matter of-fact nature, his 
classic education had not turned his mind from 
the sphere of life to which his talents and tastes 
were the best adapted ; and after graduating, he 
entered so energetically upon a mercantile ca- 
reer, that his business talents soon made him a 
successful and honored merchant. Liberal in 
his views, devoted to business, he was readily 
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acknowledged to be a “ good citizen,” blameless, 
praiseworthy and judicious. 

Ray Morville was of about the same age. He 
had not had the good fortune of a collegiate 
education, his parents having been poor; and 
when he left the city schools, he entered a count- 
ing-house. By his clerkship he supported a 
widowed mother and’a sister. He had not the 
business faculties of Henry, though his persever- 
ance was as great; and though ambitious of an 
equal fortune, he was self-reliant, and steadily 
refused the offers of aid from his friend. 

One would have thought that of these two 
men, Henry would have been the gayer; yet it 
was notso. Ray’s ever buoyant nature made 
him the soul of every social circle, and thoagh 
not courting society like many of the ardent and 
frivolous, he was welcome whenever he appeared. 

Why should he not be the pride of his mother 
and sister? What man like Henry Ferrison, 
could do otherwise than prize his friendship * 
And what young bride like Adeline, could help 
the kind regard she bestowed upon her husband’s 
friend? Near neighbors, he was always wel- 
come to their new home, after the usual bright 
and bewildering formality of a honeymoon travel. 

But there never yet was a honeymoon which 
was allhoney. The tired pair returned home, 
and now began the untried maze of sober, mar- 
ried life. Mr. Ferrison returned to his counting- 
house, and resumed his wonted absorption in 
business, with the added incentive of a wife and 
home to provide for. Mrs. Ferrison assumed 
the duties of the matron, and now that the bus- 
tle of the bridal journeyings was over, her cares 
allowed her time to reflect upon her new estate. 

‘We have said, that of the two friends, Ray 
was the gayer. Both estimable in the general 
eye, Henry was indeed inferior to his friend in 
the charms of intercourse, without which, com- 
panionship, particularly that of wedded life 
grows dull if not unhappy. And Adeline had 
found, before her honeymoon tour was over, that 
there was such 2 thing as a monotony in love. 
Yet she was of no capricious mould, nor had she 
ever loved before. 

Her husband was ever attentive, uniformly 
kind, and showed not the least abatement of his 
affection. Though absorbed in business abroad, 
when at home his enjoyment was evidently deep. 
Though grave, his sincere face was gentle, like 
his words; and if he could be charged with 
tacitarnity at times, it was attributable to weighty 
concerns of business. He well and truly loved 
her. 

Henry Ferrison loved her with a love, which, 
possassed by all, would make a much holier state 
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of matrimony; true, constant, and unselfish. 
But he showed but little of the divine fire in that 
manner by which we are all endeared. It was 
too quiet, too calm, had too much of polished 
propriety attending it, too little impulsive un- 
bending, to make it seem to his wife mach more 
than an earnest attachment, enthralid@, or for- 
tified, by vows. And therefore it was that the 
hitherto inexperienced Adeline soon found how 
gravity and sameness will tire. 

It was a relief to Adeline Ferrison when Ray 
Morville came, and he came often. Half the 
visits of husband, wife and friend were made in 
company abroad, and the world regarded them 
as socially inseparable. It was right and na- 
tural, considering all things. 

“ How different you are from my husband !” 
was the impetuous and pettish exclamation of 
Adeline, one evening at a party, which the in- 
separable three attended ; but which, as it was 
particularly lively, seemed to be the less agree- 
able to the sober Henry, who mingled little in its 
liveliness, and had now withdrawn to a corner of 
the apartment, to converse upon stocks with a 
gray-headed merchant. 

Adeline’s remark was made alone, to Ray, 
who had been convulsing a group of ladies and 
gentlemen by a series of anecdotes and pleas- 
antry, without effort, with a brilliant grace of 
style which formed their chief charm. 

The particular fullness of her appreciation 
startled Ray Morville, and he understood the 
implied preference. Ashe stared, she colored 
crimson, for she had spoken involuntarily. 

“JT mean,”—she stammered, ‘‘ that—he don’t 
enjoy a little innocent gayety as you do.” 

“I know,” said Morville, in the curious posi- 
tion of an apologist to a wife for her husband’s 
taste, “that Henry does not relish sport as much 
as I do; in fact, he never did, when a boy; and 
perhaps it’s as well; for it would be a pity to 
have two friends both fools. His talents are for 
more substantial purposes.” 

The reply exalted him more in Adeline’s mind 
than ever, and half repenting what she had said, 
and too confused to say more, she observed an 
awkward silence, which permitted her to com- 
pare with still greater advantage to her compan- 
ion, the contrasts of manner the two exhibited. 

Raising her eyes, she saw that Morville was 
also suddenly masing, with his glance upon the 
carpet. 

“He is thinking of what I said!” thought 
she; “‘and O, isn’t there a difference? Poor 
Henry!” and she looked towards her uncon- 
scious husband, as he continued to discuss grave 
matters with the elderly gentleman, and felt con- 
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science-stricken at not idolizing one, so good and 
kind, whom she affectionately esteemed—but did 
not love. 

“Poor Henry!” The thoughts contained a 
volume of meaning. “ Poor Henry!” Poor in- 
deed, for he had lost his wifc’s love; or rather, 
he had never won it. : 

Ray Morville felt flattered by the remark of 
his friend’s wife, but thought nothing more of it, 
till one evening he was pressed by Henry to ac- 
company his wife to an approaching ball. 

“T have an utter distaste for balls, Ray, but 
you know I could not be so selfish as to wish to 
deprive her of the pleasure.” 

Ray could not refuse. Mrs. Ferrison’s glance 
showed plainly to him that she was pleased. 

“Within a year after marriage!” thought he. 

They attended the ball. Daring the whole 
evening, Adeline embraced every occasion to be 
with him; and the excitement of the time re- 
vealed her partiality so unguardedly, as could 
not but awaken his suspicions that a dangerous 
preference existed,that his friend dreamed not of. 

“Ts must be my vanity, which makes me so 
ungenerous to her,” thought Ray, as on the fol- 
lowing day he revolved the scenes of the previous 
night. “She loves him, of course. He deserves 
it; and she is only naturally fond of the life to 
which she has been used.” 

And yet her image glowed in his mind almost 
constantly. “Beautiful! How gracefully she 
danced! What eyes and hair, and what a 
speaking face! Ah! Ray Morville, when will 
you get such a wife? It is a wonder that Henry 
does not abandon his gravity, and reflect from 
his face the light of her love. He ought to be 
all buoyancy and mirth. By the way, she spoke 
of Moore, last night. I’ll get a copy for her.” 

She received the present with a look of singu- 
larly warm gratitude, and paid more attention 
to it than to her unsuspicious husband. 

“ You don’t know how glad it makes me feel, 
Ray,” said Henry, “ when I reflect I have such a 
friend as you. You always make me s0 cheer- 
ful when you come, that I don’t think we could 
get along at all without you.” 

“And wouldn’t J be enough?” asked Adeline, 
coquettishly, and yet witha laughing indifference 
in her look, which was perceived, as she intend- 
ed, by Morville, but not by her husband. She 
was growing bolder. 

“You know, Adeline,” answered Henry, with 
more than common quickness and fervor, “ that 
I prize you above all others in the world. With- 
out you, my dear,” he added, in a calmer and 
graver voice, “there would be little for me to 
live for, indeed.” 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


The thought cast an unwonted shadow over 
hissombre face. And the three were silent for 
time—for three different causes. 

“And now you are making little of Ray,” 
after a short pause, said Adeline. 

Her husband looked at her reproachfally, as 
if entreating her not to show such levity. 

“ Ray and I are old and tried friends, and no 
trifle could ever make us otherwise.” 

“Really, Henry, you are more romantic to- 
night than you were even in our courting-days,” 
said the young wife, her tone being more signifi- 
cant than her words. 

Her husband was silent. “ ‘Our courting- 
days!’ How lightly she speaks, of late; how 
triflingly!’’ An undefined feeling of apprehen- 
sion stole mist like over his spirit. Am J changed, 
or is she?” ‘ 

Adeline took up the volume of Moore, and 
carelessly turned over the leaves. 

“Were you ever in love ?” she asked of Mor- 
ville, looking archly at him, and then significant- 
ly at her husband, whose eyes were downcast. 

“Yes,” answered Ray, glad of = chance to 
say something ; “in love—with my mother and 
sister.” 

“And nobody else ?” 

“ Never.” 

“And did your love for them ever make you 
feel melancholy ?” she continued. 

“Always cheerfal—always delighted,” said 
Ray, with animation—“ but why do you ask?” 

“ Because they say love makes us sad, and I 
suppose that it must be the other kind—such as 
Henry feels, for instance, for some old sweetheart 
he bas lost forever.” 

Ferrison did not even smile at the sally. 

“For see,” she continued, “how unhappy he 
looks, and even when he says he feels happy, he 
always looks mournfal—a sign that he has a secret 
which he would hide from me. But I am not to 
be deceived.” 

“Tnever heard you speak so, before, Adeline,” 
said Ferrison, in a husky, agitated voice ; “ pray 
don’t, for I am not in very good spirits, really.” 

“ This is the language, either of a heartless 
woman, or one who is utterly devoid of love for 
her husband,” thought Morville; “else how 
coald she speak what she must know gives Aim 
pain?” 

Ferrison soon resumed, looking solemnly at 
his wife, as she still mechanically turned the 
leaves of the book : 

“I know, Adeline, I think, why you speak so; 
I think you mean to rally me, because I am 
usually, always perhaps, so serious; I know I 
am; but then you ought to remember there is 
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such a thing as being serious, without gloom or 
unkindness. It is true I have not been gifted 
with a great flow of spirits, nor can I boast of 
much address in society ; but all I am, and all I 
have, I have laid with gladness at your feet. 
You know I have never uttered a harsh word to 
you—no, and I know I have never had cause, 
nor ever will. I wooed yon honorably, and 
hoped and still hope that if a singleness and 
strength of love for you which cannot fuil till I 
die, and a simple realization of all that I was 
supposed to be, will satisfy you, Adeline, you 
will not regret that you made mea happy man.” 

Agitation choked his utterance, and his tears 
fell fast. 

“Now, if she isa woman, she will show it!” 
thought Ray Morville, himself having listened 
with moist eyes. The truth of what her husband 
said, and the anguish she did not think nor wish 
to have caused, thrilled into her soul; and as he 
proceeded, she trembled, changed color, and after 
vainly essaying to conceal her emotion, gave 
vent to it in a flood of tears : 

“Yes, yes, Henry! I know it all,” she sob- 
bingly exclaimed, when he had finished ; and 
running to him she embraced him. “There 
never was a better husband, and I did not 
imagine that my foolish talk would agitate 
you so.” 

Seizing the first opportunity, Ray withdrew. 
“ Hers is a trae heart, after all!” thought he. 

Months elapsed before the memory of that 
evening lost its effect upon the young wife. It 
taught her to dwell more than sho had been wont, 
upon her husband’s really valuable qualities, 
and she prided herself upon the devotion which 
she showed to him. 

Henry was happy—if possible, happier than 
before the first cloud had come upon his wed- 
ded love; yet his manner was, as of old—monot- 
onouslyjgrave. He seemed to regard all things 
with a solemnity, which is considered by the 
world to be only expected from sickness, misfor- 
tune, or old age. 

Moral worth is far from being the only object 
of uncorrupted love. And now returned, more 
obvivusly than ever, her appreciation of her hus- 
band’s friend. 

Her young heart yearned for some object that 
‘was not 80 constantly proclaiming itself to be ice ; 
or, which, if there was fire beneath, required 
efforts of a torturing nature to thaw it out. Ina 
kind of despair, her soul cried out for those lit- 
tle blandishments of manner, the varying ways 
and looks and acts, which, once endearing us, 
keep the love for their possessor forever fresh. 

Morville, by his constant visiting and thorough 
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familiarity with the nature and habits of both 
Adeline and her husband, could not but see that 
the union was virtually dissolved. 

Trivial oxpressions, peculiar glances betrayed 
her to him, and he now began to criticise his 
own feelings. 

“Does she love me? I ought to doubt it. 
Do I love her! O, no, no, no, impossible; and 
yet—she excites more tenderness in me, or at 
least I display it more than Henry, who says he 
loves her; and why should I doubt him? But 
my daty and my honor! He seems unhappy 
again. And she has grown so of late. Why 
should she be so cold to him, so cordial to me? 
No matter why! I must not dwell upon it, but 
resolve, whatever be my feelings or opinions re- 
garding her, to stifle and to hide them.” 

It was easier for him than for her. 

“I will do it,” she exclaimed, one day, vebe- 
mently beating her brow in agony; “I love him, 
and I will let him know it. Better dic than thus 
be compelled to hold silence, while my heart is 
frozen on one side and consumed on the other.” 

Taking up a pen, she addressed, in an un- 
feigned hand, the following lines to Mr. Morville, 
without signature ; trusting to an opportunity to 
compare the writing, when he should show it to 
her as she expected, with other of her own, and 
leave him to decide whether she wrote it : 

Te Zo are bound, bet only ene 
Basks in love's thrice blessed sun, 
Franknoss gives the spirit ease; 


Else the lonely heart would break ; 
Hear me, then, for sorrow’s sake! 


Hymen gave me love—but I 
Cannot to his kiss reply; 
Ice ia there, and I am lost, 
Circled by the arms of frost! 
Give me consolation’s ray; 
Loved one! canst thou say me nay"? 

He received it, and it confirmed what he hed 
long suspected. 

Now came a harder struggle for Morville. 
He must dissemble to both his friend and to his— 
dared he avow it to himself? ay—to his friend’s 
wife, whom he loved. 

True to an honorable resolve, when Adeline 
strove by every artifice in her power to ascertain 
whether he had received the missive or imagined 
who sent it, Morville was on his guard, and his 
evasive replies baffled her curiosity; but this 
only added fuel to the flame. She became tho 
more eager to reveal herself tohim. Still she 
hesitated, more from pride than fear, to make the 
great avowal; but love, and a desire to vindi- 
cate, in his eyes, her condact towards her hus- 
baad, caused the scales awhile to swing evenly. 

‘The indifference to her husband, increasing 
and long continued, was shown more by Ade- 
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Iine’s contrasted behaviourtowards others, in the 
society in-which they moved, and especially to- 
wards Ray, in her own home and everywhéte 
abroad—rather than by any absolute designed 
injury to him. She gave him no preference, * 
was plain ; and though his own languageless ‘and 
motionless beariag might seem justly to incur 
and invoke imdifference, yet he keenly remem- 
bered the warmth of her first attachment, ere he 
had not burdened her with his monotony, nor 
chilled her by his stillness; and his earnestness 
darkened now, indeed, into melancholy—then 
soon into a deeper part of sorrow’s pit—to am 
guish and to woe. 

“T love her, but she is tired of me!” waid 
Henry to Ray, with a groan. “I thought I 
knew her heart or I never would have asked a 
sacrifice. O, Ray, Ray Morville! my good for 
tame has deserted me at lest!” And he bowed 
his head on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Henry, the remedy is easy—at 
least you should try it. You know yourreservo 
is irksome to her. Try and be more volatile— 
can’t you?” 

“Do you think that that would win her back *” 
asked Henry, looking up with the expression of 
adoomed man suddenly offered a gleam of hope. 

“ She has not to be won back, Henry, but to 
see some sign on your part, beyond mere formal 
duties, that you are as devoted as you wish her 
to be to you. Throw off this cold reserve, and 
put on plenty of boyish good hamor. If I were 
a woman, and my husband should sit like a 
tombstone in the house, I’d break his heart, a0 
matter ifhe did praise me when he spoke—his 
words would seem like a complimentary epitaph.” 

Ray assumed a jocularity he did not fel, and 
prevailed on his friend to make the attempt. 

But it failed. Adeline wondered at her hus- 
band’s unnatural liveliness, too forced to be mis- 
taken for reality ; and the eought response came 
not. She was still cold. He had frozen her into 
respect—and out of her respect she pitied him ! 
She was herself to be pitied. 

“T know that Henry loves me,” she would 
bitterly reflect ; “ but all bis worth and love are 
nothing compared with Ray. But Ray loves me 
not!” 

The excitement of his mind threw Ferrison 
into a brain fever. And was his partner st bis 
bedside? It would be doing violence to e divine 
attribute of female nature to say she was not, es 
well as belicing a character so eminently tender 
as hers, That very susceptibility of soul which 
made her husband’s cold manner so fatal to their 
peace, now that he was on the couch of sickness, 
made her night and day a constant wateher. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


Bay, also, was faithful to his bedside, and oft 
in the lonely vigils of night, they listened to. the 
incoherent ravings of the slamberer. 

Here the kinduesses of the steadfast friend to 
her helpless husband, made Ray still more love- 
able in the eyes of the wife. 

Skillfal treatment, and, perhaps more than 
any medical potion, the compassionate attention 
of Adeline, soon brought Ferrison to a state of 
convalescence. Ere this, however, was known 
to have taken place, one night, as the sick man 
‘was supposed to be in a deep slumber, or ancon- 
scious, if awake, Adeline and Ray were convers- 
ing together, in a low tone, as to his recovery. 

“And what if he should die?” said Ray. 
“You would be wretched then.” 

The wife looked into his eyes with a fixed 
stare, and placing her warm hand firmly on his, 
replied: ‘For a time!” 

“Always, Adeline.” 

“You are wrong,” she ssid; “for I do not 
love him as perhaps I should. I cannot help it, 
Ray. I know he will go to heaven if he dies, but 
though he is so worthy, I should deplore him 
only as a—friend. You know that genuine love 
cannot have two objects.” 

“ But you have not two ”’ said Ray, anticipa- 
ting, and half-dreading, yet wishing the avowal. 

“T have but one—and that is you /” she fal- 
tered, hiding her face in tears. ‘‘O, Bay Mor- 
ville, are you blind, or unwilling to believe it, 
when you have seen so much of me, and how 
differently I have regarded you? Forgive me! 
but my long suffering is my excuse for revealing 
what has seared my brain, and almost seemed 
to burst my heart, for many unhappy days!” 

Honor! Friendship! How few know what 
youare! In Ray Morville’s bosom you dwelt 
secure and stainless, and triumphed even over a 
love as pure! She had confessed, and he reject- 
ed her, with a heroism so sublime and mournfal, 
that even she seemed unworthy of him then. 
Concealing his real feelings, he replied, taking 
her hand respectfally in his: 

“I have long imagined this, and O, Mrs. Fer- 
rison, heed me well! Do not any longer harbor 
any feeling save that of sisterly affection for me. 
It would be casting your life away upon a hope- 
lossrock. Consider Henry, the ties of marriage, 
his love for you, and my friendship for him. 
Nothing but death, can obliterate that, though 
we should live for a century, and see all about us 
that was dear crumbling and deserting me in 
consequence. Go on, Adeline, in honorable 
union, without yielding to a sentiment which is 
fraught with sorrow and uselessness, and to which 
I cannot respond !”” 
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He gently released her hand, and the wretched 
and now utterly despairing woman veiled her 
pale visage, and bowed her head upon her lap. 

Tn his own agony, Morville arose involuntarily 
aud paced the room rapidly. 

“I must not tet her know how much I love 
her. 0, torture! It would kill Henry to know 
she loved another, and that other, me! his friend.” 

Henry grew well, but be was never happy more. 
He had heard all which passed at that frightful 
revelation, an invalid witness of his rich heart’s 
bankruptcy. The great shock which stranded 
him forever, did not betray his knowledge of 
what had paseed, till quick consumption carried 
his spirit again to the verge of death. 

“My wife !—my friend!—lct me take your 
hands before I die—join thom,” said the-dying 
Henry. “I am going,” he continued, with a 
faint smile, ‘‘where, in the midst of perpetual 
peace I shall watch over you. It is my wish 
that a union, which I feel my death is a boon to 
you both to create, will serve as no transitory 
blessing to you—as mine was; Adeline, love, J 
heard your avowal to Ray. I could not blame 
you. Mine was the deficiency, not yours. Love 
Rey, with a love as steadfast as his friendship 
was for me.” 

The three spirits elasped hands, and ere they 
were unlocked, death had gone away with one. 





FORREST AND THE COLORED ACTOR, 

Recently, our distinguished tragedian was 
playing an engagement at Baltimore. One 
morning, while at breakfast, the colored gen- 
tleman who waited on him thus addressed him: 

‘« Massa Forrest, I seed you play Wirginius 
de odder night—I golly, you played him right 
up to de handle. I tink dat play just as good as 

les. Was it writ by the same man ?” 

“O, no,” said the dian, amused at the 
communicative spirit of his sable friend, “‘ Ham- 
let was written by Shakspeare, and Virginius 
by Knowles.” 

“ Well,” said the waiter, ‘“dey’s bofe mighty 
smartfellers. Ise an actor myself.” 

“You?” said the astonished tragedian ; “ why, 
where do you lay ” 

“Down in the ‘sembly rooms,” was the reply. 
““Wese got a theatre, stage, and scenery, and 
dresses, and eberyting all right. We plays dere 
beantiful.” 

“ What have you ever played ?” 

“Why, Ise played Hamlet, and Polonins, and 
de Grabe Digger, all in de game piece.” 

“ How do you to rehearse ?” 

“ Why, we waits till de work is done, den we 
all goes down to de kitchen and rehearses.” 

“ But what do you do for ladies?” said Mr. 
Forrest. 

“ Ah, dar we stick! We can’t getno ladies.” 

“ Why, wont the colored ladies play ?” 

“O, no,” said the colored actor, “de colored 
ladies tink it too d ing.” 

The great. asked no more questions. 
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IMPROMPTU. 





BY oO. R. ErRis. 
I love whate'er is beautifal, 
‘The summer flowers that fling 
Their perfume to the passing gale, 
‘The crystal mountain spring, 
‘The trees arrayed in robes of green, 
‘The sunlight on the lea, 
And insects glistening in its rays, 
Are beautiful to me. 





I love whate’er is masical, 
Tn summer's genial hours; 
‘The breese, that makes low melody 
Among the trees and flowers, 
The birds that trill thelr bappy notes, 
The rills that sing in glee, 
° ‘The voice of youth in bappiness, 
Are musical to me. 


I love whate’er is innocent— 
A heart unstained by guile, 
Is more than simple beauty owns, 
And more than music’s wile; 
2Tis s far richer offering, 
And prised far more ahall be, 
Than what in life is beautiful 
Or musical to me. 


——_ +o +___ 
THE WEDDING. 





BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





Ir is possible it may not be known to the 
world at large that my friend and chummy, T. 
Tompkins, Esq., has been for long time “pay- 
ing attention ” to a young lady of this city, Mise 
Mary Smithers, with the avowed intention of 
some day meking her Mrs. T. Tompkins. But 
however ignorant the community generally may 
have been of this important fact, it was no secret 
to me, and I was therefore not so completely 
overcome and bewildered with surprise and as- 
tonishment as‘you yourself doubtless would have 
been, upon learning that matters were coming to 
a crisis. 

It was morn. The glorious orb of day rolled 
in uncloaded splendor through the azure heav- 
ens, flooding with its golden light the—the—the 
things. That is to sey, it was not far from ten 
o'clock, A. M., wheti s slow and hesitating foot- 
fall was heard on the fourth flight of stairs lead- 
ing to my room. I did not recognize the step— 
it was wholly unfamiliar; and I started with 
alarm to make my exit by the back way. Buta 
moment’s thought convinced me that it was not 
the tramp of a creditor; so settling back into 
my chair, I awaited farther developments. 

The faltering step paused upon reaching the 
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head of the stairs, and many seconds elapsed 
before the door was slowly and hesitatingty 
opened and Tompkins himself stalked into the 
room. Without uttering = word, or raising his 
eyes from the floor, he marched across the 
apartment, seated himself in my extra chair, and 
in silence gazed fixedly into the empty coal-bod. 
I was petrified with astonishment at this un- 
looked for change in his demeanor. That be, 
who was naturally the most impetuous of mor- 
tals, should have suddenly become so sedate, 
filled me with wonder; and I sat for some min- 
utes gazing stupidly at him with my under jaw 
depending in a graceful attitude of astonishment. 
There was nothing about his person to give me 
a.clue to the mystery. His face presented that 
total absence of any expression for which he is 
remarkable, and his listless air generally gave no 
token. As I was about to break the prolonged 
silence, he ejaculated, without raising his head or 
moving a muscle, the two words, “ H’ye Jinx.” 

“What in the name of all that’s sheepish and 
sulky, has come to you, Tompkins ?” I inquired, 
hitching my chair round opposite my friend. 

“Why, the fact is, I’m in—in trouble. No, 1 
don’t mean trouble exactly ; what I mean is that 
T’m—I’m troubled.” 

“ What is it, Tompkins? debts, creditors— 
anything of that sort? As far as money is con- 
cerned, you know you can always depend upon 
me for ten, twenty, or even twenty-five cents, in 
case of necessity.” 

“No, Jinx, ’tisn’t anything of that sort,” re 
turned Tompkins, twisting uneasily in his chair 
for a few minutes ; then turning very red in the 
face and making a strong effort, he placed his 
hands upon his knees in a determined manner, 
looked me square in the eyes, and stammered : 
“ The fact is, Jinx, I’m going to be—you know 
—I’m going to be—what d’ye call it ?—married.” 

And with the air of a man who has relieved 
himself of a great burden, he threw up his head 
and looked fixedly at me, evidently expecting 
some tremendous demonstration of surprise on 
my part. Not being in the least surprised, I 
made no such demonstration. But as he con- 
tinued to fix his eyes upon me, I came to the 
conclusion, after a silence of several minutes, 
that it would be best to gratify him in that par- 
ticular. So I ejaculated, in = tone betokening 
no particle of emotion: 

“Pshaw! You don’t say sot” 

“Fact,” he responded, with 2 shade of sadness. 

“ When is it to be, Tompkins? and what the 
dence is the use of looking so sheepish about itt” 

“Do I look sheepish?” he asked, ab- 
stractedly. 
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“Do you? Why, you look fitter to bleat and 
wear a woolly tail, than to sit there talking of 
marriage.” 

“T almost wish I was a little innocent lamb- 
kin, Jinx. It’s a terrible thing, this getting mar- 
ried, I tel] you. Not that I have any fears as to 
Mary and happiness and that. It’s the fuss and 
confusion and everything, that’s doing my bus- 
iness for me. I don’t see how the women can 
stand it, for my part. But they do; they rather 
seem to like it, than otherwise. There’s Mary 
and her mother and no end of old maid aunts, 
turning the house upside down with making lots 
and lots of lace abominations, and all manner of 
concerns, out of white cloth and things; you’d 
think they were going to establish a needle- 
woman’s friend society, or something, if you 
were to look into the house. I wanted to make 
@ sort of runaway match of it, and do the thing 
quietly; but Mary wouldn’t listen to it; she 
wanted the affair to go off with eclat, she said. 
After waiting all these years for me to come to 
the point, she was not going to have ‘this thing 
done in a corner ;’ she wasn’t going to hide her 
light under a bushel, nor a barrel either, not she. 
So I consented, and you see what’s come of it. 
Instead of the quiet, comfortable time I expected 
to have with Mary up at the house, I can’t catch 
sight of her five minutes at a time, day or night. 
And if I go to the house, they set me at work 
writing nonsensical notes to every man, woman 
and child in the United States, I believe, and 
running errands and things, and nose me about 
as though I was of no account, till I feel of 
about as much consequence asa little yellow dog 
that everybody thinks in the way. I s’pose 
things will get better when the thing is done, but 
they are getting worse and worse now. I wish I 
could take chloroform, or something, and stay so 
till it’s all over ;” and my poor friend again 
clapping his eyes into the coal-hod, began “ sigh- 
ing like furnace.” 

I felt for Tompkins, and would gladly have 
offered some consolation. But what could I 
say? Of what use were words, in a case like 
this, with the stern and impending reality staring 
him in the face. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do for you, Tomp- 
kins, you know no one would do it sooner.” 

“Yes, I know it, Jinx; you was always a 
good fellow,” he returned with emotion, as he 
grasped my hand. “I s’pose there are a good 
many things you might do, if I only knew what 
they were. You see I’m green in this business. 
I never had any practice before, you know.” 

“‘ Have you got all your little diddy fixings 
and things ?” 
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Tompkins nodded. 

“Then all you want is to have your friends 
there, and somebody to stand up with you, to 
keep you in countenance. J and the rest of the 
boys will be on hand, and everything will go off 
like a new broom. You'll get through it well 
enough, Tompkins, my boy,” I added, encour- 
agingly, hitting him a slap on the shoulder to 
raise his spirits. 

“‘Mebbe wo shall,” he responded doubtfally, 
pushing his hat as far on to his head as it could 
possibly be made to go; and with a slow and lin- 
gering step, as though he were quitting his last 
stronghold of safety, he silently departed. 

I saw nothing more of my friend for some 
days, but received quite a number of spasmodic 
notes from him, by which I learned that I was 
not only to “stand up with him,” but to make 
my appearance early at the house of the bride’s 
mother, to make myself generally useful, as cir- 
cumstances might require. ~ 

Early in the afternoon of the appointed and 
important day, I placed a pair of new patent 
leather boots on the upper, outside steps of Mrs. 
Smithers’s residence, and twitching the silver- 
plated bell-pull, was admitted. Great indeed 
had been the change since my last visit. The 
house had been literally turned out of doors, as 
Tompkins had said. New carpets had been put 
down and new curtains had been put up. Now 
farniture had been put in in great quantities, 
and old friends had been put out in great nym- 
bers, because their advice had not been taken in 
the matter. Indeed, the whole interior of the 
house presented a scene of bustle and confusion 
extremely agonizing to a quiet single gentleman, 
like myself. With a ‘sigh of pity for my poor 
friend, I instituted inquiries as to his where- 
abouts, and was shown up three flights of stairs 
to a little room on the fourth floor. 

“Walk in!” responded a dismal voice, in 
reply to my “tapping at the chamber door.” 

Entering the room, I beheld dimly through a 
dense cloud of cigar smoke, the forms of Tomp- 
kim and our matual friend Captain George 
Booth. 

“ How fare ye, Jinx, my boy? ‘pears you’ve 
come to time, after all; we’d begun to fear 
you’re going to back down,” exclaimed Booth, 
extending towards me, through the smoke, a 
powerfal paw, which I grasped and wiggled 
feebly for a moment. “How goes it, Tomp- 
kins? Why don’t you spunk up, you great 
dough-head? The worst of it’s over now,” he 
continued, fetching Tompkins a series of pokes 
in the ribs. 

“T dunno ’bout that; ’seasy nuf for you chaps 
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to talk, cox you haint got to face the music. 


You see everything is so much different from 
what I had supposed, that it rather takes me 
down. I always thought that when a chap and 
a gal*made up their minds to commit matri- 
mony, they were the ones most interested, and the 
most important ones in the play, without it 
might be the parson. But ’taint so. There’s 
Mary and her mother and all the family are 
tacked away in that little room, across the entry, 
in leas space than would be allowed them in the 
State prison, while all the rest of the house is 
given up to accommodate other people. There’s 
all the lower floor stripped of every particle of 
furniture, without it may be the carpets and cur- 
tains, to make room for callers in the evening, 
whon for my part I’d give ’em fifty dollars 
apiece to stay away altogether. Then there’s 
another room to hold Mary’s—what do ye call 
it? you know, that French concern, things that 
her friends give her, and two more rooms with 
tables for the champagne and cake and stuff, 
beside a ladies’ drawing room and a gentlemen’s 
drawing-room, and I dunno what else. Then 
they’ve had to get all their feed out of the house, 
because the kitchen was wanted for something 
else. As for Mary, I shall have to get some- 
body to give me an introduction to her, I haven’t 
seen her for such a while. She’s been so busy 
racing about that she’s used horself all up, and 
wont be fit to move for a month; and sights of 
people that I never heard tell of before are rush- 
ing in and out of the house as though there was 
afire. If I was a stranger in the house, and 
didn’t know anything about the circumstances, I 
should suppose that some two or three hundred 
friends of the family were going to get married 
today, and that Mary and myself had come 
here on a visit and wasn’t no ways welcome.” 
At this stage of my friend’s lamentations, 
some one rapped at the door and informed us it 
was time to get ready to go to the church. 
Dropping our cigars and drawing on our white 
kids, we descended in our black dress coats and 
grass-colored breeches, to the parlor, where the 
female delegation was drawn up in battle array. 
The carriages were already at the door, and in 
mournful silence we commenced the embarkation. 
Im the first coach rode Mr. T. Tompkins, Miss 
Mary Smithers, Miss Carrie Grommet, first 
brideemaid, and Mr. Aristides Jinx, Esquire, 
first groom. The second carriage contained the 
bodies of Captain George Booth, second groom, 
Miss Angetina Something-or-other, second brides- 
maid, Mrs. Smithers the mother in Israel, and 
old Uncle Somebody, who was to give the bride 
away; and this was the order of our going. 
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Daring the ride Mr. Tompkins maintained 
profound silence, while his features assumed a 
deep yellow hue, or pallor, as he called it; and 
seated at the opposite extremity of the back 
seat, he scemed rather afraid than otherwise of 
his intended bride, who was herself deeply ab- 
sorbed in the arrangement of her ribbons and 
laces. This conduct on the part of Tompkins 
was in startling contrast to the excessively fra- 
ternal manner in which Mr. Jinx conducted 
himself towards Miss Carrie Grummet, who for 
some cause or other nestled about very briskly 
indeed, thongh to do Mr. Jinx justice, thas gen- 
tleman did not allow her much room to nestle in. 

The church being situated at just no distance 
at all fronr Mrs. Smithers’s residence, it is not 
surprising that we arrived at that sacred and 
dingy editice in a proportionately limited period. 
It was an exciting moment as we alighted from 
the carriages amid a throng of noisy and tat 
tered, though youthful exiles from the 





 Bwate tmerald isle, 
‘Where there's no sarpints to bite or beguile,”” 


and who cheered derisively as we entered the 
gloomy portal. The house was filled to over- 
flowing with the friends of the parties, who with 
the customary impudence displayed upon such 
occasions, stared intently into the faces of the 
bride, the bridegroom and us their accomplices, 
ag we trampled up the aisle. The shadow of 
confidence that poor Tompkins had until this 
time kept up, now completely deserted him as 
we got fairly into the body of the church. Still 
no serious misadventure occarred, if we except 
the fact that at the door Tompkins, doubtfal 
who should go first, hesitated somewhat, while 
Booth and myself, anxious to set him right, gave 
him a push forward, both of which directing 
shoves coming at the same moment, caused him 
to‘nearly lose his equilibrium, recovering from 
which, he rushed towards the altar with such im- 
petuosity that the bride elect was forced to al- 
most ran to keep up with her impatient lord, 
while we followed in a rapid, irregular single file 
some distance behind. 

Half way up the aisle, recovering somewhat 
from his confasion, he checked himself suddenly, 
while Mary, herself rather bewildered and ig- 
norant, of course, of his intention to abate his 
speed, shot quickly past him. Each perceiving 
the design of the other at the same instant, a 
change of plan took place, Mary halting while 
Tompkins accelerated his pace, when as a nataral 
result, Mary being in advance, his foot came in 
contact with the hem of her dress, pinning it to 
the floor. A sharp, quick sound of rending 
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stitches, a sudden bending backward of the bride 
aad a halt of both parties, could of course result 
in nothing else than the sudden and violent 
bringing to a stand-still successively against each 
other’s backs, of the rapidly advancing single 
file following in the rear. Disentangling our- 
selves from the confused mixing up of parties, 
we finally reached the chancel in somewhat more 
regular order, where Tompkins established him- 
self on the left side, as was perfectly right and 
proper that he shouldn’t. 

The solemnity of the place, the expensive car- 
pet, the venerable and high salaried clergyman in 


fall canonicals, had a rather awe-inspiring effect | 


even upon Booth and myself, though the girls 
behaved with heroic fortitude and appeared to be 
possessed of more presence of mind than usual. 
(There is nothing connected with a charch, a 
parson or the marriage ceremony, that shall 
frighten your true woman, I promise you.) 

As the clergyman in solemn tones commenced 
the service, Tompkins nerved himself for the un- 
dertaking, in which he was admirably seconded 
by Booth, who with his great thumb and finger 
bestowed a succession of pinehes upon him “to 
put him in spunk and make him feel his oats,” 
as he himself said in his coarse horse talk. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” asked the priest,in an impressive 
manner. 

“I do,” responded Tompkins, not rightly 
comprehending the question, and thinking he 


must assent to everything; and his agony was | 


painful to witness when old Uncle Somebody 
hobbled up and performed the office of giving 
away the bride. 

Again the service proceeded ; hands had twice 
been given by the happy pair, when the clergy- 
man paused, looking inquiringly at Tompkins, 
who being wholly absorbed in tracing with the 
toe of his boot the figures on the carpet, of course 
did not notice. 


“ The ring, if you please, sir,” whispered the | 


parson, after a silence of a minute or two. 

“Ol! Ah, yes, the ring; certainly, of course,” 
ejaculated Tompkins, with an amount of energy 
which the occasion by no means demanded; and 
with a sudden start, he dove the fingors of both 
hands into the corresponding vest pockets, there- 
by bringing both elbows into violent contact 
with the ribs of Booth and the bride, who stood 
close upon either side. 

After a prolonged fumbling in the vest pockets, 
the search was transferred to the coat pockets, 
then to the brecches, and again to the vest, from 
which a small paper parcel was eventually fished 
up, and being clumsily unrolled by his white kid 
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fingers, the desired emblematic hoop no sooner 
glittered in the gaslight, than-with a light tink- 
ling sound it rolled among the gaiter boots of the 
bridesmaid. 

In dire confusion, Tompkins dove after his 
property, and would doubtless, like the woman 
in the Soriptures, have searched diligently until 
he found it, had not Mary, taking advantage of 
his stooping position, seized him by that portion 
of his dress coat which descends below the 
waist, and by a quiet though effectual movement 
brought him again to his feet and her side, 
when presenting the clergyman with a ring of 
her own, the service proceeded to a happy ter- 
mination. And now commenced that unac- 
countable scene which may sometimes be ob- 
served upon the occasion of a wedding. No 
sooner is the ceremony completed, than a wailing 
sound is heard to proceed from behind Mrs. 
Smithers’s handkerchief, whereupon the brides- 
maids feel it their duty to grab hold of the bride 
with one hand, while with the other they apply a 
handkerchief to the facial regions, and clustering 
in abunch about the victim, sob up against the 
sides of each others’ heads. An audible buzzing 
arises from the people in the pews; the grooms 
fidget about, looking profoundly foolish, and 
Tompkins with a bewildering and misty convic- 
tion that he has somehow wrecked the happiness 
of the entire Smithers family, even unto the 
third and fourth generations, hastily approaches 
the parson and delivers an envelope, which that 
reverend fanctionary receiving with a smile and 
a bow, pockets with an air of satisfaction— 
though if the trath must be told, it is to be pre- 
sumed he was less satisfied upon discovering 
what Tompkins also discovered the ensuing 


| morning, that instead of delivering the envelope 


in which he had enclosed a twenty-dollar note, 
he had in his confusion unwittingly presented a 
similar envelope containing a severe letter from 
an old flame, in which she upbraided him for his 
inconstancy, and even went so far as to threaten 
“proceedings.” However, that was no great 
misfortune; indeed, it was a positive benefit, 
being the means of saving good ten-dollar note 
to Tompkins, for upon rectifying the mistake 
next day, he was strack with the idea—which 
had somehow not occurred to him before—that 
ten dollars was quite enongh for a marriage fee, 
that any more was positive extravagance, which 
sum he accordingly paid. 

The customary proceedings upon the evening 
of a bridal party are too well known to require 
a detailed account. We—that is, the principals 
and their immediate accessories—of course drove 
at once to the house of the bride’s mother. 
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Tompkins and wife and the bridesmaids station 
themselves at the head of the reception-room, 
while Booth and myself station ourselves at the 
door, span of impromptu footmen. A car- 
riage drives up, another dittoes; the bell rings ; 
more carriages come fast and faster; the bell 
tings incessantly, while the callers are led up by 
ones and twos and sixes, to be introduced to the 
bride, though they may have known her since 
she was a troublesome, hateful little girl; a few 
words, which neither understand, passes between 
them, and the callers debouch upon the floor. 
The rooms are filled to suffocation; there are no 
seats—of course, the people group themselves in 
every possible position; the confused and com- 
mingled chatter of female tongues, the flirting of 
fans, the shaking and dropping of handkerchiefs, 
together with the swaying and moving of the 
crowd, is bewildering. 

The gentlemen bow and squirm and grin and 
talk contemptible nonsense, until a new phase is 
observable. Numbers of white jackets, each 
containing a “‘cullud pusson,” rash hastily up 
and down stairs; a slight movement is percepti- 
ble near the door; the movement extends, the 
whole throng is in motion and rushing through 
the hall towards another apartment, where re- 
freshments are laid out. Maultitudes of cham- 
pagne corks ricochet across the room, and a rat- 
tling volley, like feeble musketry, hails the en- 
trance of the invaders; wine disappears, cake 
vanishes, grapes are nowhere, oysters ditto, ices 
are treated coldly, more wine passeth from 
sight, the chattering, the giggling, the buszing 
waxes fast and furious. Suddenly a pause; 
“cullad pussons” again race up and down 
stairs, hats are brought, cloaks are brought, 
shawls are brought, everything is brought, a car- 
riage rolls up, sable footman calls out from the 
door, “ Mr. Queerquirk’s carriage, sah,” another 
and another follows, until none are left save the 
happy bride and bridegroom, their immediate 
family and Messrs. Jinx and Booth. 

It would scarcely be of sufficient interest to 
the general reader to investigate thoroughly, and 
sift to the bottom the further events of the even- 
ing. Of course there are the lights to be put 
out, the tables to clear, the doors to lock and 
other trifles, but we will not pursue them. Let 
it suffice that Booth and myself adjourned to my 
apartment, where, feeling it our duty to celebrate 
the happy event, we sat up until a very late and 
noisy hour of the night, during which we pun- 
ished at least half a dozen bottles of—of—cigars, 
from the effects of which we were sewed up with 
asevere headache all the next day. 


—+<-2 + _____ 
It takes a lifetime to learn how to live. 








THE WEDDING. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FALLEN. 

For my I confess I have not the heart to 
take an offending man or woman from the gen- 
eral crowd of sinful, erring beings, and jade 
them harshly. The little I have seen of 
world and know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not anger. en I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and tem 
tions it has , the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the tears 
of regret, the feebleness of purpose, the pressure 
of want, the desertion of friends, the scorn of the 
world that has but little charity, the desolstion 
of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voice 
within, health gone, even hope that stays longest 
with us, gone, I have little heart for aught else 
but thankfulness that it is not so with me, and 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow. 
being with Him from whose hand it came, 

Weeping and inughing in ies euldish sport.” 
eeping and laughing ol spor 
—Home Journal. 





ASAD STORY. 

The saddest s1 that we ever read was that 
of a little child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just 
as yours is, reader, whom his mother, one bright 
morning, rigged out in a beantifal jacket, all 
shining with silk and buttons, and gay as a moth- 
er’s love could make it, and then permitted him 
to goout to play. He had scarcely stepped from 
the door of the ‘Swiss cottage,” when an enor 
mous eagle swooped toward the earth and bore 
him to its nest, high up among the mountains 
and yet within sight of the house of which he had 
been thejoy. There he was killed and devoured, 
the eyrie being at a point which was literally in- 
accessible to man, 80 that no relief could be af- 
forded. In toaring the child to pieces, the eagle 
so placed the gay jacket in the nest, that it! 
came a fixture \bere, and whenever the win 
blew, it would flutter, and the san would shine 
upon its lovely trimmings and ornaments. For 
years it was visible from the low lands, Jong si 
the eagle had abandoned the nest. What & 
sight it must have been to the parents of the vic 
tim !—Herald, 


—————__+<-2 +__—_ 
UNEXPECTED RISE IN PRICES. 

A gentleman with a simple mind the other 
day ordered a late dinner at Harris's, in Wilson’s 
Lane, when a stranger entered at that moment, 
and took a seat opposite him. The good cheer 
superinduced a lively chat, and the stranger ae 
coursed largely upon the high prices of food, an 
mentioned incidentally that a further rise was 
soon to be expected. Each of the feeders Te 
ceived the medallion-like ticket which told bow 
much he had ordered, and the straoger, co 
hurriedly eating, paid and disappeared. The 
gentleman with the simple mind was surprised to 
hear of another rise in prices, and when he wen! 
to the counter to settle was still more astonis! 
to find that rise had already commenced 3 
stranger during the conversation had shifted ¢ 6 
coins, taking his ticket (18 cents) and left him 
the other (37 1-2). This kind of rise io 
made him wish he had risen quicker himeell- 
Boston Post. 
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CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN. 


‘BY FRANORS M. CHESEBRO. 





Come, sister fairies, come, 
And weave « wreath of flowers, 
Freeh from forest shade, 
Sweet with April showers. 
‘We'll sing and dance around, 
A merry, happy band, 
Joy and mirth we'll wake 
With our fairy wand. 


Of the sweet May flowers 
A dainty wreath we'll bind, 
To crown our lovely queen, 
Fairest of our kind. 
Each little fairy, come, 
With dew-besprinkled feet, 
A rosy offering bring, 
Around this altar meet. 


O, lovely fatry queen, 
Receive our crown of flowers, 
Bend low thy queenly brow, 
Receive our simple dower. 
Birters, one and all, 
Of our merry band, 
Salute the Queen of May, 
Queen of fairy land. 


—_—____+ «-2-+_____— 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 





BY H. GILBERT. 





“T know not how the trath may be, 
I tell the tale as "twas told to me.” 

I was spending « few weeks on the banks of 
the Rhine. Having plenty of leisure at my 
command, and entertaining a most hearty con- 
tempt for that system of “doing” sights, so 
prevalent among the would-be travellers of now- 
a-days, I had determined to spend some time 
with “ mine host,” who, by the way, was a per- 
fect specimen of his kind, and to explore alone, 
and at my leisure, the principal spots of interest 
im the neighborhood. I love to wander in the 
woods, among the rocks and waterfalls, with my 
thoughts for my only companions; and here, 
the wild, romantic scenery, and the unaccus- 
tomed pictureequeness of the landscape, ac- 
corded so perfectly with all my feelings, as to 
bind me with a spell even stronger than I could 
have dreamed of. For days I had intended to 
depart, and for days I had been delaying my 
departure. I had wandered, day after day, in 
every direction, to every place which seemed to 
promise an adequate return in instruction and 
amusement, and day after day had I been 
charmed with new novelties, with new beauties. 
Bat I had, at last, nerved myself to leave all 

8 
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that had co strongly attracted me, and the next 
day bust one was fixed for my departure. The 
next day, which was to be the last of my stay, I 
intended to pay a lest visit to my favorite resorts, 
aad to bid an eternal farewell to spots and scenes 
which had become, within the last week, as old 
familiar friends. Accordingly, early the next 
morning I started off. Absorbed in deep re- 
flection, mingled with a quiet tinge of sadness, 
I wandered on, unconsciously, farther than I had 
intended, and in a direction which I had never 
taken before. Suddenly, on looking up, I waa 
startled at seeing immediately in front of me, on 
abroad plateau which overhung the waters of 
the “‘castled river,” one of those ruined piles, 
whieh speak to us more eloquently than words 
could do of glories past away, and which, even 
in their decay and desolation, have about them 
something of grandeur and sublimity which in- 
sensibly commands our love and admiration. I¢ 
was one of those, of which Byron has said : 


“Bach ivied arch and pillar lome, 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 


Why this old rain should have struck my 
fancy more than many others I have seen, I can- 
not tell. Yet, whether from the suddenness of 
the apparition, or whether the ruins were in 
reality grander or more picturesque than others 
of the kind, I know not, but certainly I felt, for 
an instant, emotions cntirely new. I was soon 
lost in exploration. The roof and stairs of the 
high tower had fallen in, so as to give, as from 
the bottom of a deep well, an uninterrupted 
view of the bright blue sky beyond. A few tim- 
bers of the old drawbridge yet from their rusted 
hinges hung creaking on the walls. The old 
moat had long since been dry, and choked with 
weeds. In the courtyard, the rank grass and 
the thistle, with the deadly nightshade, held un- 
disputed sway ; and as I trod the long deserted 
rooms, the old decaying tapestry which still 
hung, tattered, on the walls, waved ominously, 
as if in horror of the desecration, and the high 
arched roof and vaulted aisles gave back strange 
echoes to my solemn tread. 

Attached to the main building, but scarcely 
seeming a part of it, was what from its gothic 
windows I took to bea chapel. The ivy, like a 
tried friend in adversity, still clang to it lovingly, 
in its decay. Its rich, exuberant masses hung, 
drooping, from the walls, and where the roof had 
fallen in, the ivy, too, had crept over the roofless 
side, and hung in wreathing festoons to the very 
floor. The toad sat sweltering under the crum- 
bling altar-stone, and the bat slept in the crev- 
ices of the mouldering walls. But what strack 
me most of all was a strange rent, of about a 
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yard wide, in the two opposite sides of the struc- 
tare. ‘It seomed as if the building had been cut 
asander in the middle, and the parts then sep- 
arated. I spent some time in conjeeture as to 
what might be the cause of this strange phenom- 
enon, and at last, not beiag able to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, I wisely determined to 
forget it entirely. Then I set myself to work to 
explore every nook and corner of the old ruin, 
and was still busily employed, when the stirring 
of the bats and the descending nightfall warned 
me home. 

On my return, I related to “mine host” my 
day’s experience, and inquired of him what 
might be the history of the old castle, for I was 
gare there must be some quaint old legend con- 
“nected therewith. 

“ Ah, Mein Herr,” said he, “‘ there is indeed a 
legend connected with that old castle, and, in 
sooth, a strange and fearful one, but wait until 
after supper, and you shall hear it.” 

So, after a meost glorious meal, for which my 
day’s experience had given me an unwonted ap- 
petite, we took our pipes, and reclining on a large 
bench by the door, “mine host” told me the 
following tale, which, as I have forgotten the 
narrator’s own quaint language, I will endeavor 
to dress up ina style of my own: 

“Proud, stern and passionate was the old 
Count Von G. Full fourscore winters had 
blanched what still remained of his once raven 
hair, but the brightness of his yet piercing eye, 
and his stalwort form, whieh, still unbent, seemed. 
but to scorn the weight of years, gave token that 
the fire of his youth had not yet all passed 
away. His nervous arm could still strike a blow 
which would not have shamed his younger 
days, and, sooth to say, few who valued their 
lives at an hour’s purchase, would have dared a 
passage at arms with the old Count Von G. 
‘When he appeared in public, which happened 
«but seldom, he was regarded by the peasantry 

~ with a mingled feeling of awe and terror. 

“ There was, too, 8 strange tale that once upon 
>a wild, tempestuous night, a stranger dight in 
-sable, coat of mail, with mailed head and visor 
- down, upon a steed dark as the night itself, rode 
sinto the court-yard of the castle, and impera- 
+ tively demanded to speak with the count. He 

was shown to the old count’s chamber. Long 
- and earnestly did they confer together, the stran- 
«ger and the count, and an inquisitive menial, 
watching at the key-hole, saw the count, as he 
averred to the day of his death, sign a large 
strip of parchment with his blood. Immediately 
the stranger rose, took up the parchment, and 
+ folding it, deposited it in his bovom; then turn- 





ing, and descending to the courtyard, he 
mounted his steed, and disappearing like air, 
‘was never seen more. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, certain it is that all night long a red, un 
earthly light streamed from the old count’s wia- 
dow, in the top of the tower, and tinged with its 
lurid glow the heaving waters of the dark blue 
river. And the old servitor often heard strange 
voices and sounds within, and as he heard, he 
crossed himself and prayed the Holy Virgin o 
deliver him from the power of all demons and 
evil spirits. 

“But stern and mysterious as was the old 
Count Von G., there was one spot in his breast 
which was yet soft and green as in his younger 
days. Start not, gentle reader, when I tell you 
that the old count was in love—yes, desperately, 
passionately in love. Those fountains of his 
heart which he had thought long since sealed up 
forever, were re-opened, and the living waters 
gushed forth afresh. The pretty Therese, the 
loveliest maiden in all the country round, whore 
sparkling eye and whose cheek, which seemed as 
thongh it had stolen its color from the clouds of 
the morning, were the admiration of all the 
youths and the envy of all the maidens, had 
warmed his breast again into a fresh reviving 
life. He bad met her in one of his rambles in 
the forest, and her rare beauty at once touched s 
chord in his breast which he had thought long 
since unstrung, while her natural grace of man- 
ner, and the quaint commixture of fearlessness 
and respect with which she answered all his 
questions, and which was so different from the 
undisguised terror which usually grected his ap- 
pearance, completed the charm. Long did be 
linger, as if unwilling to depart. Many an idle 
question did the pretty maiden have to answer, 
and when the old count turned to go, he had in- 
wardly determined to transplant this woodland 
flower to blossom in his lonely castle, and 1 
make her his bride the Countess Von G. 

“But the French proverb says, ‘L'houme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose; and in nothing 8 
this more true than in love affairs. The litte 
winged god had determined matters otherwise, 
for, with a love quite as intense as the old 
count’s passion, and far more deep and pure, did 
the pretty Therese love the young Paal Eben 
hart. In fact, they were already betrothed, and 
an early day had been fixed for their nuptials. 
And her choice was not misplaced ; for a bright 
er cye, a stronger arm, and best of all, a nobler 
soul, was not to be found in many a mile. He 
was handsome, too, and the neighbors used to 
say that a bandsomer couple than Paul and 
Therese had not been known in the village 
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within the memory of man. There was not a 
house in the village where they were not as 
welcome as in their own. Al loved them, old 
end young. The young looked forward with 
emticipations of intense delight to Therese’s 
wedding-day, and the old, the sick and the infirm 
prayed God to spare their lives to see their dar- 
ling’s bridal. 

“A change came over the old count. He 
spent less @me at home; he was more abroad. 
Many an hour which hed formerly beem devoted 
to solitary self-confimomeat in the mysterious 
solitude of his own apartment, now found him 
with most persevering assiduity threading the 
woodland paths where he had first met the pretty 
Therese. But whether she had sa iataitive pre- 
sentiment of his feelings, or whether it was 
merely that her inclination seldom led her that 
way, certain it is that the old count wandered, 
vainly, many a weary day, ere another opporta- 
nity occurred to him. At last, one day when 
he had almost despaired of ever meeting her 
again, and was wondering if it would not be his 
wisest plan to go home and forget her entirely, 
and he had almost determined that this should 
be his last search, when lo, on tarniag an aagle 
in the roed, he saw her directly before bim. 
She was gracefully reclining in the shade of an 
overhanging tree. Her cheek was resting on her 
hand, her hat was thrown carelessly beside her, 
end the wanton wiad was toying with the rich 
masees of dark brown hair, which fell loosely 
over a neck and shoulders white as the Parian 
stone, and almost hid from view a faultlessly 
rounded arm in its jealous clusters. She was 
reading some quaint old romance of days goue 
by, and it must have been a tale of love and 
sorrow, for ever and anon s deeper flush tinged 
her already rosy cheek, anda gentle sigh eseaped 
her heaving bosom. 

“Long and silently did the old count gase. 
He spoke not, moved not, scarcely breathed, lest 
he should distarb so beaatifal a vision. He 
feared to see it vanish like = dream of an en- 
chanted land. His wild love came quickly over 
him with tenfold power, and in the uncontrol- 
Isbleness of his emotion, he made an involuntary 
step forward, which startled the maiden and 
caused her to look up. She seemed at first con- 
fused, but quickly recovering her self-possession, 
she bowed and rose to go. But the count de- 
tained her, and without any preparation, with a 
fervor and an eloquence well worthy of his 
youthfal days, he poured into her ear his all- 
consuming passion. So startled and astonished 
was the maiden, that for some moments she could 
not comprehend his meaning; but as the truth 
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saddenly flashed wpon her, the rich blood suf- 
fused her face and neck for an instant, and then 
@s quickly receded, leaving ber as pale as 2 
marble statue. She tottered, and would have 
fallen, had not the old count caught her in his 
arms. Immediately recovering herself, however, 
she boldly confessed her love for another, re- 
jected his sutt, and before he could detain her, 
she had vanished in the woods with the speed of 
8 otartled fawn. 

“« Motionlees stood the old count until her re- 
treating form had vanished. He had never 
dreamed of the possibility of a refasel. That 
he, whose high descent might match the noblest 
in the land, and of whose ancestral tree c’en 
princes might be proad, should be refused, and 
that, too, bya simple peasant girl! His whole 
spirit rose in arms, at the indignity. In violent 
agitation, he retraced his steps towards the cas- 
tle, muteering with an oath, as he went, that 
Therese should be his bride! 

“Te was night. Moody and dall, the old 
count sat in his chamber. It was a quaint old 
room. The walls were hung with sable velvet, 
interwoven with tracery of gold. Around him 
lay massive tomes, with clasps of brass, min- 
gled in strange array with implements of many a 
curtous device, The floor was inscribed with 
many a mystic cirele. A emall furnace and cru- 
cible, with which he seemed to have been exper- 
imenting, were on the table before him, but now 
the fire was flickering low with an expiring 
flame. But he heeded it not. His head had 
sunk upon his breast, and he seemed lost in in- 
tense thought; and ever and anon he muttered 
to himself brokenly, as if in sleep. Suddenly 
he started up, and rang his bell violently. 
Scarcely had its last tones died away, when 
Gotthart, his old servitor, stood before him. 

“«Gotthart,’ said the count, ‘thou knowest 
the pretty Therese, the beauty of the village ?’ 

“ Gotthart bowed. 

“«* Wouldst thou not like her for thy mistress, 
Gotthart t’ . 

“ Gotthart was astonished; but he knew his 
taaster too well to manifest any surprise, so he 
merely bowed again. 

««¢ And she shall be!’ cried the count. ‘ Lis- 
ten, Gotshart: I love the maiden. I have 
loved her long and madly. To-day I told her 
all my love. She refused my hand, rejected my 
suit; to my face, she told me that she loved 
another! And now, by all that’s good, mine 
shall she be before to-morrow night shall pass 
away. Dost hear, Gotthart? She must be 
mine! It matters not how, yet mine she must 
be! ‘There are retainers enough in the castle. 
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Take them and go; and comest thea without 
her, thou knowest the rest. Now go ; leave me!” 

“ Gotthart bowed and retired, and the old 
count was once more alone. 

«* We will pass over the sudden disappearance 
of Therese, and the terrible sorrow which, on 
the morrow, pervaded the whole village. It is 
not with that, that we have to do. Suffice it to 
say that the old sarvitor had proved himself ca- 
pable of his mission, and that ere morning 
dawned, tho pretty Therese was brought a pris- 
oner.to the castle. 

“The nuptials were to take place on the fol- 
lowing evening. A monk had been procured 
from a neighboring convent, and 2 bridal rebe 
had been hastily put together by some of the 
female servants of the castle. The other prep- 
arations were but few. The menials of the cas- 
tle were to be the only spectators. There was 
to be no pomp, no ceremony. ‘There was to be 
no gorgeous bridal train, no joyous revelry, no 
merry dance, no music, and no song. It was to 
be only a quiet sacrifice of a sad, despairing 
victim. 

“ The captive spent the livelong day in prayers 
and tears. But the weariest day must come to 
an end at last, and as Therese sat by the win- 
dow, and saw the great red sun sink down behind 
a portentons looking cloud, which was slowly 
looming up in the western horizon, she felt that 
her hour had almost come. Silently and unre- 
sistingly she submitted to the attentions of the 
maidens, who had come to deck her for the sac- 
rifice. Calm and pale she stood, until the last 
fold was arranged in her enowy dress, the last 
flower tied to her raven hair! 

“Te was a fearful sight to sce that young 
maiden, as she stood before the altar. Her 
glossy hair fell over a neck and throat so pale, 
that you scarce might tell where the satin dress 
met its snow-white marble. All traces of tears 
had been swept away, and as she stood, 80 pale, 
and yet so calm and firm, there was a strange 
expression in her eye, and a stern compression 
of her bloodless lips, which bore the token of 
some firm resolve. As she stood there, under 
the dark shadow of the old count’s sternness, 
you might have thought some woodland flower, 
pale with cold, was peeping out from under the 
snows of winter. 

“ But the ceremony commenced. The deep, 
dark cloud, which had hung over the horiaon at 
sunset, was pregnant of an approaching storm. 
The distant thunder mattered incessantly, and 
the lightning flashed with a lurid glare throagh 
the dimly lighted chapel. The first big drops 
were already falling heavily, one by one, upon 
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the vaulted roof, mingling their pattering with 
the deep low growl of the approaching thunder. 
But they heeded it not. Uninterruptedly the 
ceremony proceeded, until the monk addressed to 
Therese the question whose answer was to bind 
her with the bond which no man may part asnn- 
der, when, to the astonishment of all present, 
turning her dark, wild eyes full upon the count, 
in a voiee firm, indeed, but deep and unearthly, 
as though it might have been from a°tomb, she 
answered : 

“Thou hast tern me from my friends, my 
home, my kindred. Thou hast brought me 
here, before this altar, to pledge to thee that 
faith, that love and that obedience which I have 
vowed irrevoeably to another. Thon canst do 
with me as thou wilt, yet; know, proud count, 
who warrest thus on women, that never, before 
God, will I be to thee a willing bride. And as 
God is my judge, before whom I stand, I sum- 
mon thee to appear ere long before his bar, to 
answer this fool wrong which thou hast this day 
done to = weak, defenceless maiden.” 

“For some moments, all was still. The me- 
nials were horrified at her temerity. The count 
himself was disconcerted. At last he broke the 
silenes. 

“¢Mind not the silly, prating child, Sir 
Monk. She knows not what she wishes. Pro- 
ceed ! I may not brook delay.’ 

«J may not, my lord,’ replied the monk. ‘In 
such » case, the laws of our holy charch for 
Did it.” 

“* And what care I for your holy eharch, Sir 
Monk ¢ or for her laws ® replied: the count. ‘F 
have sworn that this maiden shall be my bride 
to-night, and so she shall! Proceed, or it may 
not be well with thee ?’ 

“They heard not the deepening thunder, as it 
advanced nearer and nearer. They marked not 
how the lightning shone at every finsh wih & 
ruddier glow. 

“«T may not, my lord,’ replied the monk. 

“Thou wilt not?’ asked the count, as a fear- 
fully indescribable expression crept over his 
features. 

“No, my lord.’ 

“There was no answer. With one stride, the 
old count reached the monk. There was an up- 
lifted hand, a blow, and the white-robed prieet 
sunk quivering to the floor beside the altar, while 
a small crimson tide welled from his lips, an¢ 
trickled in 9 dark, ominous stream slowly down 
the chancel steps. 

« Aghast with horror, pale as sheeted ghosts, 
the trembling throng of menials steod in silence 
rooted te the greand. The old count, himself, 
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stood as if petrified. Therese was white aad 
motionless as a marble statze, The silence was 
50 deep and awful that each drop of blood, as it 
fell trickling to the ground, sounded like iron 
hail. So dumb, 60 horrified, stood the affrighted 
throng, that they heard not a deep, dull, ram- 
bling sound, as of distant thunder. Onit came, 
nearer and nearer, till, with a flash which seemed 
as though the heavens had burst into flame, and 
with a crash which seemed to vibrate to the cen- 
tre of the solid earth, it burst upon the castle, 

_ All fell in terror to the ground. How long they 
lay, they knew not; but when they rose, they 
found the walls of the chapel torn asuader in the 
manner described. The old count disappeared, 
and could nowhere be found. One of the meni- 
als asserted that, as he fell, he caught a glimpse 
of 8 coal-black steed, with fiery eyes and mane 
of flame, with a rider in a sable coat of mail, 
dash in at one side of the chapel, as its walls 
opened, and seizing the old knight by the waist, 
and placing him before him on his steed, disap- 
pear at the other. Be that as it may, the old 
count was mever seen again. When they raised 
‘Therese, they found thet life had fled. Every 
effort to restore her was anavailing. 

“After the strange events of this fearful 
night,” continued “mine host,” “the castle 
was soon deserted. The ghost of the monk 
haunted the chapel, and ever on a stormy night, 
amid tho howling of the wind and the pealing of 
the thunder, strange sounds were heard, as of the 
trampling of a fiery steed upon the chapel floor. 
The menials soon fled in terror. No one conld 
be found to live there. After its desertion, the 
old castle gradually fell into decay. Bat tale 
and song, from aged sire to son, have still pre- 
served its terrors; and even now, the belated 
peasant hurrying home at nightfall, often sces 
strange shapeless ferms, and hears unearthly 
sounds, and, shuddering, he crosses himself’ and 
hurries on. And be would be, ia sooth, a brave 
man, who would venture to plack at midnight a 
leaf from the ivy’ which grows within that 
haunted chapel.” 


PACE, QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FOOL, 

The professional “fools” by whom our an- 
cestors were so mach amused, were characterized 
as much by i inence as wit.' To put one 
person out of countenance afforded te the 
rest. The womanly vanity and queenly pride of 
Elizabeth shrank from theso rude rebukes, She 
would not allow her fool, Pace, because of his 
caustic vein, to enter her presence; bat onee be- 
ing persuaded to have him in, “Come on, Pace,” 
said she, “ now we shall hear of our faults.” “I 
do not,” he replied, “talk of that which all the 
town talks on.” She never probably ventured to 


repeat the oxperiment.—Camp and 
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ANECDOTE OF JEBEMIAH MASON. 


The late Mr. Mason, says'the Boston Journal, 
was something of a giant in physical as well as 
mental proportions, and in you must have pos- 
seased a powerful frame. hile in the strength 
of early manhood, Mr. Mason happened one 
very cold day to be driving along a road in the 
country, half buried up under buffalo robes, and 
looking rather insignificant to the casual observ- 
er—at least, so he appeared to an impudent 
teamster who approached in an opposite direc- 
tion, occupying so a portion of the road 
with his team that Was a difficuls matter 
for another vehicle. As they neared each other, 
Mason polely. requested the teamster to turn 
out and give him room, but the sau varlet, 
with an impudent look at the apparently small 
youth, peremptorily refused, and told him to turn 
out himself. Mr. Mason, who instantly perceived 
there was but one course to pursue, quietly stop- 

his horse, laid the reins over the dasher, and 
bi 00 toll aon. ke robes, at one em 

ing up hii and rising gradually from hi: 

seat Phe heme silently § eched these move- 
ments, but as the legs obtained a foundation, and 
foot after foot of Mr. Mason’s mammoth ropor- 
tions came into view, a look of astonis) ment, 
like a circle in the water, spread over his hitherto 
calm face, and with a deprecating gesture he 
presently exclaimed: “ That'll do, stranger— 
don't rise any more; I'll turn out!” 

Mr. Mason soon had the track to himself, and 
our bewildered teamster drove off at a brisk pace. 

“Creation!” said he, as he touched up the off 
leader with his whip: “I wonder how high that 
critter would have goneif I hadn’t sto him?” 





PRICE OF OLD ALDERMEN. f. 

A good thing is going the rounds about one o 
our new ‘aldennen, which is related in this wise : 

The grand jury summoned Ald. —— before 
them, for the Purpore of asking him some ques- 
tions. He came before them, and the following 
conversation occurred : 

“Ald. —, has any one ever offered you any 
money, in the shape of a bribe, since your elec- 
tion 7” 


“Yes, sir.” 
es was it ?”” said one of the grand jury. 
“Mr, —” 

“How much did he offer you?” inquired one 
of the other jurors. 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” responded the alder- 
man, with a carl of his lip. 

“ Did you take it ?” said the foreman. 

{Emphatically}—"No, oir!” 

—, iber, was sent for. 

“Mr, ——, did you offer Ald. —— twenty-five 
dollars as a bribe for voting #0 and so” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did he tako it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Why didn’t he take it?” said one of the ju- 
rors, much surprised. : 

“Well, he said that he couldn’t sell himself 
for twenty-five dollars, as that was the price of old 
aldermen—the: 


‘new ones range higher !”—New York 
Despatch. 





Money is well spent in parchasing tranquillity 
of mind. : 
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A DREAM. 


BY 1. W. CamTox. 





‘Thee night was fair, the gentle winds 
Oame sighing o’er my head; 

And in their cadence seemed to sigh 
A requiem o’er the dead. 


‘laid me down epen my bed, 
And tried in vain to sleep; 

For silently the tears rolied down 
My pale and careworn cheek. 


At length eweet slumber closed my eyes, 
And to my restless brain 

‘There came bright visions of the past, 
Bright hopes to cheer again. 


‘There stood beside my little bed 
‘The idol of my youth, e 

‘The being whom I fendly thought 
‘Was heaven, virtae, truth. 


‘Be clasped my hands within his own, 
And placing on my cheek 

A Kies 20 warm, I almost thought 
Past days had come, 90 sweet. 


I started from my restless sleep, 
With a wild, joyous seream ; 

Bat ah! the treasured one had fled, 
*Twas nothing but a dream. 





THE BELT OF WAMPUM. 


BY MES. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


THE BELT OF WAMPUM. 


had beiit for them, and he promised to her who 
should first bare him a son, the sacred belt of 
wampam, which, it was believed, the mighty 
Maniton bad giver to the mother of the red man, 
and that her boy sheuld sit in the lodge of his 
father, when the old chief went to the spirit-land. 
Bat, unfortunately for the old mam aad his peo- 
ple, on the same morning came the two young 
squaws to the wigwam of her lord, and placed 
upon the fars on which he reclined, each, her 
babe; end the two bright-eyed, dark-haired boys 
wore equally healthy and promising. 

Bitterly then the old man repented his prom- 
ise; and his heart murmured : “ Better that my 
people had been conquered by their enemice, 
than thas their old chief should cause dissension 
among them!” Bathe kept his grief in his heart, 
and spoke kindly and hopefally to the women; 
and taking the little boys in his arms, he stretch- 
od the seme great hand over the heads of both; 
and while a real peace succeeded to that forced 
calmness, he said in @ prophetic tone, that the 
warring winds should aid those young saplings 
to beat each other to the earth, and that the sun 
would help them to drink up the dew and the 
rain, each from the other; but as they hed bet 
one root, 80, when many moons had passed 
away, should they lift butone summit to the sky. 

The young sequaws, however, heard not the 
words of the chief, nor observed the kindlines 
of the regard he bent upon his childres. Be 
gardless of his presence, they stood with eyes 


Among the many legends I had the good for- | distended, and lips apart, glaring upon each 


tune to hear from the lips of the old Indian, who, 


other with the ferocity of wolves, There was D0 


& year or two since favored our settlement with a | look of triamph on the face of either, only im- 


visit while on a pilgrimage from the far west to 


placable hatred and revenge were there. Each 


the forests and prairies which had once been the | was sensible that she could claim nothing that 
hunting grounds of his fathers, none interested | her rival was not entitled te; and without extend 


me more than his account of the fend which 
years ago existed between his people and a 
neighboring tribe of red men. 

I wish I could repeat the legend im the lofty, 
impassioned style of the old Chippeway, but an 
attempt to do so would be fatile ; and my readers 
will understand how greatly the interest of the 
tale will be diminished, by the manner in. which 
it is related. 

Of the bitter hatreds and jealousies his people 
had ever cherished for their neighbors, said the 
old Indian, none had been so inveterate and ab- 
sorbing as that which was felt for their brethren, 
the Hurons. The feud had its origin in the rivalry 
of the two young and beautiful wives of a mighty 
chief whose hunting grounds stretched from the 
Great Waters to the bay of Manitou. The 
chief was an old man and childless when he 
brought the young squaws to the wigwams he 


ing her hand for the belt of wampum, or making 
a request for her boy, the young mothers silently 
took their babes and returned to their wigwams- 
Time passed away, The old chief, too feeble 
longer to lead forth his people to war, sat in his 
wigwam, smoking the peace-pipes his sons had 
fashioned and ornamented with the eagle feathers 
they had scaled the precipices to gain, wrappits 
himself in the warm, rich furs, and feasting 00 
the tender meats his boys had taken in the chase. 
His eye was darkened, and his ear was heavy, 
and he failed to perceive that though the youths 
were not destitate of filial affection, rivalry and 
hatred for each other, as much as anxiety for his 
comfort, excited them to such deeds of daring #6 
distinguished them among the boldest hunters of 
the tribe. And their father gave his blessing 
equally to both, and the rival wives could not 
complain ; for no sooner had one sat down oo 
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the turf beneath the oak tree which sheltered the 
lodge of her busband, and began to chant a song. 
im praise of her boy, tham the name ef her rival’s 
son, joined to some deed of prowess, would fall on 
her ear, and palsy her tongwe. So the old man 
knew not what discord was in his family, and 
slowly and gently, as if borne in the arms of 
peace and love, he passed away to the land of 
the blest. 

Seven days and nights sat the rival wives in 
the wigwam of the dead, tasting bet the morsel 
of food necessary to support existence, and utter- 
ing their loud lamentations ; but their eyes were 
not so blinded by tears that they did not see the 
handsome belt of wampam which the old chief 
had hang on the wall of his lodge when he brought 
home his young wives, and which hed been de- 
signed for a present for one of them; nor their 
thoughts so entirely buried with the dead, that 
they forgot the council had met to deliberate 
which of the two sons of the old chief should 
lead forth the tribe to the chase and to war. 
Yes neither dared stretch forth her hand to that 
coveted belt, nor carry to the council a plea in 
favor of her son ; but on the evening of the seventh 
day of the mourning of the women, and the de- 
liberations of the men, when no signs of the ter 
mination of either appeared, Ojibway, one of the 
two rival youths, armed with his war club and 
his hatehet, entered the wigwam where his mother 
sat, with her garment disarranged and her hair 
Gishevelled, and seising the belt of wampam, 
bound it about her waist, and leading her forth 
from the lodge, be confromted the baad of braves, 
who, fearing some mischief, had risen from the 
council, and followed him to the wigwam. 

Some admired the daring courage of Ojibway, 
and arranged themselves about him ; and others, 
sympathizing with Huron in his disappointment 
and rage, drew near him, silently; but their 
brows were clouded and their hands clutched. 
The two parties thus formed, were very nearly 
equal, both in nambers and strength, and all 
were armed with their war clubs, for it hed been 
expected that the termination of the affair would 
not be bloodless ; but the good sense of the old 
men, for the time, prevailed, and one after another 
dropped his weapons to the earth, and stood 
with folded arms ;-and the rival youths, after 
one glance at each other, the meaning of which 
was unmistakable, simultaneously stretched forth 
their hands, the one towards the weet and the 
other towards the east. 

“‘ When three moons shall have passed away, 
my people!” said Haron to the band who had 
gathered around him, Sporar ecset shall eit in the 
lodge of his father !” 
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“ Shert time for the crow to usurp the nest of 
the eagle !” said Ojibway. 

And so they parted; but neither of the two 
youths ever returned to the ledge of his father. 
The amoke from the wigwam of Ojibway rolled 
up through the feathery branches of the tall ever- 
greens which bordered the beautiful Chippeway, 
or, ag the young chief and his people called it, 
the Ojibway ; while Haron, believing he should 
thus secure to himself the favor of the Great 
Spirit, built for himself and his mother a dwell- 
ing om one of the Manitou islands. No nearer 
than on the very confines of their hunting-grounds 
‘were the cabins erected, lest, so the young chiefs 
declared, the smoke from their wigwams should 
mingle. But fearful were the struggles hetween 
the two tribes which were called after the names 
of their leaders, and well sustained were they on 
both sides. At fearful cost, however, to the 
chiefs; for as it was an understanding among 
the two nations, that should the family of either 
chief beeome extinet, the people would again bo 
united, the concentrated effort of each tribe was 
exerted for the extermination of the family of its 
rival. 

Again and again was a prisoner of war, whose 
heart grew soft at the dreadful death with which 
he wes threatened, sem back to his people with 
the weight of a solemn promise of treason to his 
chief, resting on his soul; and the straying pap- 
poose was pierced through the heart by an arrow, 
no one knew from whose bow shot; and tho 
caace of the young equew, which her husband 
had seen her, with gay song and merry laugh, 
guiding up the stream, came floating idly down 
the current, while the joy and the hope of the 
young chief returned no more forever. 

Many handsome braves were bora both to 
Ojibway and Huron, yet neither left but one de- 
scentant, and the fate of their successors was no 
beteer than theirown. * * * 

So many moons had passed away, that the In- 
dians no longer told their number; bat that belt of 
wampam still hung in the wigwam of the Ojibway 
chief, and still the Hurons fought for it with 
unabated ardor. 

The present chief of the last mentioned tribe 
was young maa, the tallest, handsomest and 
bravest, 60 even his enemies admitted, who could 
‘be found in the whole country between the Big 
Sea Water and the land of the Cherokees; and 
he and his people confidently expecting to ob- 
tain a final victory over their enemies; and for 
the first time during their existence as a separate 
tribe, the heart of the Ojibways softened. 

Their chief was an old man, and feeble from 
gtief as well as age, and though when he spoke it 
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was the voice of Manitou to which his people lis- 
tened, his words gave them no eacouragement. 
Since his two sons, still bat boys, had fallen be- 
side him in battle, and the hopes of the old chief 
could rest only in a fair and beautiful daughter, 
another spirit seemed to have entered into the 
heart of the once brave warrior. 

“ Ojibway has buried his head in his blanket,” 
he said to his people when they had entreated 
him to lead them forth to meet their enemies, 
“ but the voice of the Great Spirit has reached 
him. The old man will die in his wigwam, and 
the belt of wampum he has bound around his 
daughter, will be given to the bride of the young 
Huron.” 

But when the young and gentle Mee-no-na sud- 
denly and mysteriously disappeared from her 
father’s wigwam, the old man rose from the earth, 
and, as if the weight of years had been lifted 
from his shoulders, stood erect among his people, 
and such a look had come over that calm, pas- 
sionless face, that the flercest and most savage of 
his tribe dared not lift their eyes to his counte- 
nance, much less endeavor by their words to in- 
cite him to deeds of vengeance. 

Most likely he had, for the moment, forgotten 
the prophecies he had uttered, or, as wise men 
have sometimes failed to understand their own 
predictions, saw not how his words might agree. 

“The Ojibway has said it,” muttered the old 
Indian ; “ when Mee-no-na goes to the land of the 
blest, she travels not alone; the Huron walks 
by her side and bears for her the fars and the 
wampum her people have given her. The old 
men of the two tribes shall watch the death-fires 
together, for anger and hatred for each other 
shall dwell in their hearts no more forever.” 

And the old warrior took down from the wall 
of his wigwam the charmed bow which the chief 
of his people could bend but once in his whole 
lifetime, and the sacred arrow which was never 
drawn at a venture; and motioning to his braves 
that they were not to follow him, walked forth 
from his lodge to meet the young chief of the 
Horons. His warriors looked doubtfully and 
inquiringly on each other, repenting the de- 
ception they had suffered to be practised on their 
good chief; since, instead of inciting him to lead 
them forth to meet their enemies, it had only led 
him to expose himself to danger; but the wily 
Kenabeck, a young, smooth-tongued brave, who 
had aspired to the hand of the beautifal Mee-no-na, 
and who, though his suit had been rejected by 
both her father and herself, felt confident of final 
success, at length broke the silence. 

“ Shall we see the young sapling whore branches 
might stretch far and wide till they overspread 
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the hunting ground of our people,” he said, “ up- 
torn by the roets; and eit-bemeath the naked 
boughs of the eld oak which can no longer shield 
us from the sun and the rai, till the whirlwind 
shall dash it upon oar heads 1” 

Seven days and seven nights passed, and the 
warriors assembled again at the lodge of Ojib- 
way. There was s mixture of joy and grief on 
their countenances ; for there could be no doubt 
now but the old chief had gone to the kingdom 
of the blest, and the following day a new chief 
‘was to be chosen; but as the fire was kindled, 
and the first notes of the death song rose on the. 
quiet ir, the old Indian stood among them. 

No one asked of his journey, but every one 
saw that though he thirsted no more for ven- 
geance, grief sat heavily in his heart; and the 
Indians dispersed silently to their dwellings. 
Some days after, they learned, from the lips of 
a bard, and the story was heard with rejoicing, 
how the old chief and the Huron had met. 

‘When the good Ojibway went forth from his 
lodge, #0 said the bard, the hand of Manitou 
smoothed the path for his stumbling fect; and 
on the seventh day of his journey, as the sum 
was sinking in the west, the old man saw, within 
stretch of his feeble arm, the form of his enemy, 
reclining upon the earth, in usdisturbed repose. 

Well knew Ojibway how unequal the con- 
test between him and the young man must be, 
but he scorned to take advantage of the situation 
of his enemy; and he uttered the fierce war 
whoop while yet his bow hung by his side. The 
Huron started up, grasping his mighty war club, 
and echoing that wild ery in such a deep, sono- 
rous voice, that, the bard declared, the forest 
swayed to and fro, as if a whirlwind was sweep- 
ing past; and them cleared, at a single bound, 
the space which divided him from his enemy. 

For a moment the two warriors gased in silence 
on each other’s countenances ; the one with feel- 
ings of veneration and respect, and the other, 
who saw no guilt in the handsome face before 
him, with an affeetion almost paternal. 

“My father !” exclaimed the Huron, at length, 
and he flung his war club from him with such 
foree that it buried itself in the earth; and the 
old chief, turning his face towards the setting san, 
shot the last of the sacred arrows—the gift of 
the first Ojibway to his people—towards the 
weet. The bow snapped asunder as the shaft 
sped through the air, and though for many and 
many a year after, the hunter sought that sacred 
arrew, it was never found. 

The wars of the two tribes were ended, and 
the chiefs sat down upon the ground together, 
and gathering tip the red clay, fashioned peace 
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pipes, the fumes of which went up together, till 
the evening star looked down from the sky and 
the whippoorwill sang from the depths of the for- 
est. And then Ojibway thought of the lost 
Mee-no-na, and her bright eyes, and her voice so 
low and sweet, and the old man’s lips quivered 
ashe spoke of her to the Huron. The young 
chief gave no answer to the father’s words, he only 
laid aside his pipe and listened ; bat when the 
old man, worn out with his long journey and his 
grief, wound his blanket around him aad slept, 
the Huron sprang to his feet, and never did 
deer more swiftly fly from his pursuer, than did 
the young man from the side of Ojibway. 

‘When the old chief rose with the sun the next 
morning, he was surprised but not alarmed, to 
find himself alone. He could not, he believed, 
have been mistaken in the character of that 
young map, and could anything have consoled 
him for the loss of his daughter, and the speedy 
extinction, as he thought, of his family, it hed 
been the knowledge that his people would have 
the brave Huron for their chief instead of the art- 
ful and wicked Kenabeek, who aspired to become 
their leader. 

Gilently, it has been said, the Indians dispersed 
to their dwellings, on the return of the old chief 
to his lodge, though Kensbeek wished to have a 
consultation with them. The course he had taken 
to incite Ojibway to renew the war with the 
Hurons, namely, the abduction of his daughter, 
had never fally met with their approbation; and 
when they looked on that gloomy, sorrowfal 
countenance he had brought back to his now des- 
olate lodge, his people bitterly regretted that he 
had suffered such wrong, but Kenabeck had de- 
cared that the place of Moee-no-na’s couceal- 
tasnt should become her grave sheuld his treachery 
be revealed to her father; and the threat stopped 
every mouth. 

It was on the evening her father returned to 
the lodge, that the gentle Mee-no-na, looking out 
from the rocky cavern where she bad been 
placed by the wicked Kenabeek, and thinking of 
the morrow, which, she was assured by her cap- 
tor, would be the commencement of what was 
far more terrible to her than the captivity she 
‘was now enduring, and revolving in her mind 
which would be preferable, a union with that 
base man, or a leap down that fearful precipice 
before her, and a plunge in the dark stream at 
its base, when the light, quick dash of oars fell 
on herear. It was not the canoe of Kenabeek, 
mor was it the hand of an Ojibway which plied 
the oar, her practised ear well enongh knew. 

Like a winged arrow the canoe shot forward, 
and Mee-no na saw in the bright moonlight the 
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tall, dancing feathers, the strings of wampum, 
and the rich bracelets of a stranger chief. She 
started back into the cave, but not soon enough 
to escape the glance of the stranger. That glit- 
tering belt of wampum, and the beautiful 
form which he had been told it encircled, had, 
at length, met his gaze; and the young chief of 
the Harons, mooring his canoe, sped up the 
precipice, and stood at the entrance of the cave 

A single glance at that noble, handsome coun- 
tenance showed the young maiden she had noth- 
ing to fear; and when his voice, soft and sweet 
as the song of the spring bird, told of his friend- 
ship with the old Ojibway, and his power to love 
so gentle and beautiful a being as fame had said 
Mee-no-na to be; and how, believing the good 
Manitou could not have called one s0 young and 
lovely to the spirit land, for seven days and 
nights he had sought for her to ask her to become 
his wife. The young girl, trembling and blush- 
ing, came forward and stood beside him, and 
soft as the gentlest wind sigh were her words. 

“ The canoe of the wicked Kenabeek is on the 
stream. The Ojibway will give his daughter to 
him who will deliver her from the power of the 
base man, and carry her to the lodge of her 
father ; and Mee-no-na could love her deliverer.” 

The young Kenabeek was abrave warrior, and 
the pride and boast of his tribe, though he was 
feared and hated rather than loved. His fame 
had reached the Huron, and the young chief was 
glad that bis rival would be no mean antagonist ; 
and after one glance of deep affection at the 
maiden, he disappeared over the edge of the 
precipice. 

Mee-no-na listened, but the shout of defiance 
and the answering savage yells, might, could 
anything do so, have waked the dead. The con- 
teat was brief, but fearful. There was a heavy 
plash in the water, and then the death chant rose 
up loud gad wild on the evening air. 

Silent and sad on that night, sat the old Ojib- 
way in his wigwam. His head was bowed to the 
ground, and his thoughts had gone, and his life 
seemed passing to the land of spirits ; but as the 
daylight dawned in the east, 2 low, sweet voice 
called him back to earth, and his darling Mee- 
no-na and the brave Huron stood before him, 
with their hands joined together, and love and 
joy beaming from their countenances. 

And then the old chief saw how the prophecies 
he had uttered should be fulfilled; and he rose 
up from the earth and blessed his children, and 
before many days had passed away, the old men 
of the two rival tribes repeated that blessing, 
buried their war clubs and their hatchets, and 
smoked the calamet together. 
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PLL SEEK THE FESTIVE HALL. 





BY MARTHA CLAXTON. 





T'll seek the festive hall to-night, 
And strive to drown in mirth 

The lonely thoughts which every hour 
Within my heart find birth. 


Tl oeek the festive hall to-night, 
Where gay hearts aptly meet, 

Where witching music and the song 
Keep time with flying feet. 


T’ll seek the gay and courtly throng, 
And mingle in the dance, 

Nor even to the gloomy past, 
Cast one reflective glance. 


‘Yes, I will mingle with the gay, 
And smile st grief and sorrow; 

Life cannot always gloomy be— 
There'll come « brighter morrow. 


——__+ 2-2-4 
THE DESERTER, 





BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 





‘Wurxz I was stopping at Port Mahon, a cir 
cumstance happened there which is worth relating. 
A friend, named Collins, was with me at dinner 
one afternoon. It was in the summer of 1642, 
and towards the latter part of the month of Au- 
gust, if my memory serves me rightly. At any 
rate, the grapes were ripening and we had some 
noble ones upon our table. As we arose from 
the board our host asked us if we were going up 
to the barracks. We informed him that we had 
made no arrangement of that kind, and asked 
him if there was to be any unusual parade, 

“Why, yes,” he answered, with that peculiar 
Dagonian shrug of the shoulders and twist of the 
features, “there is to be something that wo 
have not had before for more than ayear. A de- 
serter is to be shot.” 

Collins was “up and dressed,” in « twinkling 
forgoing ; but I had but little inclination that 
way. Only about a month before, I had seen 
three Bedouin Arabs decapitated at Tripoli for 
the crime of treason, and I had no desire to see 
any more blood shed after such fashions, and 60 
I told mine host, whom we always called Old 
Joe—and that was the only name I ever knew 
him to possess. 

“T suppose, now, you would rather see that 
deserter escape, than not, cht” said Joe, looking 
me sharply in the face. 

“If bis only crime is desertion, of course I 
should,” said I. 

“ Well, that is his only crime ; and more still : 
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His mother used to live over towards Atalsya, 
on the southern coast, and was sick. Philip 
wished to see her, and they would not let him go, 
#0 he made his escape. This he has done three 
times, and now they have tried him and com 
demned him to be shot. The last time they took 
him, they found him by his mother’s bed. He 
had thrown off his military garb, and assumed 
the dress of a common peasant.” 

It’s rather hard to shoot a man for such s 
thing,” said I. 

“Ay,” returned Joe, with the old shrag, “I 
know it; but suppose soldiers could be their own 
judges of when they might leave—why, we 
shouldn’t have a soldier in a month, you se, 
they must stick up to the rules, and #0 poor 
Philip Cervera must be shot. But I suppose 
you would like to have him escape.” 

I assured the host that Ishould. He gazed very 
carefally about the room, and then stepping 
close to me he said, in a tone almost reduced 
a whisper : 

“Then come up to the parade ground. Jat 
come up and see what you can see. Come.” 

I knew from the man’s manner that something 
out of the ordinary course of such events was g0- 
ing to happen, and I told Collins I would go 
with him. The host was soon ready, and we so 
companied him to the barracks. They arestthe 
upper end of the town, at the Place d’Armes, 
the buildings forming ome bound of the wide 
enclosure, while the other sides are bounded by 
a high, thick wall. As we reached the place, 
found the regiment to which the deserter belong: 
ed just forming. Joe pointed out to us the spot 
where the execution was to take place, snd 
thither we bent our steps. ‘This spot was clos 
by the high wall upon the east side af the encloe 
ure, A stake was driven firmly into the groand, 
within a few feet of the wall, and half-a dozen 
soldiers with corporal were there to guard the 


Ere long the regiment was ready ; the band 
struck up a mournfal dirge, and the processiod 
commenced to move. First rode the officers of 
the staff, then came the band, and then most of 
the regiment following. Behind these came the 
six men who were to shoot the deserter, 
next came the deserter himself. He walked be 
tween two sergeants, with his head bowed, aad 
his arms pinioned behind him. Following him 
were four men bearing a rough coffin ; snd, last 
of all, came the company to which the desert! 
belonged. It was a mournful scene. The 
diers walked with slow and measured tread, of 
even the very horses seemed to have imbibed 
sad spirit of the occasion. 
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The procession marched wholly around the 
place, and as they approached the spot where we 
stood, the staff and band filed off, and the regi- 
ment was drawn up in a semi-circular form 
before the stake. Then the deserter, his atten- 
dants and his company marched up close to 
the place of execution. I now hed an oppor 
tunity to see the face of the prisoner. Itwas sad 
and gloomy, but ever and anon, as some move- 
ment occurred near him, he would start with a 
sudden energy, which I thought indicated some 
hope. He would look quickly abont him—eee 
the canse of the noise, and then sink back with 
an expression of agonizing disappointmeat. 

At length the colonel rode up and waved his 
sword towards the poor sergeant who had been 
appointed to conduct the fatal work. The prie- 
oner looked up and saw the colonel, and with = 
frantic movement he rushed towards him. 

“Senor colonel,” he cried, sinking upon his 
knees, “I am not guilty! I never belonged to 
your regiment! Iam not a soldier! God knows 
I never wore a uniform before !” 

“Away with him!” cried the colonel, im- 
patiently. 

“ Will you not listen ?” the poor fellow urged, 
louder than before. “ Never, never, never was 
Ia soldier!” 

‘Carry him back,” ordered the officer to the 
sergeant who had come up. And then he added 
to the prisoner, after the sergeant had raised him 
up: “ Why do you still persist in telling such a 
falsehood ?” 

The fellow would have spoken, but the colonel 
waved his hand impatiently, and he was led 
away. 

“ That has been his plea ever since they brought 
him back,” explained Old Joe to me, as they led 
the condemned man towards the stake. “He 
swears he was never in the army before—that 
he never had a musket in his hand—and he pre- 
tends not to know any of his old: companions, 
‘When they call him by name he makes strange 
of it, and tells ’em he never saw ’em before.” 

“Why, that is a curious plea,” said I, “fora 
man to make, who, you aay, has been two years 
in the service.” , 

“Very curious,” returned the host, with a 
shake of the head which seemed to leave room 
for doubt concerning his meaning. 

But we conversed no more, for our attention 
was now turned to the prisoner. The rongh 
coffin had been placed against the stake, and the 
condemned caused to kneel thereon. The priest 
now approached him and knelt at his side. 

“My son, remember the fate of those who die 
with a lie upon their lips,” commenced the fat 
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churchman. “Ere you die let us have the trath. 
Why did you desert your post?” 

“T did not,” persisted the youth; but histone 
was lower now, and there was a aliade of 
hesitation. 

“I will not urge you,” the priest resumed, 
“ for of course you know ; but still your assertion 
is strange and unaccountable. Your companions 
all know you—your officers swear to your iden- 
tity, and I recognize you as one who has been 
often with me in our church with your company.” 

The colonel had drawn near, and he listened 
attentively to the words which’ now pasced be- 
tween the condemned and his spiritual director. 
The latter urged the youth several times more to 
make a full confession, but the same assertion 
was persisted in. The colonel shook his head 
and turned away, and in a moment more the six 
soldiers who held the loaded muskets approached 
the spot. They trembled some, but their step was 
firm, like men who have resolved to perform a 
terrible duty unflinchingly. 

‘The priest asked no more questions. The pris- 
oner had made his confession, and it remained 
oaly for the holy father to pray, which he did 
quickly and methodically. The sergeant, hold. 
ing « watch in his left band, and a heavy pistol 
in his right, now approached and directed thas 
the prisoner should be blind-folded. The band- 
age was passed over his eyes, and then secured 
to the stake so that be should not dodge his head. 
At this junctare I asked mine host if they only 
had six men to fire. He informed me that thas 
was all they ever employed for shooting a desert- 
er. Three of the guns were loaded with balls, 
and three with blank cartridges ; and when they 
fired they moved up and placed the muazies of. 
their pieces to within two feet of the condemned 
man’s head. 

‘The priest had arisen and moved back, and the 
colonel had ordered the sergeant to proceed. 

“God have mercy |’ uttered the unhappy youth.: 
Until this moment his whole frame had been 
nerved up to an anxious listening attitude, but 
now his muscles relaxed, and with a deep groan. 
he gave himself up to his fate. 

The sergeant had spoken the word “Reavy,” 
but before he could proceed there was a move 
ment near the centre of the long line of men, and 
in & moment more a soldier broke through aad 
rushed to the spot where the condemned was 
bound. 

“ Hold !” he shouted, as he reached the spot, 
Placing himself between the prisoner and the ex- 
ecutioners. ‘‘ You would kill an innocent man! 
I am Philip Cervera !—I am the deserter, as you 
think! Look at me—look at me!” 
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All was confusion for a few moments; but 
the officers soon succeeded in restoring order. 

“Jtis! Itis! tis Philip!” 

Such, and various other exclamations fell 
from the lips of those who stood around. As 
soon as I could gain a view of the face of the 
new-comer, I found that he so nearly resembled 
the prisoner, that I should not have dared to ven- 
tare even an assertion upon the identity of either. 
They were of the same size, the same form, and 
the same features. In fact, one was the exact 
counterpart of the other. 

The colonel leaped from his saddle and has- 
tened to the spot. 

“TI am Philip Cervera, Senor colonel,” the 
new-comer cried out. “Do you not recognize 
me” 

The commandant gazed first upon him and 
then upon the prisoner, and at length he said : 

“ By our lady, but this is most strange. Ser- 
geant, what think you of it?” 

“Why, sir,” returned the man thus addressed, 
touching his cap, “I don’t know. I think I 
should have to take their own word for it.” 

“ You are right, sergeant. At any rate, you 
may unbind the prisoner.” 

The youth was unbound, and then the two 
were caused to stand up together. The new- 
comer had on the very clothes in which Philip 
had deserted, and when some of his companions 
‘were called up, they readily swore that be was the 
man. Some were sure that ho was the man, 
while others could not decide between the two; 
bat not one now swore to the identity of the 
prisoner. 

The colonel reflected upon this a few moments, 
and then ordered both the men to be conducted 
to the barracks. 

Collins and myself accompanied our host back 
to his house. We tried to get him into conver. 
sation on the way, but he was moody and silent, 
sometimes answering in monosyilables, but .en- 
tering into no conversation. 

“ It was after dark, and Collins, the host, and 
myself were playing a game of billiards, when 
the door was opened, and in walked one of the 
men whom we had seen at the Place d’Armes; 
either the deserter, or the other one, and I could 
not tell which. He sprang forward and caught 
old Joe’s hand. 

“T’m free!” he cried. 

“And where is Jo—a—Philip ? 
Philip 1” the host asked. 

“ Locked up in the guard-house. They would 
have shot him to-day, but he claimed a trial, for 
be assured them that he could prove that he was 
carried away against his will.” 


Where is 








THE DESERTER. 


“ And when will they try him 1” 

“ To-morrow.” 

The host now came forward, and introduced , 
the man to us as Joseph Cervera, and also in- 
formed us that he was the one we had seen bound 
to the stake. We found the young man to be 
intelligent, and well versed in conversation; and 
from him we learned that the man who had come 
to save him was his twin brother. We asted 
him several questions about the desertion, bet 
he gave us indirect answers, and the subject ww 
dropped. He only informed us that as soon as his 
brother had sworn that he was Philip Cervers, 
and announced that he was ready to stand the 
trial, he, himself, had been set at liberty. 

It was about ten o’clock when Collins and 
retired, and it was sometime ere we fell asleep. 
How long I had slept I cannot tell, but it mat 
have been past midnight, when I was awakened 
by hearing voices below. J listened, and could 
plainly distinguish the voice of our host, though 
I could not bear what was said. Ina few mo 
ments more he came up and entered our room. 
He noticed that I was awake, and esked meif 
we would lend him our hats and cloaks a litle 
while without asking any questions. I told him 
yes, though I must say that I broke the promise 
on the very next moment by asking him what be 
was up to. He shook his head and said perhaps 
he would tell me sometime. 

In fifteen minutes after this, I heard some 008 
go out by the back way, and then all was still 
I remained awake nearly an hour after this, bat 
heard nothing more. The clock below struck 
two, and ina few moments more I was asleep 
again, 

‘When we went down in the morning, We 
found old Joe alone. I asked him where Joseph 
Cervera. was, but he only shook his head in’ 
answer. After breakfast I was on the point of 
going out, when the host called me back. 

“ Look ye, senor,” he said, in an eager, earnest 
tone, “you know so much already that I shall 
feel safer to confess to you the whole, for were 
you to tell one word of what you have seen here, 
it might rain me. You will be secret. You 
know the young men, and you cannot wish them 
harm.” 

I promised, and he proceeded. 

“The mother of those two young men was IY 
sister. She died over a week ago. Philip wa 
in the army, and Joseph was at home. They 
were twins, as you were told last night. Philip 
wished to be with his mother when she died—it 
was almost a monomania with him—but this 
could not be allowed. So heranaway. He was 
brought back, and ran away again. ‘And this be 
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did the third time. That was Philip whom we 
Jirst saw at the stake! He had arranged with his 
brother for escape. Joseph was to prepare him- 
self with all the necessary instruments for freeing 
himself from his shackles, and for cutting his 
way from prison. He knew just where he would 
be confined, and consequently he knew what he 
would need to help him in escape. With these 
tools concealed about him, he came, as you saw, 
to take his brother’s place. He is bold, daunt- 
less, reckless man, when only self or the safety 
of a friend is concerned, and I believed he would 
succeed. You know how Philip was released, 
and how his innocent brother was accepted in his 
place. Ha, ha, ha, they let the deserter go, and 
took an eel in his place. Joseph had his irons 
off within halfan hour after dark, and in an hoor 
more, he had two of the iron bars removed from 
the back window. At ten o’clock he crawled 
oat ; let himself drop upon the ground, and then 
scaled the wall. He came immediately here, 
and I at once called his brother, and helped pre- 
pare for making a final clearance. Your hats 
and cloaks served to help them by the sentinels, 
and ere [left them I saw them on board a 
felucca, below Georgetown, bound for Toulon. 
They are out of sight of land long ere this. 
Now you know all; and I know I may trast yon.” 
Hardly had he ceased speaking when six sol- 
diers entered the barroom. The deserter—Phil- 
ip Cervera—had escaped! Had we seen any- 
thing of him? No. And the soldiers went away. 
‘When I went out I found soldiers moving in 
all directions, and many times I heard the same 
question repeated which had been asked at Old 
Joe’s. But the deserter was not found. Search 
was also made for the one who had come so near 
being shot on the day before, but they could find 
him no more readily than they did the other. 





NEW LOCOMOTIVE POWEB. 


If all the alleged inventions of modern ingenuity 
were genuine, and available, civilization would 
be far in advance of Me Fersent Kmits. ie ore: 
respondent of an English paper states a 
French gentleman has discovered the secret of 
compressing electricity—thus controlling a power 
far greater than any heretofore brought into use. 
It requires, he states, neither machinery por com- 
bustion; and s vessel propelled by is will skim 
the water like a bird, and at the rate of sixty 
miles anhour. It is said that in the course of a 
series of experiments which were tried at Vin- 
cennes, a small mortar was fired by the inventor, 
at the rate of a hundred shots a minute, without 
flashing, smoke or noise.—Bunker Hil Aurora. 


+ ee + —_____ 


Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat 
from it, we shall advance in it; and the farther 
on we go, the more we have to come back. 
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FHINK OF ME. 





‘BY M. 1. W. CURRIER. 


Think ef me, dearest, when night has come, 
And shadowed the bright green earth, 
‘When earthly feelings have fled from thy soul, 
And heavenly thoughts have birth, 
‘Then think thou of me. 


‘Think of me too when thy heart is sad, 
‘When the world looks most cheeriess and drear, 
‘When thy dash, sparkiieg orbs grow restless and dim, 
Or suffused with the bright, pearly tear, 
Then think thou of me. 


But not when thy heart beats proudly and high, 
Would I ask you to then think of me; 
Bat when a soft voles would console thy lone heart, 
‘Then, dear one, remember thou me. 
O, then think of me. 


‘When sorrow is yours, then, then would I stand 
In the place of a dear, cherished friend, 
And strive with thy darkness at every lone hour, 
Life's brightness and beauty to blend, 
Then think thou of me. 





ALMOST A HEROINE. 
BY EMILY RB. PAGE. 


Prurrr Miss Anderson had just emerged 
from the petty thraldom of boarding school— 
that nursery of shallow affectation in which she 
had been taught waltzing, lacing, attention to 
externals, a moiety of French, fashionable piano 
thrumming, and a great deal of elegant frivolity. 
Common sense and the English language had 
been mutually neglected. Reading of the 
psendo-sentimental stamp comprised her litera- 
tare, and every pernicious habit and influence 
had combined to bury the one solitary talent 
which she by nature possessed. 

From this hot-bed of folly, hallowed by fash- 
ion and parental delusion, issued Miss Ander- 
som, at seventeen years and a month, full of 
foolish romance and artificial ideas of life, im- 
bibed from mistaken training ; and with a sim- 
per, and that species of uncertain carriage sup- 
posed to be elegant, she slid out, in the exact 
angle preseribed by Monsieur the French dane- 
ing-master, and took her first step in the genteel 
world. 

This first step, unfortunately, brought her in 
direct conjunction with an empty headed and 
empty pocketed young gentleman of the school 
denominated fast, who rejoiced in fiashy waist- 
coats, broad plaids, and superlative lengths of 
galvanised chain. He swaggered at trotting- 
matohes, staked st billiard-rooms, and ogled at 
theatres with the perfeet sang-froid of the 
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bravest, and yet, to make a disagreeable expo- 
sition of facts, his unfortunate pocket rarely 
boasted advance capital to the amount of a shil- 
ling, and many were the confiding landladies, 
tailors, and washerwomen, who had cause to de- 
plore their too ready reliance upon his fair prom- 
ises and prepossessing exterior. 

This uncomfortable state of puree—this per- 
petual vexation of being “hard up,” compelled 
our hero to look about him for some more settled 
and secure means of living than that for which 
he blessed Inek at the gaming-table. On refiec- 
tion, as nothing else seemed to indicate fairer for 
his fature ease, he resolved to purchase freedom 
from pecuniary annoyance at the altar—in other 
words, to marry some genteel estate in the 
country, or equally respectable establishment 
“up town” (no matter if encumbered by worse 
than Petrachio’s shrew), which should enable him 
in future to carry his head above even high water 
mark ; and to the accomplishment of this intent, 
he bent all his energies. 

In an evil hour, his eye fell upon our lan- 
guishing debutante, and he straightway pro- 
ceeded to lay determined siege to her heart, 
having first ascertained satisfactorily that the 
“plum,” which was authentically ascribed to 
the plethoric Capt. Jacob Anderson, her father, 
would eventually drop, ripe and plump, into her 
expectant lap ; therefore it became at oace his 
design to secure to himself this figurative recep- 

, tacle of the golden favors which he felt would in- 
deed prove to him the lap of fortane! 

He found little labor in capturing the citadel 
of the young lady’s affection. How should he— 
since there was no resistance, and he suddenly 
discovered himself master of the field without » 
struggle? “Lightly won, lightly prised,” was 
the air of victory, whistlei carelessly between 
puffs of offensive smoke, as he resumed the 
jaunty tip of his hat and swaggering gait, which, 
out of fond consideration for his fature proe- 
pects, he had forborne while playing the escort 
to the lovely Miss Anderson (feeling that, had 
not his present comet a golden tail in proppec- 
tive, he would hurl it derisively back to the sky 
from which it had dropped, almost unsolicited, 
upon him); but a renewed pressure of the sol- 
itary sixpence in his attenuated pocket-book con- 
vinced him that he could not afford to indulge his 
very natural sentiments of disgust, and he pru- 

- dently resolved to patronize the fortune which 
seemed thrusting itself upon him, and, if fate 
had determined to place him on the list of the 
uncomfortably rich, it could in no extremity be 
more inconvenient than his present egadition of 
opposite uncomfortableness ! 
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Upon this he paused, resigned, and allowed 
himself to dwell foudly upon the projected re- 
newal and enlargement of his plaids, the widen- 
ing of his weed, and the addition of a ponderoes 
seal to his attractive chain, all of which, and 
many more shades of improvement, would at- 
tend upon his approaching change of station. 

As he crept into his narrow attic, and be- 
stowed himself under a dirty counterpane, still 
encased in coat and boots, he viewed his coming 
princeliness with the eye of anticipation, and 
gloated tipsily over the realisation, for he could 
see no end of brandy smashes stretching away, 
steaming and hot, into the infinite distance ! 

As he attended Miss Anderson in her daily 
walks, doing the amiable with heroic grace, he 
reflected how rapidly they would resolve them- 
selves into the one grand, crowning walk to 
church; and immediately his mouth watered 
with  foretaste of the rich old wines which 
would sparkle at the wedding banquet ! 

As he handed Miss Anderson to a seat in his 
phaeton (such occasions invariably denoted a 
successful night at the dice-box!) ambition 
whispered rare prophecies of the splendid tam- 
out which he would soon be able to display, to 
the astonishment of “ the boys,” and the envy of 
Tom, Dick and Harry, who now sported their 
respective nage, and looked with compassionate 
contempt upon his utter inability to retain pos 
session of a fine trotter, purchased the season 
previous! Here s smart crack of the whip, of 
rather too professional a tone to be practised in 
the feminine presence, announced his exultation 
in view of such a triumph, while imagination 
even hinted at fancy stables and a stad! 

As for the lady herself, who was destined to 
confer all these rational enlargements, she was 
too giddy with the consciousness of a real lover, 
and the rapture of being exalted to the position 
of an actual heroine of romance, to feel a sus- 
picion that she could be second to anything else 
in the devotion of her adorer; and, as she had 
been schooled to believe herself created for the 
distinct purpose of being married; both appeared 
in « fair way to idolize each the darling project 
of their lives—she a husband, and he a fortane. 

Bat tha wooing did not prosper! Old Jacob 
Anderson was not the man to be deceived by 
false pretences; and when he surprised Mr. 
Emanuel Zephyr (so read our hero’s card—par- 
don, reader, that we have so long neglected a 
nominal introduction) at his daughter's feet, he 
instantly expelled him from his house, with a 
peremptory command never to enter it again, 
and a timely warning never to dare the effrontery 
of another approach to his daughter! 
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Emanuel muttered extravagant curses tpon 
the “meddlesome old cur,” as he strode down 
the street, and Amanthe Ann, in tears and de- 
spair retreated to her chamber, to pine in secret 
over her cruel fate, and meditate daggers and the 
poison-bowl—those tragic benefactors to love- 
lorm maidens oppressed by unrelenting fathers. 

In the morning, however, as a billet from 
some mysterious source appéared attached to her 
window blinds, and on opening which she joy- 
fully recognized the somewhat uncertain signa- 
ture of her Emanuel, her feelings suddenly un- 
derwent a very material process of change, and 
she decided to live, for Ais sake, and trust to 
time for the abatement of the paternal severity ! 
‘The note, written in the most impassioned style 
of superlatives, assured her in one breath that he 
could not tear her image from his soul—he could 
hot exist without her; and in another, implored 
her to take pity on his breaking heart, and con- 
sent to see him once again, for the last time, if it 
raust be so, that he might at least have the sad 
satisfaction of bidding her farewell ; and ending 
by appointing a time and place of meeting in a 
very rational manner, and cheerfully recom- 
mending her to hope for the best—all would yet 
be well! 

Miss Anderson compared notes with a score 
of her favorite novels, whoee Amantha Anns 
were cruelly placed in scenes of even direr trib- 
ulation than her own, and yet who invariably 
appeared upon the conclading page satisfactorily 
married, amicably reconciled to obdurate parents, 
and felicitously happy ; and she could not fail to 
regard her lover’s final assurance as prophetic. 
In the full strength of this confidence, she stole 
forth to the romantic clandestine meeting, which 
she was a little disappointed in being obliged to 
enjoy by gaslight, instead of the more appropriate 
tays of the tender moon universally accorded to 
such occasions. 

Emanuel received ber rapturously. Two or 
three turns up and down the retired street he 
had chosen, sufficed to unfold his plan of action, 
which was nothing less than the felonious design 
of carrying off the bride of his heart without the 
consent of her natural guardian (since it was 
folly to indulge a hope of obtaining it!) This 
added the final touch to Amantha Ann’s cher- 
ished conviction that she was indeed a real he- 
Toine, and it was therefore jointly arranged that 
they should be prepared for flight on the follow- 
ing evening. 

Emanuel, greatly solicitous of the paternal 
blessing (knowing that throngh this lay his only 
present means of paying his respects to the pa- 
ternal coffers), changed her in advance with the 
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donbtfat embassy of conciliating the offended 
parental majesty, and obtaining the all-important 
pardon, as soon as they twain should have be 
come one fiesh—tenderly assuring her that he 
could not /ive, in a state of alienation from the 
father of his adored (thinking it unnecessary to 
reveal the reason why /) and laying to her vanity 
the flattering unction that the veriest heart of 
stone could not resist thp eloquence of her en- 
treaty, if she but besought with tears! This she 
determined to do. 

“ Papa cannot refase his forgiveness when he 
sees how devotedly Emanuel loves me, and how 
noble and ingenuous he is.” “The old bear 
wont hold ont long when he finds the business is 
over,” were the respective reflections of the ar- 
dent couple, as they parted lingeringly on a 
shady corner—he having first suggested and ef- 
fected a very affectionate exchange of rings, 
which might have been premeditated on his part 
—hers being « real diamond, while his was 
merely a block of first water glass, in very sus- 
picious cutting. At all events, it seemed a happy 
maove for him, as an immediate disposal of it fur 
genuine bank notes resulted in extreme repletion 
of purse, and great c@psequent self-indulgence, 
which, however, proved eventually very treach- 
erous to his interest. 

Miss Anderson’s blissful visions of elopement 
were somewhat marred that night by the intru- 
sion of @ frightfal monster, which appeared, 
with glaring eyes and savage teeth, to claim her 
in place of her darling Emanuel, and which 
finally resolved itself into a hideous dragon, and 
was on the terrible point of flaying her alive, 
and devouring her by inches, when she awoke in 
8 oold perspiration, and found it was morning! 

For s moment, her resolution to elope was a 
little shaken ; but the reflection that this was the 
last great test of her affection, and especially 
that it was in itself the feather’s weight which 
would turn the balance and place her beside the 
brilliant Paulines and Cynthia Elizabeths of 
pasteboard and muslin existence, overcame even 
her superstitions, and she was again firm. And 
arranging her wardrobe and gollecting her 
jewels, as the Lady Blanche or the Countess of 
Blouse had done, on the day of flight with some 
chivalrous peasant or benished prince, she pre- 
pared to follow in their shining wake! 

The appointed hour at length arrived, but 
Emannel did not. Impatience gave way to fear 
in the mind of the watcher when an hour had 
expired, and yet he did not come; but at that 
very moment, had she possessed the Asmodean 
optieal power of penetrating bricks and stone, 
she might have beheld him in one of the chief 
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saloons of the city, tipping his glass with a very 
peculiar looking one-eyed gentleman, whose in- 
timacy he appeared to enjoy, and carelessly haz- 
arding a fabulous bet on the result of the game 
then in hand, while the vicinity of corks and 
empty bottles indicated that they had already 
imbibed as much as was necessary for the stom- 
ach’s sake! But this rare virtue of vision she 
could not command, and suspense was torture. 

Two hours waned, daring which the wretched 
Miss Anderson had passed through every suc- 
cessive stage of agony up to the final point of 
despair. Meanwhile Emanuel was making masy 
attempts to ascend the genteel street which con- 
tained the imposing “stone front” of his future 
father-in-law, and which treacherousty rose be- 
fore him in continuous steps, upon which, if he 
set his uncertain feet, they immediately vanished 
into thin air—bringing him in contact with an 
opposing lamp-post on one hand, or a stubborn 
brick wall on the other, with a violence propor- 
tional to the height of the step he ateempted. 

Reaching the house at last, which stood a lit- 
tle isolated from its neighbors in solitary gran- 
deur, he staggered to the wall, and essayed the 
preconcerted signal upof the lady’s chamber- 
window ranging in the second story. In a state 
of sobriety, this might have been safely attempt- 
ed, as our hero had himself satisfactorily tested ; 
but now, alas, at every fresh effort, the fickle 
window eluded his reach—now mounting to the 
extreme angle of the pointed gables, now play- 
ing undignified antics across the grave expanse 
of brick, and now indulging in animated hido- 
and-seek among its lively fellows! 

But Emanuel still persevered, with a misty 
conscionsness that fortune, fast horses, and an 
infinitude of champagne bottles waited upon a 
successful tap of the flighty casement. His 
steadfastness was rewarded, for at length the 
giddy object of his pursuit inclined to something 
like its proper position, and he instantly made a 
rapid plange forward, with a triumphant “ Hic 
—old fellow, I—have you now!” But the de- 
ceitfal window played him false—his hands 
slipped from their straining grasp upon the naked 
wall, precipitating him, with a terrific crash, 
headlong through a lower casement, against 
which he had unwittingly leaned. 

In his rapid descent into the interior, he was 
thrown in painfal contact with some resisting 
substance, which subsequent revelations proved 
to be the depository of the family silver, with an 
alarm-bell attached, which immediately sounded 
® sonorons peal that might have awakened the 
dead—throwing our hero into a state of doubt 
ae to whether he had not suddenly fallen upon 
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the deck of some steamer outward bound, just 
thundering forth its brazen note of departure! 

“My plate! my plate! thieves! thieves!” 
roared the frantic voice of the excited captain, 
from the parlor sbove—rolling his vast rotundity 
from a comfortable position upon his favorite 
sofa, and shaffling as rapidly as possible to the 
scene of action, heading a promiscuous group 
from the region of the kitchen, armed with 
pokers, carving-knives, or whatever descriptions 
of weapon could be soonest secured. 

Rashing down upon the fated door, they 
forced an unanimous entrance ; and the light of 
the foremost taper discovered the supposed bar 
glar bungling and groping, with the utmost 
dranken gravity, for the delusive window—the 
scene of his late disastrous ingrees—through 
which he no doubt meditated a safe retreat. 

“Beize him—bind him—call the police!” 
shouted the infuriated proprietor of the assaulted 
treasure. ‘I'll teach you the cost of invading 
my premises, you house-breaking rascal!” was 
the parting assurance, as Emanuel, pinioned and 
guarded, was dragged away in speechless terror. 

Amantha Ann was discovered to have fainted, 
and was conveyed insensible to her chamber—ia 
which state she found it proper to remain during 
the entire night. She subsequently revived, 
however, to learn by the evening paper that one 
Emannel Zephyr was that morning examined 
before the pelice court, and convicted on the 
double charge of drunkenness and attempted 
burglary—and again relapsed into insensibility. 
She eventually retarned to a permanent state of 
consciousness, and begged to be permitted to 
share her dear unfortunate Emanuel’s captivity; 
but as this touching request was not granted, she 
subsided into s gentle melancholy, passed her 
time in solitude, and was observed to walk often 
along the smooth borders of the Frog Pond, 
with no apparent object, gazing intently into it. 

As she continued to survive, however, alarm 
for her safety abated, and in proportion as this 
anxiety decreased, her former habits resumed 
their ascendancy. ‘True, Mise Anderson hed 
romantically resolved to cling to her lover 
through evil snd good report; but on reflection, 
finding that none of her approved heroes were 
convicted of the grosances of drunkenness, she 
finally abandoned him to his convict dress and 
prison fare, in place of ideal plaids and fancy 
wines, and consoled herself with a more respect: 
able, but not more disinterested suitor, who hap- 
pHy met the entire approbation of the eccentric 
Captain Anderson, and who ultimately succeeded 
to the care of his treasury, and assumed the 
control of his deposits and percentage. 
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A GOOD NAME. 





BY MARTHA W. CANTOR. 





Some speak of riches and thelr worth, 
And some of lofty fame; 

But still, of all earth’s precious stores, 
Give me a bright, good name. 


Give me a name, though adverse winds 
How! loudly round my head, 

That will not die when I am gone, 
But still an influence shed. 


Give me a name that cannot die, 
When I am laid to rest 

Upon our common mother Earth’s 
Cold, damp, and cheerleas breast. 


A name that all will loudly praise, 
A name that all can love; 

One that will brightly shine on earth, 
And brighter grow sbove, 


‘When I shall sleep within the tomb, 
O, may my name remain; 

And oft be spoken of by friends, 
As one without a stain. 


+ re +—___. 
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BY EUSTACE KINGMAN. 





. Joun and Bertrand Scott were brothers in 
name and by birth ; but no twostrangers coming 
from opposite parts of the earth, could have been 
more different. Jobn was a wild, restless, daring 
fellow ; fall of life and spirit, yet, with a woman’s 
tenderness in his heart. He went through the 
world, sowing his gifts of cheerfulness, love and 
benevolence broadcast. Halleck’s lines describe 
him best : 


“ a kind, heart—a ch 
A avout nee behead wt not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 
And on his manly brow. 
Strong sense—deep feeling— passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
A love of right—a scorn of wrong; 
Of coward and cf slave.” 

Bertrand Scott was the reverse of allthis. He 
was mean, vicious and creeping. Always in 
sanctimonious garb, and with sanctimonious 
face, and a quiet, stealthy pace, that came upon 
your most secret and sacred hours, his sleek, 
black garb suggested the idea of a great, shining, 
black beetle, of that sort which you cannot kill 
without treading npon them. At school he was 
the one who won all the boy’s marbles, and in 
the endless “swapping ” of knives and playthings, 
Bertrand, somehow, always came off best. Still 
as he was never known to fight, nor to be recog- 
nized openly in a quarrel, it was not easy to fix 
8 dishonorable character upon him; while John’s 
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impetuous spirit was ever offending and yet ever 
forgiving and forgiven. For boys intuitively 
love and honor a generous nature; and they felt 
the difference between John’s heartsome—yes, 
that is the word, no other describes it—his heart- 
some ways, and Bertrand’s fawning and creeping 
manner, long before they could analyze their 
characters, and make the distinction in words, 

‘When they left college, John decided to become 
® physician, and Bertrand a merchant. Each 
seemed instinctively to grasp the mode of life 
which would best develop their innermost qual- 
ities; and each carried out in his professional or 
mercantile life the promise which the boy and 
the youth had successively given. 

‘When mere boys, at school, both had liked 
best a gentle little girl, Anne Avelin, who was 

“8 great favorite in school, from her lovely and 
amiable disposition. She was not handsome, 
nor strikingly interestingeven. She was merely 
sweet and good, and made every one love her by 
her uniform self-abnegation, and her desire to 
please. 

Too gentle to dislike any one, Bertrand found 
it very easy to persuad® Anne that he wag one 
of the most perfect youths of his time; and al- 
though she preferred John’s open ways and blant- 
er speech to Bertrand’s smooth and specious 
words, yet she did not suspect that a bad heart 
lay under that smooth and sleek exterior. 

‘We believe in the dignity of human nature, 
until we wake up to some deception practised 
towards ourselves. It is a part of almost every 
person’s youthful creed ; s beautiful illusion which 
it would be pleasant to retain through life; a 
thing to which we build monuments, and plant 
statues, or set them upon pedestals; and by-and- 
by we go and sit down at the base, and weep 
bitterly over the fall of the hero or the demi- 
god, which our own hands raised. 

Anne was some years in finding out how far 
her statue was from perfection ; and when she 
did discover it, it wastoo late. She was vowed 
to its worship for life! She was married to 
Bertrand Scott. And for him, she had slighted 
John’s great and noble heart, which had beat for 
her alone, from the time when he lifted her over 
the streams and brooks, and gathered the violets 
for her, in fields that were purple with them now, 
in his memory ! 

Bertrand knew it all the while. He knew that 
John would have died for the gentle Anne, whose 
presence ina home he would have thought so 
inexpressibly dear, and whose life he had already 
hoped would flow side by side with his own. 
Yes, Bertrand knew this, and more. He knew 
that Anne loved John best, in her inmost heart ; 
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and he knew, also, that it was a suspicion of 
something wrong in John, which he himself had 
planted in her mind, that closed her heart against 
that large and noble nature and made her speak 
words that grieved and surprised John beyond 
measure. He hed thought that Anne loved him, 
in her quiet, calm way, just as he had always 
hoped that a wife would love hin, softening down 
the angles of his own restless natore, and refresh- 
ing his senses with the simplicity and beauty of 
her own. 

How well he bore the disappointment, may be 
inferred from the fact, that Dr. Scott remained 
unmarried. He had thought of going away toa 
distant town; but he had too many friends at 
Ludlow, to permit him to carry such a plan into 
operation ; so taking an office at a long distance 
from Bertrand’s habitation, he sat down before 
his solitary fire, and gave his firet and last tear 
to the remembrance of Anne Avelin. 

His door opened softly, and Bertrand, with the 
cat-like tread which distinguished him, entered. 
His coming on that evening, was peculiarty an- 
noying to John. He could hardly touch the 
hand which his brother eXtended; and he pre- 
tended to be stadying from a book which he held 
in his hand; then, ashamed of even that small 
subterfuge, he flang it on the floor with a violence 
that made Bertrand cower away from him. 

“ My dear John,” he sald, “you are so very 
startling in your movements—I came in to ask you 
what provision you had made for our father. 
Can you have him under your care? Are you 
going to keep house #” 

John eyed him for s moment, almost fiercely. 

“ Father in need of ahome, Bertrand! Is not 
the house in which you live, my father’s house ? 
Can he not live in his own house, or do I under- 
stand you rightly, that he seeks to change 1” 

“Don’t ask eo many questions at a time, John, 
please. The fact is, that father—in short, he has 
been in want of money, and I have advanced it 
from time to time, until—until the honse is all 
that I have to show for my liberality.” 

John looked at him until he was evidently dis- 
concerted under the gaze. Bertrand resumed : 

“You see, John, that I need to make some 
alterations in the house, to suit my present means 
of living—not that I really make money—I don’t 
wish to have you to think so—but you know a 
gteat deal depends in mercantile life, on making 
ashow. Now here are you, happy dog that you 
are,” and he affected a laugh, “can sit here un- 
molested, and make money without spending it.” 

“ And can, therefore, take my dear old father 
into my kennel, you think, do you?” 

Bertrand quailed again. He was decidedty 
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opposed to John’s taking this view of the matter. 
“Tt was not convenient for him to allow separate 
apartments for bis father,” he said, “and he 
needed all the room for new improvements, and 
in short—” 

“In short, you are a knave!” exclaimed John. 

Bertrand started, for his own deeds had not yet 
assumed quite that colorin his own mind. John 
was so abrupt! Really he wished that he would 
try to be more considerate of his friends’ feelings. 
And he was so truly fearful that his startling 
manner would be a bar to his practice. 

Bertrand had mounted his old hobby of disin- 
terested friendship again. Ho had won his wife 
by it—he now hoped to gain a home for his 
father, by parading it before John. As well 
might the slimy sea-weed that crawls at the 
foot of the great rock of Gibraltar seek to draw 
the rock into the ocean depths, as for him to it- 
fluence a nature like John’s. 

“T can make you no reply, Bertrand, untill 
have seen father. I will then see you together, 
and arrange some plan. I have an engagement, 
now,” he continued, looking at his watch. 

“0, I do not think, really, John, that it will 
do for you to name anything of the kind to 
futher. He is very nervous and irritable. He 
needs your medical aid. Ido think, brother, thet 
yon ought to get married and take him home, 
where you can watch his disorder.” 

“ And you have chosen the time when he was 
iH and disturbed, to take his home from him, 
and turn him ont of doors!” 

“Dear John, do not be so absurd. Anneis 
not well, and it must be unpleasant, you know, 
for father to be smoking in the house; and—” 

“Leave me!” said John; and Bertrand did 
not wait a second bidding. That voice meant 
something more than met the ear. 

The next day, Mr. Scott, against Bertrand’s 
express command, visited John alone in his 
office. It seemed that he had been inveigied in- 
to buying shares in an imaginary stock company, 
and had been induced to suppose that Bertrand 
hed stood between him and certain rain, on 8 
count of this very transaction. Under this im- 
pression, and grateful to his son for securing him 
against destruction, he had thought it a light 
compensation, to sign the deeds which gave Ber 
trand all his property. The house Bertrand hed 
appropriated to his own use, the rest of the prop 
erty was invested in his business; and his father 
stood a penniless and heart-broken man. Ber 
trand’s wife was kind and affectionate to Mr. 
Scott, but her hresband did not like to see the old 
father whom he had injured; and he woold like 
better that he should be with John, He told 
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Anne that it was the wish of his father and broth- 
er to be together, and Anne acceded, thongh 
feeling deeply hurt that she was not permitted to 
administer to his declining age. 

Dr. John thought long and deeply upon this 
double instance of Bertrand’s duplicty. The 
thought of Anne sacrificed to this selfish being, 
‘was torture enough ; but when his poor old father 
was immolated, too, upom the same dark shrine, 
and his own expectations cut off, to feed his 
avarice, he could not bear it. 

And yet there was no remedy but patience; 
for his father’s own band had signed the deeds, 
and he could not by any alchemy be turned in- 
toan insane man, although a highly injured one. 
So, at present, the doctor contented himself with 
finding a pleasant and cheerfal boarding-house 
for his father, and trying to believe that some- 
time or other, the brave knight will eppear, who 
is to 

“Weithe wide Soni ia past the rtver, 

‘There to put amay all ay all wrong! 
‘To make straight distorted wills, 
And to to empty the broad quiver 
o wicked bear along.”” 

Mr. Seott murmured a little, at first, at the 
change, for he had become so accustomed to 
Anne’s little attentions, that he knew not how to 
dispense with them. But he soon became recon- 
eiled, when his landlady’s sister, a bright-eyed 
widow, took upon herself the charge of waiting 
upon him. : 

At first, John had insisted, as a matter of 
common justice to himself, that Bertrand should 
unite in paying his father’s board; but after 
awhile, even that was denied, and the whole ex- 
pense fell upon the elder brother. 

Jobn bad never seen Anne, since the day on 
which she refused him. He could not see her 
married, and afterwards it was not easy to make 
the first visit at her house. Bertrand, too, had 
chosen to employ another physician, and that eix- 
cemstance, of course, precluded him from visit- 
ing there. He sometimes heard of Anne, as 
being ill and low-spirited ; but it was from stran- 
gers, not Bertrand, that he heard it, and the 
brothers now passed each other in the street with- 
out speaking. 

Bertrand had made his improvements in the 
house, had furnished it magnificently, and was 
now preparing to give a party, the costly elegance 
of which should astonish every one. 

Many were invited who did not even know the 
Scotts by sight. Others who knew and respected 
John, went from regard to him, not dreaming of 
the rupture between the brothers. A few old, 
retired merchants, who received cards for them- 
selves and families, concluded to go because their 
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young people would enjoy it, and they could 
have a nice chat with their old friend, Mr. Scott. 
So Bertrand Scott succeeded in astonishing them, 
but not exactly in the way that he expected. 
Champagne, velvet carpefa, gas-lights and oyster 
patties were not things to astonish these people ; 
except that some of them wondered if Bertrand 
Scott wasn’t going to fail. “Ithad a look like 
it,” said the old stagers who know how these 
things are done. 

Anne moved about in her half-sad, quiet way, 
wishing that her father-in-law and John were 
there to help her entertain those dreadful people. 
She, poor child, knew nothing of the late differ- 
ence. Even Mr. Scott’s going away was repre- 
sented by her husband as an act of his father’s 
own secking; and Anne had grieved that the 
dear old man could not make himself happy with 
her, when she loved him so much. 

Bertrand did not fail, however. He went on, 
accumulating his thousands, while John was 
slowly, butsurely, working his way to distinction, 
if not to wealth. His thorough attention to busi- 
ness, never being absent from his office unless 
obliged to leave it, drew the attentive regard to- 
wards him of certain ancient families, whose 
physician having lately died, they were desirous 
of replacing him by the best in practice; and Dr. 
Scott soon found himself feeling aristocratic 
pulses, and prescribing for aristocratic nerves. 

Once there, in the bosom of this charmed circle, 
his fortune was made. One thing was wanting, 
however, as the lady of the honorable Mr. Wise 
told him—and that was a wife. The lady had 
two daughters past thirty. They would not have 
refused the doctor, now, but in their youth, those 
men who would have liked them, were kept off 
by their fear of refusal; for great and powerful 
Mr. Wise could not be approached by common 
suitors for his stately daughters. So they let: 
their “‘ young affections run to waste,” enclosed 
them with an iron fence of pride, and at thirty, 
they dropped all the music, and poetry, and 
romance of life, and became eager seekers after 
society and scandal, and encouraged the atten- 
tions of those whom once they would not have 
thought worthy to touch the tips of their aristo- 
cratic fingers. 

The lady’s remark did rouse John, but not 
exactly as she intended. It made him look in 
oftener upon one of his patients, a cross, irritable 
old gentleman, whose gout was at times unbear- 
able to himself, and whose temper was always 
unbearable to others. When in his worst fits, he 
abused everybody, the doctor and all. All ex- 
cept his daughter. Her cheerful way of talking 
to him, her constant, unvarying care of him 
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through his spasms, and her bright, smiling face, 
and ready, willing hand, were all too valuable to’ 
him, to have him chase her from the room as he 
did every one else. 

Charlotte Lester was blessed with strong health, 
strong nerves, & strong constitution and a strong 
mind. She ‘had none of the nervoug attacks 
which characterize a fine lady. Not that she did 
not take thought and care for her health; and 
she was worth all the care which she took of her- 
self. She was not one of that class that wear 
paper shoes, and dance till morning, and eat 
oyster suppers at all hours of the night, and lie in 
bed all day afterwards. She know the value of 
her health, and she preserved it as one would s 
precious jewel. Almost all the young ladies 
round had been ill, and called in Doctor Scott; 
Charlotte had never been able to get up even an 
influenza for the purpose. 

But her father was taken ill; and insisted on 
sending for the new doctor; and Charlotte’s 
heart beat a little quicker than its wonted tone, 
when, day after day, the manly and noble form 
of John Scott brought a light and beauty into her 
father’s sick room. She listened to his finely 
toned voice, as it poured forth a full stream of 
conversation, that kept the sufferer from even 
thinking of his pains, for hours together. She 
looked at his broad, open brow, his cheek brown 
with exercise in the open air, and the heavy waves 
of dark hair which shaded his temples. She 
looked still more at those great brawn eyes, 0 
sparkling, yet so soft in their expression—and 
there! we might as well tell the whole trath— 
Charlotte loved the doctor, before he—indifferent 
old bachelor that he was—ever thought of her. 

She loved him, but she did not pine nor grow 
pale. She did not write poetry, nor talk to the 
stars. That might be the natural and inevitable 
expression of some hearts, but it was not hers. 
She dressed her hair as tastefully as ever, wore 
her most becomigg gowns, and was as bright, 
as rosy and as cheerful as her nature dictated. 

But all the time, like Desdemona, she could 
not help wishing that ‘Heaven had made her 
such a man,” as Doctor John ; and yet she treat- 
ed him as frankly as if no such wish had ever en- 
tered her heart. It was not in Jehn Scott’s na- 
ture, however, to watch such a woman long, 
without acknowledging her worth ; and by-and- 
by, he become suddenly aware that she blushed 
deeply, whenever he entered the room. He 
thought how handsome it made her rather plain 
face, and what a sweet expression, after all, there 
was on that plain face. John had been  wor- 
shipper of beautiful faces ; but Charlotte Lester’s 
face had something above beauty. 
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He went oftener after this; indeed Mr. Lester 
could not do without him; and one day, whea 
the patient was asleep, the doctor and nurse en- 
tered into a mutual engagement to unite their 
services ; and when he awoke it was to find that 
he had a son added to his family, if he chose to 
consider him as such. Mr. Lester was sohappy 
that he forgot his gout for the rest of the day ; and 
Charlotte looked perfectly radiant. 

It was arranged that Mr. Scott and Mr. Lester 
were to occupy apartments in the house that was 
now to be the doctor’s home. Each of the 
fathers was to have his own separate man-servant, 
and to be perfectly independent of the family. Is 
was Charlotte’s plan, and was quite successful. 
The two old gentlemen thus preserved the great- 
est possible freedom in all their arrangements, 
and left the rest of the family equally so in ther 
own. How happy was Mr. Scott, to find him 
self once more in a home. Charlotte’s attention 
to him was her crowning perfection in her has 
band’s eyes, and even her own father, exacting 
as he was, was pleased to see her ministering 
kindly to his old friend. 

Alas, for poor little Anne Avelin! She found, 
too late, that her choice had been s fatal one for 
her own happiness. There was a besvy failore, 
a violent, self-inflicted death, and then Bertrand’s 
name was spoken of no more. Anne founds 
home with the doctor, where he and Charlotte 
gave all the consolation which their tender hearts 
could suggest; and in time her tears were dried. 
She has found a new home with one whom she 
thinks has no equal except Dr. John. 


UNFEELING. 

A distinguished member of the 
was addressing a temperance society, and he got 
rather prosy, but showed no disposition to “let 
up,’’ though the audience “‘ waxed thin.” 

Finally, the presiding officer got excited, and 

iring to a friend of the speaker, inquired 
how much }o he might reasonably be ex- 
to speak. Whereupon the frend st 
swered he didn’t know; when he got on this 
branch of the subject he generally spoke a couple 
of hours. 

“That'll never do—I’ve got a few remarks to 
make myself,” said the president; “ how shall J 
stave him off?” 

“Well, I don’t know. In the first place, I 
should pinch his leg; snd then if he would not 


stop, ick pin in it.” : 
president returned to hie sest, and his 
head wasinvisible for a moment. Soon after, 
he returned to the “brother” who had recom- 
mended the pin style of treatment, and said: 

“J pinched him, and he didn’t take the least 
notice at all. I stuck a pin in his leg, but be 
didn’t seem to care a darn; I crooked it in, and 
ept spouting as hard as ever.” 
ery likely,” said the wag; “that lay was 


he ke 
“ 
cork !’’— Taunton Reporter. 
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THE POEI’S DIRGE. 





BY T. W. MEAGHER, M.D. 


O, when my breast its final rest 

Shall seek in happy realms above, 
‘When free from care and dark despair, 
‘My weary soul shall sweetly share 

‘The scenes of endless love: 
‘Then make my grave by the briny wave, 

Beside some cavern deep and lone, 
Where man can bring no venomed sting, 
But where the ses-birds nightly sing 

My dirge in sorrow’s tone! 


There lay my head, when I am dead, 
No step ahall seek the lonely apot— 

Let none prepare to record there, 

A stone to breathe with flattery’s air 
A name to be forgot. 


‘Let none retrace with solemn face 
The joys of sunny hours fled, 

‘When through the maze of pleasure’s ways 

My steps from sound discretion strays, 
By youthful passion led. 

But this I claim, that when my frame 
Shall cease this weary, earthly strife, 

One sigh sincere—one heartfelt tear 

From memory’s fount shall then appear 
From one I loved in life! 
————_+--e »>__— 


THE STUDENT’S RESOLVE. 


BY GRACE FLETCHER. 


“Lzonarp,” said Mrs. Hastings, exteriag 
her room with the air of one extremely fatigued ; 
the person addressed, a tall, fine looking young 
man, raised himself from his lounging position 
on a sofa, took his eyes from the book he held in 
his hand, and turned them towards his mother; 
“Leonard, your cousin Helen is coming this 
evening.” A shrug of the shoulders announced 
that Leonard had not lost the sense of hearing. 
* So attend to me,” remonstrated his mother; 
“there you are reading again.” 

“TI will attend to you with pleasure,” replied 
her son, rising to his feet, “‘ but 1 was not aware 
that so unimportant an event required an unusual 
degree of attention.” 

“Surely you must know, Leonard, that I 
have been making preparations for her all the 
week, and I have now got everything unpacked 
and pat away except a large box of books which 
T intended arranging in her cases this morning, 
bat Ann has just brought me word that the cook 
das scalded her hand, and I shall have to go 
down to the kitchen, so I want you to assist me 
a litale.” 

“What, in getting the dinner?” inquired her 


“Psyche—that’s good again. 
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eon. “ Really I should be very happy, were not 
my skill confined to consuming rather than pre- 
paring edibles.” 

“Pshaw! I wish you to arrange those books, 
for I shall have no time. You are so fond of 
reading that I should imagine you would like the 
employrgent.”” 

“‘ Arrange » woman’s library! Sentimental 
novels, albums, keepsakes, and five-volumed ro- 
mances! Mother, you have sufficient ingenuity 
in devising punishments to fit you for a grand 
inquisitor. However, I obey.” 

So saying, he proceeded to the room desig- 
nated by his mother, where, in a large box be- 
fore a bookcase, lay rather an extensive collec- 
tion of books. ‘Phe room iteelf was an ox- 
tremely pleasant one. Large aad airy, the win- 
dows curtained with lace, the floor covered with 
a soft, delicately tinted carpet, the walls adorned 
with a series of excellent engravings and one or 
two paintings, a piano occupying s# recess, a 
bird-cage hanging in the window, it eeemed as 
pleasant a retreat as weary mortal could inhabit. 

“Fond of birds,” said Leonard, glancing at 
the cage; “always my aversion, except those 
gorgeous-winged beauties which keep perpetual 
silence. A canary is a deafening little pest. 
Italian songs, eh?” picking up a sheet of music 
from the piano; “probably Miss Helen mana- 
factares hor own Italian. Let me see her books.” 
Opening the case, he drew forth a volume of the 
Scottish Chiefs. ‘“ Just as I supposed,” he said 
with a half smile; “ music, birds and romances 
are a woman’s constant associates. What comes 
next? Byron, with a mark at the ‘Two Fos 
cari!’ You improve, Helen; I expected to 
hear you quote the ‘Hours of Idleness’ to me. 
Faust? and in the original? Ah, a blue! I 
fancy I see her. Tall, straight, inky fingers, 
eyes in a ‘fine frenzy rolling,’ hair in disorder! 
I must lock up my books when I go down, for I 
can’t afford to have them spoiled by a woman’s 
molesting fingers. Abbot’s Napoleon, and pretty 
well thambed too; a hero worshipper, eh? I’m 
agreed, provided she don’t mistake me for a 
hero. Shakspeare, and underlined, as I live! 
This is more promising. Bulwer—there’s the 
woman again—and Dickens too. I’ll wager that 
this Dombey is blistered at ‘little Paul.’ Just as 
T expected. A girl never reads Dickens without 
making it a point to shed tears. Mrs. Tighe’s 
Tatellectual Phi- 
losophy! You must be a curiosity, my cousin, 
if your books are the index of your intellect. 
What's this? English history—Hume—unread, 
T’ll wager. I never saw a woman yet who knew 
anything of history but what she learned in 
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Beott’s novels. Well, well! I shall never finish 
‘my own reading, if I am to make comments on 
all these literary treasures; so mount wp, poetry 
and prose, history and historical novel, to your 
places all, and let me entreat you so to enchant 
your mistress that she shall not attempt to en- 
chant me.” e 

And with a sigh of relief, Leonard resumed his 
lounge and his book until summoned to dinner. 

“ You will be here to receive Helen?” said his 
mother, as she saw him preparing for a stroll 
when the meal was over. 

“Not I, in faith. She will be expecting to 
‘see me, and be arrayed in smiles and armed with 
soft speeches for an attack on my fortress. No, 
Jet me see her when she doés not anticipate my 
coming, and I warrant I shall take her at a dis- 
advantage.” 

“You are uncharitable, Leonard,” said his 
mother, with a smile. 

“ Uncharitable! A woman should never talk 
of charity until she makes her acquaintance. 
‘Don’t scold, mother, I’m off; make my apolo- 
gies to the fair Helen, and say that business de- 
prived me of the pleasure of forming her ac- 
quaintance this evening. I shall see her in the 
morning.” 

And see her he did—do not you also, dear 
Yeader ?—standing yonder, on tiptoe, in the 
broad window-sill, feeding her birds and whis- 
tling to them like a school-boy; an unfeminine 
accomplishment this, perhaps, but one in which 
Helen Grafton was proficient. Her light, elastic, 
graceful form, raised to its fall height and not 
then attaining woman’s middle stature, her 
short, thick curls clustering on her neck, her 
bright eyes raised, black and laughing, to her 
feathered pets, her fall crimson lips, now puck- 
ered for a whistle, now opening with a song or 
@ laugh, she seems altogether unlike either a 
blue or a sentimental dameel, but still to Leonard 
Hastings, who is predetermined to find fault, 
seems something worse than either. 

“ A romp—a young Amazon!” he muttered, 
fs he came slowly up the garden-path. “TI de- 
test a hoyden, bat if I let her see it she will 
probably settle into » Madonnalike repose, 
which in her would be still more unendurable. 
Ah, Fanny, you have spoiled me for all woman- 
kind!” 

This pathetic exclamation, which was nttered 
with a sigh so deep that it almost realized one’s’ 
dea of a groan, requires, perhaps, some expla- 
nation. 

Leonard Hastings, who was now about twenty- 
‘three, had at the age of seventeen imagined him- 
self to be desperatély enamored of one of his 
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only sister’s school-friends, who was about fire 
years his senior. Like all boys of his age, he 
fancied his destiny was fixed by the first glance 
he caught of Fanny’s eyes, and forthwith began 
to make himself appear excessively foolish. He 
wrote “sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow,’ 
poems to her eyes, odes to her golden curls, ea- 
graved her name on every tree within the circuit 
of his walks. 

Now Fanny Gray, besides being engaged be- 
fore she met this passionate youth, and therefore 
fancying herself secure, had a spice of the co- 
quette in her disposition, and seeing the impres- 
siop she produced, she sang to him, played for 
him, waltzed with him, rambled in the moon- 
light by his side, and finally listened to his 
declaration of undying love (which she wrote 
that night to her lover was filched partly from 
Byron, partly from Hamlet, and in part from the 
stilted style in which he bad ranted since he 
knew her) with a laugh, avowed her previous 
engagement, and called him a silly boy. The 
epithet stung him, and venting his rage only in 
the words “ false girl,” uttered in a tone and an 
attitude worthy of Forrest, he left her. For 
weeks, he found his sole enjoyment to consist in 
repeating, “ Frailty, thy name is woman!” and 
in destroying those poetical effusions which hsd 
lately cost him so much time and trouble. 

Coming finally to the deplorable conclusion 
that his heart was broken, he tock to Byron 
collars and heavy sighs, allowed his curls to 
grow long, and made an ineffectual effort to cul- 
tivate a moustache, which he fancied would im- 
part an interesting pallor to his complexion, At 
college he recovered his spirits sufficiently to al- 
low him to acquit himself creditably, studied law 
for a time after graduating, but finding that his 
heart was in danger of repairing the rupture it 
had sustained, he abjured Blackstone, 
home, revived his taste for sentimental and pat 
toral poetry, and resolved to spend his life in 
seclusion. 

In this state of inglorious ease he had lived 
for several months, when the death of a relative 
imposed a new care on his mother, and Helen's 
appearance seemed likely to interrupt his schemes 
of indolent solitude. Having by dint of great 
effort transformed himself into a woman hater, 
he had resolved to dislike her; and though his 
first view of her convinced him of her besaty 
and graceful ways, he fortified himself still more 
strongly in his resolution to find fanit. Accord- 
ingly, when introduced by his mother, he made 
her a Bir Charles Grandison bow, inquired afer 
her health in the stiffest manner, 05 _ 
words were stayed with whalebones, remarke 
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on the beauty of the weather, and taking up his 
favorite book, began reading. 

Now Helen, having heard not s little of his 
story before her arrival, was neither disconcerted 
nor vexed by his want of politeness, but taking 
her work, seated herself by her aunt and began 


chatting in the most confidential and coaxing. 


way in the world. Leonard’s book puzzled him 
that morning ; he could make no sense of it; 
amd his mother being called from the room by 
household affairs, he found himself ere long en- 
‘gaged in a conversation with his cousin, more 
entertaining and less pedantic than any he had 
held with a woman for years. Not that they did 
not talk on his favorite topic, books, but that 
mecting a taste as delicate, a critical judgment 
aa accurate as his own, he did not, as he was 
wont, offer his opinions as though they were 
Median laws and undisputable, but found him- 
eelf yielding and complying before he was 
aware. 

Asking her at last to sing to him, when she 
chose a song which Fanny had often warbled, he 
did not agonire his face, as had been his custom, 
**into more lines than are in the new map, with 
the addition of the Indies,” nor, clapping his 
hands to his ears, rush frantically from the room, 
bet standing quietly at Helen’s side, began to 
have a dim idea that perhaps there were more 
Fannies in the world than one. What it was 
that indaced him as he left the room to exclaim, 
“(a heart as sound as a bell,” with an inexpress- 
ible expression, I am puzzled tosay. He found, 
however, that his solitary pursuits began to 
@tow wearisome ; even Spenser and a seat in the 
grase under his favorite elm, once his beau ideal 
of happiness, made him uneasy and discontented. 
He came at length to the conclusion that it 
would be an act of charity to sound Helen’s un- 
derstanding, to find wherein she was deficient, 
and endeavor to supply her defects by his own 
superior wisdom. 

He commenced, therefore, to catechise her, 
but found to his surprise that in his favorite sub- 
jects she was as well versed as himself, and that 
her knowledge of abstruser topics was not so 
limited as he had thought to find it. He discov- 
sewed that he had an original mind to deal with, 
‘many of whose workings were to him incom- 
prehensible. The more he studied it, the greater 
was his puzzle; and he gave up his laudable ef- 
forta at improvement, with a conviction that 
though he did not fully understand fer, he un- 
derstood well that he was at last utterly, irre- 
trievably, passionately in love—a love that was 
no more like his former romantic, boyish fancy, 
than Fanny’s blne eyes were like Helen’s dark 
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irids. With this important fact presenting itself 
to his consideration, he set about removing any 
unfavorable impression he might have produced 
on his cousin. He read to her, talked in a new 
style altogether, and never doubted that he was 
making rapid inroads on her heart. . 

“Shall .I read to you, Helen?” he asked ‘one 
day, when he found her intent upon her needle- 
work, 

“Yes, if you will lay aside Thomson and find 
Miss Barrett.” 

“ What shall I read?” 

“ Whatever you please; there is no choice in 
Miss Barrett’s writings.” 

“ You are enthusiastic, Helen. For my part, 
I prefer the ‘ Seasons.’” 

“ Because yon are a Vandal, a Goth. But go 
on reading.” 

The piece Leonard selected was, “ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” As he finished the second 
verse, he stopped. 

“I can imagine,” said he, “ what you would 
give to your beloved, Helen. ‘The poet’s star- 
tuned harp,’ would you not?” 

“No, certainly not,” she replied, without lift- 
ing her eyes; “but finish your reading—we will 
talk afterward.” 

A sweet, full-toned voice, a deep appreciation 
of what he read, gave Leonard’s reading a pe- 
culiar charm which lingered after he had con- 
cluded. Both sat silent for a few moments, 
when Helen asked suddenly : 

“ What have you done all your life, Leonard ?” 

“ All my life !” he answered, laughing ; “ why, 
in the earlier part of my career I cried, laughed, 
kicked, and performed various other gymuastic 
exercises, to the great benefit of my constitution.” 

“T mean since you returned from college.” 

His reply was not delivered as confidently as 
it had often been before, for he had an intuitive 
impression that Helen would not approve it. 

“When I left college, I commenced studying 

w, tired of it, and am here.” 

“ And why did you tire of it ?” 

“My dear cousin, law is a series of petty arti- 
fices for evading truth; lawyers are devoted to 
chicanery and trick.” 

“T beg your pardon. Brougham is a lawyer, 
and Webster another.” 

« Exceptions prove the rale, Helen.” 

“T do not believe that. But what have you 
done at home ?” 

“ Read poetry, wrote it sometimes, and lost 
myself in reverie.” 

“ And you are contented ?” 

“ Contented! with this lovely scenery around 
me, this most glorious sky ever my head, the 
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water's rippling music in my ear, with you be- 
side me, Helen? With my books, I should be 
contented to dream my life away here. You 
look grave, Helen.” 

“T should not, perhaps,” she answered, “ for 
it is not my future you speak of. But it is not 
thus I should spend my life, were Ia man. You 
asked me if I would endow my beloved with the 
poet’s gifts. No, I told you. I would not while 
the ‘senate’s shout’ lay still beyond.” 

“T thought, Helen, that you liked poets.” 

“And s0J do. I admire no man more than 
him to whom God has vouchsafed the gift of 
song. But my admiration does not extend to 
those whom the world miscalls poets. The es- 
sence of poetry is sublimity, is it not? And tell 
me if it be not more sublime to rush forward in 
the race of true ambition, to reach the goal most 
surely and swiftly, and earn a name among the 
great, than to sit idling and dreaming in bean- 
tiful solitudes, scribbling pastoral idyls. Poetry! 
I like the poetry of action and feeling. And how 
can a man write the poetry of action while he is 
inactive ? how the poetry of feeling when, apart 
from the world, his emotions are morbid, his 
passions unhealthy 1” 

“Then you do not think a man should be a 
poet?” 

“Yes; but not a mere rhymer, a versifier. 
His poetry should be that of energy, ambition, 
action. Repose is the luxury of age; action, 

he duty of the young. Shame on the man who 
wastes his youth in dreaming ! he robe his age of 
its most precious privilege.” 

“You are severe, Helen,” said Leonard, rising 
slowly and with a white face. In an instant 
Helen was at his side. 

“T beg your pardon, Leonard,” she said 
softly. “I have been talking of what I know 
nothing. Iam very sorry.” 

“You have spoken only the truth,” was the 
slow answer. 

“Thave offended you, Leonard—pray forgive 
me.” 

“Not offended, Helen, but wounded me 
deeply.” 

He was gone before Helen could reply. For 
several days she saw him but little. His morn- 
ings were spent in his own room, and if he 
joined her as she sang in the twilight, he made 
not the most distant allusion to their conversa- 

ion. He called to her one morning as she ran 
past his window, and in a moment was at her 
side. 

“T leave this afternoon, Helen,” he said. 

“ Where are you going 1” 

“To the city.” 
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“ And why?” 

“To go to work—to retrieve my past errore— 
to make myself worthy of you, Helen.” 

Helen’s color changed, and he went on, speak- 
ing passionately and fast. 

“T will not say I love you, Helen, for you can- 
not but know it. I will not ask you to promise 
yourself to me, for no one can feel more deeply 
than myself how unworthy I am of such a 
promise. Your eyes tell me that when I prove 
myself capable of amendment, you will not re- 
ject me. God bless you, Helen !” ‘ 

Once more a stadent, Leonard’s progress was 
rapid. Independently of his great nataral abil- 
ities, which were capable of attaining their object 
in any case, his love threw # radiance across his 
way which dispelled every shadow. He began 
his career anew, with the hope of pleasing and 
winning Helen. Long before the task was ac 
complished, ambition had become its own “ex- 
ceeding great reward.” Labor grew sweet for 
its own sake, and his chief regret in looking 
back at his past life ceased to be that Helen was 
still beyond his reach, but that he had wasted in 
inactivity the time which would have enabled 
him to gain her without a new effort. And 
when, his probation ended, he was acknowledged 
the most promising lawyer of his day, he felt 
that even had Helen been out of the question, the 
consciousness of his powers which he hed 
gained would have amply repaid him for every 
exertion he had put forth. 

From this time, his progress was rapid. Called 
from one post of honor to another, his course 
was marked by a straightforward uprightness 
that met approbation from men of all parties. 
Directing his energies to the fartherance of right 
and justice, his eloquence became a weapon, 
broad as the shield of Hercules, pointed as St. 
George’s lance, in the defence of liberty and law. 

Not till then did he renew his suit. He had 
seen Helen, but not often, since he had first left 
her, and never had he renewed the subject thin 
begun, for he had determined not to approach her 
until he had abundant proof of his fitness. 

As for Helen, she had changed but little in 
Leonard’s absence. No woman learns that she 
is beloved without becoming more lovely, and 
she, in the transition from seventeen to twenty- 
two, had but perfected her beauty. Watching 
his course with a pride that not even his moth- 
er’s could surpass, she had the additional satis 
faction of knowing that hers had been the power 
which had ronsed him from his lethargy—awa- 
kened that noble ambition without which man is 
but a mere machine. 
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“Have you seen the evening papers, Helen ?” 
asked Mrs. Hastings, approaching her niece with 
them in her hand. They contain the announce- 
ment of the close of the legislative seesion and 
one of Leonard’s long speeches. He will be 
here to-morrow, probably.” 

Taking the papers and retiring to her favorite 
seat in the garden, Helen just avoided meeting 
Leonard, who, having started for home in the 
morning, had just arrived, dusty and tired, and 
impatient to learn his fate. Short, therefore, 
were his affectionate greetings to his mother, and 
hasty his replies to her congratulatory questions. 
Learning Helen’s occupation and whereabouts, 
he sprang down the path in pursuit, and draw- 
ing the paper gently from her hands, playfally 
bade her listen to an oral report on # more inter- 
esting topic. 

“You were my incentive, Helen,” he con- 
cluded, after a hasty sketch of his conduct. 
“But for you I should still have been dreaming 
under these old elms, and since you have thrown 
me upon arougher path, may I not hope that 
yon will at least share it with me?” 

And Helen’s answer came, clear and distinct, 
amd like Fame she smiled approval, and Leon- 
ard, clasping her in his arms, cried, with Harley 
L’Estrange: “Blessed be the woman who 
exalts.” 


AUNT LIZZIE’8 COURTSHIP. 

“Why, you see, when my man came courtin’ 
me, I hadn't the least thought of what he was 
ere i sobs ana our a heute one 

‘ight, jark, an at tl loor. 

ned it, and sure enough there was Jobie. 
“Come in,’ sez 1; ‘takes .” ‘No, Lizzie,’ 
sex he, ‘I’ve come of an arrant, and I alwus do 
may arrants fast.’ ‘Bat you had better come in 
and take a cheer, Mr. W—.’ ‘No, I can’t. 
The fact is, Lizzie, I’ve come on this ere courtin’ 
business. My wife’s been dead these three 
‘weeks, and everything’s goin’ to rack an’ ruin 
right along. Now, Lizzle, if you're a mind to 
have me, an’ take care of my house, an’ my 
children, an’ my things, tell me, and I’ll come in 
en’ take a cheer; if not, I’ll get some one else tu.’ 
‘Why I was skeer’d and sed—‘ If you come on 
this courtin’ business, come in. must think 
on’t a little.’ ‘No, I can’t till know. That’s 
my arrant. And I can’t sit down till my arrant’s 
done.’ ‘I should like to think on’t a day or 
two.’ ‘Now you needn’t, Lizzie.’ ‘Well, Jo- 
bie, if I must, I mast—so ’s ta ye then.’ So 

. W—— camein. Then he went after the 
squire and he married us right off, and I went 
home with Jubie that very night. I tell you 
what it is, these long courtin’s don’t amount to 
nothing at all. Just as well to doit in a hurry.” 
—New York Mercury. 








b Every woman is, or ought to be, more or less 
a child of beauty, and her occupations should 
not degrade her into a drudge. 
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One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, 
a gentleman travelling upon mercantile businéss 
came running down stairs a few minutes before 
the appearance of the stagecoach, in which he 
had taken a seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly yy 
tlo fellow leaning against the doorpost, with dirty 
face and shabby clothes, he hailed him and order- 
ed him to brush his coat. The operation pro- 
ceeding rather slowly, the impatient traveller 
cursed the lazy valet for an idle, good-for-nothing 
dog, and threatened him with corporal punish- 
ment on the spot, if he did not make haste and 
finish his job well before the arrival of the coach. 
Terror seemed to produce its effect; the fellow 
finished the coat and then the trowsers, with great 
diligence, and was rewarded with sixpence, 
which he received with alow bow. The gentle- 
man went into the bar, and paid his bill, just as 
the expected vehicle reached the door. Upon 
getting inside, guess his astonishment to find his 
friend the quondam waiter, snugly seated in one 
comer, with all the look of a person well used to 
comfort. After two or three harried glances to 
be sure his eyes did not deceive him, he com- 
menved a confused apology for his blunder, 
condemning his own stupidity ; but he was speed- 
ily interrupted by the other exclaiming, “0, 
never mind, make no apologies—these are hard 
times, and it is well to earn a trifle in an honest 
way—lI am obliged to you for your handsome 
fee for so small a job—my name, sir, is John 
Philpot Curran, pray what is yours?” The 
other was thunderstrack by the idea of such an 
introduction ; but the lery of Curran soon 
overcame his confusion; and the traveller never 
rejoiced less at the termination of a long journey, 
than when he beheld the distant spires of Dublin 
glitter in the light of the setting san.—Mackenzie. 


ETIQUETTE OF VISITING CARDS. 

When you drop your piece of pasteboard any> 
where, even in the very genteelest neighborhood, 
let it be a piece of pasteboard, and nothing 
more, except in being engraven with your name 
and address. Do not, at any rate, let your card 
be enamelled. The enamel is prepared from 
lead ; and the process of applying it is stated, 
on good authority, to produce paralysis of the 
hands, and other miserable complaints, among 
the poor people engaged in. this ridiculous manu- 
facture. A shiny card imparts no lustre to the 
name uponit; but communicates an appearance 
of vulgar glitter to the table or shelf whereon it 
is deposited. If you rejoice in polish, concen- 
trate that quality on your manners, conversation 
and boots. In case you feel it absolutely necessary 
to display your taste in your visiting cards, have 
them eml j and then it will be as well also 
for you to wear lace-collars and shirt-cuffs of the 
same material. But eschew thoge cards that are 
enamelled, and which, to the enlightened eye, 
are glazed with what may be called a shine taken 
out of the health of unhappy victims afflicted 
with palsy and colic—London Punck. 

rr + 

A young person thinks it enough to do right. 
As he grows older, he finds it necessary to sattafy 
others that he has done so. Much of the time 
that might be spent in doing well must be used 
in securing evidence that we have not done ill. 
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LINES 
Written to accompany a gift of Longfellow’s Posms. 





‘Take thou these pages :—and if grief oppress 

‘Thy heart,—or if thy soul be full of joy— 

Or if to pensiveness thou dost inoline— 

Or if thou lookest with tear-blinded eyes 

‘Upon the past,—or on the future gase— 

Thetr melody shall wait upon thy thoughts 

‘With gentlest ministrations! Thou shalt find 

‘Thy sorrow chastened into happy tears; 

And joy shall like a lunar-rainbow crown 

Thy brows with richer beauty. Pensivencss, 

‘That like an autumn twilight fills thy heart 

With shadowy enchantments, shall be turned 

Into an angel presence, bearing peace! 

As the spring calls up the buried flowers, 

So shall these songs call up thy buried past, 

Making its memory beautifal—like flowers! 

Great thoughts are here, thoughts which give such a light 

As that which kissed the pallid brow of Christ! 

Music is here,—rich as the voloe of God; 

And if thou bringest an attentive ear, 

Thou shalt hear revelations. Listen, then! 

Is music not the bride of prophecy? 

The swift intelligence that waits on love 

Delights in harmony. Poet and seer! 

‘These are the wedded oracles of Heaven, 

To whom the future lies in lucid light! 
+202 + —____—_ 


THE GOVERNESS. 





BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“Saat I open the window and let in the 
sunshine, Miss Mary? You will die if you sit 
here moping and fretting in this dark room.” 

“No, thank you, Jane. I am coming down 
to receive a visitor presently, and I prefer this 
room as it is.” 

“ Bat you don’t know how it breaks my heart 
to see you so sorrowful. All the fretting in the 
world wont bring the master back, and yct you 
let the grief wear your life out.” 

“T shall aoon be better, Jane ; only don’t tease 
me any more just now, for I have some papers 
to look over, and I cannot talk to you. You 
had better go down and tell the cook to prepare 
a luncheon for a gentleman who has had a long 
tide this morning.” 

“TI wish you would eat something yourself, 
Miss Mary,” grumbled Jane, as she left the 
room. 

For a few moments Mary Stanford sat motion- 
less, with her hands pressed tightly over her eyes, 
as if to shut out light, and thought, and the re- 
membrance of her sorrow; and then she arose, 
and with a determined expression on her pale 
face, and in her sunken eyes, she approached a 
desk, unlocked it, and drew forth a large pack- 
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age of papers. She shuddered as she tonched 
them ; but the time had come when all finer 
feelings must be banished, and business—the 
cold, calculating business of the world—must be 
attended to. 

We must now leave her, bending sadly over 
her task, and give her a faller introduction to 
the reader. 

Her father, Thomas Stanford, Esq., or Squire 
Stanford, as he was most familiarly and com- 
monly called, was the only son of John Stan- 
ford, who had descended from a long line of 
Stanfords, all rich farmers, and dwelling in that 
beautiful county, commonly called “the garden 
of England.” For three generations the heirs to 
the Stanford estate had been “only sons,” and 
as each father in turn had left it to his child, en 
tiched and improved by good management and 
care, it was not to be wondcred at that on his 
death-bed John Stanford left his son a richer im 
heritance than had ever belonged to any one of 
their forefathers. : 

But alas! for the honor of the old name and 
the old family, Thomas Stanford proved himself 
unworthy of the trust committed to his charge ; 
and scarcely was the body of his deceased pe 
rent consigned to the grave, ere he commenced @ 
course of dissipation and extravagance that must 
have scattered the largest fortune in a few years. 
Twelve months after his father’s death, he mar- 
vied e beautiful girl; but whose chief charm, in 
his cyes, was her fortane—a very handsome ona, 
by the way—and when united with her beauty 
and amiable disposition, ought to have made him 
a happy man. Bat increased wealth gave in- 
creased motives for expenditure, and his poar, 
neglected wife soon had reason to repent ber 
marriage with one who had captivated her fancy 
and not her judgment. 

Their beautiful home was a rendezvous for all 
the wild, careless young reprobates in the neigh- 
borhood, who found it exactly suitable to their 
taste and their convenience to “ drink Stanford’s 
wines,” to “ride Stanford’s horses,” “eat Stan- 
ford’s good dinners,” and to be waited upon by 
“ Stanford’s servants.” And even the penniless 
younger sons of some of the neighboring nobilt- 
ty did not think it beneath their dignity to haunt, 
to gamble, to drink with “Squire Stanford,”— 
even sometimes to borrow an “odd fifty,” well 
knowing that their careless host would never 
demand payment. 

Poor Mrs. Stanford dragged out a miserable 
existence; outwardly surrounded with all life’s 
comforts, inwardly pining for rest and quietness. 
Of four beautiful children, one only remained to 
bless her with its innocent love and fond carees- 
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es; and when, after thirteen years of misery, ahe 
was about to leave the scene of her wretched- 
neas, the thought of this child and her uncertain 
fate, was all that could bring back her thoughts 
to earth. 

She died, and fora time there was peace in 
the noisy mansion; and Stanford shunned his 
dissolute companions, and wore some outward 
appearance of regret ; but when the first shock 
was over, he stifled the reproaches of conscience 
by plunging deeper than ever in those intoxicat- 
ing pleasures that eventually proved his ruin. 
Gambling had become his favorite passion, and 
nothing but his skill and extraordinary success 
could possibly have enabled him to keep up the 
appearance he had always done, or surround 
himself with those luxuries that were necessary 
to his very existence. He had his little girl in- 
structed by competent teachers, but kept her 
entirely secluded, rarely seeing her himself, and 
never allowing strangers to behold her if he 
could prevent it. 

His affairs gradually grew from bad to worse. 
He was deoply involved in debt, and having al- 
ways despised agriculture, and neglected his 
estate, he had no resources when once his money 
was spent. The estate itself was deeply mort- 
gaged, and for several years, Thomas Stanford’s 
life was a miserable struggle to keep up appear- 
ances and bafile creditors. 

Meanwhile, his daughter was growing up to 
womanhood, and not all her seclusion or retire- 
ment could prevent the neighbors knowing that 
she, who should have been the heiress of the 
beautiful old estate, wes both lovely and ami- 
able, though dowerless and unprovided for; and 
deep was the sympathy felt for the motherless 
daughter. But Mary sought no one’s society ; 
absorbed in her cares and anxieties, she sighed 
not to mingle with those happiér than herself, 
and was content to hide herself from the sight 
of inquisitive eyes, within the walls of her be- 
loved home, occupied in devising plans for coun- 
teracting the destructive effects of her father’s 
misguided course. But an end was most unex- 
pectedly put to all her hopes and fears relative 
to her unfortunate parent. Thomas Stanford 
left a boon companion’s house late one night, 
more than half intoxicated, and at noon, next 
day, was carried #his home a matilated corpse! 

Poor Mary! It was but the realization of her 
worst fear, and though stunned by the shock, it 
could scarcely be said to be unexpected by her. 
Bhe shut herself up in silence and darkness, to 
indulge, undisturbed, her feelings of horror and 
grief for her parent’s untimely end; but the tm- 
perious call of business summoned her from this 
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solitude, and ehe at once found herself called on 
to superintend the arrangement of affairs, thrown 
by carelessness and neglect into almost inextzi- 
cable confesiom 

Thomas Stanford had made no will—at first, 
considered somewhat strange, but when his ac- 
counts were examined more closely, not to be 
wondered at. Dissipation and extravagance 
had left him nething to bequeath, and as Mary 
tarned over pile after pile of unreceipted bills, 
bonds and notes, the conviction came gradually 
upon her that-she was utterly destitute. It need- 
ed but one more blow, and her cup of sorrow 
was fall ; and that blow was not long in coming. 

Pale, harassed, and worn out with care and 
anxiety, she met her lawyer on the day the read- 
er is first introduced to her. Even he, cold- 
hearted old man as he was, was touched with the 
sad and careworn look of his young client, and 
hastened over the unpleasant details of the late 
Squire’s affairs as quickly as possible. 

“ And now, my dear young lady, I must hast- 
en to the conclusion of my errand, and fulfil a 
promise I made to a friend of yours.” 

“A friend of mine, Mr. Thomson? I know 
very few people, and fewer friends.” 

“You know Sir Thomas Dashwood’s son?” 

“To my sorrow; but I trust he is not the 
friend you allude to?” 

“Tt is, indeed; and though a person little 
used to love affairs, I am commissioned to make 
you an offer of his hand and heart.” 

“¥s this an insult, Mr. Thomson ?” 

The young girl was very pale, and there was 
something in her tone that startled the old man. 

“My dear lady, you must not be too hasty. 
Young Dadhwood makes you an offer that haif 
the girls in the county would jump at. It is dis- 
interested, too; for I suppose you know in what 
position he stands in regard to this house and 
property, and all it contains?” 

“What can Gregory Dashwood possibly have 
to do with my father’s house?” And even while 
the spoke a conviction of the truth caused her to 
tremble and sink half fainting into the chair. 

“For many years your late father had no claim 
on this property whatever, and at the present time 
Gregory Dashwood is the owner of every inch 
of land, every animal on the place, every article 
of farniture in the house, the pictures, the plate, 
and even your jewelry and ornaments.” 

For 9 few moments she sat gazing on her com- 
panion, as if stupified with the overwhelming 
intelligence he had communicated ; then came 
the fall sense of her position, and with it cour 
age and strong resolution to meet her fate. Ris- 
ing, with dignity, she bowed to the old lawyer. 
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“Our conference is ended, sir. Had I been 
aware of my true position, it would never have 
taken place.” 

“One word, Miss Stanford, before we part: 
‘What answer shall I take back to the young 
gentleman whose proposal I have laid befo! 

ay” . 
whe angry color flushed the girl’s fair face, 
and her dark eyes flashed, as resting her hand 
on the door, she turned to her companion : 

“Tell him the daughter of the man he rob- 
bed and murdered despises him and his offer ; 
that sooner than become his wife she would beg 
her bread from door to door, or be the willing 
slave of the hardest taskmaster ; and tell him,” 
and here she lowered her voice until it was s 
harsh whisper,—“ tell him that with his ill-gotten 
gains ho will receive the orphan’s curse.” 

Five minutes after, Mary lay fainting and in- 
sensible on her chamber floor, but ere the sun 
Tose on the morrow, the last of the Stanfords 
went forth from the old mansion a destitate and 
penniless orphan. 


In a splendid chamber of Sir Thomas Dash- 
wood’s magnificent country house, were seated 
two persons in deep conversation—they were 
the heir and Lawyer Thomson. The young man 
was negligently dressed, but there was enough 
of studied carelessness in his attire, to display 
the foppish follower of fashion. The costly 
dressing-gown and richly embroidered slippers, 
the downy sofa cushions and the embroidered 
handkerchief, were in keeping with the well- 
known character of the man; wealthy, effemi- 
nate, with luxurious tastes and no principle, 
caring for no one’s sacrifices so that fis comforts 
were not abridged, for no one’s feelings, so that 
his whims were not thwarted. 

At the moment he is introduced to the reader, 
Gregory Dashwood was in a most ungovernable 
fit of passion; and even the old lawyer drew 
back in alarm at the fearful change that came 
over his companion on hearing the history of his 
unsuccessful interview with Mary. 

“And that is the return for all my patience, 
for all my anxiety abont that hanghty beauty ? 
but she shall learn that I am not to be thwarted 
80. Fool that I was not to have turned old 
Stanford out long ago, and then her father’s au- 
thority would have compelled that Proud girl to 
listen to me!” 

Gregory Dashwood felt very irritable, and as 
® soother, he sprang up hastily from his seat, 
and opening a closet, poured out and drank off 
several glasses of wine. 

“Help yourself, Thomson,” he at last said, 
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setting the rich stand and glasses on the table, 
and walking hastily up and down the room. 

The exercise gave him resolution ; for, with 
an exclamation that caused Mr. Thomson to 
spill the wine he was in the act of carrying to 
his lips, the young man stopped before him, 
saying: 

“She shall be mine in spite of all her daring 
speeches and proud scorn! I swear she shall! 
and I will never rest until my osth is fulfilled.” 

“I should advise you to be satisfied with what 
you have got, and comfort yourself with the 
thought that, if she has scorned you, you have 
consigned her to poverty.” And Lawyer Thom- 
son held up his third glass of wine, and admired 
its bright sparkle as the light shone through it. 

“What is all of old Stanford’s property to 
me?” he asked, as he turned from a long gase 
out of the window. “Look there,” he added, 
drawing aside the curtains, and pointing with 
his white hand to the magnificent landscape be- 
yond. “Think you the heir of yon broad acres 
cares aught for the paltry farm of the old spend- 
thrift? You might know me better, Thomson. 
But I love that proud, pale girl, and at this mo- 
ment would sacrifice half my inheritance could 
I make her mine.” 

“The greater fool you,” said the old lawyer, 
angrily. ‘Why did you not strive to win her 
good will, instead of making her hate you, by 
leading her father to destruction? You have 
destroyed your own plans by your headstrong 
foolishness.” 

“Tt was your advice, and to you I am indebt- 
ed for my good fortune,” was the still more angry 
answer. 

Lawyer Thomson went away highly displeas- 
ed, while Gregory again flung himself on his 
velvet couch to deliberate on the most effectual 
method of getting the orphan into his power. 

Pity that eo fine a face should become wrin- 
kled and prematurely old by such wearying and 
perplexing thoughts; pity that such a bright 
intellect should become enfeebled and debased 
by the destroying influence of profligate habits ; 
pity, ten thousand pities, that the glorious, the 
immortal soul, once innocent and pure, should 
become sullied, darkened, perhaps lost, through 
8 blind and headlong pursuit ee pleasure! 





“TI have heard of a governess to-day, girls, 
that will suit us admirably,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bancroft Adams, as she entered her deughters’ 
room on her return from paying some friendly 
“ Who is she?” “ Where did you find her?” 
exclaimed both the young ladies at once. 
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“My friend, Mrs. Lapointe, heard of her 
through some acquaintance of hers, in some ont- 
of-the-way place down in Kent; and as she knew 
we wanted a governess, she let me know at once, 
and I have sent to secure her.” 

“Is she young 1” asked both the daughters in 
8 breath. 

“1 don’t know, I am sure; some poor farm- 
@x’s daughter, I believe ; educated altogether be- 
yond her station, and now obliged to get her own 
living.” 

“0, some great awkward country girl, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Sophia Adams, turning to her 
mirror, and finishing the arrangement of her 
numerous ringlets with much satisfaction. 

“With such a healthy red face that it will be 
perfectly distressing to look at her,” drawied 
Miss Almira Adams, gracefully falling back on 
her couch, and holding her salts in her hand for 
fear she should require them. 

“Never mind, #0 as she has not got red hair,” 
laughed Miss Sophia. 

This was a very spitefal speech, for Miss Al- 
mira’s great trouble in this world was the color 
and quality of her tresses. 

“hope she will have decent looking hands 
and feet ; for if there is one thing I dislike worse 
than another, it is a coarse fat hand and a great 
clamsy shoe.” 

Now if Miss Almira’s obstinate red locks gave 
her endless trouble and anxiety, not less did So- 
phia’s provokingly plump fingers occasion an 
endless annoyance to their fair owner. 

The former spent two-thirds of her pocket 
money in procuring the most celebrated prepara- 
tions for the improvement of her hair; the latter 
almost ruined herself in the purchase of kid 
gloves and satin slippers. But alas! for their 
laudable endeavors, the ungrateful tresses of the 
one persisted in standing up rough all over her 
head, or hanging in ragged looking curls on 
either side of her face; and the equally obstinate 
hands of the other continued to burst through 
all restraint, and at last began to grow purple, 
as if with suppressed anger at such treatment. 
‘These unceasing amoyances had a very injuri- 
ous effect upon the temper of the young ladies, 
and materially assisted time in robbing them of 
their youthfal charms. 

Mrs. Bancroft Agems was a widow, and hav- 
ing four daughters to dispose of, and not a very 
large fortune at her command, she very wisely 
disposed of her house in London, and took up 
her residence in a fashionable resort for aristo- 
cratic invalids, where the beauty of the scenery 
was only surpassed by the beneficial effects of 
the Springs ; where there were delightful oppor- 
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tunities for fishing or flirtation, for following the 
hounds for a day, or securing an eligible partner 
for life. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams was a most admirable 
manager, and with her very moderate fortane 
she contrived to keep up a very extensive ap- 
pearance, so much so that most persons believed 
the Misees Adams to be almost heiresses. But 
in spite of all the traps and snares laid to catch 
unwary partners, the young ladies were still 
single, and likely to remain so. Of course this 
only relates to the two already introduced to the 
reader, the remaining pair being yet confined to 
the school room, and not supposed to indulge in 
anticipations of partners and pin money. 

Now Mrs. Bancroft Adams might have lived 
forever at this fashionable idling place, and been 
no nearer the accomplishment of her object than 
at first, but for one lucky circumstance—she had 
an aunt, and this aunt was wealthy, rheumatic 
and fancifal, and annually made her niece’s house 
her home at the season when the Springs were 
the gayest. In addition to her wealth, her rheu- 
maatism and ill temper, this lady was the widow 
of Sir Richard Walbridge, and a sort of female 
guardian to the young heir of Walbridge Manor, 
who, though several years past his majority, still 
showed his uncle’s widow the same attention, 
respect and obedience he had rendered her in his 
boyhood. And if there was one weak spot in 
old Lady Walbridge’s heart, it was love and ad- 
miration for the handsome young man, who was 
unto her even as a son. 

As the young baronet always accompanied his 
sant in her annual visit to the Springs, and spent 
the principal part of his time in Mrs. Bancroft 
Adams’s pretty parlors, it was the means of 
bringing that enterprising lady under the notice 
of many who otherwise would have remained in 
blissfal ignorance of her existence. When the 
party from the “‘ Baneroft House” were seen on 
the beach, or enjoying the afternoon promenade 
in the “Avenue,” all were delighted to claim 
acquaintance with the fortunate Mrs. Adams, as 
such an acquaintance was certain to lead to an 
introduction to Lady Walbridge, and from her 
to the handsome young Sir Richard, on whose 
arm the old lady always leaned. 

At the time when this interesting family were 
introduced to my readers, they were busy in a 
thousand preparations for the expected arrival 
of their annual guests; hence the anxiety about 
& governess to take care of the two wild young 
hoydens in the nursery, who were Lady Wal- 
bridge’s special aversion, and who repaid her 
dislike with interest whenever opportunity offer- 
ed. Then the young ladies had quantities of 
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mantua-making and millinory to attend to, in 
expectation of the approaching gaiety ; and the 
great chamber had to be newly furnished through- 
out, as such changes pleased their visitor when 
abroad, however averse she was to making them 
in her own beautiful home. 

Amid all this confasion, the arrival of the 
new governess was anxiously looked for and 
impatiently hurried. Bat alas for the disap- 
pointments we meet with in this world, scarcely 
had the stranger entered their doors ere the whole 
family would have given half they possessed to 
have found some reasonable excuse for hurrying 
her away again. The most hideous monster 
entering their home could not have caused more 
dismay in the hearts of the Misses Adams and 
their mama, than did the coming of that beaa- 
tiful governess. 

“She can’t stay here, mama, that’s certain,” 
said Miss Sophia, as the three met in conclave 
soon after the stranger’s arrival. 

“But I have no time to look up another, and 
you know how Laura and Julia will act when 
Lady Walbridge comes; besides, there’s such 
quantities of sewing to be done that I really do 
not think it best to send her away, setting aside 
offending Mrs. Lapointe, after she has taken so 
much trouble for me. O no, it will never do to 
let her go away ; the only thing we can do is to 
keep her shut up in the nursery all the time they 
are here. You know Aunt Walbridge never 
goes there.” 

“O, she will be sure to go if we don’t want 
her to,” exclaimed Almira, crossly. 

“T think mama’s plan the best after all; 80 
don’t look so sulky about it, Mira, even if she 
is beantifal, and has magnificent hair.” 

“T’m sure she is not such a beauty as all that, 
even if she has white satin hands and a foot like 
an opera dancer,” was Almira’s cutting reply. 

Poor Mary Stanford! her office was no sine- 
cure in the establishment of Mrs. Adams ; bat, 
strange to say, from the two youngest she re- 
ceived the only comfort her situation produced. 
Completely fascinated by the beauty and win- 
ning manners of their new governess, Leura and 
Julia Adams yielded her obedience and respect, 
such as they had never before condescended to 
bestow on any one; and under her careful train- 
ing and instruction, they no longer filled the 
house with noise and confusion, but studied and 
played as young ladies should. 

Had it not been for her unfortunate good 
looks, Mrs. Adams could have found it in her 
heart to love the new governess, who had wrought 
80 agreeable a change in her hopeful daughters ; 
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but it was out of the question to encourage so 
dangerous a rival to her older girls, consequently 
the lonely orphan was kept constantly employed 
in the children’s room, and treated almost like a 
prisoner. 

To one accustomed to freedom, such treatment 
would have been intolerable ; but Mary Stanford 
had always been a recluse, and though she had a 
few recollections of stolen freedom, as will ap- 
pear presently, yet on the whole confinement did 
not affect her very severely. 

The intermediate time between her father’s 
death and when we again meet her, had been 
passed at s quiet country parsonage, where her 
time had been fully employed in taking care of 
half a dozen little children, and nursing back to 
health their invalid mother. Having become 
necessary to the comfort of the family, she 
would probably never have left them, but for 
that “destiny ” that Byron speaks of, that takes 
away our right or power to do always as we wish. 
This destiny came to Miss Stanford in the shape 
of the dissolute Gregory Dashwood, who having 
discovered ber retreat, commenced a series of 
persecutions that eventually drove her away from 
her kind friends—a course of conduct that occa- 
sioned her much suffering at the time, but which 
afterwards proved to be the best thing that could 
have happened to her, and the very worst for the 
success of her enemy’s plans. 

True, all looked dark on her first arrival at 

“Bancroft House,” but hope did not desert her 
even under her accumulated discomforts, and 
she still looked forward to a brighter day. The 
Misses Sophia and Almira would fain have grat- 
ified their ill nature and jealousy by openly dis- 
playing their dislike to the beautifal governess ; 
but there was something in her manners, her 
voice, her dress, and her stately, reserved air, 
that forbade all freedom, and kept them well in 
check. ; 
Their only satisfaction was in keeping her 80 
busy that it was next to impossible to find time 
to attend to her own attire; but with all their 
contrivances, the beautiful braids were still 
wound gracefully round the loveliest head in the 
world ; the same black dress was still worn with 
the same matchless ease and elegance; and 
worse than all, the little white hands became 
even smaller and whiter the bonger their mistress 
was 8 prisoner. 

“T never did hear the equal of that girl’s im- 
pudence,” exclaimed Miss Almira, as she burst 
into the room where her mother and sister were 
very busy in puttiag up muslin drapery on an 
old-fashioned square bedstead. 

“ What is the matter now?” asked the mother. 
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“Why, you know they are coming to-morrow, 
and here is my blue dress not done; and that 
girl, with all the airs in the world, says that she 
has more to do now than she can do, without 
neglecting the children. And when I told her 
she must leave everything, she had the imperti- 
meace to say that she certainly should not under- 
take it.” And quite out of breath and temper, 
Miss Almira sank into a chair and cried for 
vexation. 

“Why don’t you do it yourself, or wear anoth- 
er to-morrow ” asked Sophia, highly amused at 
her sister's vexation. 

“0, you know I like blue so well, and I left 
this to the last so as to get the prettiest pattern, 
and now that lazy thing wont help me to finish 
it. It is too bad!” And Miss Almire’s tears 
streamed afresh at the annoying thought. 

“There, don’t be such a baby, for pity sake. 
Red hair is bad enongh, but red eyes are dread- 
fal.” And Miss Sophia indulged in a hearty 
laugh, while her sister flounced out of the room 
im 8 towering passion. 

The long talked of visitors came according to 
appointment, and were met by the mother and 
daughters with overwhelming kindness, and the 
most officious display of respect. Even Miss 
Almira was all smiles and blushes; for happily 
she had taken her sister’s advice, and the mach 
coveted blue dress adorned her little pinched 
figure. 

After secing his sunt safely installed in her 
new home, the young baronet took leave of her 
and proceeded to his boarding place, leaving 
the young ladies in ecstacies at the “ great im- 
provement in his looks,” and ‘‘ the elegant taste 
he always displays in his dress,” “the rich tinge 
of brown on his cheek,” and “the delightfal set 
of his Paris coat.” 

“Yes, he looks very well,” said Lady Wal- 
bridge, with a little leugh to herself. “Love 
agrees with him, I think.” 

“Love! Why, aunt, who is he in love with ?” 
exclaimed all three ladies at once. 

“0, Idon’t know mach about it; but I sup- 
pose you will find it all out some time, girls; so 
give me my embroidery frame and my bag of 
silks, and don’t talk any more about my neph- 
ew.—Have you got a governess to keep Jack 
and Tom in order ¢” she asked, after a few min- 
utes’ silence, during which the young ladies had 
been deliberating on the news they had just 
heard. 

“O yes,” said Mrs. Adams; “and they are 
so improved you would hardly know them.” 

“Bring them down,” was the laconic reply. 

And forthwith the young ladies with the mas- 
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caline titles were brought down and presented to 
their relative, who laid down her work, took off 
her spectacles, and drawing them close to her, 
examined them very minutely with her little 
black eyes. 

“Very much improved, I must say,” was the 
first remark. ‘Who is your governess?” she 
added, turning to her niece. 

“Only a poor country girl that a friend re- 
commended to me,”’ was Mrs. Bancroft Adams’s 
auswer, as she mentally framed some excuse for 
complying with the next request. 

“T should like to see her, only I know sho 
must be ss ugly as sin, or you would not take 
her.” And then the old lady laughed her little 
laugh. 

“O no, indeed, ma’am, she is not ugly,” said 
Julia, eagerly. 

“She is very pretty indeod, ma’am,” said 


Lady Walbridge, evidently pleased st the 
change in their manners, asked them to sit down 
beside her and wind her silks, and tell her all 
about the new teacher. 

Burns says our best laid plans are apt to be- 
come disarranged, and daily experience proves 
the truth of his assertion—at least, Miss Almira 
Adams would have willingly joined in the poet’s 
opinion. It was vexatious, after all her trouble 
and pains, to find her deep laid schemes thus 
cruelly frustrated. In vain were all her studied 
charms, her well learned quotations, her blue 
dress and her bluer ribbons; there was not a 
hope left to cheer her that the young baronet 
might yet be hers; and the more she reflected om 
what Lady Walbridge had said, the more gloomy 
became her prospects. 

It was well for all parties that the young lady 
did not know the exact state of the young gen- 
tleman’s love affairs; but of that, we shall give 
more hereafter. 

With the true spirit of a philosopher, after her 
first ebullition of disappointment, Miss Almira 
consoled herself that “ nobody knew of that dis- 
appointment; and if she could not catch Sir 
Richard, there were other young baronets equal- 
ly rich, if not equally handsome.” And so she 
put ons brighter blue dress and adorned her 
“ rosy locks” with wreaths of “ forget-me-not,”” 
and seated herself in the drawing-room with her 
vinaigrette and the last “Lady’s Own.” 

For several days after her arrival, Lady Wal- 
bridge made anxious inquiries about the “gov 
erness ;” but finding that she was to be invisible, 
she very quietly walked up to the school room 
one morning, and surprised Mary in the midst 
of writing-books, slates, grammars, samplers, 
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dictionaries, etc., not to mention half a dozen 
cambric handkerchiefs she had asked Sophia to 
hem for her on the previous day, and which she 
very unceremoniously told the young stranger 
to put down. 

“Tf you are going to sew for me, do some- 
thing that will help me. I have just commenced 
a slipper for my nephew, and you may take the 
mate if you will. I suppose you can embroid- 
er?” she asked, looking with much complacency 
on the fair young face that flushed and paled 
under her searching glance. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams’s exclamation was a 
strange mingling of horror and astonishment, 
as two hours afterwards she opened the school- 
room door and beheld her titled relative in close 
conversation with the dreaded governess; each 
busily employed on the dainty, fancy work in 
her hand, while the little girls were attentively 
studying their tasks. Remonstrance was use- 
less ; so she could only shut the door, and walk 
tragically into her daughters’ room, and inform 
them of their defeat. 

« Just as I said,” exclaimed Almira. 

“Did you ever know such a provoking old 
thing ?”’ echoed Miss Sophia. ‘The next thing 
she will have her down in the parlor to play for 
her.” 

Faithful prophet! That very evening the old 
lady desired that Miss Stanford might be sum- 
moned to the drawing-room, and for two hours 
the beautiful girl sat at the instrument playing 
piece after piece to gratify her new friend. One 
drop of sweet alone rempined in the cup of the 
beffied schemers—not a visitor came in during 
the evening, and Sir Richard was otherwise en- 
gaged, and could not come to call on his relative. 

The next morning Lady Walbridge expressed 
it as her opinion that the children and their gov- 
erness ought to go out into the air more than 
they were in the habit of doing; and as there 
was no time like the present, they had better go 
at once. 

“Poor sickly-looking things! shut up in a 
nursery forever; and that pale girl, too! They 
must not stop in another hour.” And in her 
excitement about it, the old lady made a mis- 
take in her pattern. 

Mrs. Adams made so many excuses that at 
last the children were compelled to remain at 
home; but Miss Stanford “must go;” so poor 
Mary mechanically put on her bonnet and man- 
tle, and obeyed the command. 

_  Agreat change had come over the governess 
since the arrival of the new guest at Bancroft 
House. The children hardly understood her, so 
strangely did she look and talk at times; and 
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then the blunders she made in their lessons, the 
mistakes in her sewing ; it was unaccountable. 
And there was as puzzling things happened that 
the little sharp eyes did not spy out; the trem- 
bling of the little hands that held the velvet 
slipper; the sadden start and quick throb of the 
heart at the sound of s strange voice ; the tears 
and sobs that were smothered in the pillow, lest 
watchfal ears should hear; the sigh of mental 
anguish, and the convulsive clasping of the thin, 
white hands. 

Slowly and unheedingly Mary Stanford wan- 
dered along a quiet, shady path that led to the 
grounds of s neighboring gentleman; and as 
she walked, tears, bitter tears, rolled down her 
cheek and fell on her gloved hand. It was a 
bright sunny morning—-the prelude to a very 
warm day; but tha flowers bloomed brightly by 
the wayside, and all nature looked fresh and 
beautiful after the pleasant showers on the previ- 
ous evening. The young girl alone looked sad 
as she slowly pursued her way, musing on the 
thousand disagreeables that she was called on 
daily to encounter. 

She had been out nearly half an hour, and 
was in the act of turning to retrace her stepe, 
when she suddenly encountered the hated figare 
of Gregory Dashwood standing directly in her 
path. For an instant she was paralyzed with 
terror and surprise, and then summoning cour- 
age, attempted to walk fast, but was instantly 
prevented by his catching her hand forcibly in 
his. 

“You shall not escape me this time!” he ex- 
claimed, savagely. ‘‘I have had too long a 
search to lose sight of you again ; so keep quiet 
and listen to what I have to tell you.” 

Useless command to tell her to “ keep quiet! 
—she could not have spoken then if her life de- 
pended on the utterance of a word. 

“T have sworn you shall be my wife, Mary 
Stanford—sworn it when I loved you! I hate 
you now; but I will yet keep my oath to pun- 
ish your obstinacy. Do you hear me?’ he 
shouted, enraged at her silence and deathly 
look. ‘Do you hear me, I say ?—yonu shall be 
my wife!” 

He wrung the hand he held with such an ago- 
nizing pressure that the spell that held her was 
broken, and she screamed aloud with almost 
maniacal violence. 

Again and again that fearful sound rang 
through the hills and woods around, but ere the 
last echo died in the distance, a third actor ap- 
peared on the spot. Three hasty steps brought 
him to where they stood, and it needed bat one 
glance at Mary’s face to make him catch her in 


THE GOVERNESS. 


bis arms, to tear her from the clasp of her in- 
sulter, and to strike him to the earth. 

“Mary! my Mary !—found at last!” was the 
rejoicing, thankfal exclamation of the stranger, 
as he gazed on the pale features resting on his 
bosom. 

“ Quite a romance, I declare,” said Mrs. Ban- 
croft Adams, as the whole party were gathered 
in her parlor that fine summer’s morning; “but 
I should like to know where you first became 
acquainted ?” 

“Oar first meeting was a very sad one. Miss 
Stanford was at ber mother’s grave, almost the 
only place she visited outside of her father’s 
house.” And the young baronet tried to com- 
pose the joyous expression of his countenance 
into more solemnity, and failed. 

“Was Miss Stanford the lady you meant, 
aunt, when you said Sir Richard was in love?” 
asked Almira, who could not yet believe the new 
state of things was possible. 

“I did not say he was in love positively, and 
certainly I did not allude to Miss Stanford, not 
being aware they had ever met before to-day.” 

‘That evoning Mary walked with her lover in 
the little garden of Bancroft House, and all the 
mysteries of their separation were talked over 
and explained. 

“T have searched untiringly for you, and had 
almost given up the hope of ever finding you ; 
but it appears that your enemy had better suc- 
cess—there, don’t tremble,” he continued, as 
Mary clung closer to his arm. ‘You are mine 
now, and the blessed privilege to protect you is 
mine, also.” 

Mary Stanford remained at Bancroft House 
until Lady Walbridge departed for her own 
besutiful home, and then the fair orphan accom- 
panied her as the betrothed wife of Sir Richard. 

It was a new and delightful life she now on- 
tered upon, worth living seventeen unhappy 
years to enjoy. The perfect elegance and repose 
that surrounded her in her kind friend’s home 
suited the calm, peaceful tastes she had imbibed 
in her unhappy childhood. The watchful, ten- 
der care of the good old lady was gratefal to 
the heart pining for a mother’s love; and the 
devotion of her lover filled up the measure of 
her happiness. 

We will not enter into the particulars of the 
wedding, which was celebrated at Lady Wal- 
bridge’s house, and in a style of splendor suit- 
able to the rank and wealth of the bridegroom. 
The bride was magnificently dressed, and looked 
“angelic,” as an enthusiastic young lady was 
heard to remark. It is as well to mention that 
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this young lady was accompanied by her lover, 
and consequently had no cause to find fault 
with the bright prospects of our heroine. Some 
others were not so well pleased, and not a few 
were known to have said that “Miss Stanford 
was altogether beneath Sir Richard,” and that 
“it was a very unsuitable match,” and that ‘it 
was just like one of old Lady Walbridge’s no- 
tions,” and many other kind comments, not one 
of which ever occasioned the principal parties 
concerned a serious thought. Nor was there 
much disappointment manifested when Mrs. 
Bancroft Adams begged to be excused from at- 
tending the ceremony, her whole household be- 
ing plunged in the depths of the most delightful 
confusion in preparing for Miss Almira’s mar- 
riage with “ Gregory Dashwood, only son of Sir 
Thomas Dashwood,” the good lady wrote to her 
astonished relatives. 

Mary shuddered, and felt half inclined to ac- 
quaint poor Almira with her lover’s real charac- 
ter; but Lady Walbridge would not allow of 
any such interference. 

“ All the girl wants is to get married ; she has 
no heart to break, and I can imagine no severer 
punishment for him than to be tied to such a 
wife. Of course he thinks she has money, and 
that disappointment will not add much to his’ 
happiness.” 

Mary could have found it in her heart to have 
pitied them both; bat she knew her kind inten- 
tions would be suspocted, and prudently allowed 
things to take their own course. 

Oar story is almost finished. Sir Richard 
never ceased to rejoice over the happy chain of 
cirenmstances that had blessed him with so good 
and beautiful a wife. Mary was happy in her 
married life; so happy that the sad events of 
her childhood and youth seemed like some for- 
gotten dream in the blissful reality of the pres- 
ent. For fear our readers should doubt this, we 
will give them one more scene in the life of our 
heroine. 

It was a smiling Jane morning; the blue sky 
looked bluer than common, the flowers smelt 
sweeter, the birds sang more cheerily—at least, 
so thought the beaatifal young mistress of Wal- 
bridge Manor, as she slowly wandered through 
her magnificent gardens, watching the childish 
antics of a merry, golden-haired little fellow, 
who walked steadily by her side one moment, 
the next was wildly chasing the little birds that 
flattered among the flowers. But hark! The 
mother hears advancing steps; and calling the 
little one by her side, they hurry through the 
gate and across the lawn to meet “papa,” who 
advances with his bridle carelessly hung on his 
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arm, and his pet, “White Star,” beside him. 
‘With screams of delight, the little fellow strove 
to free himself from the detaining clasp and 
rush into his father’s arms, which he at last suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

“What beautifol flowers, Richard! Where 
did you procure them 1” 

“They are quite a new species, I believe,” 
laughed the young husband, as he placed some 
of the drooping crimson buds in his wife’s bean- 
tifal hair. ‘I heard of them yesterday, and 
rode over to the ‘ Cypress Hollow ’ this morning 
to find them for you. Yow onght always to 
wear flowers in your hair, May, they become 
you so well.” 

“ Thanks—first for the kindness and then for 
the compliment.” 

Lady Walbridge looked more lovely than ever 
as she blushed beneath her husband’s admiring 


gaze. 

“And now my boy must have a ride.” The 
father placed his little son carefully on the sad- 
dle, and the whole party re-crossed the lawn, 
while their merry laughter sounded pleasantly 
on the air, long after they were out of sight. 

Reader, my heroine had been married five 
years. 





SLEEP. 

Observation and scientific iment con- 
stantly confirm the fact that the brain is nourish- 
ed, repaired, during sleep. If then, we have not 
sleep enongh, the brain is not nourished, and like 
everything else, when deprived of sufficient nour- 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the pow- 
er of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to skin and bone, or dies 2 maniac! 

By all means, sleep enough, give all who are 
under yon sleep enongh, by requiring them to 
to bed at some regular hour, and to get up ‘be 
moment of spontaneous waking in the morning. 
Never waken up any one, especially children, 
from a sound sleep, unless there is urgent neces- 
sity to do so; itis cruel to do 0; to prove this, 
we have only to notice how fretful and unhappy 
a child is, when waked up before the nap ie out. 
If the brain is nourished daring sleep, it must 
have most vigor in the morning, hence the morn- 
ing is the best time for study; then the brain has 
most strength, moet setivity, and works most 
clearly. Itis the midnight famp which floods 
the world with sickly sentimentalists, false mor- 
als, rickety theology, and all those harum scarum 
dreams of human elevation, which abnegate Bible 
teachings.—Dr. Hall’s Monthly. 


We are pas paste of s day, whether it is 
in a stage-coach, or the immense machine of the 
universe. Then, why should we not make the 
‘way as pleasant to each other as possible? Short 
as our journey is, it is long enough to be tedious 
to him who salks in his corner, sits uneasy him- 
self and clben hie nolghbor to mabe hima ieasy 
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UNITED, WE ARE OB, 


BY MRS. M. J. MESGENGRE. 








"Twas Heaven that willed it, twas Heaven did conte, 
‘The strong fate that bound us soul unto soul; 
United, we are one, in hand, home and heert, 

Thus loved, and thus leving, O say can we part? 


As the oak and the mistletoe, thus let us be, 
We'll cling closer on nearing the shadowy tomb; 
Calmly we'll sail o’er life’s tarbulent sea, 
And fearleesly enter the portals of gloom. 


Soul unto soul, heart unto heart, 
United our beings—mingled our breath; 
‘Thus loved and loving, we never should part, 
But remain as in life—undivided in death. 


—____+-2e2e + —____ 
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BY DR. J. ¥. C. SMITE. 








‘THose who have travelled in Egypthave ger 
erally had opportunities for witnessing the ext 
ordinary influence which certain Arabs have over 
the serpents of that country. Bat it is a hasard- 
ous undertaking to relate what is actually exhit- 
ited in the valley of the Nile, on account of the 
difficulty of having it believed. 

People are apt to disbelieve any and every a 
count which finds no parallel in their experieace. 
Hence, in relating the truth in regard to the meg- 
nitude of three stones laid up in the western wall 
of the great temple of the sun, at Baalbee, several 
accurate travellers lost their reputation. 

No one could credit it, thas single hammered 
blocks, sixty feet, sixty-two, and a third sixty 
eight feet long, by twelve in width, were ever 
quarried by human hands, and if they had been, 
it was not possible to have elevated them to the 
positions they were represented to occupy. 

One oriental explorer, it is said, actually omit- 
ted to mention the colossal stones of the temple 
at all, to save the work he had written from being 
condemned as absolutely falso, which was the 
fate of his successor, on the same ground. 

Bat since the facilities for visiting remote re- 
gions of the old world have rendered ancieat 
ruins of the East comparatively easy of sccess, 
thousands of Europeans and Americans bave 
surveyed the vast edifice of Baalbec, on the mag 
nificent plain of Coele-Syria, and bear witness to 
all that led to the condemnation of esrly trevek 
lers, beeause they simply published what was 
positively true; yet, because their readers hed 
not seen with their own eyes, they had the ef 
frontery to maintain their stories were Munchst- 
sen narratives. 
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8o of the Psylli, or snake charmers of Egypt. 
From the earliest periods of written history, the 
feats of these men have been recorded, down to 
the present year; and whatever is related, if it 
deviates from the common experience in the town 
or country in which the relation is examined, the 
reader invariably condemns it as not only untrue, 
bat outrageously so. In other words, a fact be- 
comes a great lie. 

Herodotas was familiar with the marvellous 
powerof a particular clase, under the name of 
Psylli, who could handle venomous reptiles with 
impwnity. From his time to the preseat, the se- 
ret has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and bids fair to be transmitted to a 
remote fatare. 

Those most expert in snake-charming, were 
Libyans. But instead of being confined to the 
‘Libyan desert, they are now to be found on both 
ides of the Nile. 

An interesting memorial of the skill of the 
Egyptian Psylli may be found in the 7th chap- 
ter of Exodus, 10th verse : 

“When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, 
show a miracle for you: then thow shalt say un- 
& Aeron, take thy rod and cast it before Pharach, 
and it shall become a serpent. And Moses and 
Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and did so, as the 
Lord had commanded; and Aaron cast down 
his rod before Pharaoh and before his servants, 
and it became a serpent. Then Pharaoh also 
called the wise men and the sorcerers; now the 
tnagicians of Egypt, they also did in Hke manner 
with their enchantments. For they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became serpents ; 
bat Aaron’s rod swallowed them up.” 

This, therefore, is eminent authority to show 
the attainments of the Psylli aslong ago as when 
preparations were making for the escape of the 
Jews from their hard bondage in that ancient seat 
of early civilization. Tradition actually refers 
to a miserable Arab town on the Libyan bank of 
the Nile, in Upper Egypt, where Pharaoh procur- 
ed the snake charmers to confront Moses. 

That serpents possess the innate faculty of in- 
ducing animals to come directly within their 
grasp, requires no corroboration. Birds, rabbits, 
etc., are destroyed by them, and were it not for 
the power which has taken the name of charm- 
ing, it would be literally impossible for a creeping 
reptile to seize prey that could outfly or outrun 
them, on the slightest alarm. 

But when the fect is viewed in another light, 
that certain half-civilized Arabs and African 
negroes can wse setpents precisely as they man- 
age their destined prey, it creates a feeling of as- 
tonishment. 
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By invitation, the writer dined on a certain oc- 
casion with a medical gentleman whese house 
was without the wall of Cairo, and located in a 
large garden, in which were the plants, shrab- 
bery, etc., peculiar to that section of the country. 
He mentioned as something of a temporary draw- 
back to the pleasure otherwise to be derived 
from the garden, that two large serpents had 
taken ap their residence in it, and he should be 
obliged to call a snake charmer to remove them. 

He was asked particularly if he had confidence 
inthem. He said their power was unquestion- 
able, and admitted of no doubt whatever. 
Through him, various facts illustrative of the 
habits of some varieties of serpents were obtained. 
‘tts not uncommon to come suddenly upon a huge 
snake coiled up under some article of bed-cloth- 
ing, or lying on a mattress. How they got inte 
the house so stealthily, is often a wonder to the 
inmates. 

Sometimes a wound from their fangs follows 
e sudden surprisal; but if not irritated, on per 
ceiving themselves unwelcome guests, they slide 
away into some opening in the walls or floor, if 
not instantly killed, to reappear again under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The same gentleman informed me, that s few 
weeks before this conversation, a professed snake 
charmer was bitten by one of his own serpents, 
which he was exhibiting, which is one of the 
most common exhibitions in the Nilotic cities; 
and although the fellow was excessively alarmed, 
which prompted him to have medical aid almost 
instantly, so rapidly was the venom taken over 
the system, he died very soon in spite of all the 
remedies prescribed. 

Acommon variety used by the Psylli, are 
speckled adders, from a yard to nearly four feet 
in length. Some are very slender, not mach 
larger than ordinary whip lashes, from one foot 
to two feetlong. Then there are larger, clumped 
snakes, somewhat resembling the rattle snake. 
And they were all represented to be poisonous, 
which I was quite willing to take for granted, 
for nothing would make one’s hair stand on end 
quicker than seeing one of them snap his jaws, 
hiss, and thrust out a long forked tongue, which 
moved like flash of light. 

Large serpents they averred could be com- 
manded just as well as small ones, but they were 
too heavy to carry about. With small omes they 
could present a greater variety of astounding feats. 
Snake charmers carry their pets about in baskets 
with a hinge cover. When one is wanted, they 
set down the basket, ran one hand in among the 
squirming contents, and feel out the particalar 
one they wish. ‘ 
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A portly Arab of about fifty years of age per- 
formed as many horrible manonvres, as my 
nerves could bear at one sitting. His son, a 
emall boy of about ten years, could handle the 
imprisoned snakes with the same impunity as 
the father. 

“Y’ve learned him how to do it,” was his ob- 
servation, when translated into English. The 
saasses of Egypt look on with all the distrust, 
fear and horror that travellers do, when the 
Paylli are handling their snakes; and they inva- 
riably concur with the declarations of English, 
French and Italians, who reside in Egypt, that 
the ast is confined to a distinct set of Arabs. 
‘Whether they are all of one family stock, branch- 
ing off into uncles, first, second and third cousins, 
is more than I could ascertain. In the instance 
under consideration, the father assured me that 
he taught his son. 

‘This same Arab laid a serpent abouta yard 
in length om the deck of the boat; stroking out 
its rigidities or semi-coils, till it was straight as 
e walking stick. When that was accomplished, 
he turned round to me and renewed the conver- 
sation. On withdrawing his attention, the snake 
raised its head some six inches, the forked tongue 
darted out, and its eyes glistened like two dia- 
monds, which induced me to step a little farther 
of, At this, Mr. Arab turned his head round to 
the snake, and shaking his finger, and muttering 
some strange words, the reptile dropped his head 
flat down to the plank again, as it was before. 
This was repeated, and might have been a part 
of the play, though it seemed quite incidental. 

Again, he took half a dozen or more snakes— 
handed to him by the little boy, who ran his 
hand down under the lid and took them out— 
which were of unequal length, and held them in 
one hand by the middle. Thoy were heads and 
tails, and in an instant, their twistifications, 
hisses, and efforts to escape, were more terrific 
than the heads of the Gorgon sisters. 

Next, with the other hand they were stroked 
out parallel to each other, like threads in a 
skein. Being soon quiescent, as though bereft 
of volition, he put them round a man’s neck ina 
single knot, as handkerchief is often tied. In- 
stantly, on letting go, they were roused to intense 
activity, and the reverend gentleman who had the 
surprise visitation of a coil of writhing venomous 
serpents round his neck, for such was the quick- 
ness of the Arab’s movements he had tied the 
knot before there was time to suspect a trick of 
the sort, begged, a3 did myself, to have him take 
them away. That same gentleman is a resident 
of Cambridge, and no doubt has a vivid recol- 
lection of the circumstance. 
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A very disgusting, and it seemed tome, a dan- 
gerous trial of his skill was putting the head of 
one of his serpents into his own mouth, and 
forcing it im coil after coil, while the reptile evi- 
dently was resisting with all its force. Both 
cheeks were enormously distended, the tail pro- 
truded beyond the lips, and then, taking it by the 
extreme tip, the whole was slowly withdrawn. 

The Arab proposed that I should accompany 
him the next day, out into the margin of the 
Desert of Arabia, in the neighborhood of Kar- 
nak, where he proposed to convince me that no 
preparatory education of the serpents was meces- 
sary, in order to bring them into control. 

“Twill make a noise and they will come to 
me from all directions, and I can make them 
mind as theee do.” 

But expressing my satisfaction with his ability 
in the line of his profession, thus far, I chose not 
to take my chance in the midst of a congregation 
of unknown serpents, which would come at his 
bidding. 

Several mysterious feats of legerdemain, im 
which serpents form an essential part, are daily 
practised in the streets of Cairo, that put at de 
fiance the best specimens of jugglery witnessed 
here or in Europe, and rendered the more pur 
aling because they are executed in broad day on 
the bare ground. 

It is not worth while to discuss the question, 
how the Paylli are able to accomplish these sin- 
gular, and certainly very dangerous exploits. 
They certainly do it, and no other persons have 
succeeded in the attempt. 

A favorite opinion is abroad, that the tubular 
fangs throngh which the poison flows from the 
sacs in which it is secreted, into the puncture, 
have been extracted. The fangs are not taken out; 
it is the boast of the exhibitor that they remain 
intact, and they roll back the lips to show that 
they are so. 

That no kind of drugging is necessary, or un- 
dertaken, is based on the declaration of the Kar 
nak Arab, who wished an opportunity of demon 
strating the fact, by taking. me with him to the 
Desert, to prove what he had asserted. No re 
searches of naturalists have yet detected the 
method of controlling the natural propensities of 
these universally dreaded reptiles. 

Residents of the highest qualifications for con- 
ducting philosophical inquiries, have left Egypt 
no wiser than when they entered it, on this track ; 
and we are compelled to acknowledge from per- 
sonal observation, the Psylli are in possession of 
an art, or a specific branch of science, of great 
antiquity, which modern science with all its ap 
pliances has not been able to explain. 


STORY OF A STAR. 


* 1 MISS THY FAREWELL KIS8, LOVE. 





‘My bark awaits thy chore, love, 

‘The morning san beams o’er the sea; 
‘It gilds the ocean wave, love— 

I wait a last adieu from thee. 


Hark! 6 steain of music wild 
From the restless, heaving billows, 
‘Wooes me, ocean’s saddened child, 
To their witching, wavy pillows. 


Seemeth it like death to part— 
Smile on me but once again! 

‘That were Lethe to my heart, 
Robbing absence half its pain! 


worshipped idol— 
All the world of love to me, 
Hopelessly locked in her castle, 
Could not e’en my banner see. 


‘That was why she did not grant me 
One fond, Hogering, farewell kiss. 

Cruel guardian! now I warn you, 
‘You will, ere long, rue all this. 


I miss thy farewell kiss, love! 
Again my bark is on the sea— 
‘The breeses swell the sails above— 

My “merrie men ” obey but me. 


To-night the moon Is veiled, love! 
My bark rides ‘neath the shady lea— 
‘Thou in my arms, imprisoned dove, 
Shalt bound across the waves with me. 
re 


STORY OF A STAR. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





Yr twinkled and glittered in at the window 
on the child, as she lay watching it and ponder- 
ing upon it, and weaving all sorts of strange 
fancies within her little brain as to its probable 
history ; and it seemed, as she gazed fixedly apon 
it, as thongh it were actually laughing in huge 
enjoyment of her bewilderment. It winked and 
glittered up there so far, far off, until her eyes 
ached and became heavy, although sleep did not 
appear to weigh upon her eyelids, as she still 
wonderingly watched the beautiful light, shining 
in at her chamber window. 

Twinkling and glittering, it at length began 
slowly and gradually to descend from its dark 
blue home, and seemed to be actually approach- 
ing towards her, downwards, downwards through 
the clear night sky! And, O wonder! as it 
came closer and closer, she saw that it became a 
starry ornament shining upon the brow of a 
bright angel, whose white fleecy wings cleaved 
the air towards the little window of her room, 
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and who, a moment after, stood silently gazing 
upon her by her bedside, with a sweet smile 
hovering upon her lips, and a mifd radiance 
beaming from her beautiful eyes. 

And her old friend the star glittered through 
the little room brighter than ever, and she looked 
enraptured upon the angel countenance by her 
side, and then upon the gemmy ornament shin- 
ing so lustrously above her head. She read 
nothing but love for her in the eyes fixed upon 
her, and knew that no harm conid befall her 
from so holy and eo gentle a being as was this 
sweet spirit of the star. 

‘The angel spoke to her: 

“ Does Minna wonder at the star leaving its 
home in the sky, and descending to stand beside 
her Kittle bed, while the hum of the surrounding 
city is hushed, and while the soft mantle of night 
has fallen upon the dim looking houses and the 
peaceful streets? Minna remembers the green 
grave that stands under the oki tree near by her 
father’s country home, beneath whose mound 
she has been told a sister was laid long years 
ago? That sister is now her own angel guar- 
dian, hovering ever near her—by the crowded 
wayside, and by her sleeping pillow; in her hour 
of gleeful joy, and when her knee is bent in holy 
prayer. She will be always there, silently 
watching over her, and her voice will only be 
heard to approve a kindly deed or virtuous re- 
solve, or else to warn her beseechingly from the 
path of evil. Her tongue will be mute to all 
save her she guards, and she alone will feel the 
sweet reward of peace which she bestows upon 
her. Would Minna know her name? ’Tis 
Conscience !” 

Voices in the silent air repeated, “‘ Conscience !” 
The summer winds wafted it to and fro. Whis- 
pering echoes murmured it around her. The 
very moonbeams seemed to write it in lines of 
silver upon the wall. She never could forget it 
—that listening, awe-strack child! 

The angel spoke again : 

“ When my voice shall be unheeded, and my 
darling grows aweary of her guardian’s watchful 
love, then, and not until that hour, will she sadly « 
turn her face away, and take her flight from her 
forever! Let Minna treasure this within her 
heart, and seek to always win tho presence of her 
spirit friend—of her angel sister—of her con- 
science !”” 

The child raised her hands in silent prayer - 
that this friend might never, never leave her. A 
brighter light seemed to shine from the twinkling 
star, and a sweeter smile to play upon the angel’s 
lips as she did so. 

“Minna shall look upon some of the windings 
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of the great path of life, and let her treasure up 
the lesson of wisdom which is learned from these 
pictares of the world around about her. Come 
with me; fear nothing—come !” 

So saying, the bright being held out her hand 
to Minna, and sho found herself, she know not 
how, flying with the fleetness of the wind through 
the ambient air, and with no more effort than if 
she still reclined upon her own soft bed at home. 

Midnight and darkness were around them, but 
the star on the angel’s forehead shed a bright 
light on all around them, and the child saw that 
they were standing in a miserable room. A little 
boy of about her own age knelt by the side of 
his wretched bed, and though no sound came 
from his lips, the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and his little heart seemed overwhelmed with 
some great sorrow, as it heaved in the fullness of 
his grief. 

“ He prays for his wicked father,” whispered 
the angel. “Let ue see him at this same mo- 
ment and behold the effect of his child’s prayer.” 

Midnight and darkness again wrapped all ob- 
jects in obscurity, but as the radiance of the star 
made all things visible, a far different scene was 
spread out before them. They stood in an abode 
of luxury. Soft carpets lined the floor, and 
gorgeous pictures hung upon the painted walls. 
Great mirrors reflected back each other’s light, 
and ornaments of costly value stood around 
them on every side. For a time the child gazed 
upon the scene with delighted eyes, but then, 
tarning towards the spirit, she would have ques- 
tioned her as to their coming thither. The angel 
pointed mutely towards the door, and as she did 
80, the sound of a stealthy footstep was heard in 
the hall without. A figure whose face she could 
not seq, enveloped as it was in some dark sub- 
stance, stepped cautiously into the room, and by 
the light of a dark lantern looked curiously 
round about him. 

His purpose could mot.be mistaken, but he 
turned away contemptuously from the ornaments 
around him and muttering to himeelf in s low 
tone, left the apartment as noiselessly as he had 
entered. The angel beckoned to the child to 
follow, and Minna saw that he ascended the 
staircase in the hall, and she aleo saw with a 
shudder that he drew from his pocket a some- 
thing that gleamed, and advanced with it firmly 
grasped in his hand. Following closely to him, 
they saw that he entered a handsome chamber, 
and from various drawers and other receptacles 
which flew open at his well-skilled touch, pro- 
ceeded to take articles of value and place them 
noiselessly in a canvass bag which he had 
brought for the purpose. 
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He ransacked everything upon which he 
could lay his hand, yet still appeared unsat- 
isfied. At length he approached towards an ad- 
joining room, and as he opened the door and 
threw the light of his dark lantern around, he 
saw that it was the sleeping-place of a child. 
Tt was a fairy-like bower, and every object sug- 
gested the innocence and purity that dwelt 
therein. The fleecy curtains of the little couch 
were like clouds encircling s slumbering cherub, 
and the moonlight shed a halo round its head 
that might be likened to rays of softened glory. 

Softly, almost with reverence, the man with 
robbery and even murder hanging over his guilty 
soul, approached towards that infant’s couch, 
and looked upon it there, as it slept on in u- 
conscious security. One little arm was extended 
upon the soft white coverlet, and the red lips 
were just parted enough to show a row of white 
pearls nestled away there between them. The 
flaxen ringlets lay like golden threads extended 
upon the pillow, and a smile was breaking over 
its face as the midnight intruder gased spell 
bound upon it. 

‘What thoughts are stealing through his mind, 
ashe looks so steadfastly and yet so gently upon 
the sleeping child? Is the image of another, 
like even unto this—as holy and as beaatifal 8 
this, before him? Do his thoughts wander to 
wards the little one who has so often nestled 
close to his heart, in the wretched home of pov- 
erty and sin wherein he dwells? Who shalt 
know the workings of that homan heart in 
which aN good is not yet stified ! 

List! The lips of the alumberer move, and 

as the car of the man eatches the sound of the 
one word uttered, the two invisible listeners see 
that a tear trembles for a moment, and then rolls 
silently down his rugged cheek. It is the simple 
name of “father” which has fallen from the 
child’s lips, and thie is the talisman which has 
unlocked the closed up heart and caused the 
precious tears of repentance to flow in rich end 
bounteous floods. Minna heard the angel's 
voice: 
“The child’s prayer is answered. The untu- 
tored lisping of the infant, perchance, has saved 
the immortal soul of that deeply erring father! 
Blessed is the pure offering from the lips of in- 
nocence, and more acceptable than that which 
arises from altars of gold and from the midst of 
temples wrought in grandeur, and towering 
Toftily towards the clouds !” 

They saw that he went upon his way, nor 
touched an article from that splendid dwelling, 
but left as stealthily as he had entered. Said 
the angel to the child : 
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“ He goes with a resolution within his heart to 
strive and sin no more, and he does it for his 
ohild’s sake!” 





The veil of night appears now rent asunder. 
The pair are standing, still invisible, in the 
midst of a busy crowd. Each hurries on his 
way, and little heed is taken by the passers-by 
of a blind beggar, who stands with mutely out- 
stretched hands imploring charity by the way- 
side. His locks are silvered with age, and the 
hand of Time has deeply lined his aged face, 
and touched with palsied finger the hand once 
nerved with the firmness of manheod. His only 
companion was his dog, and the creature ever 
and anon gently licked his master’s withered 
hand, as though to assure him that he had yet 
one faithfal friend in the helplessness of his old 
age. The old man patted him kindly, and 
murmured: “ Poor Tray! poor Tray!” 

A great confusion, and cries of “fire!” are 
heard on every side. The crowd becomes 
dense, and the old man is jostled and pushed 
this way and that, until at length he loses his 
feeble grasp upon the dog, who is in s moment 
bome with the crowd until he has lost all traces 
of his master. The unfortunate old man, wheu 
he found that his dog was indeed lost beyond 
doubt, could control his feelings no longer, and 
tears gathered in his sightloss eyes and rolled 
down upon his withered cheeks. 

“Why, how now, father! 
amiss?” 

A hearty, whole-souled voice that! It is a 
young sailor, who has seen with pity the helpless 
old man standing there, and who now ap- 
proaches and lays a rough bat kindly hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Lost your dog, have you? Well, that’s 
bad; but never mind, don’t take it so to heart, 
for look ye, I'll get you another! So cheer up, 
old mate, and if you'll just make a stanchion of 
my arm, and give the word where to go, I’ll tow 
you there in a jiffy!” 

The young sailor gave his honest arm to the 
old man, and proceeded to lead him towards his 
home, directed by his blind companion. His 
open, frank countenance glowed with the satis- 
faction that always arises from a kindly deed, 
sod it was a beautiful sight to watch him, as he 
measured his own firm step to the slow and cau- 
tious footfall of the sightless old man. 

They proceeded along the street, and the angel 
and child followed closely on their path. Wind- 
ing through dense alleys and over rotten pave- 
ments, past time-stained and tottering buildings, 
they at length reached a crazy wooden tenement, 
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filled full to overflowing with poverty-stricken 
humanity, and here it was the old man stopped, 
saying here he was, at home. 

“Home!” repeated the young man in a low 
tone. “‘Hehas not always seen such days as 
these, and this is but a sorry place to end them, 
poor old soul!” Then in a louder tone he bade 
him lead the way to his room, “and then,” he 
added, ‘“ we'll see whether your old days can’t 
be brightened up a bit.” 

They mounted the rotten staircase until very 
near the top of the building, and the old man 
opening a door in the darkened passage, ushered 
the stranger into a clean but wretchedly fur- 
nished room, where he saw with surprise that a 
young girl was seated sewing. 

“This, sir, is my daughter,” said the blind 
man. “My old age would have been indeed 
dark and desolate had it not been lighted with 
the sweet sunlight of her presence. Ruth, this is 
8 kind gentleman who has seen me safely home, 
for poor Tray is lost, and but for his aid I might 
have wandered sway, no one knows where.” 

The young girl lifted her eyes to his face, and 
holding out her hand, said ; 

“0, sir, you have been very kind, and though 
we can give you nothing but thanks, you will be 
rewarded in the satisfaction of knowing you 
have done a kindly action, and God will bless 
you, sir, for it. Be assured he will.” 

Ho had not spoken @ word sinee his entrance 
into the room, but had taken her proffered hand 
mechanically and stood, as in a trance, gazing 
upon her face. 

“You have not asked the gentleman to be 
seated, Ruth,” said the old man. ‘ Wont you 
take a chair, sir?” and he pointed with his staff 
in the direction of the seat his daughter had just 
arisen from, and was the only one in the room. 

“Ruth!” mused his unconscious listener. 
“That name and that face! What dream is 
this which has come over me? Tell me,” ad- 
dressing the old man, “ what is the name yon 
bear?” 

“For long years past, I have been known only 
as ‘Blind Simon,’ bat once, when fortune 
smiled upon me, and the world around me was 
not hid as it is now in darkness, I was called 
Simon.Tremain.” 

He could not see the emotion depicted upon 
his listener’s face, nor the start he gave at the 
name he uttered, but the young girl saw it, and 
looked with surprise at him. Mastering himself 
by an effort, as if speaking to himself, he said : 

“Many years ago, I knew s youth by that 
name. Tremain—George Tremain, I think it 
was.” 
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“ Ah!” said the old man. “Did you then 
know my poor boy? He ran away and went to 
sea when but ten years old, and it was but a 
short time after—let me soe, it must be fifteen 
years ago—I received a letter from tho captain 
of the vessel saying that my unhappy boy had 
fallen overboard in a gale of wind and was lost. 
This child was then scarcely three years old, and 
she of course remembers nothing of it, but many 
a tear have we both shed over my lost boy—her 
unknown brother, who was drowned at sea.” 

‘There was silence in the apartment and both 
the young girl and her father shed tears at the 
recollection, while the stranger said nothing, but 
let them weep awhile before addressing the old 
man again. In a low tone, he spoke: 

“There have been times known when men 
have fallen overboard and been given up for 
lost, that some stray log of timber or a fragment 
of wreck has proved a means of safety. There 
have been times known when men have been 
picked up providentially by a passing veesel and 
gone to distant countries, from whence all com- 
munications with those at home have miscarried 
or been lost. J knew of such a case as that, 
when the person was taken to the East Indies, 
and then after shipping as a sailor on board of 
the vessel that saved him, sailing for years to the 
very town where his relations lived and never 
knowing anything of their existence. He had 
travelled to the home of his boyhood and had 
been told that they had been long gone from 
their old habitation, and every one of them was 
now no longer living—all had died.” 

He paused fors moment and wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead, while the old man 
sat as if turned into stone and in the direction of 
his voice. 

“ Once, this same young man—he might have 
been about my age—arrived in port, and passing 
along the street, assisted an old man who had 
lost his dog—much as you have done, mate,” 
he added, seeing a movement as if the old man 
was about to rise. “ He assisted him, I say, and 
saw him to his wretched home.” 

The old man had risen in great excitement, 
and stood with his hands stretched out before 
him, and trembling in every limb. 

“ Arrived there, he heard the story told: of his 
own loss, and a moment after found him clasped 
to the heart of his sister Ruth, and of the old 
man who had dandled him upon his knee a little 
helpless child. Sister! father! don’t you know 
mé? 0, tell me! don’t you know me?” 

They were all clasped close in each other’s 
arms, and human hearts felt for a time nearly 
the spirit felicity of the spheres above! The 
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old man raisod his sightless eyes towards 
heaven, and murmured forth: ‘‘ This, my son, 
was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and 
is found. Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

They are now seated in a loving group, and 
the angel and child still lingers, unwilling to 
leave the presence of happiness like this, when a 
rattling as of a chain ascending the stairs draws 
their attention. A scratching noise is heard st 
the door, and es the young girl opens it, in 
bounds the delighted Tray, whose instinct hed 
been his sure guide to his old master’s home. 
He is soon nestled lovingly down at the old 
man’s fect, and the home group is now quite 
complete. 

Again all was darkness. The child looked 
round and sew that the light of the star gleamed 
in the far off distance as though her companioa 
and guide was loaving her. 

Remember,” came a voice from the 0b- 
scurity, which she recognized as that of her 
spirit friend “remember what you have this 
night seen, and let the lessons be treasured =p 
within your heart. Remember, also, that my 
eye is upon you, and my voice will be near yot 
in the hour of trial. ‘Farewell now, Minne, 
farewell! Farewell, my darling.” 

The voice became more and more distant, 
and fainter came the words—“ Farewell, Minna! 
Farewell, Minna!” She stretched out her hand 
to wave it towards her departing friend, and ss 
she did so she touched her mother’s face bendiag 
over her little couch in her own well remembered 
room at home. The morning sun was shining 
brightly in at the open window, and her mother’s 
voice was calling to her—‘ Minna! Minna! my 
darling !” 

It had been all a dream; but with beppy 
dreams like this, she felt ehe could have wished 
to dream and dream forever! 

ae 
“ HOBSON'S CHOICE.” 

Tho expression, “ Hobson's Choice,” is pro 
verbial both in Europe and America. The #0ry 
of its origin is thus stated: Thomas Home? 
was a celebrated carrier in Cambridge, Ene he 
to his employment in that capacity ‘ 
profession of supplying the students at the oP 
versity with horses. In doing this, he made es 
unalterable rale that every horse should have 
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ual portion of time in which to res! feva bone 


r. Hence, he always refused to 
out of his turn, however desirous the applicant 
might be of choosing for himself. Hence 
saying, “ Hobeon’s Choice, this or none. 
rrr rn 

Let your expenses be such as to leave # 
ance 2 your pocket. Ready money is ® 
in need. 
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THE WANDERER. 





BY CHARLES H. LAMSON. 





I have travelled long and wearily, 
Have moved with weakening pain, 
‘With woes that prees me heavily, 
And I long for my home again; 
Tong for the smile of love 
Which waits for me at home, 
Aad I pray to Him who rules above, 
To guide me while I roam. 


I’ve gazed on sunny isles, 
In the genial, southern seas: 
Tive felt the power of witching amiles 
From maids who smile to please; 
T've gathered rich, ripe fruits, 
And gorgeous, fragrant flowers, 
And wildly followed gay pursuits, 
‘To while my pain fraught hours. 


But I long for the foaming brooks 
Of my rocky, northern land; 

Not sunny smiles, noe witching looks, 
Nor palaces #0 grand, 

Bhall banish from my memory 
‘The spot where once I played— 

Where birds {n heavenly euphony 
Bang anthems while I prayed. 


‘When I was young, a sinless child, 
Nor aught had learned of vice, 

Bat gently prayed, all pure and mild, 
Tor the pearl of greatest prico;— 

Vl ever cherish that dear spot, 
Where I was blest and pure, 

‘Where sin had caused my soul no blot," 
Nor woe could long endure. 


But now I roam o'er glittering seas, 
And hills and green-robed isles, 

And fan my brow with southern breese, 
Or bask in sunny smiles; 

‘Yet unto me a still small voice 
Bids me remember home, 

Bemember loved ones would rejoice, 
‘When I had ceased to roam. 


a 
THE FAVORITE DAUGHTER. 


“ Comm away from that window, my love,” 
said Mrs. Arlingham to her daughter, a little 
child of four or five years old, as she was bal- 
‘amcing herself on the window-sill, at the immi- 
nent danger of falling out on the pavement 
below. 

The child did not obey; and placing herself 
in an attitude of even greater peril than before, 
she continued to excite her mother’s fears in a 
way that denoted nothing less than a wilful and 
obstinate spirit. 

Mrs. Arlingham descended to entreatics, 
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“Do, my love, come sway with mother; Jane 
has been making candy in the kitchen. Come, 
Bessie, be a darling, and come away from the 
naughty window.” 

The “naughty window” still held the “dar. 
ling’? unmoved, at the mother’s distress ; and it 
‘was not until Jane was called up, with a tray of 
the “linked sweetness long drawn ont,” that 
Bessie condeecended to make terms with her 
mother, at the cost of making herself sick. In 
a few hours she was so ill that the physician was 
sent for, and nauseous drugs succeeded the 
sweet morsels which she had #0 eagerly devoured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arlingham were almost dis- 
tracted. It was their youngest child, born after 
their other daughter had attained her thirteenth 
year. They had both done their best to spoil 
Bessie; and indeed the friends of the family, 
and the servants also, were not slow in helping 
them in this laudable undertaking. Flattery, 
fine clothes and sweetmeats were administered 
alternately, as she demanded them. Her mother 
spared no pains nor expense in robing the little 
figure which, under her load of finery, looked 
really ridiculous. One could hardly help langh- 
ing to see the airs which she put on, when dressed 
out for exhibition. While the elder sister, Lucy, 
was clad in plain, sometimes even homely gar- 
ments, even when grown a young lady, the litde 
one sported laces and jewelry with an air which 
would have credited a finished coquette. 

At ten years old, she was not less unmanage- 
able than at four. Her will was law in the house- 
hold, and the mother submitted, and required 
every one else to submit to her caprices. The fath~ 
ex, now that the novelty of her infant powers had 
ceased to influence him—had begun to question 
whether they had done wisely; but even he did 
not dare at present to make any change in the 
raling dynasty. 

At fifveen, Bessie was in person charming, 
almost beyond description. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of her complexion, the brilliancy 
of her eyes, nor the elegance of her figure; and 
yet she was but s spoiled beauty, after all. Mrs. 
Arlingham coveted for her daughter, even at that 
age, 8 prospect of marriage which should eclipse 
those of all her companions ; and had even fixed 
upon the youth who should have the happiness 
of being her son-in-law. This was the only son 
of the wealthy Colonel Bryan, whose education 
was now being completed in Paris, and who was 
expected home early in the spring. 

Lucy Arlingham was now twenty-eight years 
of age. Simple and unassuming in her manners, 
self-denying and self-sacrificing, trained from her 
thirteenth year to give. place in everything to 
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Bessie, and to make all things subservient to the 
“‘darling’s”” whims, Lucy had little time to cul- 
tivate her heart and affections in any other way. 
She had contrived, notwithstanding the scanty 
schooling which she had received, to pick up a 
very respectable stock of practical knowledge. 
Her constant care over Bessie had developed the 
finer qualities of her nature, by exercising her 
patience and self-control. Her industry had been 
brought into active exercise by the repeated calls 
upon her time in fashioning and perfecting Bes- 
sie’s wardrobe, for even Mr. Arlingham’s well- 
filled purse could not answer all the demands for 
that purpose, unless something was effected by 
home industry ; and the wilfal girl would not 
tax her own powers, bat called on Lucy to ex- 
ercise her taste and skill at all times for her 
adornment. And so Lucy’s youth had gone by, 
and with so little ofthe usual stimulus belonging 
to that golden season, that she had absolutely 
touched the “outer circle of old maidism,” as 
Bessie mockingly told her. 

But down deep in Lucy Arlingham’s heart, 
unknown to all, and almost uncensciously to 
herself, she cherished a tender remembrance of 
an evening, over which ten years had swept 
their shadows without effacing it. Ten years is 
8 long, long time for love to exist without some- 
thing on which to feed. Even woman’s devotion 
would sometimes fail, if put to such a test; and 
Lucy might have been pardoned, if she had lost 
her trust in man’s love. 

Ten years before, when she was only eighteen, 
Leonard Ashley had met her at one of the very 
few parties which she was allowed to attend. It 
was a children’s ball, at which Bessie made one 
of the greatest attractions, in a dreas of elaborate 
workmanship which cost Lucy many a headache 
in embroidering. Lucy herself had decked the 
little five-year old fairy, and then had just time 
left to smooth her dark brown locks and put on 
a simple white muslin dress, without even a 
brooch or a flower in her hair; and had the 
privilege of standing nearly the whole evening, 
to see her well-dressed associates taken out, set 
after set, to dance, without seeming to bestow a 
thought upon her. 

It was near the close of the gay scene, and 
the children were preparing to go home and 
yield up the hall entirely to the grown up peo- 
ple, when Lucy felt her arm gently touched, and 
@ voice whispered in her ear: 

“ Ask your father to let you remain longer. 
Tell him I will see you home quite early.” 

She turned to see the playmate of her infancy, 


young Ashley, who had just returned from a | 


long voyage. He had just entered the ball- 
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room, and was delighted to see his old playmate 
looking as serene and good tempered, as, when 
8 child, they had sailed tiny ships in the same 
stream together. 

“Come, come, hurry up, Lucy,” said ber 
father; while her mother cried out: “How in- 
considerate, Lucy. Bessie will certainly take 
cold if you keep her waiting here, after damcing.”” 

Lucy had not danced yet—eo she was in no 
danger ; but as she stepped up to her father and 
preferred her request, Mrs. Arlingham began to 
deny it for him. 

«What nonsense is this?” she said. “ You 
will be wanted at home to see to Bessie, she is so 
excited, poor thing.” 

“ Now, Sophia,” said her husband, “I shall in- 
sist, to-night, on Lucy’s staying. She has had 
no dancing, no pleasure to-night, and Leonard 
Ashley is the son of an old friend and—yee, 
Lucy, go back into the drawing-room; he is 
waiting for you now.” 

Lucy thanked her father with such a grateful, 
happy look, that he inwardly resolved that her 
Opportunities for pleasure should be increased 
hereafter ; nor did he repent indulging her now, 
even though his ears were pained by his wife’s 
loudly expressed disapprobation during the ride 
home. 

“No one but Lucy can manage Bessie when 
she is tired,” she said, “and I really think you 
ought to have taken her home.”” 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Arlingham, “did it ever 
occur to you that we are gratifying Bessie’s tem- 
per at the expense of Lucy’s health and peace ?” 

“ T cannot say that it ever did.” 

“ Well, then, it is high time that the matter 
was brought up for your consideration. J begin 
to see it, and I am sorry to seit too.” 

A few such-conversations as this irritated Mrs. 
Arlingham considerably; but before even this 
one had ended, Lucy’s heart was beating time to 
abappier measure than that whieh the ball-room 
music was bringing out. She heard Leonard 
Ashley’s whispered sentences, in the dance, and 
the bright color came to her cheek and the light 
to her eye as she listened; and when at length 
the party broke up, and he left her at her father’s 
door, he exacted a promise from her that she 
would not be married until he should retam 
from the voyage on which he was immediately to 
sail. It was all that he said. He bound himself 
by no promise, although Lucy did not perceive 
that she alone was pledged. She gave the 
promise, and when she parted from him, she 
truly felt that she was his, and that he also was 
hers. She did not realize the distinction between 
the two. It was the old story of woman’s un- 
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suspecting, unselfish trast. With her, it was a 
matter of unquestioning doubt; and she gave up 
her whole heart to the new and delicious feeling 
of security in another’s love. 

She did not see him again; but when she 
knew from the papers that he had sailed, she did 
not require his presence—for her promise, and 
his implied love, sat lightly at her hitherto an- 
sought heart, and she moved round like qne who 
had received a new revelation of life. Her father 
secretly wondered why Luey’s step was so much 
lighter and her cheek and eyes so mach more 
brilliant, when Bessie’s demands upon her be- 
came every day more frequent. Her mother, 
absorbed in the petty details of Bessie’s frivolous 
life, took no notice. 

“Ie Lucy always going to play second fiddle 
to that child?” said Mr. Arlingham, bluntly 
and somewhat roughly, one day when Bessie had 
taxed her sister to the utmost of her strength 
and energies, 

“ How coarse you are, Mr. Arlingham,” said 
his wife. “ You do notexpect that Lacy, at her 
time of life, should be petted as we pet a child 
like Bessie.” 

“ Bessie is not a very young child, now,” he 
answered. “I think you said she was twelve 
last week, and you dress her even older than 
Lucy dresses at twenty-five. I do think, wife,” 
he continued, “that we are making too great a 
distinction between our girls—greater than even 
their respective ages warrant. Bessie is not too 
young to yield up some of her baby privileges, 
and Lucy is not too old to expect some affection 
from her parents. Luey is as childlike in her 
obedience, as affectionate in her disposition, as 
she was af Bossio’s age. We must not make 
such a difference between them.” 

Mrs. Arlingham wept and Bessie pouted, and 
Lucy begged her father privately not to fret 
about her, for she was quite happy; and so 
things went on in the usual way, Bessie always 
being in the ascendant. 

Leonard Ashley had been absent ten years, 
and Lucy Arlingham had reached her twenty- 
eighth year. She had changed, however, but a 
very little. There was a darker shadow on her 
brown hair, which the sunlight did not now turn 
into gold, as formerly; there was a depth in the 
clear eyes, that told of a faller experience which 
those added years had brought to her; and the 
lines around the mouth—that unfailing tell-tale! 
—had deepened a little. Bat in all other things 
she was the same sweet, simple, unaffected Lacy 
Of ten years ago, sacrificing herself every day for 
Beasie’s pleasure, and looking for respite and re- 
ward only to the hope—now growing dim and 
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troubled—of Leonard Ashley’s return. Shehad 
heard from him occasionally. He was in South 
America, prosperous and happy. He wrote her 
those ambiguous letters which men, who do not 
wish to commit themselves, can write, demanding 
her love, reminding her of her promise, but 
never saying in direct terms the words which 
would have made her so happy—“‘I am coming 
home to marry yon, Lucy!” They would have 
made her happier, not because she had any 
doubt of his love—no such doubt had ever 
crossed her mind since that memorable evening 
—but Lucy had often heard expressions that 
ranked her as an “old maid,” and she felt that 
one who had so monopolized her youth as 
Leonard had done, was bound to let her show to 
the world that it was not an unasked gift that she 
had rendered to hin. 

In those ten years, she had had more than one 
opportunity to make a happy home for herself, 
away from the domestic servitude which began 
to hang heavily upon her as Bessie advanced in 
years and importance ; but she steadily clung to 
her first attachment, and hoped on, hoped ever! 

It came, hoWever, at last—that hoped-for ar- 
rival! And Lacy was the first person that Leon- 
ard Ashley sought. She was keeping house 
alone that dey, for the rest had gone to a fair, 
ten miles off, and would not be back until late. 
How thankful was Lucy for this day’s respite! 
From early morning, when she had arranged 
Beasie’s chamber after her departure, she had 
given herself up to the delightfal consciousmess 
of freedom—freedom to walk unmolested in the 
garden, to read over Leonard’s letters, to think 
of him, hope for his return, to live over again 
the “long, long ago,” and all this without her 
mother’s sharp voice calling her to do some- 
thing for Bessic. It was a day to be remem- 
bered, even-had the event of Leonard’s return 
been struck out of it But, asif all pleasant 
things were to be crowded into the limits of a 
day, Lucy had scarcely seated herself by the 
vine-covered window, after her early tea, before 
ahorseman galloped up to the gate, and not- 
withstanding the complexion, bronzed as it was 
by the sunny climate of the South, she knew at 
once that it was Leonard. 

‘What passed that evening, assured Lucy that 
she had not misjudged his sincerity and fidelity. 
He was her lover now, if never before—¢laiming 
her heart with all the impassioned fervor which 
had strengthened under southern suns, and re- 
newed by the unchanged beauty which he had 
sometimes feared those long ten years had over- 
shadowed. No! time had passed so lightly over 
her, that the lover’s eye did not even detect those 
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minute changes which were really there—and 
the light of happiness abundantly atoned for 
them, even had they been apparent to his loving 
gaze. There was no reservation now. He of- 
fered her his heart and hand, and wished her to 
name a day, as his stay would necessarily be 
short. When the arrangement was made known, 
on the return of the family, Mr. Aringham 
showed great joy, his wife exhibited a silent in- 
difference, and Bessie absolutely took it as a 
matter of injury to herself. 

“I thought,” she said, “that Lucy would 
have waited until I was married, and then, per- 
haps, some old widower would have taken her. 
I do not remember Mr. Ashley. What is he 
like, Lucy ?” 

Lucy’s heart was full of the bright, handsome, 
manly looking lover from whom she had just 
parted, and she described him in the most glow- 
ing terms she could bring herself.to use. Bes- 
sie glanced towards her sister’s plain dress, and 
smiled; but as she raised her eyes to her face, 
she could not help noticing the radiant beauty of 
her eyes and the heightened color of her cheeks, 
while her father said, earnestly : 7 Why, Lu, 
you are really handsome, after all!” After all 
what? Lucy might have questioned, but she was 
too happy; and after helping Bessie to disrobe, 
in her ample chamber, with its subtle perfames 
and manifold appendages, she retired to her own 
little room which was now filled with a purple 
and golden radiance from the wings of the Angel 
of Love. She slept—and her dreams were all 
tinged by that beautiful light; she woke—and 

. almost questioned her identity with the happy 

- being who had laid down and dreamed of Leon- 
ard Ashley. Bessie was sulky allday, at Lucy’s 
evident happiness. Mr. Arlingham had refused 
her a dress which she had ‘desired, inconsider- 
ately giving as a reason that Lucy’s' marriage 
would require all his spare funds ; and he further 
increased her ire, by giving Lucy a large sum to 
purchase all that she required. 

Two or three days passed, before Bessie would 
come down from her pedestal of pride enough to 
meet Leonard Ashley. On the fourth day, she 
went into the parlor where he sat waiting for Lucy 
to get ready to go out with him. 

Bessie, who was dressed with the most elab- 
orate care, was really very gracious. “Mr. 
Ashley, I suppose; my sister will soon be 
ready,” was spoken in a most bewitching lisp, 
and with a grace that bewildered Leonard, ac- 
customed as he was to Lucy’s quiet ways. He 
had not time to answer her, for sweeping past 
him with a wealth of ringlets mixed up with a 
profasion of brilliant flowers, and sprinkled all 
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over with the sparkling of eyes and gems, as it 
seemed to him in that brief glimpse, she left the 
room before he had time to think whether there 
were wings growing on her shoulders or not. It 
was strange that he did not speak of this cascal 
meeting to Lucy. 

After this, he was standing at a corner of the 
street, talking with a friend, when the sound ofa 
horse’s hoofs rang on the pavement, seemingly 
close to his side. He started just in time to re- 
ceive a bow and a smile from a radiant looking 
creature, the very counterpart of the ange! in Mr. 
Arlingham’s perlor. 

“That is Bessie Arlingham,” said his friend, 
laughing at the wondering gaze which Leonard 
sent after her. “She should be called Bedle 
Arlingham, for she dances, sings, or rides away 
all the hearts within her reach.” 

“ She ts very beantifal 1” said Leonard, rather 
in the form of questioning than remark. 

“ Very ; but to my mind, Lucy Arlingham is 
worth a hundred of her. Why, what aiis you, 
Ashley? Has the fair horsewoman ridden away 
with your heart too?” said his friend, as Leonard 
left him suddenly and dashed down the street to 
Mr. Arlingham’s, intending to be there to assist 
her in dismounting, as he had noticed that she 
had no companion except a very small boy. 

He arrived in time. Lucy stood at the door, 
looking very lovely in her simple white morning 
dress; but Leonard saw only Bessie, with her 
magnificent black plumes shading a cheek bright 
with triumph, as well as exercise, for she had 
looked beck and seen him leave his friend, and 
had divined the reason. He lifted her in his 
arms from the horse, and she looked into his eyes 
with a glance that thrilled him through every 
vein. She too saw, what she had not before no- 
ticed, that Leonard Ashley was far beyond any 
man she had ever before seen, in personal sdvan- 
tages. The noble figure and the bronzed coun- 
tenance were great attractions, and the foreign 
air completed the charm. She stood leaning 
against the gate, playing with her gloves end 
riding-whip, while Ashley made his morning sal- 
utations to Lucy. He was absent and confused, 
and Lucy innocently thought that it was because 
he had not formally received an introduction to 
her sister. She therefore gave him one, but it 
did not seem to dispel the embarrassment, and 
the interview ended awkwardly enough; and 
Ashley, after a few words to Lucy, walked away. 

Why did Bessie linger so long at the gate, 
looking after him, when Lucy, his own betrothed, 
went quietly into the house as soon as he tarned 
from the door? Mr. Arlingham met Bessie in 
the hall, as she went to change her dress, snd 
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she was like one walking in a dream, so absorbed 
‘was she in thought. 

“ Bessie has more heart than I gave her credit 
for,” he said inwardly. ‘‘ This parting in antic- 
ipation from La, makes her quite grave and 
thoughtful.” He should bave seen her, as she 
walked up to her glass when she entered her 
Yoom, and then dashed herself down on the bed, 
burying her face in the pillows, and scarcely re- 
straining the cry of anguish that rose to her lips. 
* Bessie was very young in years, to feel so 
acutely; but remember she was a hot-house 
plant, grown in the atmosphere of flattery, and 
she developed accordingly a3 she had been forced 
into premature growth of passion and will. 

Lucy found her thus; and as Bessie never 
had any particular diffidence in making her 
wishes known, her sister had very little difficulty 
in extracting from her the cause of her tears. 
She seemed to have as little sense of another's 
Fights io this, as, when a child, she had clamored 
for and obtained every object belonging to Lucy, 
however dear they might be to the latter, either 
as keepsakes or bought with her own money. 
She looked to see Lucy melting away into com- 
pliance with her absurdity now, as she used to in 
ber childish days. For once, Lucy’s thoughtfal 
and grave look baffled the spoiled girl. ‘I will 
send father to you, Bessie,” she said simply, and 
began to leave the room. Somehow the lock of 
the door eluded her touch. The chamber was 
whirling round and round, and Lucy’s eyes as- 
sumed a strange and wild look that frightened 
Bessie out of her selfishness for a moment. Be- 
fore she could make up her mind to approach 
her, however, Lucy had sunk on the floor. 

Mr. Arlingham was in hisownroom. He heard 
the fall, and ran in. Lucy was insensible; he 
took her up, laid her on Bessie’s bed, and sent 
for the doctor. Bessie was now thoroughly 
frightened, and her father sent her down stairs, 
while he strove to recover Lucy from her long 
swoon. It was a great while before she revived ; 
and the doctor was satisfied then, from her ap- 
pearance, that she had received some great men- 
tal shock, and he told Mr. Arlingham so. 

As he left the house, he encountered Leonard 
Ashley, and told him his errand at Mr. Arling- 
ham’s. Stung to the soul by his momentary 
fuithlessness to her whose ten years’ devotion he 
had thus rewarded, he walked hastily to the 
house, and demanded to see Lucy. 

“1 fear it is better not,” said her father, “at 
least until I apprise her. She is yet quite weak.” 

He opened the parlor door, and motioned him 
to goin. Leonard started on entering. There 
sat Mra. Arlingham and Bessie, and near them 
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Colonel Bryan and a finished Paris dandy, who 
was making the agreeable to Mr. Arlingham’s 
daughter. The fellow was handsome and well 
dressed, and half an hour had made Beasie 
change her opinion of ‘“‘that rough South 
American savage” in favor of the lighter graces 
of Angustus Bryan. Leonard saw enough in 
the brief interval between his entrance and Mr. 
Arlingham’s retarn. He flew to Lucy’s bedside 
with almost a feeling of horror that he had 90 
nearly forgotten his allegiance to that devoted 
heart. Ten days from that time, they were on 
their way to South America. 

It was not until they had been many weeks at 
sea, that Leonard demanded, and Lucy related 
her interview with Bessie on that evening when 
he found her so ill. 

“$o the spoiled baby even cried for your 
lover, Lu, did she ¢ as well as for all the rest of 
your property. Didn’t I get an escape from 
her? I tell you, honestly, Lucy, her eyes so 
fascinated me on that day when she fell into my 
arms from her horse, that I scarcely knew what 
I said or did. Isn’t she well matched with that 
Frenchified fop, who will give her all the love he 
can spare from his own sweet self?” 

“We will talk no more about it, Leonard. 
My youth has been sacrificed to Bessie—my life 
spent in vain endeavors to serve her. Some day 
she will perhaps be purified by affliction as I have 
been. Then she may know, and then only, 
what has been suffered for her, and by her.” 





HOW TO GAIN REPUTATION. 

A French anthor finding his reputation im- 
peded by the hostility of the critics, resolved to 
adopt a little stratagem to assist him in gaining 
fame and money in spite of his enemies. He 
dressed himself in a workmanlike attire, and re- 

ired to a distant province, where he took lodg- 
ings at @ farrier shop, in which he did a little 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the 

ter part of his time was secretly devoted to 
the composition of three large volumes of poetry 
and essays, which he published as tho works of a 
Journeyman Blackemith. The trick succeeded ; 
all France was in amazement; the poems of this 
“ child of nature,” this “‘untutored genius,” this 
“inspired son of Vulcan,” as he was now called, 
were immediately praised by the critics, and were 
soon praised by e' y- The harmless deceit 
filled the pockets of the poor poet, who laughed 
to see the critics writing incessant praise on an 
author whose every former effort they made a 
point of abusing.—Dailg Bee. 





Earnestness is the root of greatness and hero- 
ism. ‘“ They are in earnest,” and not “ They are 
only joking,” is the epitaph which history has 
inscribed in letters of light, or of blood, on 
the tombs of her illustrious—the heroes, martyrs 
and 
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CHILDHOOD SCENES. 
BY BLANORS D’ABTONS. 
The tide of memory sweeps along— 


Now backward rolls, to life’s young spring; 
While time and death drift slowly on— 
A song of childhood’s days I sing. 


‘The guileless days of childish glee, 
Those winsome days of summer hours, 
‘When hope was busy as the bee, 
Life's path lay through a vale of flowers. 


Afar, yond, o’er the fields, where ran 
‘Through tell-tale grass a limpld stream ; 
By mossy stone its fountain eprang— 
A diamond set in emerald sheen. 


That haunted spring—O years agone, 
‘Three sisters clustered by its wave; 

‘Where are they now! E’en one is gone, 
And one is tottering toward the grave. 


‘Yee, haunted was that tell-tale stream, 
By three bright, joyous, happy girle; 

Anon, gray hairs usurped the gleam 
Of thetr bright, bonnie auburn curls. 


Our mother, whose high, stately mien 
Bubduing time could searcely bow, 

Now elumbers in yon churchyard green, 
‘And spring's soft turf waves o'er her brow. 


Our only brother long hath died: 
Deserted is our home of yore; 

How often, often have I sighed— 
‘That homestead hall is oars no more. 


‘The sod is deepening in the glen, 
Bpring besaties with bright violets glow; 
But ne'er the elatera three 
‘Will haunt the nook where wild flowers blow. 


‘Thou happy home of childhood’s days! 
Deserted for life’s thankless call— 
Ah, how my yearning spirit prays 
To breathe once more in homestead hall! 
re 


THE SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
A TRUE STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 








May Kine was giving her last farewell to the 
little school in Alvord, where she had taught for 
three years. Her eyes were wet with tears, and 
her voice choked with emotion, and yet there 
was a deep undertone of happiness, that told of 
the “coming time.” May King was about to be 
married ; the inevitable fate of all school teachers ; 
for what reasonable man does not know how 
beaatifally such an occupation develops the love, 
the patience, the self-sacrifice, and more than all, 
the self-government which are eo excellent ina 
wife ¢ 

Bhe felt sad in parting from those pure, young, 
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loving natures; from the twining arms that had 
so often been about her neck; from the sweet 
eyes that had brought happiness to her heart so 
often—and as her dewy glance sought their faces, 
she wondered if, in this uncertain world, any 
other love would ever come up to her, 80 sweet, 
so pure, so untroubled, again! It was too late 
to dwell upon it; for, winding through the trees 
that shaded the grassy lane beyond the school 
house, she saw a form approaching, and knew & 
was that of one with whom she was soon to leave 
Alvord, probably forever. 

A hasty kiss to each—a few sobs from one—e 
flower from another, and tears from all, closed the 
parting, and soon she was treading the green lane 
that led to her home, with the young minister by 
her etde. 

A few weeks latter, and she departed with him 
to the Far West. No flowerstrewn path had 
Lewis Kenneth chosen ; no bower of roses wooed 
him ; no high ambition stirred his peaceful soul. He 
sought only to rear the standard of his Master, 
in that moral wilderness, and draw the straying 
ones under its protection. A log hut was his 
parsonage, 8 room guiltless of plaster, or of 
floor, except the earth, was his study, and the 
radest and most uncultivated were his hearers. 
Ifhe ever sought or wished for another lot, it was 
for May’s sweet sake ; but he looked into her 
tender, loving eyes, and saw that she was happy, 
even here. 

A few years, and he saw how much two could 
do towards softening and refining the mass. 
His own example and his wife’s—their gently 
persuading manners, and their perfect anselfish- 
ness, had done wonders ;—and perhaps just st 
that time, Lewis would not have been tempted 

away from his chosen field. If he had a pang of 
regret, it was when his little Lewis was born. 
He looked at the child’s future, and for a moment, 
he wavered ; but it was the thought of all others, 
that he must not indulge, that of leaving his 
charge, now that he had buckled on his armor, 
and vowed to stand by them ; and he conquered 
it at once. 

After Lewis’s birth, they enjoyed a year and a 
half of happiness, so serene, so utterly indepen- 
dent of all mere external sources, so fraught with 
& sweet consciousness of the freedom and beauty 
of their relation with those whom they came to 
serve, that May almost trembled to think of it, 
lest the cloud should overshadow them too soon. 
Her inward foreboding proved too prophetic. 
Her husband contracted a fever, while visiting 
some far away parishioners, and died in three 
days. It was hard to leave that dear form in the 
forests of the West, and feel that never again 
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might she visit the grave beneath the giant 
branches that overshadowed it; but May gath- 
ered up all her strength, mentally and physically, 
and went back to Alvord. Here, in a few weeks 
after her retarn, another child was born; and al- 
though her father would gladly do all that he 
could for the helpless widow and orphans, May 
resolved that the moment she could leave her little 
ome with safety, she would go back to her school. 
Another teacher had supplied her place, and now 
she, too, was to tread the same path in which 
May had preceded her; and fortunately, the ap- 
plication was not made too late. 

Resolutely putting down her tumultoous grief, 
she went back to heremployment. The children 
had grown almost out of her knowledge, and 
many were added to the school ; but all seemed 
to love her, and to feel that one who moved about 
in her black dress so quietly, and wore sucha 
sweet but mournfal smile, must not be rudely 
disturbed. Still May loved best to see them glad 
and happy, and in a few weeks of self-discipline, 
she learned to bring a brighter look into the lit- 
tle school-house ; and to diffuse a sense of hap- 
piness about her, more suited to the young and 
joyous natures of her pupils, 

In her father’s house, the advent of the two 
Hittle ones was a great happiness. Anne King 
was older than May, and to her heart, once sad- 
dened by a secret woe, the children came like a 
mighty blessing, drawing out the springs of hid- 
den love within her, and diffasing over her lone- 
ly life a beauty and a grace she had not dreamed 
of knowing again. 

To the other brothers and sisters of the same 
family, the little Lewis and his baby brother 
‘were sources of unqualified pleasure; while Mr. 
King would delight in their sports, and bring up 
all his forgotten baby-lore to amuse them in 
their mother’s absence. 

The six school hours were, therefore, saddened 
by no anxiety for her children, and she grew to 
be almost happy. The memory of the dead, the 
thought of the resting-place of Lewis beneath the 
forest trees, the fear that she might not live to 
take care of his children, sometimes troubled the 
carrent ofher life with a passing gloom, but hope 
and trust were still strong at her heart. Health 
aud strength followed in their train, and she 
bore life with a feeling of entire resignation, if 
not of happiness. 

‘There was nota heart in Alvord that did not 
love May Kenneth. She was not beautiful—that 
is as the world deems it—she was not highly tal- 
ented, either; but there was a charm in her un- 
conscious goodness that was better than beauty 
or talent. It is not to be supposed that May 
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could have this quality of drawing hearts towards 
her, without being sought again as a wife. Her 
first offer came in such a questionable shape, that 
she hardly knew whether to consider it as such 
or not. Stephen Atherton had arrived at the 
Tipe age of forty five, without any apparent in- 
tention of marrying. Bachelor habits were 
stamped upon his household, his business, his 
very air, as he walked the streets; firm, precise 
and unyielding. He wore a wig, and the wags 
of the village affirmed that his mustaches were 
fastened to his collar and moved with every turn 
of his head, in unison with the “ dicky ” itself. 

Mr. Atherton was in love with May Kenneth, 
that was evident. He had been in love with 
her, years ago, as May King. He had loved 
Anne King, too, and he had been a flirt from his 
youth. Few of his loves had been returned, for 
all knew, that above all creatures in the world, 
he had loved himself, His intense selfishness had 
made him a bachelor. He had not heart enough 
to ask 8 woman, boldly and fearlessly, to be his 
wife, and to make up his mind to bear her de- 
cision like a man, even if she denied him ; but 
he had ever fluttered round from flower to flower, 
trying to pique one woman into loving him, by 
heartless attentions to another, and flying off to 
a third, lest that other should feel too much en- 
couraged to hope for the honor of being Stephen 
Atherton’s wife. 

Now that May King had returned, and he 
felt that she could only be too happy to become 
that envied-woman, he commenced anew his at- 
tentions to her, drawing the notice of others to- 
wards them, by attending her to school in the 
morning, and walking that way again, at the 
hour when she would be ready to dismiss her lit- 
tle troop. 

It was very unpleasant to May, and she had 
done everything which she dared, to prevent it. 
But he seemed to exult in the notoriety it occa- 
sioned, and smiled when his acquaintances con- 
gratulated him on his good fortune. ‘Rather 
the lady’s good fortune,” he said, “I flatter my- 
self that the widow would consider herself quite 
happy; but I assure you, that my mind is yet 
hardly made up.” 

He was on his way to the school-house, then ; 
and met May just coming out. She felt vexed 
and angry, for she had just received a letter 
which had demanded some reflection, and she 
could not bear the self-satisfied and assured air 
which Mr. Atherton had put on. 

As usual, he- walked by her side, and as 
usual, also, his conversation was oflove. In vain 
May hurried along ; in vain she looked over her 
letter ; he was not to be turned aside. At last, 
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with a strong effort, for her manner piqued him 
into a more hasty demonstration than he would 
otherwise have made, he said : 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, were a man who prizes your 
character to offer himself to you, would you mar- 
ry again” 

“ What right have you to ask ?”’ she said. 

“The right of a former interest in you, per- 
haps to be renewed again,” he answered. 

“I do not admit any former interest ; you gave 
way to a little affected passion. I never believed 
in it.” 

“You do me wrong. I did really like you 
once. It would be easy for you to make me like 
you again.” 

“Don’t try to, Mr. Atherton. It would not 
repey you for the trouble.” 

“You cannot mean that. There are many 
who would be easily caught with lees.” 

“ Very well, I am not one of them, nor will I 
interfere with their claims. Good morning,” 
and May opened the gate and walked in without 
a word. 

Mr. Atherton stared in blank dismay. 
lowed, and’ found her in the parlor. 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, did you mean what you said 
just now ?” 

“Thave almost forgotten it. What was it? 
I presume I meant it, I always moan what I 
say.” 

“Did you mean to refuse me?” 

“ Having heard no offer, I could not do that.” 

“T was willing that you should consider it as 
auch ; and I ask you again, if you have any ob- 
jections to mo.” 

“None in the least. Why should I?” 

“Then you will marry me. I knew, I felt 
that you would.” 

*‘ A little too fast, Mr. Atherton. I did not 
say that. Stop until I call my sister, and if she 
has no objections to make—” 

“Mrs. Kenneth! I beg, I ent rr 

Anne King stepped into the room with the 
stateliness of a queen. 

“ Really, Mr. Atherton,” she said, ‘I did not 
know, when you were making proposals to me 
last night, that you were only rehearsing for my 
sister’s benefit.” 

Mr. Atherton’s face would have been a treasure 
to a painter, at that moment. Such confasion 
he exhibited, that May’s kindly nature was 
really touched. But Anne was perversely dispos- 
ed to annoy him. 

« What a perfect waste of eloquence you bestow- 
ed on me, Mr. Atherton; notwithstanding my 
former experience of your fickleness, I really 
thought, last night, that your character as 8 male 


He fol- 
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coquette was rather mending; and perhaps I 
might have taken you, after all. Bat I resign 
you to poor dear May. I would not come be- 
tween her and her happiness ;” and with a grace- 
fal laugh, she left the room, from whence Mr. 
Atherton glided out, evidently thinking lees of 
himeelf than he ever did before. 

That evening, before the story could be ciren- 
lated, he offered himself to Miss Cynthia Han- 
son, and was accepted. May earnestly entreated 
Anne not to speak of the matter, but she thought 
it quite too good to keep, and the next week, Mr. 
Atherton was many times asked, which of the 
Kings had accepted his homage. 

It would be useless to mention the disappoint- 
ment of the apothecary, the lawyer and the new 
doctor, who each in tarn were brought to 
acknowledge May’s power. She turned a deaf 
ear to all, even to Mr. Octavius Bond, the dry 
goods merchant, who perpetrated the most dis- 
tressing lines ever inscribed to “‘ Dearest May.” 
Tt was remarkable, too, that each followed the 
example of Mr. Atherton, after refusal, and was 
straightway engaged to some other lady. 

“Tt must be a comfort to you, May,” said 
Anne, “ that you have helped to bring so many 
people together, and make them happy.” 

May began to be very tired of all this. She was 
human, too, in spite of the cruel heart-aches she 
had caused, and the remembrance of a smile 
which had been given her, in one of her little 
Saturday afternoon excursions, which she was in 
the habit of taking for Lewis’s and Charlie’s health, 
after the school was over for the week, often 
came back, and was as often driven away. 

But the smile was seen again, and this time 
the gentleman found some one to introduce him ; 
and thereupon, the acquaintance ripened into 
friendship ; and then Mr. Easton brought his pret- 
ty daughter, and begged May to consider the 
child’s orphan state, and to be a mother to her, 
and to allow him to become a father to her poor 
fatherless boys. May listened, and promised to 
think of it, and as Anne proposed to take him 
herself, in case her sister should not, May did 
think of it; and like all other affairs of = simi- 
lar nature, it ended in wedding garments. 

“ Did sister Anne, remain an old maid?” 

“Hush, child! that is not the name, now. 
Miss Anne King remained single until ahe found, 
or thought she found, a counterpart of her ree- 
pected brother-in-law. Then she departed from 
her vow of perpetual mourning for the lost one 
of her youth, and she now rejoices in the care of 
a family, bequeathed to her by the late Mrs. Bat- 
ler, and counting almost as many as that of the 


martyr, John Rogers.” 


STREET ROMANCES. 


THE LOST HOME. 





BY CHARLES H. LAWTON. 





‘The old home, my dear old home, 
‘Where I played in early childhood, 
The vine-clad house where my mother dwelt, 
Near the fragrant, green-robed wild wood, 
‘Has passed away, and strangers dwell 
Where once I played all gladly, 
And others claim those grand old trees, 
While I am gasing on them sadly. 


"Twas there my good old father died, 

There angels called my brothers, 

There fell asleep my brothers’ bridee— 
‘What sorrow was my mother's! 

There died my brother's little girl, 
‘The laughing, blue-orbed Mary ; 

And strangers now possess the haunts 
‘Where played that little fairy. 


There, too, were born my best loved ones, 
The laughing girls and boys, 

‘Who cheer their father’s careworn heart 
When adverse fate annoys; 

And there frst breathed a loving one, 
Who's cheered my weary hours, 

With soothing voice and gentle worde— 
Affection’s odorous flowers. 


‘Iwas there with kind solicitude, 
Guarding a lovely child, 
My sister passed fall many a year, 
In pure affection mild. 
So wonder not I love the spot, 
‘And love those fine old elms; 
I've ever loved them, ever shall, 
Till the grave my form o’erwhelms. 


And while through distant soenes I pass, 
T'll heave a longing sigh 

For the dear old home forever gone, 
And will ye wonder why? 

When ye think of the many ties that bind 
My heart to the dear old spot, 

A pitying tear mayhap you'll find, 
And say we wonder not. 

++ + —___ 


STREET ROMANCES. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ow the first floor of a house in the Place Roy- 
ale there lived, twenty years ago, two single la- 
dies—sisters. Martha and Angelique (these were 
their names) had been old maids for a long time. 
They had, in common, a pretty little fortune, a 
comfortable apartment,:two cats, two dogs, a 
parrot, and a library containing ‘‘ The Imitation 
of Christ,” the “Life of the Saints,” and three 
or four hundred volumes of old romances. Their 
peaceful existence was spent in playing at piquet 
in the evening with a bachelor neighbor of ma- 
ture age—M. Labiche,—and in the day-time, in 
reading these three hundred romances, which 
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they knew by heart. The habit of always re- 
volving in the same circle, and of constantly 
feeding their imaginations with the same roman- 
tic adventures, had identified, as it were, these 
good ladies with the heroes and heroines of these 
books, incessantly perused and re-perused ; they 
knew them, they loved them, they talked of them 
as of old friends. 

Such were the occupations of these two old 
maids, and their daily conversations, which the 
jeste of M. Labiche, their neighbor, sometimes 
caused to degenerate into quarrels. M. Labiche 
was an honest man, who had not much to do 
bat to pretend to look after his nephew, a gay 
student ; and not being very romantic, to amuse 
himself with joking his two neighbors. When 
he entered their room, after the usual compli- 
ments, he would inquire, with an air of interest, 
about the affairs of the hero or heroine, then the 
order of the day. 

One beautiful sunshiny day in spring they went 
out to dake a walk with M. Labiche. There was 
& crowd on the Boulevards and at the Champs 
Elysees. Some rope-dancers were performing 
their tricks in the open air, gipsies were telling 
fortunes ; Punch was attracting the passers-by 
around his booth; players on the harp, violin 
and clarionet, and singers with guitars, were 
parading on the avenues. 

“How many mysteries in all these shattered 
existences !” said Miss Martha, raising her eyes 
to heaven. 

“How many romances!” added Miss Angel- 
ique. ‘“ How many adventures could these peo- 
ple relate, if they would tell us how, deseending 
from step to step, they found themselves one day, 
with guitar or violin in hand, on the street pave- 
ment!” 

“Love may have caused the misfortunes of 
some,” resumed Miss Martha. 

“Love or perfidy,” returned her sister, “ the 
treason of friends, and perhaps cruel and bar- 
barous parents.” 

“You are doubtless in the right,” exclaimed 
M. Labiche. “All those personages are romances 
in themselves. That songstress with the harp, 
for instance—I wil wager she is a daughter of 
the Great Mogul.” 

“Why not?” 

“ This is not a supposition—it is a fact. This 
young lady has songht refuge in the Champs 
Elysees of Paris, after having escaped from a 
convent, in which the Great Mogul, her father, 
had confined her.” 

“ Convents in Mogul ?” 

“That is not more extraordinary than to see” 
a Frenchman in China, As for that Hercules’ 
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who is balancing a chair on the end of his nose, 
Ihave heard say he was the younger brother of 
the Shah of Persia, proscribed from his cradle 
for his political principlee—a species of Persian 
Iron Mask.” 

“Look!” said Miss Martha, pointing him out 
to M. Labiche, “see that eternal musician in the 
alley at the left, loaded with instruments, who 
with his head, feet, hands and knees plays all at 
once the flageolet, the harp, the tamborine, cym- 
bals, and another instrament of his own inven- 
tion, composed of a quantity of bells attached 
to the two branches of an old pair of iron tongs. 
Look at that old man,” continued Miss Martha; 
“what ingenuity! How many piquant adven- 
tures does that inventive mind allow us to sup- 
pose! How many misfortunes do those wrinkles 
and white hairs announce!” 

“And that great red noge,” replied M. La- 
biche ; “‘ what an incalculable number of bottles 
of wine drank in times past!” 

“You have no soul,” said Miss Angelique. 

Martha and Angelique pouted at their neigh- 
bor all the rest of the evening, which did not 
prevent M. Labiche from paying them a visit on 
the afternoon of the nextday. The weather was 
very pleasant, and the two sisters were at work 
beside a window opening on the square; the 
subject of romances had not been alluded to, 
and M. Labiche was relating some political news, 
when a female voice was heard, accompanied by 
the notes of a guitar. The two sisters rose at 
once, as well as their neighbor, and perceived on 
the square, opposite the window, street singer, 
whose face was concealed by a black lace veil. 
The voice which escaped from beneath this veil 
was not wanting in sweetness and a certain mel- 
ancholy charm. Martha and Angelique exchang- 
ed a rapid glance. 

“This woman,” said Martha, “ with a noble 
figure and touching voice—” 

“She wears a veil, which proves that she dares 
not show her face,” replied M. Labiche ; “ she is 
probably ugly.” 

“You are insupportable,” exclaimed Ange- 
liqne. ‘On the contrary, I will bet ahe is young 
and pretty, and if I dared, I would have her 
called in.” 

“What hinders you?” 

“1 fear your raiflery and your smiles, which 
might annoy this young person, evidently fallen 
into misfortunes.” 

“T promise not to open my lips, and to keep 
my face concealed in my hat. But I can do 
better ; shall I go home ?” 

“No, remain ; your word is sufficient.” 

The two sisters called their domestic, and gave 
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her, speaking both at once, orders to go in search 
of the veiled songstress. An embarrassing si- 
lence afterwards reigned in the room. Martha 
and Angelique were not without apprehensions 
as to the result of their experiment. From the 
window they saw their domestic approach the 
singer and speak to her; then the latter turned 
towards the window, made a sign with her head 
in that direction, and approached with her guitar 
under her arm. When she appeared at the door 
of the parlor, Martha said in a voice of emotion, 
“Please to enter, miss, or madame, for we do 
not yet know which of these titles belongs to you. 
Enter without fear; you are surrounded with 
persons who compassionate your misfortunes 
before knowing them.” 

As she spoke thus, she darted a severe glance 
on M. Labiche, to remind him of their agree- 
ment, and recognized with pleasure that the 
countenance of her neighbor was irreproachable. 

“Tthank the ladies for the interest they are 
pleased to manifest in me,” replied the singer, 
uttering a sigh. 

“Believe it is not a simple sentiment of curi- 
osity which animates us,” exclaimed Angelique. 
“ Your appearance—your manners— But first 
sit down and allow us to offer you some refresh- 
ments.”” 

After having declined for a long time, the 
songstress at last consented to take a gless of 
sweetened water. She then raised her veil and 
showed a charming countenance, which could not 
have seen more than twenty years. 

Martha and Angelique with difficulty suppress- 
ed an exclamation of joy; and both cast a tri- 
umphant glance on M. Labiche, who contented 
himself with bowing elightly, as a confession of 
his defeat. 

“Just Heaven !” said Martha, “how happens 
it that with so much beauty and talent—for you 
sing like an angel—we see you reduced to your 
present sad condition? I bless the Providence 
which conducted you today beneath our win- 
dows; for you will surely not refuse to narrate 
to us your misfortunes; and I hope that if we 
cannot put a period to them, we can at least alle- 
viate them by our consolations and our cares.” 

The songstress sighed and raised her eyes to 
heaven. 

“Alas! ladies,” said she, “ there is, I believe, 
no person in the world who has the power to 
render me less unfortunate than Iam. But the 
interest which you manifest in me is too precious 
for me to refase a narrative which may touch 
your compassionate souls. You shall learn the 
misfortunes of a young girl who is the victim of 
a barbarous prejudice.” 
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The two sisters exchanged a look of commis- 
eration, and drew their seats nearer to each other. 
M. Labiche installed himself comfortably in his 
arm-chair to listen. Then the woman, after hay- 
ing put her handkerchief to her eyes, commenced 
thus: 

“T have already told you that you see in me 
the victim of a barbarous prejudice.” 

“T understand,” exclaimed Angelique ; “your 
friends attempted to compel you to take the veil 
in a convent.” 

“Not 80,” replied the singer ; ‘in the religion 
I profess we have no convents. Iam English, 
and my parents educated me in the Protestant 
faith. I fear this avowal, made here, and to 
persons whom I suppose profess the Catholic 
faith, will deprive me of a part of the interest 
you have been pleased to manifest in me.” 

“Why so?” said Martha, earnestly. “We 
are all children of the same God, and tolerance 
is the first Christian principle.” 

“TI thank you,!’ resumed the woman; “you 
revive my courage. You know then that I am 
English ; at my birth the name of Lucy was 
given me. My father, Sir Thomas Brown, a 
distinguished officer, having lost an eye in the 
war, was much affected by it—because being by 
nature very sensitive, he feared he should not be 
able to please any lady, and that he would be 
married only for his money. He therefore swore, 
being one-eyed, to marry only a one-eyed wo- 
man, which proved the elevation of his senti- 
ments.” Martha and Angelique testified their 
approval of this resolution by a murmur of as- 
sent. ‘‘ My father therefore espoused my mother, 
who, by chance, had but one eye. Nevertheless, 
I came into the world with two.” 

“And two very fine ones,” observed Martha. 

You are very kind ; I have always been told 
that my right eye was like my father’s, and my 
left like my mother’s.” 

“Let us see,” said Angelique. 

The two sisters arose at once to look more 
closely at the eyes of the singer. 

“In fact,” said Martha, “onc is a little darker 
than the other.” 

“I will pass over these details. I grew up; a 
splendid education was given me; and my fa- 
ther, who, it was said, had never done anything 
at the right time, lost his fortane just as I be- 
came of a marriageable age. Nevertheless, a 
young man presented himself as a candidate for 
my hand. Arthur Lyons (this was his name) 
adored me; and, for my part, I was much pleas- 
ed with his attentions, when he suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving me a letter, in which he informed 
me that a marriage was henceforth impossible 
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between us, and that he was going to the conti- 
nent with death in his soul. 

“Pardon my emotion,” resumed the singer, 
wiping her eyes. “After so many years, the 
remembrance of the flight of my lover is as 
painful to me as at first.” 

“That is very natural. But so many years 
you say; how old are you then ?”” 

“Twenty years, three months and some days; 
and I was eighteen when my lover disappeared. 
It is then but two years since; but you know 
time seems long to those who suffer and sigh. 
I resume the thread of my narrative: My fa- 
ther, indignant against Arthur, ascended to the 
garret to take his sabre, which was rusty. He 
sharpened it, and set out in pursuit of Arthur, 
taking with him my mother and myself. Judge 
of the horror of my situation. We traversed all 
France without finding my lover. At Lyons, 
alone, we were informed that a man, whose de- 
scription resembled Arthur, had just set out in 
the diligence for Marseilles. My father took a 
post-chaise, and we reached Marseilles at the 
same time with the diligence. The man whom 
we were pursuing, left the carriage; he wore 
green spectacles. My father, blinded by fury, 
and believing that Arthur had got on spectacles 
that he might not be recognized, precipitated 
himself with rage upon the stranger. They 
fought, and my futher received a severe wound 
in the breast. 

“My mother and myself were attering fright- 
fal cries, when suddenly cight or ten men rushed 
out from behind some rocks, seized the stranger 
and myself, and placed us in a boat, which car- 
ried us to a xebec, anchored ai a little distance. 
It was manned by Algerine pirates, who had 
carried their audacity so far as to make a descent 
on the coasts of Provence. The pirates treated 
us kindly ; but I had the chagrin to see my com- 
panion, whom I should have said was not Ar- 
thur, fall in love with me. ‘You comprehend,’ 
said 1 to him, ‘that after the sword-thrust you 
gave my father, I could not favor your suit; and 
besides, I am engaged to Arthur Lyons.’ 

“¢ Arthur Lyons?’ exclaimed he. ‘I knew 
him at Paris.” 

“J must tell you that my companion in cap- 
tivity was a dentist by profession. My lover, 
when he saw him, had been on the point of set- 
ting out on the enterprise of a man in despair. 
Unable to console himself for my loss, his plan 
was to go to ‘ merica, in order to descend alone 
in asmsaJ' soat, the cataract of Niagara. ‘If I 
survive; .is,’ said he, ‘I shall attempt to descend 
the rapius of the Ohio in a bark canoe, then the 
falls of the Meschacebe, and by risking myself 
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thus successively in all the cataracts of the globe, 
I shall at last succeed in putting a period to a 
life which has become a burden.’”” 

“Poor Arthur Lyons!” exclaimed Angelique. 
“What a romantic soul! Bat I cannot compre- 
hend how, loving you to such a degree, he could 
have forsaken you.” 

“You shall soon learn,” resumed the singer. 
“My grief at this sad intelligence may be more 
easily imagined than described. I passed my 
days and nights in tears. But suddenly a ship 
belonging to the French navy chased us, and, to 
avoid her, the xebec directed its course towards 
Egypt, where we were sold to some merchants 
who were going in a caravan to Suez. The 
pacha of this city bought the dentist and my- 
self. He was a brutal man, who summoned us 
to his presence, and learning the nature of my 
companion’s profession, sent for his prime min- 
ister, who had a fine set of teeth, and demanded 
a proof of bis skill in extracting one. My com- 
panion had his case of instruments in his pocket, 
and easily succeeded in taking out two of his 
finest teeth. The poor fellow fied in terror. 

“¢¥on area skilful man,’ said the pacha, to 
my companion. ‘ Unfortunately, your talents 
cannot be usefal to me; for I rather need new 
teeth, as I have long had but one.’ 

“*T can easily satisfy you, my lord, provided 
T can procure the teeth of a hippopotamus.’ 

“ For several days the pacha was in conference 
with my companion. One evening the latter 
came in search of me. 

«You comprehend, beaatiful Lucy,’ said he, 
‘that [ cannot long remain at the court of Suez, 
since I have made the prime minister my enemy. 
L have therefore sought means to fly. The pacha 
is persuaded that, in order to fulfil my promise 
to him, I must have the tecth of a hippopotamus 
killed during the fall moon. I shall set out to- 
morrow morning, with some slaves, to give chase 
to these animals; and this is my plan: We 
shall kill a large nomber of hippopotamuses, 
whose teeth I shall keep; afterwards, I will es- 
cape from the vigilance of the slaves, traverse 
Africa on foot to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there embark for Europe with my treasure, which 
I now Jay at your feet; for I hope, beautifal 
Lacy, that you will consent to fly with me.’ 

“¢Tt is impossible,’ replied I. ‘After the 
sword-thrust you gave my father—’ 

“Ho grew angry, and loaded me with invec- 
tives, which did but confirm my refusal. He set 
out the next day as he had announced, and it 
was then, to amuse himsolf whilo awaiting his 
return, that the pacha summoned me to his pres- 
ence, and after asking me rarious questions with 
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regard to myself, announced his intention of 
espousing me that very evening. Imagine my 
despair. I went away in tears, and was calling 
death to my aid, when a slave, who had been 
attached to my service, approached and told me 
in the negro dialect, that he was interested in me 
and would save me, if I would confide in him. 
He was an old man of sixty, who sometimes 
played the guitar for the amusement of the pacha. 
I could not comprehend how he could be usefal 
to me; but the event proved that I was right to 
trust in him. After dinner the pacha summoned 
me to his presence. 

“This evening,’ said he, ‘I shall espouse 
you.’ 

“T was ready to faint at this declaration; but 
remembering the counsel of the slave, I said: 

“*T am very much flattered by the honor you 
intend conferring on me; but in my country we 
do not marry with so little ceremony—it is cus- 
tomary, at least, to have a little music in honor 
of the occasion.’ 

“Why did you not tell me this sooner? re- 
plied the pacha. ‘Let some one go in search 
of my chapel-master, Solsirepifpan.’ 

“This was the name of the old slave. He 
presented himsclf with his guitar. 

“ «Play us something immediately,’ said the 
pacha to him; ‘and if you do not succeed in 
amusing me as well as this lady, I will have your 
head cut off !’ 

“ Solsirepifpan bowed, and after having drawn 
from his guitar a few chords and graceful pre- 
Indes, commenced a melancholy air, which the 
pacha accompanied by beating time with his 
head and foot. By degrees his motions slack- 
ened, and he ended by falling asleep on his cush- 
ions. No one, it will be imagined, dared to dis- 
tarb him, and I returned on tip-toe to my room, 
saved for this evening, but not without uneasi- 
neas as to what might happen on the morrow. 
In fact, the day following I was again sammoned 
to dinner, and at the dessert I said to the pachs: 
‘My lord, shall wo not have a little music this 
evening, also?” 

“The pacha immediately sent for his chapel- 
master, uttering the most frightful oaths that he 
would not saffer himself to be surprised by 
sleep this evening. 

“Solsirepifpan appeared with his guitar, de 
sides, a pair of cymbals which he fastened to his 
knees. The pacha, who had never scen the like, 
opened his eyes wide, looking alternately at the 
guitar and the plates of copper, with whose noise 
he seemed to be fascinated. Half an hour had 
not passed away, when, as the evening before, 
he was overcome with sleep. 
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“Ou the third day I was again summoned, 
and as before, Solsirepifpan was sent for at my 
request. He presented himself with his guitar, 
cymbals, and Chinese bells on his head. The 
astonishment of the pacha was at its height when 
he heard the noise made by these three instru- 
ments. As before, he fell asleep. The next day 
Solsirepifpan added to his orchestra a tamborine, 
which he played with his heels.” 

“ But,” said Angelique, “one would think you 
were describing the old musician we saw yester- 
day at the Champs Elysees.” 

“That is he of whom I speak,” she replied. 

“ And how came this man in Paris?” 

“That you shall learn in the sequel.” 

“But,” resumed Angelique, “ Solsirepifpan is 
as white as you are, and you said he spoke the 
negro dialect.” 

“ He is nevertheless not a negro ; he is a white 
Ethiopian, who had been taken prisoner in his 
youth by the troops of the Pacha of Suez. He 
belonged to ono of the first families of Ethiopia, 
and had becn invested at his birth with the dig- 
nity of murse, one of the most considerable in 
the country. But to resame my narrative: Ono 


the fourth day, my old friend—for I shall hence- | 


forth give the musician this title—said to me, ‘I 
am at the end of my acience, for you comprehend 
that one man, were he twice a murse, cannot 
play on more than four instruments at once. I 
have therefore taken measures to flee.’ 

“But how shall we escape the guards who 
surround the palace ?” 

“He drew me into his room. ‘Every even- 
ing,’ said he, ‘I rehearse at this hour the piece 
that I am to play the next day, and all the guards 
abandon their posts to listen at my door. It only 
remains for me to assemble them there this even- 
ing, and detain them some time. I have taken 
my measures for this.’ In fact, by an ingenious 
combination, he had attached his instruments to 
each other by threads connected with a small 
cord, which terminated in a large round box, 
similar to our turnspits. While I was looking 
at this mechanism with astonishment, he opened 
@ large wardrobe, in which he had had the pre- 
caution the night before to shut up the pacha’s 
favorite monkey. My old friend took the mon- 
key and putit in the box. The animal, affright- 
ed, began to movo its paws; the box immediaiely 
tarned, and there was a frightlul hubbub of cym- 
bals and Chinese bells. I could not help laugh- 
ing; but my friend, always full of prudence, 
raised his finger to recommend silence, and soon 
murmurs were heard behind the door, indicating 
that the guards were assembled there. We then 
descended by a window, opening on the gardens, 
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and after having cleared a low wall, soon found 
ourselves without the suburbs of Suez.” 

Here she paused to take breath, and to drink 
a glass of sweetened water. 

“ How many adventures!” said Martha ; “and 
yet there are persons who will not believe in 
romances !”” 

Meanwhile the singer, who had just risen and 
was approaching the window, suddenly exclaim- 
ed, “ There he is, ladies!” 

“Who? Are you speaking of Solsirepifpan ?” 

“No; but look! It is he, below there, on the 
square.” 

She pointed with her finger to a young man in 
@ blue spencer, with a piece of black taffety over 
one eye, who had before him a little table with 
the paraphernalia of a juggler. The young man 
having turned at the exclamation of the song- 
stress, hastily folded up his little table, placed it 
under his arm, put his cups into hii pocket, and 
rushed towards the house. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, as he enter- 
ed the house, terrified, and without saluting 
anybody, “I have found you in time, Miss Lucy, 
Come quick—let us fly—the danger increases 
every momen!” 

As he spoke thus, he took by the arm the 
singer, who seemed to have fainted, and attempt- 
ed to drag her to the door. 

“And who are you?” exclaimed the two la- 
dies. “Why are you carrying off this young 
person? What signifies this violence? Barbar- 
ous ravisher, whither would you conduct her?” 

The young man with the black taffety swal- 
lowed, as if through absence of mind, the glass 
of swoetened water prepared for the songstress. 

“I would conduct her to the Persian ambassa- 
dor !’”’ replied he. 

“We will not suffer it!” exclaimed Martha 
and Angelique. ‘Help! Here, M. Labiche! 
Jeanne Marguerite, shut the door! Help!” 

“Stop,” said the singer, with a tremulous 
voice, at the moment she was about to disappear 
on the stairs. ‘ No noise, or you will rain me! 
This young man is my deliverer!” 

“What a singolar adventare!” said Martha, 
who knew not what part to take. 

The young man re-appeared at the door of the 
saloon, and whispered mystcriously to the two 
ladies, “I am Arthur Lyons!” 

“Tt is enough to distract one!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. 

They put their heads out of the window, and 
saw Arthar and Lucy enter a hackney coach, 
which drove off ata gallop. It will be readily 
imagined what was tho subject of the conversa- 
tion for the three persons remaining in the saloon, 
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“What can this mystery be, and what new 
danger threatens Lucy? Why has Arthur come 
here to carry her off, dressed as a juggler, and 
with a piece of black taffety over his eyes? 
Shall we never again see this young Englishwo- 
man, and never learn the sequel of her history?” 

Nearly two hours had passed away since the 
abduction, when, to the great surprise of every- 
body, the young man with the taffety reappeared 
at the door of the saloon. 

“Ladies,” said he, “I come to apologize for 
the hasty manner in which I entered just now; 
but time pressed. Now, my dear Lucy is out of 
danger, and I can give you all the explanations 
which are your dae, for Lucy has informed me 
of your kindness to her ; and since you know a 
part of her story and mine, I hope to be able to 
prove to you that Arthur Lyons was not born to 
the humble profession which he is practising at 
this moment, I am not a common juggler, and 
if you will deign to accord to me a little of that 
interest which you have manifested in my unfor- 
tunate love—” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lyons; we are anxious to 
hear you. But begin by accepting a few drops 
of Kirsch, which will not be too much to restore 
you after the terrible emotions of fhis day.” 

A servant brought the young man a glass 
of kirsch, and he then commenced his story: 

“You must not be surprised if you find now and 
then some incoherences in my narrative; this 
proceeds from a blow I received in the head in 
descending the cataract of Niagara in a frail ca- 
noe of bark. I loved Lucy, and had obtained 
the promise of her hand, when I made this pain- 
fal discovery, that the father of my beloved was 
a rascal, who had trified with me. You see why 
Lucy’s delicacy should have prevented her tell- 
ing you this. My despair at this separation 
was s0 profound that it inspired me with the idea 
of putting an end to my life. I therefore sought 
death in perilous enterprises. Having passed 
over to America—after having revealed my pro- 
ject to the dentist, with whom you are dlready 
acquainted—I commenced by descended the cat- 
aract of Niagara in a light bark canoe. It was 
its very lightness that saved me. It swam like 
a cork, and I experienced no other injury than a 
blow on the hand received from a rock at the 
surface of the water. I risked my life with the 
same success on all the rivers of America, and 
at last becoming more obstinate as I found death 
more difficult, crossed over to the continent of 
Africa. One day as I was suffering my canoc to 
drift down the river Pongoi Pongo, I saw a man 
running on the shore, pursued by negrocs and 
crying for help. With two strokes of the oar I 
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reached the bank. The fugitive sprang into my 
bark, and we regained the middle of the stream. 
Our boat rapidly descended the river, and was 
soon beyond the reach of pursuit. But what 
was my astonishment at recognising in the man 
whom J had just saved, my Parisian dentist. 
He related to me the facts you already know, 
and added that having killed many hippopots- 
touses, he had attempted to escape from the ser- 
vanta of the pacha, to redch the Cape, and 
thence pass into Europe. 

“This intelligence, as you may imagine, at 
once changed my plans. Determined to find 
Lucy at all hazards, I abandoned my canoe and 
@ part of my money to the dentist, and retarning 
by the bank of the river, at last fell in with the 
negroes, and offered to accompany them to the 
pacha, in place of the man who had cscaped. 
After a three days and three nights’ march, we 
entered the city, and I was conducted to the 
presence of the pacha. I found him enraged at 
the departure of Lucy. He received me with a 
shower of blows. Forgetting all prudence, I 
replied sharply. A violent quarrel took place, 
and exasperated in my tarn, I took him by the 
throat, and as he was about to have strack me 
with his poignard, wrested it from his hands, 
and plunged it into his breast. He fell dead at 
my feet! I seized his clothes, turned his turban 
over my eyes, and went out with a confident 
step. No one thought of stopping me, and J 
was far from Suez before the marder of the 
pacha was known. 

“To prevent being traced by the people, who 
might have been sent in pursuit of me, I 
the Red Sea by swimming ; then passing through 
Arabia, Persia and Mogul, returned to France, 
after having narrowly escaped death twenty times, 
and practised all trades to obtain a living. I at 
last adopted the profession of a juggler, for which 
nature had given me an especial aptitude. By 
an unexpected chance, I found Lucy, with her 
faithful musician, on a steamboat which plies be- 
tween Smyrna and Marseilles. We returned to 
Paris together, and here new misfortuncs awaited 
us. My family, blinded by the intrigues of a 
elder brother, who wished to have my property, 
had proscribed me, so that I am compelled to 
continue my profession of juggler. The father 
of my mistress, Sir Thomas Brown, who recov- 
ered from the wound he had received, was seek 
ing his daughter to shut her up in a convent. 
Fortunately the Persian ambassador, with whom 
Thad become acquainted during my travels, of. 
fered me his protection, and it was to his hotel, 
bencath the shelter of his fisg, that I conducted 
my mistress this morning, at the moment when 
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the agents of the Eaglish embassy were about to 
seize her. Our project is to become naturalized 
Persians, that we may henceforth live in safety. 
I will add that the letters of naturalization must 
be now ready, and are but to be signed. The 
old chapel-master, Solsirepifpan, has installed 
himeelf at the Champs Elysees, where you have 
met him more than once. As for the dentist, he 
became my friend, though he would have carried 
off my Lucy from me ; he returned six months 
since, after a shipwreck, in which he lost his 
whole cargo of hippopotamus teeth, and is sell- 
ing on the Place de la Bastille little packets of 
Persian powder, which he himself manufactures 
of charcoal from Yonne.” 

The two sisters, after thanking the young man 
for his politeness, and asking him numerous 
questions, consulted together a moment, and 
eaid, ‘‘I suppose, sir, that after so many misad- 
ventures, it would be a great pleasure for all four 
of you, the chapel-master, the dentist, Miss Lucy 
and yourself, to meet. My sister and myself will 
be happy to be spectators of this re-union, and if 
you will permit us to invite you to dinner to- 
morrow, this would be in our eyes the most agree- 
able conclusion of your narrative.” 

The young man overwhelmed her with thanks 
and apologies. 

-“No excuses,” said Miss Angelique. ‘“ As 
Miss Lucy and yourself are this evening to be- 
come naturalized Persians, there will be no 
longer any danger in this dear child’s appearing 
in the street. So we shall rely upon you, and 
will ourselves invite the chapel-master whom we 
already know.” 

“T onght to inform you,” said Arthar, “ that 
he is deaf, and that his misfortunes have ren- 
dered him cross and crabbed; I think he is 
somewhat in love with Lucy, though from del- 
icacy he has concealed this hopeless passion.” 

“ Poor man !” said Angelique. 

“As for the dentist, I shall myself have the 
honor to bring him and introduce him to you.” 

At these words, Arthur saluted them twice in 
the Chinese fashion, holding his arms and the 
forefinger of each hand elevated above his 
head; for which he apologized, saying that it 
was a bad habit which he had contracted during 
his travels. He afterwards saluted them prop- 
erly and went out inthe European manner. 

“Ouf!” said M. Labiche; “there is no end of 
that. Do you believe a word of what this fellow 
has told you?” 

“ How incredulous you are!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. 
tative more incredible than what we read every 
day in the most celebrated romances ?” 





“ And is there anything in this nar-_ 
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“T pass over the story of the songstress, al- 
though it is very improbable; but as for the 
young man, allow me to say that he tells 
stretchers. Do you believe, for example, that 
he swam across the Red Sea, as he says?” 

“ The Jews formerly passed over on dry land. 
Besides, Sir Arthur took care to inform us that 
he had received a blow on his head, which ac- 
counts for any incoherence in his ideas.” 

“ Parbleu !” exclaimed M. Labiche ; “if any- 
body’s head is out of order, I know whose it is.’’ 

“Why do you not say at once that wo are 
old fools?” exclaimed the two sisters. “It 
would be doubtless useless to ask you, who do 
not believe in romances, to dine with us to-mor- 
row; you would not do us this honor.” 

‘Heaven forbid!” exclaimed M. Labiche ; 
“your stories would destroy my appetite.” 

“Well, our hero of romance can dispense 
with the presence of your austere countenance, 
and I hope they will but eat the better for it.” 

“ Great good may it do them!” 

At these words, M. Labiche took his hat and 
cane, and went out with a farious air. 

Preparations for dinner commenced the next 
morning early. The fine linen damask, the 
maasive family plate, long lying unused in the 
closets, once more. saw the light of day; the 
kitchen was crammed with provisions, among 
which was an enormous tart of sweetmeats 
Miss Angelique had prepared with her hands. 

Towards noon, the sisters dressed themselves 
togo out. Their object was to invite the chapel- 
master, otherwise the musician of the Champs 
Elysees. 

“We may not meet him,” said Miss Martha ; 
“ perhaps he will not have come out to-day, and 
we do not know where he lives.” 

“In this case,” replied Miss Angelique, “ Sir 
Arthur would himself take the trouble to go in 
search of him. 

Their toilet finished, the two sisters took a 
carriage and directed their course towards the 
Champs Elysees. It was not without a lively 
sentiment of joy that they perccived, from afar, 
the musician in his usual place, and laden with 
his extraordinary instruments. 

“T shall never dare to speak to him first,” 
said Miss Angelique. 

“ Nor I,” said her sister; ‘this old man in- 
spires me with so much respect ; besides, I do 
not know how to address a murse.” 

“Nevertheless some one must commence !”” 

After a long hesitation, Miss Martha ap- 
proached the musician without quitting the arm 
of her sister. 

“Noble murse,” said she to him. 
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But the hubbub of the cymbals, the Chinese 
bells and the tongs was such, that the old man 
appeared not to hear her. Then Miss Angelique 
touched his shoulder, and the musician turned his 
head in that direction. 

“Noble murse,” resumed Miss Martha, “we 
are sent to you by old friends, to invite you to 
come and dine with them this evening.” 

“ What?” replied the musician, with a move- 
ment of the body which caused all the bells to 
jingle; “ will they pay for the dinner? Good! 
I suppose it is my friend the tow-eater who has 
invited me.” 

“Yes, respectable old man, some friends wish 
todine with you. They will expect you this 
evening at this address,” giving him acard, “at 
six o'clock. Do not fail to be there, noble 
maurse.” 

A considerable number had gathered around 
these three personages. 

“ Madame,” said an old gentleman to Miss 
Martha, very politely, “tell us, if yon please, 
what is a murse ¢” 

Miss Martha had forgotten the explanation 
which they had given her the night before, but 
she retained her sang-froid and replied : 

“« Sir, is it possible that at your age you are 
ignorant of these things?” And leaving the old 
gentleman motionless with astonishment, she re- 
entered the carriage with her sister. 

“T confess,” said Angelique, “that I was not 
auch pleased with this old man. He seems to 
me to have contracted very bad habits, and I 
even thought I smelt wine.” 

“It is poverty,” said Martha. 

Reasoning thus, the two sisters returned to the 
Place Royale. 

The guests were punctual to the rendezvous. 
A little before six, Sir Arthur arrived first, 
giving his arm to Lucy. Both wore a turban 
with a crescent, which they took off to salute 
their hostess. The young man still wore the 
piece of taffety over his eye. The two sisters 
embraced Lucy affectionately. She was indeed 
charming in her turban. 

“ Allow me to introduce to you our friend the 
dentist Theogenes,” said Arthur; “the destroy- 
erof bippopotamuses and the companion of all 
our misfortunes. Theogenes, dentist to the 
prime minister of the late Pacha of Suez!” 

As he spoke thus, Arthur pointed to a tall, 
light complexioned young man, who held in his 
hand a little leather cap, resembling the coiffure 
of German students. 

“Ladies,” said Theogenes, modestly, “my 
long voyages have made me acquainted with the 
customs of good company in the five quarters of 
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the globe. How shall I salute you? In the Ethi- 
opian or Chinese manner? Do you prefer the 
Caffre salutation or that of the natives of the 
Sunda Islands, who whirl round three times ?” 

“In any mode you please, sir,” said the two 
sisters. 

“Then I will give you first the Turkish sal- 
utation and afterwards the French.” 

At this moment, a noise as of quarrelling was 
heard in the ante-chamber. It was the musician, 
who had arrived, and whom the servant had ob- 
stinately refused admittance, because of his long 
beard and his want of neatnees. The ladies 
went out to meet him and invited him to enter. 
The old man, surprised to find himself in the 
midst of persons whom he did not know, looked 
around him, as if seeking some one with his 
eyes, and murmured : 

“ Where is the tow-eater ?” 

“ He is coming,” replied Arthur. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the man sp- 
peared uneasy and took refuge in a corer. 
Suddenly returning to his fixed idea, which was 
to find his friend, he exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“Why, then, is not the tow-eater here?” 

The two sisters had left the room and did not 
hear this cry of distress. Theogenes seized the 
old musician, flattored him, instructed him, and 
succeeded in quieting him. He was powerfully 
aided in this enterprise by certain inviting odors 
issuing from thekitchen. Dinver was announced. 
Arthur hastened to offer his hand to Miss An- 
gelique; Theogenes followed, giving one hand 
to Miss Martha, the other to Lucy. The masi- 
cian came last, asking no more explenations 
since he had comprehended that they were about 
to dine. On seeing the table copiously gat 
nished, he began to whistle softly, in sign of est- 
isfaction. Miss Martha looked with sstonish- 
ment at Sir Arthur, who said in a low tone: 

“Tt is the sacred whistle of the Ethiopian 
murses, prescribed by their religion before esch 
repast.”” 

They seated themselves at the table; the 
cheer was delicate, and the wines choice. The 
guests complimented the mistress of the house. 

“Daring my long residence in Chins,” ssid 
Theogenes, ‘I ate delicious swallows’ nests, but 
they are not to be compared with this vol au-ven!. 

“How, sir,” asked Miss Angelique, “hare 
you been in China? Your friend, Sir Arthur, 
did not tell us that!” : 

“Tt was because he had not time to give yo" 
all the details of my history ; but I bave lived in 
Pekin, where they eat broth with slender sticks, 
which makes me very awkward in using * 
spoon.” 
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“With sticks?” repeated Miss Angelique, in 
astonishment. 

“That is not extraordinary there, because they 
bring up their children early to perform tricks. 
If I had some stocks, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for me to show you how they 
eat broth with them.” 

Miss Martha, who had a desire to see such a 
prodigy, said to Theogenes : 

“ Will knitting-needles do instead ?” 

“Very well; but it is a pity you had not 
thought of it sooner, for I have finished my soup.” 
Sir Arthur rose, and taking his glass, cried: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I drink to sensibility, 
to that noble sentiment which opens our hearts 
to the love of our neighbors, and our ears to the 
recital of their misfortunes! If we are assem- 
dled here after so many trials, the noble murse, 
the charming Miss Lucy, Theogenes and my- 
self, if we are seated all together at this hospit- 
able table, we owe it to the angelic sensibility of 
these two excellent ladies. Ladies and gentle- 
men, to sensitive hearts !” 

All the glasses were emptied at once, and even 
the two sisters, though they were not in the habit 
of drinking wine, did honor to the toast, with 
evident emotion. There was then a moment of 
eilence. The murse seemed entirely to have for- 
gotten his friend, whose absence had at first 
made him souneasy. We ate and drank with a 
sort of enthusiasm, smacking his lips after each 
draught. Miss Lucy, on her part, though with 
modest air, did justice to the feast. Suddenly 
Miss Martha, to re-animate the conversation, ad- 
dressed herself to Sir Arthur : 

“Sir,” said she, “Ihave not yet learned the 
Yeason why you constantly wear that piece of 
taffety over your left eye. Can youhave lost it?” 

“I might reply that I had lost it,” said Sir 
Arthur, “but that would not be the trath. If I 
have hitherto worn this piece of taffety, it has 
been that I might not be recognized, but now 
that I am a naturalized Persian, I may show my 
face uncovered.” Then taking off the taffety, 
he exclaimed, in atone of solemnity: “Sun, 
T have too long contemplated thee with but one 
eye! But there is nothing like having two eyes, 
whatever the infamous Sir Thomas Brown may 
say.” 

“Ah, my friend,” said Lucy, devouring a 
chicken-wing ‘‘you forget that you are speak- 
ing of my father!” 

“T respect that one-eyed man,” replied Ar- 
thur, “though he little deserves it; but what 
do I see now that I have my two eyes? It 
seems to me our unfortunate friend Theogenes 
is falling into one of his fits of melancholy.” 
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In fact, Theogenes had for some time kept his 
eyes obstinately fixed on a lacquered tray orna- 
mented with Chinese paintings. 

“ Sir,” said Miss Angelique to him, “why do 
you look at that tray with an air so sad?” 

“ Alas,” sighed Theogenes, “do not ask me! 
You re-open the most cruel wound of my heart. 
Among the paintings on this tray, I see the rep- 
resentation of a young Chinese lady, and this 
charming figure reminds me— But why recall 
these sad remembrances amid the joy of a 
feast! Rather let us imitate this good murse 
who does not cease to fill his glass and empty 
it with equal philosophy. In the name of 
heaven, take away this tray from before my 
eyes, if yon would not have me expire with 
grief!” 

Sir Arthur eagerly removed the tray, and ad- 
dressing tho two sisters, said : 

“To efface the sad impression caused by the 
misfortunes of our friend Theogenes, and as a 
substitute for the story of his love which he will 
relate to-morrow, I will ask these ladies permis- 
sion to sing them a song.” 

Permission was readily granted and Sir Ar- 
thur gave a song which he had learned of the 
negroes, and in the chorus of which Theogenes, 
Miss Lucy and the mursc joined. The latter 
committed several errors in the words, but he 
developed a superb bass voice, and accompanied 
bimeelf by striking with his knife on his glass, 
as did also Lucy, Sir Arthur and Theogenes. In 
the midst of this confusion, the door opened 
suddenly and M. Labiche appeared on the 
threshold, where he remained for a moment im- 
movable as a statue. 

At the arrival of M. Labiche, the chorus sad- 
denly ceased; the murse alone, plunged in a 
sort of ecstacy and with his eyes fixcd on his 
glass, repeated with enthusiasm the third coup- 
let, attempting to imitate the negro accent. 
As for the two sisters, it is impossible to paint 
their confusion. M. Labiche advanced, and 
fixing his eyes on Arthur, exclaimed : 

“On my word, now that this graceless fellow 
has laid aside his taffety, I recognize him; it is 
my nephew!” 

“ Bis nephew!” said the young man, with a 
tragic air ; “I am Sir Arthur Lyons, English by 
birth, as true as that these are Miss Lucy, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brown, and Theogenes 
the dentist and destroyer of hippopotamuses of 
the Place de la Bastille. This man appcars to 
have evil intentions towards me, but I place my- 
self under the protection of the Persian flag, 
and if Iam driven to extremities, will embrace 
Islamism.” 
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“Heavens !” exclaimed the two sisters ; “what 
does this signify 2” 

“Tt signifies,” resumed M. Labiche, “ that 
my nephew, whom you see there, is no more 
English than I am the Grand Turk, and that he 
has been telling you nonsense for two days past, 
with the assistance of his friend Theogenes, who 
is called Theogenes no more than you are, and 
this lady, whose titles and qualities I can guess.” 
Then facing his nephew, he added : “Is this the 
way you employ your time, instead of pursuing 
your law studies? How you have abused the 
sensibility of these two excellent ladies by dis- 
gracing yourself as a giggler and telling them a 
thousand ridiculous stories, and that in my pres- 
ence! What, you dared assert that you had de- 
scended the Falls of Niagara in a bark canoe, 
assassinated the Pacha of Suez, crossed the Red 
Sea by swimming, and killed thousands of hip- 
popotamuses ?”” : 

“Tt was not I who killed them, uncle, it w: 
my friend Theogenes.” 

“Oat upon your hippopotamuses!” 

“Uncle,” said Sir Arthur, “you have ox- 
ceeded all bounds with Theogenes. He is a 
lawyer of the highest order and will soon be a 
magistrate. Your inconsiderate language may 
cost you dear.” 

“Three grounds of accusation,” resumed 
Theogenes, counting on his fingers: ‘ First, 
abuse and disrespect towards a magistrate at 
table. Second, excitation of hatred and con- 
tempt for a class of society, the hippopotamus 
hunters. Third, damages to the trade in horn 
snaff-boxes.” 

“ Stop your nonsense,” said M. Labiche. “ As 
for our Miss Lucy, if Iam not much mistaken, 
her graceful person was represented to us by one 
of our most celebrated dancers of La Chau- 
meres, probably Mademoiselle Pomponnette, or 
Mademoiselle Perce Orcille.” 

“Neither Pomponette nor Perce-Orcille,” re- 
plied Lucy, with a graceful courtesy, “but their 
rival, the amiable Mouche-a Miel, if you please.” 

“Let us leave this barbarous guardian to tho 
bitterness of his evil thoughts,” said Theogenes. 

“T dare not curse him, but I dare fly from 
him,” said Mouch-a-Miel. 

After the departure of his nephew, Theogenes 
and Mouche-a-Miel, M. Labiche dropped upon a 
seat, a prey to fit of laughter which lasted a 
good quarter ofan hour. The two sisters com- 
prehended that they had been the victims of an 
atrocious mystification. They pouted at M. 
Labiche for a fortnight. But one rainy morn- 
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BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


I roox passage from Liverpool on a fie 
looking English liner, and we hoped to makethe 
run to New York inside of twenty days. It 
was during the Irish exodus, which was at its 
height some five years since, and we had at least 
two hundred passengers of that nationality in the 
ship, with about twenty cabin passengers. The 
ship, however, was a large and well found vessel, 
and I saw no reason, on a casual examination, 
why she would not prove reasonably comfort- 
able. I had made the outward trip in a steamer, 

and chose a sailing vessel on my retarn, for 

sake of the variety it would afford. 

Scarcely had we discharged the pilot and 
fairly laid our course, before I saw unmistak- 
able evidence that in my choice of a vessel I 
had probably been unfortunate. From a some- 
what extensive experience with the sea and the 
belongings of a ship, I naturally found myself at 
the outset inclined to observe the character of 
the captain, officers and crew to the safety of 
whose management 60 large a number of human 
beings had entrusted themselves. The captain 
alone seemed to possess a degree of intelligence 
which his station demanded, while of his mates 
I saw not one who looked outwardly as though 
fitted for a station of trast. Indeed, the first 
officer I was satisfied was three-fourths intox- 
icated from the very outset, and continued 90 to 
the end of the voyage. 

‘The crew were honest enough, as such ships’ 
companies go, and under proper lead and disci- 
pline would doubtless have done well under any 
ordinary circumstances. To balance this sppar 
ent want of excellence in the crew and officers, 
the ship itself was a staunch eight-bundred ton 
liner, of fine model, nearly new, and this oly 
her second voyage. Everything about ber 
worked easily, and she steered like a pilot-boat. 
Consoling myself with these reflections, I 
resolved to be watchful and hope for the best, 
but would much have preferred to be on dry 
land to taking passage in a ship the skill of 
whose officers I distrusted. 

The cabin passongers were soon pleasantly 
acquainted with each other, and the time p 
agreeably for some eight days in the playing 
games, cards, chatting, etc. I was particularly 
pleased with the appearance of one couple, & 
lady of some nineteen years, and a gontleman 
of perhaps twenty-two. From casual observa 





ing ennui compelled them to return to their 
cards, and a game of piquet reconciled them. 


tion, I could easily make out 8 story connected 
with them. The lady and her father, 
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New York retired merchant, were on thcir way 
home after a few months’ travel upon the conti- 
nent, and the young gentleman, also an Amer- 
ican, who had doubtless made their acquaintance 
somewhere abroad, was returning in their com- 
pany exercised with the tenderest sentiments to- 
wards the daughter. Further than this, it was 


also easily discernible that the father from some. 


cause looked coldly upon the advances that 
were respectfully but tenderly made by the 
young lady’s companion. 

On the passenger list, displayed in the cabin, 
the young man’s name stood plain Mr. Ham- 
mond, and without making further inquiry of 
the other than simply to settle the name and 
identity of each, we had, with travellers’ privi- 
lege, fallen into an agreeable intimacy with each 
other, as well as the rest of the cabin passengers. 
Young Hammond seemed to be seriously 
affected in his spirits after a fow days of the 
passage had transpired, evidently on account of 
the restraint which the father’s coolness placed 
upon his intercourse with the lady already re- 
ferred to, and who on her part, at least, exhibited 
the most lively interest in his pleasant atten- 
tions. With unobtrusive perseverance, he was 
still her companion at her morning and evening 
walks upon the deck, and by his pleasant and 
intelligent conversation seemed to make himself 
agreeable at times even to the fether. 

Mr. Edwerds was an individual of much char- 
acter, evidently proud of his daughter, whose 
appearance showed her to have been reared in 
the most aristocratic manner, and I could easily 
divine that it must be from want of property 
and position on the part of young Hammond 
that his suit did not thrive with the father. All 
this at the time was of course but surmise on my 
part, but it was true, as I have since then 
chanced to discover. 

It was a very fresh morning on our tenth day 
out of port, when Mr. Edwards and his daughter 
finding tho weather rather too boisterous for 
comfort upon deck, were about to go below. 
Young Hammond was regretting this, as it 
would deprive him of the few moments of pri- 
vate conversation which he had anticipated at 


this period, and which could hardly take place in ‘ 


the somewhat crowded cabin. Captain Goss 
had for some object gone quite forward, and 
with one arm resting over the starboard cat- 
head, was making examination of the ship’s 
“fore foot,” when suddenly the cry of “man 
overboard ”’ started us all, and looking forward 
to where the captain had just stood, we observed 
that he had disappeared. 

Instead of either of the ship’s officers imme- 
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diately taking matters in hand, there at once 
arose a Babel of voices, each one suggesting 
some expedient, and two or three foremast hands 
jumping into a quarter boat, began to prepare 
for lowering it into the sea. I hastily looked to- 
wards the first mate; a glance was sufficient. 
He seemed to be stupid, either half drank or 
feigning it. Perhaps he did not know what to 
do; if he was as stupid as he appeared, this was 
the case. I saw young Hammond seize hold of 
the after booby-hatch, and together we threw it 
into the sca, while he exclaimed : 

“Never fear, Captain Goss. We will pick 
you up!” 

“Let go the gripes of that boat,” shouted 
young Hammond in a tone of command such as 
we had not yet heard on board. ‘No boat can 
live in this sea.” 

The men instinctively obeyed, and seemed at 
once inspired by the confidential tones in which 
they were addressed. 

“Cast adrift a dozen of those life buoys,” 
continued he who had thus unbesitatingly taken 
command of the ship. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said a score of ready voices. 

“Now lay aloft, one of you, and keep the ran 
of that hatch;” for we could already discover 
the captain making himself fast to it by means 
of his neckcloth and handkerchief. ‘“ Mr. Reed,” 
continued young Hammond, addressing the firet 
mate, who seemed to partially arouse, “‘ all hands 
on deck, sir; call up the watch.” 

“What would you do, sir?” asked the mate 
respectfully, for spite of the apparent impro- 
priety, he was awed into obedience by the 
prompt manliness of young Hammond. 

“We must work the ship to windward and 
come down upon him. Brace her sharp up, and 
bring her close by wind. With a will, sir, with 
 wil—there’s no time to lose.” 

Whether the obvious propriety of these orders 
strack the mate, I cannot say; but they were 
instantly obeyed. Young Hammond himself, 
seizing a deck trumpet, issued the necessary di- 
rections in detail, and with that firm and calm 
decision that inspired every soul with entire 
confidence. The ship was at the time of the 
accident under double-reefed topsails, reefed 
courses, jib and spanker, running at the rate of 
twelve knots, the wind abeam; consequently, 
before these orders were accomplished, the hatch. 
on which the captain was floating was nearly two 
miles dead to windward of the ship, which had 
drifted to leeward. 

As we have seen, the sea was too rough to 
lower a boat, and the only chance, therefore, of 
saving the captain was to work to windward of 
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him ; and now it was that our intrepid young 
passenger exhibited a skill and ability in handling 
the ship that amazed the oldest tar on board. 
He accomplished it in beautiful style, while the 
mates and men obeyed him without a moment’s 
hesitation. Before the ship was hove about, the 
captain was on the weather quarter three miles 
distant. We could not fetch him on the next 
tack by nearly a hundred yards, but as we 
passed, we could see him distinctly amid the 
breaking spray, and young Hammond jumping 
into the main shrouds,hailed through his trampet : 

“Hold on, captain; we'll be back in a few 
minutes.” . 

Whether he could hear these encouraging 
words or not, he understood the motions of the 
ship perfectly, and taking off his tarpaulin which 
fastened beneath his chin, waved it over his 
head! Another tack of three miles, and we 
weathered him. 

“Haul up the mainsail,” was the brief, 
prompt order of young Hammond at the appro- 
priate moment. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Throw the main topsail to the mast now, 
Mr. Reed.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate. 

And the ship drifted gradually down upon the 
captain. 

“Range along here, a dozen of ye, on this 
lee side, with lines and hooks, to grapple the 
hatch,” ordered Hammond. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the intelligent answer of 
the men. 

“Two of you rig @ running bowline, and 
stand by to throw it round the captain. Steady, 
now, steady all of ye.” 

He was implicitly obeyed. In ten minutes 
after, Captain Goss was safely in his cabin, and 
in a few hours was again at his station on deck. 

‘The moment that Captain Goss was carried 
below, young Hammond walking towards the 
first mate, handed him the deck trumpet, to sig- 
nify, in nautical etiquette, that he once more 
yielded him the command; but as he did so, 
there arose from the entire company three deaf- 
ening cheers for his gallantry and the skill he 
had displayed, that made the ship fairly tremble 
in every timber ! 

“By the heavens above us,” said the mate, as 
he took the insignia of his office, “ youare a 
man, every inch of you, and there’s Jack Reed’s 
hand upon it, be ye who you may!” 

Young Hammond made no reply, bat gently 
sunk into his former position, and returned to 
the cabin. 

Iknow not what passed between him and 
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Captain Goss, but I overheard the end :—‘* Not 
ten men in the British service could have saved 
me, though from the first moment I heard your 
voice on deck, I knew there was a hand on board 
that understood what was necessary.” 

As much as the manliness of young Ham- 
mond’s conduct delighted me, its result upon 
Mr. Edwards was to me quite as gratifying. 
There was no longer any coldness on the part of 
the father of that beautiful girl towards her new 
friend. Both father and daughter had witnessed 
the entire scene which we have so hastily de- 
scribed, and young Hammond was admitted to 
their confidence and intimacy, as he also became 
the idol of the whole ship’s company. 

The confidence thus remarkably inspired ulti- 
mately resulted in an engagement which termi- 
nated in a most happy and appropriate marriage. 

Arrived at New York, after we were dressed 
for landing, and as young Hammond was hand- 
ing Miss Edwards over the ship’s side, I observed 
that he wore the undress uniform of an officer 
of the United States Navy! 

a a 
A SOLDIER STORY. 

During the late Mexican war, the veteran 
General Riley, since deceased, was ordered to 
lead the storming party at Cerro Gordo. Daring 
the war of 1812-15, Gen. Riley had been shot in 
the throat, and consequently bad a peculiarly 
strange intonation. He was ordered to storm 
one of the batteries of Cerro Gordo, and when his 
command was mustered, was thus addressed by 
his second in command : 
eo“ General, I do not think we can take this 
work. 

“Think! You are not, paid for thinking.” 

“ But sir,” said Col. B., “we can’t take it.” 

“Can't take it—you have got to take it.” 

The old general put his hand to his belt, and 
pulling outa paper, said: ‘‘ Here, thir, ith Gen- 
eral Scott’s order in black and white to take 
the infernal thing.” 

And they did take it—N. Y. Sun. 





GOOD USE OF THE LANTERN. 


A conductor of a train on the Indiana Central 
Railroad, recently, says the Dayton Gazette, ex- 
pecting the approach of another, went forward to 
give warning. It was night, and his Isntern 
went out just as he heard the train rapidly - 
prosching. As the locomotive came up, 
seized a club and threw it, but the missile 
glanced off from the engine, without making a 
noise perceptible even to himself. But seizing 
his lantern, he hurled it at the lantern of the 

assing locomotive, just as it came opposite to 
fim. Fortunately he bit it. Thecrashing glass 
and the extinguishment of the light etartled the 
engineer. sharp whistle was heard—the 
brakes were shut down—the train stopped. Ev- 
erybody was safe, when, but for the throwing of 
that lucky lantern, scores might havo been killed 
or wounded. 
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SORROW AND CONSOLATION. 


BY W. M. LATIMER. 


From the drear, the misty darkness, 
Of the night in which I stand, 

Listening to the pattering raindrops, 
Making music through the land,— 








Comes a voice, whose mystic meaning 
Strikes my heart with awe and pain; 

For I know the light that glimmers 
On my path shall fade again. 


Nature hath her sbogs of warning, 
Which the saddened heart must hear; 
Kindly singing of the shadow, 
Ere the shadow draweth near! 


Wire nre they who take the warning, 
Nerving up their souls to bear 
All the sorrow, all the anguish, 
¢ Stooping never to despair! 


Faster, faster fall the raindrops; 
Not a star is sesn above; 

And the great night seems to shudder, 
Like a heart shat out frem love! 


Seo! the stifling mists are gathering, 
Ghostlier, ghastlier than before; 

And the wind moans like a larar, 
Spurned and cursed from door to door! 


But I know the dreary darkness 
Soon will blossom into day; 

Crowned shall be the mists with splendor; 
Kissed the night’s white tears away. 


‘Then the day shall stand in glory, 
Smiling from the orient hills; 

On his face such radiant beauty 
Aso tranquil spirit fills. 


Now I list in valn—the voice is 
Dead, that smote my spirit 80, 

And the sunny tides of gladness 
Flood me with their golden flow! 


Thave read aight the shadow, 
‘And the veice not heard in vain, 

And I trust the light will glimmer 
Somewhere on my path egain! 


———____+ 2-2 + —__—_ 
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BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





“ Tie oxperience of a human heart!” That 
would indced be a history to read in our best 
hours. So much that is unreal, so much, even 
of pure and good feelings, are covered and con- 
cealed in our hearts’ experience, that one who 
would give trnly that experience to the world, 
would be doing the world a great and incalcula- 
ble service. Nor can we suppose that the coarser 
and harder exterior may not sometimes cover 
the experiences of hearts that are warm in affec- 
tion, and noble in goodness. 
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I thought so, at least, when I passed the win- 
dow of Andrew Elliot’s shop, last summer, and 
heard the soft word and pleasant tone in which 
he responded to the harsh and uncouth words of 
his sister, who was arguing with him upon some 
point of their domestic economy, and upon which 
she was soon joined by another sister (a dupli- 
cate of the former), at whose appearance An- 
drew seemed mechanically to give up the 
contest. 

Andrew is a silversmith, and bas a little un- 
pretending shop, in a most unpretending street. 
His two maiden sisters manage his house, which 
is under the same roof with his shop; for An- 
drew is a bachelor, of some sixty years old, and 
still he is the youngest of the three, and the two 
ladies consider that they have a perfect right to 
manage him as they did, when, as a boy, he 
yielded to their stern and harder natures. 

In his youth, Andrew was a gentle and con- 
fiding boy. Handsome he never was, but still, 
there was a soft and tender nature within him, 
that shone out of his kindly blue eyes, and gave 
something of character to features not otherwise 
attractive. 

But when Andrew was twenty years old, the 
house in which he lived caught fire. His moth- 
er, a feeble, sickly woman, was sleeping on the 
second floor; and Andrew, whose room was 
above hers, ran down stairs,after all others had for- 
saken the falling building, and rescued his mother 
from the flames which had already caught her 
bed. 

His face was deeply scarred, and his hands se- 
verely burned in the attempt; and the scars still 
remained on his neck and brow, a monument to 
his real bravery and filial devotion, but an endar- 
ing addition to his original ugliness of counte- 
nance, which can never be effaced. 

Jadith, the elder sister, was originally very 
handsome, but the traces of a haughty and im- 
perious temper have marred her face more effec- 
tually than Andrew’s scars; while Mabel, whose 
strength of mind consists solely in opposition, 
wears a fiercer look even than her sister. 

Still, the two resemble each other so much, 
that the very children of the neighborhood can 
only distinguish them after a long observation, 
and as I said before, they are really duplicates, 
being twins, and some two or three years the 
seniors of their brother. 

A few months ago, Andrew became acquaint- 
ed with a widow lady by the name of Manners. 
She had one child, a boy of fifteen, who was de- 
sirous of learning the trade of asilversmith; and 
Andrew Elliot was recommended to her, as in 
all respects a suitable person to take charge of 
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a fatherless youth like Julius Manners. A few 
interviews with the mother interested and pleased 
Mr. Elliot 80 much, that he was, for once, car- 
ried out of his usual modest and retiring dispo- 
sition, and for the first time in his life he dared 
to tell a woman that he loved her. 

Not without some encouragement on the part 
of the lady, was he brought to this; but Mrs. 
Manners was so thoroughly pleased with his calm 
good sense, bis kindness to her fatherless boy, 
and his evident admiration of her own beauty 
and lady-like deportment, that Andrew, still 
dreading the effect of his uncomely scars upon 
her mind, offered and was accepted, upon the 
strength of her palpable liking for him. 

With a heart overflowing with joy and grati- 
tude inexpressible, Andrew returned to his home 
to make known his intentions to his sisters. The 
two grim dragons who guarded his household, 
were sitting at that moment, in fall discussion 
upon the character and manners of the person 
who had just given their brother the only glimpse 
of true happiness which had ever yet brightened 
his life. 

He had entered the room, with his plain and 
disfigured face almost glorified by the rapture 
which had lighted up his heart with a strong and 
holy flame. He was arrested at the very mo- 
ment of his entrance, by Judith’s hard and cold 
voice, uttering the severest jadgment upon the 
being who had just blessed him with her love. 
Mabel was opposing her sister, as usual, but 
while she opposed her upon one point of Mrs. 
Manners’s character, she maliciously alluded to 
something still more glaring, which Judith had 
not, in her eagerness, observed. 

“It can’t be that she likes Andrew,” said 
Mabel, after Judith had expressed her opinion 
that she did, ‘‘for I have seen her time and again, 

go into Mr. Anderson’s store opposite, and 
stand and talk with him by honors together.” 

“0,” said Judith, “ she only did that to catch 
Andrew’s eye! Well, Ihope he wont be such 
an old fool as to take up with her. It would be 
hard times, Mabel, for you and I, if Andrew 
does go off and get married.” 

“'No danger!” said Mabel, ‘he is too old to 
think of such a thing, now.” 

Yes, Andrew was old, but he had grown old 
in providing for and maintaining these very | 
people who were now grudging the single ray of 
sunset upon his declining day, and as he stood 
there and listened to the ungrateful twain, he felt 
even that one ray was falling off from his silvery 
locks, into the dark abyss beneath ; and that his 
last forty years of undiminished toil, and the 
loneliness which he had ever bitterly felt, he was 
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to let this drop also, like every hope which be 
had ever coveted in life. 
gone by, when it would have been sweet to know 
himself beloved, when he had dreamed of beings 
husband and father, and rejoicing in those ties, 
which every one around him seemed capable of 
drawing to their hearts, while he alone must 
give them up, because of his uncomeliness. 


He thought of years 


And now that he was old and gray, and the 


hand of affection could minister to him, and 
would do so in spite of his disfigured countenance, 
the miserable temper of these women world 
snatch the joy from him, before he had even 
learned how sweet it would be to him. 


He had so long bent unrepiningly under this 
domestic thraldom, that he had not the courage 


to stand under its tyranny, nor to break the 


chains. 

There was a very little shame in Mabel’s face, 
when she was aware that Andrew had heard her; 
but none in Judith’s. Indeed there wasa muli- 
cious joy there, as if it would be pleasant to her 
to mar the pleasure which she really believed 
that her brother might fecl at the evident liking 
which Mrs. Manners had for him. 

The old ladies were not bitter from any early 
disappointment of affection. They had not even 
that hackneyed excuse ; for no one had ever 
tried to win hearts whose possession could only 
entail mortification, disappointment and misery 


| upon the unlucky wight who should have beet 


so unfortunate as to have fancied them. They 
were bitter by nature, and they made themselves 
more so, by annoying every one whom they sup- 
posed was in any degree more fortunate or 
better liked than themselves. 

Hence their dislike to Mrs. Manners. On her 
part, there was a feeling of reverent love towards 
Andrew Elliot for his guarding care and strong, 


' almost paternal interest for Julius who was now 


safely sheltered under the roof of the silversmith, 
and liking his occupation and his master, with 
an earnestness and good will that argued well 
for the future. On Elliot’s part, he was greatly 
impressed in favor of the boy. With the old 
ladies, it was different. Julius was the son of 
the woman whom, as the probable wife of their 
brother, they could not abide. 

When Andrew summoned courage to tell 
them the truth, it was Indicrons to see how they 
were affected by the discovery. Judith spoke 
first. 

“And aren’t you ashamed, Andrew, to come 
and tell us this thing when you are so old 

you had taken a wife when you were & youn’ 
man, it wouldn’t have been so bad; for then bes 
were only ugly, but row you are old and ugly 
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too. Set you up with a wife indeed!—I say 
again, I’m ashamed of you.” 

Mabel’s attack was different. 

“ And what do you think of doing with us? 
I suppose when madam comes, that we shall 
have to flit away. Well, we can go to the work- 
house, and no thanks to you either. After we 
have taken care of you for so many years, to be 
turned away in our old age!” 

And thas, day after day, poor old Andrew 
was obliged to hear all that hie sisters chose to 
inflict upon him. At last he mustered courage 
to tell the widow what it was which troubled 
him. 
“Leave them to me,” said she, “I will engage 
to manage them,” and Andrew, weary of the 
many late contests, gladly gave up his responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Manners was a wise and sensible 
woman. She learned enough of the case to 
know that had Andrew possessed a little more 
spirit, he would have ruled his sisters better; or 
at least, that they should not thus have domineer- 
ed over him. She resolved to hold the ascenden- 
cy over them, and yet not by violence either. 

As the wedding day approached, Andrew 
feared some violent outbreak on the part of his 
sisters; and he besought Mrs. Manners to allow 
him to send for an upholsterer, instead of going 
herself to superintend the making of the curtains 
and carpets, but in vain. She would go herself 
and encounter them openly. 

So she went the morning following, and met 
Miss Judith in the hall. “Good morning, Miss 
Elliot,” said Mrs. Manners, ‘‘I have come to 
make my carpets, and hope you and your sister 
will assist me in planning them; they are such 
difficult figures, that I know I cannot do them 
without your help.” 

This was a successfal opening; for Judith, 
proud of being consulted, was quite gracious, 
and showed her into the parlor, where only an 
hour ago, she and Mabel were consulting to keep 
her out altogether. 

Mabel came in with her malicious looking face, 
and beckoned her sister away. The widow got 
up from her low seat, and stepping forward, 
said : 

“O, Miss Mabel, I am so glad you have come, 
I cannot decide about these curtains, and I want 
the benefit of your taste.” 

After all the opinions were given, Mrs. Man- 
ners reversed them all, in favor of her own, and 
that with such tact that they were not at all aware 
that she had differed from them. 

“ Stay to dinner with us,” said both the sisters 
at once, “Julius will beso pleased!” And thus 
entreated, Mrs. Manners staid, and surprised Mr. 
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Elliot when he came in at noon, by her apparition 
at the dinner-table. 

It must not be supposed that she quelled the 
dragons at once. Sometimes the old temper 
would flame out, and they would both throw out 
something even before her, about their brother’s 
choice not being just to their minds ; but gener- 
ally the way in which Mrs. Manners met their 
sneers, would send them away pleased with her 
and with themselves. Mrs. Manners did not 
keep house, nor had she since her husband’s 
death, for a friend of her youthful days, strack 
with pity at her desolate lot, had kindly offered 
her # home. It was not a rich or fashionable 
home, but it was better. It was comfortable, 
pleasant, neat—and moreover, it was ungrudging 
in its hospitality to the widow and her son. Nor 
was the benevolent owner without her reward, 
too; for the sunny temper of mother and 
son brightened and cheered a house, which with- 
out them would have been lonely and dull. The 
transfer of Julias to the house of the silversmith 
had not been effected without many tears on the 
part of the mother and her friend Mrs. Wilmot, 
for he was the life of the dwelling. 

And how would Mrs. Wilmot get along with- 
out her friend? Poor Mrs. Manners felt really 
bad abont leaving her, even to go to a house of 
her own; and she spoke to that effect. 

“ A house of your own, my dear Mary !” said 
Mrs. Wilmot, “ how will it ever be a house of 
your own, with those two old she-dragons hold- 
ing guard over you?” 

“ T have promised Mr. Elliot that I will tame 
the dragons.” 

“And you really expect to do that, Mary! 
Well, you are a bold woman if youdo. For my 
part, I would rather enter the cage of wild beasts 
that Julius read about the other night, than to 
encounter those two old women. But when do 
you leave me, for I must make up my mind whom 
to adopt in your place ?” 

“Don’t adopt another woman, Lizzie! Take 
a man next time. He will not be so ungratefal 
as I am, to leave you alone.” 

Julius, too, feared that his mother would expe- 
rience some difficulty with the dragons, as Mrs. 
Wilmot called them. They had been tolerably 
kind to him; but he could not but see how they 
domineered over his poor old master. 

There came a night of festivity to the inhab- 
itants of Longville. The old pastor, who for so 
many years had ministered to their spiritual 
necessities, was about to receive a token of his 
parishioners’ esteem, in the shape of a donation 
party. As the little village had but one church 
in it, of course the whole town was invited to 
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participate, and people who had not been in any 
company for the last ten years, perhaps, were 
getting up their old fashioned finery, and prepar- 
ing for the pastor’s festival. 

Jadith Elliot declared that for one, she would 
not be such a fool ; and out of sheer opposition, 
Mabel said she would go; and many and various 
were the old brocades and stiff and scanty old 
style Florence silks that she displayed to the 
wondering eyes of Mrs. Manners ; who kindly 
offered her assistance in modernizing the ancient 
relics. Mabel, for once, yielded, merely out of 
spite to her sister; and from two dresses which 
happened to be alike, one of Mabel’s and one 
that she had preserved carefully, as having be- 
longed to her mother,Mrs. Manners manufactured 
a handsome skirt, large and full enough to please 
the modern taste. 

From a short velvet cloak, which had been 
also their mother’s, she selected sufficient to form 
a basque ; and from tho loads of Brussels lace, 
and fringes and cords, she found plenty of trim- 
ming materials. Another set of white laces of a 
superior quality was made over into undersleeves 
and collar, which Mabel, herself, starched and 
ironed with a peculiar finish, such as these mod- 
ern times are unable to imitate. The cap was 
Mrs. Manners’s chefd’euvre, The rich, old 
point lace was of great value, and she arranged 
it beautifully. Those who had never seen Ma- 
bel Elliot in fall dress before, would not have 
believed their eyes when they saw this elegantly 
dressed lady enter the pastor’s rooms that evening. 

Perfectly satisfied with her own appearance, 
sho felt quite gracious, and she accepted her 
brother’s arm (while Mrs. Manners, dressed in a 
simple white dress, was hanging on the other), 
and with a smile on her faded butatill good-look- 
ing face, she really looked passably handsome. 

At least Deacon Hapgood thought so. He 
had liked Mabel when he was a young man; bat 
her proud temper had prevented him from offer- 
ing her his hand. 

Now, as she came into the room, with such a 
gracious smile, he thought that she would look 
well at the head of his table, and he would cer- 
tainly think of it! Aud think of it he did, for 
the next day she yeceived his offer, and I need 
not add that she accepted it. Old as Mabel was, 
aad withered as she looked, she had a heart 
somewhere under the surface, and it came right 
side up on that occasion. Still, I am conscious 
that, as a true relator of: facts, I cannot say that 
there was a great deal of love between the two. 
The deacon needed a wife to keep his household 
in order, and Mabel Elliot would have marricd 
anybody, if she thought she could spite Jadith. 
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Judith was provoked enough that she did not 
go to the party herself. She bad no doubt that 
the deacon would have chosen her had she not 
refused to go; and she kept poor Mabel awake 
all night by telling her of sundry talks which she 
had with the deacon last year, when he half pro- 
posed, but she did not encourage him atall! 

It is a well known fact that joy beautifies even 
an ordinary face. Itdid part of this work for 
poer old Mabel Elliot. It was joy to feel thatshe 
was going to leave Judith ; and yet she thought she 
should miss contradicting her. But never mind, 
she said to herself, there would be plenty of op- 
portunities for that, by-and-by, when the arrange- 
ments were all made, and Judith should coms to 
visit her in her new home. 

Andrew’s obligations to Mary Manners, for be- 
ing the means of Mabel’s marriage, were unbound 
ed. ‘Only do the same with Judith,” said he, 
“and we shall be happy enough. Still, one is 
bettor than two.” And while he was speakivg 
the words, the kindly old man’s heart smotehim, 
for were they not his own sisters ? 

“ Well, well,” said he, “‘ we are none of us per- 
fect ; and I never will say a word against Judith’s 
remaining as long as she pleasce, poor, unhappy 
old girl! Mary’s sweet ways must be a benefit 
to her, I do believe.” 

Mabel was married first. Androw said she 
was the eldest, and should have the right of pre 
cedence. She did not quite relish this compli- 
ment to her years, and she retorted upon him by 
saying, “‘ Yes, age before beauty 1” Andrew did 
not care now. 

A few days after the deacon carried of his 
prize, Andrew and Mrs. Manners were married 
in the little church, by the kind old pastor, who 
blessed the pair with more than his usual ferven- 
cy. He felt that it was really a great thing for 
Andrew Elliot to marry. Hoe had so long bees 
considered as one out of the pale of the holy in- 
stitution, on account of his appearance, that it 
was a pleasure to see him lead up the pleasant: 
looking widow, who looked as if she loved him 
with her whole heart. And so sho did; and as 
he had predicted, she did his sister a great good, 
unconsciously to herself. Sho succeeded in 
smoothing off the rough angles, and what conld 
not be smoothed, she threw the brosd mantle of 
her beautifal element of charity over, and hid 
them as much as possible from the outer world. 
And Andrew, how inexpressibly sweet is life to 
him now! His step is lighter, his countenance 
glows with health and pleasure, his whole soal, 
evidently, has had a renewing from the sweet re- 
lations in which he now stands, all the mom 

sweet, because hitherto unhopod for. 
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CICILY—A BALLAD. 





‘BY WILLIE 8. PABOR. 


Listen how the linnets sing, 
Cicily, love; 
Mounting, each with airy wing, 
Gaily above,’ 
Over the meadow and over the wood, 
Over the valley and over the flood, 
Watch how they fly; 
Warbling their matin song cheery and loud, 
Kissing the crimson that fringes yon cloud 
Up in the sky. 


Watch you where the liltes look, 
Cleily sweet, 
Into the pellucid brook 
Close at their feet; 
Penaile thelr white robes, all girdled with bloom, 
Fair as a bride by the side of her groom, 
Bee how they stand; 
‘Wooing sweet music from Arisl’s group, 
Zephyrs that murmur and sephyrs that droop, 
All through the land. 


Listen how the linnets sing, 
Cicily dear; 
Watch you where the lilies spring, 
White snd so fair; 
Lily and linnet remind me of thee! 
Beauty the one hath and one melody, 
Fairest and free; 
‘The lilies shall be for thy brow to wear, 
‘The linnets shall sing of the love I bear, 
Dearest, for thee. 
ren 
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BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Sixon Ports was an old man, past three- 
soore-and-ten, with a wasted, bended frame, sharp, 
angular features, deeply sunken gray eyes, and 
hair which, from a youthful hue of red, had now 
changed to yellow sear and crisp. He wasa 
miser of the most rigid stamp, and owned more 
property than people generally thought. He con- 
trived to be taxed for only about ten thousand 
dollars, and even at that he swore poverty. 

The only real sunshine that ever entered the 
old man’s soul, beyond his notes and gold, was 
the smile of Lizzie Marshall. She was Simon’s 
niece—the daughter of his only sister. She had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and had lived 
with her miser uncle about ten years. She was 
beautiful creature; kind and gentle; pure and 
loving; with a heart as tender and sensitive as it 
was true and noble. 

“Tut! tut!” the old man uttered, in answer to 
a remark his pretty niecehadmade. ‘ You must 
not think of the fellow. I will not allow it. 
He’s 2 worthless, good-for-nothing scamp, and 
only wants my money |” 
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“You are mistaken there, uncle,” Lizzie re- 
plied, with a flushed face, “for he has begged of 
me to let some other person come and take you 
and your money, and go with him and be his 
wife. He can support a family without help 
from others.” 

“ How can he do it?—the rascal! He has 
no business at all. Aha—he’d get you away 
from me, would he 1—the dog?” 

“But remember, uncle, you bade me do s0.” 

“ Silence! Ididn’t! Ihave got your husband 
all picked out for you. Ha! and here he comes. 
Now mind, Ligzie, this man is the man |” 

As Simon ceased speaking the favored man 
entered the house, His name was Lot Piper. 
He was five-and-forty by the town register, though 
he swore he was young. He was a small, hump- 
backed man, with sandy hair, which stood stiff 
and sparse upon his nut-like head ; his nose sharp 
and hooked; his mouth large, but lips thin ; his 
chin fiat; his cheeks sallow ; cheek-bones prom- 
inent; brow low; and eyes green, small, sharp 
and sunken. He was as miserly as was Simon 
Potts, though not so rich; and in all the town 
he was the only man who flattered Simon, and 
upheld him in his crowding of poor tenants. 

Lot did his business with the old man, and 
then turned to where Lizzie sat by the window. 
He talked with her awhile, and then took leave. 

“Oho, that’s the man, Lizzie,” uttered the old 
man, after his visitor had gone. “And mind 
you, you must marry him, I shan’t take any 
refusal.” 

On the evening of that day, Lizsic Marshall 
threw on her shawl and went out for a walk—so 
she told her uncle. The moon shone bright and 
clear, and the landscape had almost the cleamess 
of mid-day. At a short distance from the old 
cot (Simon occupied the poorest of all his build- 
ings) Lizzie met Alfred Bodwell. She hastened 
towards him when she saw him, and the way in 
which she suffered his arm to encircle her, and 
his lips to preas her own, would seem to indicate 
that she had the utmost confidence in his purity 
of purpose, And so she had. She had loved 
him during many years, as a child, as a maiden, 
and now with the deepest emotion of woman’s 
love. She knew him well, and she loved him 
because she knew him. . 

Alfred was not over four-and-twenty ; tall and 
well formed ; with a face of perfect mould, and in 
every way the real, true man. His love for 
Lizzie was the deep emotion of his nature, based 
on the purest thought and the noblest motive. 

“ Alas!” murmured the maiden, “my uncle 
will never consent. He is set in his purpose, 
and he will not relent. He has been a father to 
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me, and I cannot Gesert him now that he is old 
and infirm.” 

“Bat, my own Lizsie, must you throw away 
the whole happiness of the fatare—must yon sink 
all earthly hopes—just to obey the foolish whim 
of a foolish old man?” 

« Ah, Alfred, the very quality of my soul that 
would make the faithful wife, must bind me to 
my poor old uncle. He would be miserable if I 
were to leave him.” 

“Miserable Y’ returned the youth, with some 
bitterness in his tone. ‘‘O, see what misery he 
makes. Look at the poor old widow Willis: 
Only last week he would have turned her out of 
doors had not a friend given her the paltry sum 
necessary to pay her rent.’”” 

“ And F know who gave that sum,” said the 
girl, looking archly up. 

“Do you?” returned Alfred. 

“ Ay, I do; and F love you for it, Alfred.” 

“ Well, well—let it pass. I only did what 
God gave me to do. And then look at poor old 
Adam Long. He, teo, would have been turned 
out of doors had he not sold some of his farni- 
ture to raise the money to pay into the till of Simon 
Potts. O, what right has he toask the peace and 

joy of one like you only thet he may waste it in 
his folly *” 

“Tt is hard,” returned Lizzie, after some 
thought. “O, how I could bless him if he 
would give his consent. He swears I shall 
marry with Lot Piper. But of course I shall 
not do that.” 

“Let Piper have the money, and let me have 
you. Tell your uncle to cut you off in his will— 
cut you off entirely—and let metake you. Will 
he not do this?” 

“ Not willingly.” 

“Then look ye, Liszie; I will obtain from 
him by stratagem what I cannot obtain by rea- 
son.” This was spoken quickly, and with sud- 
den energy. 

“ What mean you, Alfred ?”’ the maiden asked, 
in surprise. 

“J will tell you; I mean to do what shall be 
for the old man’s benefit, as much as yours or 
mine. I mean to open his heart. Just look: 
At present he only makes misery wherever his 
charity could be of use, and he makes this mis- 
ery for himself as well as for others. He would 
blast my joy for life; crush you beneath the 
weight of lasting torture, and all from mere whim 
and prejudice. Hf I am not mistaken he is 
superstitious 1” . 

« Yes, very.” 

“ He believes im ghosts ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“Then I will give him a lesson. He hes 
some respect for the memory of his father?” 

“Yes. But what mean you, Alfred?” 

“ You will be secret?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“ Then listen: Iam ene of the mest power 
ful ventriloquists in the country. Yon will say 
nothing of this.” 

“TI will not.” 

“Yon do not think it would be wrong ? 

“Of course not, Alfred.” 

Awhile longer the lovers conversed—Alfred 
learned from Liazie some of the peculiarities of 
the old man who had gone, some which he had 
never seen. Simon's father had only been dead 
about six years, having lived to be ninety-three 
years old. He had lived on property of his own: 
and he died without making his will, so this 
property all fell into Simon’s hands, and it 
amounted to near eight thousand dollars. Har- 
ing learned all that the maiden could tell him, 
Alfred bade her good-night, and took his leave. 





It was a dark, drizzly night, and Simon Potts 
sat close up by the fire. The wind sounded 
mournfally as it turned the corners of the old cot, 
and though the season was early autumn, yet the 
fire was comfortable. " 

“Tes an ugly night, aren’t it, Lizzie?” uttered 
the old man, as he listened to the wind. 

But before the girl could answer there came & 
rap upon the door. 

“Hal” uttered Simon, with a fearfal start. 
“It may be robbers!” 

But he was much relieved when he found it 
was only Alfred Bodwell, though he did not re 
ceive the youth with any mark of respect or cor- 
diality. A few remarks were passed upon the 
state of the weather,’ and so on, when Alfred 
thus openly commenced his errand : 

“Mr. Potts, I have come to ask youif youwill 
Dot give me the hand of your beantifal niece !” 

“No, sir!” the old man exclaimed, “I wil 
not.” 

“But,” resumed the youth, “you do not 
realize—” 

“Hold, Alfred Bodwell—I realise enongh! I 
want nothing to do with you.” 

“ But, Simon Potts, suppose I should tell you 
that I had been sent here by a strange dream !” 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” 

“Very well,” returned Alfred, arising from hie 
seat, and moving as though he would leave the 
house. “If you will not listen to me, then! 
have no more to say. The spirit can’t blame me.” 

“ Hold, Alfred Bodvwell! Move not another step 
if you would live!” 
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It is the same voice!” gasped. the youth, 
sinking back into his chair. 

Simon Potts started to his feet like one than- 
der-strack, and then he sank shuddering down 
egain. The voice had come from somewhere—it 
was deep and sepulchral, and strangely trem- 
alous. 

“ What was it?” whispered the miser, moving 

_ Bearer to Liezie. 

“It isa voice Ihave heard before,” Alfred 
said. 

“Ay!” sounded the same unearthly tones 
again, seeming now to come from somewhere 
overhead, “and so hast thou heard it, Simon 
Potts! Do you not know me?” 

“Mercy!” gasped the stricken man. “It is 
my father 1” 7 

“Yes, Simon, I am thy father! O, why hast 
thou thus forced me to leave my resting-place ? 
O, my son! my son!” 

“What does he mean?” whispered Simon, 
springing forward and grasping Alfred by the 
arm. His face was pale, and he shook at every 


joint. 

“T cannot tell. Last night I heard the same 
voice, and it said, ‘ Alfred Bodwell, arise and go 
to my son. Bid him give thee the hand of 
his niece—my grand-daughter—and bid him, too, 
to give back the rent of the Widow Willis, and 
the rent of Adam Long.’” 

“No, no!” cried Simon. 

“Hold, my son!” spoke that voice again, 
more deeply and solemn than before. “ You 
know not yet the tortures ef the hard heart and 
the miserly soul !” 

“Tt is my father’s voice!” the old wretch 
gasped. 

“Fool !” resumed the mystic presence, “ would 
ye question the spirit who has come to save you? 
Go first, yourself, and refund the amounts last 
paid by the poor widow and the old soldier. Go, 
and I will be with thee again and tell thee thy re- 
ward. Neglect to do this, and thy torture shall 
be dreadful. Let Alfred Bodwell be here 
to-morrow evening at this time, and I will appear 
here again. Beware! Farewell!” 

There were a few deep groans, and then all 
was still as death, save the moaning of the wind. 
Alfred arose to leave, and in a few moments 
more the old man and his niece were alone. 
Simon Potts gased for a long while into the fire 
without speaking. Finally he murmured : 

“?Twas his property.” And he spoke no 
more that night. 

On the following day Simon Potts entered the 
humble cot where dwelt the poor widow. 

“Mrs. Willis,” he said, at the same time ex- 
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tending a tea-dollar nete, “‘ when I sent for this 
money I wanted it. You need it new more than 
Ido. Do not refuse it—do not. If you do I 
shall suffer.” 

Tho widow took the proffered note, and for 
some moments she seemed confounded by the 
act. But the deed was plain, and she only 
knew that she should net now have to starve. 
She caught the old man’s. hand, and while the 
tears ran down her cheeks, she murmured : 

“O, God bless you, sir! You will not regret 
this. Bless you, bless you!” 

Simon Potts stopped to hear no more, for he 
was not used to suth kind of talk, and he did not 
know how to answer. Yet there was something 
gitefal in the emotions which followed this 
scene; bat ere he could fally analyze them he 
reached the house where the old revolutionary 
soldier, Adam Long, lived. It was a small, 
poorly-provided cot, and Simon entered without 
knocking, and here he performed the same cere- 
mony as at the widow's. 

Adam Long took the money, and in « tremu- 
lous, surprised tone he asked : 

“Why do ye do this, Simon Potts ¢” 

“ Because I know you need it; and I ought 
to give it to you. Don’t refuse it.” 

“Simon Potts, you are a better man than I 
thought. God bless you for your kindness to me! 
T am poor, very poor.” 

When Simon Potts reached his own cot he was 
buried in deep thought, and but very little was 
said. At the appointed hour Alfred Bodwell 
came. He bade the old man good evening, and 
that wasall. The silence was becoming painful, 
when that same deep, mystic voice came again. 

“Simon, my son, thon hast pleased me mech. 
Thou hast made two glad hearts. Even now 
the poor widow is blessing thee. Thinkest thou 
a blessing was ever traly thine before 1” 

The old man trembled, but he did not speak. 

ie Tell me,” added the voice, “have you no 
reward enough for all you have thus far done ?” 

“Yes, yes!” uttered old Simon, clasping his 
hands and trembling. 

“Then make another glad heart. Look upon 
that gentle being who has been so faithful to you 
these long years past. Can you crush her now! 
O, Simon, you know not the exquisite tertures 
of the hard heart and the miser’s soul! Had I 
left my property to those poor, suffering people 
who need it, I should have been happier than I 
am now. I cannot visit the earth again for the 
space of one year. O, my son, your own days 
are numbered, and the evening of your life is 
drawing toa close. Be wise, and you will be 
happy. God weighs the human soul, and among 
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all the virtues that shine out redeemingly upon 
the angel’s record, none is so bright as charity. 
Farewell !” 

“ Father! Father! Will good in the fature 
wipe out the past ?” 

“Tt will! Farewell!” 

Alfred stopped not long after this; but ina 
few days afterwards he came and asked the old 
man once more for Lizzie’s hand; and he was 
told to take her. 

‘When Liszie was gone Simon Potts became 
lonely and unhappy. He went to Alfred’s 
house and begged that they would let him live 
with them. Of course they could not refuse. 

Rent-day came aronnd again, and Lot Piper 
came to get the list of tenants. But Simon told 
him he need not go any more to collect rents; 
and Lot went away so angry that he never came 
back again. Simon went out himself, and when 
he came to those who could not well pay, he 
freely forgave them the debt, and bade then live 
on, and not worry about him. 

And that night the old man returned to his 
new home literally bowed down beneath the 
weight of his blessings. 

The year passed away, and Simon Potts was 
anew man. He laughed and danced around 
Lizzie’s baby, and of the happy, he was among 
the happiest. He had seen and understood the 
secret of true joy, and he had money enough to 
purchase a great deal of it. 

+ Alfred,” he said, one evening, “is it not 
iust a year since that night ?” 

* Lizzie tossed her baby, and turned away. 

“Rtis!? It was the same deep voice. “Si- 
mon, did I deceive you?” 

“Q, no, no, no!” 

“ Then listen: I and Alfred Bodwell are one 
and the same person |” 

‘As Alfred had thus spoken he had allowed his 
voice to approach gradually until Simon saw the 
Jast word come from his lips. 

A few moments of rank astonishment, and then 
all was understood. 

“ Forgive me,” said the youth, taking the old 
man’s hand. “You now know how I have 
deceived you; but no one else shall ever know 
it while you live. If you are dissatisfied, I will 
pledge myself to pay you back all that the exper- 
iment has cost you, save this noble, gentle wife.” 

“Hold,” cried the old man. “‘ Say no more. 
Should you pay me back, then all this happiness 
would be yours. No, no; I cannot sell it so 
cheaply. Let me live on where I am, and when 
I want to make the exchange I'll let you know. 
But mind, I mast have the whole or nothing; 80 
while you keep Lizzie, you must keep me.” 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 





BY WM. RODERICK LAWBENCE. 





‘The moments past are now beyond recall, 
The fatare we perchanee may never see; 
‘The present, it is ours, and this is all; 
O, let this solemn trath be learned by thee. 
‘Time's golden sands are falling one by one, 
‘The last for us ts moving on its way; 
And soon will glisten in the rising sun, 
‘Whose setting endeth life's evemtfal day. 


Bach moment bears as nearer to the grave, 
‘And may it also bear us nearer heaven! 
Time movetb on, wave follows wave, . 
Soon breaks the lest to fragile mortals given. 
‘Then never let a moment idle pass, 
‘Nor waste the precious hours of life tn vain; 
‘The ands are swiftly falling in the glass, 5 
‘And time when gone can ne’er be curs agai. 
$+ ore 
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BY RALPH TRYON. 





Mr friend, Henry Winters, was always imptl- 
sive, and upon some little points occasionally 
superstitious. Generous, frank and companion- 
able, well educated, the only son of doting p& 
rents, their wealth and position in society gave 
him a ready passport into the circles of fashion. 
But in the midst of his convivial moments, I often 
noticed that a shadow wonld flit across his brow, 
followed by @ momentary abstraction. I sw 
that these seasons became more frequent and 
prolonged. Fearing his friends would observe 
this, and vex him with questions, I contrived to 
be with him almost continually during his leisure 
hours, hoping to be able to shield him from such 
observation, for I was well convinced that he 
was the victim of some real or imaginary sorrow. 

My intimacy from childhood enabled me to do 
this, but for some time I was at a loss how to 
fathom the cause of his intermittent affliction. 
He could not be suffering pecuniary difficulty, 
for his habits did not lead him into extravagance, 
and his resources were ample beyond his desiree. 
After puzzling my mind with a review of all the 
evils I could think of, which mankind are heir 
to, Iconcluded it must be some affair of the 
heart; without, however, being satisfied with my 
conclusion, which I had adopted simply because 
everything else seemed more improbable. 

During « stroll we were taking together one 
afternoon, I broached the subject in a gentle but 
serious manner, telling him how pained T felt a 
the change which I could not fail to notice m 
his conduct, and the want of confidence he for 
the first time displayed since we had pledged our 
boyish friendship to each other. He looked sur- 
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prised and perplexed fora moment, but present- 
Ty assured me that he was not aware of appear 
ing changed to any one, much less to me, and 
wondered what in the world possessed me to 
make such a charge. 

“You may deceive others,” I said, “bat you 
eannot mislead me. Ihave known you too long 
and too well, and do not hesitate to say that some 
real or imaginary trouble is now perplexing you.” 

“Upon my word,” he replied, “you look so 
terribly in earnest, that I fear you will convince 

, against the evidence of my senses, that I am 
indeed miserable, when I was just now thinking 
that I might be excused for considering myself 
ene of the most careless, jolly dogs alive. And 
you really think I am suffering?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“You said real or imaginary trouble ¢” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Now in the name of everything ridiculous, 
what could happen to me, to effect the change 
you have noticed ? if real, that would not have 
been the subject of general comment ; and if sim- 
ply imaginary, how could it seriously affect me ?” 

“ Therein lies the mystery,” I replied ; “but 
there are sorrows hid from human eyes, which 
are sometimes considered exclusively the pro- 
perty of the sufferer, who, when he closes his 
heart against the sympathies of his friends, only 
the more securely locks the demon to his peace 
within.” 

“ Tell me this is all a joke got up on purpose 
to tease me, and I will forgive your accusation.” 

After a prolonged conversation, which it is not 
important to give in detail, and in which he 
avoided giving me direct answers, and conse- 
quently I could derive no satisfaction, I said : 

“ Harry, this trifliag will not avail. To bring 
the matter to a crisis, I ask you bluntly, apon 
the privilege of a sincere friend, are you in love” 

He now laughed natarally and heartily, and I 
needed not his denial to convince me, that I had 
shot wide of the mark upon this point, at least. 

“No, my dear fellow,” he answered ; “I as- 
eure you, upon my word, that I have never seen 
the fair one yet who—” 

He paused, and suddenly I felt my arm com- 
pressed as though in the jaws of a vice. I could 
hardly stifle an exclamation of pain, for his fin- 
gers seemed penetrating the flesh. I turned in- 
stantly to see that Harry was fearfully pale, and 
almost gasping for breath, while his eyes, with a 
glance almost stony, were fixed upon—could it 
be possible—e lady, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman who was just passing. It must have 
been them, or rather her, for they were the only 
persons near us at this moment. 
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“Poor fellow!” I mentally exclaimed ; “this 
is more serious business than J anticipated ; but 
what motive could he have in attempting to de- 
ceive me?” 

As she passed, I only caught a momentary 
glimpse, while she was in the act of letting fall 
her veil; bat I was so astounded with the con- 
duct of my friend, that I could not tell whether 
she was white or black, much less retain her 
features in remembrance. Harry soon recover- 
ed, but was still pale and thoughtful. I did not 
question him, for I now knew that he could not 
avoid an explanation. However, we walked on 
a little way in silence, when he said, abruptly : 

“ Walter, I must leave you. Do not question 
me now, but come to me this evening, and you 
shall know all, whatever the effort may cost me.” 

I was nonplussed. Just as I had made up my 
mind that love had not caused the mischief, and 
while Harry was in the midst of a denial, which 
at least seemed sincere, to be precipitated into 
such an adventure that so completely unmanned 
him—TI could only regard it as a punishment for 
the falsehood just passing from his lips. 

As I entered his apartment that evening, I saw 
him thrust a book hastily aside. It might have 
been “Ovid,” what did I caret I seated myself 
carelessly, and coldly answered his salutation, 
I believe, for he looked surprised and pained, as 
though unprepared for such demeanor on my 
part. After offering me a cigar, which I accept- 
ed, and proceeded very deliberately to light, for 
Ihad nursed myself into the belief that I was 
actually an injured person, he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and looking earnestly at me, said : 

“ Walter, I read your thoughts, and they do 
me injustice, although I cannot much blame you 
after my singular condact this afternoon.” 

I blew out a cloud of smoke in reply. 

“ You are offended with me ?” he said. 

“No,” I unfeelingly replied; “love will one 
day make a fool of me, I suppose, in the course 
of human events.” 

“Love, Walter, I can plead with a true heart, 
not guilty.” 

“ Harry, I believe you,” said I, extending to 
him my hand; “forgive me, for I was vexed 
with you, myself, and everybody, and did you the 
injustice to think that you had attempted to de- 
ceive me with a falsehood. But what then, could 
have been the matter with you to-day?” 

He did not reply immediately, but paced the 
room nervously. During the silence, my eyes 
wandered from him to the table where he had so 
hastily placed the book. A light broke upon 
my mind. Iwas prepared for anything he might 
reveal ; indeed, I felt convinced that he bad been 
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nursing a germ of his boyish superstition, until 
it had, perhaps, conjured up some imaginary 
demon to torment him. The book he had been 
reading was “‘Scott’s Demonology.” 

“Walter,” said he, at length, seating himself 
beside me, “you have a strange penetration for 
one of your years. When you hinted that I was 
suffering from some imaginary trouble to-day, 
you reached my case exactly. I am like that 
man who was haunted by a demon which he 
knew was only imaginary, yet its unreal pres- 
ence pursued him to an untimely grave, in spite 
of his own reason, and the efforts of physicians.” 

“T more than half expected as much,” I re- 
plied, “and knowing your youthful fancies and 
the demons that I was so often compelled to ex- 
orcise, it did not require much penetration on my 
part to arrive at such a conclusion, especially 
when I ascertained that it was no everyday affair 
that had disconcerted you. Pray, what shape 
does this new phantom assume ?” 

“ That of a pair of eyes. Don’t laugh at me, 
Walter. You- have read of the ‘evil eye,’ and 
Jet me assure yon, that if ever such a malignant 
power existed, I have seen it and have been 
made its victim.” 

“Thave heard that there was witchery in a 
woman’s eye,” I said laughingly, “and occa- 
sionally a little malignity when she is angry. 
But for the literal ‘evil eye,’ with all its old 
legendary fascination and lightning influence, it 
will not do for the nineteenth century, notwith- 
standing its partiality for table rappings.” 

“T knew that you would laugh at me, but lis- 
ten, and I will give you the whole story. Some 
time since I attended a concert, but as the music 
was not particularly suited to my taste, and the 
singers rather indifferent ones, I allowed some 
casual remark of friend upon spiritual manifesta- 
tions, to lead me into a train of gloomy reflections, 
in which I reviewed the supernatural terrors of 
my childhood, to the total forgetfulness of the 
place I was in, and the object for which I was 
present. To tell the trath, I had witnessed some 
of those so-called spiritual phenomena that very 
afternoon, and my nerves had not recovered from 
the excitement I had then experienced. How 
Jong I was thus occupied I hardly know, but I 


saw by the programme, when I had partially | 


shaken off these fancies, that the entertainment 
was nearly finished. I was gazing about the 
audience indifferently, when a pair of eyes en- 
countered mine, and I was at once conscious of 
astrange sensation, but it was very far from 
pleasure or admiration. 

“Thad somewhere read of eyes like those, 
but where? It might have been the state, of my 


nerves, or the gloomy mood I had fallen mfe, 
but the traditions of the ‘evil eye’ flashed upon 
my mind in a moment, and I shuddered to think 
that its glance I had always imagined to be such 
as I had just encountered. Again I ventured 
another look, and my blood seemed tarning to 
ice in my veins, so strange was the terrible fas- 
cination I experienced. I determined not to 
turn again in that direction, but curiosity would 
triumph in spite of pradence, and again my eyes 
would wander to those fearful basilisks, which 
seemed sparkling with demon-like malignity and 
exultation. When I returned home that night, 
I became possessed with a foreboding that some 
evil was about to befall me, and all night those 
eyes seemed glaring at me in whatever position 
I placed myself. 

“The next dey I felt somewhat relieved, and 
to obtain some benefit from the fresh air, .pro- 
posed a ride out of town to my mother. It was 
then that frightfal accident occurred which near 
ly cost her life. You remember that the horse 
became unmanageable from fright of a train of 
cars, ran with us, smashed the carriage to atoms, 
half killed my mother, marked me most beaati- 
fally as I was sent like an arrow into a bed of 
small sharp stones, and finished the catastrophe 
by dashing out his own brains against a stone 
post. ven in those moments I thought of the 
eyes, and thanked Heaven it was no worse. 
Twice since then, before to-day, have I acciden- 
tally encountered the same glance, end almost 
immediately afterwards experienced some trou- 
bleor danger. What you will think more strange 
than all, I have no remembrance of her features— 
T only saw hereyes. Now, Walter, what do you 
say to all this ?” 

“T only say, Harry, that unless you are cured 
of this phantasy, in less than three months, you 
will be a confirmed monomaniac.”” 

“And you do not regard the affair seriously t” 

“Only so far as the effect it causes upon you; 
for myself, I can only see a combination of 
events which are liable to happen in everydsy 
life without any supernatural agency. As for the 
eyes, I have no doubt but they belong to some 
fair lady whom we may yet be proud to namber 
among our friends. Be assured of one thing, if 
she is not a myth, and her appearance today 
did not indicate that species, I will find her ont, 
and make her acquaintance, and so shall you, jast 
to cure your folly.” 

Harry shook his head as though he thought 
the thing impossible, and that evening I exhaust 
ed all my rhetoric in attempting to divert bis 
mind from the imagination of impending evil 
which seemed to possess him, bat in vain. 
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Several days passed and nothing unusual hap- 
pened, and I bantered him accordingly, remark- 
ing that his evil-eyed genius had been peculiarly 
lenient in this instance. We were walking to- 
gether about a week afterward, and Harry ap- 
peared to have recovered his usual spirits. We 
had been talking about the mysterious lady to 
whom no clue had yet been discovered, when we 
heard an alarm given, while the clattering hoofs 
and the shouts of the by-standers called our at- 
tention to a carriage which was being madly 
dragged at a fearful spoed, by a pair of powerful 
and affrighted horses. 

Harry’s eyes gleamed with excitement, and I 
knew his generous nature too well not to feel 
assured, that if the occupants were not rescued 
from their perilous position, it would not be for 
the want of aid from his strong arm. I possess- 
ed a cooler temperament, but was prepared in a 
moment to share the danger of the attempt with 
him. Neither of us spoke, for each knew what 
was passing in the mind of the other. Harry, 
with a discretion which I had not given him 
credit for, gained the opposite side of the street, 
thus enabling us, by simultaneous action, each to 
seize a horse at the same instant. 

Meanwhile, in much less time than these lines 
were written, the carriage was upon us; but it 
did not pass before the horses were in the hands 
of those who well understood their natures, 
thongh we were dragged some distance before 
the spirited animals were subdued. We luckily 
escaped without injury, and the danger being 
over, the crowd pressed around with that idle 
curiosity common in such cases; but Harry 
dashed all opposing bodies aside, and was the 
first to open the door. 

We found a gentleman supporting the form of 
a beautiful girl, who, in her insensible state, re- 
sembled some exquisite work of statuary more 
than anything human. I saw Harry regard her 
with a tender interest he hed never before dis- 
played for anything in the form of woman, and 
I could not wonder, for I thought I had never 
before seen features so classically beaatifal. In 
&@ moment, scores of officious hands were offering 
their sympathy in the shape of glasses of water. 
The gentleman whose noble bearing and un- 
ruffed countenance bad strongly prepossessed 
me in his favor, after wringing Harry’s hand in 
silence, tendered to him his fair charge for a few 
moments, while he stepped from the carriage to 
my side, and gave audible expression to his grati- 
tude. After we had exchanged cards, and I had 
given him the address of my friend, Harry was’ 
called upon to relinquish the fair form which be- 


gan to show symptoms of returning. conscious: | 
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ness, to the custedy of her natural protector. 
‘When her eyes at length opened, and the rich 
tint of life was chasing the pallor from her cheek, 
I saw Harry start with surprise and grow pale, 
but instantly checked his emotion, and as he met 
my inquiring look actually blushed like a traant 
schoolboy. I noticed also that the beautiful stran 
ger, when her eyes first opened to meet his ardent 
gaze, seemed to repress an exclamation. 

The whole was plain to my mind in a moment. 
The stately form of the gentleman I had some- 
where seen before. It must have been—they 
certainly were the same persons we met on that 
day when Harry was so strangely agitated. This, 
then, was the lady of the “evil eye,” who had, 
very innocently no doubt, committed such un- 
paralleled mischief. Ah, thought I, and is now 
very likely to be guilty of much more, although 
in a different manner. Harry will no longer 
fear to look upon those dark eyes, but they will 
be, if I mistake not, more dangerous to him than 
ever. Harry and myself were soon again pur- 
suing our way, after having promised to dine 
with our new-friend at his hotel on the next day. 

“Now,” said I, “this adventare will, I hope, 
cure your superstitions infatuation 1” 

“Do not say one word, Walter, she is an an- 
gel, and I have been guilty of the most ridiculous 
folly, that ever entered the brain of man.” 

At the dinner which we enjoyed the next day, 
we learned that our host had passed much of his 
lifo on the beautifal island of Cuba, where he 
had married a Spanish lady of rank, who be- 
queathed to him in the last hour of her life the 
infant Jalia. There, also, had he amassed that 
splendid fortune which he now enjoyed. 

Oar acquaintance did not end here, and Harry 
especially made the most of it. Perhaps in or- 
der to compensate the injustice he had dong such 
brilliant eyes, he allowed them to look into his 
heart and see the image of their mistress enshrin- 
ed there. I was rot surprised some little time 
afterwards, when he told me of their engage- 
ment. Parental authorities had been consulted, 
and everything was arranged for an early mar 
riage, which shortly after was consummated, 

When a brilliant party were overwhelming the 
bride with congratulations and good wishes, I 
took the hand of each and slily said, “ Beware, 
my friends, of the ‘evil eye.’” The words were 
canght by those near me, and I was pressed with 
questions as to my meaning. Thiaking Harry 
happy enough to bear almost anything, I related 
the affair just narrated, and Harry joined in the 
merriment which followed as heartily as the rest. 
I need not add that he was completely cured of 
his visionary fancies. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 

The continued success and remarkable circu- 
lation of this elegant illustrated weekly, is ow- 
ing solely to its intrinsic value and the great 
beauty of its engravings. Richly filled also with 
original and choice miscellaneous reading, it has 
become the favorite fireside journal of a vast 
number of American homes. Its present unri- 
valled circulation (having a weekly issue of 
103,000!) enables the proprietor to beautify it 
with the finest and most expensive illustrations, 
and to make it a very elegant work of art. The 
family circle, to which it is a weekly visitor, mast 
know more of the world, of men of moment, of 
all that is noteworthy and mentionable, than those 
who do not have access to its delightful pages. 

All notable characters, male or female, are 
faithfally depicted in its columns, and when one 
hears or reads of them afterwards they are ena- 
bled to recall the features of the party with in- 
creased interest. The many American cities, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are all being de- 
picted from week to week, peculiar European 
views are regularly introduced, and adventures 
by land and by sea are here recorded and illus- 
trated. In short, Ballou’s Pictorial, is a great 
indirect and most agreeable instructor, whose in- 
fluence for good and intellectual improvement 
can hardly be estimated. 

Read the advertisement on our last inside page 
of the cover, and forward a year’s subscription 
by matt. 

+--+ ___. 

Very Osiieme.—The proprietors of a cem- 
etery in one of the Middle States, say in their 
advortisement, that ‘they would be very happy 
to attend to any one who may wish for a place 
for burial.” Such grave politeness is absolutely 
“killing.” 


Unteve—That, in a neighboring town, when 
@ marriage ceremony was about to be performed, 
and the clergyman desired the parties wishing to 
‘be married to rise up, several spinsters immedi- 
ately arose! 








Enouisn Extravacaner.—At aeale of hunt- 
ing hounds in England, lately, the puppies sold for 
$50 apiece. There are some specimens in this 
country not worth that. 





HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

The subscribers and readers of Battovu’s 
Dortaz Monraty will observe that with the 
present number we have added to our Magazine 
a humorous illustrated department, which will 
be continued each month. These entirely origi- 
nal and laughable matters will be racy and mirth- 
provoking in the extreme; and we know very 
well that it will be to these pages each month, 
that our subscribers will turn first. The contin- 
ued and unequalled success of our “ Dollar Mag- 
azine” has determined us to add to its value and 
interest in every possible manner, and this new 
expense of originating, drawing, and engraving, 
is cheerfally incurred, to keep pace with the 
growing circulation of the work. Baxiou’s 
Dotrar Mowtuty can be bought at all of the 
periodical depots at ten cents per copy; but the 
best way to obtain it, and at the earliest possible 
moment after its issue, is to enclose us one dollar, 
and become a regular subscriber. 





A mops. Onaror.— Mr. President,” said 
an American Demosthenes, “I shall not remain 
silent, sir, while I have a voice that is not dumb 
in this assembly. The gentleman, sir, can ex- 
postulate this matter to any fature time that is 
more suitabler than now. He can talk, sir, of 
the Herculaneum revolutions whereby republics 
is hurled into Antartic regions, and the works of 
centurions refrigerated to ashes; but, sir, we 
can tell him indefatigably, that the consequences 
therefrom, multiplied subterraneonsly by the 
everlasting principles contended for thereby, can 
no more shake this resolution than can the roar 
of Niagara rejuvenate around these walls, or the 
howl of the midnight tempest conflaggerate a 
marble s:atute into ice.” 





For tua Poor.—The city of Paris, during 
the last three years, has paid ten millions of dol- 
lars to the bakers, so as to enable those loafers to 
furnish their wares at reasonable prices. 


+32 +—______ 


American Bratz Socrety.—This society 
intends to explore the United States and place a 
copy of the Scriptures in the hands of every in- 
dividual unable to purchase one. 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 

The world pays a great deal of respect to a 
well-dressed man, and even those oracles of the 
day, the editors, when they record the fact of a 
tidy criminal performing a dishonest action, al- 
‘ways add, in astonishment, “the villain was 
well-dressed!” Now it is idle to talk about pop- 
ular prejudices and popujar fallacies, in the teeth 
of notions that have survived centuries, changes 
of the earth’s surface, revolutions in politics and 
letters, and all sorts of up-rooting tornadoes and 
whirlwinds. There is and must be something in 
this respect for dress, based on an idea. Frivo- 
lous caprices do not so long stand the test of 
time. 

‘The fact is, that dress has a great moral effect 
upon the wearer. The old adage, “fine feathers 
make fine birds,” is certainly susceptible of a 
moral application. Any one who has seen a 
professional actor taken off the stage and set up 
in citizen’s attire, to recite one of his favorite 
parts before a Lyceum audience, must have per- 
ceived a vast difference; Mr. Mallins reciting 
King Lear in a black coat, and Mr. Mullins im- 
personating the same in the robes of royalty, are 
two very different persons. The former is quite 
8 vulgar, commonplace individual ; the latter is 
“every inch a king.” Mullins forgets himself 
before the footlights; he catches glimpses of the 
velvet and gold of his robe, and he rises nearly 
to the height of the inspired poet, whose burning 
thoughts he is called upon to render to the 
audience. 

Perhaps it is not very creditable to poor hu- 
man nature, but it is true for all that, that many 
heroic deeds of valor, “ at the cannon’s mouth,” 
have been performed from a consciousness of 
gold lace, epaulettes and aigulettes. “It wont 
do to disgrace the uniform.” The private, done 
up in cheap, coarse cloth and worsted lace, con- 
scientiously exhibits a sixpence-worth of valor ; 
but the officer must exhibit several dollars-worth 
of heroism to justify the splendor of his appoint- 
ments. What a pitiable spectacle is a moulting 
bird !—just as pitiable is a man who is not well- 
dreased. And by well-dressed let us not be sup- 
posed that we mean expensively dressed, but, 
rather, tastefully and suitably attired. 

The past century, behind us in so many things, 
was far beyond us in this matter of appropriate- 
ness of costume. Different callings were marked 
by distinctive apparel ; and we have often thought 
that one of the objectionable features of our day, 
that of men undertaking things entirely ont of 
their line, and making lamentable failures there- 
by, was a consequence of the abandonment of the 
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distinctive principle of dress. The eternal black 
coat pervades all classes, and so every man thinks 
he can do a little doctoring, a little legal busi- 
ness, and a little law, without any of the proper 
qualifications. A hundred years ago, if an acci- 
dent occurred, you could pick out your doctor in 
the midst of the densest crowd. He stood con- 
fessed by his bush wig, his black coat and smalls, 
and ivory-headed cane. All rascals were known 
by their garb. In the black periwig, the three- 
comered hat, laced scarlet coat, flashy ruffles at 
breast and wrist, buckskin breeches and high 
boots with Rippon spurs, the highwayman stood 
confessed, even if you did not see the handle of 
@ pistol sticking from his pocket. A man could 
always choose the company he liked from the 
dress of his companions. 

Every man showed his colors. The gay gen- 
tleman wore brilliant hues; the serious man a 
sad colored suit. The well-to-do merchant was 
known at a glance; the poet, the philosopher, 
the student were equally distinguished. Now, 
all things are confounded. The man who dresses 
like everybody is apt to think like everybody, 
and loses all his originality. How many mis- 
takes have arisen from all people dressing alike! 
Financiers have been known to conduct them- 
selves like burglars—and railroad conductors 
like executioners. We believe we must go back 
to the old system—every profession and calling 
must have its dress, and then will men act up to 
their professions. Then, when a man wanted to 
change his calling, he would change his dress; 
and the garb he wore would be a perpetual re- 
minder of the duties he had to perform. 





Goop Humor.—A good conscience, good 
digestion, and personal cleanliness, are the ele- 
ments of good humor. A morose person is gen- 
erally one who has done something wrong, or 
has the dyspepsia, or exhibits hydrophobic 
symptoms. 





Potrrenzss.—Lord Byron did not place an 
undue weight on the importance of politeness. 
“Never judge from manners,” said he, “ for I 
once had my pocket picked by the civilest gen- 
tleman I ever met with.” 





Heavy Loss.—The Russians are said to have 
lost, in killed, in and around Sebastopol, 86,000 
men, while 100,000 perished from fatigue and 
sickness. 





Gorra Prrowa.—This article is comingvinto 
universal use. Even the pigeons on the eves are 
gutter perchers. 
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PORK AND BEANS, 

There is a good story in Northall’s “ Before 
and Behind the Curtain,” which will bear repro- 
ducing. Many years ago, when the “Maid of 
Cashmere” was first brought out at the old 
National Theatre, in New York, there were two 
friends engaged in the orchestra. One was but 
an indifferent master of his instrament, the trum- 
pet, and was so weak as to be unable to blow 
a blast sufficiently strong to announce the ap- 
proach of Chopelas, to proclaim the reward for 
the head of the unknown. He was therefore 
under the necessity of applying to his friend, the 
Trombone, to assist him. Now the Trombone 
was inordinately tond of pork and beans, and 
refused to aid the Trumpet unless upon every 
such occasion he would agree to furnish him 
with a supper of his favorite dish. This was 
readily acceded to, and the refectory was applied 
to and farnished the fare. For the first two or 
three nights, all went on very well. At the end 
of that time, the Trumpet began to entertain 
serious views of dissolving the connection with 
the Trombone, and of course cutting off the 
supplies of pork and beans. In a moment of 
rashnese, the Trumpet gave notice to the Trom- 
bone of the annulment of the contract, and es- 
sayed to give the piece of music unaided. Bat 
alas! the first tang-arang was a failure—it was 
too thin. 

“ Pork!” cried the Trumpet to the Trombone, 
and in an instant the two instruments gave forth 
in unison « beautifal tang-arang. 

Just then, the Trombone remembered that 
nothing had been said about “beans,” and sud- 
denly ceased playing. 

“ Beans!” cried the Trumpet. 

* Pork and beans ?” asked the Trombone. 

“Yes,” replied the Trumpet, in frenzy. 

“ Good !” said the Trombone ; “ that’s enough 
—here goes!” And he did go, to the infinite re- 
lief of the trumpet, as well as to the great delight 


of the whole orchestra, who were in the secret. 
———_++-2 +____. 


A Biste Farn.—We do not often associate 
fairs and Bibles together. But at the recent an- 
nual fair in Manchester, England, a little stall 
was opened, and in the course of one day eighty- 
one Bibles and sixty Testaments were sold. 





Orposep To LacEer.—" Men who drink beer 
think beer,” said Dr. Johnson. Perhaps that 
will account for the muddiness of German meta- 
physics. 


Twx Cootres.—The coolies in Havana are 
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SUBURBAN SOREOWS. 
With all our love for the country—and it 
amounts to enthusiasm—we advise no one who 
loves the city dearly, and yet fancies he has s 
taste for raral life, to go forth and pitch his teat 
in the environs, fancying that he is sure to find 
without the city limits a perfect garden of Eden. 
There are drawbacks ta every rustic Paradies. 
Gentlemen who loxuriate on winter pears by s 
city fireside at Christmas, have no adequate ides 
of the trouble of raising them. Duchesse dA» 
goulemes are not necessarily suggestive of borew 
and fire-blight ; nor are Ribstone pippins assoe- 
ated with caterpiilars in the minds of comfort 
able citizens. Yet in the country you will fad 
they go together. The “‘shepherd’s pipe” iss 
pretsy instrament in Arcadian tales, bat in this 
country a-shepherd’s pipe is a short “ dudhee,” 
wafting on the air the fames of rank tobacon 
Eggs are delicious in the thousand shapes thas 
French cookery gives them ; but hens that wont 
lay and will eet are sad trials to one’s patience. 
Cream adds mach to the enjoyment of the coffes 
at Mrs. Haven’s; but breachy cattle, saddled 
with continual damages, do not add much : the 
agremens of your amateur farmer. Then, if you 
live owt of town, you must buy a horee—end if 
you want to know what that means, get Fred. 
Coszene’s “Sparrowgrass Papers,” and reed 
them. The amount of all this gossip, boiled 
down to @ portable moral is this: that every 
phase of life has its trials and troubles, and you 
are sure to mect with them whether you pay 
your taxes in the city or out of it. 
————__, <2  __—_ 

AgcuirgctuRaL ExtravaGancs.—The ms 
nia for building costly houses in New York city 
is said to be subsiding. The rivalry among the 
millionaires in the building of palatial residences 
at one time menaced rainous consequences. The 
most elegant building in New York cost about 
$225,000; and there are at least a dozen, the ag 
gregate cost of which was as many handred 
thousand dollars. This magnificence made both 
natives and foreigners stare. 





‘A Fact.—All horses offered for sale are just 
seven years old. The old Yankee jockey wa 
right when he said “that seven years ago Wa * 
most tremenjious year for colts.” 


A weacruy Pennsrivanrax—cen. C. = 
Reed, of Erie, is said to own property © 
‘value of five millions of dollars. 





let out for eight years by contractors, at $180 2 
head. 


Just so.—Economy is no disgrace; or 
ter living on a little than outliving » gre 
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STREET BEGGARS. 

Nothing strikes a foreigner more forcibly in 

his first visit to this country, than the absence or 
the small number of beggars he sees in our 
great cities. And the farther he proceeds inland 
in his journey, the fewer traces of mendicity 
meet his eye. He sees no robust men extending 
their bronzed hands for charity, because they 
cannot get work ; for here labor is capital. Far 
different is it in the over-populated countries and 
densely packed cities of the Ei continent, 
where the frightful contrasts of unbridled lux- 
ury and indescribable destitution reconcile the 
American, who takes personal cognizance of it, 
to whatever may be the deficiencies of his country 
in the splendor and arts of civilization. Those 
samptuons palaces that he sees about him, those 
miles of marble columns, those splendid pa- 
geants in which royalty and nobility are the 
actors, are too dearly purchased at the cost of 
suffering hamanity. Beggary is the curse of 
Italy ; it is the curse of Spain; and even in 
imperial Paris, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the authorities, it flourishes—if anything so sor- 
did can be said to flourish. 

The street beggars of Paris are the most in- 
genious persons in the world. They possess 
amazing tact, and nicely adapt their manner of 
soliciting alms ,to the character of those they 
address, and the quarters of the city they fre- 
quent. In the Place de la Bastille, when the 
populace throng about the quacks, the tumblers, 
and the itinerant musicians, then the beggars 
reap a harvest. One pretends to be a poor fel- 
low who has lost his sight by the explosion of a 
tine; another, a carpenter, who has lost both 
his arms (they are nicely buttoned up in his sack, 
by the way); another, a tiler, who has lost the 
use of one leg in consequence of falling from an 
eight story roof. Charity is no vain word in 
Paris, nor is credulity an unknown foible; and 
the laboring man, listening to these appeals, dis- 
penses his hard-earned sous, though at a great 
personal sacrifice, and though he himself, if 
work failed him from physical misfortune, would 
eid his miseries by a plunge into the Seine, 
rather than beg his bread in the street. 

In the manufacturing streets of Paris, you 
meet another class of beggars—old men, with 
long, snowy beards and wooden legs; and wo- 
men, surrounded by heaps of ragged, sleeping 
children. The old man takes off his hat with- 
out saying a word, and the woman extends her 
hand silently, with an appealing look. It is this 
sort of pantomime which especially touches the 
sensibilities of the passing operative, whose heart 
is ever open to dramatic appeals. If he has no 
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money, he gives half his loaf of bread—he is‘ as 
generons as he is poor. 

On the boulevards St. Martin and St. Denis, 
mendicity, still dramatic, abandons pantomime 
and takes to speaking parts. Here you are ac- 
costed by a young girl, in a low tremulous tone, 
who begs a few sous fora dying father; farther 
on, 8 tearfal mother solicits the wherewithal to. 
buy a coffin for a dead child; while a sham oper- 
ative will tell you of his having hurt his hand 
while tending a steam engine, of his being too 
much crippled to resume his business, and not 
quite injured enough to be taken care of at the 
hospital. You will find, even, a poet, who s0- 
licits a little help to enable him to finish a work: 
that will eclipse Dante’s Inferno and Milton’s- 
Paradise Lost. It is said that some of these 
beggars own houses, and are vory hard on their 
tenants! 

There are well-dressed beggars, too. There 
is the omnibus-hunter, who haunts the vicinity 
of the Madeleine. She is an elegantly-dressed 
woman, who accosts the most respectable person 
she can find. “ Sir,” says she, “I have forgot- 
ten my purse; and instead of taking a carriage, 
VU ride home in an omnibus. Will you have 
the goodness to,lend me six sous and give me 
your card? I will send the trifle to your address 
immediately.” 

There is literally no end to the ingenuity of 
these begging sharpere; and we most earnestly 
advise those ladies and gentlemen who will pour 
over to the continent the present summer, to be 
on the lookout, and call up all their Yankee 
shrewdness, if they wish to avoid, while sojourn- 
ing in the capital of the world, impositions of 
the grossest kind. 4 





Lapizs’ MeasurEMENT.—We are curious to 
know how many feet in female arithmetic go to 
a mile, because we never met with a lady’s feot 
yet whose shoe was not, to say the very least, 
“a mile too big for her.” 





Swattows.—As a proof of the very valuable 
services rendered by swallows, it is estimated 
that one of these birds will destroy, at a low 


calculation, nine hundred insects per day. 
—_—_—_——- oe 


Cunrovus.—Billiards make a well known rem- 
edy for the blues. The player wields a cue, 
and it makes him a cuer. 

a 

Mergty a Quany.—What’s all the world to 

a man when his wife’s a widow? 
SOU) OO 
Too ravs.—Folly is always in fashion. 
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THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is said to have 
remarked lately to a French officer, “ You and I 
have seen the last war.” We really trust the 
gallant Englishman was right, and we are not 
without hopes, in spite of the large share that 
the belligerent element has in the composition of 
human natore, that the world, East and West, is 
beginning to find out that war is not only an 
unprofitable investment, but a senseless and wan- 
ton waste of blood and treasure; and that the 
pen, the tongue and brain combined, are more 
efficacious instruments in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties than the sword. Certainly 
the sound sense and sound principle of the age 
is against war; the terrible conflicts of the pree- 
ent century have served, not to exaggerate the 
glory of war, but, by contrast, to elevate the 
blessings of peace. 

Yet we live in times so precipitate, so prolific 
of strange events, that it will not do to be too 
hopefal or too certain. At the time of penning 
these lines, the idea of a collision between this 
country and Great Britain, for instance, seems 
to have been dispelled ; but who can tell what a 
day may bring forth? Yet it would seem that 
negotiation might untangle the knot of dispute 
without resort to the sword. In fact, England, 
and her ally, France, are engaged in projects too 
gigantic and promising abroad to think of under- 
taking the hopeless taak of humbling the proud 
flag of this republic. Tired of contending against 
each other, these twin European giants are mov- 
ing side by side to the accomplishment of enter- 
prises similar in character. 

England is extending her colonial possessions 
in Asia, absorbing kingdom after kingdom, rich, 
fertile, and yielding her an abundant harvest of 
Produce and treasure. France has chosen Africa 
for her field of colonial enterprise. The military 
expedition, fitted ont in the last days of Charles 
X. (in 1830), crowned with complete success, 
gave her a foothold on the African continent, 
which she has ever since been improving. Her 
African colonies are in a flourishing condition, 
and the fature promises well for the triumph of 
her arms and arts in that strange continent, 
which has witnessed so many vicissitudes of for- 
tane. The eastern hemisphére seems therefore 
to claim all the attention, all the capital, and all 
the arms of these two great nations. 

We say, therefore, as the United States adhere 
to their policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs, we may expect these two powers will 
forego any idea of interfering with the affairs of 
this continent, as an unprofitable and even ruin- 
ous one. They cannot hope to reap any triumph 
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from a war with this country, onless waged on 
some question upon which our countrymen were 
divided, and divided to the extent of civil war. 
Now we hazard nothing in saying, that public 
sentiment in this country is united and impreg- 
nable upon the absolute necessity of prohibiting 
foreign interference on the soil of the North 
American continent, and its adjacent islands. 
So long as Cuba remains in the possession of a 
power so imbecile as Spain has shown herself 
to be, no authorized attempt will be made to 
plant the Avherican flag on the ramparts of the 
Moro. But let it once be whispered that the 
island were to be transferred to an active Earo- 
pean power, and the whole country would de- 
mand its acquisition, and rise in arms to secure 
it. So with Central America—the American 
sentiment would never sanction the establish- 
ment of any European government on its soil. 

This continent, at least, will be preserved for 
freedom so long as there are stout hands and 
brave hearts to protect it. To the struggling 
masses of Europe we can give our sympathice— 
but not our arms. The law of self-preservation 
dictates this. We must leave the eastern hemi- 
sphere to the influences of the progressive spirit 
of the age, to those of Christianity and educa 
tion, and hope that despotism may be obliterated 
even there. But tho western world belongs to 
freedom; and no foreign despot, however pow- 
erfal, will be allowed to lay a hand on it. 

— tee 

Ratner Arzy.—The New York Sunday 
Times thinks that in a few years the U. S. mails 
will be carried by balloons. There is no lack of 
gas to fill any number of balloons. 





A roueH Quip.—A man named Thornhill 
was recently convicted of stealing two plugs of 
tobacco, in Clark county, Ky., and sentenced to 
two years confinement in the penitentiary. 





Iuportant.—The British ministry triumphed, 
on a motion censuring the abandonment of the 
right to capture an enemy’s goods on board nea 
tral vessels. 


Mr. Ausury.—A practical gardener hss been 
engaged to take charge of ornamenting the private 
grounds in Mount: Auburn with flowers and 
shrubbery. 


Canapa.—The crops of Upper Canada were 
never more promising than now, including 
peaches and apples. 


————_< ___. 
Inanistax AND Barnum.—Iranistan is to be 
sold at auction by the first of September next, 
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JUMPING OFF. 

A very popular amusement in these latter days, 
is that of jumping off a railway train when under 
fall headway. The gymnastic gentleman who 
attempts this sensible feat, is sometimes killed in 


the act, leaving behind him the reputation of 
having committed suicide. It is uncharitable; 


however, to suspect that such is the deliberate 
design of those who resort to this method of dis- 
playing their agility. It is more rational to sup- 
pose that they merely go in for the fan of a con- 
tused face or a broken limb. It is so agreeable 
to limp about on crutches for six months, and to 
receive the condolences of your friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the kind attentions of the mem- 
bers of your family !—and then a scarred fore- 
head and a barked or disjointed nose add so 
much to one’s personal appearance! If you 
imitate the example of the conductor, and jump 
in the direction the train is going, you are not 
so certain of immortality and glory. You may 
escape injury—though if you have not served an 
apprenticeship in a circus, the chances are that 
you will receive some bodily injury. But if you 
wish to “(make assurance doubly sure,” then 
your course through the air must be the reverse 
of that of*the train. If you jump to the rear, 
you will probably break your neck—or, failing 
of that, tumble under the cars, and have both 
your legs cut off. Of course there will have to 
be a subsequent amputation at the hospital ; but 
that will afford you a fine opportunity for testing 
the efficiency of anesthsstic agente—chloroform, 
ether, or snow. As for the loss of your legs, 
that is a matter of secondary importance— 
Palmer’s artificial leg is far superior to the An- 
glesea, is sold very reasonably, and will afford 
you an opportunity of encouraging American 
manafactures. Then, if you choose to wear a 
half military costume, you can easily pass for a 
maimed hero of the Mexican war, or, if suffi- 
ciently advanced in life, for a veteran of 1812. 


But we have not the heart to pursue a vein of 


levity in speaking of what is the crying national 
sin of our day—the headlong velocity which 
characterizes all our movements. In the pursuit 
of gain we are ready to risk everything—happi- 
ness, comfort, life itself. Who will patronize the 
slow and safe steamer, when the fast and unsafe 
steamer leaves port at the same time? What 
horseman is satisfied with a speed short of 2.40% 
How long does the memory of an awfal railroad 
accident, occasioned by a headlong rate of speed, 


endure? We scarcely read the record of one of 


these calamities, unless we have friends or rela- 
tives mutilated or killed by them. We blame 
steamboat captains and railroad conductors for 
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evils for which we ourselves are responsible: 
People talk about the horrors of war; but vol- 
umes might be written on the horrors of peace, 
as we employ it. To die in the military service 
of our country is an honor—to die in consequence 
of our own headlong haste, is a disgrace. We 
talk about ‘fast young men,” but we are all fast 
—men, women and children. Our educational 
system is fast—our eating is fast—we sleep fast 
—we hurry with fearful velocity from the cradle 
to the grave. We crowd the work of contaries 
into a few years, and with all our great and glo- 
rious achievements, we are leaving many sad 
examples to posterity. 

$202 + 

THE ORDER OF THE DAY, 

During the siege of Amiens, the inhabitants 
were forbidden to leave their houses without a 
lantern. That very night a citizen came out 
with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Your lantern !” cried the sentinel. 

* Here it is.” 

“There is no candle in it.” 

“We were not told anything about a candle.” 

The next morning an order was issued that 
no one should go out without a lantern, in which 
there was a candle. In the evening the same 
individual appeared with a candle in his lantern. 

“Where’s your lantern ?” asked the sentinel. 

« Here !” 

“Your candle?” 

“Here!” 

«But it isn’t lighted.” 

“We were not ordered to light our candles. 
Why don’t you tell what you want us to do?” 

The next morning the citizens were forbidden 
to appear without a lantern in which there was a 
lighted candle. 

———— +20 + ____. 

Orriota, PrupEexcs.—A regiment, being on 
the point of leaving a country town in England, 
and having to pass through a wood infested by 
robbers, the mayor insisted on sending an escort 
of three constables to protect them. 


+ ore > 

Puttey powx.—The old U. 8. building, in 
State Street, recently occupied by the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, the corner stone of which was 
laid July 5, 1824. 

+202 +—____. 

New Yorx.—Broadway exhibits the greatest 
activity now in the demolition of old and con- 
struction of new buildings. 

+--+ + ___, 

Dispiay.—Jewellers with plate glass windows 

take great panes to show off their wares. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The Pope has just entered his 65th year, hav- 
ing been born on the 13th of May, 1792. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence, American performers, 
have been successful in London. : 





One fifth of the working population of Great |. 


Britain is engaged in farming. 

The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, com- 
prises 155 acres of land. 

‘The expense of crowning the new emperor of 
Russia is estimated at $2,500,000. 

A copy of the first edition of Shakspeare was 
lately sold at auction in London for over $800. 

The thirteenth volume of Theirs’ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire has been publish- 
“mn aaa imposed at Legh 

‘ive days quarantine ‘are at orn, 
on all vessels arriving from the Levant, and fif- 
teen days if they have sickness on board. 

A Russian squadron, now at Cronstadt, was 
to leave there in May, on a crnise to North 
America, under the command of Admiral War- 
akowitch. 

London and St. Petersburg are now connected 
by telegraph, and a despatch recently passed from 
the former to the latter place, 1700 miles, in a 
second. 

M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has ordered the researches at the 
Acropolis to be resamed. They were discontinued 
in 1840. 

The Empress Eugenie has entered on her thir- 
tieth year. It is a curious coincidence that she 
was born on the anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon the Great. 

The Emperor Napoleon has invited any indus- 
trious Chinese who may be expelled from Cali- 
fornia, to take refuge in Tahiti, where they will 
find a welcome and employment. 

It is said that one hundred clergymen have, 
within a short period, seceded from the ministry 
and communion of the English Church, to ee 
that of Rome—a fact unparalleled since the days 
of Cranmer. 

The waters of the Danube have not been so 
low for the last twenty years as they are at pres- 
ent, and all the commerce of Upper Austria that 
looks to this river as a medium of transporta- 
tion, is completely suspended. 

The London Chronicle, after giving a descrip- 
tion of the late great review of the English ficet 
at Spithesd, says: 

 Qne usefal truth we learn from this review; . 
It shows what wo could but pip nor do.” 

French loyalty and enthusiasm need regula- 
tion. It is for this purpose, we are told in a 
piscard printed in the second arrondissement of 

aris, the collectors will be sent to every house 
to receive the subscription of 25c. for a testimo- 
nial to the Empress and the Imperial Prince. 

There are in Sweden about 2400 noble fami- 
lies, consisting of 11,000 persons of both sexes— 
or one in every 316 of the whole population— 
possessitg landed property estimated at 71,000 
ix dollars (£5,916,666)—an ave: of less 
than $30,000, or £2500 for each family. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are more than six hundred pleces of 
worship ig London. 

With mach regret we learn from Vienna the 
the great basso, Staudigl, has gone mad. 

An imperial decree announces that the Ru 
sian army is to be reduced to a peace establish 
ment. 

Paris is fast becoming a place where no om 
can live anless he is master of a very lange 
fortune. 

The Sultan has sent a maparneent present of 
pearls to Victoria, and jewelled swords and sad- 

les to Napoleon. 

A statue of John Wesley is to be erected, by 
subscription, at his birth-place, Epworth, in 
North Lincolnshire. 

By a late decision of the French government, 
profeesorahipa of agriculture are to be founded 
in all the principal educational establishments of 
France. 

The States of the Duchy of Meiningen have 
just decided that no Jew can be an elector,s 
juryman, @ public fanctionary, an advocate, © 
attorney. 

The pistols which O’Connell used on the o 
casion of his celebrated duel with D’Ester, 
were sold by auction in Limerick, lately, for 27s 

pair. 

The Princess Murat, married to Count Raspo- 
ni of Ravenna, has just had a monument ext 
cuted by the Roman sculptor, Gajassi, to the 
memory of her father, King Joachim. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most git 
leupgiand costly character have just arrived s 
the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present from 
the Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 

The test clothing establishment in the 
world isvthet of M. Godilot, in Paris. He ew 
ploys sixty-six steam sewing machines, and om 
thousand girls. 

The height of Mount Zion is two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean , and about three hen 
dred feet above the valley below. : 

Marsha! Pelissior has been presented with § 
magnificent eword—a Toledo blade—by the 
Spanish officers who were sent out to the Gi- 
mea by their government to witness the opers- 
tions of the Eastern war. 

Three Parisian sculptors are each st work 00 
a bust of the late lame Girardin. Viet 
Hugo in his recent volumes, “Les Contemp 
tions,” has dedicated some beautiful lines to her 
memory. 

Recent experiments at the School of Maske 
ry, Hythe, are said to have demon 
superiority of the English and American 
loading fire-arms over those of continental mar 
ufactare, and particularly the much-praised 
gun of the Prussian infantry. ee 

“Mario” Coutts, the mach talked of inti 
ated, and indefatigable lady, is now q nas 
siding in London, greatly improved b; ag ee 
tric journeying in this country. She has ® Mr. 
a sensible woman, ahd is about to mary goodly 
Ward, of the Board of Trade, a quiet 
youth. 


RECORD GF THE TEMES. 


Record of the Times. 


One of the New York hotels sells $40,000 
worth of wine per annum. e 

In England, during the reign of Henry VIII, 
72,000 thieves were hanged. 

Reynolds’ picture of the “ Strawberry Girl” 
lately brought 2100 guineas at auction. 

‘Two German translations of “ Hiawatha” have 
met with prodigious success. 

Lamartine lost his money by an unfortunate 
speculation in wine. 

The oldest paintings in the world are seven 
frescoes, lately found in Rome. 

The Third Avenue cars, New York, lately took 
2000 in one day. 

Prussia has refused to take any part in @ con- 
vention to regulate the issue of paper money in 
Germany. 

The sum set down in the budget for 1856 of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs for Abd- 
l-Kader and his establishment is 120,000 fr. 

Prince Gortschakoff has announced that large 
quantities of four and biscuit will be Publicly 
sold by government in the kingdom of Poland. 


The constitution adopted by the Mormons pre- 
paratory to asking for the admission of Utah into 
the Union, is very brief and plain, and says noth- 
ing about either polygamy or slavery. 

Among the late arrivals at St. Louis hotels, is 
one that reads, “‘E. Smith and four wives, Salt 
Lake.” The whole party should be rowed up 
Salt River. 

The twentieth year some people say is always 
too cold to raise corn. It was s very cold sea- 
gon in 1816, and so it wasin 1836; and they 
imagine it will be in 1856. 

Hon. James Buchanan, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, was born in Franklin 
county, Pa., April 13, 1791, being therefore in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of collecting 
fands to estsblish a» Female Seminary in the isl- 
and of Hayti. 

The wine sales of one of the New Lork hotels 
mount to forty thousand dollars a year; and 
the bar yields, probably, in gross receipts, about 
as much more; and nearly one half of the ag- 
gregate sum is profit. 

In five months of 1856 there have arrived at 
New Aork 35,345 monlgrante 11,867 Trish, 10,- 
178 Germans, 7757 English. For the same time 
in 1855 the number was 50,049, and in 1854 it 
was 105,944. 

Bearded women have been known in 
age; one was seen at the court of Czar Peter 1., 
in 1724, with a beard of immense length. Mar- 
ear Governess of the Netherlande, had a heavy 





° 

‘The news of recent and important discoveries 
of gold in Freoch Guiana seems to be confirmed, 
ead at last accounts companies of advonturers 
‘were organizing in many parts of France, with 
the intention of proceeding forthwith to the dig- 
gings. 
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The Indias of Florida have recently murder- 
od several white citizens. * 


Prof. Morse’s excellent system of telegraphin, 
has been introduced in France. . 


Sugar, by a new process, is now converted into 
loaves in twenty minutes. 

A hot air locomotive lately made eighty miles 
an hoor on the Jersey Railroad. 

The shops in London are now generally closed 
on Saturday afternoons. y; 

Great Britain is busy in the process of absorb- 
ing nearly all Asia. 

One of the shafts for the steamship Adriatic 
weighed forty tons in the rough. 

Mr. Brougham has written a new play found- 
ed on Miss Bronte’s “ Jane Eyre.” 

Powers, the sculptor, is less than fifty—yet he 
has achieved immortality. a 

Grimm, the German scholar, calls English the 
“universal language.” 3 

A gunmaker at Liverpool has made a rifle to 
be fired four hundred times an hour. 

Jallien has been giving concerts at Liverpool 
with some trumpeters of the Zouaves. 

It has been ascertained that the population of 
Minnesota is 120,000, or more than sufficient to 
justify her admission into the Union. 

During the last four months the sum of $16,- 
000,000 in gold and silver has been shipped from 
England to the East. 

The Viennese police are in a ferment, from the 
extraordinary escape of the Count Orsini (a 
friend of Mazzini’s) from the fortress of Mantua. 

George Bancroft, the historian, is sojourning 
temporarily at St. Louis, engaged in investiga- 
tions connected with revolutionary history. 

Bolivia, in South America, has sent a diplo- 
matic agent to the Holy See. This is the 
time that this repuvlic has established official re- 
lations with the pontificial government. 

The fraternity of Franciscan Monks are about 
erecting a monastery in Allegany, Cattarat 
Co., N. ¥. The work is to be commenced im- 
mediately. So says the Buffalo Express. 

Mrs. Strickland died in Portland, Ct., a short 
time since, at a very advanced » In the 
graveyard where she was buried, she saw the 
first interment, ninety years ago ! 

The audienco in the Opera House in New Or- 
leans recently called out Madame Colson, the 
prima donna, in “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
presented to her a diamond bracelet and brooch 
worth $1000. 


Many slavers have been seen around the coast 
of Upper Guinea, and the brig General Pierce, 
of New York, is at Loando, having been captured 
by the Portuguese government, and condemned 
as aslaver. The captain and crew are in prison, 
awaiting trial. 

The Endicott Tree of Danvers, Mass., and the 
Stayvesant of New York, have a compeer upon 
the bank of Charles River, in Cambridge, Mass., 
equally venerable. It was set by Simon Stone, 
who landed there in 1635, and whose descendants 
have owned the spot ever since, till it was sold 
two years ago to the city for a cemetery. 
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Merry Making. 


Spinsters should remember that Naomi was 
not married till she was 180. 

Laziness, it is said, begins in cobwebs and ends 
in iron chains. 

Did anybody ever hear of 8 woman’s will? 
A woman's will is “I wont.” 

A giddy girl said her head was turned by read- 
ing of the moon’s rotation. 

“T speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
to the jailor. 

“Tm blowed if I do,” as the trumpet said, 
when it was asked to give a tune. 
, Agood housewife hearing Venice Preserved 
highly spoken of, asks for a receipt to make it. 


Unless your wife’s name be Rath, you will be 
of acruel disposition—for you will be Iuth-less. 

“T introduce a bill for the destruction of 
worms,” as the woodpecker said in a stump 
speech. 

Soft soap in some shape pleases all, and, gen- 
erally ing, the more /ye you put into it the 
better. 

‘The thread of conversation is sustained among 
several persons by each knowing when to take a 
stitch in time. 

Metaphors are unsafe weapons in 8 controver- 
sy. They admit of so many applications, that 
the engineer is often “ hoist with his own petard.”” 

Bucur Jpza.—When the mayor of Garratt’s 
daughter lost her canary bird, her father instantly 
ordered all the town gates to be closed. 

Several philosophical gentlemen are puzzling 
themselves to account for the circumstance that 
clams have no legs. 

Lord Brougham once facetiously defined a 
lawyer thus: ‘A learned gentleman, who res- 
cues your estate from your enemies, and keeps it 
himself.” 

A Persian poet saya: “‘ Night comes on when 
the ink-bottle of heaven is overturned.” Another 
calls the evening dew “‘the perspiration of the 
moon.” 

There is only one greater nuisance than a 
trombone player who performs “after tea,” and 
that is a trombone player who performs “before 
breakfast.” 

An independent man is said to be one who 
can live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave 
himself with brown soap and cold water without 
a mirror. 

A clergyman was censuring a young lady for 
tightlacing. ‘ Why,” returned the mise, yon 
would certainly not recommend loose habits to 
your parishioners.” The clergyman smiled. 

Mrs. Kinzie, in her work on the early times of 
the Northwest, states that the Indians say that 
the first white man that settled at Chicago was a 
negro! 

A club of unmarried men recently gave a ball 
in Washington, and called themselves “The 
Merry Bachelors.” 3ferry bachelors! O, pshaw, 
don’t talk nonsense! You might as well say a 
skeleton is merry, because it grins! It wont do. 





MERRY MAKING. 


‘What is never an alderman’s motto? Dinner 
forget. 

When does a ship commit a crime? Whea 
she forges a head. 

Can a watch fitted with a second hand be call- 
ed a second-hand watch. 

The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but s 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 

Fences operate in two ways = Tf good, they 
are a defence ; if poor, they are an offence. 

Whee is charity like a top? When it begins 
to hum. 

To what particular feature of the face should 
we attribute longevity? To the nostrils—for 
they dilate. 

2 man in Kentucky was so enormously big, 
that when. he died it took two clergymen and s 
boy to preach his faneral sermon. 

An old maid was once asked to subscribe for 
a newspaper. She answered, ‘‘No, I always 
make my own news.” 

A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lays ont to catch sparks, but does not always 
succeed in lighting up a match. 

“What can we do for Italy?”” Louis Napoleca 
puts this question, and ich makes this an 
swer: “Take your leg out of the boot!” 

Why is a man who gets knocked down at an 
election like the world we inhabit? Because he 
is “ flattened at the polls.” 

What is the difference between  popalar 
spring dish and a man with the eo? One is 
a baked shad and the other is shaked bad. 


‘We see it stated in some of the papers that 
one of the parties—we forget which one—is 
“changing front.” If they should all of them 
change all over it wouldn’t hurt them any. 

Mr. —, of the eating house, lost a customer 
the other day because a waiter called out “ Hurry 
op the boiled Indian!” To hi the Indian, 

ter cooking him, he thought was adding tyran- 
ny to barbarism. 

There is a paper printed in Arkansas on & 
cheese press. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it does not throw off sheets quite as rapidly #8 8 
flea-bitten lodger in a cheap hotel, or one of Hoe’s 
six cylinder presses. 

« Zounds, fellow !” exclaimed a cholerie old 
gentleman .to a very p atic _matter-0! 
person, ‘I shall go out of my wits.” “ Well, 
you wont have far to go,” said the phlegmatic 
man. 

One of our most fashionable bakers, upon be 
ing shown a specimen of the bread tree, re) 

it with scorn, saying, contemptuously, “Call chat 
bread on Pshaw! Why, there’s no alum in itt 


It is beantifal to behold at the wedding the 
sorrow-stricken air of the parent as he “gives 
the bride away 7 en you know that fo ie 
last ten years he has been trying 
her off tis hands. ° 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word; f a 
with spirit, to speak with spirit, means only 
act rashly and to act indiscreetly. An able mat 
shows his spirit by gentle words and resolate 
tions ; he is neither hot nor timid. 
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THE BRAUTY OF TROLHETTA, AND HER PERILS. 





BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


Tum river Gotha in Sweden connects the mag- 
nificent inland sea, denominated Wenner, with 
+ the North Sea, or rather the Skaggreack, which 
ft joins near the town of Gottenburg. This 
stream, valuable as a means of easy communi- 
cation, possesses little attraction in point of 
seenery, flowing as it does through a monotonous 
and comparatively barren country. Perhaps we 
should never hear of the Gotha, if it was not 
interrupted by the celebrated Trolhetta Falls, 
situated not far from Lake Wenner. Situated 
close by the falls 1s the village of Trolhetta, 
containing a population of one thousand per- 
sone, many of whom find employment and con- 
sequent subsistence in the busy little sawmills 
which are built close to the edge of the stream, 
and overhanging the cataract in picturesque and 
startling positions. The continued industry of 
these mills is secured by an unbroken supply of 
timber provided by the northern and western 
ceasts of the Wenner, transported across the 
iake by sloops and schooners, and finally brought 
to Trolhestta through the famous canal of the 
same name—en improvement planned and car- 
ted into effect by Charles the Twelfth. From 
this village the wood in a new form is taken on 
the canal past the rapids, and down to the 
debeuchure of the Gotha, whence it is transmitted 
ea the commerce of the country directs, 

But we have to do less with the wood than 
with the sawmills, or rather still, with the owner 
of a portion of them. Olef Sehoning was the 
bappicet man in Trothatte, He ate unfailingly 
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his four regular meals daily, he drank his beer 
with unrivalted gusto, and smoked his pipe in a 
state of complacency and quietude which many 
a richer and better man might have envied ; and 
the indisputable exeellence and superior wealth 
of Olof was celebrated throughont the region. 
It would not be easy to reckon the little arable 
patches whereof he claimed proprietorship, 
though it could be done with suitable pains- 
taking, as well as to measure the corn and barley 
and potatoes, which, notwithstanding they grew 
in broken and limited localities, made a very fair 
aggregate Neither will we enumerate his mills 
or give a hint at their probable value, lest the 
stupendous result should seem scarcely credible 
to those who appreciate the difficulties a sawyer 
must surmount in attaining a competency, an 
actual fortane in the furniture of his vocation, 
and lest, on the other hand, it might be super- 
ciHiously contemned by sach persons as are s¢- 
customed to compute their wealth in broad 
columns, 

Olof sustained es unpretending a style of liv- 
ing as his less prosperous neighbors, unless, 
perhaps, his house was somewhat larger than 
theirs, and surrounded by a greater number of 
granaries and offices, while the servants were as 
numerous as the necessities of the establishment 
demanded. In his own proper domicile, so far 
ashe had the control, were the same ruderess 
and simplicity everywhere found among the la- 
boring classes. Plenty and cleanliness were in 
their estimation the highest advantages asso- 
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ciated with wealth, and it abundantly satisfied 
his notions of display to sce his cottages in their 
bright coat of red paint contrasting pleasantly 
with the verdure on the overgrown roofs, and 
within to find no stains on the deal boards or 
ceiling, and walls scoured to a marvellous pitch 
of whiteness, and to crample beneath his feet 
the newly-gathered fir-twigs and leaves which 
strewed the immaculate fioor. 

Olof had experienced one great sorrow which 
was evidently sufficient for his spiritual disci- 
pline, since he was not likely wholly to outlive 
its effect upon his heart. Despite his joviality 
and content, he did not cease to remember in 
long hours of abstracted thought his faithful, 
loving wife, the mother of his sweet, laughing 
girl. She had been dead years, and his little 
Edna had grown almost to womanhood. Olof 
did not attempt to contract a second marriage, 
but remained at ease beneath the housewifely 
rale of his maiden sister. Miss Margaret Scho- 
ning was plump and good-natured, in spite of 
her decision. She had come to her brother 
when she heard of his affliction, taking a final 
leave of the social attractions of Gottenburg, in 
which city she was living, with some pretensions 
to fashion, on a small legacy. It was better, in 
her opinion, to care for Olof and her niece, and 
to look after the housekeeping, than to spend a 
life in idleness. Accordingly, she relinquished 
her meagre gentility and two or three “ pros- 
pects,” of which most single ladies have several, 
and arrived in a state of bustling importance by 
virtue of her self-denial—a state she never quite 
escaped from—at Trolhztta. 

Miss Margaret would have found. her new 
home dull and coarse, when contrasted with her 
Gottenburg experience of pleasure and refine- 
ment, if the beautiful little Edna had not won 
her whole heart and absorbed her interest imme- 
diately. The sweet, gay child, with skin of 
snow, heavenly blue eyes and luxuriant golden 
curls, diffused about her a cheer like very sun- 
shine; and whether she danced on the fir leaves, 
or learned to sew, or conned her lesson, or 
skipped along the streets, she was always the 
same in loveliness. Miss Margaret was ready to 
die for her, but there being no fitting occasion 
for the display of such a proof of attachment, 
she could only devote her life to caring for the 
rosebud, and she had her reward in seeing it en- 
large and open into a flower which verified its 
early promise of perfection. 

‘While Edna was no higher than her aunt’s 
shoulder, she was allowed to go to the mills as 
often as she chose, where she talked with her 
father in his intervals of labor, watched the un- 
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tiring saws, played with the moist, fragrant 
wood, and where, above all, she could see the 
farious Gotha leaping, surging and boiling in ite 
descent over the Trolhstt» rocks. For hours 
together, she would stand lookimg from the win- 
dow of the mill, listening to the unceasing rush 
of the waters, pleasing hersclf with sparkling, 
broken fancies and meditations, such as Miss 
Margaret never told her, and such as she had 
never read in books. She must have heard 
them frorh the water spirits. 

One day when she went down to the mill, she 
found a stranger there. He was already at 
work, and her father was teaching him how the 
labor should be performed. He was still young, 
scarcely arrived at his full stature, but he was 
strong, vigorous and capable, and Edna very 
mech admired his agility, his coal black hair 
which the red cap did not entirely conceal, and 
his dark, shining eyes, which were not slow in 
sending beaming, inquiring glances towards her. 

Aleck Thune, for that was the name of the 
siranger, was a Norwegian ; and, more restless 
and ambitious than his brothers, who cared for 
nothing more exciting than the cultivation of 
their little farms lying far away to the north- 
ward, he had left his home, and after s series of 
ordinary adventures, had arrived at Carlstadt. 
There he heard of Gottenburg, then in a 
specially prosperous condition, and determined 
to go thither to seek his fortune. He crossed 
the Wenner with a cargo of timber and came to 
Trolhetta. The beautiful falls attracted his at- 
tention. He must stop to see them and to hear 
their deep, roaring voice. He must find rare 
and difficult paths alone to the stream, and gain 
by dangerous passes and the aid of tough and 
stinted trees, those high, overhanging projeetions 
from which he could look down into the wildest 
eddies, the maddest rush of the waters. Aleck 
found in his climbing the greatest exhilaration. 
Full of daring and hope, he sat down on the 
sloping edge of the precipice and devised plans 
for his emolument at Gotéenburg. Then he be- 
thought himself of his slender, hoarded supply 
of silver, upon which he relied to take him to 
that city, and he took it out from his bosom and 
spread it in his hand to count it over. O, 
horror! He was slipping forward—could nothing 
savehim? He madea desperate elutch at the 
rocky point beside him; it did not break, and 
another effort carried’him up to a place of se- 
curity. But the silvar—that tinkled along down 
the crag and parting the black waters, com- 
menced its perpeteal whirl in the stupendous 
basin which contained them. Aleck caught his 
breath and looked after his falling treasure. 
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. That money was my nestegg, and a pretty 
nest it lies in now. But I'll not leave it. The 
window of yonder mill cleverly overlooks my 
possessions, and perhaps the owner will hire me 
—who knows?” And thus talking and singing 
to support his courage, Aleck made the best of 
his way to test this last seeming possibility. 

In less than an hour, he was tugging at the 
heavy timber in the mill. Otof despised the 
Norwegians, but his objection to having « ser- 
vant of that nation was overcome by Aleck’s 
truthful story of misfortune, his clear, honest 
eye, and a strong arm. And Olof had that very 
day said to himself: ‘I am growing old, and I 
‘will no longer work as Thave done. I will have 
another good lad to help me. It is enough for 
me to overlook so many fellows and give a lift 
at a beam now and then.” 

Aleck moved the logs and waited for the saw 
to ent them several hours, and he’ was already 
tired of the confinement. Surely this, day in 
and out, wonld be no better than digging po- 
tatoes ; it was even worse, for the blue sky was 
quité hidden by the black roof. Aleck was for- 
lorn and sighed, not for home, but for Gotten- 
barg, and resolved with new determination to go 
there as soon as he coald earn money enough. 
At that moment, something bright @attered be- 
fore his vision. He looked eagerly and saw 
such a beautiful, airy figure, that he thought an 
angel had been sent to console him ; bus it was 
only a young girl, who embraced and kissed 
Olof before she perceived that he was not alone. 
She gave Aleck a pleasant greeting and stayed’ 
to see him work, and after a while she ventured 
to talk with him, and then she laughed very 
much at his bad Swedish. She offered timidly 
to teach him a better pronunciation. Aleck did 
not work late on that day, but went with Olof 
and Edna to the house before teatime. Miss 
Margaret received him graciously. Edna con- 
tinued to talk to him, and before he fell asleep 
that night, he thought perhaps he should always 
live at Trolbsetta. 

Olof in a few days so appreciated his able as- 
sistant, that he would not have exchanged him 
for the best Swede he knew. The lovely Edna 
could not part with her companion, and the 
communicative Miss Margaret set a high value 
on a good listener ; and the pleasant pictures of 
Gottendurg produced from the storehouse of her 
memory made the passing gratification of the 
young people, but occasioned no emotion of 
longing discontent-in the breast of Aleck. Only 
Edna, sometimes, enraptured with descriptions 
of the theatre and parties, handsome shops and 
the fine English residents, would exclaim : 
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“TY will yet stay a while in Gottenbarg.” 

“ And go from us?” Aleck would say, sadly, 

“ Perhapagyou would go also 1” 

“T might do that,” said he. 

« And I will stay there long enongh,” said the 
gay Edna, “to learn English tolerably well, and 
get me some foreign dresses which will last me 
a lifetime for my best, just like Aunt Margaret’s, 
And you will have saved money enongh then, so 
that you could go with mc and keep me out of 
harm, and maybe study with a learned professor, 
and afterwards rise very high in life.” 

“YT never wish to be higher,” said Aleck, 
“than on the black rocks above the- mill, with 
you for my wise little professor. I know a great 
many things and Swedish perfectly already.” 

“No, indeed—no!” exclaimed the laughing 
girl, “Your speaking is full of faults. You 
would not be thought at all intelligent among 
Gottenburg gentlemen.” 

Aleck did not relish that compliment—and it 
was but fair to say it was quite unjust, since his 
mind was as active and retentive as could be de- 
sired—and he set off for the mill in bad humor, 
and commenced working. But'Edna was in a 
provoking mood, and she followed Aleck, not to 
ask his‘pardon, but to tease him still further, 
that she might see his eyes grow black and 
flash, and his cheeks become red. As soon as 
she had exhausted every topic of disagreement 
which her invention very unamiably consented to 
supply, she said to herself: 

“Now before I go to the honse, I will give 
him one good fright, and that will vex him 
more; then it will be so nice to make it all up 
after dinner, and watch his eyes turn to a soft, 
deep brown again, while I oblige him to laugh 
and coax him to tell a pretty story about the 
north land.” 

Edna followed the suggestions of her naughty 
spirit, and stole out to the end of the old mill, 
where there was a ruinous balcony overhanging 
the stream. The rnde balustrade was decayed, 
and the place was considered quite unsafe by 
Aleck, who had given Edna many a caution. 

“In mercy come back, or you are lost!” 
shouted he, as he saw her go to the extreme end 
and lean against the insecure railing in defiance. 

His cry of distress only excited her perverse 
daring, and she bent over the rotten support, and 
letting the wind toss her sunny ringlets in the 
light, looked back with a gay, mocking laugh. 
It was but for an instant, however, for the old 
railing broke beneath the weight of hor swaying 
motion, and she went helplessly down into the 
deep and terrible water. Only a shrill scream 
lingered in the air behind her. 
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A bound and a plunge, and Aleck had made 
the dangerous descent into the Gotha in time to 
dash forward and catch the imprugent girl be- 
fore she was thrown against the rocks. Then’ 
by almost miraculous strength he combeted the 
farious eddies, and gained a huge mass of gran- 
ite in the middle of the river. 

The fright and sudden bath completely ban: 
ished the naughtineas from Edna’s heart and 
dispelled Aleck’s irritations, and there succeeded 
ag pretty a reconciliation-scene as one would 
wish to describe. So thought an English trav- 
eller, who stood on the nearest bank in an atti- 
tude of affected superiority, with foppish dress 
and a ferocions disposition of hair. He vowed 
he would gladly sit on the worst looking rock in 
the Gotha, with a beantifal.girl to kiss his hand 
like that, if—there were only a bridge to the 
shore. Meanwhile the crowd rapidly increased, 
as the news of the strange exposure ran through 
the village. Olof was the only man whose ac- 
tions were more energetic than his words. After 
repeated efforts, he succeeded in throwing a 
rope to Aleck, who fastened it about a corner of 
the rock and called for another. The second fol- 
lowed shortly. This Aleck tied about his body, 
and securely holding his charge and clinging 
tp the first rope, was drawn to the shore. 

All rushed forward to receive them, and the 
Englishman pushing aside the others, even Misa 
Margaret and Olof, with an insolent freedom at- 
tempted to take Edna from Aleck, who still 
aupported her. She shrank back, and Aleck 
motioned him away. But the stranger, uttering 
some mawkish compliment, the meaning of 
which was sufficiently evident to the bystander, 
by his tone and the expression of his features, 
persisted in his rudeness, and with insulting fa- 
miliarity insinuated his arm about the waist of 
the dripping girl who, terrified, clang to her pre- 
server. The light kindled im Aleck’s eye, and 
ageming to concentrate his entire muscular fores, 
in his right arm, with one stroke he laid the in- 
trader on the ground. 

“Rightly served! So much for his impu- 
dence !”’ said the spectators. 

Incited by the popular approval, Aleck was 
disposed to add some further token of his dis- 
pleasure to that already applied to the person of 
the stranger, who was hastening to recover his 
footing and dignity. But Olof securing his’ 
danghter, bade his household follow him home- 
ward, and strode on with such rapid steps, that 
Aleck had only time to shake defiance at his ad- 
versary With his clenched fists. As the stranger 
was sufficiently valorons in this pantomimic war- 
fare against a retreating foe, the contest on his 


part was quite vigorous and edifying te beheld. 
—In a little while Edua became a tall young 
lady, and no longer went to the mill to play. 
Aleck also grew large and handsome, and almost 
every day contrived to gain time for a dolightfal 
walk with his master’s daughter in some of the 
wild paths about their romantic home. They 
professed to study botany under Miss Margaret's 
guidance, and to.go abroad for specimens; but 
the flowers they might chance to find mow fre- 
quently adorned Edna’s carls than a herbariom, 
and the students appeared to be better satisfied 
with sitting side by side on the barren rocka 
overlooking the Gotha, than with laborious 
searching in moist and sunny nooks for illas 
trations of their favorite science. 

They were on the topmost crag one day, 
looking alternately at the prospect and in each 
other’s eyes. All were very fine. 

“Don’t go so near the edge,” said Aleck. 
“ There’s where I had the good luck to lose my: 
money once, but it isn’t worth your while to go 
after it.” 

“T aball not fall,” replied Edna, “I wish 
only to reach that extraordinary glistening peb- 
ble. If wedo not carry some curiosity home, 
Aunt Margaret will charge us with sloth and 
carelessness, as she did yesterday.” 

But Edna did not caleulate wpon the time 
worn smoothness of the rock, ad she com- 
menced,the terrible slippimg which her compan. 
ion had once tried before her. Aleck sprang & 
save her and caught ber dresa. Bat he also was 
too near the brink, and for an instant it seemed 
doubtful if he could recover himself, much more, 
the burden which drew him downward. Is was 
a moment of silence, suspense and agony. Aa 
arm less strong, nerve leas determined than 
the young sawyer’s, would have lost all. It wae 
& close conflict with certain destruction, but 
Aleck won the victory, and he presently stood 
ata safe distance from the precipice, pele and 
trembling, and clasping to his heart his pal- 
pitating prize. 

“T once lost my entire fortune over thet dan- 
gerous rodk,” said he; “if I hed there parted 
with my all again, I should have taken up BY 
abode with my treasures in the bleck whi 
beneath.” ; 

‘His words brought the bright coler and smiles 
into Edna’s face, and as the echo of their impss- 
sioned utterance fall on Aleck’s ear, the blood, ia 
compensation for its. temporary absence, rashod 
in crimson floods to hie neat ee oS 
wonted gladness lit his eye. He 
acm within his own and went directly home 
They were so engrossed with plensanter 
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that neither remembered to acquaint Miss Mar- 
garet with the particulars of their perilous ad- 
venture. But nothing on a hill-top can remain 
unknown, and Olof had seen the whole from the 
window of the mill. 

On that very evening Olof consulted with his 
sister respecting the means by which he might 
best testify his sense of Aleck’s repeated ser- 
vices that had so happily resulted in the con- 
tinued felicity of his household. The gratitude 
of O18 was unbounded, and he stadied how to 
reward Edna’s preserver. Miss Margaret’s eyes 
éwinkled with delight in anticipation of more 
than possibilities, and she blushed slightly, being 
# sensible maiden lady, as she somewhat diffusely 
hinted at a wedding which would probably be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Olof’s blank astonishment, as he gradually 
comprehended his sister’s drift, grew into tow- 
ering indignation when her proposition stood 
clearly before him, and he marched up and down 
the room scattering the fragrant fir-bads in every 
direction by his violent footsteps. 

“A daughter of mine,” he exclaimed, “ shall 
never marry a detestable Norwegian. I hate the 
whole race, and so did my father. A good 
Swede always hates them—the Norway men.” 

“Bat—but,” said Miss Margaret, trying to 
make prompt headway againet a torrent of pa- 
triotic invectives which she foresaw, “ Aleck 
has always obtained your approval, and you 
certainly have no personal dislike to him.” 

“To be sare Ihave. Aint he a Norwegian, 
Fi like to know? and isn’t that sufficient *” 
said Olof, tossing a shower of evergreen leaves 
towards the ceiling. 

“ But Edna is so much attached to him—more 
than to any one else in the world,” said his sis- 
ter, making a bold push forward in the affair. 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Olof, contemptaously. 
“TI wonder if she isn’t my daughter, and born in 
Sweden, too!” 

At length Olof left the fir-twigs in peace, and 
sitting down, half succeeded in persuading his 
sister that the match which she had proposed 
was wholly absurd and inadmissible, assured 
her that he would fully compensate Aleck for 
his gallafit behaviour, and advised, to prevent 
the growth of an incipient regard, that Edna be 
sent to their old friends in Gottenburg, where 
she might find some amusements and pick up a 
few accomplishments. He requested, also, that 
the direction of everything should be left to 
him ; and as he was absolate in his hoasehold, 
his sister dutifally and submissively acquiesced. 

In two hours, he had made a bargain with 
Aleck, confirmed by papers, signatures and wit- 
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nesses, by which the young man was to con- 
tinue in his service during the two following 
years, and was then to receive certain unusual 
advantages that woald lay a broad foundation 
for a fortane large enough to satisfy any ambi- 
tion instracted by Trolhstta customs. Aleck 
was in raptares, for he viewed this distinction, 
which his master hed bound himself to confer, as 
a certain stepping-stone to the attainment of his 
dearest wish. The obligation seemed to be 
wholly on his side, and he forgot that Olof ot 
his family were at all indebted to him. But he 
Was greatly taken aback when he soon learned 
that in less than a week Edna would be carried 
by her father to Gottenburg. 

“Yon know, Aleck, that you are to go with 
me there,” said Edna, with her sweetest blushes 
and smiles. “Iam sure you haveecarned money 
enough to make it possible for you to do all 
those great things we use to talk about, and 
many others beside.” 

“Thave money which I could use, yet I can- 
hotgo.” And Aleck gloomily and even angrily 
explained the terms of his recent engagement. 

He was not withoat penetration, and he,re~ 
membered a remark of Otof’s which convi 
him that the present position of affairs was b’ 
no means accidental. But he had too much 
eense to thtow away, through petulance or im- 
pulse, a certain chance of ultimate prosperity ; 
and hoping for the best, re determined to abide 
strictly by the terms of the bond and remain at 
Trolhetta, as the paper required. If he could 
only have one more conversation with Edna, he 
would be satisfied ; but this opportanity strange- 
ly enough did not occur, and he was forced to 
part from her, receiving sach of her 
affection as her tears and Lenton ne the 
last moment might afford. © 

It is not our purpose to follow our beauteots 
heroine to Gottenburg, where, introduced by her 
father’s relative into respectable society, she was 
directly a cynosure of popularity and admira- 
tion. Olof soon came back with letters. Theré 
was, indeed, no limit to the letters which fol- 
lowed each other home, and which for artlessness 
and refreshing unconsciousness, might have 
compared favorably with those of Miss Harriet 
Byron. There were the patties and the theatre 
and the various expected excitements, and thers 
was a handsome merchant who greatly admired 
her, and an ugly coant who was at her feet, and 
alanded proprietor who was ready to die for het 
on any imperative occasion, arid beside, her Eng- 
lish teacher who was more devoted and disagree- 
able than all the rest. She soon became weary 
of repelling peopte who would not retire, and of 
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making conqnests whose value was nothing to 
her, and at the end of half a year, having seen 
everything worthy of attention, and taken as 
many lessons in English as she could endure 
from her pretentious instructor, she petitioned 
er leave to return home. And Olof by that 
time was only too ; lad to grant it, and went for 
her with astonishing alacrity. Of course she 
brought with her the foreign dresses ang im- 
proved manners and a world of sunshine, and 
nothing could be more joyful than was all Trol- 
hetta on her arrival. So at least thought 
Aleck, yet I am not sare that all the villagers 
knew precisely when she returned. 

Edna resumed her former habits and occupa 
tions, as if she never meant again to resign them, 
and it supplied employment and happiness for 
weeks to tell Aleck all that she had seen and 
earned in her absence. She had also to visit 
her numerous proteges, poor people in the vicini- 
ty, who had missed her beautiful countenance 
more than the charities which she was accus- 
tomed to afford them, since her place had been 
wel] filled p,ihe thoughtfal Miss Margaret, 

. A poor lame woman lived in a secluded spot, 
gine from the thickly settled parts of Trol- 

ta, and thither Edna went often, accompanied 
byta servant carrying supplies of food and other 
necessities. One day she made her visit in un- 
usual haste, for her father had been crippled by 
some injury received in the mill, and was tempo- 
rarily confiued to the house, and she shortened 
her absenee to contribute to his entertainment. 
She was expected in time for dinner, and Olof, 
Margarét and Aleck were waiting, when the ser- 
vant, whe had accompanjed her, breathless and 
terrified burst into the room. Her story was 
told in She was returning with Miss 
Edna, when a carriole met them, containing a 
man, who, Miss Erna said, was her English 
teacher, and the young lady vainly tried to pass 
him without being recognized; and the man 
alighted and held a long conversation with Miss 
Edna, and she shook her head a great many 
times and endeavored to escape; and theend of 
it was she was caught up by the man, who sprang 
into the carriole and drove rapidly off. 

This story produced the utmost consternation. 
Olof jamped up furionsly, but sank groaning into 
his chair. 

“In heaven’s name! why do you stand there, 
Aleck?” cried he. “Take the fastest horse you 
know, and be off with you.” 

“Only om one condition,” said Aleck, coolly 
sitting down. 

“ Are you mad? What is it ?” shouted Olof. 

“That she be mine when [find her,” said Aleck. 
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“ The saints help met She hall not marry a 
Norwegian,” exclaimed Olof. 

“T don’t wish to parade my merits,” continued 
Aleck, calmly, “but I will say that I have twice 
rescued Edna at the peril of my life. That will 
answer for you two; if I save her again X must 
be for myself.” 

“Margaret, let him alone,” again shouted 
Olof. “Call some of the mem instantly, and 
send them on after her.” 

“ They are enerp“tic fellows—they’ll probably 
find her!” said Aleck, sarcastically. 

Olof groaned more loudly than ever. Miss 
Margaret here interfered with her eloquence, and 
labored to convince her brother that Edna was 
certainly lost as mattors then stood; that she 
might be in a much more disagreeable situation 
than that of Aleck’s bride, and talked so effect- 
ively that Olof gave his extorted consent, with 
only one proviso and one faint hope. 

“ You may have her, Aleck, if she is willing— 
foind, if she is willing. I say, if she is willing, 
Aleck.” ‘ 

Aleck joyfully accepted the terms, and having 
already carefully questioned the servant-girl, in 
two minutes was flying on the track of the refu- 
gees, leaving his master to rave at his broken 
limb, and make the best of a dolefal case. For- 
tane favored Aleck by breaking down the light 
carriole of the Englishman. 

The young sawyer arrived at the scene of the 
accident soon after it occurred, where he found 
his old enemy, the Englishman, by the Gotha, 
somewhat ingloriously occupied in endeavoriag 
to prevent the flight of his lady and in examin- 
ing his useless vehicle, without appearing to re- 
member that a good cavalier need not be exposed 
to the unfortunate chances of successful pursuit 
while his steed remains. Aleck at first deter- 
mined to give battle to his antagonist, and punish 
him severely ; but he was too happy to sustain a 
belligerent temper for any time, and he accord- 
ingly changed his resolution, and assisted the 
miserable Englishman in mending his carriole as 
well as ropes would do it, and saw him safely 
started on towards Gottenburg, while Edna stood 
by almost overcome with hysterical laughter. 

Olof soon found that Ais only hope was with- 
out foundation, but Miss Maygaret, and Aleck, 
and Edna were so completely satisfied and hap- 
fy that it was impossible for him to be long per- 
verse and ill-natured. 

There was a wedding in due time after this, 
and nobody even regretted it—not even Olof, 
for Aleck was a dutiful son-in-law, and becam: 
as patriotic a Swede as if he had been born in 
Stockholm. 
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YM ALL ALONE—TO —. 
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Pm all alone—what though the world surrounds me, 
If from its crowd thy form be gone? : 

‘The world has lost its power to charm, without thee, 
Alas! alas! I'm ail alone! 


T'm all alone—what ff affection greet me? 
Tt apeaketh not in thy sweet tone; 

Love's softest speech availeth not to cheer me, 
‘Thy voice I hear mot—I'm alone! 

I'm all alone—perhaps by love surrounded, 
‘Thy thoughts, from bygone days have flown; 

Or else, perchance, enshrined in wo unbounded, 
Like me, thou sighest, “ I’m all alone!” 

I'm all alone—yet thoughts of thee still cherished, 
Around my heart a charm have thrown; 

‘This shall remain when all things else have perished, 
While this is mine—I'm not alone! 


re 
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A SKETCH FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Onx of the greatest evils incident to the young 
mechanics and business workmen of our country 
is that of frequent change of place and employ- 
ment. This characteristic is peculiar to Yan- 
kees, they seem content only while on the move. 
This would be well enough if the movement were 
always onward. But it is not so. The young 
man who contracts the habit of often changing 
his business is apt to gain nothing in the end. 
Not oaly does “a rolling stone gather no moss,” 
but in time it must lose much of its own sub- 
stance. And so it is with the rolliag portion of 
our youth—they not only gather no golden moss, 
but they generally lose some of their previous 
gatherings. Let a young man gain a good place 
for employment, and by-and-by leave it for one 
more flattering, and at length find himself dis- 
appointed, and he will be anxious for another 
change. By the time he has made three or four 
ehanges he will be sure to remain uneasy all the 
time. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to all 
change in this respect. There must be many 
circumstances under which business changes are 
necessary. A young man must always look out 
for that situation which is the most eure, and at 
the same time moét profitable. But the danger 
is, in allowing fancy to be daszled by every 
tcmpting offer that comes up, without due ex- 
ercise of the judgment. A simple narrative of 
real life will explain our meaning. 
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Samuel Peterson and Henry Willis were both 
of the same age, and had learned their trade of 
the same man. They were but a few months past 
their twenty-first year, and were machinists by 
trade. Mr. Lot Merrill, their employer, was a 
staunch besiness man, understanding every 
branch of the trade, and enjoying the confidence 
of the community. He was wealthy and in- 
fluential, and his word was to all who knew him, 
asalegalbond. When Samuel and Henry were 
twenty-one, Mr. Merrill had made them a very 
advantageous offer. He would pay them a dol- 
lar a day for.the next year; give them all farther 
necessary instruction; and, at the expiration of 
that time, if they proved efficient, he would do 
still better by them. 

“You have been my apprentices, boys,” he 
said, ‘and while you remain steady and indus- 
trious I will give you employment in preference 
to all others who are no better than you are. I 
will always give preference to those who have 
learned the trade of me. And more than this, 
I may have some opportunities to let you do job 
work, where you may make as much as you can.” 

So the young men went at work, and for 
awhile they were both coatent. Five months » 
chus passed away, and every Saturday night they 
received their six dollars each. 

Some three miles below Mr. Merrill’s shop, 
and on the same stream, there stood a building 
which had been originally put ap for a cloth 
factory, but nome of the machinery, except the 
water-wheel, and a few shafts, had ever been 
putin. A new company had bought the estab- 
lishmeat, and were busy in putting in machinery. 
They were going to make a machine shop of it, 
One bright spring morning the good people saw 
flaming placards posted up at the street corners, 
and in the principal stores, announcing that 
Crafts, Cumfrey & Co. had opened a new ma- 
chine shop, where “ all kinds of work pertaining 
to their profession could be done cheaper, better, 
gad with more despatch, than at any other place 
in the country.” 

A fow days after this a man called at Samael 
Peterson’s boarding place, announcing himself 
as Mr. Crafts, of the firm of Crafts, Camfrey & 
Co., and asked the young man to come and work 
for himy offering to pay him ene dollar anda 
quarter per day. Samuel told him he would 
give him an answer the next day. 

This was at noon; so in the afternoon, when 
he returned to the shop, he went into the count- 
ing-room and told Mr. Merrill of the offer. 

“Well,” said the old machinist, “I have no 
claim on your services after you have given 
mea week’s notice, and I wish you to do in this 
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as you think best. I cannot afford to pay you 
more than I now do; only J can assure you that 
you shall have some jobs to do this summer. 
You know the advantages you have here. You 
are sure of your pay; of a permanent place 
while I live; of as much improvement in the 
‘business as you havea mind to grasp; and of 
‘increased pay when you shall have become more 
proficient. Of this new company I knowmnothing, 
except that to you they are like ‘a bird in the 
bush.’ Yet I will venture one word of advice, 
for I know how apt young men, just commencing 
in life, are to be led away by daazling offers. 
Before you make any change in your business 
be sure you are going to better yourself. If you 
are satisfied on this point, then go ahead.” 

Samuel Peterson bowed his head, and poked 
the floor with his feet a few moments, and when 
he looked ap his face had thrown off every 
shade of doubt. 

“T shall remain with you,” he said, “for I 
know what will be my fortune here, and it is as 
much as I have any cause to hope for.” 

Mr. Merrill was much pleased with the youth’s 
decision, and he plainly said so. Shortly after 





e this, Henry Willis came in; and he also went to 
the countihg-room. He remained there half an 
hour, and then came out and joined his com- 
panion. 

“Sam,” said he, with an air of importance, 
«T’ve had a new offer.” 

“ Bo have I,” retarned Samuel. 

“ Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., want me.” 

“So they want me.” , 

“Ah? But they offer me 9 dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day.” 

“ So they did me.” 

“(And have you spoken to the old man abeat 

” 
as 

“And did he come to terms ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

““Why—did he offer to pay you the extm 
quarter ?”” 

“No.” 

“Then we'll both work together. The old 
man wont budge an inch. I offered to stay, if 
he’d pay me as much as Crafts offered, but he 
wouldn’t do it; so I just told him should 
leave. What did you tell him?” 

“ Why—TI’ll tell ye, Henry : I have concluded 
to stay where I am.” 

“What! Not stay here and work for a dol- 
Jar aday when youcan have a doiiar and a quar- 
ter there 1” 

“But that aint the thing, Henry. If that 
place was equal in every other respect with this— 
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or if it was even an old and stable establishment, 
and I could be assured of permanent work there, 
the case might be different. But what induce- 
ment is there now? We know nothing of these 
men—whether they are responsible or not, or 
whether they are even honest. They offer usa 
dollar and a quarter a day now, and we msy 
stay with them six yearsand get no more. But 
we know that when we are worth it, we shall 
receive more than that from Mr. Merrill. I 
have thought just.enough of this to feel assared 
that I shall be best off here.” 

“But I aint a going to work here for sweaty- 
five cents less a dey than I can have elecwhere, 
Sam—not by a long shot. What's the use?” 

“Well, Henry, I wont advise yon, for you 
are as old as I am; but yet I think you'll takes 
foolish step if you leave your old place. Here 
we have the advantage of extending our know- 
ledge of our business, which we could not have 
in any other place; and we also know just what 
todepend upon. We have here a plain, straight 
business path opened to ws, and we know we 
shall do well in it if our health is spared; and 
we know, too, that we are receiving all our labor 
is actually worth. I mean in two months, tobe 
able to make and fit and finish a vault door, with 
locks and all; and in a year I hope to be able 
to build a steam-engine. No, Henry—I wont 
leave this place for any such situation as the one 
we are speaking of.” 

“Well, Sam—you can do as you please, bu 
I shall quit at the end of the week, and go # 
work for thenew concern. I-can’t afford to tose 
this offer. Let’s see—twenty-five cents a day. 
Now between this and next new yoars there'll 
be—let’s see; three—four—eight months ; and 
that’ll be—thirteen and nine—twenty-two weeks. 
That'll be one hundred and thirty-two daye—just 
thirty-three dollars. Now if we should—you 
know, Sam, what we've been talking about *” 

“Yes—I know.” 

“ Well, if we conclude to be married next new 
year, those thirty-three dollars will be worth 
something, eh?” 

“ Why, yes; bat then I look beyond that. ¥ 
Thad no more of life to look for than up to next 
January, I might ron the risk of some chang? 
but ae it is, I think I’m better off as Iam. At 
all events, I am contented here, and so were you 
till this new offer came up. We both. felt we 
were receiving all that we ought to receive, and 
our ambition was, to merit more. If wo remela 
here we shall ewrely gain all we deserve, and 
what we do deserve we shall surely receive 

0, that ell sounds very well, but I say—tai® 
the best you can get.” ‘ 
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“eo dol,” returned Samuel; and here the 
conversation ended. 

Several times during the week young Willis 
-sppreached his companion on the subject, trying 
to get him to go and work for the new firm, but 
without effect. 

“<I seo,” said Peterson, at the last conversa- 
tion, “you are getting a spice of excitement 
into your system. You will one of these days 
love change for the mere sake of change. You'll 
be like Tom Packard—one of the best fellows 
fiiving, but see how he manages. He loves 

has become necessary to him. 
Let him have the best business in the world, and 
hhe’d leave it for the first new thing that might 
tar up. Last year he was making money in 
the express business. He owned four good 
thorses clear, and was doing well. But as soon 
as Bascom went to him and opened his plan for 
chat new bowling-alley, Tom went right into it. 
He wanted something new, and he had ‘it; and 
now, after losing all he had of money, he’s gone 
to peddling. Next he’ll be driving a coach, and 
he always contrives to leave a good business as 
soon as something else is offered.” 

However, the week eame round, and Henry 

Wllis left his old employer and went at work for 
Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., and Mr. Merrill put a 
new hand in his place, advancing one of the 
eldier apprentices, and taking a new one. Sam- 
ael Peterson worked on with renewed energy. 
He had determined to merit the confidence of 
his employer, and prove himself worthy of the 
aftvancement he aimed at. He often met Henry, 
and the latter never failed to congratulate him- 
self on the excellent place he had obtained. 
Gazuel was glad to hear it. ; 

Some time in August—near the firet of the 
month—Mr. Merrill called Peterson to his room. 

“Samuel,” said he, “I have received an offer 
to putan iron vault, with doable doors, into the 
Merchants’ Bank—the inner door to be triple 
plated, with the middle plate of cast steel. Here 
is a minute draft of what they want, so far as 
form and size is concerned. You may take this, 
and go up and look at the place where the vault 
is to be placed ; and then you can let me know 
if you feel competent to do it.” 

‘The youth thanked his employer, and, then, 
with a strangely fluttering heart, he took the 
plan and withdrew. He looked it over, and then 
went up to the bank, where he received all the 
information he desired; and that evening he in- 
formed Mr. Merrill that he could do it. 

“Very well,” returned the master. “And now 
you shall have my proposition. I am to receive 
twelve hundred dollars for the saftty vault. 


About three hundred of that must go for the 
locks, and some for other matters, beside stock. 
I will give you two hundred and twenty dollars 
to make it, and you may take such help as you 
need dy paying them the same as I am paying 
them. Foninstance: If you use Jones, I shall 
deduct two dollars for every day you use him— 
and for Smith I should deduct only a dollar. 
You understand. But you will say nothing of 
this to the hands.” 

Some further conversation was held on the 
subject, and then Samuel was ready for his job. 
On the following’ morning he went at it. He 
kept Smith at work with him nearly all the time, 
and most of the time he had others to help him. 
He made all his own plans and draughts, and 
every bit of the head-work, and in every case the 
work fitted toa hair. The door was a splendid 
specimen of workmanship—in fact, both of them 
were. The outer door, which was of polished 
iron, was made with stiles, rails and panels, and 
when it was done not # seam or mark could be 
detected where the joints were, nor could the 
heads of the bolts be seen. It was placed in the 
counting-room on exhibition while the rest of 
the vault was under way. 

At length the work was completed, and the 
vault set up. Samuel superintended the masons 
while they set it, and not until it was ready to 
put the papers into did he give up the keys. He 
sat down with Mr. Merrill after the work was 
done, and reckoned up the result of his job. He 
had worked on the vault forty-seven days. He 
had had Smith to help him forty-two days, at 
one dollar per day ; Gurney, twenty days, at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, and Jones, 
eight days, at two dollars per day. Then there 
were five dollars to pay for tracking. This add- 
ed up smounted to eighty-eight dollars, leaving a 
balance in his favor of one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars. 

“ Well, Samuel, you’ve made a pretty good 
speculation,” said Mr. Merrill, after this result 
had been arrived at. 

“And—a—how much am I to receive?” esk- 

4 the youth, tremulonsly. 

“Why, here it is, in black and white. I offer- 
ed you two hundred and twenty dollars to do 
the job, and you've done it. You've made a 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—about two dol- 
lars and five-sixths per day. But you are not 
the only one who has done this. Jones has had 
several jobs of the kind, and Gurney has had 
three. The idea is simply here: In mechanics, 
as in the more intellectnal professions, the labor 
of a capable mind is worth more than the mere 
labor of physical organs, for one mind may find 
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work for a hundred hands, while without that 
mind they would be idle. Now perhaps you do 
not estimate your own abilities high enough. 
There are ten men in my employ who have had 
all the advantages that you have had, but some- 
how they never had a faculty of learning any- 
thing but the mere mechanical part. There are 
men here who have been in my shop fourteen 
years, and have been faithful and industrious, 
and yet they could not have made that vault 
door. With some one else to draw the plans, 
and give them the dimensions of each particular 
part, they could have performed the mere work. 
So you see that in this job you have only receiv- 
ed a fair pay for your services, for you have done 
the work of one good artizan besides doing all 
the headwork. Henry Willis might have done 
the same had he remained here, for he possessed 
an excellent mechanical judgment and taste.”’ 

“TI cannot express all my gratitade, sir,” ut- 
tered Samuel, with a brilliant eye. 

“,” returned the employer, with a smile, “I 
amas much benefited as you are, and whatever 
may be my desire for your good, I at the same 
time have a selfish inducement for these things, 
for this very ability on the part of my workmen 
is of incalculable benefit to me. ‘Now by giving 
my faithful hands an opportunity to make some- 
thing by such jobs, they are far more anxious 
to qualify themselves for the work; and when 
people know that I have a number of workmen, 
either one of whom is capable of taking an im- 
portant work and carrying it through to com- 
pletion, they will surely bring their best work 
here. So you see how much I gain by it. And 
now, if it will not shock your feelings too much, 
I will tell you something new: Mr. Archer; the 
president of the Farmer’s Bank, spoke with me 
yesterday, and wished me to let the same man, 
who built the new vault for the Merchant’s 
Bank, build one for him. Perhaps I might not 
deem. it just to let you have another job a0 soon ; 
but I shall give it to you and Gurney, and let 
you share the profits.” 

From that time Samuel Peterson was one of 


the best men in the shop. But he had only hia, 


dollar per day during the remainder of the year. 

One afternoon, after winter had come, and 
the wind blew cold and cheerless, Henry Wil- 
lis entered Mr. Merrill’s counting-room, with 
a sad, downcast look. He wished to know if 
Mr. Merrill could give him employment. 

“Have you left Crafts & Co.?” asked the old 
machinist. 

“They have burst up, sir,” the young man re- 
plied. “Mr. Cumfrey gave us notice that the 
company could do no more work.” 


“LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 


“But you have not lost any of your wages!” 

“ Not much, sir,”’ the youth answered, gazing 
down upon the floor. ‘‘Cumfrey settled up 
with us last night. He was owing me tweaty- 
two dollars. He offered me twelve to settle, or 
I might wait and get my pay with the outside 
creditors ; 80 I took the twelve dollars and gave 
him a receipt.” 

“Tam sorry you have lost your place, bat I 
have no room for another workman now. My 
shop is full. Only let me advise you to secure a 
good place as soon as possible; and when you 
once find it hang on to it as long as you can.” 

The first of January came and Heary hed 
obtained 8 situation in a blacksmith’s shop, st 
one dollar per day; but the fond hope he had 
cherished could not be realized. Samuel Peter- 
son on that day became a happy husband. He 
had explained the whole plan to his employe, 
and on hearing it, Mr. Merrill advised him to 
follow it ont. 

In the spring Henry Willis had an offer to go 
into a new place, and he took up with it. Nesr 
the same time Samuel Peterson had his wages 
raised to one dollar and fifty cents per day, and 
the extra pay was the more grateful because Mr. 
Merrill assured him he was truly worth the pric. 

And since that time several years have passed 
away. Samuel Peterson is still with Mr. Mer 
rill, receiving twenty-two cents per hour for his 
usual labor, and having many jobs on which be 
often cleared his five dollars per day. He owns 
a enug little cottage, and he calculates to lay up 
three hundred dollars per year. He has s wife 
who helps him well in all his laudable under 
takings. 

In the meantime, Henry Willis has been tos 
ing about the country—now with work, and 
now without—always continuing to earn money 
enough to pay his rent and keep his family in 
food and clothing. And this propensity for 
change has become a habit which must cling 10 
him through life. After he has worked a month 
in one place he becomes uneasy and restless, and 
the first man who comes along and proposes 
something new is sure to be listened to. 

Now does not thereader call to mind just such 
cases? They are plenty in our country, and 
many of the human wreeks which we meet slong 
the rough shore of business have become A 
upon this very shoal. Let our yonth steer their 
life-barks clear of it. Beware of allowing te 
spirit of discontent to find its way into your 
bosoms. It is a very homely saying, bat yet 
one of usefal application, and may be i 
with profit by those who are commencing bus 
ness life: “ Let well enough alone.” 


- MADELINE. 


THE UNLOVED. 





BY MRS. 5. B. DAWES. 


I wander round my splendid home, 
A sed and sorrowing child, 

And oft I wish that I could roam, 
To some lone desert wild. 

For no one speaks a kindly word 
To one they call so plain; 

And not a pitying sigh is beard, 
When I am racked by pain. 


My mother strokes the golden hair 
Of my darling sister oft, 
And tells her ahe is very fair, 
In tones 80 sweet and soft. 
O, how I long to be caressed, 
‘And told, though plain my face, 
That deep within her yearning heart, 
I find a cherished place. 


‘They say I'm cross, s stupid child, 
A peevish, fretfal thing; 

They ne'er can know the anguish wild, 
Such words as these can bring. 

O, why did God my alster give 
A face and form so fair? 

O, would that I in heaven could live, 
For all is beaaty there. 


An angel whispered soft and low, 
Sweet words within her ear, 

‘That made her little face to glow, 
And filled her heart with cheer. 

“Thou shalt not droop mid human flowers, 

Bereft of hope and love; 

But fairest in the heavenly bowers, 
Shalt blossom sweet above.” 

+ 2-<2+—_____. 


MADELINE: 
—or,— 
THE LOST DAUGHTER. 





BY MES. MARY MAYNARD. 


“‘ My dear Frank, that horse will be the death 
of you yet,” said Augustus Eaton to his cousin, 
the Hon. Francis Carrington, as they met in the 
Park one fine spring morning ; the latter mount- 
ed on a magnificent black horse, whose vicious 
antics almost precluded the idea of his master’s 
conversing with his friends. 

«As well die one way as another, Eaton; and 
if it was not for ‘Malice’ here, I should have 
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stinacy, he again came ‘up beside his cousin, and 
continued: “‘ Why strange, Gus? Is there any- 
thing wonderful in a fellow’s being wearied to 
death who has no one to please, no one to think 
about, no one to admire, abuse, love, caress or 
tease but himself? Ien’t that a fate to be pitied ?” 

“ Yes, very much to be pitied—especially when 
said ‘fellow’ is possessed of a princely income, 
is perfectly uncontrolled, and has been the cause 
of more ‘heart aches’ than any other man of his 
years. You have my pity, most certainly, dear 
Frank.” 

Had the speaker said “you have my hatred,” 
it would have accorded better with the expree- 
sion at that instant flashing from his eyes; but 
without noticing his looks, the other rejoined : 

“You may thiak I am joking, but to me it is 
& serious reality. I tell you I am dying for want 
of something to do—becoming dyspeptic and 
splenctic—cross, misanthropic, old and agly,— 
and all for the want of some reasonable employ- 
ment. I have danced, and laughed, and chatted 
away the winter, and now I am going dowa into 
B— shire, to get through the summer; of course 
without any certain aim or end, but trusting to 
destiny, chance, good luck, or fortune, to give 
me something to think about, or something to 
do, which amounts to the same thing with me. 
And by the way, Gus, I have not thanked you 
for providing me with such a very superior at- 
tendant in the person of Monsieur Louis. He 
is a perfect treasure of his kind, and I feel duly 
grateful, although I did hope to have had a little 
trouble in supplying Pierre’s place, just for the 
sake of the excitement, you know.” And with 
a light-hearted laugh, the handsome young horse- 
man gave the impatient Malice the rein, and in a 
few seconds horse and rider were out of sight. 

“Yes, it will not be my fault if you do not 
find Louis a ‘ superior attendant,’ ” muttered 
young Eaton, as he cast a glance after the re- 
treating figure of his cousin, in which there was 
a fearful mingling of bad passions. ‘‘ My plans 
must go wonderfully astray if Frank Carrington 
stands in my path many months longer. To 
cgme to me with his affectation and his nonsense 
about nothing todo! I wonder when the Car- 
ington estates are mine—and mine they shall 


fallen a vietim to the blues long ago. The ex- | be—if I shall not find plenty of employment ?” 


citement of a dangerous ride is all that has kept 
me alive this winter.” 

“ Rather a strange confession for you to make,” 
said the first speaker, with a scornful curl of his 
lip. 


And with a low, sneering laugh, the speaker 
pursued his way. 

“And e0 you leave town to-morrow, Francis? 
said Lady Winterton to young Carrington, three. 


“Come, old fellow, you must not be so impa- | days after the above conversation. 


tient,” exclaimed Carrington to his restive steed ; 
then having conquered the momentary fit of ob- 


Lady Winterton had been a dear and intimate 
friend of the young man’s mother, and he was. 
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inuch attached to her society, and, in spite of his 
careless habits, rarely failed to pay her punctual 
visits. Lady Winterton was a widow and child- 
less ; people said she had never recovered the 
shock of her husband’s sudden death ; certain it 
is, that, though a most agreeable, pleasant per- 
ton, and a favorite with all young people, there 
was a sorrowful expression in Lady Winterton’s 
Geep bine eyes, that to discriminating people 
spoke of some hidden grief—something not s0 
openly mourned as the death of her husband had 
been. 


‘We will not say at present what this sadness 
was occasioned by ; it is sufficient to state that 
Lady Winterton was thirty-one years of age, 
very wealthy, and delicately beautifal, having 
been “ the belle, the toast, and the fashion ” for 
two seasons before her marriage. Of that mar- 
Mage much gossip had been made, many people 
affirming that the parties had been previously 
united, but on account of the lady’s extreme 
youth and dependence on the will of a guardian, 
amd the gentleman’s poverty, they had been un- 
able to announce it publicly. No one knew the 
fects, and when the youthfal captain became 
Lord Winterton, and presumptive heir to » mar- 
¢qquisate, and the lady, having completed her 
eighteenth year, took possession of her fortune, 
and the two were united with all customary 
pomp and splendor, there was not much to grat- 
ify the peculiar taste of the gossiping portion of 
the community. 

The young couple lived happily together for a 
year, at the end of which time Lord Winterton 
died very suddenly of an affection of the heart. 
His widow, yet in her teens, mourned him deep- 
y, refused all other offers, and st thirty-one was 
still beautifal and beloved by = very extensive 
eirele of friends and relatives. Bat we have too 
Jong neglected the conversation commenced with 
this chapter. 

“Iam going down to Witmington to try and 
Mil time, if such = thing is possible for me to 
accomplish,” was Carrington’s reply. 

“My dear Francis, I am grieved to heat you 
make use of such sn expression. Surely, wish 
your fortune and talents, time can be both pleas- 
antly and profitably employed.” 

“T try to pass it pleasantly,” was the young 
man’s rejoinder, “ but efter a season, every amuse- 
ment palls. My position precludes the idea of 
useful employment, in the common acceptation 
of that term ; and if it did not, I should be sor- 
ry to ocenpy any place that would perhaps be 
filled by one who really needed it. No, there is 
nothing for me to do but to submit to destiny, 

and make the best of my aimless existence.” 
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“Why aimless, Francis? Are there not high 
places in the councils of our land always await- 
ing the efforts of those—” 

“Forgive me for interrupting you, dear lady, 
but believe me—I am not intended for a politi- 
cian. No, only one resource is left to me—I 
mast marry in a year or two; and in the mean 
time I will look out for some one that comes up 
to my idea of what my wife ought to be. I wish 
you had a daughter, Lady Winterton ; I have an 
idea that she would have been quite different 
from the young ladies of the present day.” 

A painful look passed over the countenance of 
the lady; but with no visible change, sare an 
increased paleness, she replied : 

“I would I had, if only for your sake, Fran- 
cis. But there are scores of fair maidens, who 
would rejoice to receive attentions from so very 
desirable a partner; and I must say, if you have 
no employment for your time, it is in 4 great 
measure your own fault.” 

“Now you are laughing at me, and I cannot 
stand that. I would rather be as I am, than the 
slave of a capricious tyrant, like my brothers 
wife, magnificently beautiful as she is. ‘My mind 
is almost made up; I will go down into the 
country and woo some rustic damsel, who, if she 
ia not as accomplished as my fair sisterin-lev, 
will at least have a heart. One empress in the 
family is enough. erbert married rank, wealth 
and beauty—I shall marry for love.” 

“And have beauty and station no charms for 
you?” asked the lady, with a smile. 

Possessing ample wealth, I can afford 10 
marry 8 poor girl if I please. As she must pot 
sees a great many good qualities, she will doubt 
lees be beautifal in my eyes ; and rank is imms 
terial, as no one will presume to question DY 
right to please myself.” 

“ Very fine spesking, my dear Francis ; but T 
fear you will find few to join you in your inde 
pendent ideas—not but what I think a ae 
right. I could tell you a sed story arising fem 
the prevailing opposition to what are called une 
qual marriages.” 

“Tell it to me, 
terton.” é 

“Not now; Ido not feel equal cee 
but I will some day inform you of partice 3 
relating to my early days—those myst 
events, that some years agO cansed os 
be said relative to myself and husband. 


— +s Cariagb® 
We will not accompany Francis ee be 

on his fourney ; it is sufficient to stale © a 

arrived at his fine olf mansion at Wilmingt 


by all means, dear Lady ae 





thanks 10 
withont accident or adventure; thst 
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the excellent management of a most estimable 
steward, he found his affairs in the nicest order, 
not even a shadow of excuse for busying himself 
could be found; and with the exception of a few 
visits among the neighboring families, he was 
totally dependent on Malice for amusement. 

-Day after day he galloped over the surround- 
ing country, and having formed an acquaintance 
with a gentleman farmer, who appeared to de- 
rive great satisfaction from his hobby, he actual- 
Jy had some thoughts of turning his attention to 
agricultural pursuits, when he met with an ad- 
venture that changed all his plans, and forever 
pat an end to his complaining of having “noth- 
ing to do.” 

Very trifling causes sometimes lead to great 
events. 

Francis Carrington was destined to prove the 
truth of this assertion. Augustus Eaton had 
foretold his death through the agency of his fa- 
vorite steed; his life was preserved, certainly, 
but it was undoubtedly true that Malice was the 
ocoasion of his losing his heart. Riding one 
morning at his usual headlong pace, with less 
caution than the temper of his steed demanded, 
young Carrington was suddenly brought to his 
senses by the startled shyness of his horse, and 
exe he could recover his control, the animal was 
rendered furious by a blow from some object, 
thrown by an unseen hand. Tearing madly 
along the hedge-sheltered road on which they 
were passing, he soon freed himself from re- 
straint, and bis master with the greatest difficul- 
ty kept his seat, owing to the mad plunges and 
starts of the terrified brute. 

Tt was a fearful ride, but soon over. The sud- 
den appearance of s female in the road caused 
the animal to turn. One violent leap, a dash 
through the green hedge, and Malice was half 
way across a field, and his master lay stunned 
and bleeding on the stones and sand of a rough 
by-road. 

When Francis Carrington came to his senses, 
he found himself still on the spot where he had 
fallen. His head was aching fearfully; he was 
quite unable to move; but he felt that he was 
not alone. A hand was pressing some cold ap- 
plication to his throbbing temples, and a soft 
voiee whispered, ‘‘ Don’t attempt to move until 
help comes.” And in a few moments help did 
come, and he was carefully lifted from the earth, 
and borne to a little cottage not far distant, and 
then once more all was dark, and he was again 
insensible. 

“TI think I bad better cat off all these curls at 
once; his head is fearfully injured,” were the 
first words the young man distinguished, as once 
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more returning reasoa enabled him to compre 
hend his situation. The voice was strange, and 
he felt the touch of a heavy hand. 

“0, I would not cut them off yet, doetor. 
He may. not be so badly hurt as we fear, and it 
is a pity to destroy his beantifnl hair.” 

“Well, just as you say, little girl; but I am 
afraid it will be a long time before he will caze 
mauch about his looks.” And there was a very 
disheertening tone in the physician’s voiea. 

“Bat he may have s mother, or sister, orsome 
friend who would be sorry; and as I have been 
the canse of all thia, help me, dear doctor, to get 
him well again.” 

The sound of s stifled seb touched the sick. 
man’s feelings, He felt unable to speak—or as 
if he had forgoteen how; but he held ont his 
hand and clasped the little trembling fingers so. 


. timidly laid in it. ; 


As the physician had foretold, young Carring 
ton’s injuries proved very severe. For several 
weeks he raved in the wildest paroxyams of 
brain fever, unconscious ef the attendance of his: 
new friends, or the presence of those whom he 
loved. 

Aagustus Eaton had been one of the first to 
hasten to the presence of the invalid, and it will 
throw some light on his proceedings to give here: 
a short extract from the letter sent to him by 
Carrington’s valet, five days after the accident. 
After detailing the cireamstances, he went on: 
“T have watched every day for such a chance): 
but you must know it was not easy to accom- 
plish. Fortune, however, favored me this time ;- 
the horse threw him with great violence, and: 
though not dead, I think there is every proba-- 
bility that he will die. Should he do so, remem- 
ber I expect my reward just the same as if he 
had been instantly killed. If he gets better, and 
all danger is passing, I would not mind risking: 
the last alternative; but in that case you must 
promise to double the sum. I shall then be able. 
to leave this detestable country and return to: 
my beloved Italy, and you will be in the passes- 
sion of an immense fortune, ont of which my 
few thonsands will scarcely be missed. If it was 
not for the circumstances, I should feel some- 
thing almost like pity for your victim. The old 
steward’s distress is quite pathetic at times ; but: 
don’t fear mo; I am tree as steel where money 
is concerned, and as long as you keep to the bar- 
gain I will fulfil my part of it.” 

Sach was the precions epistle that indaced 
Augustus Eston to journey with all speed down 
to B——shire, to watch in person the progress: 
of his schemes. Other friends and relatives: 
came, but he alone remained, and many were 
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the comments on his conduct, opposed as it was 
to his well-known dislike of his cousin. 

The owner of the cottage—a widow in hum- 
ble circumstances—was somewhat at a loss how 
to entertain her aristocratic guests; but assisted 
by her niece—the young person we have slightly 
alluded to—she succeeded in making the invalid 
very comfortable and in farnishing young Eaton 
with passable accommodations. Mrs. Myers, 
herself, took but little thought after a time, 80 
well was all attended to; and even Augustus 
Eston, deeply immersed as he was in wicked 
plots, could not forbear bestowing an admiring 
glance on the beautiful cottage girl, who passed 
80 gracefally through the small rooms, and look- 
ed so different from all his preconceived ideas of 
rustic damsels. But Lina bestowed no thought 
on him. The sufferer in the sick room occupied 
all her thoughts, engrossed all her sympathies, 
and his fate was the one idea that held place in 
her mind. 

“T don’t like that dark, evil-looking man, doc- 
tor. Iknow he has no love for his master, and 
I feel afraid every time he is left alone with 
him.” 

“Just my own thoughts, little girl. There is 
something bad in his countenance, and I intend 
to watch him. He wants to act nurse to-night; 
but if he means harm, he will be dissppointed. 
Ihave taken a fancy to my handsome patient, 
and if they are meditating evil it will come home 
to themselves.” 

That night, through the old doctor’s interven- 
tion, Francis Carrington was saved from the 
murderous contrivances of his foes, and foiled 
and detected in his plans, Augustus Katon re- 
turned to London, and took with him his wretch- 
ed confederate. 

Under the care of his faithfal physician and 
unwearied attendants, young Carrington gradu- 
ally recovered. For two weeks he had not seen 
Lina, but on making his appearance in the cot- 
tage parlor, the fair young girl greeted him with 
smiles and tears, and after congratulating him 
on his recovery, spoke with deep sorrow of her 
unintentional share in his misfortune. In con- 
vincing her of the folly of distressing herself 
about so purely an accidental occurrence, young 
~Carrington declared that “since it had made 

him acquainted with her, he felt overjoyed that 
it had happened, and considered the suffering as 
a mere trifle in comparison with the reward,” 
and many other speeches of the same nature, 
very flattering, very complimentary, just such 
speeches as he had ali his life been making to 
young ladies (for our hero was not perfection, 
although very much better than many of his | 
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class); but happening to raise his eyes to his 
listener’s face, he there beheld a look never to be 
forgotten—a look in which surprise, disappoint- 
ment and pain were plainly expressed. 

From that hour, Francis Carrington never 
dared to whisper a falsehood in the ear of the 
simple country girl, who, all unused to compli- 
ments and flattery, could yet distinguish the 
false from the true with unerring certainty. Bat 
in that cottage, and in the person of that humble 
maiden, the young aristocrat found what be snd 
thousands like him have in vain looked for in 
their own circles, and amid the wealthy and 
high born daughters of fashion. He found s 
beautiful and innocent girl, light-hearted snd 
amiable, of tender, loving disposition, totally 
free from worldly cares, and yet possessed of 
womanly pride and reserve sufficient to render 
her an object of respect to the most hardened in 
iniquity. 

But our hero was far from deserving sachs 
character. Faultlees he was not, but that good 
heart of his beat responsive to the voice of na 
tare, and his sensitive mind keenly appreciated 
and enjoyed all that was lovely and worthy of 
admiration. It would have caused some of his 
young lady friends to shed tears of envy could 
they have beheld the object of so many wasted 
arts, so many ambitious hopes and froities 
plans, gazing with euch evident admiration on & 
“Jittle rustic” gathering roses in s very small 
garden with a white-washed picket fence; sid 
“rustic” being attired in a very plain mestin 
dress, a well-worn gipsey hat, badly-made shoet 
and no gloves. 

Our hero hed felt himeelf an object of intense 
attraction to numberless patrician beauties ; be 
had looked indifferently on the fairest members 
of the aristocracy, robed in satin, sparkling with 
gems, and displaying a thousand graces snd s 
complishments ; and yet it was reserved for Lins, 
the beautifal cottage girl, to teach him that be 
hada heart, And Francis Carrington knew he 
loved her, knew that his happiness depended 00 
her love in return ; he banished all consider 
tions of rank or fortune, asked her to be his wife, 


and was refused! 


“T have said all I could for you, sir; bat Line 
is very firm when she once makes up her nnd. 
“But, Mrs. Myers, your niece has given m° 
no reason for 80 positive a denial. I do not pre 
tend to say that I am worthy of one as pare 
good as she is, but surely my love a i 
some elight return—at least the cause of her ¢* 
good 


termined refasal.” 
“Te is not that she thinks you are 80 
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enough, I only fear my poor child has too high 
am opinion of you ; but she will not ran the risk 
of some day feeling that you repent having mar- 
ried sn ignorant, nameless girl; one that you 
would feel ashamed to present to your great re- 
lations as your wife. And now since you want 
to know all the dear child’s reasons, I must tell 
you that she is no connexion of mine, that I do 
not even know any other name for her than 
Madeline; and for aught I can say to the con- 
trary, she may be the child of respectable pa- 
rents, or she may be descended from very wicked 
ones. A miserable, starving creature brought 
her to me while she was yet an infant. The wo- 
man died without telling us more than her first 
name, and my husband and I took the little 
helpless child to be our own. For fourteen years 
she has shared my humble home, and while I 
live she shall never want. You have made her 
& very generous offer, but I think, brought up as 
tho has been, that her chances of happiness are 
greater if she remains in a humble station. She 
has no ambition to live in splendor, and were 
you ® poor man, I think your suit would have 
bBan more successful.” 

Most fervently did Francis Carrington wish he 
was a “poor man,” but being unfortunately 
doomed to the penalty of wealth, and unable to 
make the least change in the determination of 
the fair object of his love, he left the scene of so 
much pain and pleasure, and by easy stages 
journeyed to the summer residence of his friend, 
Lady Winterton. 

It was not until he had spent several days at 
her house that he could summon courage to tell 
her all the changes and chances that had befallen 
him since their last meeting. But Lady Winter- 
ton was very discreet. She treated his story 
with all due seriousness, and asked many qucs- 
tions, thus evincing a very flattering interest in 
the little romance. But little did she dream, 
while affecting to feel an interest she did not in 
reality experience, that one simple word would 
render her almost wild with emotion, and fill her 
mind with a thousand conflicting hopes and fears, 
until the state of the disappointed lover was bliss 
compared with her own. 

“You have not told me the name of this di- 
vinity, this wood-nymph, this fairy queen of 
yours.” 

“Madeline.” The speaker was not pleased at 
the manner in which the question was asked, 
and answered rather shortly. 

“ Madeline !” 

The young man started at the sudden clasp of 
those delicate hands on his arm, and the death- 
like hue of the eager countenance. 
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“For Heaven’s sake! tell me what is the mat- 
ter, Lady Winterton? What have I said, what 
have I done to affect you 60?” 

“ That name! that name! O, tell me who she 
is!” 

“ Pray be calm ; it is no one you can possibly 
have any connection with. A miserable, ne- 
glected babe, she was brought by a beggar to 
her present home. The woman said she was not 
her child, but refused to give any further infor- 
mation, save that her name was Madeline. But 
help! help! the lady has fainted!” And with 
tender care the young man raised the prostrate 
form from the ground, and assisted in the en 
deavors to restore her to life. 

Slowly the heavy eyes unclosed, gazing from 
one face to another with bewildered and un- 
meaning looks; but as eome sudden thought 
flashes across her mind, with a loud scream she 
springs to her feet, exclaiming, “My child! my 
Madeline! O, bring her to me!” and again she 
lies insensible on the floor. 

In the beautiful drawing-room of Winterton 

Honse, seated on a luxurious couch, were two 
ladies, one lovely autumn evening; nearly two 
months after the time we last mentioned. There 
was very little apparent difference in their ages, 
8o fresh, and young, and joyous was the appear- 
ance of the elder of the two; while the languid 
attitude, and slight shade of care on the brow of 
the younger made her look older than she was. 
Both were extremely beantifal, though unlike; 
the fair golden tresses and deep blue eyes of the 
mother (for such in reality was the relationship 
between them), bearing little resemblance to the 
brown curls and clear, hazel eyes of her child. 
Both were gazing on the portrait of a handsome 
young maa, in fall regimentals; and it needed 
bat 2 glance to see how strong was the likeness 
between the picture and the youngest of the 
ladies. 
The occupants of the room were Lady Win- 
terton and her long lost child; the picture, the 
likeness of the husband and father, hitherto un- 
known to one, and long mourned by the other. 
To explain the appearance of this daughter, we 
must go back some sixteen years in Lady Win- 
terton’s life, when, with the thoughtless impetu- 
osity of youth, she had contracted a secret mar- 
riage with the then penniless young officer. 

Dependent on 2 miserly and obstinate guar- 
dian, her husband suddenly called away with his 
regiment to a foreign station, the poor girl found 
herself most unpleasantly situated, and afraid to 
acknowledge her imprudence. Without a friend 
to advise or assist her in her difficulties, she was 
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forced to make a confidant of her maid, and 
with her contrivance, effectually eluded the vigi- 
lance of her guardian. Commending her inno- 
cent babe to the care of this woman, the young 
lady was forced to play her part with the most 
consummate skill; but her punishment was not 
long in coming. p 

The confidant, after corresponding with her 
mistress for three or four months, and contriving 
that she should once see the child, suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and the secret inquiries set on foot by 
the mother, elicited the facts that she had been 
deceived. The woman was of bad character, 
artful, abandoned, and connected with a gang of 
thieves and strolling players. 

‘When her husband returned, and they were 
te-married, every exertion was made to recover 
the lost one ; but disappointment was their only 
reward, and Lord Winterton lived but one short 
year to mourn the loss of the child he had never 
seen. The facts were kept secret ; but the moth- 
er never forgave herself for sacrificing her babe 
to save herself; and not until the little Madeline 
was restored to her in the person of young Car- 
rington’s “cottage lass,” did Lady Winterton 
realize the meaning of a “mind at peace with 
iteelf.”” 

It was touching to behold her joy—quiet, but 
heart-felt happinese—that manifested itself in a 
thousand trifling circumstances ; that caused her 
to hover round the couch of her sleeping child, 
when all was silent and dark, to make sure that 
her treasure was safe; that prompted her to keep 
the young girl ever in her sight, and at times to 
catch her in her arms with s smothered cry of 
delight, as if fearful that again she had lost her. 

Francis Carrington had left England immedi- 
ately after making it quite certain that his Lina 
was the daughter of his old friend. Just before 
his departure he had called on them, and his last 
words to Lady Winterton were, ‘‘I leave her to 
you for a short time ; but remember that I found 
her first, and some day I mean to make good my 
claim.” 

It was useless to blind herself to the fact that, 
loving and tender as the child was, delightful as 
the change in her circumstances had been, there 
wes yet something wanting to complete her hap- 
piness, to remove the slight shade of sorrow on 
her fair brow. But the impatient lover returned. 
There were no scruples now to overcome, 28 to 
ineqnality of birth or fortune; and when Lady 
‘Winterton beheld her beautiful child, with smiles 
and happy blushes, bestow her haad on the sen 
of her once dearly loved friend, she banished a 
momentary fit of jealousy, and in her danghter’s 
happiness found her own. 
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Francis Catrington was never Afterwards heard 
to complain that his life was aimless. Tree, he 
did not become a member of Parliament, or mix 
in public life, but in accordance with his wit’s 
wishes, spent the grester part of his time at their 
several country residences, and that time was 
not only passed happily but usefully. 

Augustus Keaton, after quarrelling with the vi- 
lain Louis, was by threats of exposure compelled 
to pay him a sum of momey that ruined him, 
and in poverty and obscurity he spends his mis- 
erable existence in some unknown part of the 
metropolis. He has not come into possession of 
the “Carrington estates,” and from the bloom- 
ing, beautiful children who surround our old 
friend Carrington and his lovely wife, we thiak 
it unlikely that be ever will. 





SOME NOSE. 


Deacon C——, of Hartford, Conn., is well 
known as being provided with an enormous han- 
dle to his countenance, in the shape of rant 
nose ; in fact, it is remarkable for its great I 
On a late occasion, when taking up a collection 
in ths ome to which he belonged, as he oe 

ugh the congregation every perm to wi 
he presented the box seemed to be possessed by 
8 sudden and uncontrollable desire to laugh. 
The deacon did not know what to make of it 
He had often passed it round before, but no such 
effects had he witnessed. The deacon was 

uzaled. The secret, however, leaked out. 

been afflicted a day or two with a sore on 
his nasal appendage, and had placed s small 
piece of sticking plaster over it. During the 
morning of the day in question, the plaster had 
dropped off, and the deacon seeing it, as he sup- 
posed, on the floor, picked it up and stuck it on 
again, But alas for men who sometimes m! 
great mistakes, he picked up instead one of the 
pieces of paper which the manufacturers of spool 
cotton paste on the end of every spool, and 
which read, “ Warranted to hold out 200 yards. 
gh to mR) 


Such a sign on such a nose was enou; 
the gravity of any congregation.— Hartford (' 





ADVERTISING OBITUARY. re 

Died, 11th inst., at his shop, No. 20 Greenwich 
Street, Mr. Edward Jones, mach by all 
who knew and dealt with him. As a man he was 
amiable ; as a hatter, upright and moderate. His 
virtues were beyond all price, and his beaver bets 
were only three dollars each. He has left a wid- 
ow to deplore his loss, and s large stock ne 
sold cheap for the benefit of bis family. | 
was snatched to the other world in the prime 
of life, just as he had concluded an extent 
purchase of felt, which he got #0 cheap that 
widow can supply hats at a more reasonable ree 
than any house in the city. His discomo ss 
family will carry on business with punetnalify- 
English paper. 


In private, we must watch our thoughts; in 
the family, our tenapers ; im company, Our 
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WHAT, NOT BELIEVE ME? . 





BY A. BALDWIN. 





‘What, not believe me?—Is the spell then broken? 
The charm of being in thy heart enshrined? 
Have faithless words from Mps of mine been spoken, 
‘To change the hopes that long have round me twined? 
What, not believe me? 0, the bitter anguish, 
‘That must forever haunt my burdened heart; 
Beneath that doubt love's fervent passidns languish, 
And blissful hopes and dreams of thee depart. 


‘What, not believe me? 0, why thus upbraid me, 
However gently, with this slight disguise? 

In error’s path e’en love hath not betrayed me, 
Nor would the miste of passion dim mine eyes; 

I feel I've sought thee with a vain endeavor, 
A wish to prove thee—s “‘ forever thine ;”” 

But scattering falsehoods by the way shall never 
Be a device to consecrate thee mine. 


I would be thine—though every phase of error 
Shoald spread a hindrance in my peth to thee; 

Through every form and name of earthly terror, 
My steadfast purpose still is thine to be; 

Thy trustful heart is all the star to guide me, 
To lift my feelings to that home above; 

And though the world may tauntingly deride me, 
My refuge shall be in thy cheering love. 


‘What, not believe me? Sure thy gentle spirit 
Hath to some mystio witchery lent thine car, 
Or some false echo has been wandering near it, 
To lead thy feelings and thy thoughts from bere— 
Here, in this temple, where a true devotion 
For virtues such as ever round thee shine; 
No fitfal passion—no mere wild emotion, 
Could blend s doubt with worship such as mine. 
ro 
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BY MARIE L’ESTRANGE. 





“Wao would have thought it ?” said our Isa- 
bel, flinging her sun-bonnet into a chair; “who 
would have thought that Fanny Dean was such 
ahypocrite? Only think, aunty, of all her pro- 
feasions of attachment to me, and how many, 
many times she has said that she loved me next 
best to her own sisters, and now, O dear, dear!” 

Here Isabel’s sobs fairly checked her utterance. 
‘We ail gathered around, anxious to hear the se- 
cxet of her present grief. Little Jamie put up 
his lips to kiss off her tears, and Mary threw her 
arms about her neck ; but still the great drops 
kept falling thicker and faster, and the deep sobs 

“caused her breast to heave as if her heart were 
struggling to get out of its prison. 

“Do tell us, Isa, tell us all about it,” pleaded 
little Mary. “‘ Fanny Dean is a naughty, wicked 
girl to make you cry so. I'll never speak to her 
when she comes here, and I hope she'll never 
come again.” 

14 
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Isabel scarcely heeded her sister’s sympathy, 
so completely was she absorbed in some over- 
whelming sorrow. In the course of an hour, 
however, her tears having somewhat subsided, 
she told us, between her sobs, that Jane Atwood 
told her, that Maria Snow said, that Sarah 
Brooks said, that Fanny Dean said to some one 
that Isabel Brown was the most disagreeable girl 
she ever became acquainted with; that she was 
never, in all her life, so disappointed in an indi- 
vidual; that Isabel was very proud and con- 
ceited, and very selfish, always talking to the 

| disparagement of her friends when away from 
them, and manifesting a deal of attachment for 
them when in their presence; and was, in short, 
the most artful, designing person she ever know. 

“ And now, aunty,” said Isabel, after she had 
finished the recital, and given vent to a fresh 
burst of tears, ‘I don’t see how I can ever love 
Fanny any more, or treat her with civility even ; 
we have been so intimate for two or three years, 
and I have thought her so amiable and true, and 
such a good friend of mine !” 

“ Take this seat by me, Isabel,” said my aunt 
Mary, kindly, “‘ and dry thy tears, and I will tell 
thee a little story of my early life.” 

My aunt Mary was a member of the society of 
Friends, one of the kindest, gentlest creatures 
that ever lived, and, withal, so well versed in the 
windings of the human heart, so quick to com- 
prehend difficulties, so ready to sympathize with 
the troubles of us children, and s0 judicious in 
counsel, that she came to be considered as a sort 
of family oracle. We hardly knew whether we 
loved her or our mother better. She was not our 
own aunt, either, nor indeed any relation to us; 
we only called her aunt. She was an early 
playmate and schoolmate of my mother—was 
nurtured in prosperity, but suddenly bereft of 
parents and fortune. At my mother’s earnest 
solicitation, she came to make it her home with 
us. Enough was left of her large fortune to 
keep her from dependence, and she always in- 
sisted upon paying her board, though by her 
care of us children, and her kindness in sick- 
ness, she earned it a dozen times over. 

Isabel was only a baby when Aunt Mary came: 
to live with us, and Aunt Mary had tended her- 
and instructed her, until an affection had grown 
up between them very intimate and very pleas- 
ant to behold. Now, Isabel leaned her forehead 
upon Aunt Mary’s shoulder, so as to hide her 
swollen eyes, and Aunt Mary laid aside her 
knitting-work, and began. The story, though 
addressed to Isabel, seemed meant for us all, for 
Aunt Mary’s eyes were directed by turns to eath 
member of the family group. 


“Twas only a little girl when I first knew 
Julia Evans, about as large as Mary, perhaps. 
Her parents were wealthy and highly respect- 
able, and quite intimate at our house ; and Julia 
and I, being much together, early formed for 
each other a strong attachment. We were, in 
tastes and dispositions, much alike, though to- 
tally different in person—she being very hand- 
some, tall and well formed, while I was plain, 
and on account of ill health, quite small of my 
age. Her eyes were large and deep, and very 
black ; and her curls were like thine, Isabel, only 
thicker, and perhaps a trifle darker, and cluster- 
ing more closely sbout her regal forehead. Thou 
shouldst have seen her hand, so slender and deli- 
eate and white, never disfigured with rings, for 
her parents, like mine, belonged to the sect that 
4id not believe in ontward adorning. I hardly 
know how they came to permit her to wear her 
hair in ringlets, but it was obstinately inclined to 
curl, and Julia was quite determined to dress it 
#0, and she was a great farorite with her parents, 
and so for once I suppose they let her have her 
own way. No matter. 

“ We grew up together, till we were both six- 
teen; we had the same teachers, pursued the 
studies, were almost daily together, had all 
our secrets in common, formed the same ac- 
quaintances, and for a year or two dressed ex- 
actly alike. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony existing between us; we were more 
than sisters to each other. We were just six- 
teen, when doomed to separate. Business called 
Mr. Evans, her father, to a distant city, and 
thither he soon after removed his family. 

“ Phe night before they left our town, we took 
8 last walk together. ©, never shall I forget 
that moonlight stroll beneath the cedars! Eden 
never saw a lovelier night. Everything above 
and around us served to tranquillize our spirits ; 
and though we were exceedingly sad at the 
thought of. parting, and talked much of our an- 
ticipated loneliness, we were hopeful, and in- 
dulged largely in speculations and wild, roman- 
tic dreams of the future. We talked over the 
pleasure that would transpire during our long 
visits, for, notwithstanding the distance that 
would soon intervene between us, we promised 
ourselves to pass at least two months of every 
year in each other’s society. Then we pledged 
to each other to write sach long letters, and to 
write so frequently! and thought how fanny it 
would seem for us, who never had halfia-dosen 
letters in. our whole lives, to be getting one by 
every other post that came. 

“ How long we walked and talked, I cannot 
say—the time passed #0 swiftly and s0 pleas- 
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antly. Presently we came upon a clump of 
trees, whose roots, naked and bare in places, 
swelling up from the soil, had often served us for 
seats. There we sat down, alas!—though we 
little thought so then—for the last time! 

“* And now,’ said Jutia, more thoughtfally 
and earnestly than I had ever before heard ber 
speak, ‘before we part to-night, let us pledge 
ourselves to be firm and faithful friends, till we 
die. Let me have one of thy sunny brids, 
Mary,’ said she, opening a small penknife, m- 
binding my hair, and severing a lock of it. 

¢ And in return,’ said I, ‘I shall choose thy 
prettiest curi—here, this one upon thy forehead. 
Yet no, it will disfigure thee to lose that; let me 
have another—no matter which.” 

“But before I conld seize her hand, the carl 
was severed and laid on my lap. I still havoit, 
and some time will show it thee, Isabel; some 
what faded it is, but still beautiful, and I cannot 
tell you how dear to me! Never had my sweet 
Julia seemed so radiant as then. Throgh the 
trees a ray of soft moonlight struggled, till it 
rested upon her clastering hair, and 28 she 
raised her eyes to mine, floated over her face. 

“We have pledged ourselves by these locks 
of hair,’ she said ; ‘let us keep them sacred till we 
die!’ 

“Then we kissed each other's lips. There 
was a short pause; Julia broke the silence. 
Putting her arm about my neck, and resting her 
fair hand: just where thy forehead now is, Isabel, 
she spoke : 

“¢ And now, Mary, I am going among stran- 
gers; I shall have no one to love, while thoa 
hast many friends about thee. There is Sarah 
Drake and Ellen Saunders, and a dozen or two 
more ; thon wilt not be lonely like me. Besides, 
Tam to-live in a great city, where are no retired 
walks, no green, waving meadows, 00 flowery, 
and thou knowest how much I love all these.” 

“Why, L never thought of that befor,’ sid 
I. ‘The city will be no place for thee, Talis; tt 
will seem a prison. But yet thou wilt find 
friends enongh—none to love thee as I do, bat 
many whom thou wilt learn to love.’ a 

“T thought how her beauty and grace ¥0 
win for her admiration and homage and love, 
and then, for the first time, God forgive m1 
felt a seeret yet unacknowledged fear that she 
would some day love others better tae 

Yet I did not cherish the thought; it only 
through my brain. , 
eT do not easily form attachments, Mar}, 
ined, I feat, 
she replied, sadly. ‘I am inclined, t * is 
distrast; or, rather, I shrink from society of 
general, and find my happiness in the society 
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8 very few tried, constant friends. I shall have 
Bone such where I go.’ 

“T spoke cheerfully to her, and drawing her 
head to my bosom, kissed off the tears which 
glistened in her eyes. I was about to praise her 
beanty and tell her of the power it would give 
her, but suddenly checked myself, for both of us 
hated everything that seemed like flattery. 

“The setting moon reminded us that it was 
becoming late. We renewed oar pledge of fidel- 
ity, set the days when we would write each other, 
end walked slowly homeward. Sle was to 
spend the night with me. 

“The morrow came and went, and with it 
Julia Evans, the sunshine of my heart. It was 
very lonely without her, and for a long time I 
found my chief happiness in writing to her, and 
receiving her sweet, simple, artless replies. Six 
months passed. At the end of that time she 
was to visit me, bat in this we were disappointed, 
for she was seized with a fever, and consequently 
detained at home. My father’s business pre- 
vented him from accompanying me to her, and 
I was too inexperienced to travel the distance 
alone. The time of our meeting was therefore 
postponed. Letters were, however, still very 
frequently exchanged, and our affection knew as 
yet no wane. Some day I will read thee some 
of her letters. J 

“At the end of a year I visited her, and the 
interview was truly delightful. Julia looked 
more delicate than formerly, for the air of the 
city did not agree with her, but she was not less 
beantifal. She had grown more affectionate 
than ever; our conversation was indeed the 
communion of soul, and I never loved her as 
when we parted then. In six months, she was 
to return the visit ; but ere that time had elapsed, 
my father was summoned to England to take 
possession of an estate which he had very unex- 
pectedly inherited. As my mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, and had many relatives there, he 
resolved to take his family with him, thinking at 
that time to retarn in a few months. I wrote a 
long letter to Julia, telling her where her letters 
would find me, and earnestly begging her to be 
prompt im answering mine. Immediately upon 
our arrival in England, I wrote again. Two 
months passed, and still I heard nothing from 
my friend. Thinking her sick, or that my com- 
munication or her reply had failed to reach ite 
destination, I wrote again and again, but still 
received no word of intelligence from Julia. 
Every possible reason was assigned for her si- 
lence, at least so it seemed to me, but when, after 
being detained a year in England, I heard no 
word from her or her parents, though I had sev- 
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eral times written them both, I began to enter- 
tain a slight fear that she was estranged from 
me, or at least had found some one to take my 
place in her affections. It was a revival of the 
vague impression which occurred to me upon the 
night of our walk. 

“When, therefore, my father decided to take 
a tour of Europe, and I wrote her again, with 
the hope that accident and not unfaithfalness on 
her part prevented my hearing from her, en- 
treating her to write me at Paris, and still no 
reply reached me, I began to believe that my 
fears were true. About this time, a letter from 
a friend residing near my home assured me that 
Julia Evans was engaged to a gay, wealthy 
merchant of the city where she now 4ived, ard 
would probably be married in a few months. I 
was then almost sure that new affections snd in- 
terests had usurped the place formerly conse- 
crated to me, though why she should love me 
less because she loved her fature husband more, 
I could net see. Bitterly did I weep over the 
thought that she was so different from what I be- 
lieved—that the heart I once thought so large 
and warm, and so trae to me, should prove itself 
quite the reverse. Yet I'could not fully believe 
that I had so mistaken her character, so I wrote 
once more, begging her to tell me if the report 
of her speedy marriage was true, telling her to 
direct to Vienna. Our tour was so slow that I 
thought there would be sufficient time for a letter 
to reach that city before us. In ae how- 
ever, mistaken. We left Vienna er re- 
ply, had she sent one, could have reached that 
city. 

“We spent the ensuing winter at Florence, 
and arrived home the following spring, after an 
absence of two years and a half. We found our 
quiet village greatly changed. Numbers of those 
whom we knew best had emigrated to the far 
‘West ; a railroad had found its way there, and 
manufacturing interests suddenly started had 
given a startling impulse to the business of the 
place. As if by magic new streets had been 
planned and built up, new buildings substitated 
for old ones, and so numerous and so various 
were the improvements, I hardly knew the place 
of my birth. 

“ As I said, few who knew us when we left, 
were there to greet our return, I had been home 
a little more than a month when a mutual friend 
of Julia Evans and myself called at my father’s. 
I eagerly inquired for Julia. 

«<« Have you not seen her ¢’ replied. my friend ; 
“she was in town a week ago. But now I think 
of it, she made no mention of your arrival. 
Perhaps she bad not heard of it.’ 
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“Impoasible!’ exclaimed I.‘ Nearly all our 
friends had called on us; how could she have 
failed to hear it” 

“My astonishment was certainly great. That 
Julia Evans had been in the place without deign- 
ing to call upon me, awoke, I am sorry to say, 
notonly my grief, but my pride and resentment. 
Indeed I could scarcely restrain, for a single 
moment, my feelings of indignation. My friend 
went on to comment in lively terms upon Julia’s 
appearance—her brilliant beauty, and her pleas- 
ant, agreeable manners and so on, alluding to the 
common report of her expected marriage in 
terms which led me to think that she was about 
making at least a very wealthy alliance. 

“ Whenny visitor was gone, I rushed to my 
room, bolted the door, and wept as I never wept 
before nor since. It was my first serious disap- 
pointment. All alongI had cherished the rather 
improbable hope that our letters had been mis- 
carried or intercepted, and I had, O so many, 
many things to tell her! I felt almost certain 
that when I reached home, her silence would in 
some way be satisfactorily explained. Now all 
hope of this sort died within me. Julia, I was 
sure, had ceased to love me. I resolved to write 
her no more—never, if I could avoid it, to speak 
of her—and, so far as possible, to banish her 
from my thoughts. 

“Nearly four months passed away, during 
which time I had come to think of Julia only as 
a proud, fickle being, whose friendship, even, I 
scarcely’ to retain. Alas, it seems strange 
that my own sincere affection could thus be 
turned into bitterness! yet so it was. I had a 
proud, unforgiving spirit ; indeed, I mentally re- 
solved never to forgive her, should she again 
seek my favor. I had then, or rather my father 
had, all the advantages of abundant wealth. He 
‘was generally beloved and universally respected, 
#0 that we were freely admitted into the best and 
highest circles of society, though my father was 
of a quiet disposition and made it a principle to 
avoid the gaicties of life. Tidings of our pree- 
eat position would, I could scarcely doubt, reach 
her, and if her character was what I now be- 
lieved it to be, I thought it possible that she 
would apologize for the past, and once more 
seek to establish herself upon terms of intimacy 
in our family. 

“Four months, as I said, passed away, and 
then I received a letter in the familiar hand of 
Julia Evans. I was somewhat surprised, but 
not softened. It contained many professions of 
regard, though it was rather reserved in tone, 
and ended by begging me to visit her, or, if that 
were not practicable, to write her a long letter. 
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‘ 
It was a long time, a very long time, since she 
last heard from me. Why had I not written her 
since my arrival? Doubtless my large circle of 
friends engrossed my time; she was aware that 
society had new claims upon me, but could I not 
steal one little hour for her ? 

“I can hardly tell how conflicting were my 
emotions as I perused this letter. At first, 
was disposed to consider it sincere, but further 
reflection convinced me that it was only a piece 
of diplomacy upon her part, designed to im- 
pose upon my good nature, for I then fancied 
myself possessing a very liberal, benevolent dis- 
position. The offending sheet was ultimately 
thrown in the fire, and never answered. Soon 
another came. Long since I learned it by heart, 
not by any direct effort, but somehow it stamped 
itself upon my memory. It ran thus: 


“«My‘pgarn Mary :—Can it be, that thoa 
didst not receive my last letter? Or, in the ea- 
grossing demands of a large circle of new ac- 

uaintances, hast thou quite forgotten thy old 
Being in 


iend and playmate ? health, I 
have looked, the more anxiously Fer some word 


from thee. I long to hear some of the partict- 
lara of thy long journey, and much more, 
Mary, do I long to see thy face, and have sf 
miliar chat about the days ‘lang syne.’ Itiss 
long time since we last saw each other. Of all 
the visits planned, when wo walked and talked 
beneath the cedars, only one has transpired. It 
is four, yes, almost five years since then—event- 
ful years they have been to me, and doubtless 0 
thee also. But 1 am still too weak to attempt 
more than a note. May I not hope to bear very 
soon from thee, if not in a long letter, at least in 
note assuring me of thy health and happiness ! 
‘ As ever, thy affectionate Jota. 


“< Strange!” thought I, folding the letter. 
“No apology for past neglect—no reason assigned 
for visiting almost in sight of our dwelling and 
never calling! Humph! she mast be tray 
anxious to see me!’ 

“The letter was laid aside, At first, I med: 
itated a haughty, bitter reply ; but mature reflec 
tion decided me that the matter would sooner 
end to leave it unanswered. Believing Julia 
actuated only by selfish motives in writing me 
and desiring to secure my favor, I felt only® 
scornful indignation towards her. I made 00 
mention of her letters to any one, not even my 
parents. ‘Two months more elapsed. During 
the time, her name had never passed my lips. 
She was the same to mo as though I had never 
known her. 

“One evening a letter from Mary Evans, 
Jalia’s mother, surprised me. It was shor— 
containing only the startling intelligence thet 
Jalis was ins hopeless decline, a touching #* 
count of the progress of her disease, and an or 
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gent invitation to visit them without delay, stating 
that Julia was very, very anxious to see me. 

“This was a thunderbolt to me: I could not 
resist the appeal of her mother, and yet, at first, 
I dreaded the meeting. With some misgivings 
for my past indifference to my former friend, I 
made immediate preparations for my departure. 
Already I became aware that I had cherished to- 
wards Julia wicked, ungenerous feelings ; and as 
I thought of her as a helpless invalid, soon to 
die, and recalled her former gentleness and devo- 
tion to me, I wept bitterly. Before morning, I 
had conquered all my late enmity towards her, 
or rather it had all vanished, and I felt prepared 
to throw myself upon Julia’s neck and embrace 
her not less tenderly than as if nothing had in- 
terrupted our former confidence and affection. 

“T found my friend in the last stages of con- 
sumption. The meeting with her I will not at- 
tempt to describe. She was calm through it all, 
and only wept when in an agony of grief I 
clasped her to my bosom, and with many tears 
and prayers and self-reproaches, besought her to 
forgive my cruel neglect of answering her letters. 

“ Had she been in the past my worst enemy, I 
could hardly have helped loving her, as from 
day to day I witnessed her uniform sweetness 
and patience, her confidence in Heaven, and lis- 
tened to her glowing conversation. How one so 
beautiful and so young could become so weaned 
from earth, I could not divine, for then I knew 
by experience nothing of the sweet fruits of the 
Spirit. 

“She grew daily weaker, but more radiantly 
beautiful. Her appearance could scarcely be de- 
scribed. Her eyes, though somewhat sunken, 
were incomparably brighter than formerly—more 
expressive, for the soul that looked out from 
them had been purified and spiritualized. With 
the hectic glow upon her cheek, and the black 
clustering hair about her forehead, making her 
complexion appear whiter and clearer than ala- 
baster itself, the brilliancy of her face can scarcely 
be imagined. : 

“ As yet, no direct allusion had been made to 
the past. I had, indeed, talked much of my 
European tour, and all the strange, beautifal 
things I had witnessed—had seen her eye kindle 
with enthusiasm as I described the sunny skies 
and balmy air of Italy and classic Greece, the 
grand, magnificent, terrible scenery of the Alps, 
or the noble beauty of the Rhine; but amid it 
all, no allusion had been made to the fact of her 
silence. I was already inwardly convinced that 
she had written me and that her letters had failed 
to reach their destination, or else that she had 
never received mine, for her uniform conscien- 
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tionsnees, her constant peace, her look, manner 
and appearance forbade me to think that there 
was any act of unkindness in all her life uncon- 
fessed and unforgiven. Nor had any allusion 
been made to the fact of her visiting in our vil- 
lage, 80 soon after my arrival from the Kast. 
There was a mystery here which I felt must be 
explained before she died. I determined to 
broach the subject soon. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself ere I expected, for no sooner had I 
come to the conclusion, than she called me to sit 
by her side. 

“¢T am unusually strong, this morning,’ said 
she, ‘and I have a sad tale to tell thee before I 
leave thee. Thou rememberest, Mary, that I 
hinted in my note to thee that the four years 
past had been eventful ones to me ?” 

“T nodded assent. 

“O,’ said she, ‘the heartaches that I have 
had, the strange, wild, bitter, terrible thoughts 
that have agitated me, and the dreadful straggles 
of soul, ere I attained the peace I now enjoy!’ 

“ And then she related to me the saddest tale 
of a young heart’s best affections all wasted and 
thrown away upon a vile, worthless wretch, who 
came to her in the garb of a member of our 
society, with the specious appearance of piety 
and worth, but the heart of a fiend—yes, the 
saddest story, Isabel, that I ever heard. I can- 
not tell it thee now, for it would alone fill a long 
chapter, bat at some future time, perhaps I 
will. 

“<¢ And the name of this man I asked, when 
she had done. 

“Samuel Wolcott.’ 

“¢ Samuel Wolcott !’ 

«¢Yes, an Englishman by birth. 
thou dost not know him, Mary!’ 

“<«Was he tall, with large gray eyes and a 
scar upon his cheek ” 

“Yes; then thou hast seen him—thou know- 
est him! Tell me quick, Mary.’ 

“«¢He is my mother’s cousin. foon after our 
arrival in England, he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to defraud my father of a large amount of 
money. Upon the failure of the plan, he ab- 
sconded and was never heard of again in Eng- 
land. Strange he did not change his name, but 
he hardly expected us to know any one in s0 
remote a city, and probably thought it un- 
mi > 


Surely, 


“¢ And now I remember,’ said Julia, ‘that 
when, soon after my acquaintance with him, I 
spoke of you, and of our Strong attachment to 
each other, he acted rather strangely. I observed 
it then, but soon forgot it.’ 

“ The thought at once occurred to me that this 
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man had borne some part in intercepting the let- 
ters that passed between us. He would scarcely 
desire my parents to know his whereabouts, even 
though he was beyond the reach of justice. At 
east, provided he designed to win Julia, as he 
undoubtedly did, he would wish to keep my fam- 
ily in ignorance of the affair. The close inti- 
macy existing between Julia and myself would 
warrant a fear on his part that his name should 
be mentioned in some of her letters. Would it 
not be policy in him to intercept our corres- 
pondence ? 

“© And now, Julia,’ said I, ‘I must ask thee 
some questions. How many letters didst thou 
receive from me during my absence?” 

“ «Two: one immodiately after your arrival, 
and another some three months after, stating 
that thou hadst received no answer and begging 
me to write soon. I did so immediately. I an- 
swered thy first letter, but it must have mis- 
carried.’ 

“« And I wrote thee no less than six.’ 

“¢OQ, Mary, what could have become of them 
all?) How much did I wrong thee by judging 
thee too much engrossed in the strange people 
with whom thou wast becoming acquainted, and 
with the beauties thou wast meeting in thy trav- 
els, to think of me! I wondered thon hadst not 
Spoken of thy silence, but as I had forgiven 
thee, I thought it not best to mention it: to thee. 
Now tell me how many letters thou hadst from 
me.” 

“ «Not one, Julia—not one.” 

“* Not one, when I wrote thee five! What 
couldst thon have thought? Yes, I wrote thee 
six during thy stay in England, and afterwards I 
knew not where to direct. Could Samuel have 
been guilty of that? No, no, I will not judge 
him so barshly. He always carried my letters 
to the office, and used to sympathize so much 
with me, when I felt so disappointed in not hear- 
ing from thee!’ 

“Each pleaded guilty to having thought the 
other unkind, thongh I had much more to con- 
fess than Julia, for she learned the lesson of for- 
giveness years before, while I knew it not.’ 

«There yet remains one thing unexplained,’ 
said I. ‘It is with regard to thy visit in our 
place. That made me more wretched than any- 
thing else. That thou shouldst come so near 
me, and not even call—’ 

“*O, Mary, how strange—how very strange 
that no one told me of thy arrival! Can it in- 
deed be that thou wast home then? Bat I only 
remained one night there, for most of those I 
knew had emigrated. I took rooms at the hotel 
and made very short calls. People must have 
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supposed me aware of thy return. I shoald net 
have visited there had I not been passing through 
upon a more distant journey. The last that I 
heard of thee was through an acquaintance, whe 
told me that thou wast to remain another year ia 
Europe.’ 

“ Now the matter was clear to me, and years 
afterward, Samuel Wolcott, when dying in « 
State’s prison, confessed to having intercepted 
onr correspondence, all but my first letters, the 
two she mentioned, and Aer first one, which was 
lost, previous to his acquaintance with Julia. 
Ah, I had much to reproach myself with! Als, 
alas! how bitterly did I repent the past !—how 
vainly wish to live ito’er! I shed such tears as 
I hope thou mayest never shed, Isabel. 

“ And now,” said Aunt Mary, wiping ber 
eyes, “my story is done. Some time I will tll 
thee how, from day to day, Julia grew more like 
an angel, until one evening she fell asleep in my 
arms—how, upon that night, the moonlight fell 
upon her glorious hair, just as it did wheawe 
sat beneath the cedars—how her eyes, lit with a 
glory such as thon mayest have dreamed of, 
Isabel, but never saw, were raised to mine, till 
they were diverted (so I always believed) by the 
angels—how her slender, white, almost tran 
parent hand grew heavy and cold as I held it to 
my lips, till the glory left her eyes, and, as I 
said, she fell asleep in my arms.” 

«(, do tell me now, Aunt Mary,” ssid Isabel 

“Not now, Isabel—do not urge me. I caa- 
not tell thee now, for I wish thee to think why I 
have told thee this story.” 

“Yes, yes, aunty,” said Isabel, her cheeks all 
aglow, “I see it—I know what you would have 
me learn! I shall not hate Fenny; I shall go 
atonce, and sock an explanation. Some on 
must have spoken falsely !” 

“That's right, darling,” said Aunt Mary, 
kissing her cheok; ‘that’s right. I tell thee, 
Isabel, there would be much les suffering in te 
world, if everybody would do so.” 


INTELLIGENT. cated 
The Austrian police officers lately Par of 
on a volume of Plato in Greek in the 
an American traveller. edo. bere,” 
ve aheee ma} abs something improper 
said fBicii berry. 

“cmmposaible !” replied the traveller. “It's 
the work of an ancient philosopher. «How 
« What of ae exclaimed oA ri 

do I know he didn’t write agains! 
government ?”—N. Y. Journal of Commerct. 
rrr + 


Politeness is nothing more than an elegant al 
concealed species of flattery, tending to Framor 
person to whom it is ad in good 
and respect with himself. 
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REST. 


BY DARK SYBIL. 





How. sweet a word to the weary.ome— 
What peace to the troukded breast, 
‘Fo kuow his footsteps are nearing home, 

Where he will find a rest! 
Rest from the wearying cares of Ife— ~ 
Rest from ite tolls, its sorrowing strife— 
‘Rest frem the grave. 


‘The wanderer o'er life’s darksome way, 
Has faint and weary grown, 
And is sinking by the rough wayside, 
‘Where thorns are thickly sown, 
‘When with straining eyes he sees afer 
A light—s guide—s glorious star, 
That points to rest. 


A rest for the soul, beyond, beyond 
‘This misty, cheerless vale; 
‘Where love's bright blossoms in beanty bloom, 
Nor ever droop and pale; 
For no wintry blasts sweep o'er to chill, 
No sutumnal frosts to blight and kill, 
For there is rest. 


‘Where the parting tear is never shed, 
And sorrow is unknowa— 
‘There, there is rest for the weary bead, 
Rest for the weary soul: 
Rest from the wearying cares of life— 
Rest from its tolls, its sorrowing strife— 
Rest from the grave. 


+ ee 
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BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





Tr was a cold frosty morning in March. All 
night the stars had hidden themselves from the 
pale watchers, whom sickness or suffering had 
forbidden to sleep, and the morning dawned 
without sunshine, almost without light, for the 
dark, slate-colored clouds threw shadows over 
the pathway of the town, and made still darker 
the streets of the city. 

At ton in the morning, a modest, dark-colored, 
one-horse carriage stopped at the door of a large 
brick building, in the upper part of the city, and 
@ lady and gentleman alighted. 

“Is this the orphan’s asylum?” said the gen- 
tleman toa lad, passing. The boy explained 
that there was a special door at the other side of 
the house, where people who had business must 
ring; 80 leading the horse round the corner, and 
asking the lad to hold it, the gentleman rang vig- 
orously, and was answered by an old woman 
whose withered face, bent form and sour look 
did not impress him as being a suitable porteress 
for the bright forms and faces that might some- 
times be brought hither. He asked for the mat- 
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ron, and was ushered into a cold, scantily far- 
nished room, with unpapered walls and uncar- 
peted floor. A desk and some chairs were the 
only farnitare, and those were of the most meagre 
description. The matron made her appearance. 
She was tall and very thin, with harsh gray hair, 
and harsher gray eyes, and, moregver, she was 
dressed in gray. Nota trace of warm, human 
feeling was visible on that cold, stern counte- 
nance; no womanly softness, no motherly sweet- 
ness. The old. apple woman round the corner 
looked more lovingly after the little ones who 
did not stop at her stand to bay. She looked as 
if frozen into stone, and the eye was stony as 
well as gray; you might have fancied that she 
was Lot’s wife, looking upon the vanished hopes 
of her youth, and tarned into that cold, hard 
pillar. 

Perhaps Miss Cumston never had any hopes 
to look back upon; surely she could have none 
in the future, with that hard look. Those thin 
lips could never have murmured sweet words of 
love, or sung sweet lullabies to an infant. It 
was not a face out of which love and music had 
gone; because they evidengly had not been there, 
to go. 

Mr. Carroll thought all this, while he was look- 
ing about for some set phrase in which to address 
her ; for his genial nature was chilled, and the 
benevolent errand on which he came was checked 
and delayed, by the absence of sympathy in her 
looks. His wife saved him the trouble of speak- 
ing. Already her woman's tongue bad found a 
voice, and she was eagerly inquiring if there 
were any chikiren in the establishment needing 
a home. 

“Do you wish to take one?” said the thin 
lips. : 
MWe wish to look at all of them,” said Mr. 
Carroll. ‘You will please to show us every 
child in the asylum, and if there is one that suits 
our purpose, we shall probably take it. But we 
want, as I said, to see every one of them.” 

Miss Cumston led the way to # long chamber, 
where about twenty little ones, of various ages, 
were assembled, under the care of another person 
almost a duplicate of herself. The same stony 
look was distinctly visible, but behind it, there 
was something a little more human, something 
that said that the look was acquired by long prac- 
tice. In the other sister, it was born there. Miss 
Elinor Cumston appeared to be some few years 
younger than her sister, and the little ones were 
more familiar with her. They came around her 
while they kept aloof from Miss Jane. 

“ Are these all the children you have?” said 
Mr. Carroll, for a friend had insinuated to him, 
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that in these places they do not exhibit the bright- 
est and finest children until some of the rest are 
disposed of. 

* All but one, sir,” said Miss Elinor. 

“ Will you allow me to look at that one?” 

The elder sister looked reproachfully at Elinor, 
probably because she had betrayed the fact ; but 
she had no alternative than to show her charge, 
and she led the way to another and a smaller 
room. If the other children had not impressed 
the visitor favorably, here was one that could not 
fail to do so. Beside the fire sat a healthy, good- 
looking Irish woman, and in her arms a beautiful, 
healthy child of about ten months old. The 
child was not her own, but she had evidently 
taken good and sufficient care of it, and it did 
credit to her kindly keeping. 

Miss Cumston seemed unwilling to have this 
child chosen. It was the healthiest and best fed, 
the happiest of the whole tribe, and would be 
taken in preference to any other. 

She whispered a while to Elinor, and Mrs. 
Carroll heard her say, “ well, let them have her! 
nobody will want the others while this one looks 
so well, and we may as well get her away.”’ 

It touched upon Mrs. Carroll’s womanly sym- 
pathy, this reference to the little pinched and for- 
lorn ones she had seen in the other room ; and reso- 
lutely closing her eyes to the sweet, laughing, 
crowing baby, she walked into the long chamber, 
selected a pale, but intelligent-looking little girl, 
about two years old, and held her up to her hus- 
band for his approval. The child held out her 
arms to be taken, and Mr. Carroll bent forward 
and kissed her little violet lips. That kiss sealed 
the child’s fortune. She sprang to his arms, and 
they enfolded her in a loving clasp. 

“« Wrap her up well,” said heto Miss Cumston. 
“It is very cold, and I fear she will suffer, 
otherwise.” 

There was a hesitation which Mrs. Carroll 
easily divined. “We will send the clothes all 
home,” she said, and the sisters seemed satisfied. 
By the time that the books were signed, and all the 
arrangements entered into on both sides, the child 
was brought in, dressed in a warm cloak and 
hood, and clapping her hands with pleasure at 

. the story which nurse had told her of going to 
ride. For it was kind-hearted Katy, in the little 
room, who had laid down her own charge, and 
fitted the little one for her journey, and now 
stood with a tear falling down her rosy, good 
humored face, contrasting so strongly with her 
cold, unmoved mistresses, as to make the Car- 
rolls wish that they might exchange places with 
her. * * * * * 

At the door of a handsome house in a country 
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town, about fifteen miles from the city, two bright, 
noble-looking boys appeared, to welcome their 
father and mother who had just stopped in the 
same carriage that stood in the morning at the 
door of the orphan’s home. 

It was now four o’clock, and already the bright 
lights were dancing in the windows, and the re 
flection of an ample wood-fire was throwing up 
broad red glances on the white ceiling within. 

“What have you brought, father ?” said litte 
Fred, the youngest, as his father alighted witha 
large bundle in his arms. 

“For shame, Freddy,” said Willie, “to ask 
father now, when he is so cold!” 

Willie gave his hand to his mother to help her 
up the steps, and Mr. Carroll followed with his 
bundle. 

“Send Patrick after the horse, Willie, and tell 
him to give him a good supper.” 

Mr. Carroll never forgot the comfort of asy 
living thing. As he entered: the room the child 
woke from her long sleep, and looked round up- 
on the boys, with a smiling, satisfied air, while 
they stood in utter amazement, unable to speak, 
gasing upon the fairy gift which their father had 
brought them. 

“This must be your little sister, my sons,” 
said Mrs. Carroll, “and I hope I need not ask 
you to be very gentle and tender with her. You 
see that she is quite small and feeble, and will 
be unable to play as you great boys of eight and 
ten years old can.” 

“Indeed: we will, mother! Thank you & 
thousand times. A dear little sister! Mother, 
how good you are! Whatishername? Where 
did you get her?” 

“ Her name {sure enough,she must havea name 
—not that harsh uncouth name which washers & 
the asylum ; but some soft, swoet name. What 
should it be ?” 

“Let it be Grace,” said Mrs. Carroll, after # 
dozen names had been proposed and rejected. 
“Grace Carroll! the names sound well to 
gether ;” and Grace Carroll, the baby was called. 
That night, as the family sat at their pleasant ter 
table, the “one thing wanting” seemed 
supplied, and a spectator might have safely pre 
dicted that the little girl would become 0 impor» 
tant part of the household. 3 enlv® 

‘We pass over ten years. Grace is now \ 
years old, Fred is twenty, and on his last z 
in college, and William was quietly settled do 
asa physician. Fred, who came home only 
Saturday evenings, was very particalar in bis 
mands upon the attentions of Grace, bp c 

. t 
upon him scrupulously. She prepared f on 
coming, arranged her music to play t him, P 
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on her best frock to receive him, and kept the 
week’s news for his special hearing. But after 
all had been done for his comfort and pleasure, 
she would draw her low seat beside William, and 
look up into his face for an hour, without speak- 
ing. William would give no other sign of his 
satisfaction, than a calm smile when she sat down, 
and an occasional glance from his large volume 
to her sweet, young face, while Fred would en- 
deavor to draw off her attention in various ways. 
She would answer him, do whatever he wished, 
but would relapse into her old habit of watching 
Willie’s face again. Fred would scold or laugh 
at her for this, and when Fred returned, after four 
years’ travel, during which he had written hun- 
dreds of letters to Grace, he came home to find 
her a beautiful young lady, accomplished, grace- 
fal as her own sweet name, and “ handsome as a 
picture,” there she was still sitting at William’s 
feet, in the low chair. 

“ How beautifal you have grown, Grace!” 
said Fred. ‘I never expected to see Grace so 
handsome, did you, William ?” 

“Is Grace handsome?” said William. “I 
never observed it; but I suppose she must be, for 
she is good,” and tho student relapsed again to 
his books. 

Fred turned impatiently away, and gave a long 
whistle. Half an hour later, William had gone 
to see his patients and Fred was teasing Grace 
to sing. 

“Willie does not like that,” she said, as he 
opened to a song which he called beautiful. She 
would not sing it. Presently he came to one 
which she called Willie’s favorite, and she sang it 
notwithstanding that Fred declared it hideous. 

Mrs. Carroll saw dothing of all this. To her 
the child was her boys’ sister. Sho never thought 
of any other feeling coming to either. She must 
have been blind not to see that they both loved 
her, and that they never called her sister. Some- 
times Grace said “‘brother” to Fred, but never 
to William. Mr. Carroll was more observant. 
He sat by, in his arm-chair, and he made obser- 
vations occasionally, with which he never troubled 
his wife. There was no need, “Grace would be 
our daughter still more truly,” he said, and al- 
ready he saw her as William’s wife, as loving, as 
gentle, as beautiful as now, and bound to their 
declining days by a new and tender tie. 

Mrs. Carroll was not so easy, when she saw 
that Fred grew jealous of his brother. He show- 
ed it now, every time that Grace spoke to Wil- 
liam, and he engaged her attention from him on 
the most trifling pretexts. William missed her 
from her accustomed seat, but, outwardly, he 
took no notice. * * * 


' 
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It was a sweet, moonlight hour, that in which 
Grace sat by the window alone. The light came 
in upon her in silvery flecks, between the sprhys 
of honeysuckle and clematis which garlanded the 
large bay window. Within the room all was 
darkness. She did not know that some one had 
come in, and sat there in that darkness, watching 
the gleams of light as they flitted in the light 
evening breeze, over her white dress and her 
beautiful face, made still more beautiful by the 
sweet serenity that dwelt upon it from tho in- 
fluences of that peaceful hour. 

While Grace sat there, Fred came up the long. 
gravel walk. She could not see him, for the 
honeysuckle lay thickly over the window; but 
she heard his quick, ringing step, so different 
to any other, and as he came near, she thought 
that she heard his hurried breathing. 

He dashed into the room, and walked up to 
that window, where he well knew that he should 
find Grace. 

“ You avoid me lately, Grace,” he began, “I 
have not had five minutes’ conversation with you 
for a week. Latterly, you seem to be with Wil- 
liam constantly, and I have no opportunity of 
telking with you at all.” 

“Don’t say that, brother Fred,” said Grace; 
“surely I spend as much time with you as with 
William. You forget that while he sits here 
studying, I am often galloping over the hills with 
you.” 

“But what chance is there to talk on horse- 
back, Grace? One quiet hour like this, is worth 
more than twenty such as we spend together 
every week, because there is no chance for con- 
versation in them.” 

Grace laughed. ‘I think we are together as 
much as most brothers and sisters, Fred, and I 
do not know what subject we have left untouched. 
It seems to mo that we have gone over every- 
thing which comes under the head of conversation, 
many times over.” 

“ Pshaw ! forgive me, Grace, for the word, but 
surely you must know what I mean. I love you 
—notas a sister—you shall never call me brother 
again. You may call William ‘brother,’ and 
you may bea sister to him—but never to me. 
Gracie, you must be my wife!” 

Fred’s wife! She had never thought of this. 
Her life had been so peaceful, so beautifal in its 
relations to them all, that it startled and even 
terrified her, to have it assume any other shape, 
even in thought. Loving William as she truly 
did, watchful as she was of his comfort, she had 





never dreamed of being anything more to him 
than she was now. And for Fred, it was still 
farther from her thoughts; nor could she bring 
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it near, now that he had presented the idea in 
words. 

Fred’s wife! He had to repeat it before she 
could answer, and when she did, it was with a 
broken and tearful entreaty that he would not 
seek to put this barrier between their pleasant in- 
tercourse ; that he would never again trouble the 
peaceful current of her calm, sisterly love, with 
words like these. 

There was an hour of stormy grief on his side, 
and of tearful regret on hers, and then Grace 
begged him to leave her. He went out into the 

“still moonlight, and tried to still his heart, by 
walking far and rapidly. 

And there, in the shadow, still sat the figure 
that hed staid there through the whole scene. 
Grace almost fell over it, when she was hurrying 
to her room, and then she knew who it was. 

“William !” she gasped out, “have you been 
listening to all this? I could not have believed 
it of you.” 

“Grace, do not condemn me until I can speak 
in my defence. I came here, silently, before my 
brother entered ; and Grace, I came for the same 
purpose for which he came! When he came in 
so suddenly, I was too much overcome with my 
own feelings to allow him to witness them. I 
would wait, I thought, until I could speak to you 
both, calmly, But you know how he spoke ; so 
suddenly, so impetuously, and after the first 
words were spoken, I could not have moved for 
my life. I knew that no one thought of my be- 
ing here, and had you not fallen, no one would 
ever have known it. Had you accepted Fred, I 
must have betrayed myself. As it was, I sat in 
a quiet happiness, which can only be made deep- 
er and stronger by the thought that sometime I 
may say to you words which you have heard 
from another, and that you will answer them 
differently. Forgive mo, Grace! I know how 
my being here must look to you, how it would 
look to Fred, but he does not know, and never 
must know, that I heard it all. He is so proud 
that it would destroy all love between us as 
brothers. Will you forgive me, Grace ?” 

“Ido; but this has pained me so much, that 
I must not talk of it now. Let me go, William, 
you are cruel to detain me, and hark, Fred is 
coming back.” 

She went to her room, but it was to lie waking 
all night. What had she gained? The knowl- 
edge of a love which troubled her heart, and 
made life, for the first time, seem overshadowed. 
‘What had she lost? The life long happiness, up 
to this time, of that tender, sisterly affection, 
which she had ever cherished for both. 0, if 
Fred had not spoken! And then this other new 
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revelatiqn which had come to her from William! 
It was all inexplicable to her, and she must bear 
it unshared, too, for there was no one to whom 
she could give her confidence. How could she 
meet her father and mother in the morning, with 
the knowledge of all this pressing upon hert 
How could she meet any of them, indeed? 

It was, for a moment, in her thoughts, to plead 
illness as an excuse for not joining them at the 
breakfast table; but she was above any pretext, 
and she bathed her wet eyes, and went dows. 
Fred was not there! and William was cold and 
abstracted. Mrs. Carroll noticed the heaviness 
of her daughter's eyes, and was profuse in her ex- 
clamations of regret, begging William to prescribe 
for them. Every word deopened Grace’s confa- 
sion, and as she found it impossible to preserve 
her serenity, she went back to her chamber. 
Thither Mrs. Carroll followed, after a brief con 
versation with William, in which hehad told her all. 
It was with a geperous disregard of his own hap- 
piness.that William offered to waive all preva 
sions to Grace, if she could love his brother; aad 
when Fred retarned, pale and careworn, st even- 
ing, his brother actually undertook to plead his 
canse with Grace. 

“Loving you as I do, Grace, I would resign 
you willingly, if you can make it appear that it 
will be for the happiness of yourself.” 

“0, no,” said she, “let me be your sister 
again. It is all that Ican wish. This is idle, 
to break up the peace of this happy circle in this 
way. Only let us be as before.” 

This could not be, William said; but befose 
he could finish his sentence, his brother came in. 

“ T gee how it is, Grace,” he said, mournfully, 
“William loves you, too, and more than thst, 
you love him. Nay, donot speak. I have long. 
seen itin both. I cannot stay here to see it; 
but when I am gone away, as I shall soon 5% 
you will be happy together.” His eyes filled with 
tears. They had not known the depth of affe- 
tion that lay beneath the crust of Fred’s careleut 
and apparently reckless disposition. They felt 
it keenly now. In a fow weeks he was gone 

Four years have pessed, and Mrs. Carroll si 
holding her little grandson, while another 
on her husband’s knee, The gate opens, re 
the long gravel walk comes Fred, and by bi 
side a tall, graceful, dignified womal, and sheis 
Fred's wife. 

torr rn 
feels pain in hearing s good chars 
ee eee will feel 8 Pleasure in eae 
verse. And those who despair to rise in CN 
tion by their virtues, are happy if others can 
depressed to a level with themselves. 
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TO MY LITTLE NAMESAKE 
Dedicated to the Hon. N. T. Rosseter. 





Detgn to list me: 
How I'll kiss thee, 
Wert thou truly mine! 

«Clasp thee fondly to my breast— 
Guardian of thy guileless reet— 
Owning meanwhile I am blest— 

Little namesake mine! 


‘Home enchains thee, 
Friendship claims thee— 
Come! this heart's thy shrine! 
“Daughter Mary’s” 
Loved more dearly— 
Namesake, thou art mine. 
“'Blanche!”” I bid thee weleome home! 
Peerless thiry—haste and come— 
Hearts and homes have too mach room, 
Little namesake mine. 


Sing I— praying— 
Song-conveying— 
All my soul to thine: 
While I'm breathing, 
Pate fs wreathing 
Crowns, thy brow to twine. 
Sorrow’s toils ne’er tangle round thee, 
Doubt nor darkness e’er confound thee, 
Misery’s black waves ne’er surround thee, 
Little namesake mine! 





THE OBSTINATE HORSE: 
—or,— 
WHO’LL MAKE HIM GOP 


BY WILLIAM 0. BATON. 





Crvusxry to animals has well been made the 
subject of penal legislation, and if horses but 
knew this, they wonld grin with gratitude. And 
when they are ill-treated—as, for instance, when 
their loads are greater than they should be, or 
whon they are whipped or beaten unjustly by the 
hand of passionate ignorance—they would neigh 
aloud to the lookers-on, “ Way don’t you take his 
number down and take him up?” Coaxing often 
goes a great way with a horse—but I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

Not long ago an omnibus stopped, against the 
will of the driver, at the head of Milk Street— 
cause, an unruly horse. A result was the im- 
mediate commencement of one of those Wash- 
ington Street blockades, or caravans, usual on 
similar occasions. We will not stop te inquire 
why the horse refused to propel—whether it was 
an ailment, indignation at being over-worked, 
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objection to the character of any or all of the 
passengers in the vehicle, sheer fatigue, ov a vain 
wish to attract attention; but will merely sug- 
gest in this place that some folks account for the 
obstinacy of horses by supposing that they either 
stop to think, or see “‘sperrits” shead, and are 
afraid. 

The obstinate horse who is the hero of this 
story did stop, at any rate, from some canse or 
other, and occasioned a blockade in the street on 
one side, and a dense and excited and rapidly in- 
creasing crowd on both sides of the way. The 
driver, an exceedingly “hossy” looking chap, 
after two or three cuts of the whip, remained in 
his seat inactive, and with great composure lit a 
cigar and commenced smoking. 

“Go on—why don’t you?” asked an impa- 
tient gentleman through the ticket-hole. “You've 
stopped forty-four times in this rascally crooked 
street already !” 

“ Horse will go when he gets ready,” was the 
answer. 

“ Baulky?” said the gentleman, noticing the 
crowd. 

“ Rayther !”” was the dry response of the driver. 

This answer induced all to get out of the om- 
nibus, except a large fat woman with a deter- 
mined expression and a basket of eggs. As the 
others went out, they heard her matter something 
about she wouldn’t get out for no horse, “eggs 
or no eggs.” 

“ Why don’t he go on?” said somebody on 
the sidewalk. 

“ Better ask the horse !’”” said a facetious spec- 
tator. 

“ Touch him up!” cried several. 

Impatient gestures and not a few highly in- 
delicate expressions were made by drivers of 
vehicles in the rear, and “ Knock him in the 
head and take the team down Milk Street!” was 
proposed by one ferocious personage, who had a 
note to attend to which he feared would be 
protested. 

Bat most of the throng, as is usual on such 
occasions, were more sympathetic, and indulged 
in a display of their horse-knowledge which was 
more unique than edifying. The sight of obsti- 
nacy stirs up the wrath of many, and those 
present of that class suggested the most violent 
means to make the horse do his duty; while 
others proposed coaxing, or a strategic method. 

“Lead him and then he’ll go,” cried a boy, 
who conceived that nobody else there assembled 
ever heard of such an ingenious proceeding. 

Some who would have tried this plan, and 
were just stepping into the strect to execute it, 
disdained to accept of any advice from a boy, 
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and drew back disappointed, for they had flat- 
tered themselves upon having a good chance to 
make a display before a large assembly, with 
little risk. But the chance was improved bya 
peaked-looking man, with a silly face, but with 
no avail. 

“ Baa! baa! baa! Go away, sheep-head! Get 
out, calf!” were the jeering cries which soon 
made him hide himself in the peaceful obscurity 
of the crowd; and even the horse seemed to 
sncer at him, for he snorted terribly. 

The crowd was all the while growing more 
noisy and excited, while the resolute fat woman, 
with the basket of precarious eggs, condescended 
to watch the proceedings through a front win- 
dow. The driver’s coolness seemed to provoke 
some of the crowd, for they reproached him with 
indifference to the public interests. 

“Don’t you see that ere string of teams ahind 
on yer ?” exclaimed they. 

“Not very well,” said the driver, looking 
straight ahead. 

“What's the matter of that horse?” inquired 
a simple-hearted by-stander, who had just come. 

“Troubled with the no-goes,” said a quiz, 
seriously. 

“Where?” said the other, willing to be in- 
structed. 

“In the legs,” was the reply. 

Here the driver, to save appearances, conde- 
scended to give the beast a lash upon his hind 
furniture, which caused him to show vivacity in 
the back-stay, for he executed a series of kick- 
ups with much enterprise. 

“He still lives!” said a political spectator, 
withdrawing a little, to wipe a discharge of mud 
from his face. 

“Beat him—bang him— make him go!” said 
some. And at this moment an indignant shop- 
keeper, who felt that the crowd injured his sales, 
advanced with a window-shutter and spanked the 
refractory animal a few times, when a brisk 

young Frenchman stepped forward and inter- 
posed with, ‘ Mon Dieu! mon ami! vous sont un 
fou!” and he went to the horse’s head to try the 
coaxing way—the most approved in France. 

Patting the foaming beast upon th8 neck, he 
endeavored to whisper in his ear; but he was 
too short, or the horse was too tall, for he could 
barely reach as high as the animal’s ear, and the 
horse would not allow his head to come down as 
low as the Frenchman’s mouth—perhaps be- 
cause he did not understand French. But the 
countryman of Napoleon was not to be easily 
disheartened, and keeping a tight hold of the 
reins, when the angry animal reared again, he 
was carried up with him and managed to get his 
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mouth to the beast’s ear before he came down.— 
The crowd applauded the Frenchman’s te- 
nacity, though they did not all understand what 
he would be at. 

“ What's he trying to do?” said many. 

“ He’s kissing his brother !”” answered a wag. 

“ Promising him a feed of oats !”” said another. 

“ No—he is telling him if he don’t be still and 
behave, he will take him up !’’ said still another. 

“Take him up?” laughed another; “he'd 
better keep him down first.” 

““ Why don’t the driver use the whip? Driver, 
pay on, pay on, with your whip!” 

This and many other volunteered advices were 
declined by the phlegmatic driver, with a know- 
ing wink of the eye. 

Twice the disinterested Frenchman got his 
mouth to the horse’s ear, but the plunges knocked 
his hat off, and as he let go to get it, the horse 
suddenly made a start forward for a rod or two, 
and amid the derisive shouts of the thankless 
crowd, the fugitive chapeau was picked up by its 
owner, all in one grand smash, having been run 
over by the wheels. With a torrent of sacret, 
and a volley of other rather unamiable French, 
the discomfited Gaal withdrew in the direction 
of Noah Greely’s hat-store. 

Innumerable were the suggestions now offered 
by the magnanimous spectators, not ene of 
whom attempted to put in force his own propos 
tion, though seriously believing in its probable 
efficacy. 

“Rub his nose kindly; that’s the way Ihave 
always seen it done!” said 8 positive man, with 
a very superintending sort of look. 

“Rub his granny!” said a scornfal fellow, 
with  turned-up nose. “Stroke his mane 
wrong ways—that’s the only way.” : 

“ My father’s horse,” advanced another, with 
a persuasive smile and criticising squint of his 
eyes, “never would go unless you tickled jim 
over his tail. That will set any horse firing! 

Will any gentleman please to lend me 8 rattan # 
Must be done with a rattan!” 

As nobody had a rattan, the experiment was 
not tried. 

“ Tickle his ribs with a stick !” 

* Squeal in his ear!” 

“ Twist his ear!” 

«Blow in it!” 

“ Twist his tail!” 

“ Throw some water on him!” 

“What a curious driver! He don’t sem to 

i ” 

mind it at all! coud 





The nonchalance of the driver #0 con and 
with the rearing, kicking, sorting, sidling 6° 
foaming of his excited horse, as these expe 


ad 
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ments and others were severally tried, that he 
began to be an object of admiration. Some in- 
quired what kind of a horse he was, commonly. 

“O, he’s a pooty bobbin’ sort of a horse, sir,” 
was his reply, very complacently. 

“T should think he was all of that. 
you do when he acts in this way ?” 

“Don’t do nothing, generally. Let him feel 
his oats, if he wants to,” said the coachee, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“But aint there any remedy? You see how 
the street’s blocked up !” 

“Sometimes, when he gets steam up, they put 
8 chaw of tobacco between his teeth.” 

“ Chaw of tobacco! Chaw of tobacco! Who's 
got a chaw of tobacco, to put in his teeth?” ex- 
claimed the shop-keeper aforesaid, who having 
failed with the shutter at one end of the animal, 
was now going to try tobacco at the other. 

A huge piece was handed him, and after 
munching it # little to make it soft and taste 
good, he went up to the chafing cheval, whose 
bulging eyes and shaking head announced that 
the fire was not all out of him yet. Determined 
to make tho dose effectual, the shop-keeper, seiz- 
ing a favorable moment when the horse’s mouth 
was partly open, thrust his hand away in with a 
fierceness which nearly cost him the loss of it— 
for the teeth came down upon his fingers, not, 
however, with full force, but sufficiently hard to 
make him swear his repentance as he ran with 
his maime@ digits to the neighboring doctor’s 
shop. 

“ Rather got dit, that time, didn’t he?” laughed 
the driver. ‘Perhaps that anxious man didn’t 
know how fond the horse is of tobacco. Took 
two hands that time !”” 

“Sunthin’ must be done, and that speedily !”” 
said a puffy, paunchy little man, with a pink 
face and wholesale-dealerish air, as he surveyed 
the motley multitude, whose jostling and density 
made the prospect of halfa-dozen little fights 
altogether probable. “It’s a pity that one 
horse should thus disturb the peace and quiet. 
It injures the interests of the city. I'll give five 
dollars to anybody who'll make that horse go.” 

-People pricked up their ears, and a few more 
tried in vain. 

“Don’t want your money, neighbor Pun- 
cheon,” said a larger and fatter man at his el- 
bow, “you know I’vo a plenty myself, for that 
Matter; but here’s a man who says that if you 
walk before a horse in this condition, he will fol- 
low your lead. J’ll try.” 

“Yl try it myself!” eaid the little puffy, 

_ Paunchy man, with the wholesale air. “It’s a 
sacrifice, but I’ll do it for the public good !” and 


What do 
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with patriotic condescension he stepped into the 
street before the horse, with solemn importance, 
and pulling his hat on firmly, and telling a po- 
liceman who had just arrived authoritatively to 
stand out of the way and not interfere, he faced 
the horse, as if to let him know who he was, and 
then turned to the right-about face, and walked 
slowly on before. 

“What's to pay now?” was the question; 
“‘who’s that ?” 

“Puncheon, the wholesale dealer, trying an 
experiment !”” 

“ He’d better not come too near the horse, or 
he’ll be swallowed, boots and all.” 

Twelve pompous strides and the little man 
looked back. The horse took no notice. 

“You're so small, perhaps he didn’t see you,” 
suggested some; “ try it again !” 

He did try it, again and again and again, 
and perhaps would have tried it till the present 
time, in his fervor for the public good, only that, 
at the fourth trial, the horse made it very evident 
that he did see him, for as he approached, he 
reared, and descending, brought his hoofs in 
such dangerous proximity with the puffy man’s 
head, as to smash his beaver off, leaving him 
barely time to gather himself forward and save 
his body corporal. Dismayed and hatless, he 
retired to the sidewalk. 

“Bob,” now said the policeman to the driver, 
‘will you, or shall I try?” < 

“Come up and take the reins,” was the reply. 

The policeman did so, and Bob got down and 
spoke in a low tone to the delinquent animal, 
patting his flank and neck and manipulating his 
nose. Nota minute elapsed before the hithertu 
violent quadruped became as docile as a kitten, 
and Bob remounting with a grin, the policeman 
still on the box, cried : 

“All right!” and bowing to the spectators, 
drew the reins and the horses went forward as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Nothing like knowing how to manage a 
horse!” said everybody, dispersing, and the 
policeman observed the same to the driver, with 
the remark that he had made quite a sensation. 

“ Yes,” said the driver, “and I didn’t care if 
Idid. I might have got him along at the first 
stop. Iknewall the time they couldn’t make 
him go, but there’s some folks so ready to inter- 
fere, and so sure they know how to manage a 
horse better than anybody else, that I thought 
T’d let ’em try. Nobody can make Jerry move 
in his tantrums but me, you can beta pile!” 





The only praise that ought to be relied on 
comes from competent judges without tempta- 
tion to flatter. 
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AGNA. 





BY HARRY VERNON. 





Fair as fhe morning when winged it files 
From crimson-streaked ocean; fair as the rose 
‘When its petals expand to the dew of the skies; 
Fair as the spheres when Vesper forth hies, 
Brilliant with glittering of heavenly pearls, 
Es she, the chaste Agna, queen among girls! 


Agna, this bright one, first I saw on the lawn, 
Fronting the house of the old village schoo! ; 

ere was she romping, romped as a fawn, 
Ringing as birds eing, gayly at dawn; 

And as the sephyr blae, laughing it played, 

‘Tossing her ringlets of bright auburn shade. 


Fled have years, many too, phantom-like, close, 
Following me ever, the young beauty clings. 

‘When the morn dawns, when the eve glows, 
Whee to the dew opes the red rose, 

Forth aprings the lovely shade, soft as a dove, 

Singing as birds sing, singing of love! 





THE LAWSUIT. 


BY MARY LOWELL. 





Isapex Moore sat by the window of her 
richly furnished drawing-room, half hidden by 
the folds of beautiful lace and damask that drap- 
ed it. Everything about her showed, indisput- 
ably, not only that the owner and occupant pos- 
sessed the quality of taste in the highest degree, 
but also that she had the wealth and ability to 
gratify it to the utmost. 

Isabel wais an heiress; and of course, she was 
@ beauty in the eyes of the world. She was 
more than that; she was intellectual, spirited, 
and with a dash of sentiment about her, that she 
unwittingly encouraged, when she should have 
done her utmost to keep it in check. With all 
her advantages of wealth, station and character, 
she was apt to fall into a state of ennui, from 
which it was difficult to rouse her. 

No tie of near and dear family affection had 
ever belonged to Isabel. Her father and mother 
dying when she was too young to know their loss, 
she had been transferred to a boarding-school, 
from whence she emerged at eighteen, and took 
up her residence with the family in whose care 
the house had been left at her father’s death. 

Mr. Winthrop was a clergyman, and had been 
a friend of Mr. Moore’s. The house had been 
tendered to his free acceptance, by his friend's 
will, on condition of receiving Isabel, when she 
should have finished her education, and remain- 
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making life happy, and yet suffering from a rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction, that conld only pro- 
ceed from a life where she had so little, individw 
ally, to achieve, and where all incentives to exez- 
tion had been taken away. In short, Isabel was 
suffering for want of a little wholesome discipline. 

The truth was, there was a certain incommuni- 
cable quality in Isabel’s mind, and a self-contain- 
ed principle about her, which, without, making 
her absolutely selfish, was yet so apparent, that 
those who failed to enter the sanctuary of her 
heart, were very apt to baptize it by that name. 

But now Isabel was, a8 we have said, suffering 
from a lack of discipline. Her ocean had no 
roughness, her waves were scarcely ripples; and 
there seemed to be the danger only, of a fist, 
dead calm. She had read of noble and benevo- 
lent people who were always projecting some 
great good to society ; and in books, she admired 
them; but in real life, such characters had 
always been repulsive to her, from other elements 
that had mixed with their goodness, and were 
distasteful to her love of the esthetic. 

It was a beautiful morning in May, whea 
Isabel, restless from having nothing to do, sat by 
the window and looked out upon the busy throngs 
that passed by. Nota few cast glances of inter 
est upon the stately house that held the pretty 
heiress, but no one came in, and hoar after hour 
she sat in listless weariness, longing for some 
change, something that would throw a little spar 
kle over the vapid sort of life which she owned 
to herself that she was leading. 

Almost she was tempted to go up stairs to Mr. 
Winthrop’s study, and question him of herfatare 
life, and how she might be able to throw off this 
weariness, and come out into better and more 
harmonious being; but she remembered his end- 
less discussions with others who had songht his 
counsel, and how little they had interested het 
understanding or affected her heart, when she 
had occasionally heard them, and she dreaded to 
make herself an object of his prosy generalities, 
as much as she would have avoided any personal 
dictation from him. She hed only got slong 
with these people, by taking and giving the 
most perfect freedom. Herself, impatient of con- 
trol, as she had often manifested at achool, she 
was not, like many of that stamp, ready to dictate 
to others; but gave to all that which she dared 
to preserve to herself. ‘The result of her thoughts 
was, not to seek him, but to try to work out 
own problem. | 

She did not have to work at it; for Fate, who a 
ways has some reserved ammunition for everybody 





ing with her until she should marry. 
Here, therefore, she came; and here she had 
remained for five years, with every appliance for. 


who has been shooting in the dark, brought 
letter by the post, that suddenly turned the wne 
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current of her thoughts, and waked her up to an 
enthusiasm, which would have perfectly astonish- 
ed those who were accustomed only to the 
smooth and severe side of Isabel Moore’s charac- 
ter. There was fire beneath the surface, but it 
required a strong current to make it rise to a 
flame. The letter ran as follows : 


“Tam sure that I need only appeal to the ean- 
dor and good sense of Miss Moore, when I ask 
her attention to some facts which I wish to state 
to her. Perhaps you will question the right of a 
stranger to address you thus; but believe me, I 
have adopted this method out of mrong, Teepect 
for yourself, and a fecling that you would, in the 
end, be thankful that I did so. I will state, 
en passant, that I am in the profession of the law, 
and have examined all the facts which I s! 
now present to you. 

“You are, of course, aware that your father 
married your mother in a foreign land, whither 
he went on a secret expedition for the American 

vernment. You are not, perhaps aware—in- 

eed I am sure that you are no he had a 
wife living at that time, and that there is a daugh- 
ter now hving, who can claim the whole of the 
large property which has been, nominally, yours 
so long. ‘I 

“I see you are roused by this; you tremble, 
tarn pale, and would throw this true statement 
indignantly into the fire. But do not! Wait 
and see how best you can escape this misfortune. 
Claiming is not possessing, and it will be difficult 
to substantiate a claim on the part of this youn; 
lady (who is but a few years older than yourself), 
unless she has stronger proofs than I have yet 
seen. If you please, I will communicate with 
you, privately, on this subject, whenever you de- 
sire. Forgive me for causing you pain, and be- 
lieve me yours with respect. 

Watrer Harpen.” 


The address was appended to this, showing 
how she might communicate with him by letter. 
Isabel’s first thought was almost of gladness. 
Her innocent mind hardly took in the conscious- 
ness of her father’s guilt in any way; and the 
prospect of a sister was somehow, to her lonely 
situation, rather a pleasant one. Her idea was 
of a relation, coming to live with her, sharing 
with her the wealth and comforts from which she 
had perhaps been unjustly shut out for so many 


She turned it over in her mind, and her idea 
soon gave place to another, not quite so pleasant. 
She looked over the letter again, and the words, 
“the whole of the property which has been yours 
nominally, so long,” looked larger and stronger 
every time she glanced at them. She began to 
tremble, but as she read down the page, she as- 
sumed more firmness, as the lawyer’s implied 
doubts met her eye. 

Should she seek Mr. Winthrop! No—he was 
weak and feeble, physically and mentally. She 
would act, for once, for herself, at least until she 
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should understand more of the case; and her 
father’s character was at least too precious to be 
entrusted to indifferent hands now. 

She wrote a hasty note, and appointed an hour 
in which to meet the lawyer; a time when she 
knew that Mr. Winthrop would be in his study 
and his wife asleep on her sofa. He came punc- 
tually, and was shown to her drawing-room, and 
orders were given to admit no one else. 

Walter Hayden entered the room with a start 
of surprise and almost embarrassment. He had 
not counted upon anything so imposing as the 
appearance of the apartments, or the graceful 
dignity of the occupant. Disdaining the access- 
ories of ornament, Isabel appeared before him in 
a plain white dress, with her fine hair folded 
simply in one rich braid around her head. The 
simplicity of the style was well suited to her face 
and figure, and no exuberance of ornament or 
finish could have given such effect to her beauty. 
She received him with calm and easy politeness, 
and went immediately into the subject. Her 
visitor noted every word she uttered, and seemed 
greatly impressed with the perfect absence of all 
haste or indignation in her manner. 

On her part, she was pleased and interested. 
He had been so kind and gentlemanly in his 
statements, and had explained so patiently the 
various matters which it concerned her .to know, 
that, after their long and exciting interview, 
Isabel could hardly regret the cause that brought 
her into contact with such a mind. 

‘Walter Hayden went away with no very dis- 
tinct idea of his own feclings; but he knew that 
Isabel Moore, stripped of all the splendor that 
surrounded her, would be a greater object of in- 
terest to him, a poor and almost unknown law- 
yer, than the English woman who had come over 
to take possession, or at least to claim all that Is 
abel now enjoyed. He had scen her; and the 
impression on his mind was that of unmitigated 
aversion towards her. 

It was, therefore, with pain, that the young 
lawyer gurned his steps towards the hotel where 
the person calling herself Annabella Moore was 
awaiting him, with her mother. Coming from 
the refined atmosphere of Isabel’s presence, he 
shrank from seeing the coarse and loud spoken 
women who was, he now believed, usurping or 
trying to usurp her privileges; and his heart 
swelled with anger at himself, that he had under- 
taken her cause at all. 

He questioned the mother, and her statement 
seemed true, although there were one or two 
points on which she resisted pressing, evidently 
trying to get away from them as speedily as pos- 
sible. He then stated to them his conviction that 
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he should not be able to manage the case on their 
side, and begged to be set aside; rekolving in- 
wardly that his infiuence should operate on the 
other side, if he were allowed the opportunity. 

Something in his manner decided them to give 
him up, and he then felt a freedom to advise and 
assist Isabel, which he did not previously feel. 
He lost no time in preparing for another inter- 
view, and offering his services in all things ex- 
cept by appearing as her counsel. 

Day after day he saw Isabel, and having chos- 
en for her the very best counsel, and laid matters 
in train, they only waited for the case to come 
on, which, as the English women complained 
of detention and expense, was done immediately. 

The main evidence of the woman rested on 
the production of her marriage certificate, which 
certainly seemed genuine enough, and was sworn 
to by a person who said he was present at the 
ceremony. Indeed, on this certificate turned the 
whole point of the case, and on both sides it was 
justly considered of immense importance. 

During the day of trial, Hayden had sent 
repeated notes to Isabel, to inform her how things 
were progressing. She would not be present, 
although he solicited her to appear. His last 
note merely said, “‘alittlelight.” Hehad request- 
ed Isabel’s counsel to allow him to take the mar- 
riage certificate into his hands for a brief exam- 
ination. He looked at it carefully, whispered to 
the counsel, and sat down. 

Joseph Myrick, “curate of St. Gregory’s 
Church, Leedsfield,” was sworn. He deposed 
thaton the night of the twenty-first of April, 1821, 
he joined in marriage, Elias Moore and Anna- 
bella Stanfield; that he had christened a child 
for them in the course of the following year; 
that this young woman was the child; that the 
father of the child came to America, and was 
well known as the husband of Annabella Stan- 
field, whom he had deserted, being traced hither 
by her brother, who was now unfortunately dead ; 
and that she had hitherto no means of getting to 
America, or making her claim until recently. 

‘The counsel for Isabel rose. “‘ May it please 
your honors, there is only one evidence which 
can be brought against this. It is short, simple, 
and to the point. The marriage of Elias Moore 
and Annabella Stanfield, as sworn to by the 
reverend gentleman, was in April, 1821. Unfor- 
tunately for his cause, or that rather of his fair 
friends, I have to state that the paper on which 
this certificate was written, is of American manu- 
facture, and bears distinctly the date of 1840, 
traced in water lines upon its surface.” A mur- 
mur of mingled delight and indignation arose in 
the court. The “reverend gentleman” tried to 
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escape, but was secured, and his fair friends with 
him, to answer to the crime of forgery. 

Walter Hayden’s face was perfectly radiant. 
It was he who had discovered the mark on the 
paper, and suggested it to the counsel, and it was 
he, also, who was to bear the tidings to Isabel. 

She was awaiting him, and his beaming face 
told the story before his lips could utter a word. 
Isabel was speechless with emotion, but drawing 
from her bosom a paper, she handed it to Mr. 
Hayden. His face wasscarletina moment. He 
had missed it soon after their morning interview. 
It contained words of love to Isabel, which, had 
the case ended in her poverty, he intended to 
place in her hands, when he returned to tell her. 
Should it result in her favor, he was not to offer 
them to herconsideration. Walter was too proud 
to win a rich bride—but were Isabel poor, impov- 
erished by this trial—he would ask her to share 
his lot, and trust to brighter times. 

“I wrote this to be given in case of your fail- 
ure to gain your cause, Isabcl,” said he; “let me 
call you so this once. I donot dere to press my 
cause now.’” 

Isabel’s heart was beating so loud that she 
could hear every pulsation. She wondered if 
the new emotion was genuine or not. She had 
never known it before, and was doubtful whether 
it would pass current in the present inflated 
state of society. She only knew that she would 
be willing to share her fortune with and devote 
her whole life to Walter Hayden; that hence- 
forth, his name would be the watch-word to her 
soul, rousing up all good and generous emotions 
within her. When she attained voice to speak, 
she told him this, and, also, that her only grief 
was, that she could bring him nothing but her 
worthless fortune, instead of a life fall, as it should 
have been, of good deeds. 

Of the English women and their accomplices, 
they lost alltrace. Itwas supposed that they had 
friends who assisted their escape from the coun- 
try, for the three had all fled from the jail in one 
night, during an alarm of fire. 

Mr. Winthrop rallied sufficiently to unite Wal- 
ter and Isabel, but he was fast sinking into un- 
consciousness, and his wife, unwilling to burden 
Isabel longer, had him removed to a pleasant 
country home, where he was often visited by the 
newly married pair, over whose home a beautiful 
halo rests, and around its hearth two beautiful 
haman blossoms nestle at their feet, bearing anew 
the names of Walter and Isabel. 





Honors and great employments are great bur- 
thens, and must require an Atlas to support them. 
He that would govern others, first should be the 
master of himself. 
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BID GOD SPEED. 


BY MBS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Jeslousies are wicked spirits, 

Haunting breasts that give them room ; 
Wishes bearing {ll to others 

Bring the wisher self-same doom. 
Earth is wide, and life is scanty, 
What of love ye may, 0, grant ye; 
Here s man and there his brother— 
Bid God speed to one another! 


Does one climb the mount before thee? 
‘Make him serve thy guiding star: 
Does one weaker struggle after? 
Cheer him with thy tones afar. 
Every path enough is thorny, 
Neither envy, neither scorn ye, 
But let brother and his brother 
Freely ‘‘ God speed” one another. 





THE LIEUTENANT OF MARINES, 
BY HORACE B. 8TANIFORD. 


Tue United States frigate Pawnee lay at 
Port Mahon. I call her the Pawnee, because 
there is no such frigate in our navy, and because 
Iam not at liberty to use real names in relating 
the following little actual occurrence. 

Our lieutenant of marines was named John 
Peabody, or, at least, 80 I name him. He was 
a noble-hearted fellow, and one of the very few 
of our naval officers who have sprung from poor 
parentage and groped their own way up through 
hard work to manhood. He was a tall, straight 
man, and looked every inch the soldier. Hehad 
black eyes and his beard and moustache were so 
beautifully black and neat that the captain allow- 
ed him to wear them. The soldier looked at 
home in them, but our old captain (Bolton—he’s 
dead now, poor fellow,) would not let a sailor 
come on deck with such appendages, The whis- 
kers for them must be bounded by a line from 
the bottom of the ear. 

Peabody was a jolly fellow, but always a gen- 
tleman. In his dress, especially when on shore, 
he was most fastidious, and his handsome uni- 
form was of the nicest cut, fit and finish. 

“Mr. Peabody,” said old Joe, the landlord of 
about the only decent hotel in Mahon, as a party 
of our officers were collected in the saloon, “you 
don’t forget that you owe me a little sum.” 

“ Owe—owe you?’’ uttered the lieutenant of 
marines, opening his eyes in surprise. 

“O, I didn’t mean to ask you for it. No, no. 
Take your time, Mr. Peabédy, I only mention- 
ed it.”” 

“Only mentioned it? 
mean ?” persisted Peabody. 

15 


But what do you 
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“Nothing, nothing,” returned Joe, somewhat 
perplexed, for he evidently thought the officer 
only objected to having been danned in the pres- 
ence of his companions. 

“But you must mean something. What is 
it? Ont with it old fellow. Do Iowe you any- 
thing?” 

“Don’t you owe me?” the host asked, now 
puzzled in turn. 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“But,” stammered old Joe, “you have had 
nearly twenty dollars charged here.” 

“Well, goon. What was it for?” 

“Why, for drink, mostly; for wine, opera 
tickets, and suppers.” 

“W-h-e-w! Well, that goes a little ahead of 
my time, old chap,” the lieutenant uttered. 
“For the love of mercy, when did I have all 
this ?” 

Joe opened his book and pointed to the ac- 
count. There it was, in black and white: 


Mr. Joun Peasopy—Lieutenant, Dr. 
To 5 glasses and four bottles, +  $4,50 
“ 4 opera tickets and 4 bottles, . 6,00 
“ 14 glasses and 7 bottles, + 9,00 


And s0 the account went on. Peabody read it 
over. He conld not swear that he had not been 
on shore on those days, though he could swear 
th&t he had not had those things there set down. 

“My dear pitcher of brass,” he at length utter- 
ed, “do you mean to say that Jhave had those 
things ?” ; 

“But do you mean to say that you have not ?” 

“ Of course I have not.” c 

Old Joe was posed. He dared not get angry 
with such customers, and yet he hated to be thus 
imposed upon. At length he got a chance to 
speak with our first lieutenant (Charles Gordon 
Hanter. He died only a short time since, in 
New York. He was a good sailor; a noble- 
hearted man ; beloved by all the good men of his 
ship; but his own worst enemy. God rest his 
soul now). 

“ Mr. Hunter, what does the lieutenant of ma- 
rines mean ?” the host asked. 

“ But did he really have those things?” Hun- 
ter asked. 

“Why, most surely he did. But,” and here 
Joe lowered his voice to a whisper, “he was 
pretty well done up when he did it. He always 
pays when he’s sober.” ; 

“Ah,” uttered Charley, with a merry twinkle 
of the eye, “then he does tip a little too much 
when we aint here, eh ?” 

“Why, yes. He has been here pretty badly 
off. Twice I have had to put him to bed, but I 
have never charged him for that.” 
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“Ho, ho; now I understand. Keep mam, Joe, 
and I'll bring him around. He’s good when he 
knows the truth. I’ll break it to him,” 

As soon as possible, Hunter communicated to. 
the rest of the officers what he had learned touch- 
ing Peabody’s habits when on shore alone, It 
was “nuts” forthem. The lieutenant of marines 
was very severe in his strictures upon the habits 
of those officers who got a little “over the bay” 
sometimes, and now they had @ chance to pay 
him off; but they said nothing until after they 
had gone on board. 

The table was set in the ward-room, and the 
lieutenants had set down to supper. Hunter led 
off by a remark about the strange account which 
old Joe had found upon his book. 

« Why, perdition seize his old cabin, where did 
he get those reckonings?”’ Peabody uttered, 
earnestly. ‘Do you believe the old rat would 
really try to fleece a fellow like that?” 

“T guess not,” retarned Hunter. “Don’t you 
think it possible that you might have had those 
things set down when you have been a little 
over?” : 

“ Over ? over what?” 

“Why, over the bay; a little the worse for 
inward dampness.” 

“Do you mean drank ?” 

“Why, it’s what some folks vulgarly call 
drunk.” 

Peabody thought at first that they were only 
joking him; but ere long he was sure they were 
in earnest. 

“Ho, ho—’twont go down, Peabody. Now 
own up. Haven’t you done it when you've been 
alone, eh?” 

“No, I haye not.” 

But the others wouldn’t believe him ; and from 
that time the officers only shook their head mys- 
teriously when the lieutenant of marines said 
anything against drunkenness. 

‘When he next went on shore he steered for 
Old Joe’s at once, and he was charged with in- 
dignation to the muzzle. 

“Tt’s all right; it’s all right,” the host said, 
clapping. his hand upon Peabody’s back. “I 
made the mistake, 80 say no more about it.” 

Peabody turned triumphantly to Hunter and 
Dod, who accompanied him, and asked them if 
they were satisfied. They shook their heads, 
laughed, and said, “O, yes.” 

“Say, Joe, how is this?” asked Hunter, as 
soon as he could get an opportpnity to speak 
with the host aside. 

“Why,” retarned Joe, “he came back here 
the other night and explained it all when I open- 
ed the subject. He told me never to speak of 
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the subject again in the presence of others. That 
is all he objected to, then.” 

After this matters passed on for a month, and 
the only notice taken of the curious incident 
above set down, was an occasional joke from 
some of the officers. At length the ship was to 
sail for Toulon, and the prospect was that she 
would make a long cruise before she returned 
again to Port Mahon. On the afternoon before 
sailing, some of the lioutenants wert on shore to 
have a social game of billiards at old Joe’s. The 
games had been played, and the officers had set- 
tled up. Old Joe had been watching our liew- 
tenant of marines, eagerly and anxiously, and as 
the latter turned to go away the old Dago canght 
him by the button-hole. 

“Mr. Peabody,” he whispered, “wont you 
settle that account now ?” 

“ Account ?” 

“Yes, sir. You know you told me you would. 
I have kept still so far; but you are going away 
in the morning, and I want my money.” 

“ Want your money ?” cried the excited officer. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“Why,” returned Joe, speaking londly, too, 
while the rest of the officers gathered round the 
spot, “‘here’s your account, ran up now to over 
fifty dollars ; and you said if I wouldn’t say any- 
thing more about it you’d—” 

“Hold| Why, you lying, thieving, cheating, 
rascally old land-shark! Do you mean to in- 
sult me ?” 

“No, no. But, Mr. Peabody, you wont cheat 
me £0.” 

The lieutenant of marines made a spring at 
Joe’s throat, and would have throttled him had 
not his companions held him back. 

“Docs he mean to accuse me of cheating him ?” 
gasped Peabody, struggling in the arms of those 
who held him. 

But Hunter soon contrived to restore quiet. 
He assured old Joe that all should be settled to 
his. satisfaction. 

“We'll watch him narrowly,” he said te the 
host, “and when we catch him drank, we'll ex- 
plain the whole matter to him.” 

“ That'll do,” Jog retarned, ‘“‘I s’pose he don’t 
remember what he does when he’s drank.” 

It was nearly dusk when the officers went off, 
and Peabody supposed all was settled. On the 
following morning all hands were called to get 
under weigh. Just as the capstan bara had been 
shipped a shore-boat came alongside, containing 
a man and a woman. The first lieutenant 
asked them what they wanted, and the female re- 
turned that she wanted to see the “lieutenant of 
mar-eens.” She was allowed to come on board. 
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She was a pfefty girl, stout, fair, and florid, and 
was recognized as the daughter of an old shoe- 
maker who did the making and cobbling for the 
officers. She gazed around the deck a moment, 
aud at length her eyes rested upon the poor lieu- 
tenant of marines, and with a very energetic step, 
she reached his sidé. 

“ Ah, Mistare Peabodee, you run off,eht You 
no marry me? What for you leave mé 0, eh ?” 

“Fool” uttered the lientenant, starting back. 
“What do you mean by this t” 

“ Oho, what I mean, eh? You make lore— 
you say me be your wife—you will marry me 
right away—very quick—you eat, and drink, and 
you sleep in our house—yor drink all our best 
wine, and you no pay ‘cause you will make me 
your wife, eh 1” 

“Why, you miserable shé satan, get out of 
this? 

“Oho! You tell me gét ont, eh? You tell 
once—great many times—I be your wife—I be 
wife of the lieutenant of mar-ee-s, eh? Now 
you marry me, else you pay for everything you 
eat, and for all ce’ wine you drink.” 

Good heavens, Hunter!” erfed poor Peabody, 
turning to where stood the lieutenant convulsed 
with langhter, “will yoa turn this crazy thing 
out of the'ship 1” 

“ Oho!” exclaimed the wrathfal maiden, while 
her gréat black eyes snapped, “you very easy 
say, tura me out—but what you mean when 
you say you marry me, eh ¢” 

“Marry you, you she dévil! Get out of this 
before I throw you overboard !” 

“ O-ho-0-0-0,” sobbed the girl, spasmodically, 
“‘ you break my heart. Youlienowtome. You 
did swear you marry me—I should be ze wife 
of lieutenant of mareens. You lay down when 
you get very drunk, and I hide you away—and 
now you—O-ho-0-0-0 1” 

At this juncture old Bolton came out of his 
eabin, and Hunter cleared the girl out. She was 
indignant, and swore terribly; but she had to 


Poor Peabody leoked like one sent for. But 
he swore that ’twas all moonshine. He said 
there was a conspiracy somewhere to fleece him. 
The officers did not directly dispute him, but their 
looks plainly showed that they had their doubts. 

Theo old frigate went to Toulon, where she re- 
mained three weeks ; from thence to Maragilles, 
where she stopped twd weeks; then to Genoa, 
and then back to Port Mahon. During all this 
time, the other offiters had watched the lienten- 
ant of marines carefully, bat they had not seen 
him out of the way. There was something 
strange. Bat they resolved still to watch him. 
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The off sifip cast anchor once more in the no- 
bie harbor of Mahon, attd one pleasant afternoon! 
some of the officers went on shore, and the lieu- 
tenant of marined was with them. The first 
place they visited was old Joe’s. 

“ Ah, Mister Peabody,” cried old Joe, regard- 
ing that officer with surprise, “ where you eomé 
from ¢” 

“ Where ?” returned the devoted man. “ Why, 
where should I come from but from the ship?” 

“But not just now ?” 

“Yes, just now. I left the ship not half an’ 
hour ago.” 

“ You say you no been here before to-day ?” 
the host exclaimed. 

“ Ask these men,” safa Peabody. 

“He has not been on shore before since we 
came in,” said Mr. Hanter, assuredly. 

“Not yesterday!” asked the host, growing 
more and more pueziled. 

“ Of course not.” 

“But the lieutenant of marines is eating din- 
nér now,” said old Joe. “ My conscience!” 

“Where !” asked Peabody and Hunter in one 
breath. 

“In there,” agswered Joe, pointing to the door 
of the eating-room. 

And towards that door the officers started. 
They threw it open, and—sure as the world— 
there sat the exact. counterpart of our lieatenant 
of marines! The same uniform—the same tall, 
straight frame—the same black hair, and the 
same beautiful black beard and moustache ! 

“Well, my dear friend,” uttered Peabody, 
after he had gazed into the fellow’s faco a few 
moments, “ may I ask, who—you—are ?” 

But the fellow did not speak. He stood thers, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Ah?” cried Hanter, in an enlightened tone, 
“T think I see it now. My dear son of a gun, 
allow me to relieve you of your false colors !”” 

As Hunter thus spoke he placed his hand upon 
the fellow’s fine beard, and with a quick pull he 
tore away whiskers and moustache, leaving re- 
vealed the well-known features of Mister Dick 
Laneper, one of the crew of our captain’s gig! 

And so the mystery was solved. In New 
York, Dick had got possession of the uniform of 
a lieutenant of marines, and taking advantage of 
his close resemblance to Peabody, he had obtain- 
ed the false beard, end had thus been enabled to 
pass himself off for the veritable lieutenant, hy 
which means he had thas far gained good credit, 
and literally lived in clover, as he was on shore 
most of the time, always going whcn the captain 
went, and generally staying while he stayod. 

“ Well,” uttered Hunter, after they had taker a 
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good look at the culprit, “you do look very 
much like the man whose name you have so 
freely used ; but we shall be under the disagree- 
able necessity of clipping your wings a mite. 
Your ambition overruns your pocket.” 

Of course, old Joe understood the whole mat- 
ter now, and in order that the shoemaker’s fami- 
ly might receive the benefit of the same intelli- 
gence, they caused Mr. Dick Laneper to put on 
his beard again, and then they took him to the 
house where lived the afflicted maiden. Miss 
Shoemaker recognized her recreant swaim at 
once, and while the real lieutenant stepped honor- 
ably out of the scrape, the false lieutenant receiv- 
ed a broadside such as can only come from the 
tongue of an indignant woman. 

Mr. Dick Laneper was caused to pay up all 
bills he had contracted under his assumed title ; 
then he was removed from the captain’s gig ; 
and finally, he was kept on board the ship, there- 
after, until his term of service expired. And, 
furthermore, the officers had no more occasion to 
doubt the social integrity of our LizuTsxaxt 
or MARINES. 





AN INTERESTING STORY. 


“Shon, mine shon,” said a worthy German 
father to his heir of ten , whom he had over- 


heard using profane guage; “Shon, mine 
schon, come here, and I vill ell you von little 
stories. Now, mine shon, it pe a drue 


story, or a makes pelieve ?” 

«O, # true story, of course,” answered John. 

“Ferry vell den. Dere vas once a goot, nice 
oldt shentleman (shoost like me), and he had von 
dirty liddle poy (shoost like you). Andt von day 
he heard him schwearing like a young fillian, as 
he vas. So he vent to der winkle (corner) and 
took out a cowhides (shoost as I am toing now) 
and he took der dirty liddle plackguard py de 
collar (dis way, you see), and vollo him 
shoost so! And den, mine sear shon, he bull 
his ears dis way, and smack his face dat way, 
and dell him to go mitout his supper, shoost as 
you vilt do dis efening.”—Germantown Eagle. 





STUDYING LATIN. 


‘The New Era relates the story of a farmer. 
whose son had for a long time been ostensibly 
studying Latin in a popular academy. The farmer 
not being satisfied with the course of the young 
hopefal, reealled him from school, and vlecing 
tum by the side of a cart one day, thus address 


“ Now, Joseph, here is‘a fork and there is a 
heap of manure and a cart; what do you call 
them in Latin?” 

“ Forkibus, cartibus et manuribus said Joseph. 

“ Well, now,” said the old maa, “if youdon’t 
take that forkibus pretty quickibus, and pitch 
that manuribus into that cartibus, I’ll break your 
lazy backibus.”” 

joseph went to workibus forthwithibus. 
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“THAT BLESSED BABY.” 





BY CARRIE B. EMERSON. 





In was a great day in Benchley—that on 
which Mrs. Lieutenant Crossman’s baby saw the 
light. All Crossman’s naval friends spoke of 
firing guns in honor of the occasion; bat as 
there was no precedent for the thing, the project 
died natural death before night. Not so the 
baby. It lived, cried, straggled manfully with 
old Mrs, Tarr, the head nurse, and wrinkled its 
tiny brow when the lieutenant handled it too 
roughly. 

That baby was a godsend to the honse of 
Crossman, where, heretofore, the fiy-trap, as 
Mary Howitt exprreses it, had “‘huag motion- 
Yess on the wall,” and all was in prim, precise 
order, emnlating the holy-stoned decks of the 
soop-of-war iu which the lieutenant had passed 
so much of his life. 

Now, what to name that baby, was the first in- 
quiry. Every name in the directory was ex- 
amined—names that did well enough for ordi- 
nary cases—but none that seemed suitable for a 
genuine lieutenant’s baby; a child whose name 
was to be immortalised, probably, by deeds of 
valor and courage unheard of before. Old Mrs. 
Tarr suggested Washington as a dernier reeort. 
The idea was new! and Crossman admitted it 
for a moment; but recalling to his mind s poor 
idiot so named, who went by the name of 
““Washy,” he rejected it with disgust. Mrs. 
Crossman proposed calling it Madison Jeffer- 
son ; but her husband said the time bad gone by 
for naming after old presidents, and more than 
that, it counded too rhyming—too much like old 
Mr. Robinson’s family names, given on purpose 
to rhyme: j 

“Wifttam and Mary, 
Jobn, mhomes Jetieron and Bibridge Gerry.” 


Everything was suggested, bat nothing fixed 
on. It was too important a matter—s0 thes 
“blessed” child remained for weeks withost 
even a “‘nominis umbra.” 

But the christening was too important an 0c 
casion not to be soon observed, and as the chris 
tening waited upon the name, and could not g> 
on without it, something must be decided on; 
and aa,we often go through the woods and pick 
up a crooked stick st last, the all-important 
name degenerated, after all, into plain Peter. 
Mrs. Crossman happened to tell her hosband 
that she had a rich uncle who rejoiced in tt 
simple appellation. Peter, henceforth, wal 
alted in the Lieutenant's ideas, and intertwined 
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with pleasant associations of future wealth and 
grandeur, which, as he was only a poor man, 
looked very bright in the distance. And this is 
suggestive of the fact, that many people are 
condemned to go through life with a miserable 
sort of name attached to them, offending their 
own sensitive feelings and the good taste of the 
community, merely because there is some hoped- 
for Dansean shower to fall upon it. It is pos- 
itively cruel thus to entail the misery of such 
names upon the Hezekiahs, Jedidiahs and Pala- 
tiahs, who try in vain to avoid it by writing the 
obnoxious initial only, and taking the convenient 
middie name, which, after all, does not effect the 
purpose intended. 

But we are running away from “that blessed 
baby,” who grew and flourished in spite of his 
name, and arrived at the very respectable age of 
thirteen months, went through the orthodox dis- 
eases—teething, whooping-cough and measles— 
‘and exhibited occasional’ fits of ill temper and 
obstinacy worthy of the first Peter whose his- 
tory was ever recorded, and in all respects was 
like other blessed babies. 

The lieutenant had a great idea of instructing 
the boy, even at this early age, in naval tacties— 
which attempt of course failed ; as, notwithstand- 
ing little Peter was the son of a naval officer, his 
tender age might seem to precinde him from 
having any very definite conception of the daties 
demanded of him. 

People do seem to act differently with an only 
child from those who have many—and Mrs. 
Crossman herself did not always exhibit that 
tact and good sense in regard to the child that 
one might have expected from her usual habits. 
Peter, being the sole representative of the fam- 
ily, was suffered to be aleo the sole, recipient of 
all the cakes, candy and sweetmeats which gen- 
erally suffice for a whole family. * 

Neighbors and friends shook their heads over 
little Peter’s future, as visions of the disastrous 
fate of “only children” came up to their recol- 
lection. Peter was destined to disappoint all 
their predictions. He grew up gentle, manly, 
handsome and intelligent. What more could he 
be? good? yes, and good too. He was good to 
his parents, good to the poor, and good to the 
unhappy wherever he found them. 

At the age of twenty-one he actually did come 
into possession of the estate belonging to his 
uncle, so long coveted for Peter, and his first act 
was to buy for his parents whet they never had 
before—a permanent, comfortable home. Every- 
thing which the truly English word comfort em- 
braces in its wide arms, he gathered for them in 
that pleasant abode. And better still, he lived 
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with them himself. It was beautiful to see the 
love which Peter showed for the two beings who 
made his little world. 

Choosing the profession of a physician, rather 
than that which his father had marked out for 
him—for the lieutenant thonght that everything 
good or great must centre in the navy—the old 
officer consoled himself that Peter might yet be- 
come a naval surgeon. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman does not sound very 
bad® the mother thought; “and then, O, Pe- 
ter,” she said, “ how beautiful to think that your 
homely name procured for us this delightful 
home!” And the good lady wept tears of grat- 
ified pride and love. 

And surely Doctor Crossman was a son, of 
whom any mother might be proud. Contrasted 
with the shrunken form of the lieutenant, who 
was small and spare, his son seemed to expand 
into such generous proportions, that they who 
loved him felt a sort of protection in his physical 
strength and overshadowing presence. The sick 
felt that he was powerful enough to raise them— 
so much more powerfal than little Doctor Den- 
net, who bustled aboat in a sick room, skipping 
here and there with his little dancing-master’s 
feet! 

Yes, Peter's physique did wonders for him ; 
and his inner qualities were worthy of the casket. 
He could draw the most timid children to him by 
just showing one of his magnificent smiles ; and 
old, gouty men, who had “pshawed” and 
“pished ” at little Doctor Dennet for years, were 
quite respectful to the noble figure that walked 
in with such a majesty, and gave his orders with 
a sort of commanding gentleness that the most 
choleric patient dared not disobey. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman,” said his mother one 
day, as she Isid her hand caressingly on the 
wealth of wavy brown hair that shadowed with- 
out concealing his fine forehead ; ‘I think—” 

“Call me Peter, dear mother! The name 
does not repulse me from your lips.” 

“Peter, then—my own darling Peter, as I 
used to call you, Ihave been thinking lately how 
selfish—how unutterably selfish we are, to live 
on with you after this fashion and never seem ¢o 
think that at your age, and with your advan- 
tages, you need different society and a more 
cheerfal and younger set about you than your 
old father and mother! I do believe that you 
will not get married just because you think we 
should feel hurt, or that we should feel lonely 
without you. And indeed we should be lonely, 
dearést, but that should not hinder you from 
making a pleasant home for yourself; and the 
nearer to us, the better.” 
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“Well, dear mother, have you fixed upon any 
one to share this pleasant home which you have 
contrived for me ?” 

« Whoever you may love, Peter, will be loved 
by me. I shall make no choice for you. I 
should be very fastidious in a wife for you. I 
am afraid I shogid hargly think any one good 
enough.” 

“Now, mother, you do set me high. I am 
glad that the yonng ladies do not hear your ex- 
aggerated praises of me. Well, if you c@anot 
choose me a wife, I must wait until I can find 
one whom J think good enongh. I am going to 
Mrs. Thornton’s, mother ; the little girl is sick, 
and I promised to look in this afternoon.” 

“ Afternoon! why, is she so ill as that, my 
son? I thought you never called on paticnts 
except in the morning, unless in dangerous 
cases.” 

“No—that is—well, she has had a bad cold, 
and—feverish—yes—decidedly there was a fe- 
verish tendency last night, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Crossman looked up to the large, health- 
ful-looking being who stood there, seeming to 
fill the room with his life-giving presence, and 
wondered what made chim stammer so about a 
child’s illness. He yas usually quite clear and 
decided, she thought, in regard to his patients ; 
and she began to think that little Fannie Thorn- 
ton must be dangerously sick indeed. She saw, 
as he dropped his gloved hand from his face that 
there was a deeper glow than usual on that clear, 
calm face. She could not make it out, but she 
fvared that he had a difficult case, and that for 
once, he did not quite understand it. He would 
not call in Dr. Dennet, she was quite sure, for 

she did not believe that the little mincing, am- 
bling, bowing doctor could “hold a candle” to 
the man who stood before her. She knew, too, 
that a belief in Dr. Dennet’s skill was not writ- 
ten in her son’s creed. A little baffled by his 
manner, she allowed him to depart without ques- 
tioning. 

And how do you think the doctor sped on his 
errand to the-sick child’s bed? As he entered 
Mrs. Thornton’s parlor, little Fannie called 
playfully to him from the sofa, where she lay 
rapped in a shawl : 

“Tam all well, doctor! JI sha’n’t take any of 
your medicine again. Mother says I need not.” 

“Where is your mother, butterfly? What 
does she know about medicine? You shall lie 
there a week longer. I wont have any inter- 
ference with my practice. Where is your abom- 
inable mother ?” ‘ 

“Goneout. Iam well enough, you see, and 
I made her go out for me. I wanted something 
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nice. You need not shake your head, Dr. 
Crossman; you are not going to keep me on 
yater gruel any longer. Fannje Thornton is 
going to have supper to-night—real supper. If 
you don’t believe it, you may stay and seo her.” 

“ You shall not have a morsel, little owl!” 

“Qwl, yourself! Come, Dr. Crosaman, you 
are not going to treat me like a little child I 
am ten years old to-morrow, and mother says I 
am getting to be a great girl; and you need pot 
think I am going to be starved !” 

The child by this time had crept.from the sofa 
to the doctor’s arms, in which he enclosed her 
little figure, shaw! and all, and sat rocking her, 
with her head on his shoulder, when Mrs. Thom- 
ton came back. 

“(A very pretty tableau!’ she said, as she 
saw Fannie perched up with the doctor. 

“A pretty nurse you are!” said he. “Is this 
the way you take care of my paticnts? This 
child has been raving ever since I have been 
here. She demands food, and is decidedly in a 
state of high and ynmanageable—” 

“Don’t believe him, mother! He has besa 
abusing me, on account of the water gruel.” 

Soon, however, the child, weak and weary 
from illness, fell into a deep steep, and the doc- 
tor laid her again on the couch. 

“Mrs. Thornton,” said he—it was quite dask 
in the room now, for the windows had been 
shaded for Fannie’s eyes—‘‘ Mrs. Thornton, my 
good mother suggested to me this very day that 
T ought to think of giving her a danghter. I 
invited her to select one for me, to suit hersalf, 
but she declined the task. I wish you woald be 
more obliging, and tell me if yon know any one 
who would accept a man like myself.” 

Mrs. Thornton blnshed. “Indeed, I do not 
know any one whom I think would be good 
enough for yeu, Dr. Crossman. I am unac- 
quainted with many young ladies here, and tho 
whom J know are scarcely competent to take 
charge of a physician’s house.” 

“Will you tell me, Mrs. Thornton, what you 
would consider would be required in a lady, 
take charge of such a house as I: should probe- 
bly have 7” 

“That ia a question that requires a good deal 
of consideration. Besides, Ido not think my- 
self competent to judge of all that you would 
require.” : 

Duskier grow the room, and sounder slept lit” 
tle Fannie; and before Mrs. Thornton ws 
aware, her hand was enclosed in another, and & 
voice whispered : 

“Then you must take me yourself, for I mast 
obey my mother, you know.” 
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The imprisoned hand trembled, and then a 
tow, sweet voice said, ‘I will ;” and that was 
the way in which Dr. Peter Crossmran won his 
bride. 

“Well, mother, I have obeyed you. I am 
going to bring you a daughter very soon.” 

“ What do you mean, Peter?” 

“Just what I say, mother. I told you I 
would, and I did as I said I would—asked some 
one to marry me.” 

“ But who—who ?” 

«‘Ah, mother, there is the point! I am al- 
mest afraid ‘to tell you. You ueed not guess 
any of the young girls whom you know. I 
would not have them.” 

“Well, my son, I will wait just five minutes 
for you to tell me who she is. If you don’t tell 
me then, I will not take any notiee of her for a 
month.” ' 

“Wicked mother-in-law! Well, I will tell 
you. It is the widow of my dear friend, James 
Thornton.” 

“Mrs. Thornton! Why, Peter, she must be 
too old for you’ 

“Three years and eleven months old when I 
was born, mother, and I have made up my mind 
to offer those years and months to her acceptance. 
Ske is welcome to them, if she ‘will but have 
me. Don’t you like her, mother?” 

“As I have never looked at her in the light‘of 
your wife, Peter, I cannot give you an answer. 
Had you asked me before I knew this, I should 
have said that she was ‘altogether lovely.’ Her 
character, her sufferings, her maaners, and the 
beautiful soul that looks oat‘from her eyes, have 
all hed their influence upon.me. Seen as your 
‘wife, I shall have to take another view before I 
decide.” 

“No, mother, look at her straigkt with your 
own honest eyes. Do not borrow spectacles— 
they will deceive you. She is most teuly a 
woman! not an angel; and I don’t want an an- 
gel, mother. It will be enough for me that sho 
is a woman—‘ not too bright or good’ for me, 
but true, affectionate, and joving me in spite of 
those faults which my indulgent mother never 
sees, but which she, as my wife, will see and 

“Well, my son—” 

“ Well, mother, you are not yet reconciled, I 
fear. Speak out, and let me know all your 
doubts.” 

“ Her child—” 

“ Her child is an additional inducement. A 
pretty, sprightly, interesting child, like little Fan 
Thornton, cannot be any bar to the happiness of 
@ man like Peter Crossman, who loves children, 
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and who has passed his fortieth year without 
linking to himself any of the sweet ties of life, 
except those which nature kindly gave him. 
Why, mother, you do not reflect that your son 
is already falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 
Getting to be an old man, mother! If you did 
not look #0. youmg ‘and pretty and delicate, I 
should not stand any chance to be thought a 
young man; but you-know that in company, I 
take every opportunity of calling you mother, at 
the top of my ‘voice. Didn’t I see Miss Ara- 
minta Johnson smile behind her fan the other 
evening at the Hallet, when I waited on you? 
Your Mechlin lace and gray satin made you look 
young enough to be my wife.” 

“Foolish Peter! trying by flattery to.get his 
mama’s consent to be married to another old 
lady. ‘Well, a you are of age, I think you must 
even suit yourself. Do you bring her here?” 

“ Assuredly. I shall have then only four be- 
ings whom I wish to live with, and they must all 
be under one roof. Besides, mother, you and I 
could not do without each other, and. it will not 
be long before you will say that you cannot live 
without my wife. Hard word to learn at forty, 
mother !” 

‘The old lieuténant put on his most polite man- 
ner to the widow, and welcomed little Fan as his 
playfellow. “History does not record any of the 
usual difficulties which attend the bringing to- 
gether of two families into one house, in the case 
of Dr. Crossman’s. On the contrary, it is pleas- 
ant to state that life seems passing away for 
them in a very serene and peaceful way. As the 
two old people are descending gently into the 
valley, their way és cheered and lighted by the 
beautiful attentions of her who came to them in 
the place of the daughter who, like Betsey 
Trotwood’s niece, nevér was born; and in the 
lovely boy whose golden curls mingle with their 
silver locks, and whom they loved with all the 
proverbial affection of grandparents, they found 
anew their “ blessed baby.” 

— oe 
A GOOD STORY. 

It is said of a gentleman in this city, that hb 
has a passion for the purchase of second-hand 
farniture at auction, and that in making “good 
bargains ” he has filled the house with antiquated 
and almost useless articles. Upon one occasion, 
his wife took the reeponsibility, without eonsult- 
ing or apprizing her husband, to have a porton 
of the least useful truck removed to an auction 
room. Great was her dismay, and extreme her 
astowishment, when on the evening of the day of 
sale, a majority of the articles came back to the 
house. The husband had stumbled into the 
auction room, and, not knowing his own fuarni- 
ture, had purchased it at better bargains than at 
| the first.—Boston Transcript. 
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BY WILUAM ROWLAND, JR. 





Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
‘Who loreth us even while life departs; 

0, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain, 
©, touch not so tender a heart with pain. 


‘What woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower, 
‘The star that is bright in the wildest hour, 
‘The bird that comes singing to our stern breast, 
O, should we not teach it to love its nest. 


Come, then, let us vow that they all are fair, 
‘Let us shout of their virtues to earth and air; 
‘Lat us soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
‘The love that they lend in our darkest day. 


0, value thelr gifta beyond gifts of gold, 

All you of the sterner and coarser mould; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 

Is the spirit that calmeth and quieteth life. 
++ 222+ _____. 


A NIGHT UP COUNTRY IN CHINA. 





BY FREDE! 

Tue natural strength and elasticity of my 
constitution having enabled me to triumph over 
and rise superior to the combined attack of a 
typhus fever and two physicians, I decided to 
leave my comfortable quarters on shore and 
once more “pitch my moving tent” on board 
the ship. We had been laying at the anchorage 
below Canton, waiting for our. cargo, something 
more than four months, daring which time 
everything that it was possible to do in port, in 
the way of repairs, had been completed. The 
greater part of the crew forward, having become 
tired of inactivity, had deserted ; and at the time 
of my retarn to the ship, there were, besides the 
three or four hands in the forecastle, only the 
first and second mates on board, the captain only 
making a flying visit to his ship at intervals of 
from four to six days. 

Our “after guard” consisted of the chief 
mate, 8 great Dutchman from Hamburg, with 
rousing yellow whiskers and an ever present 
laugh of the most surprising dimensions. He 
had sailed for many years in the American ser- 
-vice, so that his English was unexceptionable— 
that is to say, he could master everything but the 
letter “j,” which no Dutchman ever can pro- 
nounce, always using “‘y” in its place; as, for 
instance, his name being John Johnson, he 
would inform.you that it was Yohn Yohuson, 
whereupon our second mate—a jolly son of 
Erin, with no end of mischief—would with a sly 
look finish out the sentence by saying something 
to the effect that ““Yohnny Yohnson, mit ter 
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yaller yacket, yamped over the yibboom iate the 
yolly boat””—a proceeding which always resulted 
ina vigorous scuffle. These two, together with 
myself—a slab-sided Yankee—formed a group 
which Rory, our second mate, would have de- 
scribed to you as “a bunch of curus divvuls.” 

It was late in the afternoon when J came on 
board, and having finished our supper, we seated 
ourselves comfortably under the quarterdeck 
awning, to enjoy the cool breeze and the beau- 
tiful sunset. Around us tay moored a hundred 
ships of all nations, English, French, Datch, 
Portuguese, American, Siamese—in fact, a rep- 
resentative of every nation that boasts any com- 
merce whatever. On one, side, were vast rice 
swamps of waving green; on the other, the vil- 
lage of Whampoa with its frail-looking bamboo 
houses, its swarms of boats with their screaming, 
chattering population, forming an aquatic city. 
In font, towards Canton, vast lnmbering balks 
of war janks encumbered the stream, while in 
and out among them, gay-looking mandarin 
barges, with sounding gongs and volleys of India 
crackers, swept swiftly on, impelled by their 
toultitadinous oars. In the distance was a som- 
brelooking brown fort, and still farther, a tall 
and graceful pagoda rising up against the clear 
sky. Behind us stretched the broad river, look- 
ing warm and rosy in the level rays of the set- * 
ting sun, while the peculiar-looking eastern 
treee—a great deal of trunk and a scarcity of 
folinge—such as I had seen in pictures of trop- 
ical scenery in my boyhood, gave me a Jar away 
feeling, such as I had not experienced for years. 

We were all somewhat affected by the beanty 
of the scene, and remained quietly smoking our 
cigars until the sun descended below the horizon 
and the full-orbed moon arose to flood the land- 
scape with her silvery light. 

“ A delightful evening this!” said Rory, toss 
ing his cigar over the rail and supplying its 
place with a corpulent “cud” of tobacco. 

“Yes, yust each as I havo seen hundreds of, 
on the Elbe,” responded Johnson, who had evi- 
dently been thinking of home. 

“0, get out of that, now,” responded Rory, 
petulantly ; “there’s no such ecanery in Holland 
—it bates the Lippy, aven. But I say, sailors, 
what are we going to do foramusement ? There's 
no use of sticking so close to the old bost—for 
all the world like @ sick monkey to a lee back- 
stay. What do you say to taking a tramp up 
the country to-morrow—just to see what it’s 
like ?” “ ; 

“Tis a go; the undersigned agrees to that in 
@ minute,” replied Johnson, who bad somehow 
got into a way of speaking of himself as though 
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he were drawing up a memorial. “ What do 
you say to it, Yohnathan?”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to me. 

“O, I’m resigned to anything.” 

“ Talk enough for the boarders!” ejaculated 
Rory, as he “executed” a sailor’s hornpipe on 
the top of the hen-coop. “Let’s turn in, then, 
and get some sleep ahead, 60 as to be ready for 

* an early start.” 

‘This latter proposition struck us favorably, as 
had the former; so selecting a soft spot on the 
deck, we severally kept a bright look-out for the 
drowsy god. Now any one who has lain any 
time at Whampoa anchorage, knows very well 
why we chose the deck for our couch, in prefer- 
ence to our snug state-rooms below; but as it is 
very possible there may be one, or even more of 
my readers, who have not passed a summer at 
that popular resort, I may as well mention for 
their especial benefit that, aside from the suffo- 
cating heat, which is some, the place abounds 
with the biggest, ugliest, noisiest, striped-legged- 
est and venomousest skeeters, that can be found 
anywhere between your own residence and fourth 
of July. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that we escaped them altogether by ‘sleeping 
on deck—far from it ; they were plentifal enough 
anywhere, in all conecience—but upon repeated 
trials, we had found that by passing the night in 
that position, we came off with some thirteen or 
fourteen less bites in the morning than if we 
had slept below. 

Being much fatigued with the exertions of the 
day, I speedily fell into a doze, and had just ar- 
rived at that state in which a multitude of ideas 
get mixed up in inextricable confusion, without 
the proprictor of the aforesaid ideas caring a 
snap whether they get disentangled or not, when 
I was aroused by a kicking, snorting, slapping, 
and a sound of muffled cursing from Rory, who 
‘was engaged in a skirmish with his tormentors. 

“ Say, Jack—did they have any skecters up 
where you’ve been?” he exclaimed, with a 
sounding slap at an invisible foe. 

“M—m—n,” I granted in reply, not being a 
mite too well pleased at being roused; and in a 
moment more I was in a pleasant dream of home. 

“ And didn’t you suffer asight wid ’em, being 
sick 1” he inquired in 9 strong voice, again in- 
terrupting my slumbers and knocking my pleas- 
ant dream all to pieces. 

I was a good deal provoked at being thus un- 
ceremoniously deprived of my rest, but as the 
question was a kind one, I could not well avoid 
answering ; so I growled in no very pleasant 
tone, ‘No, no, we had mosquito nets.” 

“ Nets! nets for skeeters ! holy sailor! nets!” 
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I heard him mutter to himself, in a tone beto- 
kening intense amarement, and again I dropped 
off to the land of nod; but my sojourn in that 
delightful @lime was to be of short duration, for 
another volley of slaps roused me sufficiently to 
hear his melodious voice asking in a more than 
doubtful tone: “‘D’ye mane to tell me that up 
there away, where you've been, they have nets 
to scoop up skeeters like you would minims ?” 

“ Where’ve you been to all your life, you 
double-headed paddy, not to know what a skee- 
ter net is #” interposed Johnson from behind his 
yellow whiskers; and the last I remember hear- 
ing, he was describing the use of a mosquito 
bar to our wakefal and inquiring friend. 

I might have slept a minute and a quarter, 
possibly a minute and three eights, ere I was 
again rendered half frantic with anger by Rory’s 
bawling out : 

“ Jack, Jack, do you think them skeeter net 
consarns would work here?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, of course they would,” I re- 
tarned fiercely, in my most terrific tone. 

“Wal, I’m saying, Jack, wouldn’t it be a 
worrald of comfort and convanience to have ’em 
aboard this boat, just now ?” 

“Why the deuce, Rory, can’t you hold your 
tongue and let people sleep?” I exclaimed, now 
thoroughly out of temper. 

“ Sleep, is it? Can you sleep?” 

“Yes, of course I can sleep, if you ever give 
me a chance with your eternal gabble!”” 

“Well, well,” returned Rory, with an air of 
injured innocence, “if you can sleop with them 
murthering, singing, blood thirsty heathen a- 
screaching about your cars, I don’t seo why the 
amusing and enlightened conversation of an in- 
telligent Christian gentleman should break ye of 
yer rest ; it’s mighty quare intirely—” and much 
more to the same effect; but his eloquence was 
lost upon me, for when I came to my senses 
again, day was breaking, and the steward was 
setting the table for an early breakfast. 

It would occupy too much space to describe 
how, after despatching our breakfast, we fortified 
ourselves with something good to take, and armed 
our pockets with sundry silver dollars and other 
smaller twigs of the evil root, in the shape of 
China cash—eight hundred to the dollar. It 
would take too much time to narrate how we 
passed that day—how we wandered through 
orange groves and gorged ourselves on bananas 
fresh from the tree, or shrub, or whatever else 
you may please to call a stout plant a dozen feet 
in height—how we bargained with, and teased 
the Chinamen—how we tickled the pretty China 
girls and complimented them upon their good 
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looks—and how they replied to us at great 
dengih, and with great propriety, no doubt, enly 
neither party could understand a-word the other 
aid. < 

Let the disappointed reader, then, suppose 
that it is within an hour.of sunset—that we, al- 
though homeward bound, are twenty miles from 
the ship, in a somewhat wild and thinly inhab- 
ited region, rather tired, very hungry, awfal 
thirsty, and in a partiealar hurry to get some- 
where, right off. It was rather queer, certainly ; 
it must have been the bananas and other fruit 
‘wo had eaten, or possibly the “‘ something good 
to take,” that induced us to prolong our walk to 
such a distance, and to such e late hour. But 
we didn’t mind it much ; there had been a good 
big moon the night before, and thee was every 
reason to suppose there would be one that night 
—so we trudged along merrily enough, except 
that hunger and thirst would insist apon keeping 
us company. ¢ 

“By the powers, sailors!” said Rory, stop- 
ping to take a good look, about him ; “I wish to 
Moses we could clap an eye on some sort of a 
shanty, in this hathen country, where a chap 
could get a nibble of salt hoss, or 60, and.a gal- 
lon or two of beer.” 

“ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
he could make short work of a fried Chinaman, 

* with plenty of beer and an onion, at this present 
yanctare,” responded Johnson, with a hungry 
look. , 

“ Faith, you're right, boy; there’s something 
about this pagan land that makes a chap feel 
mighty like a cannibal. For my part, I’m that 
peckish, I could cheerfully makes lunch of my 
respected grandmother, and think nothing of it. 
But what in the name of Saint Troublesome is 
going to come to us now ?” he ejaculated, look- 
ing anxiously to windward. 

Turning our eyes in the direction indicated, 
we saw toour dismay that a thick bank of black 
clouds had rolled up above the horizon; and 
even as we looked, ominous looking soud, of 
the same sable hue, was drifting rapidly across 
the heavens. 

“ Here’s a go!” muttered Johnson, uneasily. 

“ Here’s another go; I’m off hot fut, to get in 
sight of somewhere before we get the worst of 
is. It will be dark as a stock of black cats afore 
Jong—then wo’ll be lost intirely ;” and suiting 
the action to the word, Rory started into a brisk 
trot, which we were not slow to imitate, for the 
chance of being compelled to wander about in a 
dark, wet night, was no joke. 

But although we made pretty geod time, and 
qot over the ground at a very respectable rate, 
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’we awere“no ‘match for the storm king. The 
dense black clouds slowly but steadily extended, 
until they completely covered the sky, and the 
great drops began.to patter heavily arownd us, 
rapidly increasing to:a perfect delage—raining as 
it only can: rain in a tropical climate. It wasss 
if some one had pulted the spile completely oat 
of the reservoirasp aloft,.and let a continuoms 
torrent upon our devoted heads, instead of 
straining. it:througha sieve, after the usual fash- 
ion. It reminded me of what I had read of 
water spouts; and Rory expressed serious fears 
that, in the promise there should be no mor 
any flood to destroy the world, all pagan com- 
tries, and this.ene in particular, bad been-ex- 
cepted. By shis-time, it had become intessly 
dark ; bat we till kept on in what we judged to 
be the right direction, until we could no longer 
distinguish each others’ forms, when we case 1) 
a halt. 

The reader is prebably aware that in the 
Celestial Empire, and especially in that portion 
of the ‘central flowery nation” which we 
chose for our ramble, there are no well-ondere! 
and commodious turnpikes for the accommeds- 
tien of travellers; neither are there railroads, 
with lightning trains of cars, to annihilate time, 
space, passengers, end the stockholders’ money. 
Consequently, it was folly for us to keep oa, 
when, without anything to guide us, we might 
be fruitlessly wandering round and round in the 
dark, or worse still, directly in an opposite di- 
rection from the one we would take; there was 
nothing for it but to stop where we were. 

« Well, now we have done it,” mattered John- 
son; “ we're in for an all night job, anyhow.” 

“ And the shakes and ague,” said Rory. 

“ And the typhus,” I grumbled, thinking of 
tay late illness. 

“ And the yungle fever,” chimed in Jobmsoa. 

“Well, sailors,” said Rory, with s miserable 
failure of an attempt at choerfalness, “there 
are just two ways we can manage; either coll 
right down here in our-mative mud, and take b 
aisy, or stand on oar pins and grow! sbout it. 
But hello! what’s that, aint it If there sist 
light, I'm a Dutchman! Better be born lncky 
than rich! Come along, sailors; darkest time 
of night is just when you can’t see anything, 
as the old adverb says;” and he rattled away 
with any amount of nonsense in his satisfaction 
at achance of escape from our prodicame 

The light which he bed seen was * 
glimmer, apparently at @ considerable dimence 
and not steady at that, sometimes dissppen 
for several minutes and shining out gan" i 
we began to fear we had lost it altogether; 
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we stumbled along towards it as fast as possible, 
now tumbling head first into a hole fall of water, 
now breaking our shins against a rock, while the 
almost smothering rain came down as hard—no, 
not hard, as easy as ever; it wasn’t hard for it 
to rain that night. Having followed the light to 
its source, we found it to proceed from the half- 
open door of a small: bamboo house, such as are 
usually occupied by the poorer classes of the 
Chinese. We were too tired and wet and hun- 
gry to stand upon ceremony; so kicking open 
the door, we entered. 

“Hello, heathen! how’s yer health and how 
are your folks?” said Rory, advancing into the 
room and familiarly slapping on the shoulder a 
solitary Chinaman, who was seated at a little 
table sipping a dish of weak tea. 

The “heathen” sprang-from his seat as though 
it had been red hot, and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of surprise and alarm, he faced our 
dripping party and ejaculated the national ex- 
clamation, “hi-ya-ab,” with that peculiar hes- 
itating drawl which in the mouth of one of his 
nation so well expresses surprise and doubt. 

“Well, I reckon they’re all in pretty good 
case; you seem to talk up like it,” continued 
Rory. “But that aint the question; the point 
we want to settle is an allfired sharp-pointed ap- 
petite. We want something to eat; savey? all 
the same as chow-chow.” 

“Hi-yah!” faltered the Chinaman, making 
an uncasy movement towards the door. 

“No you don’t, my yolly pagan!” said John- 
son, closing the door and placing his back 
against it; “you don’t quit this mansion till 
we’ve had supper for three, and champegne for 


“Yes, chow-chow, grub, feed, victuale—pray, 
anything you're a mind to call it,” said Rory, 
raising his voice higher and higher at every 
word, as though it only required strength of 
lungs to cure the unfortunate celestial of his ig- 
norance of the English langnage. 

‘The poor fellow’s eyes, which were naturally 
set at an angle of forty-five, now became abso- 
lutely vertical from fright, and he made another 
attempt to escape. 

“Come, give us something to eat, ar we'll eat 
you!” roared Johnson, grabbing him by the 
shoulder and making as if he would bite him, 
snapping his teeth in a particularly ferocious 
manner. ‘ We are cannibals, we are; or an- 
thropophagi, to simplify the word to your be- 
nighted intellect.” 

‘Whether it was that he understood the for- 
midable word,-or whether Johnson’s expressive 
pantomime let him into the gecret of our wishes, 
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is a question; but without further words, he 
opened a sort of trap in the floor, and fishing 
out a lange dish of boiled rice and several smaller 
dishes of meat, placed them on the table before 
us. It wasn’t easy to discover of what species 
of flesh the meat dishes were composed, but we 
were too hungry to be critical. Had we been 
sure of its being dog, cat, rat or any other an- 
imal, it would have been all the same at that 
moment, and we fell to eating with a vengeance. 
Watching a favorable opportunity, the Chinaman 
sprang to the door, opened it and darted out like 
& shot. 

“You might have gone hefore, if you’d only 
thought to mention it,” spluttered Johnson, with 
his mouth full of supper, as he looked after the 
flying form.of our hogt. ‘I only wish we had 
thought to make the old scalawag give ns the 
keya of his wine cellar, ifhe happens to have such 
an apartment; however, we’ve done better now 
than we'd any right to expect. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t stop to get his pay; we'll have to leave 
the money on the table. Is’pose it will be all 
the same to him.” And addressing himself 
once more to his supper, nothing was heard for 
some minutes save the splashing of the rain ous- 
side, and the energetic working of our jaws 
within. 

We had not more than half completed our 
meal—that is to say, we had not devoured sup- 
per egough for more than a dozen men, when 
we.were startled by what appeared to be the 
hurried tramp of a multitude of men, mingled 


‘with an indescribable chattering and gabbling of 


voices. 

“What the djeuce is that ?” said Rory, start- 
ing to his feet; but before any one could get an 
opportunity to answer his question, a little mil- 
lion of stalwort Chinamen, armed with stout 
bamboo clubs, rushed tumultuously into the 
house and commenced a vigorous onslaught 
upon us. 

For several minutes we defended ourselves 
valiantly with whatever articles of furniture we 
could lay our claws on; after that, I have only 
8 confused récollection of receiving a tremen- 
dous whack from a heavy club on one side of 
my head, which sent me to the floor, quickly 
followed by a rousing kick on the other side of 
my knowledge-box which sent me to my fees 
again, then a vigorous punch in front which 
staggered me up against the wall, and an able 
seaman’s kick that sent me flying through the 
air like a ball. Upon coming to the floor again, 
I found myself near the open door, through 
which I shot, without stopping to shake hands 
or even so mach as to gay good-by to our hespit- 
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able entertainer. Rory, who had been served in 
very much the same style as myself, was close 
at my heels, and together we rushed out into the 
storm and darkness, with no end of infuriated 
celestials shouting, screaming and yelling, close 
in our wake. The last we saw of Johnson, he 
was vigorously defending himself with a table 
leg, with which he was broaking a head at every 
blow, and replying to the execrations of his foes 
with a long string of maledictions in choice 
Dutch, of which he delivered himself with re- 
markable fluency. 

Ithonght at the time, and I still think, that it 
was very cowardly of Rory to run and leave our 
shipmate in sach a predicament. With me, the 
case was entirely different; although I am nat- 
urally as bold and valiant as a lion, and could 
without doubt have annihilated as many China- 
men as could be brought against me, yet what I 
had seen of the row had thoroughly disgusted 
me with such a mode of warfare, and as I have 
constitutional scraples about fighting where 
there is no honor to be gained, it was but natural 
that I should leave just as soon as I could 
make the necessary preparations for travelling. 
With Rory, it was different; having no such 
scruples, there was no excuse for him—he should 
have stayed and seen it out. I, however, ab- 
stained from mentioning anything of the kind to 
Rory, for not being accustomed to logical argu- 
ments, I might have failed to convince him of 
the true state of the case, or even my motives 
for stepping out as I did. 

‘We must have run at a break-neck pace some- 
thing more than three miles, before we dodged 
our last pursuer and breathless and panting, 
came to ahalt. It had rained as fast as it is 
possible for rain to descend, and been as dark as 
darkness can be, before we entered the China- 
man’s house; but now it was twice as dark and 
twice as rainy as before. It was utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish any object whatever, and I 
am confident a fish might have swam about in 
the rain, or even gone up to the clouds, had he 
felt so disposed. 

“T’d give a shilling to know where Johnson 
is,” said I, when I had recovered sufficient 
breath to enable me to speak. 

“I'd give two and sixpence to know where I 
am myself,” said Rory. ‘ This comes of tramp- 
ing up the country. If I’d had my way, we'd 
never started on such a foolish expedition.” 

“Why, it was yourself that proposed it!” I 
returned, in astonishment. 

“Well, well, s’pose it was; do give a chap 
something to growl about, can’t ye? Here are 
my two boots just like a pair of force pumps; 
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. they are full of water, and every step I take, it 


squirts clear up to my ears. But hark a bit; we 
must be near the river, by the sound.” 

By listening attentively, we could clearly dis- 
tinguish the light ringing sound which erery ore 
must have observed to be produced by the falling 
rain on the smooth surface of any large sheet of 
water, particularly in a calm night—and it was 
powerfully calm that night. 

“Well, this is Incky! We begin to know 
something about our latitude and longitude 
tow,” said Rory. ‘Look sharp, we're in 4 
jetty, to my thinking.” 

At that instant, I felt myself falling, and 
only stopped to bring up at some considerable 
distance under the surface of the river. Strug- 
gling to the top, I relieved myself as speedily as 
possible from the feeling of strangulation occa- 
sioned by the unexpected plunge, and called ont: 

“Rory, where are you, my boy ?” 

“Where am I, is it? In the drink, to be 
sure; where d’ye s’spose? and by the powers of 
mud, I’m not so clear but we've made # good 
exchange of it, barring that it came a little sud- 
den like. We are sartinly drier here, than we 
should be on shore in the confounded rain. Bat 
we can’t stay here all night. So let’s put for the 
shore, if we can find it. Can you lay hold of 
anything solid, convenient to ye ?” 

Thad been unsuccessfully pawing about, since 
Tcame to the surface, in hope of getting bold of 
some of the piles of the jetty from which we hed 
fallen, and I replied: ‘I can’t feel anything 
What the deuce are we to do, Rory ?” 

“That's a question of your own asking, mY 
boy. If we had the tools to navigate with, I 
should advise to crowd sail for Boston; we st 
as likely to fetch there, as any other port. Bat 
mayhap that would be too long a swim for ye, 
you are in a feeble state of health, 50 let’s ty 
another way; swim straight ahead from where 
you are now, and keep jabbering all the time, $0 
that I'can take just the opposite direction, by the 
sound of your voice, and if we aint swimming 
up and down stream, we must fetch op some 
where between now and morning.” 

This plan was adopted and followed, until fhe 
distance between us became so grest that Icould 
scarcely distinguish Rory’s voice. Suddenly be 
ceased his jabbering, and s splashing ensued. 

“ Have you found anything, Rory * 

* Yes,” was the welcome reply. i 

“ What is it like?” 1 asked, swimming 
direction of his voice. 

“Y danno—bdoat, I reckon. Yes, 
and I’m aboard of it. Come on.” sav aaked 

“ Are there any Chinamen in it? T ssket, 


the 


it is a boat, 
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feeling a strong distaste for making any new ac- 
quaintances just at that time. 

“ Hold on till I claw round a bit and I cgn tell 
you better ;” and an interval of silence ensued. 

“ What say, are there any Chinamen aboard ?” 
I screamed again, impatient of the delay. 

“No, come along, don’t be frightened.” 

I was shortly alongside, and clambering over 
the gunwale, found myself in one of the ordi- 
nary, open Chinese lighter boats, over the after 
end of which was a small bamboo roof, where I 
found Rory snugly coiled away, and where I 
soon seated myself beside him. The pouring 
rain, which still continued with unabated vio- 
lence, had filled the boat something more than 
half full, so that in setting down under the roof, 
although sheltered from the rain, we were up to 
our waists in water. 

It would have been a comical sight—had a 
sight been possible in that Egyptian darkness— 
to have seen us sitting there, soaked through, 
bareheaded and barefooted and half submerged, 
as we filled and emptied boots full of water 
through the long, dark hours. While thus oc- 
cupied, we heard a sound from the shore. 

“ Chinamen, by thunder!” cried Rory, and we 
listened anxiously ; but our fears were speedily 
dissipated by a volley of Dutch oaths. 

It was Johnson, undoubtedly, but whether 
alone, or a prisoner to the Chinamen, we of 
course had no means of knowing. In the event 
of the latter being the case, it was better to re- 
main silent; but compassion for our shipmate 
induced us to venture a low whistle. It was 
immediately returned. 

“Is that you, Johnson ?” hailed Rory. 

“The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
it isn’t anybody else, only there’s less of him by 
about forty or fifty teeth than there was a while 
ago. Where have ye stowed yourselves ?” 

I was about to caution Johnson about the 
river, when Rory, enjoining silence, called out: 

“Only out here a few steps, come right along.” 

A few steps, a heavy souse, and an angry 
spluttering and swearing soon followed. 

“ You don’t mean to say you are overboard?” 
said Rory, with feigned surprise; ‘what a pity 
to wet your clothes, to be sure!” 

“ Pretty fellows, aint you, to step out and leave 
achap? You should have stayed and seen it 
out,” said Johnson, as he climbed over the side. 

“How the deace did you manage to get away 
from the cutthroats ?” I asked. 

“ How did I get away? I made them ran, 
every mother’s son of ’em.” 

“Did you indeed, now? do tell us; which 
way did theyrun?” asked Rory. 
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“O, never mind which way ; I made ’em run, 
and that’s enough. Have either of you any idea 
what time of night it is? Ifit’s before twelve, 
the tide is ranning out, and would take us away 
from the ship ; but if it’s past midnight, the cur- 
rent would set us right up towards Whampoa, if 
wo wero to cut the painter.” 

“ My chronometer has ran down,” said Rory. 
“Tt may be ten at night, or three in the morn- 
ing, forme. All I know is, that it has been a 
fall month since I left the ship.” 

Another half hour removed our doubts upon 
the point, for a faint light began to show in the 
east; so slipping the painter, we made such 
good use of our oars, that by sunrise we were 
alongside our vessel. It was lucky for us that 
we had nothing to do but sleep that day. 





GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


There is gold enough in California to employ 
the labor of centuries, but it can no longer be ob- 
tained as formerly. The time has gone past in 
that country for making fortunes by the simple 
pick-axe, spade and pan—by hard labor. 
chinery and capital are now required for obtain- 
ing the royal metal. The character of California 
mining is entirely changed since 1850. Shafts 
have now to be sunk to an immense depth, tan- 
nels run far into the mountains, extensive dams 
erected, and flumes carried from rock to rock, 
over deep valleys and extensive ravines. All 
this requires capital and combined labor. In Ne- 
vade County—an extensive field for quarts min- 
ing operations—there are sixteen quartz mills in 
successful operation ; five are ran by water, and 
the others by steam and horse power. About 
$2,000,000 are invested in this kind of mining. 
This amount will be doubled in a few years, for it 
is proved beyond dispute, that quartz veins are 
not only remunerative but inexhaustible. There 
is, before our country now, fields of gold mining 
of boundless extent, and exhaustless produce ; 
therefore, the gold interests of the United States 
are the greatest in the world, with perhaps but 
one exception, those of Australia.—Mining 
Magazine. 





SECRET OF WEALTH. 


Amos and Abbott Lawrence began life poor. 
They determined that the strictest integri 
should pervade every business transaction until 
their dying hour—and it was so. Among the 
results are the accumulation of millions of money, 
the possession of a name for mercantile integ- 
tity worth more to them, to their children, to their 
age and nation, than a title to a dukedom ; while 
they did, during life, and at death, institute chari- 
ties, which will heap sweet blessings on their name 
and memory for ages yet to come.— Transcript. 





doubles all the evils of his fate by pon- 
d ing over them ; a scratch becomes a wound, 
8 slight an injury, a jest an insult, a small peril a 
great danger; and a sl ht illness often ends in 
leath by brooding apprehensions. 
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BY IRENRZ MONTAGUE. 


Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves, 
I purchased at Stewart's last week! 
Command ye my muse, pretty gloves, 
With digite expressive and meek. 
O say, did ye ken, pretty gloves, 
On amateur’s hands ye would go? 
To canter a steed on the roads, 
Or trot a muse balky and slow? 


Ye pretty, twin chamols-ekin loves! 
T christen with ink spots your digits; 

Just hear, O equestrians, how gloves 
Are magte to banish the fidgets. 

I roamed away off—for they sald, 
JSetais tres mecontent here at home; 
And the while I was abeent—muse fied! 

And still she continues to roam. 


Ye pretty, twin chamois skin loves, 
Entice ye the traant Jade back! 
he'll curvette and dance, but these gloves 
Will soon curb her down to the track. 
Aujourd' hui, je pense que la terres 
Is paradise fit for the loves; 
Dall enmui can’t make me despair, 
While dreaming o’er you, pretty gloves. 


Old Sol has just burst from = cloud, 
The birds sing melodious strain ; 
Biithe hope is curvetting #0 proud, 
My spirits are mounting again! 
‘Like rustle of banner anfurling, 
Or rippling of waves on the eea, 
Young leaflets to breezes uncurling, 
Floats music of motion o'er me! 


0, give to me wings! I would sail 

In a spirit-shalp over the foam! 
Mon Dieu! if it blows up a gale, 

I pray to be somewhere near home! 
No, no! ‘tis a courser, I mean! 

My riding-eap, whip, and my gloves! 
T’ve not had a race yet this spring, 

Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 


oo 
THE BLACK CHARGER. 





BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

Tux incidents I am about to relate happened 
many years ago in the south of England, in 
Hampshire county. Not many of the habitants 
remember the story; but there are one or two 
aged women, who, if questioned, will give an ac- 
count like this. The country is so much more 
thickly populated that I cannot now tell you the ex- 
act spot where stood the house of Lord Heatherton, 
but it was a plain, gray, stone house, builtin the 
Elizabethan style which we who live in the times 
of the revival of gothic and Italian architectare 
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would sestoely have called handsome, though in 
those days it was considered very elegant. The 
house gtood upon 4 hill witich sloping very grad- 
ually to the south, formed a beantiful lawn belt- 
ed with large trees. A few days before the com- 
mencement of my story, the household of Lord 
Heatherton had been thrown into great terror 
and trouble, for he had started upon a favorite 
black horse, Gaylad, to go to visit a friend who 
lived two days’ ride distant, and at the end of 
the third day his steed had galloped riderless to 
the door of the stable. The horse was recking 
with sweat, covered with dust and foam, and the 
very darkest suspicions were entertained that 
some foul deed had been perpetrated, for 
there was the mark of a bloody hand upon the 
saddle, and deep stains upon the bridle. The 
old gray-headed Scotch hostler, when Lady Mary, 
Lord Heatherton’s wife, expressed her fears that 
her lord had been thrown, shook his head as be 
replied : 

“Tt couldna he’ been his ain black, lady. Na, 
na, I ken him fu’ weel. He wadna do it 0, 
waur, waur ha’ happened my ain lord,” and with 
tears in his eyes he re-entered the stable. 

Every inquiry was made. The friend whom 
Lord Heatherton had gone to see, stated that the 
second day, late in the afternoon, Lord Heather- 
ton had reached his house, where he spent the 
night, and early the next day he had started upon 
his return, apparently in good health and excel- 
lent spirits. No; all was mystery. Search 
where they might, no tidings of the missing lord 
conld be found, and his wife and son monmed 
for him as one dead. About a week after the 
sudden disappearance of Lord Heatherton, bis 
son Willie, mounted upon Geylad, the black 
horse, started to go and see the same friend bis 
father had visited at the time of his death. It 
was early morning when William started, and he 
travelled slowly along, stopping once to Test 
himself and beast, and wait until s heavy showet 
passed over. It was towards the close of the sf 
ternoon that he came to a fork in the road, on? 
leading to a small stragging hamlet and the othet 
diverging throufh a piece of forest. The Octo 
ber sun just then shone bright and warm throng! 
the clouds, and William decided upon the wood: 
ed road. When once beneath the trees, he loosed 
his rein and allowed his steed to walk. Been 
ing wholly absorbed in his thoughts, he 7 snd 
denly aroused by the’ stopping of his horse, 

upon looking round was surprised to find * 
Gaylad; usually so trusty and true, had stm? 





into the woods and was standing at the foot “ 
tree. He had hardly time to recover a 
surprise, when he was yet more astonished by 
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strange behaviour of his-horse who began to 
whinny faintly and tear up the turf with his 
hoofs. For a moment, William Heath was 
undecided what course to pursue, Feeling sure 
that some mystery was connected with that spot 
and the horse, he rode back to the road and took 
8 side path leading both away from the road and 
the spot, and when once well ayay from the spot 
he.again gave his horse his head, who immedi- 
ately dashed through the trees-and with unerring 
instinct, reached the same spot at the foot of the 
great tree and began to tear up the ground with 
his hoofs. Determined to solve the mystery, 
William regained the road, and retraced his 
steps until he reached a little cottage which he 
had remarked standing at the entrance of the 
wood, where he obtained the assistance of an old 
man and his son, and allowing Gaylad to be the 
guide, they reached the spot, where his horse re- 
peated his strange behaviour. 

‘Please your honor,” said the oldest maa, 
“yer horse knows more than us. There is 
something underneath the sod the beast wants to 
get at. Shall we dig, sir?” 

William directed them to proceed, and with 
feverish impatience watched their labors. Nota 
great while had they dug, when they simultane- 
ously uttered a cry of horror, and looking, Wil- 
liam Heatherton saw the body of his father lying 
in the cavity, with his clothes torn, and a ghastly 
wound in his throat. Sadly they raised him from 
the earth and placed him upon their shoulders, 
the black horse following, perfectly quiet, with 
drooping tail and head. 

“ Sure,” exclaimed the oldest man, “it’s the 
same gentleman who stopped at my house a 
week or more ago and asked for a glass of water, 
and gave my little Molly a bright gold piece ; 
and he seemed very much pleased with the child, 
and said he would come back in a day or two, 
and he never did ; for little Molly, who is lame, 
sir, often asks when the kind gentleman is com- 
ing back.” 

William said nothing, though he heard all the 
man taid, for he was busy with his own thoughts. 
They had reached the cottage, amd the remains 
of Lord Heathexton were borne in and laid on a 
rude pallet. Night was already closing in, and, 
resisting their urgent offers to stay, William, 
after putting a considerable sum of money into 
the old man’s haad, and enjoining upon them 
perfect secrecy, mounted his horse and rode 
away. He had come to the outskirts of the 
hamlet, and began to think he had better have 
taken up with the farmer’s offer, when he came 
to.an inn, before which creaked and hung an old 
sign. Riding up to the door, William dismount- 
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ed, and throwing the reins upon the neck of hia 
horse, entered the house. The outside door 
opened directly into a large square room, which 
seemed to answer the treble purposes of parlor, 
kitchen and bar-room. Behind the bar stood a 
dark-browed, middle-aged man, who was mixing 
drinks for a few hard-featured, torlorn-looking 
men, who made off as soon as served. Stepping 
up to the bar, William asked for somebody to 
take his horse, for he intended to stay there that 
night. The bas-keeper apologized for making 
the geatleman wait, but his hostler was gone, 
and if the gentleman woald be so kind as to 
wait until he had finished serving his customers, 
he would take his horse. William went out and 
led the horse into the stable, then returned to 
the bar-room to wait till the man was at leisure. 
The man went out, and after a few minutes re- 
turned, looking somewhat pale and excited. 

“ Please, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ your horse seems very 
vicious, and I dare not touch him. Will you 
please come and see to him ?” 

William rose, rather wondering what freak 
now Gaylad had got into, for he was usually 
perfectly gentle to handle. He entered the sta- 
ble and found the horse perfectly quict, and he 
called to the inn-keeper, who loitered outside, to 
come in. No sooner did he enter than Gaylad 
began to show signs of the greatest rage and 
fear; he crouched against the side of tho stall, 
trembling violently; his eyes dilated and wild, 
eare back and nostrils widely distended. In a 
peremptory tone, William ordered the man to 
approach and take hold of the horse, but upon 
his doing so the horse struck at him furiously 
with his fore feet, and he fell back. In a quiet 
tone, William spoke of the horse as having vi- 
cious fits sometimes, gave the man permission to 
go into the house, and attended to Gaylad him- 
self. In a few minutes he returned to the inn 
and ordered supper, which was served by a slat- 
ternly servant girl. 

‘When he had finished, he stepped up to the 
bar to pay his bill, and saying that he must go 
farther tonight, handed the man a crown to 
change. In the till there was barely two shil- 
lings, so the man drew from under the counter a 
heavy iron box, which he opened, and William, 
who was watching every movement, bent forward 
and saw in the box his father’s watch and seals. 

“ Villain !” he exclaimed ; and before the man 
could recover himself, he had sprung over the 
counter and knocked him down. The wretch 
swore violently and struggled to get free; but 
William was agile and very strong, and he held 
him there. Finding his efforts all in vain, he 
ceased swearing and prayed for mercy. Hear- 
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ing the cries, two stragglers stepped in and help- 
ed William to secure the man. 

“ Tt’ all come of that cursed horse,” groaned 
the man. “I knowed the devil was in him when 
I tried to catch him in the wood, and he sprang 
away from me like such a wild thing. If I 
could have killed him I’dnot have been here.” 

Sadly William returned home with the re- 
mains of hie father; but with the bitter pain was 
mingled a feeling of relief that the sad end had 
been discovered. Before the time of trial, the 
inn-keeper was found dead, having strangled 
himself. In after years, when William had won 
for himeelf a gentle wifo, and merry children 
played through tho halls, there a fond caress 
was daily given to Tot Brack CuarcEr. 

——_—__—_+<-=_______ 
1 DON’T DANCE. 

A plain ‘unlettered man came from the back 
country, in the State of Alabama, to Tusca- 
loosa, and on the Sabbath went early to church. 
He had been accustomed to attend meetings in 
school-houses and private dwellings, where each 
one appropriated to himself the first seat which 
he found unoccupied. He selected there acon- 
venient slip, and awaited patiently the assem- 
bling of the congregation. The services com- 
menced. Presently the music of a full-toned or- 

burst upon his astonished car ; he had never 
eard one before. At the same time the gentle- 
man who owned the slip came up the aisle with 
his lady leaning upon his arm. As he ap- 
proached the door of the slip, he motioned for 
the countryman to come out, in order to give 
place to the lady. This movement the country- 
man did not comprehend ; and from the sita- 
ation of the gentleman and lady, associated as 
it was inhis mind with the music, he immedi- 
ately concluded that cotillon, or French contra 
dance, or some other dance was intended. Rising 
partly from his seat, he said to the gentleman, 
who was still beckoning to him: “Excuse me, 
sir—excuse me, if you please—Z don’t dance!” 

—Tausculoosa Herald. 3 

a 
HABIT OF COMPLAINING. 

“ How are you, Trepid? How do you feel 7” 
“A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee; 
most dead, I’m obliged to you; I’m always worse 
than I was, and I don’t think I was ever any better. 
I’m very sure, anyhow, I’m not going to be any 
better; and for the future you may always know 
I’m worse, without asking any questions; for the 
question makes me worse, if nothing else does.” 

“ Why, Trepid, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, I tell you, in particular, but a great 
deal is the matter with me in general ; and that’s 
the danger, becanse we don’t know what it is. 
That’s what kills people, when they can’t tell 
what it is; that’s what's killing me. My grand- 
father died of it, and so will I. The doctors 
don’t know ; they can’t tell; they say I’m well 
enough when I’m bad enough, and so there’s no 
help. I’m going off come of these days right 
after my grandfather, dying of nothing in_par- 
ticular, but of everything in general. That’s 
what finishes our folks.” —Charcoal Sketches. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


A merchant appeared in the commercial walks 
of Liverpool, where, deep in the mysteries of 
cotton #hd corn, a constant attender at church, 
a subscriber to local charities, and a giver of 
good dinners, he was much respected. hoe 
Pitalitioe of the house were gracefully dis 

his niece, But at length it became whispered 
t his speculations were not successful; and it 
was necessary for him to borrow money. This 
he did upon the security of property belonging 
to his niece. A certain amount of was 
necessary for the sake of his credit, and the Liv- 
Spool underwriters readily assented. He insur- 
her life with at least ten different morchants 
or underwriters for £2000 each; aed same 
6 was in play over. Tho lady was 
faken ill, the doctor re sent for, and found her 
in convulsions. A specific was administered, but 
in the course of the night he was again summon- 
ed, but arrived too late. Next morning it was 
known all over Liverpool that she bad died sad- 
denly. The body lay in state, and the merchant 
retained his position, and bore himself with de- 
cent dignity under his affliction. He made no 
immediate application for the money and scarce- 
ly alluded to it; but he had sel his victims 
with skill. They were safe and honorable men, 
and he duly received his £20,000, From this pe- 
riod he appeared to decline in health, and was 
recommended a change of climate. He went 
abroad, and with him his clever er, who 
ossesned the wonderful power of simalating 
leath, and deceiving the medical men.—Anecdotes 
of Insurance. 





THE LEOPARD’S ATTACK. 


The power of a leopard is wonderful in pro- 
portion to his weight. I have seen a fall- 
bull with his neck broken by the leopard who st 
tacked it. It is the popular belief that the effecs 
is produced by a blow of the paw. This is not 
thecase ; it is not simply the blow, but it is the 
combination of the weight, the power, and the 
momentum of the spring which renders the effect 
of a leopard’s attack 80 surprising. Few leop- 
ards rush boldly to the attack like a dog; they 
stalk their game and advance crouchingly, mak- 
ing use of every object that wil] cover them, ut- 
til they are within a few bounds of their prey. 
Then the immense power of muscle is display 
in the concentrated. energy of the epang i be 
flies through the air and settles on ‘ 
usually throwing his own body over the animal, 
while his teeth and claws are fixed on the neck; 
this isthe manner in which the spine of the ani- 
mal is broken, by a sudden spring, and not by 
blow. The blow from the paw is, nevertheless, 
immensely powerful, and st one stroke will rip 
open a bullock like a knife; but the after —e 
ot the wound are still more to be dreaded that 
the force of the blow. There is 8 por 
son in the claw, which is highly dang 
This is caused by the putrid flesh which eh 
are constantly tearing, and which is apt to We om 
gangrene by inoculation.—Light Years 
derings in Ceglon. 





It is uselees to recommend to people a couse 
which they havé not judgment to pursue. 
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THE MAGNOLIA. 





BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 





Lovely flower, whose beauteous bloom 
Fills the air with sweet perfume, 
Dreams of beauty thon hast shed, 
From thy graesy, verdant bed. 

Exst of leaves bereft and sere, 

Rising from cold winter’s bier, 

From the snows and frosen rain— 
Mantling all the dreary plain. 


Spring time gave to thee new life, 
With bright hues and fragrance rife; 
Leaves and heaven-tinted flowers 
Sweetly gild the fleeting hours. 
Thou wilt tade—the fadeleas never: 
Flowers tmmorta! bloom forever; 
These are found where sngely dwell, 
And all the flowers of earth excel. 


Tf ous earth is lovely here, 

How must brighter worlds appear? 
In immortal verdure drest— 

By no mortal footstep pressed. 
There, all-healing leaflets grow, 
And pure crystal waters flow; 
There, celestial flowerets fair 

With their fragrance fill the afr. 


‘There, no chilling grasp of death 

Stills the heart or clogs the breath; 
Change may not come in that bright land 
By the life-giving sephyr fanned ; 

‘There, cherished hopes are realised, 
‘With the dear ones so fondly prised; 

Yet, brightest dreams of life can ne'er 
Picture that world so wondrous fair. 
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BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


“How on airth Sim Langford came to like 
me is more than I ever could tell,” said Mrs. 
Langford, pausing a moment from her work, 
and giving, as it were, a searching glance into 
the past. 

It was an unsatisfactory one; the great secret 
remained unpenctrated; and her eyes turned 
again to the meadow, back of the house, where 
her husband was busy with the mowers. He 
had just passed the window, and my involuntary 
expression of admiration—for Simon Langford 
was as fine a specimen of manhood in its vigor- 
ous prime as any one would like to see, and be 
the better afterward for seeing—had aroused the 
old inquiry in her mind to be as yet unanswered. 
In truth, she was not the only one who wondered 
when Simon Langford took for a wife one of the 
smallest and plainest girls in Weston—and Wes- 
ton was famous for its pretty girla—who, besides 
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the happy consciousness of being cherished by 
him, as only a noble heart knows how to cherish 
an affectionate and faithfal wife, had the pleas- 
ing gratification of being mistress of the finest 
farm in Norfolk county. 

“Tf I have not a talent for investigation, Mire 
Langford,” said I, “I confess a weakness for 
anything mysterious. Let me hear all about the 
courtship, and we may arrive at some conclu- 
sion. Two heads are better than one, they say.” 

“The courtship! Bless your heart,: child, 
there was no courtship at all. Or if there was, 
it wasn’t like all other ones. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you if you don’t let Sal know it ; for it was 
an orful disappointment to her when Sim mar- 
ried me.” 

Sal was a maiden sister of Mrs. Langford, a 
tall, bony woman, with a sour, sallow, discon- 

“You see,” she continued, “ when Sal was a 
young gal, she was a rale beauty. Tall and 
straight, with as bright an eye and red a cheek 
ag you'd see anywhere. There were five sisters 
of as, and all were pretty excepting me; and 
mother used to say how I was the very picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who lived and died without ever 
having a feller arter her. Well, Sim came down 
to his uncle’s, when their boy, Nathan Standish, 
went to Bosting, and the first night he came to 
singing-school he began to make up to Sal. She 
was e’en a-most tickled to deth at the notice he 
took on her, and when her old feller, Silas Green, 
came to go home with her, she tossed her head 
with sich a look, and ‘I’m engaged, sir,’ sez she, 
and taking hold on Sim’s arm, off she walked. 
Poor Silas looked as if all the blood in his body 
dashed right up in his face; and there he stood 
staring arter them, while the gals and the fellers 
snickered right out. Arter that, nothing was. 
talked of but Sim and Sal; and the gals, as 
they always are, were mighty jealous; for Sim 
took the shine out of every feller completely, 
and even my sisters, that were allers good-na- 
tured, turned agin her, and there was nothing 
but. snapping and scolding in the house'from 
morning till night. I can’t tell how it was, bat 
there was such a way about that Sim you could 
not help loving him, and wishing that he cared 
for you. He was sich a han’sum feller; and 
then his voice went throngh your heart like mu- 
sic. Lawr! I used to be all over in a tremble 
whenever he spoke to me. I was no more than 
sixteen when he first came, and if my heart did 
not go right out to meet him, and if he hasn’t 
gat it yet, my name aint Mirandy. Whenever 
Sim was at the house, our gals, to plague Sal, 
would never go out of the room, bat would sit 
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there all dressed ont, and harifly let Sim have a 
chance to talk to her. Ore night ma’am canie 
in, and says Sim, to please her’: ° 

«*« Mis, Cole,’ says he, ‘I don’t wonder that 

your gals are so han’sum when I look at you.’ 
+ © Wall,’ says ma’am, tickled of course at his 
fine speech, ‘that’s mighty kind of you, Mr. 
Langford. The gats are purty good to look at, 
excepting Mirandy. She's the perfect picture of 
Aunt Jerashy, who never had a feller in tho 
world.’ 

“ How unkind in your mother, Mrs. Langford,” 
T exclaimed. ¢ Were you not greatly mortified ? 
And before him, too.” 

“Well,” answered the good woman, with that 
charming simplicity that I am certain won for 
Wer the love of Simon Langford, “ma’am was 
used to saying it; it came kind of natural to 
her. The gals burst out a-laffing, and Sal the 
Wuddest. Sim colored up. I could see that he 
felt for me, but he didn’t know what to say. So 
sex I: 

“«Laugh away, gals; ’tis well for ye to have 
me.’ 

«¢And why so? sez Sal, her quick temper 
fiting up. 

“For thé same reason, Sal,’ says J, ‘that 
makes dad, when he wants to show off his best 
cows, put that ugly, crooked-backed Millie 
simong them—to make them look better for the 
contrast.’ 

“And you are not ugly or crooked-backed, 
Mirandy,’ sez Sim, springing up and catching 
my hand in both of him. ‘And if I was a wo- 
man, I’d ten thousand times sooner be ugly and 
crooked-backed with a disposition as good as 
yourn, than a beauty with a bad temper.’ 

“Lawr! he didn’t mean Sal, but she took it 
to herself, for she was rale passionate; and 
bursting right out crying, she flounced ont of 
the room. If crooked-backed Millie had broke in 
through the winder, pitched Sim over her head 
and cleared out agin the way she came, he 
couldn’t have looked more surprised. 

*“¢She thought you meant herself,’ sez Becky, 
-giggling ; and it was rale mean of her to say 
90, because it let Sim know what a pesky cross 
thing Sal was. 

“But lawr! Sim didn’t care, and the next day 
they were as loving as.ever. 

“Who should come down but Uncle Thaxter 
soon arter-this, and when he was going home to 
‘Bosting,-he said he’d carry Sal with him to see 
the sights. ‘If Sal wasn’t tickled! and off she 
<went, promising to be allers thinking of Sint, 
and all that kind of nonsense—cos it is rale non- 
-eenge when folks.don’t mean it, and Sal, for one, 
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didn’t. Somehow, Sim never liked the other 
gals; he seed they were all jealous of Sal, and 
whenever he came to the house to hear about 
her, he allers asked for me. Now when agal 
cares for a feller, and he likes some one else, 
she can’t close her heart sgin him on that ac- 
count. She keeps on loving him, without any 
hope to be sure, but still loving him, and I aint 
the only one that can tell you that. "Twas just 
the way with me. I knew as well as I knew my 
AB C’s that Sim didn’t care the pod of a pea 
for me, but still I couldn’t help a-loving him. 
One night, sez he, ‘I’m a-going to Bosting to- 
morrow, Mirandy.’ £ 

“What on airth is carrying you there" says 
I. ‘To see, Sal?’ And if the words didn’t stick 
in my throat, ang all I could do couldn’t keep 
the tears from rushing into my eyes. We were 
standing at the gate, for he came from the sing 
ing school with me. The moonlight was shining 
fall on my face, and when I looked up Sim was 
staring pretty sharp at me. 

“* Here are the gals,’ says he. 

“ And sure enough, Becky and the rest of the 
gals were coming down the road. 

“*Yes,’ sez ¥, ‘and their fellers with them.’ 

“Never mind, Mirandy,’ sez he, ‘you are 
worth the hull on ’em.’? And afore I could say 
a word, he caught me in his arms, gin mes 
hearty kiss and cleared off across the fields. 

«He meant that for Sal,’ sez I to myrelf, 
but somehow, that night, my heart wasn’t a sad 
one. 

“ Abont four days arter that, dad was going 
to Bosting with some prime butter that ma’am 
made, and he allers was fondest of me, 80 be 
took me along with him in the wagon. We 
started early in the morning, and got to Bosting 
in the arternoon. We were driving along one 
of the streets when, all on a sudden, dad catches 
myarm and busts ont a-laffing. 

“<Look, Mirandy,’ sez he; ‘if that gal aint 
for all the world like a peacock with ite tail 
spread out!’ 

“On the sidewalk in front of us were a fellow 
and a gal. He was like the rest of the city ft 
lers, rigged out like them every day in go-” 
meeting clothes, and swinging « little painted 
twig in his hand for acane. But the gal. 0 
lawr'! I’d thought I’d die looking at her. Sbe 
had on a red and yaller striped muslin dress, 
that swept the walk as clean asa broom, 4 bloe 
and yaller shawl, and a white bonnet stack all 
over with flowers. Lawr! it was not the wsy 
she wis dressed so much as the way she W 
that made me laff. *Twam’t walking; ‘tw * 
ktad of wriggling along; as if all the conceit is 
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creation was packed up in her individeal body, 
and it was a trying to get out. Dad made An- 
drew Jackson—our horse—walk slow, so as to 
keep up with them, and suddenly dad sez, ‘If 
there aint Sim Langford!’ 

“T saw Sim coming agin us a few minutes 
afore dad spoke; but my heart got into such a 
beating spell at the sight of him, I coulda’t say 
4 word. 

“He'll be serting to know the wagon,’ sec 
dad. 

“The wagon was a green kivered one, with 
red wheels, so ’twas easy for him to know it; bat 
he never looked at the wagon, but walked past 
the feller and the gal, stepping out as he went 
by ’em as straight end as stiff as a militia man 
on a training day. 

“ «Something aint right with that feller,’ sez 
dad. ‘He’s got a heavy heart, and is trying to 
hide it. Look here, Mirandy, if ever you see a 
feller walking along as if his backbone was con- 
verted inter a poker, and a look in his face as if 
he thought that this ere round world was a foot- 
ball made on purpose for him to kick at, you 
may be sure to know, gal, that ’tis all for show, 
gal. And if thet aint rhyme!” see dad, chack- 
fing and rabbing his hands. ‘ But lawr!’ sez he, 
stopping and getting downright mad, ‘if that 
ere peacock and her feller aren’t a making fan 
of Sim!’ : 

“There was the feller pinting his cane arter 
Sim, and laffing ; and the gal tarned round laffing 
too—and if she wasn’t Sal! 

“*OTis Salt’ sex dad. ‘No it aint,’ then sec 
he. ‘My gal wouldn’t make a walking show of 
herself,—and going with that feller! Look at 
him! Lawr, he’s a slander on human natar !’ 

“Never mind ’em, dad,’ sez I; for it was 
Sal. And'as we were passing, I kind of moved 
between him and them. Now dad was allers as 
kewrious as any old woman, and when we were 
a-going past, he peaked over my shoulder; and 
the yell he let out when he seed Sal! If it didn’t 
make Andrew Jacksdn stop right ap, and the 
folks in the street ran around the wagon, as if 
there was some orful work a-going on in it. 
Afore I could stop him, dad jamped clean out of 
the wagon on to the sfewalk, and grabbed Sal 
by the arm. 

“<Who is that feller’ see he, pinting at the 
feller, who kind 0’ slank back agin the railing of 
the Comtnon. 

«<0, Mr. Cole, don’t you know me ? sce he. 
«I’m Nathan Standish !’ 

“You Joshua Standish’s son‘ sez ded. 
«Lawr! you’re the feller that came to Bosting 
and went a-doing wimmiti’s work, selling yards 
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of ribbon and spools of thread bebind a koun- 
ter, because you were too lazy to work like a 
man. And you, you tarnal, conceited, stack up 
critter, you had the imperence to laff at your 
cousin, whose old clothes are too good for you. 
Git eout!’ sez he, ‘do they starve you here, you 
yaller-looking skeleton? And now for you,’ ses 
he, a tuning to Sal, who looked as if she was 
ready to drop intew the ground, she was s0 
ashamed of Nathan Standish and the folks, and 
so afeard of ded. ‘Was it for this,’ sez he, a 
taking hold on her gown and holding it out, 80 
as tow git a better view of it; ‘was it for this I 
give you money to spend in Bostingt Lawr! 
if the colors aint like fre and brimstone ; and 
there’s a meaning in that, considering your 
bringing up you ought tew understand. Gis 
inter the wagon, and sit behind Mirandy.’ 

“Sal began to cry, but she got in, and dad 
arter her ; and while the men laffed and the litile 
boys hollered, he turned Andrew Jackson’s head 
toward home. And home, sure enough, we 
went, without even going to Uncle Thaxter’s 
arter Sal’s clothes. We hada’t been home more 
than a week when Sim comes back, and though 
they went to the singing-school, and used to 
meet rale often at quilting frolics, and apple 
bees, they didn’t take the smallest kind of notice 
of each other; though I guess Sal would like to 
make up if she could. Bat taint fora gal te 
make the first advances any more than it is fora 
soldier to be the first to retreat. 

“Things went on this way for all that winter, 
and somehow Sal, with all her good looks, could 
not raise another fellor. They all kept shy of 
her. Mother used to keep me at home to help 
her, and it madqdad allers mad when he seed 
them gving off to have « good time, and me a 
staying behind. 

“*Come gals,’ he’d say, ‘tain¢ fair in ye tq 
have Mirandy staying at home allers.’ 

“Mr. Cole,’ ma’am would say, ‘never you 
mind. Mirandy isn’t taken any notice on wher- 
ever she goes. Nobody knows whether she goes 
or no.” 

“<Tt was more than a month since I seed Sim, 
and one day I asked Becky if Sim Langford 
was a meking up to any gal yet.’ 

“Did Sal tetl you to ask that t’ sex she, 

“No, she didn’t,’ sex I. 

“‘Lawr! he’s gone off, no one knows where 
or mo one cares!’ sex sire. ‘There’s ma’am « 
calling yor.’ 

“T was glad to get out of the reach of Becky’s 
sharp eyes, for I felt just like crying, and I did 
cry that night, when no one saw me, to think 
that Sim went off without caring to say good-by 
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to me. A few nights arter that, the hull on us 
went to Marthy Standish’s wedding. Sal was 
going to stand up with her. 

“Nathan aint a coming,’ sez Marthy. ‘He 
can’t git away from Bosting, so Enoch (that was 
Martha’s feller) has got some one else to stand 
up with him.’ 

“«Lawr! who is he? sez Sal. 

«0, some one who likes you jest as well as 
you like him,’ sez Marthy, Iaffing. And then her 
mother kem up to say that the minister was 
come and the folks were all a-waiting. 

“So we went down stairs, and who should be 
below to stand up with Sal but Sim Langford. 
And if he wasn’t dressed to kill ; and if he didn’t 
look rale splendid. 

‘* Somehow, Marthy was married afore I knew 
it—I was so taken up a watching Sim. And I 
never had sich bad feelings m my heart, and 
never want ter agin, as when I saw Sal all the 
rest of that night a-hanging on Sim’s arm, jest 
as if he belonged to her; for they made up right 
off. Lawr! if I didn’t feel then how it went 
agin a gal to have an ugly face! And itis an 
orfal hard thing when a gal is homely to have 
her be sarting of it. I never could git over feel- 
ing that. I never talked to a feller but I allers 
fett that he was a thmking how ugly I was. 

“Sal has cotched Sim agin,’ sez ma’am, com- 
ing over where dad and I were sitting. 

«T don’t believe that,’ sez dad. ‘That fel- 
ler’s brains are not made of soft soap, Mrs. 
Cole. He knows that a gal who was ashamed 
to own him when he wasn’t rigged out in his go- 
to-meetings, don’t desarve to be his wife. And 
she wont be—mark my words for that.’ 

«« Lawr?’ sez ma’am, ‘they ought to send ye 
to Congress.’ And off she went in a huff; but 
afore tew minutes she kem a running back, her 
hull face as red as a beet. ‘Squire Libbey’s sold 
his farm, and got fifteen thousand dollars for it! 
And who d’ye think bought it ? 

«TY haint an idear,’ sez dad. 

«¢ Guess,” sez she. 

«T haint an idear,’ agai sez dad. 

“Sim Langford,’ sez she ; ‘and he’s got ten 
thousand more in the bank!’ 

“<*Fudge! sez dad; ‘where could he get so 
much money ” 

“He's had it for months,’ sez she; ‘and he 
never let on about it to any one. When he went 
tew Bosting 2ast fall, his cousin, a rale rich man, 
died, and left Sim twenty-five thousand dollars. 
But what puzzles me is, why the feller didn’t at 
oace make a show with it.” 

“Coz the feller aint the fool you take him to 
be,’ sez he. ‘There's sich a thing ss loving a 
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man for his money, Mrs. Cole. And I reckon 
as how Sim is cute and knows what's what,’ ez 
dad. 

“Wall, I’m rale glad,’ sex ma’am, ‘that Sal 
made up with him afore he told about the farm.’ 

“Sim went home with Sal that night, and I 
was the only one of our gals that hadn’t a feller 
going home with her. Next day Sim comes to 
our house dressed out in a complete new suit, 
and told ma’am that he was going to give s 
house-warming, and he would be very mach 
obleeged to her if she would see to all the fix- 
ings. Ma’am said to be sure she would, and 
then Sim asked the gals to go with him to a cir 
cus that was exhibiting in the village; and as 
they worgoing out, he turns round and sez to me: 

“<¢ Aint you a-coming, Miss Cole? He alles 
called me Mirandy afore. 

¥«T can’t spare her,’ sez ma’am. 

“ And without another word, he goes off with 
the gals. 

“¢ Mirandy Cole,’ sex I tew myself, whea I 
went up-stairs and stared straight intew the look- 
ing-glass, ‘are you a natural fool to think that 
Sim Langford ever cared for the owner of that 
ugly face, with a mouth big enough to swallow 
him? © dear! O dear!’ And I burst out s- 
crying. : 

“Every day, three or four times, Sim came to 
our house, and at last everything was ready for 
the house-warming. Ma’am said there wasn’t a 
more comfortable house in the hull State. 

“Lawr, Sal!’ sez ma’am, when Sal came 
down all dressed out to go, ‘that ere conceit of 
yourn came a near taking Sim from you’ 

“* She aint got him yet,’ sez dad. 

“ Ma’am gin him a look, and jest then the rest 
of the gals came in in their new dresses. 

«<¢ Wall,’ sez ma’am, ‘I reckon we'd a better 
‘be on the start.’ 

“« Hurry up, Mirandy,’ sez dad. 

«Me, sir? seal; ‘I aint a-going.’ 

“You aint?’ sez he ; ‘maybe you aint!’ and 
swaring right out. ‘Then I be skinned,’ sez he, 
‘if one of those ere wimmin stirs a foot out of 
this house unless you go tew! Go and put oa 
your new fixings.’ 

«¢] baint any, dad,’ sea I. 

“«¢ Mrs. Cole,’ sez dad, turning round te moth- 
er, ‘if I warn’t a church-member, I’d swar!’ sez 
he; ‘I’d swar all night—I would! I’m so riled 
up! Never mind, Mirandy, gal; come in your 
go-to-meetings.’ 

“T didn’t want to go, but I daren’s refase dad, 
coz when his temper was riz, ‘twas no use going 
contrary to him ; so I went up-stairs, and in lees . 
than no time came down ready to go- 
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“When we got tew the house, Sim was at the 
door tew meet us;_ and I thought how he had a 
smile and a welcome word for all but me; and 
he even took my hand to shake jest for all the 
world as if it was a stick without any feeling in 
it. Every bit of the house, from top to cellar, 
had all new furniture, and we want over it; and 
though the gals had geen it all afore, they exam- 
ined it as much as ever. Soon the company be- 
gan to come, and soon the house was full. And 
then if Sal didn’t put on the airs—set on to do 
it of course by ma’am. And lawr! if the hull 
of the gals warn’t furious agin her; and the way 
the Green gals, the Tappan gals, and a score of 
others, turned up their noses at her when she 
wasn’t looking! I saw it all. Then there were 
plays and dances; bat I sat by myself in a cor- 
ner, no one caring to notice me; and come to 
think of it now, it was purty mach my own 
fault that I was treated so. There were gals 
there as homely as I was any day who had fel- 
lers around ’em all night; but lawr! I'd a cut 
off my head afore I’d try as hard as they did to 
get ’em. 

“When it got about nine o’clock they all went 
intew the dining-room tew supper—for Sim did 
the thing rale fashionable—and I of course was 
left without any one to take mein. There I sat 
all alone, a-hearing them a-carrying on in the 
next room, until I could stand it no longer. I 
went up-stairs, put on my things and left that 
house, detarmining never agin to enter it—evon 
if Sal was its mistress. When I got out, I 
thought I was smothering, I felt so. I walked 
a8 fast as I could until I got out on the road, 
and then I stopped and turned round. From 
where I stood I could hear ’em laffing; and I 
thought ’twas Sim I saw standing by the win- 
der, and Sal side of him. That was too much! 
I threw myself down beside the fence and cried, 
I don’t know how long. I thought my heart 
was breaking. Lawr! you may think me silly ; 
but I was only a young gal, without any eddica- 
tion, or any one to show me how foolish it was 
to be repining, or wishing for what I never could 
hope to get; and there I remained crying till the 
rale passion of my grief had kind of passed 
away. It was like a stream whose course you'd 
want tew stop. The waters keep a gathering 
til at last they burst over their barrier and sweep 
‘everything afore ’’em. So it was with the grief 
that had been a-swelling in my heart all night. 

“When I got quiet, I rose up and leaned agin 
the fence. It was a lovely night, and somehow, 
as I stood there, with the beautifnl moonlight 
afalling over me, I thonght of the night afore 
Sim went tew Bosting, when we were a-standing 
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together in the moonlight, and he left a blessing 
upon my cheek. And it was a blessing to me; 
for I felt better and kinder toward every one 
whenever I thought of it. All on a sadden 
something kim atween me and the moonlight. 
I looked up, and screamed ont, for there was a 
tall man standing side of me. But afore the 
scream was out of my lips, I knowed Sim; and 
that minnit he ketched my hands, and sez he : 

“Tes me, Mirandy.’ 

“T snatched my hands away from him afore 
he knowed I was a-going to, and moved back— 
jest for all the world as if he wos a sarpint; 
while all the time I’d ha’ gin overything else I 
knowed or keered for if I could only ha’ thrown 
myself intew his arms and cried on his breast. 

“<‘Mirandy,’ sez he, agin, moving a leetle 
closer to me ; ‘ Mirandy,’ sez he. 

“ And it wasn’t the way he ever said it afore, 
or the light, laffing tone he used to have a talk- 
ing to Sal. I kind of felt him a saying it, more 
than I heerd him, and somehow I began crying 


agin. 

««« Where be you a-going ?” sez he. 

“Lawr! if wimmin aren’t queer critters! I 
stopped crying ; and though I couldn’t keep the 
trembling out of my voice, I said mighty cold 
and proud like: 

“Tm going home, Mr. Langford.’ 

“ «But what made ye be a-crying, Mirandy !” 
sez he. 

“Because I wanted tew,’ sez I. ‘And good 
night; I’m thinking your company will be a 
looking arter you.’ 

“© And I hope they'll be as long looking arter 
me as I was looking arter you, Mirandy,’ sex 
he. 

«And why did you look arter me ¢” sez I, ar- 
ter a little while. 

«Because I wanted tew,’ sez he, smiling, as 
he repeated my words ; ‘and I looked arter you 
for the same reason that you cried, Mirandy,—I 
looked arter you because I couldn’t help it; and 
now come back with me.’ 

“No, Sim,’ sez I, bursting right out crying 
agin; ‘I aint e-going back there.’ 

“And why not?’ sez he. 

“<4 Coz I aint wanted there,’ sez L. 

“« And who don’t want you there ¢’ sez he. 

“Yon, Sim Langford !’ sez I, all the pride I 
had been freezing my heart with melting away 
afore my love for him and the orful thought I 
was a-going to love him forever. 

“¢O, what a thundering lie!’ sez Sim, a-ketch- 
ing me in his arms. ‘You aint wanted there? 
You aint wanted in the house 1 bought on pur- 
pose for you, aud so you could live near your 
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father, who is the only other one of your family 
T’d keer to own !’ sez he. 

“¢O, Sim? sez I, ‘you aint im earnest, be you 
though : 

“<«Aint FY seahe. ‘And there if you aren't 
a-crying sgin.’ 

“«Coa I’m 80 glad,’ sea I, ‘and so sorry to 
think I aint good enongh for you.’ 

“*Yon're a thundering sight too good for me,’ 
sez he; ‘and it was a-knowing it made me love 
you. And now maybe you'll come back ?’ sez 
he. 

“Yon may calculate ¥ didn’t refuse to then. 
‘We went back to the house, and when we got to 
the door, says Sim: 

“ Mirandy, do you remember the night afore I 
went to Bosting? Wall, I took something from 
you that night, and as there is a law agin 
stealing, I have been rale uneasy, and wishing 
ever since for a chance to return it. Though 
aint it strange, Mirandy, I never once regretted 
taking it 

“CA taking what” sez dad, opening the door, 
and laffing. ‘Mirandy Cole!’ sez he, ‘aint you 
ashamed of sich actions? And Mr. Langford, 
your company are a wondering where you are,’ 
sez he. 

‘Sim went intew the parlor, and dad gin me 
a kiss and 9 hug, saying he knowed al) about it, 
and I had better go up-stairs and get the sign of 
erying off my face afore I came into the room. 
I wasn’t long up-stairs afore Almiry Tappan 
came to fix her hair. 

“You here, Mirandy,’ sea she? ‘I didn’t 
see you afore to-night. Come and fix my hair; 
coz you're first-rate at it.” 

“<Aint you a-coming down? sez she. ‘O, 
now do, Mirandy. "Tis orful hard to go intewa 
room alone, and have ’em all a staring at you.’ 

“So I went down with her; and who should 
be standing at the door but Sim and Sal? I 
didn’s dare tew look at him while I was passing, 
but he stretched out his hand and stopped me; 
and he sea to Sal: 

“« Mirandy’s a purty good gir}, aint she ?” 

“Sal could afford to be generous where I was 
consarned, so sea she : 

“6 Yes? 

“She'll make some one happy one of these 
days, I guess,’ sez he. 

“Sal laffed, and when I was moving away I 
heard her saying : 

“0, lawr! no, Mr. Langford; we never ex- 
pect tew see her married.’ 

“*You don’t? Now aint that tew bad? sea 
Sim. 

“That night, when we were a-going home, if 
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dad didn’t act as if he left his senses behind him; 
and none of ’em knew the reason bat me. I sat 
on the front seat of the wagon with him, and 
every minnit he’d be giving me a hug and a kiss; 
and he'd whistle Yankee Doodie, and gin mo a 
poke in the side, and say, ‘Mirandy Cole, aint 
you ashamed of yourself?” And then he'd laff. 
And ma’am, sez she: 

“«Lawr! what's got intéw the man!’ 

“ And dad sez, ‘Find out, Mis. Cole. Maybe 
you'll know in the morning.’ : 

“Next morning at breakfast, sex dad to ma'am, 
“Some one asked me last night for one of my 

> 


“Yon don’t say !’ sea ma’am, looking so tick- 
led.“ Wasn’t it Sim Langford 

“* Nobody else,” sea dad. 

“*Lawr, Sal!’ said Becky, who was almost 
barsting with rage and envy, ‘you needn't put 
on sich airs all at once. I wish he only knowed 
what a wild cat you are.’ 

“ Sal turned up her nose, and sea she, ‘Don't 
you wish you had him? 

“Look here, Sal,’ sea Martha Ann, ‘when 
you’re married, you’ve got to bay me a breast- 
pin for that one of mine you lost.’ 

«Tes, and my sash she stole out of my trunk 
and carried to Bosting along with her,’ sea Miss 
Laviny. 

“«« And what do you want, Mirandy ” sez Sal, 
turning round tew me. 

“<« Aint you a-counting the chickens afore they 
are hatched, Sal?’ sea I. 

“*GoodP sea dad, giving me a slap on the 
shoulder. Lawr! it was kind of bad im me, but 
I couldn’s a-help saying it. 

“Lawr! if'she too aint mad coa she couldn't 
get him !’ sea Sal. ‘The beauty!’ 

“Look here, Sal,” sea dad, ‘don’t you call 
Mirandy names.’ 

“«Beanty aint a name,’ sea Sal. 

«¢ Wall then,’ sea he, ‘with all your beauty 
and your fine airs you couldn’t ketch Sim Lang- 
ford. What do you say to that?” sea he. 

“© lawr Y sea ma’am and the gals, while Sal 
turned as white as a sheet. 

“*Mr. Cole,’ sea ma’am, facing dad, «didn't 
you say Sim Langford asked you for Sal” 

“«T didn’t say Sal,’ sea dad. 

“*Lawr ? sea she agin, while the gals stared 
at each other; ‘and who was it then?” ‘ 

«¢Find out, Mrs. Cole!’ sea dad, getting 8p 
and walking out of the room, and then thrasting 
his head in at the door, and laffing and pisting ® 
me. ‘Ask Mirandy,’ sex he; ‘maybe she car 
tell ye.——He’s a-coming, he’s a coming, wi 
randy, gal! Here is he,’ sez he. 
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“T saw Sim coming to the house, and ran out 
to. meet him, leaving dad to git out of the trou- 
ble as well as he could. But here is Sim him- 
aelf.” 

“Please, Mr. Langford,” said I, as he eordi- 
ally welcomed me, “ excuse an impertinent quee- 
tion: Why did you marry Mirandy !” 

“Because I loved her, to be sure,” was the 
laughing reply. 

“But she bas never found out why you loved 
ber.” 

“ Haint she though?” said he, still laughing 
and rubbing his hands; then folding his arms 
and regarding the little woman with an expres- 
sion of tenderness pleasing to see, he heartily 
exclaimed: ‘“ Lawr! she was sich a good crit- 
ter, I couldn’t help it.” 

An imaginary object at that particular moment 
riveted my attention on the meadow, and through 
tho’ stillness I heard a familiar sound. It was 
not the rustle of the oak leaves,.as the braach 
swayed before the window, or the chirp of the 
robin flitting throngh the labyrinth; but what 
it was, in the language of Samnel Lover, “I 
leave you to guess.” 





THE OBSTINACY OF WOMAN. 


A tailor having amassed a fortune by tade, 
cut the shop, and removed to the country to live 
in dignified leisure. His wife was a bit of a 
shrew, and apt, as all wives, to find out her hus- 
band’s weak points. One of these was a shame 
bal his fermer serapedea: one she harped upon 

ing string unti r wretch was 
eee Tate himself. Her teackiorord: “ scis- 
sors,” spoiled his finest bon mots, and embittered 
his grandest entertainments ; it was flame to tow. 
He stormed and wheedied; the obnoxious in- 
eyes. They were walking one day on the bank 
ott river bounding his grounds: “You ob- 
serve,” said he, “the delta formed by the fork of 
the river; its beauty decided me to close the 
contract.” 

“Very probable, my dear—it reminds one so 
mach of an open pair of scissors.” 

One push, and she was in the water. 

7 tat word dguia,"balosd the sil Yousing 
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“« Scissore,” shrieked she, and down she went. 

“ Scissors,” as she rose again. The third time 
she came to the surface, too far gone to 
but as the waters closed over hor, she threw up 
her arms, crossed her forefingers, and disap- 
peared !— Boston Post. 





“TL live according to right reason,” says the 
Stoic; “I live to seize the pleasures of the pass- 
ing days,” says the Epicurean; “TI live to con- 
template the unchangeable truth,” says the 
Platonist; and all three live but in a vain 
squirrel cage roand of vanity. 


TO MAGGE 





BY 5. .E. ACHESON. 





TH not leave thee yet, love, too fomily I prise 

‘The bright, sparkling glance of thy love beaming eyes; 
‘Too fondly, too dearly, I love thee, to part 

From the bright one whose image is-fixed in my heart. , 


Tl not leave thee yet, love, too great is the bliss 
To press thy warm hand and to feel thy warm kiss; 
To sit in the sunshine thy presence has given, 
And feel in my soul ’tis s foreteste of heaven. 


Tl not leave thee yet, while my arms can enfold 
‘The only loved being they e'er wished to hoid; 
While thy faith and thy truth are still plighted-to me, 
O whither, dear majd, should I wander from thee? 


T'll not Jeave thee yet, while the fatr moon shines bright 
In the high arch of heaven, as she mecshgls the night ; 
While the stars sparkle out mid the firmament blae, 

So long are my thoughts and affections with yon. 


Tl not leave thee yet; while the ovean’s waves rell, 
80 long is your image impreesed on my poul; 

Bo long as the tide bears the bark to the shore, 

Bo long will I love thee, “ Acushla Makore.”” 


Yes, dear as the shrine to the pilgrim band, 

Or water to. him who lies parched on the sand, 

Are the light of thy eyes and soft accents to me— 

O, why should I wander, my loved one, from thee? 
“tore +_—_. 
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BY 8. B. WOOD. 5 


“Sana, who's that?” said I, as a young 
lady who was passing, looked up to the window 
and bowed. There was something very attract- 
ive about her; not that ahe was regularly beau- 
tifal, but there was an airiness and grace in her 
little figure, a freshness and archness to her fair 
bright face, as it was upturned to the window, 
with its large, dark, laughing eyes, waving heir, 
and ripe, full lips, that was very charming. 
“Who is it, Sarah?” I repeated, “she’s a per- 
fect little fairy.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Robertson,” said Sarah, ‘Nellie - 
Bird, that was, she’s the most charming little 
creature! apd by the way, Sue, did I ever tell 
you about the way she came to be married to 
Mr. Robertson? It was the oddest thing! so 
romantic !” 

“Delightful! do tell me about it. There's 
nothing like these romances in real life, and peo- 
ple generally go and get married in such stapid, 
hum-drum ways. §o, Sarah, my dear, suppose 
you should make yourself agreeable, now, and 
tell me about it. I’m all attention.” 

So I poked the fire vigorously to make it look 
bright and cheerful, folded up my work, settled 


myvelf in a most delightfully lazy attitude on the 
lounge, and in short gave Sarah to understand 
that I was preparing for what she knows I like 
better than anything else, one of her long stories. 

“Really want to hear it ”” said the provoking 
creature, as though she didn’t know that I was 
waiting for her to begin. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you about it.” 

So she went through divers performances by 
way of “fixing herself” comfortably, and fid- 
geted round, putting up her work, setting back 
the work-table and putting the poker in its place, 
which I had left on the floor, and was so long 
getting ready to begin, that my patience was 
quite exhausted. At last, however, seating her- 
self in the large rocking-chair, she began : 

“This was the way of it, Sue. Nellie Bird 
and I went together in New York to Mrs. Low- 
qil’s boarding-school, and we roomed together 
and Nellie always told me all her secrets, so I 
knew all about the affair.” 

“ What affair?” said I. 

“ Why, her marriage, of course! I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt me, Sue, it puts me all out. 
Nellie was forever getting into some scrape, but 
she was such a merry, artless, bewitching little 
ereature, that I took a wonderful fancy to her. 
One day—yon’ve seen those matrimonial adver- 
tizements in the Now York Herald, Sue?” 

“Yes,” I replied, thinking the quostion very 
imapropos. 

“ One day we were sitting in our room, Nellie 
and I, Nellie reading the Herald, when all at 
once she broke out with : 

“*Sarah, lend mea pen and sheet of Bath 
post, will you? I’m going to answer this ‘“‘ Mat- 
rimonial,” in the paper.’ 

“What do you mean, Nellie,’ I exclaimed, 
‘you’re not in earnest ” 

“To be sure I am, ’twill be such sport. Let 
me read it to you.’ 

“Iam not sure I remember it exactly, Sue, 
but I believe this was about the way it ran: ‘A 
young man of twenty-five, of good family, mod- 
erate fortune and fine education, wishes to enter 
into a correspondence with a young lady not 
more than twenty years old, with a view to mat- 
rimony. She must be attractive in appearance, 
amiable, intelligent and refined. Address A. R. 
Cx1rrorp, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 

“There, Sarah,’ said Nellie, ‘I’m going to 
auswer that, just for the fan of the thing, and see 
what he'll write back. I shall come near enough 
to his description of what Mrs. Clifford ought to 
be, shan’t I? I’m only eighteen, and I’m sure 
Ym attractive in appearance, now aint I, Sarah ?” 
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“ And the little creatare put on euch a fierce 
expression, by way of looking attractive, that I 
laughed in spite of myself. Well, of course, Sue, 
I said what a proper young lady like myself 
would be expected to say on such an occasion. 
I didn’t think it would be right, as she wasn’t in 
earnest, but she only laughed at mo, and took 
her own way, as she always did. So she wrote 
the letter, signed it Erten Voor (the German 
for bird, you know), and directed it according 
to the advertisement.” 

“TI wonder what she said in it ?” 

“0, she described herself in it, and very wittily 
too. ’T wasn’t more than a week after that, that 
Nellie danced into the room, all out of breath, 
holding up a letter in a bold, gentleman’s hand. 
After capering round with it in her hand, teasing 
me with it, and finally singing what she was 
pleased to call a ‘triumphal chant,’ over it, she 
tossed itinto my lap for me to read. It was 
really a capital letter. He told her that he liked 
her answer exceedingly, and proposed that thy 
should keep up the correspondence till they coald 
appoint a place of meeting. And so they did, 
and Mr. Clifford seemed to enjoy it amazingly, 
and I’m sure Nellie did, ‘it’s so piquant and 
fanny,’ she said. 

“t After it had gone on in this way abont three 
months, he wrote that he should probably be ia 
New York in about six weeks, and requested her 
to name a time and place for an interview. In 
the meantime he was sorry to say their corre 
pondence must be suspended, as he should be 
absent from Philadelphia, and could not tell her 
where to direct her letters. Nellie demurred st 
first, but finally curiosity got the better of her 
scruples, and she wrote to him to meet her on 
the thirteenth of the next month (December), on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite—I forget the place now, 
Sue, it’s so long since I was in New York, but 
no matter—he was to be at the place she men- 
tioned just as the clock strack three. She would 
wear a blue silk dress, and throw up her veil 
(which should be blue), and bow just as the clock 
strack. He was to weara narrow blue ribbon 
in his button hole, and raise his hat, which should 
be a white one, just as she threw up her veil.” 

“ Very boarding-school-girlish, wasn't it?” 

“Yes indeed! I teased Nellie unmercifally 
about it, but she didn'tcare a fig. She meant to 
go the whole figure, she said. The first three 
weeks of the time she was all impatience for the 
day to come, but the last three were: vacation, 
and she spent them at her aunt’s andsaw agrest 
deal of company, so her mind was takea up with 
other things. I asked her one day if she really 
meant to meet that Mr, Ctifford 2” : 





A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


«To be sure; why shouldn’t I? If I don’t 
Itke him, I shall just tell him so, and there will 
be an end of it.” 

“* But if you do like him, what then? do you 
mean to marry him ?” 

“I really don’t believe she had seriously 
thought of that question before. She colored 
and didn’t answer fora moment, and then turned 
it off with a toas of her little head. 

“Pooh! she shouldn’t like him, dare say he 
was a fright, had red hair likely as not, and she 
wasn’t going to throw herself away on a man 
with red hair, no indeed! 

“ One day, the first part of vacation, she came 
to Cousin Mary’s where I was staying, to see me. 
She had been to a party the night before, and 
such a magnificent time as she had, ‘and was in- 
troduced to such a splendid person; he was all 
the rage, they said, and the most fascinating 
man that ever was, Sarah, so handsome and tal- 
ented, and the most perfect gentleman,’ and he 
had asked permission to call on her next day, 
‘just think, Sarah! and his name was Mr. 
Robertson |’ 

“ And go she ran on, going into such raptures 
over him, that my curiosity was wrought to the 
highest pitch to see him.” 

“T think it was about time for Mr. Robertson 
to make his appearance,” I remarked. . 

“For the next three weeks,” continued Sarah, 
without noticing my interruption, “I heard of 
nothing but this Mr. Robertson all the time. 
Their acquaintance certainly did get on famously. 
He called on Nellie, I couldn’t tell you how 
many times, lent her books, and took her to ride. 
I began to think that the matter was getting to 
be very serious; more than a mere flirtation. 
One night we both were going to a party where 
he was to be, and I was in such astate of anxiety 
to see him, for I felt, though she herself had never 
beeathed it to me, that Nellie’s feeling towards 
him was one far stronger than mere liking.” 

“«Was he really so fascinating ?” I asked. 

“‘Yes, I was very much pleased with him. 
And after observing him narrowly during the 
evening, I felt sure that he was truly passionate- 
ly in love with Nellie. And no wonder. She 
did look so charming that evening, all in white, 
her dark eyes all full of expression, the most del- 
icate flush on her cheeks, and an unwonted gen- 
tloness and thoughtfulness in her air, for which 
I could readily account, and which gave an ad- 
ditional charm to her face. A beautiful girl is 
never ao beautiful as when truly in love, Susan.” 

I assented and Sarah went on with ber story. 

“« All this time Nellie seemed to have forgotten 
about Mr. Clifford, till one day, I reminded her 
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that the next day was the thirteenth, and by way 
of drawing her out, observed that she must be 
very glad. She changed color. 

“0, what should she do ? she had entirely for- 
gotten it, she couldn’t bear the thought of meet- 
ing that hateful Mr. Clifford, and what would 
Mr. Robertson think if he knew of her folly? 
‘Why, Sarah, the other day some one was 
speaking of a matrimonial advertisement she 
had seen, before him, and you have no idea how 
disgusted he looked at the mention of such a 


“At first she almost determined not to keep 
the appointment, but afterwards came to the 
conclusion that she was bound in honor to do 80, 
and that it was only just punishment for her im- 
pradence. If that Mr. Clifford was at all what 
he seemed in his letters, she should tell him how 
displeased with herself she was for her insincerity , 
in writing to him, tell him her wish that the af- 
fair should end at once, and they should exchange 
letters and forget that either of them had been so 
foolish. 

“I was amused with her plan, but said noth- 
ing, for I knew it would be of no use. 

“If I thought there was any chance of my 
meeting Mr. Robertson at the time I appointed 
to meet that Clifford,’ said Nellie, disconsolately, 
‘I should almost die, but I know I shan’t, for I 
heard him tell aunt today he had an engage- 
ment to-morrow at three, and I think it’s so lucky.” 

“Late in the afternoon of the next day, Nellie 
came to see me in such a state of excitement. 

“¢Q, Sarah,’ she exclaimed, ‘it was Mr. 
Robertson !’ 

“«“ Who was Mr. Robertson?’ said I, all in the 
dark as to what she meant. , 

“Why, that Mr. Clifford I went to meet, and 
that I’ve been writing to so long. Clifford is 
his middle name. I was so surprised; and O, 
Sarah— !’ and here she stopped, blushing as red 
as @ peony.” 

“J suspected it was going to turn out so,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ wasn’t it nice ? so romantic!” 

“ Of course you knew how it would come out,” 
said Sarah, looking provoked. ‘I never told yon 
a story yet, but you always said so, but I haven’t 
finished yet. 

“ After awhile Miss Nellie made out to tell 
me, with many blushes and much stammering, 
that Mr. Robertson had offered himself and she 
had accepted him ; both of which highly interest- 
ing events I was of course prepared for, 28 soon as 
she told me of Mr. Clifford’s metamorphosis into 
Mr. Robertson. Her account of their meeting 
amused me very much. She was walking slowly 
up Fifth Avenue, having nearly reached the 
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place agreed upon, and the clock only wanting 
just a minute of three, when she saw Mr Robert- 
son coming as slowly down the street. Not 
another white hat could she see anywhere; and 
her consternation at seeing him was only equalled 
by her fear lest she should have to wait for that 
Mr. Clifford. 

“ Before she had quite made up her mind to 
turn back, and give up the interview, for fear 
Mr. Robertson should see and recognize her, they 
both met and the clock struck. Just imagine her 
surprise, her utter amazement, Sue, on seeing 
the blue ribbon in his button hole! She had 
just presence of mind enough to throw up her 
veil and then he saw who it was. 

“*Sarah,’ said Nellie to me, ‘you never saw 
such @ look of bewilderment in your life,‘as he 
gave me at first, and then all at once his face 
lighted up so. He didn’t say one word except 
«Miss Bird!” as though he was too astonished 
to say anything more, and then he saw how pale 
I was—I was trembling all over, Sarah—and 
felt pale as death, and he gave me his arm, and 
we walked on a little way without either of us 
speaking and then—be said—you know the rest, 
Sarah,’ Nellic said, turning her face away from 
me so that I shouldn’t see her blushes. ‘And 
O, Sarah, I’m so glad ;’ and so, by way of show- 
ing how glad, I suppose, she burst out crying.” 

“T’m sure that was natural enough,” said I, 
“but I don’t understand how Mr. Robertson 
came to put that advertisement in the paper, it 
‘was very queer, certainly.” 

“ Ho put it in for the same reason that Nellie 
answered it, for the oddity of the thing, and to 
see what would come of it. He came to New 
York in hopes of getting some clue as to who his 
fair correspondent might be, but had been digap- 
pointed. As his interest in Nellie increased, so 
did his vexation with himself for doing anything 
80 foolish, and his desire of getting honorably out 
of the scrape, but, like Nellie, he saw no other 
way but to go and have the dreaded interview. 
They have had many a laugh over it since. 
Nellie says she is glad that he did one foolish 
thing in his life, she wouldn’t like him to be 
quite perfect. While he asks her occasionally, 
if she ever knew a Miss Vogel that carried on a 
correspondence once with a gentleman she didn’t 
know anything about, even whether his hair 
wasn’t red.” 

Here Sarah stopped, leaned back in her chair, 
and looked as if she had an idea of representing 
the picture of “ finis ” in old-fashioned books. 

* Well, but Sarah,” said I, “how about the 
wedding ? who ever heard of a story’s ending 
without an account of the wedding *” 


4 MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


“<0, in six monghs, as goon es Nellie was ont 
of school, I had the honor of standing up with 
her as bridesmaid, and she did make the prettiest 
little bride I ever saw. As for Mr. Robertson 
he looked, as of course bridegrooms are always 
expected to look, “like an embodied joy.” They 
live in Philadelphia, and seem to be very happy 
in each other, as I have no doubt they are. The 
last time I was there, Sue, Nellie showed me 
among her treasures, a narrow piece of blue rib- 
bon and a blue veil, which she said she wouldn’t 
lose for anything.” 

And Sarah got up and went to bring in the 
lamps, leaving me to indulge in delicious 
reveries in the twilight. 





VIEW OF TEMPERANCE. 

“Tntem ce,” said Mrs. Partington, sol- 
emply, with a rich emotion in her tone, like an 
after dinner speech, at the same time bringing 
her hand, containing the snuff she had jest 
brought from the box, down upon her kaee, 
while Lion with a violent sneeze, walked awa) 
to another part of the room ; 
& monster with a many heads and creeps 
into ne bosoms of families like any sons a 
an allegator, and destroys its peace and hap- 

iness forever. But, thank Heaven! a new Ene 

dawned upon the world, and soon the hy 
drant headed monster will be overturned. Isn't 
it strange thet men will put enemies into their 
months to steal away their heads?” ‘Don’t 
you regard taking snuff a vice?” we asked, in- 
nocently. “if it is,” she ied with the same 
old argument, “it is so amall a one that Pros-- 
idence wont take no notice of it, and bender ad 
oil factories would miss it so!” Ah, kind o! 
heart, the drunkard’s argument! and he who 
casts stones at his frail brother must first see if 
there he not something at home to correct befoms 
he presumes upon his own infallibility. Ike all 
the while was watching Lion, as he lay growling 
in his sleep, and wondering if he was 

Evening 


about him. 


NONSENSE FOR NONSENSE. 

Snuvaroff, the half-mad, half-savage Russian 
general, used frequently to ask the young officers 
and soldiers the mot absurd ee ot ther 
ing it a proof of smartuess on part 

ve & prompt , end hating above all things 
a don’t tee eee answer. He one day went 
up to a sentry, and, as the man presented arms, 
Suvaroff said, “Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms of fifty thousand men *” 
“I can’t say,” replied the soldier, very naturally ; 
npon which the marshal, according to his cus 
tom, began to abuse him and rate him for his 
stupidity. The soldier, however, knowing Sa- 
varoff’s character, took and said, pales 
sir, it’s pot juestion your ex 
far oale answer yourself for instance, them 
are my two aunts—would you please to tell me 
their names?” ‘The man’s quickness atoned for 
his impudence in the eyes of the general, and the 
soldier was made a corporal thenext moming— 
Records of the War. 





A FOURTH OF JULY FAJLUBE. 


A FOURTH OF JULY FAILURE. 





BY FRANCES P. PEPPREELL. 





Ir once chanced to be my miserable fortune to 
be in a lively, half-country, half-city town on one 
of those luckless anniversaries of rowdies’ free- 
dom to act as they please and everybody’s else 
bondage in discomfort. At precisely twelve at 
night, six meeting-house bells sent out a terrific 
peal by means of six ragged little boys who, for 
the sum of “nimepumpse,” dangled at the bell- 
topes, frightened to death, till that moment when 
all other people. After one or two faint cries of 
“Fire!” by certain barbarous Benedict Arnolds, 
they might scare the ghosts, as I am sure they did 
who had forgotten the approaching date, the 
ringing gave over just to allow one time to drop 
of and be suddenly pulled up by another tag at 
the bell-rope, which I have no doubt was many 
times wished to be round the ringers’ throats, 
instead of the bells, 

At last grown accustomed to the bells, with 
my head securely wrapped in impenetrable folds, 
I had entered Elysian realms, where Horatio 
Augustus Miffin, the slender swain with light 
bair and no eyes in particular, was gracefully 
kneeling in nankeens and pledging eternal faith 
to his pocket-handkerchief, though he meant it 
for me, when a great cannon, with a noise like 
thunder, threw its wad into my chamber through 
the open window. Thinking perhaps the Turks 
had come, or the Millerites had made a mistake 
in their calculations, I got up and dressed my- 
self. This act being accomplished in a state of 
profound silence meanwhile, suddenly, as if in 
honor of the event, not one, but twenty simul- 
taneous cannon went off as though they never 
intended to come back; but return they did, 
with redoubled vigor. 

I took an arm-chair by the window, and soon, 
by a flash from another powder-mill explosion, 
perceived it was exactly ten minutes past twelve. 
The bells had rung, I had had five or six naps, 
Horatio had almost proposed, the cannon been 
fired, my toilet completed, the Fourth inaugur- 
ated, and all in ten minutes. 

After endeavoring to be patriotic, by putting 
my head out of the window and hallooing “ hur- 
rah!’ I put it in again and endeavored to be 
vigilant for the nation’s welfare by picking my 
eyes open and trying to hold them so. But I 
think I scarcely succeeded, for I have faint ideas 
ot dreaming about falling into Horatio’s arms at 
the end of his declaration (which he probably 
resumed) when I was conscious of Horatio’s be- 
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coming a variety of objects at once: now & 
glass of foaming beer, which I was eagerly try- 
ing to drink, now a fine sputtering and broiling 
egg, then, with a thousand blushes, metamor- 
phosing himself into any innumerable quantity 
of bad fire-crackers, with which I burned my fin- 
gers to blisters ; and finally, through a raw, dull 
twilight, in a half-drizzling rain, two young men 
under my window, with muskets that fizzed and 
hissed alternately, without any violent noise in 
the damp air; this was a Fourth of July aere- 
nade. 

As burnt powder was not too delightfal a scent, 
T opened the door, and from among a number of 
boots set out for the morning operations in Day 
& Martin, at Mr. Smith’s Vulture Hotel, select- 
ed the heaviest pair, and stealing back to my 
window, threw them with all my force at the he- 
roic serenaders, one of whom happened to be the 
veritable Horatio Augustus Miffin. I followed 
up this charge of foot-soldiery by the contents of 
my water-pitcher. At this, the young gentle- 
men, after a short consultation, thinking they 
had found the wrong window, withdrew to one 
some yards distant, occupied by a testy old bach- 
elor. Ina very short time I heard the possessor 
of single-blessedness blundering around, and saw 
the dodging young gentlemen withdraw to anoth- 
er, where I presume they met with equal succeas. 
in archery, for after one or two more efforts, they 
went off dispiritedly, to return their fowling 
pieces, which had met nothing but foul play. 

By this time, the rising sun had dispelled rain 
and sleep, and ushered in the Calathumpians—a 
band of male individuals dressed as absurdly 98 
possible and designed to bring together ridiculons 
scenes which only succeeded in being ridiculous 
failures ; I noticed a great many young men en- 
deavoring to represent his satanic majesty, by 
means of hoops, tails and horns of black leather, 
who wonld have been much better representa- 
tions probably, entirely undisguised. After this 
the dressing bells, and breakfast bells rang, and 
all the meeting-house bells as well, and all the 
cannons and muskets popped prodigiously, and 
breakfast was ready. 

Breakfast consisted mostly of a clean table- 
cloth (in honor of the day), and some of 
the water with which the dinner dishes had been 
washed yesterday, warmed up, sweetened, and 
called coffee. After this a variety of floral 
processions, where patient young ladies display- 
ed their broiling beauty, and sons of temper- 
ance, walking savagely straight, took place; and 
then I concluded to visit a fair. Dear male 
reader, do not fancy I was contemplating an in- 
vasion of your monopoly of visiting—no fair 
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young seraphess with languishing ringlets was 
my fair; but a place where quarrels are given 
away, and whited-sepulchral impostures, in the 
shape of pincushions and embroidery, are vend- 
ed; so tying on my bonnet, I went out, After 
running a gauntlet of saucy little boys with 
matches and fire-crackers, and escaping miracu- 
lously unhort though I twice lost my slippers 
and had to go back for them, I reached the hall 
door. The Babel within was deafening, the 
shrill voices of females in division and derision 
rising like clarions above the tumult. Neverthe- 
less I was assured that as the noise is in propor- 
tion to the good will and merriment, there would 
have been considerably more clamor if the ladies 
of the parish had not fallen ont about whether the 
Prive of admission should be a dime or ten cents, 
The first object that struck my eye on entering, was 
Mr. Miffin ogling a young damsel behind a stall, 
and sacking his cane in the intervals. I most 
say I was rejoiced when he went off, the purchaser 
of a smoking cap that dropped its tassel on the 
floor and ripped off its embroidery on the button 
of his coat Pocket as he thrust it therein 3 and 
‘was equally so, when the minx, who had extort- 
ed the sacrifice from Horatio, let fall the pieces 
of silver on the floor. Part of them sherecovered, 
bat I saw one young Autolycus pocket the bal- 
ance, and spend it at a soda fountain, and I on- 
ly wish he had got the rest, 

Meantime Horatio was nogotiating for a pin- 
ball staffed with Indian meal, as I was led to in- 
fer from the fact, that having placed it in his hat, 
his head soon presented the appearance of a fat 
leg of veal dredged with flour and ready for bak- 
ing (indeed malicious gossips were always in the 
habit of declaring Horatio was only half-baked). 
T now devoted myself to a limited course of gas- 
tronomy, and was there again finished by behold- 
ing Horatio in the clutches of a female raven who 
gorged both him and herself in a way frightful to 
behold. I now bought a doll for a juvenile ac- 
quaintance, and was not at all surprised to see 
her a few moments afterwards, dangling by one 
disjointed arm, a small heap of rags, and leaving 
& track of bran behind her as she walked, Tust 
as T was leaving I obtained one last glimpse of 
Horatio, who seemed distracted to spend his 
money, and having paid two bits for a turn at the 
grab-bag, had fished up a Gibraltar, with which 
last expression of despair he disappeared. On 
my way home I was twice knocked down (in 
one of which evolutions, somebody’s kind feel- 
ings prompted them to relieve me of the load of 
my purse), once run over, three times addressed 
with a “stop thief!” and had four spaces ex- 
tracted from my shawl. 





A FOURTH OF JULY FAILURE. 


Sitting down by a window to read in the lull 
of the noise, I was awakened from the somon 
of Werther, by those more tangible, feeling rather 
warm ; in fact,a roguish boarder underneath, 
had fixed a lighted bunch of crackers to a broom: 
stick and thrast them up to my window till my 
dress had caught, and I had a Prospect of flames 
far more ardent than those of Horatio. Throw 
ing myself on a Turkey rug, I succeeded in mo 
coring myself; but a bath, a fresh toilet and 
@ new frock was necessary. Before I was eo 
tirely ready, the bells rang for dinner, whose 
chief entertainment was announced to be young 
lamb, green peas, strawberries and ice-cream 
The vegetable dishes, when I reached the table, 
were slightly colored, but there was nothing ia 
them. 

I was indeed helped'to young lamb, bt 
unless judging from the vertebra, I should bv 
unable to declare it fish or flesh, since there was 
So little on the bone. Strawberries looked mad 
more like lightning than themselves, and ice 
creams were decidedly milky enough to be plared 
among the constellations in the galaxy. Tee 
dessert was farther enlivened by a cart passing, 
fall of men who had been killed and maimed st 
the cannon during the morning. After this 
parition of dinner, as all nature seemed tobe tak- 
ing a nap, except of course, the little fire-cracker 
gnomes, I would have followed their example, 
but was forestalled by loud murmurs growing 
nearer and nearer till they finally developed into 
& row, @ successor of the morning’s cntertais- 
ment at the fair; Yankees Germans, Irish, 
Scotch, “ Eye-magis” and Indians, all uniting 
their exertions. This, resulting in the police aad 
some talk, at last gave way to dark and fireworks, 
which did the usual amount of damage, and the 
Fourth of July was over. I believe I makes 
mistake though, when I say so, for the grandest 
fire-work came off a few hours later, whea 
every one was audibly snoring their “ Horatios, 
the house was found to be on fire, and continged 
so, though the inmates, if I remember rightly, 
escaped with life and the property of s few burns. 

Since this Fourth of July, I have regularly 
made a practice of going, three weeks before tht 
day, among North American savages, ef the 
most distant corners of the carth, to avoid pat 
otic celebrations, rows, fairs, fire-works snd 
civilization. 





There is something inexpressibly avwoet aboat 
little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, ingenuoas, 
unsuspecting, full o! icindness to So 
and everything. They are sweet little t 
flowers, diamond dew-drops in the bresth 


morn. 


KATY DARLING. 


THE HOMESICK CHILD. 


‘BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE. 
Ad 





O, take me hones: the flowers that blossom here 
Are not so fair as those my mother loved; 
¢ No other spot can ever seem so dear, 
And when I tarn my longing eyes above, 
¥en the fair blue sky seems not so bright and clear. 
O, take me home! 
O, take me home! the dew gems on the flowers 
All look like little tear-drops, trembling there; 
Tyearn to see my own dear, favorite bowers, 
Where opening flower-buds scent the morning airy 
‘Where wild birds sing through the bright summer hours. 
0, take me home! 
0, take me home! where my dear mother's sleeping, 
In the old churchyard ‘neath the willow-tree; 
A cold sensation through my heart is creeping, 
0, bow I wish my spirit could be free. 
My heart is sick, and I’m tired of weeping, 
O, take me home! 
O, take me home! where my sweet mother died ; 
I feel I know I shall be happier there; 
Sbe'll linger near me when my heart is tried, 
‘The flowers she loved will seem more bright and fatr; 
‘My heart will break—I must not be denied— 
‘ O, take me home! 
+ 2-2 + 


KATY DARLING. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 

“Wet, Katy, the cold word must be spoken, 
and maybe it’s betther now, than waitin’ till the 
mornin’ and only givin’ fresh sorrow to our 
hearts. I'll say good-night and good-by; and 
may all the guardians of the innocent protect 
my Katy, till I return and claim her for my own 
thrue wife. God bless you, Katy! God keep 
and watch over ye!” 

And as he spoke, Dermot O’Neil took the 
half-fainting girl in his arms, and pressed her 
gently again and again to his heart. 

“It may be long years will row] over both our 

heads, before the time arrives when I return, 
with joy in my heart, and gokd in my pocket, to 
wed the girl I’ve pledged my troth to; but, Katy, 
dear, be sure of one thing, my love for you can 
never change, or grow cold; and while that 
bright, winkin’ star above our heads looks down 
upon the earth as it does now, so long will Der- 
mot O’Neil be thrue to the girl of his heart. 
Kiss me once again, darling, and then unloose 
your own dear arms from about my neck, while 
my manhood holds its strength, and before I be- 
come little betther than a child.” 

Summoning all her fortitude, she released him, 
amd stood erect by his side, only continuing to 
rest one hand upon his shoulder, as she gazed up 
into his honest face. 








“Go, Dermot, dear, go!. You say thrue, it is 
betther that we part now. You've a stout heart 
and a ready hand, and with these in the new 
land where you’re goin’, thousands have succeed- 
ed before, and why not you? Go, thin, Dermot, 
and remember there’s a fund prayer from a lovin’ 
heart goin’ up to Heaven for you every night you 
are away; and while I sit in solitude and silence, 
and watch that same bright star, be sure I’m 
thinkin’ of you, and of the last time we gazed on 
it together and pledged again the vows never to 
be broken only by death.” 

“That's my own Katy; you give me new 
strength seein’ the hope that’s bearin’ you up in 
this way. Partin’s not quite so hard now. 
There, once more good-by, and once more, God 
in Heaven keep you till I clasp you again within 
these arms !” 

And so parted the lovers, he to toil in a strange 
land for the bread he could not earn upon the 
soil of his birth, aud she to count the days and 
hours when once more his footsteps should be 
heard, and the sound of his voice send a thrill 
of joy to her now so sadly desolate heart, more 
desolate still from the fact of her being both 
fatherless and motherless, living among strangers, 
and dependent almost upon the hand of charity 
for the shelter of a roof. z 

James Carrol, a young man filling the situ- 
ation of lodge-keeper or porter on the estate of a 
gentleman whose mansion overlooked the village 
of Dunmeary, was at one time one of Kate 
Clennon’s most assiduous suitors, bat as the af- 
fection existing between her and Dermot O’Neil 
manifested itself, he appeared gradually to with- 
draw his pretensions, and now treated her no more 
than as a friend, appearing to be satisfied that 
she never could, towards himself, show any other 
feeling than that of friendship. She saw him 
but rarely, and then it was but to exchange a 
passing remark and each pursue their own way. 

The days and hours flew by, and now nearly. 
two years had elapsed since the departure of 
Dermot O’Neil for a foreign land. His betroth- 
ed heard from him with the greatest regularity, - 
and his letters breathed everything of increasing 
fondness and remembrance. He was doing well, 
he wrote, and had even begun to tarn his thoughts 
towards returning to the land of his birth, and 
upon his re-embarkation taking her back with 
him to his pleasant home in the new world. Is. 
was James Carrol that brought these letters over 
with him from the post-office in the market town, 
and considering that he was himself a disappoint- 
ed wooer, she thought this very kind and consid- 
erate of him, and proceeding from the most dis- 
interested of motives. 
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After these lettets had been received with the 
greatest punctuality for all this length of time, 
they now, strange to say, begun to arrive some- 
what more tardily. The delay between each be- 
came more lengthy still, and finally, to her terror, 
they ceased altogether. She would sit eas she 
hail been used to do, and watch at the cottage 
window for the sound of James Carrol’s cart 
ratfling along the road, and then, upon its appear- 
ante, unable to control her anxiety, would rush 
out and demand of him whether he yet brought 
the long-wished-for letter. The usual reply, ac- 
companied by a sorrowful shake of the head : 

“No, Katy, there’s no letther this time for ye; 
bat never mind, there’ll be one to-morrow wid- 
out fail. Keep up your heart, Katy—keep ap 
your heart !”” 

She was seated in the same, green spot where 
she had parted from him now two years ago, and 
as she sat there she thought of that interview, and 
of the holy promise he had made to her, that 
wilile the star she gazed on should shed its light 
upon the earth, so long would he be the same 
true and faithfal lover to her that he ever had 
been. She would believe him—she could not 
make her mind up to do otherwise. He might 
be ill—dying !—who knew what might be the 
matter? But untrue to her after that solemn as- 
surence? never! A step by her side startled her 
from her meditations, and looking up she beheld 
the figure of James Carrol. 

“Good evening, Kate, a kind good evening.” 
She thought his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“I did not see you pass by the cottage to-day, 
James. I suppose you had not time to go up to 
town to-day ?” 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 

Yes, I did go, but—” 

“0, don’t say the word that I dread to hear. 
Another day and still no word.” 

“TY don’t know, Katy, dear, what to say;” he 
took her hand gently as he spoke; “I wint, an 
—an I did get a letther!” 

“0, give it to me—don’t keep me a moment 
longer in suspense! I'll die if you keep it from 
me, James Carrol !’”” 

Still he hesitated, as though he had some in- 
formation to impart, but scarcely knew how to 
break it to her. 

“Why do you hesitate, James Carrol Sure 
it’s cruel to torture me in thisway. Be the news 
what it may,I can bear it betther than this delay.” 

“The letther, Katy, is from Dermot O'Neil, 
but’ it is not directed to you.” 

“ Not to me! why, how—what do you mean? 
O, I know, it’s ill he is, an’ he thought to break 
it more gently to me by sendin’ to another first, 
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an’ tellin’ him to break it to me by gentle de- 
grees. Dear Dermot, he wonk! not give me one 
pain that he could avoid.” 

“No, Katy, it’s not that—” 

“Then speak, James Carrol!” said she, start- 
ing up vehemently; “tell me at once all you 
have to say, or you'll see me mad before you. 
My heart and my brain have been already taxed 
beyond their strength. Be it what it may that 
ye have to tell me, I must hear it now !”” 

« Katy, the man you place so much confidence 
in, is not worthy of your love. He is no longer 
thrue to you.” 

“ How dare you say that tome? You stand 
before me with your pretended honesty, and tell 
me what you know to be false as your own evil 
heart! It is useless. I'll not believe Dermot 
O'Neil to be unthrue, any more than I'll doubs 
that grass grows or water runs!” 

“Bat av I show you the proofs, Kate Clen- 
non, of what I've tould you, you must believe. 
I know it’s hard, and why Dermot gave it into 
my hands to break the news to you, I know not. 
Bat av you know his handwriting, jast look ‘st 
that letther, and you'll maybe own that you've 
done me wrong.” . 

As he spoke he handed her from his breast a 
letter directed to himeelf, and in the handwriting 
that she knew so well. The beams of the moon 
gave just enough light to allow of its being read, 
but she essayed in vain to make anything of the 
characters ; for there was a swimming within the 
brain, and an indistinct mist before her eyes, that 
rendered it impossible for her to read. In a 
husky voice she murmured forth : 

“Tell me what it is he says there; read me 
the letther, and as you hope for peace on earth 
and rest in heaven, don’t deceive me in a Ime.” 

“ He says here, that he could not summon the 
courage to break to you the news that he felt be 
onght to tell; but that he hopes I’ll do him the 
friendly service, and as well as I know how to in- 
form you of all, and break to you the news as 
gently as Ican. When I should get the letther 
he would be already—calm yourself, Katy—al- 
ready tied to another, a young woman, the dangh- 
ter of the man in whose employment he is, and 
right well to do in the world. He hopés you'll 
don forget him, and take from those loft at home 
8 husband who will thrait you kindly, and in 
whose arms you'll forget him; and that helt 
ever think kindly of you as long as he lives. 
And so he finishes.” 

He looked down towards her as he finished 
reading, and wondered that she sat there so calm 
and motionless. The light of the full moon fell 
down upon her face, and he saw that it was 
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qitite white and death-Ifke, and that her eyes 
were staring straight out before her, fixed upon 
‘vacancy. He felt alarmed and touched her up- 
of the arm. 

“Katy! Katy !” 

Still she moved not, nor looked towards him. 

“Katy! Why don’t you answer? Shall I 
také you home?” 

She slowly lifted her eyes towards the stars, 
and fixing her gaze upon one, pointed with her 
finger towards it. 

“ Look, it’s there to-night as it always is, ifs 
waiting with me for Dermot’s return. “0, it’s 
the beautiful little star, and smiles and winks at 
me as J look up at it in the still and quiet of the 
night, as much as te say, ‘wait only a little long- 
rt, he'll be here soon, and keep the oath that he 
took upon that night, when he called upon me 
to bear witness to his words, keep waitin’ patient- 
ly, Katy, but a little while longer!’ ” 

James Carrol lifted her face towards his own, 
and as he caught the full gaze of her eye, he saw 
that the heavily taxed brain had at length lost 
ita power, and that sweet ‘‘ Katy Darling” was 
a smiling, harmlessly gentle idiot, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers and the grass at her feet, and 
tossing them listlessly away to be borne off upon 
the soft breath of the sammer’s breeze. 

Close by the outskirts of the village ran a 
rapid stream, beside whose banks, many a time 
had the former lovers wandered hand in hand, or 
seating themselves beside it, planned bright pic- 
tures for the fature in store for them. Scarcely 
a week had passed, when some of the villagers 
discovered, lying upon its banks, the well known 
hood and scarf that Katy Darling was always 
seen to wear. Nothing had been seen of her for 
some hours, and the sad conclusion presented it- 
self to all, that poor Katy had either by accident 
or intention precipitated herself into the stream. 

They noticed, too, that the brow of James 
erro! had become lined and his cheeks hollow 
and thin, and though he had never before been 
much of a favorite with the people of the country 
round, yet now, as they saw him pass slowly by 
and saw these traces of feeling upon his counte- 
nance they looked one towards the other, and 
seid in low tones, “ poor fellow, he takes it much 
to heart, James Carrol was a betther man than 
‘we ever gave him credit for.” 

The dead body of a woman was found soon 
after, floating in the river at the distance of some 
miles from the village of Dunmeary, and after 
an inquest at the spot where it was picked up, it 
was claimed by the inhabitants of the village and 
by them decently interred. 

The kind-hearted neighbors, not content with 
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merely providing it with a resting place, put to- 
gether their smal] means and over the mound of 
grass-grown earth raised a little white stone bear- 
ing the simple inscription of “ Kary Daguine ;” 
and as the stranger passing by inquired the his- 
tory of it, they told him the affecting tale, and it 
rarely happened that both narrator and listener 
had not tears in their eyes ere it was concluded. 
One evening @ stranger alighted at the village 
tavern, and leaving his horse to the care of the 
hostler, took a stroll in the direction of the little 
grave-yard wherein stood the grave of poor Kate 
Clennon. As he walked slowly along, he began 
speaking low to himself and the subject of his 
commaunings was somewhat in this wise: 

“Tcould not help coming once again to visit 
the old spot, though it cs painful to look upon the 
scenes of once happy hours. Had she but remain- 
ed constant, how different might it have been.” 

He had by this time reached the little grave- 
yard, and undoing the simple wicket-gate, he en- 
terea and began glancing over the inscriptions. 
He paused before several, and as he read them, 
murmured forth : 

“ What! another gone? Well, well, we shall 
all lay thus one day, and what matter that one 
is gone a little while before the other ?” 

The new white stone next caught his eye, and 
he glanced toward it. As though a bullet had 
been suddenly fired from an unseen quarter and 
had strack him to the heart, he could not have 
received a greater shock. 

“She dead! she dead!” 

‘This was all that his trembling lips could ut- 
ter, and he repeated the words again and again. 
A footstep by his side startled him not, and it 
was not until a voice addressed him that he 
turned and found a lad standing by him. 

“ You'll maybe be luckin’ at the ground that 
covers Katy Darling, sir?” 

“Yes—can you tell me anything of her 
death? Speak !” 

The boy at once entered into the story of tho 
unfortunate girl’s death, and as he proceeded, 
could not but perceive the palor that overspread 
the stranger’s face, nor the trembling that had 
seized his limbs as he told him all he knew. 

“ And so, sir, she was buried there as you see, 
and all of us as we go by her grave dhrop an 
Ave Maria to the rest of her poor sowl. But 
you're ill, sir—will I see you to the tavern?” 

“No, no; go—leave me. I would be alone— 
alone with the dead. There, go.” 

And placing a piece of money in the boy’s 
hand, he was soon left to himself. 

“ And so you're dead, Katy, and ’twas I that 
killed you! I, that would have given my life— 
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O, how willingly!—to. save yours, darling! 
But”—and as he spoke his teeth were set hard 
together—‘the earth shall not hide that viper 
from me! If James Carrol is above ground, he 
shall feel my vengeance! O, Katy! Katy!” 

And the tears gushed forth from his eyes, and 
fell on the sod beside which he now was kneeling. 

“To think that I should have been such a vile 
fool as to believe the words that that scoundrel 
wrote to me—that I should have ever dared to 
doubt the trath of her who was truth itself! O, 
Katy! Katy!” 

And he fell upon the turf and buried his face 
ia the rich grass that flourished upon its surface. 
A gentle voice aroused him. 

‘Who is it that calls upon the name of Katy? 
See, sheis here. Who are you that asks for her?” 

He looked up in fearful agitation, for the voice 
was a well-remembored one—O, how well-re- 
membered ! 

A female figure stood by his side, gazing va- 
cantly upon his face. Her hair hung in dishev- 
elled masses upon her scarce covered bosom, 
and her feet were shoeless and bleeding. The 
face was fearfully emaciated and pale as the 
snow upon the mountain’s top. Was this some 
dream of his excited imagination? or was there 
really truth in the old superstition of spirits re- 
visiting the scenes of their earthly sojourn? This 
face was that of—he could not be mistaken—that 
of Kate Clennon! 

“Tam tired of waiting for his return. From 
my cave upon the mountain, I look out at night 
and see the star that’s watching with me. But 
it seems to be growing weary too, and its light 
is ever becoming still paler as I look towards it.”” 

Hespravg to his feet and seized herin his arms. 

“Katy! Katy! O, what is this? Don’t you 
know me? ’Tis I—Dermot O’Neil—that thus 
clasps you in his arms! Speak to me—let me 
once more hear your voice! O, what fearful 
mystery is hidden here ?” 

She looked at him still listlessly, while he 
went on rapidly. 

“T never was untrue to you, Katy, but I have 
kept my oath, and it is you, my darling, that are 
the victim of a vile deception from one you took 
to be a friend. Don’t youknow me yet? Don’t 
you know your Dermot ?” 

He paused, and gazed with fearful earnestness 
into her face. Was he right? Yes—there was a 
tay of intellect beaming forth from her eyes. 

“Look, Katy. There above is the same star 
that looked down upon us on that night whin we 
parted. Seo! itis shining brighter than ever! 
It knows fall well that I am here the same as 
whin I left you. It’s smiling upon me now, and 
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sure the star could not do that and me telling 
you a black lie before it.” 

The ray of intelligence grew brighter, Her 
eye expanded, her cheek glowed as she listened. 

“James Carrol tould you all that a villain 
could conceive, and I heard it all to-night for the 
first time from the lips of a village boy. He 
wrote letthers to me purporting to come from 
you, and to you he read one that he said was 
from my hand. Katy, he lied! And only let 
me see you look into my face with one of your 
own old glances, and if the wretch is to be 
found, he shall suffer the fate he so richly de- 
serves. Don’tgoou know mo yet, Katy Darling t 
Don’t you hear my voice? and doesn’t it remind 
you of the happy times of old?” 

The bright ray of soul had grown still brighter, 
and as he ended, her white lips parted to mar- 
mur forth in natural tones the well-remembered 
name of “ Dermot!” as she sank into his arms 
and gave full vent to a flood of gushing tears. 

He bore her tenderly forth, and in a very 
short time she was in the hands of those who 
would watch over her with tenderest care; and 
in the meantime the news had flown like wild- 
fire through the country-side that Katy Darling 
was not dead? or drowned, and that Dermot . 
O’Neil was not the black-hearted villain thas 
they had for so long a time supposed him. 

And James Carrol? A few fearful sentences 
tell the remainder of his history. A band of 
resolute looking men had collected together 
and formed the determination of securing him 
before the opportunity should present itself of 
his escapo. Their fiercely-knit brows and com 
pressed lips augured but little for their moder- 
ation should he show the least resistance. Bat 
their labor was in vain, and they were spared, 
perhaps, the crime which might have hung upon 
their consciences. Arrived at his house, he was 
not to be found ; and a strict search ended in the 
discovery of his body suspended from the limb, 
of a tree hard by his dwelling. The news had 
reached him somehow, and driven to despair, he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself. 

From such fearful thoughts we turn away in 
horror, and seek once more the gentle Katy’s side. 

Did ho not watch over her with the loving 
kindness of a mother* And was it not in bis 
arms that the tender and bruised flower found a 
resting-place, after all the storms that had swept 
80 fiercely over it? It is blooming once again as 
fresh as ever, and around the parent stem a clus- 
ter of little gentle buds are putting forth the first 
delicate hues of their young presence, one by 
one, and adding still farther joys to the over- 
flowing cup of their parent flower. 
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THE POWER OF WEALTH. 
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‘Sweet Nelly wasp merry sprite, 
A blithesome, happy creature; 
Her laughing eye was fall of light, 
And joy Ht every fatare. 


Her hair was of an auburn hye, 
‘Though many called it red; 

She wore 1 twined in graceful bratds, 
Around har pretty hed. 


Her rosy cheeks were full and fair, 
Where dimples loved to dwell? 
Her step was light and free as sir— 

Sach was our lenghing Nell. 
Alas, for Nelly, she was poor! 

Thoegh many called her fair, 
They sued not for hor pretty hand, 

Beconce she hed red, hair! 

Dame Fortane smiled on her one ¢day— 
Her purse, which had been empty, 
‘Was filled with bright and shining coin, 
Which brought, her beaux in plenty. 

‘Phat fancied whim sbout her hair, 
Now vanished like the dew; 

"Dens of the softest, fairest brown, 
Just tinged with aubarn hoe. 

Hier lovers knelt and sued in vain; 
Bhe frowned, and they grew bolder; 

Sly, roguish Nell amiled at thelr pain, 
‘Ber looks grew eferner, colder. 

“ What power wealth bas,” exclaimed flr Neil; 

“(*Ewill even shield s frown ; 

"will make the face look dowbly fair, 
And change red hair to brown.” 

‘When Nelly breathed these cras! words, 
Tach in a passion started; 

Shay all are Hrtune-hunters now— 
Not one died broken-hearted. 

—_————+ 0 > _____ 


HE VILLAGE ATTORNEY. 
BY JOHN THORNBBRRY. 


Savrtine himself up in his office, and wait- 
iag patiently and alone for customers to come in, 
Mr. Mark Holden thoaght to be a very wretehed 
way of earning his bread and butter, and hardly 
legs wretchod a means of liquidating the relent- 
less hills of his honest but needy washerwoman. 
Hee had read his books pretty thoroughly on that 
‘day, and tried in a measure to fortify himself 
against the insidious asgaults of impationce and 
paevishness. One foot was up against the.table, 
and the other rested on.a vacant chain, His eyes 
ran over the handful of books that comprised his 
Ghragy, mhile within his boat seme disnesive 
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Deing seemed to esk him jf be believed he shonld 
exer have much, if any, need of them. Among 
nearly all the probabilities and possibilities of 
the fature he had sought to explore, if by some 
means a new hope might tarn up samewhere in 
the rubbish of his plodding life, and brighter 
days might be found approaching. 

As yet, his business had amounted to little or 
nothing since be opened his office door in the 
village ; and he began seriously to ask bimeelf if 
it was possible, by remaining longer, to attract 
that to him which in reality did not exist, A 
quieter people mo young lawyer could have set- 
tled amongst—sedulously employed about their 
own business, and, even if engaged in inter- 
ference with others, taking care to transgress no 
statutes in a way to become related to indictable 
offences. They were outwardly too peaceable to 
fgrnish 2 limb of the law with the salt: for his 
porridge. Not that they were not fond enough 
of attending court in the innocent capacity of 
spectatore—but they were s thousand times 
averse to being called in as litigating parties. 

The morning was pleasant and fresh, and the 
sun shone out bright and clear. Coming down 
the grassy street was a female of middle age, 
dressed with exceeding plainness and care, whe 
bent her course im the direction of Mr. Mark 
Holden’s little law office. She climbed the 
stoop before the door, and threw across the office 
floor a shadow that startled our legal friend from 
his dampy dreams in a moment. He took dows 
his feet and sat bolt upright im his chair. 

The woman offered him a hasty but somewhat 
timid salutation, and immediately took the seat 
he politely handed her. Each sat silent for 
few moments, apparently anxious that the other 
should begin. 

“T’ve come ta engage you,” finally obsorved 
the visitor, impatient of this delay; “I have 
some business thas I wish you would do for me 
—nd ’sisn’t for me, either, but for a person that 
I’m particalarly interested in.” And here she 
paused to collect her thoughts. previous to setting 
ont on her statement. 

“ What is tho character of the business ?”” in- 
quired the lawyer, eager to get at the heart of 
this godsend. 

The woman still hesitated. 

“ My niece, Miss Mary Pease, wishes to bring 
an action for « beeach ef promise of marriage,” 
finally answered she. 

“ Agsinet whom, then?” he inquired, his eyes 
betraying his astonishment. : 

“ Mr. John.P. Martin, of ———,” said she, 
naming « particular city not a hundred miles 
away. 
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‘The attorney was still more astonished. He | 


knew Mr. John P. Martin, and knew him to be 
awealthy young man, who had already passed 
some idle time in that particular neighborhood, 
and of whom report began to predicate several 
sorts of stories in connection with Miss Mary 
Pease. And to learn that this was the npshot of 
them all !—well might another person than Mark 
Holden, Esq., have been astonished. 

But in view of the nature of the business and 
his professional connection with the same, Mr. 
Holden proceeded to put away wonder, and to 
solicit from his visitor a plain and candid narra- 
tion of the whole affair. She thereupon began 
her story, and he sat and listened with an interest 
and a sympathy that was, on the whole, quite 
extra-professional. 

* “YT will undertake this suit for her,” said he at 
length, rising from his chair. “There is good 
ground for it, and I believe it is possible to re- 
‘cover large damages. I will engage to do the 
best I can for her, madam.” 

“She could ask no more,” replied his visitor. 
And shortly after, she left the young attorney to 
himeelf. 

This, for Mr. Mark Holden, was going to be 
no ordinary case. It came to a man whose am- 
bition was high, and whose business energies 
were yet to make themselves understood before 
the world. Heretofore his clients had been few 
indeed—you could count them on your fingers. 
But as soon as these things changed, it was not 
going to be so easy to tell what sort of a man he 
would be likely to make. 

'To the study and preparation of this important 
case, therefore, Mr. Mark Holden addressed 
himself with all imaginable assiduity. He held 
frequent and protracted conferences with Mary 
Pease, coming in a short time to form a close 
sequaintance with her, and persuading himself 
that she was a girl of downright solid qualities. 
Tt is a fact that the deeper he got in his lawsuit, 
the more he was ensnared with its fair projector. 

Mary Pease was a poor girl, but not the less 
to be considered for that, though; and ifany one 
in all the village was entitled to the palm for 
simple, fresh beauty, it would be hard to tell 
who could fairly bear it away before her. In an 
unguarded hour, she had yielded her rich affec- 
fions to this dashing young stranger, believing 
that he loved her in return; but it was a frail 
reed on which her hope had leaned, and she dis- 
covered it when it was too late. She was de- 
ceived, and most cruelly. Her heart was wrang 
with grief and mortification. It was an instance 
of confidence such as passes before the notice of 
the world every day. 
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It was not from any desire of her own that she 
brought this suit, but only at the instance and 
after the repeated urging of her sunt, whose in- 
dignation would not permit her to let the matter 
rest until some proper steps had been taken to 
testify to her awakened feelings. That Mary 
had been cruelly wronged, they both believed. 
They felt the sting of the recollection every day. 
When they passed the neighbors and looked 
them full in the face, it was with a dark suspi- 
cion, flitting like a bird of ill omen across their 
minds, that the terrible story was known to them 
all, and that they were ready to make a mock 
and a derision of it at every opportunity. This 
was anything but happiness. It was anything 
but comfort, or ease, or quiet for their feelings. 
To go about branded like felons, was more than 
true female hearts were willing to submit to. 

After a most industrious and protracted prep- 
aration, the case at length came on for trial. 
The court was held in a distant town, where 
already a gathering had signalized the approach 
of that and other related events. Mary was 
there with her aunt; but Mr. Martin was 
thoughtful enongh to stay away. His counsel 
took care of him, and with that he was fally 
satisfied. 

Mr. Mark Holden introduced his case to the 
attention of the court and jury with a deliber- 
ateness of statement, and a clearness of narra 
tion, that appealed instantly to the feelings of 
all. Nor indeed did the spectators seem less in- 
terested, either. All voices were hushed into si- 
lence, as he laid before the court the matter that 
he stood up there to represent. First, the great 
injury done his client; secondly, the enormous 
wrong of which the unprincipled defendant had 
been guilty. And he wound up his statement 
by asking that, after listening to his testimony, 
the jury should consent to award his injured 
client such damages as should be exemplary in 
the minds of the community. 

The testimony was offered, piece by piece. On 
the other side, it was adroifly met by such re- 
butting circumstances, colored to suit the special 
purpose in hand, as could be gathered together 
for the occasion. The defence had little enough 
to offer, every one could see; and the most was 
made of the whole of it. It amounted to noth- 
ing more than a slurring over of what the pros- 
ecntion had already established, and a persistent 
endeavor to slight and render it ridiculous. The 
spectators were convinced that the lady’s was 
the strong case, and made up their verdict for 
her long before the jury had thought of such a 
thing. 

Young lawyers are not apt to slight good op- 
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portmnitics. to bring themaslves out, and Mr.| Mr. Holden, finding business inclined to grow 


Merk Holden did not. When he arose to ad- 
drese the jury, after the evidence. was all in, it 
was with the weight of a great responsibility 
upon his heart. Yet he was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and calm. 

- Ho began by ealling attention to the statement 
he had originally made, and by averring bis de- 
termination to convince the jury, on a review of 
the testimony just offered, that his pledge to 
make his case good one in their eyes had been 
amply redeemed. Next he descanted with mi- 
nutenees and rigoron the sayeral parts of the ev- 
idence, commenting freely and at all times with 
@ great deal of feeling. Then he branched out 
into‘an expression of such sentiments as moved 
the hearts of every one who listened, and as he 
said, belonged peculiarly to his own, 

Rising gradually with his theme, and warming 
with the manly emotions that endeavored to fiad 
expression at the door of his lips, he struck off 
in astrain of true and unaffected eloquence, that 
both surprised and delighted the whole auditory. 
Not an eye but was fixed on him—not an ear 
that did not drink in eagerly his glowing words 
—-not « heart that failed to respond to his pas- 
sionate sentences. Once launched on this ewell- 
ing tide, and he drove swiftly on. Once exalted 
to this lofty height, and he soared away almost 
unconsciously. His form erected itself to that 
of proud manliness. His countenance was light- 
ed by a strange expression, as be depicted this 
poor girl’s wrongs. His eyes fairly burned in 
hig head. His gestures were most strikingly 
earnest and impassioned. 

It is enough to say, in eonclasion, that his ef- 
fort proved eminently successful in all points; 
for the jury .were not out long im consultation, 
before they made up their verdict for five thou- 
sand dollars damages for the injured plaintiff. 
The result was hailed with applause by the spec- 
tators, whose sympathies had been with the 
young lady from the beginning. 

As for Mr. Mark Holden himself, it was a 
day of triumph forhim. He made an impression 
that was not so readily to beeffaced. From that 
day his professional success was established. 

Time brought about its usual changes. Mr. 
Martin married 2 fashionable lady before long, 
and they devoted themselves to the ordinary 
pursuits of fashionable folly. In this vortex of 
excitement they were swallowed up. Life in ita 
true intent and meaning—life in ite large and 
broad relations, they knew and cared nothing 
about. The whole of their existence consisted 
in the labor of trying to hurry through with it as 
fast 2 they could. 


upon him, not long after removed his office to 
the same city where Mr. Martin lived with his 
lady. Clients came thick and fast. Funds 
poured into his treasury. His labors were 
doubled and trebled in a short time, and friends 
agcumulated as rapidly as his funds. 

It was said very commonly of Mark Holden 
that he would become, if he lived, one of the 
foremost men at the bar. Already he had won. 
universal respect and esteem, both by his talents 
and his conduct. He bore the character of an 
honorable, high-minded gentleman, whose prom- 
ise as that time very much ontran all his past 
performance. 

But though some men may be once wealthy, 
whether by inheritance or not, there is no reason 
known why they are certain always to remain so. 
You cannotesy that the rich man of to-day is to 
be the rich man of to-morrow too. Circumstances 
change. Risks intervene, Temptations often 
destroy the fairest hopes, and overturn the most 
stable calculations. 

By. a course of living such as almost any read- 
er can easily imagine, Mr. Martin suddenly found 
himself standing, with his eyes open, staring 
poverty and ruin in the face. His wealth had all 
been fast alipping between his Angers. Fast liv- 
ing, gambling debts, ventures in fancy stocks, 
flect horses and reckless companions, had in a 
few years made a wreck of Mr. John P. Martin’s 
handsome eatate, and left him, like a splendid 
ship stranded high and dry on the sand. He 
saw his fate, but he showed himself a coward in 
meeting it. For, unable to bold up under the 
accumulated weight of his calamities, he foolishly 
used the name of one of his acquaintances to a 
Piece of paper, obtained the money on the same, 
and resolved to make one desperate ventire in 
the way of retrieving his fortune. He was cer- 
tain that he should be able again to take up the 
note before its maturity, and so avoid the con- 
sequences of exposure. Nothing to his view 
seemed easter. 

But fate stood in his way. His last hasard 
failed bim utterly. He staked all, and all was 
lost. There was nothing left him now bat im- 
mediate exposure and lasting infamy. He 
thonght of his former self, of what he might 
once have been, of his present reduction, and.of 
the anguish of his trusting wife when she should 
be made acquainted with the trath, and he knew 
that it was more than his spirit was able to bear. 
So he resolved on a hasty flight, and on keeping 
his purpose « secret from every one. 

Bat his resolution was taken too late. His 
guilt was discovered before he seriously thought 
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of the posstbility of it.” An officer paid him « 
miost unwelcome and anexpected visit one even- 
ing, while he was fondly dreaming of nothing 
bat present security in his own house, and the 
former gentleman and man of fashion was es- 
cérted to a felon’s cell to pass the night alone. 
A more terrible blow could not have fallen on 
the head of his wife, because the matter was 
still involved in a mystery that she was not able 
to explain. 

When, however, the appalling fact became 
khown to her, it seemoil as if her reason must be 
dethroned. Such extreme suffering it was a 
very rare thing to: witness. She raved like a 
maniac, shrieked and tore her hair, called on 
God to take her life at once, and wished a thou- 
sand times that sho had never been bom. It 
was pitiful to witnees this overwhelming change 
int the poor women's feelings. Could her hus- 
band have seen her, he would have cursed the 
hour that drew him into his last and fatal crime, 
and prayed to die. No man of a manly nature 
could have passed through such a terrible ordeal. 

She went frequently to his cell to see him, but 
came away always less reconciled than before. 
Now she saw him poor, desolate and friendless. 
Every one forsook him. None of his old sc- 
qaaintances cared where-he was, how he fared, 
or whether he lived er died. She alone remained 
to him, devoted to the last. 

‘Wild with excitement, she scareely knew what 
to do with herself. She walked her apartments 
by the hour, and finally ended by walking the 
streets. By the way she traversed the stony 
watks, one would have thought her almost in- 
sane. That fiushed cheek, that pale forehead 
and thoee white lips, the strangeness of that eye 
—+hese told sad tales ef what had already been 
suffered, and what might soon be to come! 

She overtook a litéle girl in the street one day, 
whose appearance at first sight interested her ex- 
ceedingly. Stopping to look round in her face, 
she was strack with its expression; there was 
something there which she had not beem looking 
to ses. 

80 absorbed became she in the child, who 
could not have been more than eight or nine 
years old, that she asked her name, took her 
geatly by the hand, and suffered herself to be 
led slong wherever the child seemed disposed to 
go. <A few steps took them to the door of a 
mredest and humble residence, where the girl 
went in. Totally without purpose or wish, the 
despairing lady followed her. 

Arrived in the inner room, she found a young 
locking woman seated at « table engaged in 
seeing. She was still handsome in her face, but 
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her features betrayed too plsinly the lines of 
deep and silent suffering. She half rove at the 
unexpected entrance of a stranger, but the latter 
lifted her hand in protest, and she kept her seat. 

“ Whoee child is that?” said the lady. “Is 
it yours?” 

“ Yes,” replied the mother, her mind swiftly 
revolving thoughts of abduction that made ber 
restless in her chair. 

“And your name, then, if you please, is—” 
she went on. ; 

The mother hesitated. But the look of en- 
guish that settled on her visitor's face hastened 
her determination. 

“Mary Pease,” was her frank answer. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the stranger ; 
and raising both arms above ber, knelt ot the 
astonished mother’s feet. 

When. both found themeelves in a measare 
composed, after this sudden excess of emotion, 
the wife narrated her story. Mary listened, aad 
the tears trickled dewn her cheeks ; for the guil- 
ty husband, the father of her own child, was still 
dear to her heart, from which he had never yet 
been # complete exile. When, therefore, she 
came to hear the distracted wife tell of her des- 
pair for her husband, and brought herself to 
think.that he might yet be consigned to the state 
prison for a term of years, her heart refused the 
prudent counsels offered it by her head, and she 
declared that whatever she had should be con- 
tributed freely to the. purposes of his defence 
against the crime charged upon him. She had 
not much money, but she begrudged none of it 
at a time like that, 

“0, you are too kind !—you are too generous!” 
exclaimed the wife. ‘I cannot repay you!” 

“It was once his,” was the answer. “I took 
it from him for—for—you know what. He shall 
not want for any part of it now.” 

The interview between these two women was 
protracted and exciting. When it drew to a 
close, the wife embraced the unhappy mother 
with great tenderness, kissed the child, and 
promised to call again on the ensuing day. 

‘Next day they went together to the prisoner's 
place of confinement. On entering the reom, 
the overpowered man grew suddenly blind with 
fwhat he saw, staggered and fell to the floor et 
their feet. No description of his wretchedness 
would be at all adequate. He beat his temples 
with his open hands, tore his hair, begged and 
begged again to be forgiven of the. poor girl be 
had wronged, and upon whose life had always 
since rested that dark shadow, ead wondered if 
Hoaven had‘eny more of its jadgments in-store 
forhim. The three were togetheran heer. i 
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wes @ straage mecting, fmught with a deep-ex- 
perience to cach one of them. 

Mary Pease shortly after found her way to the 
office of her old friend, Mark Holden, and there 
laid the whole matter before him. She was not 
willing to believe the prisoner a downright crim- 
inal, and asked to engage the lawyer's sarviees. 
‘Well known as a criminal lawyer in the city, he 
did not hesitate to undertake the poor man’s-de- 
fence ; for which services Mary promised to ses 
that he was abundsatly paid. : 

The case was called on. The court-room was 
filled. Among the rest was the prisoner's wife ; 
abe believed in him to the last. Mr. Mark Hol- 
4en made an effort that was fully worthy of his 
reputation ; and so successfal was he in setting’ 
-forth the extensating circumstances before the 
ury, that they finally hronght in a verdict of 
“not guilty.” It was a great triamph for him, 
but a far more joyful event for his anxious 
eliont. 

Thus was he free; and by the efforts of the 
same man whose professional abilities had once 
befare been called to bear against him, and 
through the friendliness of the woman at whose 
door he had laid a monstrous wrong. God will- 
ing, he resolved that the rest of his life should 
be only a expiation for his sin. To- 
gether with his wife, he vowed te labor in the 
future for poor Mary Pease as one of his own 
unworthy household. 





EZEKiEL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. 

On one occasion, when Ezekiel was on a visit 
to his brother in Boston, after risin- from a 
sumptuous dinner, Ezekiel turned to ais brother, 
and said, with solemnity, “‘ Daniel, do you 
think we shall live till morning ?” ‘* Why ? what 
do you mean *” said Daniel. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber,” said Ezekiel, “how, when we were boys at 
certain time, we had no meal in the house, and 
could get no corn ground, and oor mother fed us 
on potatoes and milk; and after the first supper, 

ing up to bed, you turned around upon the 
Froud stair and asked, with great seriousness, 
*Esekiel, do you think we shall live till morn- 
ing? ‘Why? said J. ‘Only think what 
staif we have been eating.’ ’— Christian Freeman. 





REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A HORSE. 

Mr. Israel Abrahams, in the vicinity of this 
town, has a horse that will of his own accord, 
pomp a sufficiency of water for all the other 

ses on the farm. We have witnessed him, 
when turned loose into the barn-yard, go directly 
to the pump, take the handle between his teeth, 
and throw the water with as much force, and al- 
most as much regularity as a man would, until 
he would pump enough for his companions and 
himeelf, when he would drink and deliberately re- 
tire. No pains were ever taken, or means used, to 
earn him a basiness which proves a great ac- 
commodation to himself, and relieves his owner 
of considerable labor.—Centreville Times. 





DA NINA. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANE. 








THe city of Fiesole, in the great duchy of 
that name, was, at the time of which we write, 
the chosen resort of all the musical amateurs in 
the world. Whatever wars were freely waged in 
other quarters, here all were harmonious, or 
had been, till the prima donna of La Scala 
Theatre began to show signs of a waning voice 
and thin elbows. Then the merry signors, whose 
delight was in the opera, and the merry ladies, 
whose delight was in tho signore, commenced 
murmuring so loudly that they quite drowned 
the weak notes of Madame Retz, and rendered 
the distracted tenore inconsolable. Affairs were 
in this state, when one day as the manager 
came ont, his sleeve was twitched by a small 
girl who led him down an alley to the river-bank. 
Sitting on a stone, dipping her long, brown hair 
in and out of the water, was another child, aj- 
though somewhat larger, and as she drew her 
hair up and down, she warbled, in enchanting 
accuracy, the most difficult ecales of the mana- 
ger’s repertory of themes. Signor florello stop- 
ped thunder-strack. A voice like that in Ficsote, 
and never before heard by him? A tone like a 
bell, deep and distinct in the lower notes, and 
clearer and sweeter in the higher range than 
Madame Retz had ever attempted, 8 compass of 
‘more than three octaves! That must be attend- 
ed to. Who had taught her¢ Cimeriso. It 
could not have been any one else, That day the 
child was in the school for a few last exercises, 
but, probably, lest the city should learn of his 
treasure ere he was ready to produce it; was as 
quickly withdrawn and instructed in private, and 
one year afterwards our story commences. 

Flaming placards were everywhere up on pab- 
lic walls and squares, announcing the debut of 
La Signora Florence, a new prima donna asse- 
hata, in the great opera of the Miracle, upon the 
Monday of the next week. Criers sung it round 
the streets and musical counts congratulated the 
beau monde on an acquisition who had been as 
yet utterly secluded from the gaze of every eye. 
The old maestro Morelio kept his jewel hidden 
(after having suffered her to sing’ with his school 
a few hours a year ago), in some obscurity which 
not even CEdipus could discover. 

“ What do you say, signor marquis, to a voy- 
age of discovery concerning this golden fleece *” 
cried the Count of Eeporo to a tall, handsome 
young man, the Marquis de Napoli, who, leaning 
against a pillar, heard indifferently the eloqueat 
tirade of Esporo. _ 
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“With all my heart,” said he, and tightening 
his sword-belt, he bowed in the lowest possible 
bend to the rest of the company, and strode out 
with the count, 

“ A silent gauche!” remarked one gentleman, 
as he left. 

“Not he,” said a lady beside him. ‘ There 
is no more graceful man in Florence, nor one of 
better parts.” 

“ He hath an eye like an eagle,” cooed another. 

“ And his lands are broader than an eagle’s 
fight!” interrupted the gentleman, with a laugh. 

“Were he not so silent, one conld learn a 
thousand things of his life past and present, 
though to be sure, being so young, there cannot 
be much of the former,” said the first lady. 
“ How delightfully troublesome is this partial 
mystery |” 

“T aseure you,” said the gentleman, “he 
makes no mystery of himself. He has been 
tanght in the college at Rome till his nineteenth 
year. After that, five years’ travel with his uncle, 
the cardinal ; a year on his estate on the Arno; 
and here he is!” 

Meanwhile, the object of these remarks was 
striding aldhg with his companion, outside the 
city wall. They had wound a silent way for 
about a league, the sunset was gorgeous above, 
when a shriek and ery for help caused them to 
ran rapidly forward to where a coach had been 
upeet in the ruts, and some highwaymen, taking 
advantage of the opportunity were already busy- 
ing themselves with its contents and threatening 
the life of its female occupant. The contest was 
but momentary ere the road was empty of ob- 
stractions, the highwaymen (for there are no 
more cowardly race of beings than Italian ban- 
dits) put to flight, and the coach righted. 

“La Nina!” exclaimed the marquis, as coolly 
wiping his sword blade, he sheathed it, and kiss- 
ed the fair hand of the regcued lady. “ What 
chance brings thee here?” 

“‘ What chance bringeth my lord marquis to 
save me?” answered the lowest, sweatest voice 
in the world. 

“Some angelic guidance. I shall see thee in 
the city?” 

“Noxt Tuesday I receive company at the 
Palazzo Fiorini !” 

“Not Monday? La Nina must not miss the 
great joy we expect. La Signora Florence, 
the new singer at La Scala, Monday night.” 

“T shall attend the opera; but under a rather 
different escort,” she answered, with a haughty 
smile, and thanking her preservers, bade the 
eoachman drive on, while she sank back from 
their sight within. 
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“Por Hercule! We came out for a goldeti 
fleece,” said Esporo, “and we have a whole 
mine of jewels. By my sword! I never ssw so 
perfect a loveliness in so small a compass in 
my life! Is’t not ?” 

But the marquis, considerably mortified by 
the last haughty rejoinder of the lady, did not 
reply. 

“Where didst meet her?” continued Esporo. 
“Eh What if she have more friends than one, 
can you not say a word? Where did you first 
meet her ?” 

« Ah—” said the marquis, as if waking up. 
“She was left in charge of my eunt, the eardi- 
nal’s sister, at my estate on the Arno, and I saw 
her frequently for about six months.” 

“Bah ! and were not ennuied ¢” 

“B80 Not I. Books, poesy, draw, dance, 
drive, hunt ; everything but music. The charni- 
ing thing never could sing or play a note !” 

“And you were there constantly all that 
time ?” 

“O, much longer! Not regularly though. 
My aunt, the cardinal’s sister, insisted always 
that I should begone, the first half of every day, 
on my place a few miles further up the river; 
then frequently I took a run of a week or 80, 
that she might miss me, wish me back, grow pale, 
or something.” 

“ And did she?” 

“Not she. The same smile, the same indif- 
ference. La Nina scarcely could have known my 
heart, and her coolness was exasperating. At 
the end of the time that I caw her, I neither 
knew her station, parentage nor whole name. 
My aunt always called her La Nina, and I took 
it up, and the servants added a marchesa on 
their own responsibility. And now thou hast it!” 

“Come!” said Esporo. ‘‘We have strayed 
far enough. What care I for any prima donna 
assoluta? Is not La Nina before all the world ?” 

The eyes of the marquis flashed fire. Esporo 
laughed, and taking his arm they sauntered back. 

Monday came. The day go longed for and 
counted upon. Every box inthe theatre had 
been sold long sinee. No words were spoken 
but im reference to the evening. The ladies met 
and arranged most exquisite toilets; the gentle- 
men bought most superb bouquets; the jewel- 
lers’ shops were ransacked ; and even the grand 
duke and his whole train were to be present. 
Such a night had not shone over Florence for s 
hundred years ; and when at last the sunset gan 
was fired, and the stars breathed themselves out 
large and radiant, the air was as clear as ona 
mountain top. Even a street-sweeper’s song was 
sweet to-night, how sweet then must be the 
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weles of that singer, whose equal Maestro 
Morello swore Italy had never dreamed of. The 
street was blocked, up with carriages at an 
early hour, and only as each one disgorged its 
brilliant contents, could the next find room. 
Cartain sfter curtain of the boxes was drawn 
aside, and beauty after beauty flashed on the ac- 
customed gaze of others. The great chandeliers 
hung more like blazing concentrations of the 
eolar system than anything else, and crimson, 
gold and diamonds dazzled the bewildered sight. 
At last the grand duke and his courtiers thronged 
the royal boxes, and the orchestra burst forth in 
music. Though waiting with such eager impa- 
tience, the audience had sufficient appreciation to 
applaud the overture; that master piece of the 
mighty composer of the Miracle, and the great 
cartain quivered, parted and swept aside, as was 
then the custom. Of course they knew they 
should not see the new prima donna till the 
opening of the second act, and were quite pre- 
pared to «ee Madame Rets in her decade-old at- 
titudes, and hear her thin, cracked tones drawl, 
aad render immortal beauties of conception into 
dreary platitudes, but with solemn patience they 
eadured it, and only broke out in subdued hisses 
when the dissonance was more than usually un- 
bearable. How different the enthusiasm, false 
though it was, which she had inspired ten years 
before. The Marquis de Napoli and his friend 
Esporo, was in the box with Madame Avanez, 
and after scanning every group present, Esporo 
whispered his belief that La Nina was not any- 
where among them, of which remark Napoli took 
no notice, having already satisfied himself on the 
point some time before, and biting his lips and 
cursing the wretched performers, he became re- 
signed to fate, and waited for to-morrow when 
he might see her. 

At last the act was finished without one ap- 
plaud, and the curtain covered the stage again. 
The silence was breathless jn the interval, the 
suspense unbearable; ladies leaned forward; 
cheeks flushed vivid with expectation ; even the 
grand duke stood up uncovered, awaiting ; even 
the most indifferent person present felt his mous- 
tache and watched the curtain. It waved, separ- 
ated, rolled away. Onone side great dignitaries 
Sppeared seated, the other side was yet vacant ; 
from its distance advanced « group of snow-clad 
handmaidens, who, separating, disclosed the long 
vista of a purple porphyry and white marble col- 
onnade. They waited, the audience, they would 
testify nothing till they were sure. The orchestra 
played an adagio movement. A white hand ap- 
peared from behind the last colamn, a white foot, 
a long, black robe, and with a slow, flowing 
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motion, the prima donna assoluta seemed fairly 
to swim up the distance; from her parted lips 
seemed to sigh a sound like the far-off warble of 
the nightingale, which, as she drew nearer, swell- 
ed till like a mighty volume of melodious music 
it broke on the ear as a wave does on the shore, 
and clearly and sweetly with a solemn force, rose 
flight after flight, trembled like the wings of a 
bird far up in blue air, and died away among the 
clouds as if at the gate of heaven ; while standing 
fall before them, her soft, brown hair flowing over 
her black robe, lustrous gilded-brown eyes up- 
raised, perfectly moulded hands and arms crossed 
over her bosom, she awaited their jadgment. 

A moment, as if to regain the breath they had 
lost ia amazement and admiration, dead silence 
held, then, like thunder in the Apennines, the 
audience rose with one accord, shouted, applaud- 
ed, showered flowers and jewels, waved handker- 
chiefs, smiled, and for some time rendered it im- 
possible to proceed. Stooping, from among the 
collection, she took a single flower flung by the 
grand duke, which appeared to be a lily with the 
dew on it, but, as the weight instantly taught her, 
formed allof gems, and fastening it in her girdle, 
bowed and tarned away. 

“La Nina! La Nina!” cried the wonder-struck 
Napoli. 

She moved slowly to the right and made the 
marquis an obeisance with the most bewitching 
smile, who, thus singled out before the house, 
neither smiled nor blushed, but only bowing, 
looked steadfastly upon her. 

“Brown hair,” muttered Esporo, “flowing 
outline, dainty foot, La Nina herself!” 

“Be silent !” whispered the marqais, in a hol- 
low tone, while grasping his arm as if in an iron 
vice; Esporo winced and did as he was bid. 

With the same solemn pathos as it began, the 
scene ended, the trial was over, and Madame 
Retz again appeared, only to be hissed till ahe 
was joined by La Nina, who, covering her com- 
panion’s deficiency, lending her an ornament or 
two from her own abundant stock of expressions, 
and marvellously execating the most difficult and 
impossible things, as if she were only breathing, 
won the respect as much as the admiration of 
her hearers. The action proceeded and the last 
scene arrived. Behind a prison grate, resting 
her cheek on her hand, sat La Nina. The prison 
bells sent out heavy tollings, the voice of La 
Nina, deep and rich, mocked. their jangling, till, 
melting into a hymn, it clashed and chimed like 
an organ ; honey dripping from the rocks was 
not sweeter, and powerful and clear as it was in 
ita, deep tones, it fell as lightly and accordanily 
on the ear as the ringing of hollow, silver bells, 
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so exquisitely was it tempered. The cell filled 
with the officials of death, and still chanting, she 
paced out with thém. They botind her to the 
stake; already the torch was applied and litile 
flames leaped up around, while the house, com- 
pletely carried away, was utterly still, when the 
withes shrank and broke; the black robe fell 
down ; the white arms weré lifted up; shining 
wings unfolded themselves on her shoulders ; 
long, light drapery floated curlingly around her 
as she slowly rose above the stake, her voice 
echoing like reality the air with which she had 
first appeared. From fat above, two-angels fell 
as slowly down to meet her at last, encircling her 
in their arms, and calmly and beaatifully she 
floated up above the heavens, with her voice 
swelling and subsiding till it was lost in the up- 
per darkness of her flight, and only 4 silver echo 
died, with delicate reverberations, away in the 
height. So wrapt had the andfence been, with 
their eyes fixed on La Nins, that the stake and 
fagots with the painted flames and real torch 
had not received an instant’s attention, and the 
supernumeraries, whose business it was immedi- 
ately to quench the torch, were equally absorbed. 
Thus, when a mighty cry of ‘Fire! Fire! La 
Scala burns ’ went up, and the scaffolding and 
curtains were already wreathing in tiny flames, 
jadge of the terrific pane and confusion that en- 
sued. Some shouted shat the prima donna, who 
was still above, should be saved, a dozen young 
nobles indeed made the frantic éxertion, others 
only struggled to extricate themselves. Esporo 
Jeapt upon the stage and leapt back again, at an 
angry word from above, to the side of Madame 
Avanex, while Napoli rushed wildly forward and 
shouted her name. 

“JT am here, signor,” answered @ voice over- 
head, coolly, and looking up he saw her sitting 
on a beam round which she had tied a rope. 
He ran to mount where she was. 

“Tt is impossible,” she cried, “Retz has hid- 
den the ladders, I saw her. Hold this rope, sig- 
nor,” end she flung the other end down to him. 
He caught it, and instantly clasping it above in 
her little hands, she threw herself forward 
from the beam, swung a second, afd then slid 
down beside him, the skin of her hands remain- 
ing on the rope. Taking her in his arms, Napoli 
rushed from the place and gained the strect oy 
the stage door. Hardly had he done so, when he 
was waylaid by another person. 

“Whom hast thou?” questioned this last. 

“Fare thy ways,” returned Napoli, “ thy high- 
thess must not play the robber with thy subjects!” 

“Pat La Nina down.” 

“TI shall not be disloyal if I dare to disobey,” 
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atl Napoli strode onwards leaving thé duke Be- 
hind. At last she stood on her feet in the bail- 
cony of his palace. ‘. 

“ Why did La Nina conceal her identity frou 
her friend ?” he asked her, reproschfally, ami 
putting his hands on her shoulders with sfamgie 
familiarity, he held her there tll she answered 
him. 
“Tl masstro forbade,” she murmured. 

* And hast thou no will or strength of tile 
own?” 

“ As for my will, do not let it concern thée, 
my strength thou confessest, and beyoad these, 
I owe everything to Morello.” 

“Didst thon not love me, Florence, what we 
were together by the Arno ?” 

No answer. 

“IT know thou didet. Why then conceal itv? 
Why never blush, never sigh, never be weary, 
never kindle with my presence, or pale at my 
absence ?” 

«T, the singing girl, might never aspire to the 
Marquis de Napoli’s love.” 

“ But thou mightest! thou shalt. Thon hast 
it!” Still nothing more. ‘Dost thou love me, 
La Nina?” 

“Ay,” and che lifted her brown eyes treni- 
blingly towards him. Suddenly an arm, not his, 
encircled her, a form was between them, a dozen 
soldiers drew their swords before her; she was 
borne off struggling, by the duke and his guards 
before Napoli could lift his arm. Down the 
lawns and ont into the crowded streets they 
went, picking their way in the turmoil, lighted 
glaringly by the burning theatre, to the ducal 
palace. . 

Rest there, pretty dove, sweet singer!” said 
the dake, as they left her m a high, lattioed 
room, and wound down into the street again. 

She ran to the lattice, it was forty feet from 
the ground; there was bat one door, it was fast 
locked. No flags, no panels, nothing bnt this 
comfortable, matter-offact prison. She had 
counterfeited this once to-night, it came in the 
force of reality a little too soon. If all the dainty 
ladies, who had envied her triumph to-night, 
could bat see her now, where would their envy 
be? True, she remembered, there were very 
few who wonld refuse the fate now apparently 
thrust on herself. She tore violently at the lock 
and at last wrung her tender hands in despair. 

A clang of quick steps on the stairs becaine 
audible; a dozen heels im the hall; a bunch of 
keys rattled without the door, one after another 
was inserted, suddenly the lock yielded, a smal) 
band, masked and armed, entered, and she was 
again seized and borne off. 
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© Trust mo,” whispered Napoli. “I'pess for | She waited an instant, and then sald, “Iam — 
the duke. He was seen to leave Here two minutes | afraid of greatness. Even if all this is true, I do 


since, he is supposed to have retirned, and now 
to Be taking his prisoner to some securer place,” 
and they were again in thé thorough-fares. 

“ Halt there!” cried a stérn, harsh voice, and 
& short, unarmed man alone, confronted Napoli, 
thd Inid his hand on La Nina’s head. 

“Move on!” commanded the marquis. “ Stand 
aside, Maestro Morello !” 

“Nay,” pursued the little stranger. “My 
child, where art thom going? Why leavest thy 
loving master? Hast thou forgotten thine obli- 
gations, thy promise. Wilt thou break thy en- 
gagement at the theatre ?” 

“The theatre is destroyed,” said La Nina. 

“Miserable quibble! Tush ! there are a thou- 
sand other places till it is rebuilt. El Domo for 
one.” 

But she still clung closely to Napoli. 

“Thou wilt not? disgraceful girl! Then 
‘know that I force thee to leave him, and follow 
me, by the command of thy father !” 

““ My father ?” asked she, wonderingly, repeat- 
.ing his words with a frightened air, and looking 
quickly up. 

“ Ay, child, thy father! If thou never knewest 
of him before, know it now. Thine own father. 
Come!” 

She slid to her feet and followed him, leaving 
Napoli grinding his teeth at the sudden reprisals 
of the night, and the ill-luck that attended them. 
After an hour’s walk in silence, La Nina and 
Signor Morello found themselves within the 
Palazzo Fiorini. 

“ Now,” said she, “ you will tell me all this 
that you long since ought to have informed me 
of. Art thou my father 2?” 

“Nay, he isdead. Iam his agent. La Nina, 
thou art in thine own thought nanght but the 
singing girl of Fiesole. Yet listen. Fifteen 
years ago, a grand duke was our ruler here, 
whose equal earth never saw, whose superior 
heaven alone holds. He had one daughter five 
years old. One day, suddenly our dear lord died. 
The child disappeared, was said to have been 
drowned. Indeed the attempt, althongh suppos- 
ed at the time to have been successful, was frus- 
trated by some worthy peasants, whom we know, 
and she was preserved in secret albeit. The 
duke’s brother took the coronet and now 
rules. Her existence came to my knowledge; 
her voice was miraculous. I knew of no way to 
restore her to her rights other than to perfect her 
musical education. Florence! Grand Duchess of 
Hiesole ! I will bring thee to thy throne, but La 
Nina mast bide my time!” 


not desire it. Rather give me the quict years of 
happy, Christian life you have jast snatched me 
from 1” 

“The present duke is a tyrant,” safi Tl 
Maestro ; ‘he opposes the people, he slew thy 
father. Hast thon no wish to avenge him? no 
burning at thy heart to uplift these down-trodden 
races 1” 

A long time he thos hdrangued, setting the 
merits of the case before her, and promising her 
stores of greater happiness than she had ever dared 
wish for, and when at last he left her, La Nina 
was as determined to obtain her ducal crown and 
to redress the wrongs of her people, as any Jacobin 
alive could wish; and in order to accomplish 
this, was still to continue as the prima donna at 
another theatre under Signor Morello’s manage- 
ment, and her appearance there was shortly 
announced. 

Meantime the Count Eeporo was sitting at the 
feet of Madame Arvanez in a consultation more 
barbarous than amorous. It will be safficient to 
give the end at which they arrived. 

“ See!” said madame, “ how Napoli loves her ! 
how he starts and flushes. It must never be. 
We cannot lose him so. What will become of 
our faro tables, our banks, our billiards? It 
must never be !”” 

“T cannot forget,” muttered Esporo, “ his un- 
spoken rebukes to me. His hauteur and over 
bearing lordliness, nor his insolence. By heay- 
en, I can endure no rival! - Yes, let the re- 
yenge be quick and deadly !” 

“She sings again Thursday at the Domo. 
We will be there. Do you bring me, when you 
come, the two bunches of violets. At the last 
moment, I will impregnate one with the drugs ; 
that one she shall smell, Rets will make sure of 
that; the other I retain. She will die, as others 
have died before her !” 

“T shall not fail!” and he did not. 

When the promised Thursday arrived, the 
fame scene, even if not a more eager one, of im- 
patience and admiration was enacted, and when 
the noble music of Iphigenie had been rolled off 
with the classic elegance that only a pupil of 
Cimeriso could attain, as they all declared, the 
Signora Florence was called before the curtain. 
She obeyed the call, but attired in so superb and 
singular s costume, as to excite the astonishment 
and admiration of all; but before her appear- 
ance it will be necessary to relate a scene of & 
minor melodrama that passed in the presence of 
Madame Avenez. 

The Marquis de Napoli had stood half hidden 
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behind the drapery of his own box, and now, 
leaning slightly forward looked round the house. 
His gaze turned upon Madame Avanes and Es- 
poro in the box opposite. He saw, as he stood, 
that madame held a bonquet a little lower than 
the public view, and from a tiny, perforated cas- 
ket of gold was saturating the beautiful blossoms 
with what Napoli did not doubt was deadly poison. 
When Esporo had bought the two bunches that 
morning, the marquis had accompanied him, 
and in the freak of the moment, had bought asim- 
ilar one, which he now held. Knowing it would 
be useless to endeavor to warn the prima donna, 
he lost not 2 moment in seeking the box of Mad- 
ame Avanez, and saluting that lady just an in- 
stant before La Nina appeared before the curtain, 
in her dazzling apparel, and gracefully leading 
Retz to share the applause. The poisoned bou- 
quet lay on the cushion before Madame Avanez, 
and as the marquis apologized for passing before 
her vision that he might gain the station at her 
left, he most adroitly, and entirely unperceived, 
substituted his own in its place and dropped that 
upon the floor. Madame Avanez’s face was 
feverish and ber eyes blazing, as rising with her 
cavaliers, she joined in the acclamations of the 
house ; Esporo’s countenance expressing a bitter 
hate joined to a sarcastic sense of power ; and a 
triumphant smile playing round the lips of the 
Marquis de Napoli. 

Bending forward Madame Avanes uttered a 
laugh so peculiar as to be quite audible and to 
catch the attention of Retz. This done, she lift- 
ed her hand and.tossed the bouquet to the stage. 
Catching it ere it fell, Madame Retz, smiling and 
throwing back her head, presented it to the un- 
suspecting singer, who gaily smelled it, and bow- 
edto the donor. Madame Avanez had expected 
to see the ghastly rigidity of a corpse ; here were 
smiles and life. She stared immovably at the 
stage a minute, then glanced at Esporo and sank 
back in her seat. Napoli stooped and picked 
the poisoned violets from the floor. 

“ Madame,” said he, bowing and holding them 
out at arm’s length, “I must beg forgiveness for 
the substitution of my own flowers in the place 
of yours. La Signora Florence did not use the 
bouquet you intended for her. May I dare pre- 
scribe it for yoursolf?” and placing it on the 
cushion where he found it, he left the box. 

Whether overcome by rage and terror, or by 
the already penetrating aroma of the subtle drags, 
Madame Avanez fainted; and upon being car- 
Tied into the open air which quickly revived her, 
‘Was never again seen in Fiesole. Esporo retarn- 
4 to the theatre. The disposition of affairs had 


undergone a slight change during his absence, 
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but had an earthquake rolled at his feet, he could 
not have been more overwhelmed. On the front 
of the stage stood La Nina, as he saw her before 
in flowing robe and train of white satin and green 
Genoa velvet. On her head was a magnificent 
crown. True she was thus arrayed, and as he 
thought singularly, before he went out;. six 
giants of the royal guard stood behind her; the 
little maestro, with the lord chancellor of the 
duchy were rather in advance, and the Marquis 
de Napoli, holding her hand, was by her side. 
Betz and the other myrmidons had vanished. 
An expression of joy and amazement was on the 
countenances of the thousands who thronged the 
place, and the grand duke was standing in his 
half-deserted box, purple with rage and trembling. 
The little maeatro’s voice rang like a trumpet as 
he rehearsed the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted, with a particularity 
impossible of admitting a doubt, and called up 
witness after witness. At last the duke seemed 
able to command his voice and a word sprang to 
his lips. 

“It is naught,” he roared. “ Where are my 
guards Seize the liars! the impostors !” 

But the cunning little maestro, too well used 
to deploying his theatrical forces, and to obtsin- 
ing a thousand things by stratagem alone, had 
not left a single guard free to obey the duake’s 
command. 

“Is this naught, thou usurper ?” cried Morello; 
and taking from the hand of La Nina a scroll of 
parchment, he unrolled, displayed and read a 
mandate from the pope, sealed with the golden 
bull, and declaring Florence the rightful and 
only ruler, Grand Duchess of Fiesole. 

The grand duke bent forward, white, where 
just now he was purple, a red stream flowing 
from his lips ; his demoniacal passions had slain 
him, and apoplexy had taken off its victim. He 
was dead. 

“My people!” said Florence, no longer La 
Nina, advancing a step with Napoli, while the 
others) fell back, “although my father was your 
duke, not without your own will and clection 
will I take his place.” And all the assembly 
hurraed, and the words were taken up by the 
surging populace without, who had already 
heard the intelligence. 

“Long live our prima donna! Long live 
Florence, Arch-Duchess of Fiesole !” 

Thus it came that the nightingale sitting on an 
olive spray, together with the noble arms of the 
Napoli, were quartered on the escutcheon of the 
oldest and greatest of Italian honses. 


is founded on the principle that all 
riches have limits, 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 





My heart is thrilled with tender joy, 
‘Which nothing now can mar, 

Comm aning with its love-born thoughts— 
Moet blessed thoughts they are; 

Yor she Is near, my soul's first love, 
Its heavenward guiding star. 


She’s modest as the violet, 
And gentle as the dove; 
Her noble mind and sympathies, 
Her trust, her trath, her love, 
Her patience and humility 
A beanteous soul do prove. 


Her name's the first in memory’s book, 
And ay, "twill be the last, 

Her love-smile gilds the present time, 
It sanctified the past, 

And round my way its influence 
Forever will be cast. 


And I have seen her dear eyes weep, 
Blest privilege of mine; 

I kissed her falling tears away, 
The while my arms would twine 

Around her neck in mute caress, 
Our love seemed half divine. 


I gase upon the asure skies, 
‘That vell the heavenly goal, 

And look into her sweet blue eyes, 
‘They half reveal her soul; 

Her God he sees the inner light, 
The beaaty of the whole. 


My heart is filled with holy joy, 
‘No clouds its hopes o'ercast, 
In fancy’s eye the future glows, 
In memory’s the past; 
‘While she is near, my mother dear, 
My first love and my last. 
ee 


THE HEART’S RESOLVE, 





BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAX. 





On the banks of tho beautiful Clyde was the 
home of Jeanie Grahame; the sole idol of aged 
parents and the pride of the entire hamlet, In 
all Scotland, the eye could not have sought a 
more lovely resting-place than upon the charm- 
ing Scottish hut, whose latticed windows were 
nearly screened from observation by the thick- 
spreading ivy, overrunning in many places the 
low flat roof. 

Bat in truth, the loveliest feature of our High- 
land picture was none other than Jeanie herself. 
Her eyes of liquid blue contrasted most beanti- 
fally with her own rose-tinted complexion and 
wealth of golden ringlets. Arrayed in a closely- 
fitting kirtle of blue, which served only to set off 
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ta advantage her somewhat slight and girlish 
figure, one might have thought her the noble de- 
scendant of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
rather than the humble peasant girl she was. 

On the opposite bank of the river rose to 
sight the old ancestral castle of the once illustri- 
ous Montaine family, But two members of that 
distinguished line of royalists now survived ; 
the young Lord of Montaine, who had seen 
some twenty-five summers, and his sister, Lady 
Montaine, some two or three years his junior. 
A most imposing appearance this fine old castle 
presented by moonlight, with its gloomy luokmg 
front of massive granite, and its spacious court- 
yard. Then, too, it was situated far distant 
from any other royal residence of the kind, and 
being on a slight elevation of land, leading up 
from the river, it seamed likea giant tower frown- 
ing upon the low and vine-clad huts of the sur- 
rounding peasantry. 

The parents of Jeanie Grahame were the ten- 
ants of the Lord Montaine ; and they of course 
looked up to their land-holder with the same awe 
and reverence that the meanest subject of roy- 
alty looks up to its Supreme Ruler. As for the 
young lord, but little that is commendable can 
be said of him, save that by his generosity and 
good humor he had won the hearts of a greater 
part of his tenants. During the winter season, 
he spent most of his time in Edinburgh, where 
he indulged in a continual round of gaiety and 
dissipation, so that for at least six months of 
the year, his sister was left sole mistress of the 
ancestral abode. This lady was exceedingly ar 
istocratic, and prided herself greatly upon her 
noble birth and family; and there was about her 
manner a degree of haughtiness and reserve 
which chilled even the, warm heart of “ fair 
Jeanie” (as the peasantry termed her) whenever 
she was sent, as was frequently the case, on an 
errand to the castle. 

At the time of which I write, Jeanie had just 
entered upon her eighteenth year, and though 
merry and blithesome as a lark, she was never 
mirthfal to excess ; and there was something in 
the high brow and finely chiselled mouth which 
bespoke firmness and determination far beyond 
her years. 

I have said that Jeanic was the idol of her 
parents; and well might that aged pair have 
cherished her tenderly, for death, that untimely 
destroyer, had snatched from their grasp child 
after child, until none but little Jeanie was left 
tothem. She was so kind and gentle—an ever 
ministering angel to their wants and comfort— 
that one who did but once look upon her could 
not fail to love her. In short, she was ever a 
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general favorite with both old and young; and 
if the Scottish lasses sometimes envied her the 
beauty she possessed, and the admiration she 
excited from the other sex, they could not but 
feel within their hearts that it was all richly 
deserved. 

Bat of the crowd of admirers that followed in 
her train, there was but one on whom the fair 
maiden bestowed more than ordinary marks of 
favor. And this was Donald McAlland, the son 
of « near neighbor, and likewise one of the ten- 
antry. To many this unassuming youth would 
have offered bat slight attraction, for he was not 
rich, nor even well-to-do, in the world’s goods 
and chattels; nor was be particularly fair in 


Many wondcred what there was in him Jeanie 
saw and admired ; and there was some jealousy 
‘manifested by the Scottish lads when on any lit- 
tle festive xccasion, at which Jeanie was always 
the acknowledged belle, she permitted him to be 
her chevulier and escort. The parents on both 
sides could not fail to notice the daily growing 
‘intimacy of the youthful pair, which was fast 
ripening into love. And I need not say that for 
a time the matter was highly approved of by the 
old people. 

There were times, however, when Mrs. Gra- 
hame would say with a sigh, as she beheld the 
youthful pair strolling arm-in-arm through the 
fields, “It’s a pity Jeanie was not born a queen” 
—to ambitious is a mother’s love! And then 
she too would wonder that one who had ever 
been idolized and cherished from her earliest in- 
fancy could look with favor upon one who seem- 
ed #0 much her inferior. : 

She did not know that Jeanie had discovered 
beauty far beneath the surface which her eye had 
failed to discern. Yes, Donald was the happy 
possessor of 2s noble a soul and as manly a 
heart as were ever implanted in the breast of 
mankind! And Jeante loved him for his sound 
mind, his generous heart and noble energy of 
purpose, rather than for any outward charm he 
possessed. He did not flatter or seek to dazzle 
her eyes with the sordid gold of the world ; for 
of wealth he had but little—and of flattery, still 
less. No, it was for himself alone that she lav- 
ished apon him her sweetest smiles, and taned 
her heart in harmony with his. , 

And Donald, plain and honest heart, the envy 
of his sex, and the fortunate possessor of Jeanie’s 
best affections, how did he love her? With the 
whole strength of his noble nature; he worship- 
ped her as the pagan does the saint, in sculp- 
tared niches. Yes, she alone was the god of his 
dolatry. And yet in her presence he could not 
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but feel reserve at times, for it ecemed to him 
that she was lifted far above him in all that wa 
beautiful and truthful; his superior in intellex 
and mind as well as in person. The days and 
weeks passed swiftly by to those two lovin 
hearts; for as yet no cloud had imterposed » 
darken with its shadow the sunshine of ther 
happy hearts. 


It was quite early in the fall when the cr 
riage of Lady Montaine drew up before the haz 
ble cot of Robert Grahame. All were nots 
little surprised at seeing so unexpected a visixe, 
who hastily descended from the carriage and 
prepared to enter the house. Old Mrs. Gr 
hame dropped her knitting and hastened to opez 
the door, for she knew that it must be some im- 
portant matter that coald thas call abroad te 
lady of Montaine Castle at so early an hoar 2 
the morning ; for when the young lord was bom, 
he was ever wont to come himself om affairs 
business. 

With an air of aristocratic dignity, she coldly 
took the proffered chair from which Jeanie bed 
just risen, and proceeded at once to commet- 
cate her errand. 

“T have come, Mre. Grahame,” she said, “w 
obtain the loan of your daughter for my drest 
ing-maid and companion. Unexpected busines 
has called my brother to the city much earter 
than usual ; and as he intends passing the winsr 
in town, as is his custom, I am determined never 
again to pass 60 lonely a winter as that of la 
year. The castle is eo large and gloomy thu 
without the aid of society it is enough to git 
one @ settled melancholy, if not to make them a 
confirmed misanthrope.” 

“Has the young lord gone so soon ?” asked 
Jeanie. “ Why, it was but yester-morn tha J 
saw him talking with my father near the bridge 
which spans the river.” 

“Yes, and it is to my brother’s suggestios 
that you owe the honor of this visit,” said the 
lady, with a toss of her fine oval head. “He 
has eulogized so much the beauty and charms of 
Jeanie Grahame that I have thought best to 
make you the above proposition.” 

Jeanie blushed deeply at the cold flattery of 
the last remark, and a shade of anxiousnes 
passed over her face as she awaited her mother’s 
teply to the proffered offer. 

“For how long a time would you require her 
services?” asked Mrs. Grahame ; “for she is 
very dear to us, and is the sunlight of our home.” 

“TI should like, if possible, to have her come 
at once, and remain during the winter months, if 
agreeable to herself,” she said. 
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“I will go, but with one condition,” said the 
zirl; ‘‘ which is, that I may be allowed to return 
home at nightfall; for it would grieve my heart 
to feel that I was entirely isolated from my dear 
parents, and shut up, as it were, in the depths of 
yonder dreary castle.” 6. 

Just then she caught her mother’s reproachfal 
glance, and feeling that she had spoken too hast- 
ily, she said, with a low curtsy, as Lady Mon- 
taine rose to depart: 

“I will consider the matter, and bring you 
word on the morrow.” 

It was of course a source of regret to Jeanie 
to leave parents and home ; for it was the first 
time that she had ever thought of absenting her- 
self from them, even for a single day. And then, 
too, she would be deprived of Donald’s sweet 
society, in a great degree ; but she could in part 
compromise the matter if the favor of returning 
homae at night should be allowed her. And so 
after mach thoaght and long talking upon the 
subject, it was decided that Jeanie should go to 
the castle in the onpacity of lady’s maid. 

The morrow found Jeanie at the castle gate; 
not in her usual high spirits, however, for she 
dreaded the thought of seclusion within its pil- 
lared halls aad Gothic chambers, into which the 
san’s rays seemed never to penetrate. The Lady 
Montaine received her with more that customary 
graciouseess ; and her proposal of returning 
home nightly was willingly acceded to by her. 

Donald, too, fe not a litle downhearted at 
the idea of even so trivial a separation from his 
heart’s idol. But Jeanie playfully bantered him 
upon his lack of gaiety, and bade him not wear 
30 long and puritanical a face on the occasion of 
her going so short.a distance, and for so short a 
season. 

“What would yon say, Donald, if the broad 
ocean were to separate us,” she said, “instead of 
the river banks? Then indeed might each heart 
have cause for grief.” 

Alas! she litte knew then that those words, 
30 thoughtlessly spoken, were prophetic of what 
the foture was seen to bring forth. 

Jeanie Grahame was soon established in her 
new. quarters, and as she had determined to make 
the best of her condition for the time being, she 
soon entered wpom her duties with earnestness 
and gest. 

After all, there was much within that old 
beilding which well accorded with her tastes and 
footings; for Jeanic was at times not a little 
thonghtfal, and she often loved to indulge hereelf 
ia day-dreams of the olden times when “brave 

kaights end fair ladies” mingled with pleasure 


in the animated sports of the chase, and the teo 
often dangerons joust or tournament. 

Her time was spent mainly in the bondoir and. 
apartments of her mistress, who being somewhat 
fond of retirement, was never so happy and con- 
tented as when listening to the glowing elo-. 
quence of Jeanie’s words, as clearly and beauti- 
fally she read alond to her the thrilling romances 
of the olden time ; or poured forth in one con- 
tinual burst of melody the. Scottish ballads of. 
the immortal Burns. She saw bat little compe- 
ny at the castle; for as the wiater crept on, the 
city friends began to fall off; and if perchance 
az occasional visit was made by a friend, the re- 
ception was always attended with so much form- 
ality and ceremony that Jeanie had no desire to 
become a participant in its cold. enjoyments. As 
the severity of the weather mcreased, Jeanie 
found it impossible to make such frequent visite 
to her home, and with the sweet society of her 
books and flowers, and the daily correspondence 
of Donald, she became quite content and happy 
in the once gloomy old castle. 

The Lady Montaine herself became conscions 
of a growing attachment for the fair maiden, 
whose society and intercourse had become so in- 
dispensable to her happiness. But it was evi- 
dent to Jeanie that there were still certain bounds 
of propriety and etiquette which even then she 
might not overstep; for there was at times a 
chilling and freezing reserve manifest in the pres- 
ence of her mistress, which seemed to cheek and 
restrain for the time any sudden gush or burss 
of feeling which her leving nature might betray 
or exhibit. 

It was carly on one cold, frosty morning in 
December, while performing her lady’s toilet, 
that the perter handed to Jeanie a slip of paper, 
on which was written in a hurried hand the fol- 
lowing words : 


“Come down to the conrt-yard, my own dear : 
Jeanie ; for I have sad news to eoauteantente: 
“Donarp.” 


Hastily excusing herself, she descended with.» 
beating heart and trembling limbs to the court- 
yard; for as she had not been home for more 
than a week, she was fearful that something had 
transpired there, the disclosure of which was en- 
trusted to Donald’s care. 

Her first glance atthe anxibus and troubled 
countenaace of her lover only served to confirm 
her fears. In vain she tried to speak, but her 
very tongue seemed cleaving to her mouth. 
With a sudden effort she gasped “My mother!’ 
and but for the strong and manly arm of Don- 
aki she would bave fallen powerless to the eerth. 
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: “Calm yourself,” said the devoted youth, as 
trembling and agitated he folded her to his 
breast. ‘ All—all is well at home!” 

These words seemed to revive her instantane- 
ously, and placing in her hands a newly opened 
letter, Donald bade her a hasty adieu; for he 
could not bear to witness. the effect which the 
words there penned would have upon his loved 
Jeanie. Already he felt his heart-strings giving 
way, and quickly he turned from the spot. 

Quickly those eyes of deepest blue scanned 
the burning lines before her, which were from a 
rich uncle of Donald’s—a Scotch quaker, who 
had long since emigrated to the New World, 
and was at that time a resident of Philadelphia. 
Having eccumulated an immense fortune by 
great industry and thrift in the mercantile trade 
of that city, he proposed to relinquish his busi- 
mess to his favorite nephew, Donald. And as he 
was « steadfast bachelor of long standing, he 
would of course become his sole heir at his 
death ; for he had no near relatives in the New 
World. ‘ 

For a few moments Jeanie stood like one trans- 
fixed to the spot; then carefully folding the let- 
ter and placing it in her breast, she ascended to 
her lady’s dressing-room, apparently as com- 
posed as if nothing unusual had occurred. But 
when once escaped from the society of her mis- 
tress, she threw herself upon her couch and wept 
Ditter tears at the thought of entire separation 
from her lover. And then hope would regain 
the mastery in her heart; for surely Donald 

could not think fora moment of leaving home 
and her for so uncertain and hazardous an ad- 
venture, and at such an unpropitious season of 
the year, when old ocean seemed ever frowning 
upon the traveller, and tossed the ship upon its 
surface madly about, as if it were but a mere 
bauble in the air. 

That evening Jeanie despatched a note to 
Donald, for him to meet her at her father’s 
home; which interview was willingly granted. 
It now became Donald’s turn to straggle with 
self, and keep up his hitherto unfailing courage. 

“Jeanie,” he said, with composure, “I have 
not decided upon the course to pursue, without 
having first given the matter serious and weighty 
consideration. “Tis true I may not tell you how 
much and deeply I shall regret leaving those dear 
parents of whom I have so long been the stay 
and comfort, and whose days seem fast waning ; 
but I am satisfied that it is my duty to go, though 
my heart be crushed and my spirits bowed down 
at the thought of leaving all that is dearest on 
earth behind me. I am poor, and have parents 
dependent upon me for their daily support and 
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maintenance; shall I then, my own Jeanie, let 
pass unheeded so bright an opening as that which 
the fature spreads before me ?”’ 

He paused for a reply; but as he got none, he 
continued : | 

“If I stay here, I may not hope even for | 
wealth ; for living under such a system of gov- 
ernment, I see not how I can ever rise to be oth 
er than the servile tool of the proud and weakby 
landholder. No, Jeanie, I will go to America,” 
and his eye flashed strong determination as he 
spoke ; “there I will toil until death, if it must 
be, to secure for you, my betrothed, a home of 
affluence and ease, and a station in society be 
fitting your pure and intellectual soul. There 
no one will deem the besntiful and accomplished 
wife of Donald McAllan the once lowly peasamt 
girl—the serving-maid of the haughty Lady 
Montaine.” And the excited youth spoke with 
a tone of dignity more fitting a king than a serf 

“Go, then,” said Jeanie, smiling through ber 
tears, ‘and may God’s blessing follow and pros 
per you ; for your pleading eloquence has changed 
my heart, and I can meekly bear my portion of 
the sacrifice which must indeed be made.” 

“Since duty prompts, the sooner you leave, 
Donald, the better it will be for both,’’ she said, 
as with a kiss of sacred love upon her pale brow, 
the youthful’lover bade her “good night ” at the 
castle gate. “You remember, Donald, my idle 
words a few weeks since—‘ what if oceans divide 
us, instead of the river banks f?” 

“T do. Alas! how strangely true and pro- 
phetic !” he said, as he turned to retrace his steps 
homeward. 

The time for Donald’s departare was soon fix- 
ed; and with many pledges of eternal fidelity the 
lovers parted for months—years—perchance for- 
ever! 

‘Time flew by, and with the approach of spring, 
Jeanie anticipated with joy her coming release, 
but still the Lady Montaine held her prisoner. 
So very essential had she become to her natar- 
ally dull household that she had half a mind to 
adopt her as her own child ; or rather make her 
the protege of the high-born and wealthy mis- 
tress of Montaine Castle; but to this she knew 
the aged parents would never consent, while 
living. 4 

“My brother will soon be here,” said Lady 
Montaine, one morning, entering her bondoir, 
and addressing Jeanie, who was busily engaged 
upon a piece of delicate needlework ; “for here 
is his letter, which says ‘you may expect me im 
two weeks ; when I expect to see my sweet little 
Jeanie duly installed as one of the household.’” 

At these words Jeanie Grahame’s blood boiled 
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within her. How dare he call her so familiarly 
hie “ sweet little Jeaniet” “No,” thought she, 
«I will no longer stay at the castle to be made 
the subject of his rude jesta and undue familiari- 
ty.” And then she told the Lady Montaine of 
her anxiety to return home, so long had she 
Deen absent. To this the lady would not hear 
at first, but Jeanie’s strong will triumphed ; and 
she made her preparations to return home within 
the space of ten days. 

“ Thus,” thought she, “I will elade his grasp, 
heartless fop as he is!” For rumor had brought 
strange reports of the young lord’s extravagance 
at the capital, as well, too, of his entire lack of 
morality. 

On the morning previous to Jeanie Grahame’s 
proposed departure for home, she arose very ear- 
ly ; for she wished, as it were, to take farewell of 
all'the scenes, both m nature and art, whieh for 
the last few months had been so dear to her 
heart. After passing through the conservatory, 
where even the flowers reposed with folded pet- 
als and drooping heads, as if not yet awakened 
from their sleep, she passed out into the spacious 


court-yard, where all was still and silent ; for at | 


that early hour not one of the inmates of the 
castle were stirring. She had but just gained the 
centre of the court-yard, when the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels arrested her attention, and ere 
she could divine their import, a loud knock at 
the gate startled the porter from his slambers in 
the lodge. In one moment the master and lord 
of Montaine Castle stood before her. 

Approaching her quickly, he said, “‘ Thus do 
I kiss the dew from off thy leaves, sweet flower,” 
as bending low, he placed upon her damask check 
a rude kiss. 

“Sir!” said Jeanie, drawing up her graceful 
form to its utmost height, “your boldness is 
upardonable.” 

“ My dear Jeanie,” he said, very sarcgstically, 
“words cannot express the joy of this unexpect- 
ed morning surprise and welcome.” 

“You flatter yourself greatly, Lord Montaine, 
if you think my appearance in the court-yard 
was otherwise than accidental,” said Jeanie, 
coldly ; “for I believe your sister did not expect 
you for some days yet.” 

“TI doubt it not,” the young lord said, ina 
most gracious tone; “but really, I am very 
happy at the thought of having such a bright 
and charming companion as yourself to help be- 
guile the dull monotony of rural life. But lay- 
ing aside all flattery, Jeanie, I must tell you that 
Thave not seen in all Edinburgh so fair a face 
and fine a form as yours.” 

“T assure you, Lord Montaine, that your heart- 
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less flattery is quite uncalled for and unheeded, 
as I trust that the morrow’s setting san will find 
me re-established and once again in my own 
home.” 

“Not so soon, my little maid!” said the im- 
perturbable lord, following the maiden into the 
hall. 

“YT will at once arouse your sister,” said the 
now provoked and insulted Jeanie, as she sprang 
up the broad stairway. ‘She will doubtless give 
you a most cordial welcome.” 

The following day Jeanie prepared for her re- 
turn home; and although her mistress was still 
uriwilting to part with so cheerful a companion, 
no inducement that was offered could make her 
remain longer. As she was about to depart, the 
young lord stepped forth, and, politely handing 
her into the coach, begged leave to accompany 
her home; but with a haughty bow, she declined 
his kindly offer. 

Never were parents so happy as old Mr. and 
Mrs. Grahame were at their child’s return ; and 
never seemed that lovely home one half so bright 
and besutifal to Jeanie’s admiring eyes as on the 
morning after her arrival. Bright and beautiful 
seemed the dawning future to that young heart; 
for she had received a letter from Donald, aseur- 
ing her of his safe arrival and the brilliant pros- 
pects in store for him. 

She was skilfully engaged in twining a wreath 
of laurels, interspersed with fine white flowers, 
and warbling with her bird-like throat that sweet- 
est of Scottish songs, “ Mary of Argyle,” when 
a gentle rap at the door announced the presence 
of a visitor. She lifted the latch, and started as 
she again beheld Lord Montaine ; but he, with s 
low bow, respectfully asked for Mrs. Grahame— 
though, in trath, Jeanie herself was the magnet 
which had drawn him to that humble hut. She, 
glad of a chance to escape, quickly ran to call 
her mother; nor did she again uppear until after 
the young lord had taken his departure. 

Day after day was the lord of Montaine Cas- 
tle a visitor at the hut of Robert Grahame, and 
in looks and actions strove to win the heart of 
the beautiful maid to himself. The rarest of 
flowers were daily sent her from the conservato- 
ry, and fair jewels were his proffered gifts, think- 
ing thereby to dazzle and attract hereye. But 
to all his protestations of love she turned a deaf 
ear, mach to the annoyance of her mother, who 
felt not a little vexed at her entire refusal of his 
suit. In vain she told the lord that her heart 
and hand were long since given to another ; and 
not even the wealth of the mines of Golconda 
could cause her to relinquish her deep and holy 
love for Donald. - 
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“ Ont of sight, out of mind,” he would say to 
her; “and if prosperous, Donald would more 
likely forget his old love, and take to himeelf a 
bride of high birth and station in America ; and 
then, when it was too late—she deserted and re- 
jected—wonuld regret having refased his noble 
offer.” 

Thus to accuse Donald of such injustice and 
exnelty was more than Jeanie’s sensitive nature 
could bear; and with the well-aimed arrow still 
rankling in her breast, she bade him leave her 
presence forevermore, nor seek to taunt her with 
his insolent proposals. 

Of Lord Montaine’s offer and constant ad- 
dresses, Jeanie informed her lover in her letters 
te him ; and but for the implicit faith and eonfi- 
dence which Donald reposed in Jeanie, he would 
have had much cause for alarm. 

A year passed by, and still the Lord Montaine 
lingered in his castle, and not even the amuse- 
niente of Edinburgh could offer him any attrac- 
tion. ’Tis true he loved the beautiful Scottish 
maid with all the ardor and affection of which 
his soul was capable; but it availed nothing! 
‘Wealth and position could not buy the heart and 
hand of the constant and faithful Jeanie. 

Vainly her mother strove to coax and induce 
her daughter to yield her consent to marry the 
young lord, as she placed before her eyes the 
heavy silks and jeweled caskets, which were tho 
unnoticed gifts of Lord Montaine. But a0! the 
jewels of her heart far outrivalled in purity and 
beauty the snowy pearls within tho silver casket. 

“Take them and him forever from my sight!” 
she cried ; “for nought on earth can dissuade me 
feom my purpose—to marry Donald!” 

Ah! woman’s faith, more greatly art thou to 
be desired than all the wealth of India, or the 
gems of the ocean depths ! 

Two years from the time that Donald left 
bome and native land, his feet preesed once 
again the shores of his much-loved Scotland. 
Towards the home of his birth the young man 
firat directed his steps; and there an unexpected 
surprise awaited him, for Jeanie had known of 
his coming, and had kindly gone over to assist 
Mrs. McAllan in arranging some little luxuries 
fer the comfort of the traveller. And there she 
was, the same dear Jeanie as.of old, save that 
time bad only served to ripen and mature those 
charms of person which were but the external 
covering of greater beauty within. 3 

Now that Donald had indeed prospered, snd 
was become the sole heir of his uncle’s extensive 
property (whose decease took place a year after 
Bonald left for America), the old folks could 
Rot of course do otherwise than give their cea- 
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sent to the speedy union of the dvoted pair. 
At the end of one: shortwéek the'rustic charch 
of the little hamlet was the scepe of a lovely 
and imposing ceremony—the union of Domald 
and Jeanie. 

Beautiful looked the bride in-her snowy moke 
of muslin, and her veil of delicate lace falling 
about her like a fine mist, fastened upon her 
golden caris only by a wreath of myrde. And 
‘Lord Montaine was there to eengratulste the fon - 
happy bride; for deeply as he had felt the ating 
of her refasal, still be could not find in his heart 
to dislike Jeanie—though, it must be said, he 
envied not a litte Donald MeAlian his lovely 
prize. And even Lady Montaine seemed to have 
lost somewhat of her native coldness in the warm 
and heastfelt pressure ef the hand she gave se: 
Jeanie. 

It was Donald’s intention to have taken the 
parents of both himself and Jeanie to Ameries 
with them; but old Mr. and Mrs. Grahame de- 
clared themselves much too old to undertake ao 
long a journey tothe New World; for, to their 
‘weak and dimmed eyes, heaven seemed neaver 
to the view! So Donald was to provide for 
them « more comfortable home in their own 
loved Scotland. ‘ 

The happy wedding party, consisting of Boa- 
ald and his eharming bride, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. McAHgn, the aged parents ef the 
former, were soon on their way to the city of 
Philadelphia, where a. beautiful homo was await- 
ing them, resplendent with all the luxury that 
wealth could procare, and over which the besuti- 
fal Jeanic McAllan is now the presiding genins.. 





THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 


Two leners had their crops of peas killed 
by the > cone of: soon " whe had ati 
greatly and ml at his loss, visit is 
Feighbor tom time after, was astonished © a0 
another fine crop growing, and inquired how it 
could be. 
“ These are what I sewed while you were fret- 
ting,” was the reply. 

“Why, don’t you ever fret ?” 

“Yes, but I put it off till I have repaired the 
mischief.” : 

“Why, then, there’s no need to fret at all.” 

“ True, that’s the reason I put it off.” —Sater- 
day Evening Pest. 

+ 20a 
; oeeune Se ae, courtesy, go 

uine politeness, is the of ing of good nature 
and a kind heart. It is as far removed from the 
artificial stateliness of fops and coxcombs, as the 
sun is from swagger and bluster; as far removed 
from arrogance and overbearing authority, as } 
the centre of the globe from its scireuaarcoe 
A true gentleman is a true man, no matter 
hie father was. 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 


MARY. 





BY RT. ROERTON. 


Hard by « rippling fountain, where the waters love to play, 
‘Where the fairest flowers that blossom are opening thro’ 


the day, 

In 8 vine-clad cottage dwells sweet, laaghing, bright-eyed 
May. 

O, I wish that you could see her, with her step so light 
and airy; 

For I know that you would love her, she is such a win- 
some fiiry; 

Bemetimes we cail her darling May, and sometimes oar, 
sweet Mary. 

Could you seek the vine-clad cottage at the starry evening 
hour, 

‘When. the tiny dew-gems glisten on each weary, drooping 
flower, 

‘You would see sweet Mary kneeling in her own deer faror- 
ite bower. 

Sheuki you ses her in the morning, in het robe of purest 
white, 

With a few sweet wild flowers woven mid her tresses long 
and bright, 

You would long to call her darting, and whisper your 
delight. 


She's no stranger to carestes nor affection 's beaming smile, 

May the brightest angels guard her, for she is a petted 
obild; 

Loving, smiling, and caressing, may she never dream of 
guile. 


roc > 
MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 





BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 





Goop Mrs. Harrison had sean “better days ;” 
she had moved in the “best society ;” her hus- 
band had been rich; and she, as the wife of a 
rich man, had been thought a good deal of by 
others—and, it-must be owned, by herself, too. 
But one day Mr. Harrison died, and, as is not 
unusually the case, it was ascertained that he 
was not as rich as had been expected. He had 
lived well, and had he not died, it is probable he 
would have continued to live well, by means 

“best known to himeelf; but his decease was a 
most unfortunate thing for his family in a pecu 
niary point of view. 

To be sure, Mrs. Harrison had a little prop- 
erty of her own; but then she could not live as 
she had lived; she could not keep her carriage, 
nor her half-dozen servants ; she could not keep 
up the grand establishment she had been keep- 
ing; she could not entertain company every 
day, could not set her table with all the luxuries 
of the season, nor indulge herself and daughter 
in.all those little extravagances and follies which 


womten so delight in ;~-in fine, she could not live | 
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on a thousand a year as she had been Hving- on 
six or eight thousand. 

Tt was hard for a proud, high-spirited woman 
like Mrs. Harrison to economize and retrench in 
the face and eyes of the fashionable world in 
which she had once moved with such a keen rel- 
ish of its delights. How could she ever consent 
to see her daughter eclipsed by the proud Misses 
Carr, or herself looked down upon by the super- 
ciliouws Mrs. Dunn! So Mrs. Harrison, after her 
husband's death, bought a pretty house, situated 
in a small town of an adjoining State, and pack- 
ing up all her earthly goods, left the city where 
she lived in such splendor and station far behind. 

So we make our acquaintance with Mrs. Har- 
rison in the little town of B——, where she was 
enabled, by means of her small property, helped 
along by genteel methods not beneath her to 
practise, to make quite a respectable appearance. 
Yet she and her daughter never forgot what they 
had been, and many were the comparisons drawn 
between their present style of living and that to 
which they had been accustomed. 

It was indeed a fall to come down from six 
servants to one; from one’s own horse and car- 
riage to plebeian cars and omnibuses; to be 
obliged to save one’s silk for Sunday and com- 
pany wear, and don de laines and muslins for 
every day; and, the most unkindest cut of all, 
to renounce the “best society” of the city of 
Y—— for that of a country town, whose inhab- 
itants, though intelligent, and kind, and social, 
had never moved in good socicty, were unversed 
in its conventionalities, and in company had 
even been seen to eat with their knives and pour 
their tea into their saucers. 

Delia Harrison was really a fine gitl. She 
was interesting and intelligent, could talk well, 
had read a great deal, and had an original and 
superior mind. Her personal appearance was 
also very prepossessing; she was ladylike and 
graceful, without being commonplace and unin- 
teresting. But yet the family weakness clang 
to her, a love for the forms and ceremonies of 
fashionable life, and the thought of what they 
had been and the position they had occupied, 
was to her, as to her mother, a source of never- 
ending regret. 

Mrs. Harrison had one spare room, and so, 
like the Widow Bardell, of Pickwick memory, 
she advertised board for single gentlemen. Tom 
Stebbins and myself had been college chums, 
and were great friends. We were in search of a 
boarding-place to pass the summer and pursue 
our studies. We saw the advertisement, called 
upon the lady, found the terms satisfactory to 
all parties, and took the room. 
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Tom was a close student, a fellow of fine { 
mind, decided talent and no little genius. He 
was a man to make his mark in the World, and 
I was always proud of Tom wherever we went— 
that is after people got acquainted with him, for 
at first he was not prepossessing. He was not 
bashful; no, Tom had been in good society— 
though perhaps a stranger might doubt it—he 
was not bashful, he did not think enough of ap- 
pearances to make him bashful, but he was— 
yes, he was—awkward; that is, awkward in 
some things—in his attitude and in his person. 
He was caréless of his appearance, and paid no 
regard to the customs and conventionalities of 
modern society. If there was a word in the 
English language the student did not seem to 
comprehend, that word was etiquette, and if 
there was one he was utterly regardless of, it was 
dress, 

But he had a great, generous soul beneath this 
rough exterior; he had a love of the true, the 
noble, the good and the beautiful, and he was as 
warm-hearted and glorious a being as ever walk- 
ed the earth. Yet he was not awkward in all 
respects—Tom could talk ; yes, Tom could talk 
splendidly; and after he had committed some 
glaring offence against tho laws of good breed- 
ing, that caused even the most polite to smile, 
I used to think, “ O, if you could only hear him 
talk, you would know him better.” 

He could talk, too, on all subjects—titerature, 
science or metaphysics ; he was at home in all. 
His awkwardness vanished when he spoke—no 
one thonght of it; his form seemed to dilate, 
and his face to be perfectly radiant; and there 
was a grace and fascination about his conversa- 
tion, too, that charmed one. I don’t know 
whether it was the tones of his voice, which were 
full, deep and rich, or what it was, but such was 
the fact. 

So we were settled at the widow Harrison’s. 
We had a nice room, everything comfortable 
and pleasant about us; and Tom set himself 
down in good earnest to his studies, while I, less 
studious, seated myself at a window looking out 
into a pleasant flower garden. There I saw 
Miss Delia Harrison sitting in an arbor with a 
book in her hand. She looked very pretty ; her 
auburn hair was smooth and soft, and arranged 
in the most approved fashion; she wore a loose, 
white morning robe, which flowing open, dis- 
closed an elaborately wrought under-skirt, and 
from beneath this peeped a little foot in a Cin- 
derella-like slipper. The hand that held her 
book was very white and delicate, and so of 





course was the other, which lay against her soft 
cheek. 
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“Tom,” said I. He looked up from his book. 
“Haye you looked into the flower garden ?”” 

“ Not this morning.” 

“Some ‘new flowers have made .their appear- 
ance.” <f 

“What are they?” asked he, in an absent 
manner. 

“«O, tulips, ladies’ slippers, lilies and roses, all 
on one stalk.” 

“That is curious,” said he, starting from his 
seat; for Tom was of a scientific tura, and al- 
ways ready for new discoveries. With one long 
stride he reached the window. “ Where?” said 
he, . : 

“ There in the arbor,” said L. 

Tom looked. ‘“ Pahaw,” said he; and then 
added, laughingly: ‘A fine specimen, truly.” 

“ How should you class it, Tom?” 

He shook his head. “Magnificent, isn’t she? 
‘What a hand !. what a profile! what a complex- 
ion she has!” 

Now I knew Tom was looking at and admir- 
ing her, just as one looks at and admires a new 
and exquisite flower; he wasn’t one to fall in 
love with a pretty face and figure. Well, dinner- 
time came, and then we met our divinity of the 
garden, who presided at the table with infinite 
grace. 

Thave said before that Tom was awkward ; 
he was peculiarly so at table; he never seemed 
to notice-how other people conducted. - He had 
a way of his own of doing everything, and it 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Modes and 
Persians. He had no ready tact to accommo- 
date himself to the company he was in; when 
he was with the Romans he never heeded what 
the Romans did, but preserved his individuality. 
Tom clung with tenacity to his old habits of 
eating with his knife and drinking out of his 
saucer, totally unaware that it was ungenteel. 
Indeed, eating and drinking was with him so 
little a* matter of thought, he gave himself no 
concern abont it other than to get over it as soon 
as possible. So in his own peculiar and awk- 
ward manner he seated himself at table with the 
fastidious Mrs. Harrison and her daughter. As 
it was plainly a matter of impossibility to eat 
soup with a knife, my friend took his spoon, and 
the first course passed off very well. Thea 
came the roast, and Tom being very hungry ate 
away with a good relish, the odious knife mak- 
ing very expeditious trips from his plate to his 
mouth. I saw Mrs. Harrison look at her dangh- 
ter, and I saw the daughter’s blue eyes dilate, 
and her lip curl just a little ecornfally; but my 
friend still kept on with his meal. I began to 
pity Tom, for I was afraid he would sec the la- 
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dies were remarking his lack of good breeding ; 
but I might have’ saved myself the feeling ; he 
was as blind as a mole to any such thing—his 
thoughts were far different. Then came the 
pudding, and the knife having been removed by 
the servant, Tom sccommodatéd himself to cir- 
cumstances, and made the spoon ariswer all 
-practical purposes. 

Now the business of dinner was finished, and, 
leaning back in his chair, I-saw that Tom was 
ready for a talk; and as he always talked well 
after dinner, I hoped that he would retrieve him- 
self in the eyes of the ladies. So with his own 
peculiar grace in conversation, so different from 
his awkwardness in everything ¢lee,-he com- 
menaced, and at the first words that pessed his 
lips, I saw he had attracted their attention ; the 
look of contempt passed away from the beauti- 
fal face of Delia, and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight. Then she joined in the conversa- 
tiou, and I saw that Tom was interested and 
pleased with her remarks, and-we had a very 
agreeable after dinner conversation. 

So metters stood for some time, my friend 
daily offending the refined taste of the ladies by 
some ‘staring breach of etiquette, antl again fas- 
cinating them—or at least the younger—by his 
talents, his fine literary taste, and brilliant con- 
versational powers. Tom was a lover of poetry 
and a very fine reader, and it was delightful to 
sit and listen to his fine musical voice; and it 
would have been still more so could you have 
Histened without seeing the awkward position he 
4raa sure to assume while reading. 

The more I became acquainted with Delia 
Harrison the more I liked her. I found she 
was possessed of many excellent qualities ; she 
was- amiable and warm-hearted; but she had 
been brought up by her mistaken mother to at- 
tach too much importance to sppearances, to 
forms and ceremonies. They were too superfi- 
dal in their views of life and humanity. 

Delia had a natural love for the beautiful and 
the graceful; anything awkward offended her 
delicate tastes ; she allowed the forms and hol- 
low shows of fashionable life to have too much 
weight with her, so that they fettered her fine 
mind, and blinded: her mental vision to any 
good thing in those who were heedless of these 
forms and customs. So every day her taste re- 
belled against my poor friend on aceount of his 
awkwardness and disregard of etiquette, while 
her finely cultivated mind—and I began to 
think her heart, too—bowed down before his 
superior intellect. 

Poor Mrs. Harrison became really alarmed, 
sad I knew she heartily wished my friend and 
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myself had ‘never croestd her threshold. “When 
Tom and Delis held long conversadions, ‘which: 
they often did, or when he read to’ her some 
poem, if it was a possible thing for her to inter- 
rupt them without appearing actually inipolite, 
she was sure to do so; and I know she often 
spoke to her daughter in an exaggerating man- 
ner of poor Tom’s awkwardness and ill-breeding. 

Well, Tom and I pursued our studies—that ie, 
we studied when we ‘chose, and walked, and 
went fishing and shooting when so disposed. I 
argued it was best to enjoy oarselves while we 
could ; we should have to work hard enough by- 
and-by, when Tom was to enter at the bar, and 
I was to go—lI didn’t know exactly where. But: 
I began to find about this time that I was often 
obliged to walk alone, or fish alone, or study 
alone; for Tom was out gathering flowers in 
the woods with Delia, or else he was in the par- 
lor reading aloud, or if he was in our room, he 
was more absent-minded than ever. 

One evening’ I sat by my wiridow smoking my 
cigar, and looking down into the flower garden. 
It was just growing dusk, though there was still 
light enough to distinguish figures, and I sew- 
the outlines of two in the little arbor. There. 
was no mistaking the awkward figare of: my 
friend Tom, and the graceful one of Delia Har 
rison. He had been reading to her I supposed, 
and now they were talking upon some book or 
other. And I began upon this to think what a 
queer fellow Tom was; and then it passed 
through my mind that if his graces of person 
only equalled those of his mind, what a splendid 
husband he would make for Delia Harrison. 
But as it is, she could never abide him. She is 
truly a splendid girl ; I don’t know but I should 
have fallen in love with her myself had it not 
been for—but -no, this has no connection with 
my story. 

By-and-by Tom came in ; the room was quite 
dark now, so that I could not distinguish his 
features, but there was that in his step, or in the 
way he came in, which seemed to say that some- 
thing unusual had happened. He didn’t ‘speak 
to me as usual, Bas. eat and stood by.the other 
window, looking out. 

“Tom,” said I, “what were you and Miss . 
Harrison talking of down in the arbor ?” 

“TI don't know what right yoo have to ask: 
such @ question.” 

I went up to him and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“No right, Tom, at all; and please forgive 
me; I didn’t mean to offend you or hurt your 
feelings.” 

He took my hand and pressed it hard. 
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 “T have been « fool,” said he. “I thought 
she might love me, and so—and so—I offered 
myself and she:refused me.” 

“Bat can you imagine, Tom, what made her 
dois?” 

“Why, she didn’t love me, I suppose, and 
that was reason enough.” 

. “But that is not the reason, Tom. I think she 
does love you.” 

i Doss love mie; nana. yet Bot eovept may Band f 
You are mistaken, sir.” 

“Not at all. Laas coleg ie spekk pinely to 
yeu. Delia Harrison is polished and elegant in 
hee manners ; her taste is refined and critical ; 
the slightest breach of decorum or etiquette is 
in her sight a glaring fault. Now Thomas Steb- 
bins is a fine man no doubt, but then he is not a 
polished gentleman ; he often does things which 
offend the fastidious tastes of Mrs. Harrison and 
daughter ; he is ignorant of the huadred and one 
rales of fashionable life; if Detia should drop 
her handkerchief, he would not think of picking 
it up. He is no lady’s man; he often reads in 
company; has been. seen to sit with his chair 
tipped back against the wall; many a time aad 
of has he eaten green peas with a knife; and 
when . his coffee has been too hot has he poured 
it into a saucer. To be sure, he is learned and 
talented, and can talk well upon occasien ; but 
net all his good qualifications. cam make up for 
his innumerable breaches of etiqnette and offences 
against good teste. Now, my good friend, yor 
tany believe me or not, but this is the head and 
front of your offendiag. Would you only culti- 
vate the graces, be a little more carefal in your 
dress, and still more careful of your manners, 
believe me, there is no person Delia Harrison 
would like better for a husband than yourself.” 

Now I suppose this was the first intimation 
my friend had ever received that he was not per- 
fectly passable in genteel society. A man’s 
clothes, a man’s manners, the way he should set 
at the tmble, what he should eat ard how he 
should eas it, were among the last things thought 
of by the dear honest soul. He looked beneath 
or above all these. I don’t believe heeould have 
told, to have saved his life, the color ef a single 
dress Miss Delia Harrison was in the habit of 
wearing ; she was beautifal to him in all; he 
only. thought of the mind and the soul; and as 
to the picking up of her handkerchief, or the 
helping heron with her shawi, I question wheth- 
er he would have known one garment from the 
other. So it is not to be. wondered at that when 
Iwaied my long speech he stood like one con- 
founded. I had thought best to speak plainly 
upon the subjéct—it ie mey way #0 ta de. 


MY AWEWARD FRIEND. 


- “What tre you goitg to do, Tom!” said I, 
at last, as I found he had no idea of saying any- 


* | shall beate to-morrow.” 
“ Where are you going 7” 

« Home.” 

"The best thing yea can do, Tem.” “ 

Well, my friend started for home the next day. 
I pitied the poor fellow, and when he took leave 
of Delia I saw ber check grew ‘pate; but che 
stood it pretty weil, and tried t0 smile and jook: 
unconcerhed. But when poor Tom, in making 
his. farewell bow, awkward ever to the last, 
struck his foot against « chair, and eame mear 
falling at her feet, instead of smiling as once she 
would have done, she turned away her bead, and 
I acteally saw 2 tear in her eye. 

I had no idea of keaving Mrs. Harrison’s com 
fortable home just then, for Ehad not beea jilted; 
and as I had emgaged board till the extuma, I- 
thought it best to stay. I had the gratificatiost 
to seo—and it was truly a gratification—thes 
Miss Delia grew ead and thoughtfal. And leew, 
toe, that Mrs. Harrison was relieved at Tom’s 


departure. 

“T think,” said she, owe day, st dinner, “you 
said your friend had gone home. Where is his 
native place *” 

‘In the State of New Hampebire.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “I jadged he came from thas 
part of the country. A very fine man he is, but 
not much used to society, I should jadge.” And 
she tossed back her head self-complacently, and 
adjusted her cap. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” said I. “ Mr. 
Stebbins has been mach in society, and in good 
society; but he is eccentric. Genise is allowed. 
that privilege, Mrs. Harrison ; no one thinks any” 
the lees of mry friend for his few pecetiarisies.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said she, somewhat mollified ; 
the sentence sounded well to her. ‘‘ Was he dis- 
tinguished im college 7” 

“ A better echolar never gradaated thaa Thom 
as Stebbins. He is destined to shine im his pro 
feesion. He has already gained himself a name 
and stands high in Hterary circles, where he is. 
knewn and appreciated.” “ 

“What a pity,” said she, “that he bas not » 
little more polish !’” 

“Mama,” said Delis, who was drinking in 
every word, “‘ you forget you are talking to his 
moet intimate friend.” 

“No, my dear,” said she, “I speak not dis- 
paragingly; but certainly, any one can see that 
Mr. Stebbins lacks a certain grace and elegasce 
that would sit well epon one of bis mental st- 
tainments and culture.” : 


| MY. AWKWARD FRIEND. 


“But,” said I, “weought not to expectevery- | devoted servant; he sebthed willing to be har 


hing in one poor human being. Some have the 
gift of making a handsome bow, some of danc- 
ing gracefully, some of singing well ; some stidy 
etiquette, manners, and perfect themselves’ in 
those accomplishments; some ‘are graceful nat- 
orally; there are others to whom natare seems 
to have been niggerd of gifts of person, but she 
has given them instead graces of-mind—she bas 
given them couls beautiful and true, and powers 
and capacities of intellect above what she gives 
to.common men; but she has linked them to 
Plrysical developments far from prepossessing 
Or graceful. To the ceremonies and convention- 
alities of life they pay no heed, and sensible, 
wightjudging people see them as they are; the 
mighty soul, the mighty intellect find their tree 
places among men, and are always appreciated, 
despite physical disadvantages. And euch a 
man is my friend.” 

After delivering this most profound, philo- 
eophical disquisition, I left the mother and her 
daughter, and returned to my room. I knew 
this-was presenting the subject in quite a new 
light—the eccentricities of genius was quite 
another thing, and sounded much better than 
lack of refinement, a want of polish, or a shame- 
fal ignorance of the rules of good breeding. 

I don’t know how it was, but every day Delia 
and myself grew more intimate, and I began to 
eee how it was possible for a poor fellow to get 
over head and ears in love with her before he 
knew it, that is if he were not protected by—but 
to my story. She was remarkably kind and 
gentle to me; we walked together, we sat to- 
gether, and we talked together. I knew I could 
not begin to talk as well as Tom ; bat then, as 
the next best thing, I talked of him, and I think 
she was well satisfied. 

Just about this time, when Delia and I were 
getting along eo nicely, who shoald come along 
but a cousin of Delia’s—a Clarence Herbert—a 
perfect gentleman, with splendid mustache and 
unexceptionable whiskers, pearly teeth, hands 
white and handsome, a faultless figure—a per- 
fect love of a man, the pink of politeness, the 
soul of etiquette. How gracefully he eat at ta- 
ble; how well the silver fork became his white 
hands; how he waited upon the ladies, offering 
them this, and begging their acceptance of that; 
charming Mrs. Harrison, and throwing poor I 
quite into the shade. How he followed Delia, 
setting a chair whenever she seemed inclined to 
sit, and standing by her if she preferred to stand. 
How gracefully he tarned the leaves of her mu- 
sic if she played the piano, and almost held her 
book for her when she read. Hoe was her most 


very slave. He was evidently used te the Best 
society—one eould see it in the cut of his coat, 
the twirl of his mustache, and the tit of his ora- 
vat; it was written on his petent: leather boots, 
and the fact was wafted to ‘your serises im every 
wave of his white cambric handkerchief. There 
was mota rule of etiquette he was not familiar 
with, not a problem of politeness he had not 
sotved and extracted ita very essence. 

And this most polite and delectable specimen 
of humanity followed Delia like her very shad 
ow; he was in love with her—or thought he 
was. Mre. Harrison was pleased, but I some 


‘times saw a look in Delia’s face more contemp- 


tuous than ever poor Tom’s failings had called 
up, and-‘more than once a sharp retort was on 
her lips at hie unmeaning compliments, which 
was only checked by her nice sense of politeness. 

Well, he offeted himself at last, setting in the 
self-came arbor where poor Tom had made his 
first attempt at love-making. Sure, it was a 
fated place, for he was refused. Delia sought 
me and told me all about it; she had grow” 
very sisterly and confiding of late. 

“And why did you not accept him, Delia?” 
said I, mischievously. ‘‘ Your mother likes him, 
and surely you could not find fault with him, for 
he is the most perfect gentleman, in appearance, 
I ever saw.” 

“Why,” said she, “I didn’t love him. Isn’s 
that reason enough ¢” And: she looked up in my 
face and smiled. 

“The best reason in the world,” eaid I, “Y 
hope you always have as good a ome when you 
refuse your lovers.” 

She looked down and binshed. - 

“1 don’t know,” said she, hesitatingly. “The 
time has been when, perhaps, I should have ac- 
cepted Clarence, and thought I loved him, and 
been contented as his wife; but that timo has 
passed—I am wiser now.” And her voice grew 
very ead, 4 

“ What has changed your mind ¢” said L. 

“ An acquaintance with nobler and beteer men, 
who live for something more than dress aad 
show, and every day material life.” 

I looked at Delia, and I thought I never caw 
her look so lovely; and had it not been for that 
other face that came before me atthe moment, I 
don’t know but it might have been dangerous 
sitting so near ber. I saw that the poor child 
was longing for somebody to whom she eould 
open her heart, so I thought I weald give her 
the opportanity. 

“Delia,” said I, “I am going to speak plainly 
to you. When you had the offer of a heart no- 


bler and-detter, why did you cast it from you!” 
- It was a hard question. She covered her face 
with her hands. I was thinking only of Tom’s 
happiness then. 

“ Bay, Delia, you cast away a heart that loved 
you, @ soul good and ttue, for a mere girlish 
prejudice, « weak, foolish pride; you saw and 
loved the good that was in him, and yet fora 
little roughness in the jewel, which love surely 
ought to overlook and soften, you cast it away.” 

She leaned her head on my eshonkler, and 
eaid, “It is too true, Frank—too true.” 

“‘ And now,” said I, smoothing her soft hair 
with my hand and speaking very soothingly, 
you are sorry ; like a little child you weep for 
what’ you have carelessly thrown away; you 
would give worlds to have Thomas Stebbins 
speak the words he once spoke to you.” She 
said nothing, but sobbed on. ‘Now do you 
expect, Delia—for he is a proud man—that he 
will offer you his heart the second time ?” 

“No, no! Iam not deserving of this.” 

I pitied the poor girl as she thus wept; but 
by-and-by she lifted up her head, and as she 
smiled through her tears, her face became per- 
fectly radiant. - 

“Tam not often so foolish, Frank ; but once 
in a while I yield thus and lament my own folly. 
But do not think me weak. I am trying to make 
myself better, to rid myself of foolish prejudices, 
so that.if I should ever again meet your friend, 
he may sce that I am not the poor weak crea- 
ture I am afraid he now thinks Iam.” 0, she 
didn’t know what « high opinion he had of her! 

That night I wrete a long letter to Tom, and 
I told him this conversation ; and more than this, 
I told him to be sure and be at my boarding 
place as soon as possible, for I was going to 
leave, and mast see him before my departure. 

As I expected, Tom came—Delia, of course, 
knew nothing of his coming. As good luck 
would have it, Mrs. Harrison wae away and 
would not be at home till Iate. Delia and my- 
self were sitting in the parlor, when the bell rang, 
and in came Tom. He passed by the parlor and 
weat up-tairs to my room. Delia knew his 
step, and she grew pale as death, and would 
have left the room, but I held her fast. 

“It’s only Tom. come to bid me good-by. I 
&m going away to-morrew. Don't you want to 
see him once more?” 

She trembled from head to foot, and tried to 
free her hand from my grasp, but I still held ber 
fast. ‘‘ Let me go,” said she, faintly. 

“Now, Delis,” said I, “don’t for a mere girl- 
ish weakness throw away a whole lifetime of 
happiness.” 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 


The color went and came, as hope and fear 
alternated in herheart. “He will think me se 
weak,” said she. 

“ He thinks you are perfection.” 

“But he does not care for me now.” 

“ He loves you yet, you foolish girl.” 

“# Are you sure?” 

“Yes. Shall I call bim ?” 

I still held her hand. She still hesitated, and 
Tom still waited up-stairs. 

“Say, Delia, shall I call him?” 

She gave me such a look with those blue eyes 
of hers I had a great mind to take her myself; 
but I resisted the temptation, and called out, 
“Tom! Tom!” And when I heard his foot 
upon the stairs, I led Delia back to her seat, and 
passing out, met Tom, and pressing his hand, 
wished him good luck, and went into my, room 
to—pursne my studies J 

I never heard any very correct report of that 
meeting, All I know is that it was very satis- 
factory to both parties; and when, the next day, 
Mrs. Harrison was told of Tom’s sudden ap- 
pearance and the consequences, she was quite 
astounded. However, she made the best of the 
matter, made due allowance for the eccentricities 
of genius, and found in time that she had really 
quite a respectable son-in-law. 

Mr. Thomas Stebbins verified my prophecy 
concerning him. He, rose to eminence in his 
profession, and was respected and beloved, and 
moved in the best society. Delia never repented 
of her choice; her fine taste imperceptibly soft- 
ened and smoothed down his rough manner, 
and she found that he made a much better ap- 
pearance as a husband than asa lover, and she 
never saw the day or moment she was not proud 
of bim. 

Delia and myself were always the best of 
friends. She says she has much to thank me 
for; for had it not been for me, she might never 
have been what she is—the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
Stebbins. 





ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

Louis XIII., desiring to hold a private coun- 
cil with his minister and master, Richelieu, was 
obliged cs to mle i. oe bod-room, Mprddir 

rously ijl. But as a subject, 
ayia could not be itted to receive the king 
in bed, except the king was lying in bed also, 
Louis was wheeled in on a chaise is 
both thus lay in state to discuss the affairs of the 
nation. Louis XIV. observed the same form 
when he went to visit the wounded hero, Turenne. 





An Hibernian observing over a store door in 
New York, a sign, ‘‘ General Finding Store,” en- 
tered reeently and inquired for a lost umbrells! 


THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER. 


PROGRESS, 





BY WM. RODERICK LAWREXOE. 
He who looks cannot but see 
Progress stamped on every age; 
‘What the fatare race will be, 
Scan in vain fair history's page. 


Let us boldly strive and win, 
Ours the work to plan and do; 

‘TM the nations gathered in, 
Claim the race and victory too. 


‘vee looking upward, higher, 
Nerve the soul for any strife; 
‘To the distant goal aspire, 
Ne’er give o’er while there is life. 


Let us nobly strive to win, 
Nobly plan and nobly do; 
Till the harvest gathered in, 
Ours the crown an@ victory too. 





THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER, 

Talk of old ocean in the winter season, and it 
gends a shudder through your frame. It is well 
enough to sit by the cosy grate, or, what ‘is bet- 
ter and healthier, though costlier, a blazing fire 
of oak. and walnut, and read the romance of the 
-“ dark and deep blue ocgan,” but as for “going 
down to the sea in ships,” in December and Jan- 
uary, the idea is only to be entertained by @ can- 
didate for a lunatic asylum, or a business man, 
whose duty compels him to disregard the weath- 
er. But when the parching heats of summer 
come. on, when the sun looks fiery down, when 
the sidewalks, scorch your soles, when—even in 
the country—the brooks are dwindled to narrow 
threads of silver, and the corn Jooks drooping 
and yellow in the fields, and the foliage by the 
roadsides is dry and dusty, then memories of the 
great deep in its glory and beauty, and freshness 
aad grandeur, crowd back on you with the force 
of a fixat love, and you are ready to rush into 
almost-any spot whese you are sure of mecting 
ita cool embrace. 

‘There is no monoteny about old ocean. “From 
morn till dewy eve” its colors play through all 
the tones of the chromatic scale. It is alvernate- 
ly purple, azure gold, crimson and green. Even 
in the night, when the mists creep over the dis- 
tant horison, and the light houses come out like 
stars bursting on the firmament, one by one upon 
their rocky station points along a far extent of 
shores, all is not darkness in the waves that sink 
in music on the beach, or are shivered like glass 
upon the pointed rocks. A thousand phosphor- 
ent stars, the seeming reflex of the firmement 
above, glitter in the surf. And then how grand, 
how tragic, is the deep im the ronsed fury of a 
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sammer storm; when the clouds press down- 
wards in black battalions, and the created waves, 
like plumed warriors, rise to do battle to the 
storm! How in the sudden uprising of the tem- 
pest, the white wings of the vessels in the offing 
suddenly disappear, as timy take in sail to meet 
the startling emergency ! 

Bat in all these phases, we have but a distant 
acquaintance with the ocean, after all. To know 
it we must plunge into its heart—we must feel 
the exhilarating joy of the strong swimmer that 
lays his hand upon the tresses of the raging bil- 
lows, as the lion-tamer strokes the mane of the 
lord of the desert. There is joy and health ia 
thus sporting with the brine. Then the thought 
of moonlight rides along the sea beach, of heaz- 
ing poetry recited by lips we love on the margin 
of the deep, with the running accompaniment of 
breaking ripples, like musical bells chiming into 
the melody of the verse—it is enough to make 
an editor forswear inkstand and desert his post. 

But for the proper enjoyment of a fit of gen- 
uine laziness, commend us to a nook in the 
rocks, with a volume not too pleasant or em- 
grossing, the shadow of 2 tall cliff over us, and 
8 good lookout upon the broad expanse of ocean. 
What then to us is the strife—the angry passion 
of she fretting world! We find its type is the 
incessant war of wave and rock; and there is 
enough of excitement in that endjess combat. 
How senseless to us seems the fierce pursuit of 
gold and of the “‘ babble reputation.” We watch 
the white sails dipping and disappearing below 
the horizon, and imagination goes forth with 
them to tropic climes, to islands in the Pacific, 
to the hannts of the Nereides and the homes of 
the Fayaways. From sach dreams, peopled 
with “creatures of the element,” we go back to 
the routine of daily life refreshed and invigorated. 
No one is worse for a brief sojourn by the sea- 
side in summer. 





THE NORTHMEN AT MONHEGAN. 

‘We some weeks since noticed the fact that Dr. 
Hamlin, of this city, who visited the island of 
Monhegan in quest of curious figures said to 
exist upon rocks there, was successful in his in- 
vestigation. He took casts of the inscriptions in 
plaster from the face of the ledge in which they 
appear. Fac-similes of these casts will be sent 
to the Archzological Society at Copenhagen. 
Drawings of the same have also been sent to 
Rey. Dr. Jenks, a distinguished antiquarian of 
Boston, by whom they were at.once recognized 
as Runic characters, but their translation will 
have to come from the Copenhagen Society, 
which pee the means to give it.—Bangor 
Journal. 


Time is the only commodity or gift, of which 
every man that lives has an equal Lah 
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CONVERSATION. 

‘There are very few good talkers, though there 
are plenty of orators in the world. When a 
‘tean is a good talker, neither too deep, too pro- 
lix, too witty, too humorous or too grave in his 
conversation, he achieves a lasting reputation— 
like Sydney Smith, or Theodore Hook, or Sam- 
wel Rogers. Yet there is more in the manner, 
the tone and the expression of face of a good 
talker, than in his matter. When we read any 
of Rogers’s sayings, we are surprised at the 
impression he made. An anonymous writer has 
eaid, It would appear that to a thoroughly good 
talker something is required of the talents of 
active life. Lord Bacen, Selden, Cicero, Burke, 
were all men of action. Napoleon said things 
which tell in history like his battles. Luther’s 
table-talk glows with the fire which burnt the 
pope's bull. Nearly all great orators have been 
excellent in colloquy, and—which is a kindred 
fact—a very large proportion of actors likewise. 
If wo take the conversational men of letters, we 
shall find that they were either men fit tor action, 
but kept out of it by accident, like Dr. Johnson, 
or at once men of letters and men of action, like 
Swift. If we take the conversational pocts, we 
shall find them among those nearest to men of 
action in their natures, like Byron, and Burns, 
and Scott. The best sayers of good things have 
been among statesmen, diplomatists, and men of 
the world. In short, we think the essence of the 
quality lies as mach in the character as in the in- 
tellect. It is an affair of the emotions, of the 
animal spirits, as well as of mental gifts. 

La Bruyere said the art of conversation con- 
sists much less in your abundance then in ena- 
bling others to find talk for themselves. Men 
do not wish to admire you: they want to please. 
And so Lord Bacon—The honorablest part of 
talk is to give the occasion. Another writer— 
we believe Hazlitt—said that “talk all wit would 
be as disagreeably monotonous asa dinner all 
champagne. When a man is always witty, it is 
& proof that he has no other quality equally con- 
epicnous, and the person who is spoken of as 
par exeellence ‘a wit,’ is a second-rate conversa- 
tionist. ‘He was so well drest,’ said somebody 
to Brammell, ‘that people would turn and look 
athim.’ ‘Then he was not well drest, replied 





the great master of the art.’ We venture to ap- 
ply the doctrine to tabletalk. Is should not 
want wit; but it should not exceed in it; the 
epigram should be sprinkled over. it with the 
natural grace of daisios on « moadow.” Cer- 
tainly, if there are few good talkers, it is not for 
want of rules and illustrations. But the art of 
conversation is, we fancy, after all, a sort of 
special gift. There are many men who, do their 
best, will never make good talkers. 





SHERIDAN’S FORGIVENESS. 

Sheridan once said in company that he never 
harbored resentment. Speaking of a person who 
had published « pamphlet against him, “I sap- 
pose Mr. A. thinks I am angry with him, bat he 
is mistaken, for I never harbor reeentment. If 
his punishment depended on me, I woald show 
him that I can rise superior to all vindictive feel- 
ings. Far should I be from wishing to inffict 
capital punishment upon him, grounded on his 
attack on me. No, gentlemen ; yet, on accoant 
of his general character and conduct, and as 4 
warning to others, I would merely order bim to 
be publicly whipped three times, to be set in the 
pillory four times, to be confined in prison seven 
years, and then, as he would enjoy freedom the 
more after so long a confinement, I would have 
him transported for life.” 





Cours ron Dusroxpancr.—Set about doing 
good for somebody ; put on your hat and visit the 
poor; inquire into their wants and relicve them ; 
seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell them 
of the consolations of religion. 

rc 

Siaxper.—ki is a poor soul that cannot bear 
slander. No decent man can get along without 
it—at least, none that are actively engaged in 
the struggle of business life. 





Roxantic.—Dickens has purchased a cottage 
of Queen Anne’s time, near London. The rising 
ground on which this cottage lifts its head is Gads- 
hill, famed by Shakspeare as the haunt of Falstaff. 





Sicx.—Baifon said that to every goose hatch- 
ed there were twenty hands ready to pluck it— 
or if he didn’t say it, he ought to have said so. 
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RETORTS ON LAWYERS. 

Lawyers generally have it all their own way 
when they are browbeating witnesess—an amuse- 
ment with which the court very rarely interferes. 
Sometimes, however, they get as good as they 
send, when they happen to “‘ wake up the wrong 
passenger.” In the traditions of the English bar, 
some of these hits are preserved, thongh they 
may not be found “itt the books.” Sergeant 
Cockle, who was # rough, blustering fellow, once 
got from a witness more than he gave. In a 
trial of a right to a fishery he abked the witness, 
“Do yon like fish?” “Ay,” replied the wit- 
ness, with & grin; “but I don’t like cockle sauce 
with it.” The roar of laughter which echoed 
through the court rather disturbed the learned 
sergeant. A somewhat similar anecdote is re- 
lated of Sergeant Davy, a great lawyer of the 
last age. A gentleman once appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench to give bail in the sum 
of £3000. Sergeant Davy, wanting to display 
this wit, said to him, sternly: “And pray, sir, 
how do you make out that you are worth three 
thousand pounds?” The gentleman stated the 
particulars of his property up to £2940. ‘“‘That’s 
all very good,” said the sergeant ; “ but yoo want 
sixty pounds more to be worth three thousand.” 
“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, in no 
‘way disconcerted, “I have a note of hand of one 
‘Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he will have the 
honesty to settle it soon.” The laughter that this 
reply excited extended even to the bench ; the 
sergeant looked absshed, and Lord Mansfield 
observed, in his usual urbane tone, “ Well, 
brother Davy, I think we may accept bail.” 
Every one remembers how the barrister got both- 
ered in seeking to confuse a clownish witness 
from Yorkshire. ; 

“ Haven’t I seen yon somewhere?” said he. 

“Very likely,” was the reply; “I often go 
there.” 

“ Answer me one question, sir,” said the law- 
yer, sternly. “Are there as many fools as ever 
in the West Riding 7” 

“No, sir,” replied the witness, promptly. “We 
have enough on ’em—but not so many as when 
you were there !’” 

Dr. Brodum, a notorions quack, was once 
under examination by Mr. Abraham Moore. 
“Your name is Brodum, I believe?’ inquired 
the counsel. The doctor nodded assent. “Pray, 
hew do you spell it—Brodum or Broad-hum ?” 
On this there was a loud langh ia court, which 
‘was not diminished when the quack replied, with 
admirable self-possession: ‘ Why, sir, as I am 
but a doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum ; but if I 
were a barrister, I should spell it Broad-Hum P’ 


-eourt. 


Dunning, while examining a witness, asked 
him if-he didn’t live at the very verge of the 
‘Yes, Edo,” was the reply. 

“And pray, why have you selected such @ spot 
for your residence 1” 

“In the vain hope of escaping the rascally 
impertinence of cunning,” was the retort. 

A witness with a Berdolphian nose coming in 
Dunning’s way, he said to him, “Now, Mr. 
Copper-nese, you have been sworn ; what do you 
say?’ “ Why, upon my cath,” replied the wit- 
ness, “I would not exchange my copper nese 
for your brasen face!” 





A MONSTER GUN. 

A tremendous piece of ordnance in the shape 
of an iron gan has just been completed at Liver- 
pool, the forging being done by Messrs. Horse- 
fall. In the first place, slabs of iron were welded. 
together until a solid lamp was formed, weighing 
about twenty-six tons. Forty men were at times 
employed upon it, and the forging hammer used 
weighed nine tons. After being roughly shaped, 
it was bored, and the metal was found to be per- 
fect, exhibiting no brittleness or imperfection. 
The net weight of the gun, when completed, was 
found to be 21 tons, 18 cwt. Its diameter at the 
muzzle is 27 inches. With a charge of ninety 
pounds of powder it is expected to throw a ball 
of 301 pounds weight a distance of five miles. 
The Pacha of Egypt being desirous of procuring 
one of these pretty but dangerous playthings, hes 
been informed by the manufacturers that they 
will make him one cheap—that is to say for 
$24,000. If be gets it, it will rain him in pow 
der. What a gun that would be for Fourth of 
Jaly satntes! It must “speak loud,” as the boys 
say. In the elegant phraseology of the day, it 
must needs be a “ stanner.” 

AprnorriaTs.—One of the French ministers 
of war under the Bourbons was named Fonnerre 
—meaaing thunder ; a significant appellation for 
such an official. 








Sracz Dancuns.—There are no more irasci~ 
ble people than stage dancers, and they hare of- 
ten occasioned: trouble. Their hops brew mischief. 


A Quzrr.—Does the world go forward, or 
move in acircle so large that it seems a straight 
line? ; 

Cavrion.—If we all had windows in our breasts 
we should take care to keep the blinds shut. 











A vimeHsp Gaw?Lawan—One who has 
fallen in a duel. 
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FAOKIG, THE MUSIC. 

‘There is'no quality the world admires so much, 
epplands so.amoh, and rewards so richly, as cour- 
age; and when a masa is ready, in our popular 
phrase, to ‘face the music,”—that is 0 meet any 

“emergency, moral or physical, with resolation— 
there ix scarcely any honor in the gift of his fel- 
low-citisens to which he may not aspire. It was 

-the rare combination of the differeat kinds of 
courage which finally crowned the career of Gen. 
Jackson with complete success threugh the se- 
verest trials of political opposition. To few men 
is it given to unite all the attributes of courage, 
and to face moral responsibilities with the same 
equanimity ag physical dangers. Nay, a man 
may even be brave in ona sort of physical dan- 
ger and timid in another. Frederick of Prussia 
could face a battery, but was afraid to snuff a 
candle with his fingers. Many a naval hero, who 
-has trod the gun-deck fearlessly amid the roar of 
battle, has trembled like a leaf when put astride 
& horse. One of Napoleon’s bravest marshals 
was so frightened at the idea of going up the 
side ladder of a frigate, that he had to be hoisted 
through @ porthole by a rope. More than one 
soldier who has led a charge upon the battle- 
field, has entirely broken down in an attempt to 
address a popular assembly. 

One of the finest exhibitions of trae, calm 
eourage on record was that of Louis Philippe, 
-King of the French, on the 22d of July, 1835— 
the fifth anniversary of that revolution which 
had placed tim on the throne. On ‘that day he 
had determined, accompanied by his splendid 
staff, and surrounded by his three’ sons, No- 
mours, Orleans and De Joinville, to review the 
National Guard and the regular troops. All 
business was suspended—ell Paris was in the 
streets. It seemed one vast camp, Wherever 
the eye glanced banners waved in the sunny air, 
and the tall stone buildings gave back continu- 
ally the stormy roll of hundreds of drums and 
the blare of hundreds of trumpets. The boule- 
vards, from the Place de la Bastille to the fas- 
thest extremity of the Champs Elysees, were 
fined on both sides with National Guards and 
regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and municipal 
authorities. The king, with his sons riding be- 
side him, and surrounded by nearly all the gen- 
eral officers of France, rode along between hedg- 
es of bayonets, polished like mirrors. Every 
window was crowded with spectators, as well as 
the balconies, the roofs, the very chimneys. 

Shouts ef applause welcomed the monarch at 
every point; for he was still in the height of his 
popularity. All at once, as the glittering gneup 
entered on the Boulevard of the Temple, an aw- 
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fal explosion wes heard, andin am instant the 
pavement at the. king’s feet was drenched with 
blood and strewn with the dead and dying—the 

The king was on that occasion “every inch a 
king.” He raised his hat to show that he was 
unhurt and to dispel the fears of the people, He 
next sent an eqnerry to the queen to announce 
the safety of her uusband and sons. ‘Then, 
though tears gushed from his eyes at the sight 
of his slaughtered and mutilated friends, at Mor 
tier, an illustration of the empire, lying dead be- 
fore him, he gave the order to move on. It was 
a gallant and glorious effort that by which he 
mastered hia feelings. He continued his march 
and went through with the review, leaving fac- 
tion no opportunity of triumphing over a single 
moment’s weakness. It was by such acts of 
dauntless courage that he retained his position 
eighteen years. What a pity that the lustre of 
his character was dimmed by grave mistakes, 
and that he could not have remembered that he 
held the throne in trust for his people, and not 
for the advancement of his family! 





Navav Nomexcraturs.—B8ince the last war, 
ships in the United States navy are named after 
States ; frigates after American rivers sloops of 
war after State capitals and other cities; brigs 
after some noted deceased naval commander; and. 
revenue cutters after members of the cabinets. 
Collins steamers are named after oceans and 
seas, and the Cunarders after countries. 

$$ acre—_____. 

Cunrovs Surerstitron.—The fishers of Ab- 
erdeenshire, Scotland, have a singular dread of 
being counted, of which the mischievous boys of 
Aberdeen were wont to avail themselves by cry- 
ing, as the fisherwomen passed : 


“One, two, three, 
‘What a lot of fisher-nannies I see.”” 





Promortion.—Seventeen private soldiers in 
the French army, during Napoleon’s time, raised 
themselves to the following distinguished sta- 
tions: Two became kings; two, princes ; nine, 
dukes ; two, field marshals, and two, generals. _ 

—_——+oooe 

Agoop Toast.—The Ladies—The only en- 
durable aristocracy who rule without laws, judge 
without jury, decide without appeal, and arg 
never in the wrong. 





Quaxens 1x THE Unitep States.—Thes 
are at the present time in this country 716 
churches belonging to the Quakers, and the nam- 
ber of attendants is estimated at 283,000. 
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TRAITS OF MENDICITY. 

‘We remember very well reading an anecdote 
of a sturdy beggar which if not true was quite 
good enough to be true. A supplicant for char 
ity took a gentleman aside in the lower mall, 
showed him flaunting rags and hollow cheeks, 
and begged him to give him something to ena- 
ble him to purchase s mouthful to eat. The 
gentleman handed him a three-cent piece, which 
happened to be all the change he had abont him. 

“ What, sir!” exclaimed the mendicant, with 
great animation, “ is this for me?” 

“ Certainly—take it,” said the dispenser of 
charity, endeavoring to harry away. 

“No, sir,” rejoined the beggar, drawing him- 
eetf up with all the dignity of Edie Ochiltree in 
the Antiquary. ‘‘Take back your money, sir.” 

“IT thought you asked me for money.” 

“Bo I did, sir,” said the beggar.’ “I asked 
you for charity. But three cents! A paltry 
three-cent piece! What can I do with such a 
sam as that 1” 

“Keep it and give it to some poor person,” 
‘was the sharp retort. 

Bat in the tricks of the trade of beggary, it 
must be confessed that foreign beggars beat us 
all hollow, and of foreign beggars, that those of 
Paris lead the entire world in ingenuity, impu- 
dence and mendacity. St. Giles can’t hold a 
candie to them. One of the very latest dodges 
ia the farce of debtor and creditor. It is per- 
formed after this fashion : 

A man with an honest countenance, dressed 
as becomes respectable penury, with a thread- 
bare suit, and shiny, napless hat, is accosted in 
the street by an individual of commonplace ap- 
pearanee and brutal manners, who demands, 
with a graff voice and ruffianly air, the payment 
of @ certain amount of money owing to him. 
The passers-by become curious, and the idle 
gather round. The creditor talks louder; the 
debtor casts down his eyes and stammers. He 
ie confused and despairing, and implores his rade 
persecutor to spare him this public humiliation. 
But it scems that the wildness and misery of the 
debtor only increase the rudeness and ferocity 
of the creditor. He heaps insult upon insult, 

and finally seizes the unhappy man by the collar. 
The wretched debtor lifts his eyes to heaven, 
and tears, genuine tears, are seen to dim their 
lustre. The crowd naturally takes his part— 
multitades always sympathize with distrese,—but 
the creditor stands upon his rights, like Shylock. 

“It’s no use to talk, gentlemen. He shall 
pay me, or Il! know the reason why. I'll drag 

im before a public commissioner in spite of his 
whinings.” 
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Violent murmurs ‘now tise on every side; the 
pity of the spectators is at its height, and some- 
times a rich and benevolent person in the crowd 
produces the amount claimed—which is never 
more than about twenty francs—and gives them 
to the pitiless creditor. If this generous finan- 
cier is not to be found, a confederate proposes a 
general contribution, setting the example, and 
the money comes down in a shower. Instead of 
the twenty francs demanded, he gets thirty or 
forty. The creditor is paid, the debtor freed, 
and the trick succeeds, the whole crowd having 
been handsomely “sold” by this ingeniows ap- 
plication of the principle of confederacy. 





PRIVATEERING. 

Talking about a war with England, privateer- 
ing, Yankee daring, and matters of that sort, 
the other day, friend of ours from the good old 
town of Plymouth, related the following as a 
matter-of-fact: A ship carpenter, by the name 
of Darrel, during the second war with Great 
Britain, enlisted on board a little privateer brig, 
called the Vengeance, 180 tons, and mounting 
only six light pieces. Darrel took the lead 
among his messmates from his utter fearlessness 
and recklessness. They cruised off the Banks, 
and were on the lookout for a British merchant- 
man, laden with silks and brandy. One mom- 
ing they saw her looming through the fog, and’ 
bore down on her, ready to board and capture 
her, when, as they came near, she suddenly 
yawed round, her starboard ports flew open, and 
she showed by her teeth and her colors that she 
was a British man-of‘war. The privateer had 
the American ensign at her peak, so that each 
party knew the other. A council of war was 
instantly held on board the Vengeance, and 
Darrel’s opinion first asked. “Fight her of 
course,” was the reply, and notwithstanding the 
imminence of the danger there was a roar of 
laughter at the perfect gravity and good faith 
with which the reckless advite was given. “Of 
eoarse”’ there was no fighting, but an immediate 
surrender, as the only means of escape from de- 
struction. The prisoners were speedily released, 
however, for peace had been declared, but “Fight 
her of course” stuck to Jack Darrel as long as 
he lived. 





Sensrare.— This is what they call a fellow- 
feeling for a man,” said a loafer, as a watchman 
was groping for him in the dark, 

+02 + 

A wise Maxiu.—The Prussians say, what 
ever you would have appear in a nation’s life, 
you mast put in its schools. 
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ONE IDEA. 

Tt is just as‘bad to cling to one idea a8 to use 
oaly one kind of exercise : no man can hope for 
well-balanced mind without it is a many-sided 
ous. The mind is so nicely balanced that, un- 
Jess all ite parts are kept in motion, are properly 
exercised and properly enrployed, the whole fab- 
rie becomes disordered and paralyzed. Nearly 
all lanatics are monomaniacs. No man ought 
to have only one hobby-horse—he should have s 
Whole steed of them and ride them by turns, un- 
leas he wishes his racing-jacket to be changed 
into a straightjecket. A love of horses, for in- 
stance, ie not incompatible with a love of loftier 
things ; Alfieri was passionately fond of them. 
But there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween Alfieri, the poet and lover of liberty, and 
young Noodle, who almost lives in the stable, 
and talks nothing but horse, morning, noon and 
night. Noodle estimates a man, not by his moral 
and intellectual qualities, but by his weight. Is 
he light enough to back a thres-yearold? Would 
he do to ride the bay filly for the thonsand-dollar 
stake? Pat him on the box of a stage-coach 
with the “lines” in his hand, and he is as happy 
as a king upon his throne—much happier, if all 
tales told out of school be trae. 

Noodle’s friend, Jinkins, is another monome- 
niac, with a different crotchet in his head, or 
“bee in his bonnet,” as the Scotch say. The 
military is his hobby. He walks, or rather 
marehes, as if he had a drill sergeant before him. 
He asks you, when he meets you, if you know 
bow many buttons there are on the sleeve of the 
new regulation uniform, and if you can’t answer 
him, pities your ignorance from the bottom of 
his heart. Then there is the nautical monoma- 


” <The sun was white and red the morn 

The noley hour that he was born; 

The whale it whistled, the relled, 

And the dolphin bared his scales of gold; 

And never was heard such an uproar wild 

As welcomed to earth the ocean child.” 
Ho dresses in a blue jacket and white pants, 
chews tobacco voraciously, and frequently refers 
to his “top-lights” in a very mysterious man- 
ner. He sneers malignantly at “land lubbers,”” 
and, like Long Tom Coffin, “can’t see the use 
of having any land, except to hold an anchor- 
fluke or raise a few wegitables and potatoes.” 
But this hapless monomaniac was never afloat— 
not he. He is « sailor only in imagination. He 
once went to Nahant by steamboat, but was co 
awfully sick that he has patronized the railroad 
ever since. Yet he is the victim of one idea— 
“the sea, the sea, the open, open sea.” The 
prize-ring, the stage, politics, have all their rep- 
resentative men of one idea; and the worst Inck 
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we can conceive of is to be compelled to listen 
to one of these individuals for an hour as he 
chants the praises of his favorite hobby, snd 
fairly “runs the thing into the ground.” 





INGRATITUDE. 

One of the most striking instances of imgrai- 
tade—in this case it was the result of avarice— 
that we ever met with is related by Dr. King, ia 
his “ Anecdotes. of his own Times:” Sir Wit 
liam Smythe, of Bedfordshire, was his kinemas. 
When he was nearly: twenty, he was persuaded 
to be coyched by Taylor, the famous ocalist, on 
an agreement that the operator should receiv 
sixty guineas if he succeeded in restoring his 
patient to any degree of sight. Taylor aecom- 
plished his task, and Sir William was able 
read and write without spectacles for the re 
waainder of his life. Butno sooner had the op- 
eration been performed, and Sir William sees 
the good effects of it, than, instead of being 
overjoyed as most people would have been, be 
began to lament the loss (as he called it) of his 
sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was 
Bow to cheat the oculist. He pretended he could 
not see anything perfectly, and for that reasos 
the bandage was continued on a month loages 
than the aswal time. By this means, he obliged 
Taylor to compound the bargain and accept of 
twenty guineas ; for a covetous man thinks mo 
method dishonest which he may legally praatise 
to save his money. In our opinion, Sir Wiliam 
Smythe, baronet, of Bedfordshire, was an un 
mitigated rascal. 





AtcxrRia.—Twelve hundred tribes mow ac 
knowledge the French authority in Algeria 
Louis Nepoleon talks of erecting it into a king. 
dom: so that if he should be obliged to walk 
out of the Tuileries some fine day he will have 
a place of refuge to goto. Nobody will think 
of “carrying the war into Africa.” 





Porvration axp Brsies —The population 
of the United States is now over 25,000,000, 
making nearly 6,000,000 families ; of these, it is 
believed more than 1,000,000 are without the 
Bible, 2 


Dow’r sx Arraip.—As an old woman was 
lately walking through one of the streets of Paris 
at midnight, a patrol called out, “‘ Who’s there?” 
“It is I, patrol ! don’t be afraid !” 








Music ror tae Mrizron.—A writer in the 
New York Tribune states that 4882 hand organs 
are daily ground in the streets of that city. 
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STRONG PRACTICE. 

‘We remember hearing a self-educated healer 
ofthe sick, who hung out his shingle in a cer- 
tain town of Louisiana, give an account of his 
practice with a coolness that made us shudder ; 
“ Stranger,” said he, “the wust fever we hev 
here is the onremittin’. It’s purty tight—’cause 
it’s apt to hang on long, but it aint nothin’ like 
ekal to that diegestive fever that they dies on 
Over in them hills. I, in-general, mostly uses it 
up ina couple of days. I gin a ’mettick in the 
faust place ; then, half ati hour after that, five or 
ten grains of ‘Samson,’—that’s the short name 
we hev-here for calumny. Wall, then when the 
case looks right, I give abeout a wine-glassful of 
tle—and the next day the nigger is fitten tor que 
nine, and the day after he can walk into the pork 
and make the hoe fly. It’s seldom I has ’em in 
longer than I tells you on. Sometimes, in the 
very beginning of the attack, I bleeds ’em ; but 


it wont do, stranger. When the eyes look big- 


and glassy, old Samson in five grain doses, in 
every half an hour, fur abeout five hours, is 
Jest the thing—they is more people killed by 
bleedin’ at the wrong time, than they is by Old 
Death hisself t” 





A Foor’s Answunr.—One of the learned pro- 
fessora, rambling in the vicinity, encountered a 
simpleton, not a “motley fool,” however, to 
whom he propounded the following question : 
“ How long can a man live without brains?” 
“Ydon’t know,” drawled the suburban, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘How long have you lived your- 
self, sir?” No more questions were asked, 





‘Tum veny Best.—Perhaps the very best pun 
on record was that made by the Marquis de 
Bievre. Louis XVI. asked him for a specimen 
of his wit. “Give me a subject,” said the puns- 
ter. “Take me,” said the monarch. “ Pardon, 
your majesty—a king is no subject.” 





Rexicion in France.—It appears from 
official returns that the number of persons in 
Freace belonging to the Roman Catholic religion 
is 35,931,082; Calvinists, 480,507; Lutherans, 
267,826 ; Jews, 73,975; other creeds, 30,000. 





Asronisainc.—It is a singular fact that wo- 
tmaen, after a certain age, never grow older, but 
often younger. It is next to impossible for un- 
married women to get over forty. 

—_+<-2 1 

A sricut Hors.—Mrs. Hope, an American 
lady, lately wore at a London party a diamond 
bracelet that cost $75,000, 
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HELP. 

Some housekeepers complain that it is a bitter 
satire to call domestics in this country “help.” 
We dare say that when Mrs. Col. Freemont did 
her own housework in California, she got along 
a great deal better than she has done since with 
servants to oversee. An English nobleman once 
had a French valet reply in person to his adver: 
tisement for a servant. The applicant produced 
his credentials, and enlarged on his acoomplish- 
ments. He was then asked what his terms were. 
“Three hundred pounds a year,” answered the 
valet. ‘“ Zounds! fellow,” exclaimed his lord- 
ship; “make it guineas, and J’ll wait on you!” 
A nebleman once found Fontenelle in very bed 
bamor. ‘What is the matter with you?” he 
asked. ‘The matter!” replied Fontenelle; “I 
have but one domestic, and I am as badly served 
as if I had twenty!” 


————_+ 202 +___ 


Svocuss or THs Macasins.— We should: 
be wanting in feeling not to acknowledge with 
thanks the vast patronage which is being ex- 
tended to Batiou’s DotiarR Macazine. We 
have placed our mark at one hundred thousand for 
its circulation at the close of the present year, 
and we are fast approaching that number. This: 
is unprecedented, and shows that its.excellence 
and cheapness are being understood far and 
near. 


—_*—_ +32 + —_____. 


NEVER HEARD OF HIM.—A regimental chap- 
Jain, in preaching to his military auditors, spoke 
of the general deluge. ‘“ Who’s he ?” whispered 
@ soldier, nudging his comrade. “I thought I 
knew all the great commanders of Europe, but I 
never heard of General Deluge.” 





A eoop Daucarer.—A good daughter! 
There are other ministers of love more conspic- 
uous than her, but none in which a gentler, love- 
ler spirit swells, and none to which tho heart’s 
warm requitals more joyfully respond. 





Merariic Attor.—A London artist has se- 
cured a patent fora new allow of metal, com- 
posed of copper, zinc and magnesia, which bears 
a strong resemblance to gold in several respects. 





A Qurstion.—We often hear of a man “be- 
ing in advance of his age,” but who ever heard 
of a woman being in the same predicament ? 





A Hir.—Peter Pindar it was who said that the 
booksellers drank their wine in the manner of the 


. heroes in the Hall of Odin, out of authors’ skulle,’ 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The potato crop has proved a complete failure 
throughout Portugal. 

Baron James de Rothschild has given forty 
thonsand francs to the sufferers by the late inun- 
dations in France. 

The increase of government expenditure in 
Great Brisain daring the two years of the recent 
Bassian war was £53,688,000. 

‘There are now no lees than three hundred and 
sixty-four churches in Rome, while the population 
is considerably lees than two hundred thousand. 

It is said to be the intention of the Russian 
government to establish a journal in London 
similar to the “Nord” of Brussels. 

Bir George Grey, governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, strongly recommends the encour- 
agement of immigration. 

M. Mazzini announces his intention of with- 
drawing altogether from politics, and emigrating 
a8 a private citizen to the United States. 

Some searching mind has discovered that the 
ity of Paris consumes daily some two billion 





cups of coffee! 
Munich has decreed that the graves of Senne- 
felder, the inventor of lithography, and Gabels- 


, the inventor of stenography, shall hence- 
forth be carefully kept. na 

The pianos annually manufactured in France 
are worth 40,000,000 francs. ‘France plays,” 
said M. Veron recently in the Corps Legislatif, 
«while the rest of Europe dances.” 

The present year completes the first cent 
of the existence of the Swodenborgian doctrine 
A commemorative gathering is to be held 
in London, in June of next year. 

It is proposed to add the £20,000 remaini 
of the ieee sum voted for the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, to the £5000 appropriated 
for a monument, and erect another colosual one 
to the hero of Waterloo. 

Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 9000 
English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 Turks had 

uitted the Crimea ; and there were still on Rus- 
sian territory 25,000 French, 40,000 English, and 
9000 Sardinians. 

The emigration from Norway to the United 
States is very considerable this year, and the em- 
igration fever in some of the country is so 
great that the value of property has fallen con- 
siderably. 

A flute made of gold is on exhibition in Lon- 
don. The gold was brought from Australia. 
The weight of the flute is 141-2 ounces, the value 
being estimated at about $650. The workman- 
ship is exquisite, 

The locomotives in Germany are hereafter to 
be covered with a casing of glass, which will 
permit the engineers to survey the whole coun- 

, and at the same time protect them from the 
wind and cold. 

The steeple chase on the Prater at Vienna was 
adead failure. A trough had been laid across 
the road so as to represent a river, but the horses, 
instead of clearing it, drew up, and began in the 
evolest manner to drink out of it! 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The new ship tuilding at MiBWall, Eng., i 

an eighth of a mile long. 4 iz 
- Louis. Napoleon is propesing,t0-estahlish a 
order of Algerian nobdisy. % : 

A census just taken in Greece shows she pop 
ulation to be 1,043,153. 2 

Austria ia contented with the fatyre imtention 
of France and England toward Italy. : 

Collections continue ia England for enfferers 
in France by the inundation. - : 

The fonotnins of Aydenham Palace hawe bece 
opened. They excel those of Versailles. 

Sir Edward Lyons is tm be raised to the peer 
age for services in the Black Sea, being the only 
peerage manufactured from this war. 

Gen. Williams, the brave defender of Kar. 
upon his arrival in England, was the recipient of 
many complimentary demonstrations. 

The streets of London extend in length: 1730 
miles, the Raving of -which cost £44,000,000, 
and the yearly cost of keeping the pavement = 
repair amounts to £1,800,000 

The trustees of the British Museum have re 
commended to the Lords of the Treasury that 1 
grant of £5000 should be made for decorating 

e interior of the new reading room. 

A subterranean railroad is now being laid dows 
in Paria, in the middle of the Boulevard dau Se 
bastopol. It will connect the Aalles or markew 
with the extramural railways. 

The English Royal Yacht Club, which is only 
one of many such, numbers 173 members. Ther 
own 91 yachts, measuring rather more thaa 
11,000 tons, which gives an average of not lees 
than 120 tons as the measurement of each. ' 


Rossini has received an ovation at Strasburg in 
Germany. All the performers of the theatre, 
recruited | by 8 number of musicians, assembled 
under his windows by torchlight, and gare hana 
serenade. 2 

The disease is again prevalent in the wine dir 
tricts of Portugal. The potato crop is a failure, 
and there will not be half a harvest; 20 that 
large imports from the United States and from 
England are looked for. 

An expedition is fitting out at Ham! bya 
Russian American company, to sail shortly for 
Russo-American territory. The e: ition is of 
the nature of 4 new colony, num! five hus- 
dred persons, including artificers of all kinds. 

The baneful ribbon system is prevailing extes- 
sively on the Donen nad Sine On 
especially in Donegal and Sligo. wing to in- 
steactions from government, the constabulary 
are making great exertions to break up the eon- 
federacy. 

The Austrian party at Rome, which is ab 
ready more powerful than the French, is daily 
increasing in strength; but Pius IX. hi 
has as strong a dislike to the German element as 
he had when he first seated himself in the chair 
of St. Peter. 

The Dublin. Nation announces that Mr 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the late proprietor of that 
paper, is to receive a present of £10,000 in Ans- 
tralia, for the oP of giving him a qualifce 

re Logislasuce, 


tion to enter 


RECORD OF THE. THIZS. 


Record of the Times. 


Col. Samuel Colt (of revolver Femme) recently 
married Miss Elizabeth Jarvis, of Mid 5 

Actors should remember that'a) 
elicited by their words, not themselves. 

The most incousiderable men are usaally of 
the most eminent gravity. 

The public libraries of New York city contain 
86,290 volumes. i 

‘Fhe town of Dunse, Scotland, with 4000 peo- 
ple, has no public house. 

Mazzini, the Italian patriot, intends to emi- 
grate as a private citizen to this country. 

A second Calvin Edson has ay in New 
York. He is Give feet six inches in height, and 
only weighs fifty pounds. 

At the late annual meeting of the New York 
Association, two new churches, one French and 
the other German, were received. 

Le Verrier, director of the Observatory at 
Paris, has named the last new planet, the fortieth 
of the series discovered by M. Goldschmidt, 
“ Harmonia,” in honor of the conclusion of peace. 

Rev. Archibald Maclay, D. Dz. paving: re- 
signed the presidency of the American Bible 
Union, Rev. T. Armitage, D. D., has been 
elected his successor. 

The Russian Government is having consider- 
able quantities of silver, which it has bought up 
in England and Germany, melted down into 
bars at the Frankfort Mint. 

The pig population—four-l |—of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is setinated at between forty and 

millions—nearly two pigs apiece tor ev: 
Me being in the nited States? . or 

Charies ¥F. M. Garnett, of Richmond, Va., 
now chief engineer of the Virginia and Tenmes- 
vee Railroad, has received the sbparniment of 
chief engineer of the Don Pedre Railroad, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 


The editor of the Perth (C. W.) Standard 
states that those fashionable and airy articles of 
ladies’ underclothing, hooped skirts, are now 
being used by female Canadian thieves for the 
purpose of concealing stolen property. 

These is now scarcely a single State in the 
Union but what has an asylum for the insane, 
and some of the States have several, Even in 
California, a large and expensive hospital has 
been erected ‘for the insane, as ome of the first 
objects of attention in that State. 

The editors of the New Lisbon (Ohio) Aurora 
gives as one reasom for the non-appearance of 
that journal in twenty-three days, his working in 
the garden and lifting (though not all at once) 
more than fifty tons of ground, and another, 
that his assistant typo-setter has got married and 
gone West. 

The British Government, it is said, lately made 
large contracts for Sharpe’s rifles with some of 
our manufacturers, and the manufacture of them 
by American mechanics at Edgefield, England, 
is now being ied on under a tremendous 
press of steam, to supply the army as soon as 

le. 


is often 


290. 


The number. of Germans of their descendants 
in the United States is rated at four millions. 

Mr. Samuel Watkins has given the city of 
Nashville ten acres of land for a park. 

John Adams’s father said, “I couldn’t make 
him a shoemaker, so pat him to learning!” 

A teaspoonful of mustard, mixed with warm 
water, is an antidote for poison. - 

Im raising grapes, always preserve three er 
four leaves id each bunch. - . 

¥. you must find faalt, de it im if 
sible, and briefly. Ree 

Some Kee the einer are cold to be on thelr 

to Eastern tes for i for a 
reambost, to be used on Salt la 

The lication of towels, wrung owt in hot 
water, to forehead aad temples, is represent- 
ed to bean efficacious and s 
headaches arising from neuralgic 

In the tenth century, to eat out the same plate, 
and drink out the same cup, was considered 6 
mark of jantry and the best jposeibia under- 
standing between a lady and gen: 

Miss Lake, an cnergetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philsdelptia, the object of colteeti 
funds to establish » Female Seminary in the 
and of Haytt. 

The loss by fire im the United States ‘for the 
last six months is set at $8,782,000—not imclud- - 
ing any fires by which the lose was lees than 
$10,000! 

There isa man in the New Jersey Peniten- 
tiary who has had twenty-three wives, two of 
whom he married within two hours of each 
other. 

Durimg the month of May last, two thousand 
six hundred French Canadians had lef Montreal 
for the United States, whither they go for em- 
ployment, and with the intention of becoming 
citizens. 

All the towns in Mimmesota are crowded with 
emigrants. Boarding and provisions are high 
in consequence. Since the spring opened, 


emigration to the territory has not short of 
one thousand persons a day. 
It is that the Rothehilds, of London 


and Paris, have entered the sugar market. By 
prcmsine supplies when everything could be 

ad cheapest, ther in Havana, Brazil, East . 
Indies or elsewhere, they would be enabled, on 
an advance in prices, to realize large profits. 


The ocean, according to geographers, is con- 
tained in five basive—-notmers “putshells.” * 
They ave rather sizable dishes which hold the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Arctic, and the Antar- 
tic Oceans! We may edd that they are all earth- 
en basins, and that Eastern is contained in a 
China ono! 


The voluntary contributions of the people of 
the United States to religious and benevolent in- 
stitutions are among the most gratifying evi- 
dences of modern enlightenment. The receipts 
of nimeteen of the great Christian organizations 
for the year ending in April last, were $1,840,- 
823 48, being an increase of $207,948 87 upon 
the receipts of the previons year. 


Merry Meking. 
Many literary “‘effusions” proceed from 
water on the brain. 
‘was the nose pt in the middle of the 

facet Because it’s the scenter (centre). 

Why is an awkward fellow like a pine tree? 
Becaase he is evergreen. 

So man: le “cata dash” with mot 
eee eRe recat to oall it plant 
- What sort of trees will best bear removal and 
transportation! Axle-trees. 


“Pape, have Y “No.” “How 
do they kick, Shen ‘o" Fries their breeches, 
my son.” 

Wheat animal has the greatest quantit 
brains? The hog, of course, forhe has a 
head full. 

“« Massa, one ob your oxen’s dead—todder too 
—was ’fraid to tell you ob ’em bof at once, 
"fraid you couldn’t bore it.” 

‘What Scripture character would you mention 
in ordering away an untruthfal person. Ans.— 
Goliah. (go liar.) 

Did ever buy a horse! If 0, have 
doubulews t been track with sarprise nt "the very 
great number of horses just seven years old. 

“<7 am afraid you will come to want,” said an 


of 


Id lady to her daughter. “I have come to 
rant alread ,” was the reply; “I want a nice 
young man.” 


One of our exchanges has the audacity to say 
that French stocks rose considerably upon the 
birth of “ that blessed baby,” and were decidedly 


‘Mrs. Fly was asked if she kneaded her dough, 
or beat it up with a stick. “If you can find 
anybody that ‘needs the dough’ more than I 
do,” said she, “ pity take mercy on ’em!” 

‘The largest angel we ever read of was seen 
by Mahomet in the third heaven, which the 

says had two eyes seventy thousand days’ 
journey apart. 

The Hopefal oe Ee a not tell 

not to trouble those pies $ Hopefal 
—I aint had no trouble with ‘em; I’m a 
eaten ’em as peaceable as can be. 

Chesterfield having been informed by his phy- 
sician that he was dying by inches, ceogracaley: 
ed himeelf that he was riot 60 tall as Sir Thomas 


Robinson ! 

“ Well, Pat, which is the way to Burlington 1” 
“ How did you know my name was Pat?” ‘0, 
I gnessed it.” -“ Thin, be the holy poker, if 
are eo good at guessing, ye'd guess the 
way to Burlington.” 


An editor asks, inf talking of poetry and matri- 
mony: ‘“ Who would indite sonnets to a woman 
whom he saw every morning in her night-cap, 
and every day at dinner swallowing meat and 
mustard ?”” 


A gipsoy woman promised to show to two 
young ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of 
water. They looked, and exclaimed, ay, 
we only see our own faces.” “ Well,” said 

ipsey, “those faces will be your husbands’ 
Shee you are married.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


“ Stirring times,” as the hasty pudding said to 
the spoon. 

A little girl describes a snake as “a thing that's 
a tail all the way up to his head.” 

What Roman general do the ladies ask for in 
leap year? Marius (marry us). 

The quickest way to acquire a knowledge of 
“tanning,” is to insult a prize fighter’s wife. 

The only medicinal herb for a “ mind diseased” 
is prov-erbs. 

What man is there who, had he a window in 
his breast, would not speedily pull down the 
blinds ¢ 

A woman advertising for a husband wants 
him to be not only “strictly religious, bat of 
good character.” 

«Excuse me, madam, but I would like to ask 
why you look at me so savagely ¢”” “O, 
beg pardon, sir—I took you for my husband !” 

In Canada they boil everything for greens, be- 
ginning with mallen leaves, and leaving off with 
the window blinds. 

If ‘cleanliness is ni to godliness,” the 
morals of the New York strect inspectors must 
be at a very low ebb. 

Why is the young Prince of Algiers like the 
hind querter of a beet? tits least 
bony part (least Bonaparte). 

Ladies are like watches—p! enough to look 
at—sweet faces and delicate hands, but somewhat 
difficult to “regulate” when set “a going.” 

It is thought that the Bratus who elew Causar 
was some relation to the Crow Family, for in his 
speech to the populace he opens with, “‘ Hear me 
for my caws !” 

A fellow just retarned from a fight, in which 
he came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. “ Because,” said he, “I 
have been and got /ammed !’” 

The Boston Gazette propounds the following 
spirited con.: “If I owed a fn five dollars, 
what liquor would I resemble¢ ‘Ans.—ax de 
vie (owed a V).” 

“ Zounds! fellow,” exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic matter-of-fact 
person, “I shall go out of my wits.” ‘ Well, 
you wont have far to go,” said the phlegmatic man. 

“My dear Coleridge,” said Charles Lamb 
once to his old and dear friend, “ you are one of 
the very best men in England ; you have but one 
infirmity, you always fail juet when you happea 
to have adaty to perform.” 

“Here,” said a dandy to an Irish laborer, 
“ come and tell me the biggest lie you ever told 
in your life, and I'll treat to a whiskey 
punch.” “ An’ by my sowl,” replied the Hiber- 
nian, quickly, “‘yer honor is gentleman.” 

One of the miseries of haman life is being a 
compositor on a newspaper, and having to insert 
the marriage of the girl you love with a man old 
enough to be your father—he is rich and you are 
poor. 

A fellow having been charged with 
ting dnt the might belbre, and wishing to ee 
tify himself, declared ‘he never was drank, and 
never meant to be; for it always made him feel 
so bad the next morning.” 
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THE HEROINE OF BUNKER HILL. 





BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


On the old road from Boston to Medford, 
there stands a lofty dwelling, whose spacious 
gardens and cultivated groves: bespeak the pres- 
ence of wealth and elegant taste. With little 
change from what it now is, more than seventy 
years it stood, overlooking the little village of 
Mystic on the one hand, and the panorama of 

- hills which crowded the prospect towards the 
city when Gage and the British flag held com- 
pulsory dominion. 

Weld House was justly celebrated as the 
abode of hospitality and refinement. Its owner, 
a. West Indian by birth, claimed kindred on one 
side from an old English family, some of whose 
members had been of note in the history of the 
mother land. But in the veins of John Weld 
also flowed colonial blood, from a stock long 
eminent in New England for the sturdy virtues 
of patriotism and persevering resistance to 
tyranny. Thus connected, Judge Weld was in- 
fluenced by two opposing forces, which com- 
bined to prevent him from open action, either for 
king or congress. It was not that he needed 
courage, wisdom, or determination, in thus re- 
maining neutral. His course was, in a great de- 


gree, the result of such a foresight as few men of. 


his strong predilections possessed. His preju- 
dices were decidedly those of birth and rank. 
An aristocracy, governed by throne and court, 
and a subordinate people, obedient and submis- 
sive to their hereditary condition, were themes 
congenial to his habitual thought. His spirit 
chafed at the rebellious efforts which he deemed 
19 





subversive of venerable and praiseworthy prin- 
ciples. 

All this, however, did not prevent him from 
perceiving that the power of England over 
America was about to undergo a peril whose 
final result might be that of disaster and defeat, 
quite as possibly as that of triumph. He fore- 
saw that, in setting himself against thé patriotic 
tide, he would put to risk the comfort of his 
family to an unusual degree, in that the means 
of sustaining themselves in society would be in- 
stantly swept away on the event of revolutionary 
success. Wealth, rank end honors were very 
dear to John Weld, and he took such a course 
as, in his mind, seemed most likely to secure 
their retention. 

Nor was the judge by any means an evil or 
selfish man. Determined in his opinions and 
his prejudices, unchangeable in his will when 
once his mind was fixed on a course such as he 
felt that prudence would approve (and he was 
carefal to make no choice without consulting 
that), he nevertheless inclined, in all things, to 
hamanity and what he considered a just regard 
for the rights of others. To sum up his charac- 
ter, he was a proud nean—kindly dispositioned 
in many things, but always jealous of his posi- 
tion, ever heedful of the social respect which 
was his due, and a man not to be flouted with 
impunity, either at home or abroad. He had 
now been several years retired from legal office, 
but when he sat on the judicial bench, it had 
been eaid that no one of his compeers brought 
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to his place such a dignity of personal bearing 
as was manifested by himself. There was cer- 
tainly that in Judge Weld’s appearance which 
would have impressed itself on the most inat- 
tentive observer. He possessed a noble form, 
features firm-set and massive, an eagle eye, and 
a atep like that of alord. Judge Weld was one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

To his masculine qualities, the character of 
his lady presented an admirable foil. In her 
youth she had been toasted as a belle, and years 
had not effaced the beauty of features which still 
continued attractive, although they had long 
faded from their lustrous rose and white. Her 
mind, which in early life, had been somewhat 
romantic in tendency, had been tempered by ex- 
perience, so that without losing aught of its 
finer qualities, it had gained the matronly sta- 
bility so desirable in that middle age which she 
had now attained. But her character, though 
modelled by circumstance, was not radically 
changed, and exerted on her only child an influ- 
ence of which she herself was hardly conscious. 

In Florence Weld, her mother’s comparatively 
passive susceptibility was vivified by the inher- 
itance of her father’s energetic will and a goodly 
portion of his physical vigor. She would weep 
at night over a leaf of Richardson’s stilted nov- 
els, or feed with eager eye on some favorite 
poem, and on the morn be none theless ready to 
push her gallant steed at a wall, or a ditch, such 
as few provincial beaux would have liked t at- 
tempt. To this class of admirers, indeed, 
Florence was for the most part an object of equal 
dread and admiration. She dealt not in pretty 
nothings—she was not beautifully weak sand 
vapid. On the contrary, her ardent disposition 
rendered her too little apt at concealment of likes 
or dislikes—too willing to point the keen arrows 
of her wit against coxcombry of mind or man- 
ner. In these stirring times, when the sound of 
cannon and tho call to arms were in all men’s 
dreams, there were not many of the neighboring 
youths who chose to act the gallant’s part, and 
bask in lady’s bower; and those who did so 
choose, were not the ones most likely to attract 
her regard. 

Florence, therefore, obtained the reputation of 
a proud, disdainful beanty, who had no intention 
of giving herself to 2 mga of middle station. 
She aspired, so it was said, to wed with lofty 
rank—to join herself to splendid fortunes and a 
titled name. Gossip went so far, indeed, as to 
point out the favored suitor, who was declared to 
be a promising young officer belonging to one 
of the British regiments then stationed in Bos- 
tom. Major Allerton was the son and heir of 
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Lord Allerton, of Oxfordshire, England. He 
had met Florence at a ball given in Boston 
nearly two years before the time of our story's 
commencement. Strongly attracted by her 
beauty and piquancy of manner, the young off- 
cer procured an introduction which he lost no 
time in following up. His name and station 
readily opened to him the doors of Weld Hall, 90 
Tong, at least, as he was able to avail himself of 
his right of entry, and the welcome which its 
owner right freely extended. 

In the eyes of Judge Weld, a noble name, 
good personal appearance, wealth, a manter 
gentlemanly and polished almost to extreme, 
joined to talents not at all contemptible, certainly 
warranted his approbation of the young officer's 
evident intentions. But the major’s attentions 
were not 80 well received by the daughter. As 
8 visitant, she received him with a proper re 
spect. She conversed with him civilly, bet 
never unreservedly. The slightest advance, on 
his part, was instantly repelled by a frigidity of 
manner totally opposite to her usual demeanor. 

At length the young officer, impatient of delay, 
and determined not to receive the ill omen which 
lurked in the maiden’s ways, ventured oo a2 
open declaration of his attachment. His mit 
was at once declined—so decidedly, too, oa bis 
farther urgency, that the humbled and incensed 
gallant forsook the house forthwith, hardly 
knowing which was more justly the object of bis 
indignation, himself, or the capricious county 
girl who had presumed to reject the offers of 
Major Henry Allerton, the favored child of for 
tune, the pride of fashion’s circle, whose foot had 
been always welcome in lady’s bower, and whos 
self-complacent regard had hitherto ever basked 
in the sunlight of beauty’s smiles. Weld Hall 
was henceforth deprived of his presence. The 
judge presently took alarm at his continued sb 
sence, and was not long in arriving at a pretty 
correct suspicion of its cause. On questioning 
Florence, the trath was elicited. The judgt 
lectured her severely on what ho termed ber 
whimsical and unreasonable conduct. He even 
went the length of declaring his intention tor 
call the young major, provided that inteation 
could be accomplished in a manner consistent 
with propriety. The peremptory admonition of 
the judge was mct with a firmness which he had 
not prepared himself to expect. 

“Father,” said Florence in reply, “if you 
choose to give special invitation to the major, a 
you would to any other guest, I certainly ct 
make no objection to your purpose. Batif you 
propose this in order to give me opportunity 
change my mind, I mast say that your scheme 
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will be altogether in vain. Were it possible for 

the major to make a second trial, he would find 

that what I have said once, I can readily say 
in.” 

Her father regarded her for a few moments 
with a stern countenance. His black, bushy 
brows settled down over his eyes, which glowed 
with a more piercing light from the very shadow 
which sought to obscure them. 

“Girl,” he said, ‘this would never have 
taken place without a cause. You have given 
fo decent reason for rejecting a man every way 
worthy—one whom most maidens would have 
accepted with very little urgency. How is it? 
Have you, then, picked up some gallant of your 
own choice—some knight paladin—whom of 
your own free will you have endowed with all 
impossible perfections 7” 

Florence, who had received her father’s re- 
proofs with tolerable calmness, heard his final 
question with some agitation. Her discomposure 
but increased with the reiteration of the question. 

“T cannot deny that there is, in some meas- 
are—” 

“Name him!” said the judge, hastily. 
“Will you obey me?” he continued, after 
waiting a moment for her reply. 

The harsh tone in which the command was 
attered, summoned ap her spirit afresh. She 
lifted her face, brilliant with the very flush of 
excitement ; she met the gaze fixed upon her 
with a countenance deprecative of anger, bat 
still unshaken, save when the mobile lips were 
anable to restrain the lingering fear which trem- 
bled in their undalating jointure. So beautifal 
did she appear, that the chagrin of the judge 
gradually yielded to the moNifying influence, and 
when he again repeated his demand, it was in a 
milder tone than before. 

“William Andrews,” replied Florence, in a 
low voice. And as she spoke, her face was half 
averted, ker eyes sought the floor, and her whole 
form seemed instinct with apprehension of the 
conseqaences which should result from her un- 
willing avowal. 

The judge could hardly credit his own cars. 

“ William Andrews! William Andrews!” he 
exclaimed, slowly repeating the words, as though 
to assare himself that he could not have been 
mistaken. ‘It cannot be; else you are more 
mad, even, than I had supposed that you could 
be. Have I heard aright? A young man of no 
birth, unpolished in manners—what is there, 
pray, to make him so attractive to you? Let us 
have no more of this folly,” ho added, rising 
from his seat and taking up his riding-gloves 
Preparatory to going out on his morning’s bus- 
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iness. “Have nothing farther to do with this 
young Andrews. Discontinue, at once, what- 
ever acquaintamce you have with him, however 
slight, and recollect that, though I have seldom 
laid on you a positive command, yet when I find 
occasion to do so, it must be implicitly obeyed.”* 

As Andrews was at this time absent in New 
Hampshire, where he was like to remain for sev- 
eral months, the judge had no fear of his cont- 
mands being at present infringed. He consid- 
ered the affair, farthermore, asa girlish caprice, 
which was most absurd in itself, and which 
needed nothing more than the exertion of a little 
straightforward authority to be at once stifled. 
He was perfectly satiséed that there could not 
be, in the natare of things, any enduring attach 
ment between Florence and the unpolished rus- 
tic, as he termed the most wnwelcome rival of the 
elegant and accomplished Major Allerton. 

Andrews was the son of a farmer resident some 
&fty miles from Boston. Having, when a mere 
boy, been taken by the village lawyer to do the 
errands and common dradgery of his office, the 
boy’s capacity was so evident, that his master, 
after a year or two, entered him as a student of 
law, and assisted his early struggles with such 
money loans as his necessities required. He had 
nearly Gnished his course, when an accidental 
meeting brought him acquainted with Florence 
Weld. Her intuitive keenness, and not less than 
this, her slight regard for the arbitrary bounda- 
ries of social rank, almost instantly led her to 
appreciate the genius of the stadent, and to feel 
an admiration and a sympathy which opportunity 
only increased. On his part, Andrews was even 
tmaore readily attracted by the beauty and gener- 
ous frankness of the high-spirited maiden, and 
was not slow to improve himself in her good 
graces—that is to say, after he had taken snffi- 
cent care to assure himself in the outset of the 
natare of the ground en which ho.ventured. For 
the young lawycr was sensitively alive to the 
difference between his own position and that of 
the high-bred Florence, and naught but a gen- 
uine sentiment, which was im a similar measure 
retarned, woald ever have induced him to over- 
look the distinction while that distinction existed 
Nevertheless, being ambitions, he hoped that 
time would do much to lessen the intervening 
space, and so to time he hopefully trasted. 

In a few weeks, the quarrel between the gov- 
ernment and its rebellious subjects arrived at its’ 
height. The battle of Lexington in a moment 
kindled the fire of patriotism to a fervid flame. 
The whole country rose im arms. Boston was 
literally besiegod: by a raw militia, leavened by a 
few veterans who bad fought the French and In- 
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dians under the very flags, possibly, which float- 
ed over familiar faces—faces of those who, com- 
panions in arms, had now by the fate of civil 
war, become their bounden enemies. The un- 
disciplined army was officered as best it might 
be; and men of little or no experience often re- 
ceived promotion to places of responsibility on 
no other grounds than that of natural capacity. 
Andrews, having returned from New Hampshire 
(where, indeed, he had been engaged in some 
matters pertaining to the present crisis), was ap- 
pointed to a captaincy in a regiment stationed 
not far from Weld Hall. 

It may well be imagined that, neighborhood 
and opportunity favoring, it was no long time 
before Florence and the captain met again. 
Florence, with praiseworthy resolution, though 
with the deepest grief, declared the necessity of 
mutual forgetfulness. This severe decree was 
naturally met with earnest remonstrance. The 
result was, that after two or three interviews, a 
discovery took place at the hall. Wlorence was 
bitterly reprimanded by the judge, and she was 
closely confined within her own chamber for 
several days. What success this procedure 
found, will presently be seen, and whether the 
quality of locks proved better than in other cases 
of similar nature. 

The story of the 17th of June, 1775, is prob- 
ably more familiar to the New Englander, in all 
its minuteness of detail, than that of any other 
national event which hes occurred in past time. 
The monument which overtops the city of 
Charlestown is reared upon the corner stone of 
his liberties; and when we come to speak of 
what it commemorates, we have little need to re- 
fresh the memory of our readers with regard to 
the current of events which on tha: day took 
place. We have only 2o far to mention them, as 
they are directly connected with the course of 
our narrative. 

‘The company of Captain Andrews was ste- 
tioned for the most part at the rail fence which 
ran along the most exposed portion of the 
American lines. A few of the privates, only, 
were protected by defences somewhat more se- 
cure than those of their fellows. The satare of 
their position made it necessary for the company 
to exert themselves to the utmost in order to 
etrengthen their frail works, as far as possible, 
before the approach of the enemy. The con- 
tinued labor began to be felt by all, especially by 
the more youthful who were not inured to man- 
ual toil, Andrews had noticed two or three, 
whom, in his own mind, he declared more fitting 
to remain by the family fireside, than here, mere 
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boys, to be acting the part of full grown seb 
diers. The thought had hardly passed through 
his mind, when it was re-echoed by a stout, iron 
haired officer, who touching him on the shoul- 
der, accosted him as follows : 

“ How goes it with you here, captain? D’ye 
think your lads will be able to stand fire?” 

“T’ll warrant them, general,” was the reply. 

Putnam gave a quick, eager look with his blue 
eyes along the ranks before him. Thea tuming 
again to his companion: 

“Some of your company would hardly come 
up to regulations, captain, if we were to be par- 
ticular in such matters. For instance, I fancy 
that were I the mother of one smooth-faced 
youngster whom I have just seen, I would have 
taken his gan from him and set him to sweep the 
kitchen, instead of permitting him here. Bus 
never mind. It shows the right stuff—the right 
stuf!” 

And the general passed on. There was 8 
transient sadness in the expression of his voice 
which communicated itself to the mind of the 
young officer, as the latter listened to the cannon 
of the British flect sending forth their iron 
shower, premonitory of the storm soon to burst 
upon the rustic and untried army of the Amer- 
icans. A vivid picture of mangled bodies and 
desolated homes, rose in the fancy of the thinker. 
But such thoughts were only momentasy. The 
requirements of duty, the excitement of expec- 
tation, the thrill with which the sound of battle 
stirs the soldier’s heart—all these allowed litle 
chance for sentiment. Every one was busied in 
making preparation for the masses, which, form- 
ing into line at the shore, began to move forward 
with steady step towards the summit. Onward 
and onward, till from the rude mounds a sea of 
flame burst forth and tore the proud array asun- 
der, as does the whirlwind the ranks of shining 
grain. Again and again death levelled the ad- 
vancing lines in bloody swarths along the de- 
clivity of the hill. They fied, they rallied, and 
again, with desperate resolution, nerved them- 
selves to fresh attempt. 

But now the faces of the brave defenders are 
clouded with sullen gloom. They see their fore 
moving up to the bloody boundary where & 
heaped line of dead bodies show an ominous 
warning. But cartridge-box and pouch sre 
empty, and as the exulting Britons pour over the 
low bulwark, musket stocks and stones are the 
weapons which keep in check the fatal bayonet. 
The Americans retreat slowly and sullenly, face 
to face with the foe. But the rail-fence is still 
manned. Its holders must needs devote them- 
selves to cover the retreat of their mates. One 
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more volley; the assailants for a moment fall 
back ; they push forward again; but the object 
is gained, and Andrews and his gallant compan- 
ions follow the retreating army. But their num- 
bers lessen fast; one by one they fall before their 
exasperated enemies. Even now, a slight aud 
youthful form sinks with a despairing cry to the 
earth. The countenance of the poor boy is 
turned aside with hopeless terror. It is seen by 
Andrews, and a thrill of horror shoots through 
his frame as he springs forward and throws 
himself on the bayonet of the soldier. 

“Hold!” he cried. “It is a woman whom 
you seek to kill!” 

‘Then sight and feeling fled, and all was blank. 
Immediately after the battle was over, it was 
deemed advisable that one of the subordinate 
generals should proceed to Boston for oversight 
of certain hospital arrangements. General Munro 
took it upon himself to attend to the business, 
and was proceeding from the western portion of 
the intrenchment to take boat across the river, 
when he came directly upon the lovers, who stiff 
lay as they had fallen, a little within the line ot 
intrenchment. Something in their appearance 
arrested the attention of the general. He dis- 
monnted, and bending over, carefully examined 
the features of the captain, which were some- 
what disfigured by an ugly cat on the forehead. 
With only a cursory glance at Florence, for such 
the reader discovers to have been the disguised 
companion of the wounded officer, the general 
ordered some of the soldiers to convey them both 
‘to his boat. His hearers, wondering at the ag- 
vitation which ho displayed, readily obeyed; and 
‘were accompanied on their errand by Munro, 
who, pacing slowly by their side, showed the 
most intense regard of their charge. Having 
passed from the Charlestown landing to Gray’s 
‘Wharf, he accompanied his companions from 
thence to his own quarters, where Florence and 
ber friend, by this time mach revived, were 
placed in adequate care. Their host then has- 
tened away to attend to the business with which 
he was entrusted. 

It was some hours before he retarned, when 
be found his patients thriving admirably. Flor- 
ence, who had saffered more from the effect of 
extreme emotion than from any other cause, and 
who had received no serious injury, was in the 
chamber assigned to her by the general's lady. 
To the latter, Florence, at the earliest instance of 
opportunity, confided the secret of her sex, and 
the imprudenee of which she had been guilty in 
flying from her home-prison to enact the part of 
an Amazonian hergine. She trembled and shed 
tears, when speaking of the battle and her part inic. 
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“T found,” she said, “ how little I had known 
of the horrors of such a scene, and how much I 
had over-estimated my own conrage. I have 
been taught, to-day, the lesson that woman can 
never with impunity overstep the boundaries of 
her natural character. I trust that the suffering 
which I have experienced will be found a suf- 
ficient punishment for my folly.” 

Lady Munro, notwithstanding the sympathy 
whieh she felt for her charge, conld not help 
smiling a¢ the maiden’s story, and the uncon- 
acious simplicity with which it was related. 

“Do not grieve yourself so much about the 
matter,” she replied. ‘I fancy that your ro- 
mantic adventure will not, after all, meet with 
any very serious consequences. Aud I am glad 
to find that you have a very jast sense of pro- 
priety, notwithstanding a little eccentricity such 
asa soldier's wife, like myself, wil find small 
difficulty in pardoning. 

“Make yourself easy on the score of your 
family,” che said to her, some time afterward. 
“The general will send a messenger to the oppo- 
site lines, and your father wit] be daly informed 
of your being safely bestowed in our keeping. 
When he arrives, I think we shall show him suf- 
ficient reason for overlooking the past.”” 

Florence regarded her hostess with a curions 
air, perceiving that the emphasis with which she 
spoke had its origin in a cause as yet unknown to 
her hearer. And when, on the following day, 
she met the general and Captain Andrews at 
breakfast, she observed that they both manifested 
an occasional abstraction of manner. She even 
endeavored to be offended by her admirer’s want 
of attention toward herself. But the attempt 
signally fafled ; and she was fain to wait as con- 
tentedly as might be tif the fancied mystery 
should receive sofation. 

It was somewhere in the latter part of the af 
ternoon, that a carriage stopped in front of the 
house. Florenee, glancing through the half- 
closed shutter of the window where she sat, saw 
the occupant of the carriage alight and approach 
the doorstep. Turning pale, she roseand moved 
away. 

“ He has comet” she said; and clasping her 
hands, cast an irresistible look of entreaty on 
the worthy general. The latter emiled, and 
pointed to the door of an adjoining room. 

“ We will excuse you for the present,” he said, 
“till we have succeeded in making terms for 
your capitulation to the proper authority. Go 
there; there is not much fear, I think, but that 
we can manage it.” 

Florence retired, and the servant, throwing 
open the parlor doer, announced the visitor. 
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The latter; with a low bow, passed through the 
doorway, but drew back with an indignant look 
on seeing Captain Andrews before him. The 
general laid his hand upon the judge’s arm. 

“ Respected sir,” he said, “be composed, I 
pray you, and listen to the intercession which I 
wish to make for these young people. But first 
Jet me introduce to you my son, William Munro.” 

As he uttered this with a wave of the hand 
towards the captain, the judge fixed on the gen- 
eral and his guest a look of the most profound 
astonishment. But he made no answer, and hig 
glance travelling quickly around the apartment, 
returned with an expressive anxiety to the coun- 
tenance of Munro. 

“ My daughter !” 

Florence sprang from her concealment, ani 
threw herself, sobbing and trembling, into her 
father’s arms. The general waited till the ebal- 
lition of feeling had subsided, an@ then, con- 
ducting the judge to a comfortable arm-ebair, 
and establishing the young lady by his side, pro- 
ceeded to further explanation. 

“You have, my dear sir,” he said, ‘“ man> 
fested a very natural surprise at the assertion 
which I have just made with regaré to a certain 
youth here present. If the evidenee of its trath, 
however, shall be as satisfactory to you as it is 
to myself, I think that you will need no proof 
beyond what I am able to afford. It is now 
about twenty-five years since, that I was sta- 
tioned, with a troop of soldiers under my com- 
mand, at a fort then recently erected near the 
mouth of the Kennebec River. My wife, a tex- 
der young creature, with an infant only a few 
months old, hed so eamestly remonstrated 
against being sepasated from her ‘dear Henry” 
(as she was pleased to entitle your humble ser- 
vant), that I was fain to allow her to accompany 
me to my secluded post. It may be imagined 
that she met not with much society im hes new 
habitation. But Mary seemed to occupy herself 
quite agreeably with the company of myself and 
her child, who was the same miniature wonder 
that every other mother’s first baby is knowa tebe. 

“Our nurse having fallen sick, my wife teok 
it into her head to employ im her stead » young 
Indian woman, who had often visited the hoase, 
and who had shown a great attachment to the 
child, bringing it frequently some trifle formed 
of beight colored beads or minute shells. Nureka 
gladly assented to the proposition that she should 
live with us for a time, and have the care of our 


boy ; and thongh at first I had a little misgiving j 


about the matter, I became soon quite satisfied 
with the youngster’s new guardian. Bat, to 
shorten a story which I fear is getting « little te- 
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dious, by-and-by it was proved to or sorrow 
that, however tamed and softened a savage na- 
tare may become, there is no certain security 
against ap outbreak of its original wildness. 

“One day Nureka received some reprooffrom 
my wife, at which she manifested a little resent- 
ment, which, however, was apparently soon dis- 
sipated. That evening she and the boy were 
missing. I need not speak of the anguish of 
Mary and myself. I never saw Nureka after. 
ward; nor my son, till I recognized him on the 
battle-ground, wounded and insensible. Singu- 
lar as it is, the stant that I saw his face, I knew 
its likeness to his mother’s features. There can 
be no self-deception. You yourself will pres- 
ently have opportunity to see the resemblance. 
The age agrees, and the birth-mark which the 
child bore on the right breast still remains. 
Furthermore, William learned a few months 
since that he was not really the child of his re- 
puted parents. There,1I have finished my evi- 
dence, doubtless much to the satisfaction of Miss 
Florenee, who I perceive does not as yet rest as- 
sured of your forgiveness. If I find she is nos 
likely to conquer it, I promise her all the assis- 
tance which can be afforded by att old fellow like 
myself.” 

That the judge did not discover any lasting 
obduracy, will be seen from the fact that in the 
evening, a8 he sat apart with the general and his 
lady, the preliminaries te a certain anticipated 
marriage were pretty freely discussed. The 
troubled state of the times, and the position of 
the captain as to political affairs, might have in- 
terposed temporary difficulties in the way of bis 
immediate union with Florence. But it was ac- 
knowledged by all, that, under the circumstances 
of his newly discovered relationship, the young 
officer was certainly, for the time being, bound to. 
relinquish all extreme action against the principles. 
which his father sustained. Therefore, the mar- 
riage of the young people took place in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Captain Munro, having relinquished military 
action, remained quiet at home till the death of 
his father, which took place in 1777. Then, con- 
sidering himself no longer pledged to seclusion, 
he took arme once more, joined the American 
army, and served with much distinction till the 
end of the war, when he retired with the rank of 
colonel, and the universal esteem of: his brether 
officers; while his lovely companion received 
from her admiring neighbors the appellation of 
Tus Heroine or Bunker Hitt. 

Ibis the part of a man to be afflicted with grief, 


to feel sorrow, at the same time that he is to re- 
sist it, and.to admit of comfort. 
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BURY ME NOT IN THE SEA. 
BY LUCY M. DEAN. 
“<Q, bury me not in the deep, deep sea!” 
The words came faint and moarnfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth, who lay 
On hin cabin couch, where, day by day, 
‘He had wasted and pined, till o’er his brow 
‘Phe death shadehad slowly passed, and now, 
‘When the land and his fond, loved home were nigh, 
‘They had gathered around to see him die. ; 


0, Bary me not in the deep, deep sea, 
‘Whese the billowy shroud will roll o’er me, 
Where no light ean break through the cold wave, 
And no sunbeam linger above my grave; 

It matters not, I have been told, 

‘Where the body shall He when the heart is cold; 
‘Yet grant ye, 0 grant ye this.beon to me, 

0 bury, mo not in the deep, deep sea. 


«Let my desth-elamber be where « father’s prayer 
sAnd a sister's tears will be blended there; 

O, “twill be sweet, ere the heart-throb is o'er, 

To know when its fountain shall gush no more, 
‘That those it s0 fondly has yearned for will come 
‘To plant the first wild flowers of spring on my tomb; 
Let me Ke where those loved ones can weep over me— 
©, bury ms not in the deep, desp sea. 


“And there is another—her tears would be shed 

Vor kim who lay far in a cold, ocean bed; ° 
In hours that it pains me to think of now, 

Be has twined these locks, and kissed this brow; 

In the hair she wreathed shall the see-serpent hiss, 
‘The brow she pressed shall the cold waves kiss; 

For the sake of that bright one who walts for me, 

0, bury me not in the deep, deep sea. 


“he hath besa in my dreams ’—his voice failed there; 
‘They gave no heed to his dying prayer; 

They lowered him slow o'er the veasel’s side, 

‘And above has closed the cold dark tide, 

‘Where to dip her wing the sea-fowl rests, 

‘Where the blue waves dance with their foaming creste, 
‘Where the billows bound, and the winds sport free, 
‘acy have buried him there in the deep, deep soa. 


+ 2 > 


MR. AND MRS, BLIMMERGLASS. 





Mes. Buiwwenciass was rocking vigorously 
in her capecions chair. We say capacious, for 
the dimensions of that worthy lady were very 
ample, and could not easily be contained in a 
chair of ordinary magnitude. The clouds which 
were rapidly concentrating in the vicinity of her 
brows, and the particularly unamiable expres- 
sion of her features as she regarded her spouse, 
gave evidence of a domestic storm soon to fall 
on his unconscious head. 

He was minus his coat, and quietly adjusting 
his cravat before the octagon mirror, which 
formed the summit of a neat dressing bureau, 
and which that little man—he was very small— 
had inclined towards him, in order to be enabled 
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to view his diminutive proportions; while the 
various turns’ and twists of his head made it 
evident that he was by no means dissatisfied 
with his personal appearance. 

“Mr. Blimmerglass P” she at length exclaimed, 
giving particular emphasis to the “ Mr.” 

The little man turned and started, as if to 
dodge the bolt which he discovered gleaming in 
her eyes, thas had often favored him with their 
electric shocks, to whieh, by the by, he was by 
no means partial. 

“Well, my dear,” he answered plaintively. 

“So you are going out this evening gt 

“ Yeo—certainly—that was my intention.” 

‘© Pray, is it your intention to go out every 
night?” 

“Not precisely, my love.” 

“Don’t ‘my love’ me, Mr. Blimmergiass. 

Haven't you been absent every evening for 
more than a fortnight? and do you eall that set- 
ting a good example, as the head of a family, to 
be rambling about nights when you ought to- be 
at home ?” 

“© You know very well where I go.” 

“1 kgow where you ‘scy you go—to Bun- 
comb’s to discuss political matters; bat saying 
and doing are different things.” 

“hope you do not doubt my veracity, Mrs. 
Blimmerglass,” said the party addressed, making 
a vain effort to summon up @ look of offended 
dignity. i 

“J have never caught you in a falsehood,” 
was the defiant answer ; “but if you do deceive 
me, you wont find me the mild, submissive wife 
that I always have been. I don’t doubt your 
word yet, but heaven knows whet I may be 
brought to do. I do not like to be so neglected, 
and as for having you out every night, I wont 
allow it.” 

« Moral suasion, Mrs, B.—moral suasion.” 

« Moral fiddlesticks! Haven’t I tried i un- 
til Iam tired? and what has come of it—apy- 
thing ? No, I shall parsue a very different 
course! I shall insist upon my rights and I will 
find a way to maintain them !” 

Quite a pause ensued, during which the stom, 
had considerably abated. Blimmerglass saw 
this, and made an efforttorecall a kite sunshine. 

“You know the strength ef my affection,” be 
said, ‘and know that I would not willingly ab- 
sent myself from yon; but @ man, now-a-tays, 
must take ome stand in the political world, to 
be thought anything of—and yon surely would 
not wish to be the wife of a nobody! I have a 
pride to become somebody, for your sake, Mrs. 
Blimmerglass.” . 

“T know politics is politics, bat women are 
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‘women, and are not fond of being slighted,” re- 
plied the wife, somewhat mollified, for the idea 
of being the wife of a nobody never occurred to 
her before, and she by no means relished it. 

“ What, slight you!” he exclaimed, looking 
as though he would annihilate any giant that 
would dare to make the assertion; “why, I 
never thought of such a thing.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, Peter; but to 
keep from being nobody, will you be obliged 
to keep from home every night ?” 

“Certainly not, my dear. Suppose I was to 
tell you that after to-night I should not be ab- 
sent more than two evenings, during the week, 
until election comes off, and after that, very 
seldom except in your company, what would 
you say ?” 

“T should begin to think that you were com- 
ing to your senses.” 

“ Mrs. Btimmerglass, allow me to trust that I 
have never been out of them.” 

“Jast as you please, Peter. You know that 
I am never disposed to commence a quarrel 
with you!” 

“Just so,” answered the little man, in a tone 
that implied much doubt. 

Mrs. Blimmerglass did not inflict upon him 
any further persecution on this occasion, but al- 
lowed her Peter to depart in peace as soon as he 
had completed his toilet. 

Blimmerglass, notwithstanding his mild sub- 
miseion to the iron rale of his wife, was consid- 
ered by the world as a rising man. He would 
drive a sharp bargain, and knew how to par- 
chase real estate as well as any man in the 
county ; and his discreet speculations had made 
him one of the largest landholders in the town. 
Peter, like other men of the world, had ambi- 
tion; and as he was now rich, he looked with a 
longing eye into the political arena, thinking he 
could afford a little of his time for public mat- 
ters tending, of course, to the public good. His 
aspirations, however, were very moderate, and 
the only honor that he hoped to achieve in re- 
ward for his labors, was a seat at the board of 
selectmen. 

Buncomb was just the man to help him ir 
this instance, for he was a scheming politician of 
fair abilities, and had his own interest in view, as 
by aiding Blimmerglass, he looked forward to 
the day when he might count upon his help to 
return him to the legislature, of which he was 
now a member. 

While Peter pursued his way, indulging in 
dreams of parish greatness, his wife rocked very 
complacently in her chair at home, little think- 
ing of the shock her woman’s susceptibilitics 
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were soon to endure. At a later hour her brother 
came in, somewhat flushed and excited, and 
threw himself heavily into a chair, as though 
suffering from unusual fatigue. 

“Why William,” she exclaimed, “how tired 
you look! Pray, what have you been doing *”” 

“I believe I have been walking pretty fast. 
By the by, I met Peter this evening in rather pe- 
culiar circumstances; but I presume that you 
know all about it.” 

“T know that he was going to Buncomb’s. 

“Well, I must say that he was taking a pe- 
culiar route to get there.” 

“You alarm me. But do be a little more ex- 
plicit, brother.” 

“ Well I will, when you tell me who that fair 
lady was, that he seemed to be so careful about.” 

“ William, are you crazy? I know nothing 
of any such lady. Ah, now I see it all! You 
are attempting to make me the victim of one of 
your silly jokes.” 

“J assure you that I am perfectly serious, and 
moreover, I was much struck with her beauty. 
Peter sent me here to tell you that he was unex- 
pectedly obliged to be absent until « later hour 
than usual, and wished me to sit with you until 
his return. I believe he mentioned something 
about riding over to D——, which is about 
eight miles, you know.” 

“Then you saw him riding with a lady ?” 

“Tdid” 

“ And he had the coolness to stop and speak 
with you ?” 

“To be sure, sister. You know that Peter 
and I are excellent friends, and I should have 
thought it very singular, if he had not.” 

“You say that she was pretty—the jade ?” 

“Beautiful! I declare I really envied Peter 
the happiness of such a ride.” 

“The heartless wretch! This comes of his 
being out so much almost every evening, while 
I—poor confiding woman—thought he was only 
wasting his time in politics! I see it all now. 
The pains he always takes with his dress, the 
mildness with which he received the scolding I 
gave him to-night, his anxiety to avoid my so- 
ciety, his new-fangled notions of ambition—all 
show his infatuation for this creature, and his 
indifference to me, his lawful wife, And you 
too, William, can sit there calmly and see your 
own sister thus wronged—insulted, and think it 
all very proper, no doubt ?”” 

“To be plain with you, I think that if Petr 
were guilty of indiscretion, you would only have 
to thank yourself for the misery your own ill 
temper has brought upon you.” 

“T declare, you will drive me mad. How 
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can you make so cruel a remark, when you see 
that I am entirely prostrated with this blow ?” 

“Because, sister,” said her brother, with a 
coolness that contrasted strangely with the ex- 
cited state of the lady, “I think it is the proper 
time that you should receive a lesson which 
should last your lifetime. The fact is, that Peter 
has been a kind husband—too indulgent by 
half, at least; and what have you done to make 
his home happy? Have you not onevery slight 
occasion given the fall vent to your shrewish 
disposition? Have you not, for the most trivial 
affairs, visited upon his head « torrent of shame- 
less abuse, until your unwomanly conduct has 
become the theme of town gossip? And who, I 
ask, would blame him, if to seek a momentary 
respite from such persecution, he should occupy 
@ portion of his leisure with those who appre- 
ciated his good qualities, and gave him smiles 
instead of frowns?” 

Mrs. Blimmerglass was sobbing violently. 
The words of her brother had touched her to the 
very quick. She had many excellent qualities 
and was altogether a good-hearted woman, and 
for the first time began to see her past conduct in 
its true light. To do her justice, she felt much 
worse at the idea of having treated her husband 
with injustice, than she did for the town gossip, 
which was also very humiliating to her pride. 
Her conscience told her that what had just been 
said was true, and she mentally vowed, that if 
Peter cleared up the matter of this ride and ac- 
quaintance with this strange lady, she would 
prove to him, in future, adifferent eort of wife. 

Her brother saw the impression he had made, 
and was determined to make it lasting. He 
therefore proceeded to review the past with a mi- 
nuteness almost cruel, but which resulted in 
sach self-condemnation on the part of the lady, 
that she was fully prepared to forgive Peter for 
whatever he had done, even without an ex- 
planation. 

At a late hour a carriage stopped at their gate, 
and in a few moments Blimmerglass entered 
with his usual bustle, but evidently in excellent 
spirits. His wife looked thoughtfal, but not a 
shade of anger tinged her brow; while William 
burst into a loud fit of laughter at the singular 
appearance of his friend. His coat was soiled 
and torn, his elegant vest discolored, his shirt 
collar wofully rampled, his hat a perfect wreck, 
and one eye bore a circle around it swollen and 
quite black. 

“Well,” said Blimmerglass, “I fancy that I 
do cut rather a ridiculous figure, but the end 
often justifies the means—hey, Sally ?” 

“Your own conscience is the best judge of 
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that, Mr. Blimmerglass,” said the lady, in a 
tone of mild reproach, at the same time looking 
puzaled, for she knew not how to account for the 
disordered attire of her husband; and she was 
also thinking that he did not appear to wear the 
guilty look which she expected from one who, to 
say the least, had committed a gross indiscretion. 

“ Conscience! what in the world are you talk- 
ing about, Sally? I thought you would have 
commended my conduct, instead of speaking 80 
coldly.” 

“The fact is,” said William, with a malicious 
look, “that I only told Sally a small part of the 
story, and she has imagined all the evening that 
you were riding with.a beautiful young creature 
for whom you had a Very tender regard.” 

“ And che knows nothing of our adventure 1” 

“Not a word. I couldn’t have the heart to 
deprive you of the pleasure of the relation of 
this affair, especially as you played the part of a 
hero in it.” 

“Ah, William, you are a sad dog, and by 
your ponsense have no doubt made poor Sally 
quite uncomfortable; but to pay you for the 
trouble yon have caused, you must tell her‘all 
the particulars, for I am not going to say one 
word abont it.” 

“The adventure was quite a lively one,” ssid 
the brother, “‘and it happened thus: My good 
friend here was plodding along to the residence 
of Buncomb, and as he was walking in the road 
which leads through the woods, he was startled 
by cries of distress at some little distance in ad- 
vance of him. He at once hastened to the spot 
and found a young lady, with a little girl, prob- 
ably her sister, seated in a chaise, while a fellow 
had seized the bridle of the horse, and radely 
declared that she should not proceed unless she 
allowed him to accompany her, or rather to 
drive her home. The miscreant was probably 
intoxicated and so were his companions, who 
were in an open wagon near by. 

“ Peter made no inquiries, but at once knocked 
the villain down, while his dissolute friends 
leaped from the wagon and made a cowardly at- 
tack upon your husband. It was just at this 
time that I was coming along the same road in 
an opposite direction, intending to pass the even- 
ing with you, when hearing the noise, I hurried 
up to find Peter defending himself like a hero 
against the assaults of the three scamps, and at 
once dashed amongst them and in a few mo- 
ments we had conquered the field, while our op- 
ponents lay at our feet, endeavoring to recover 
the senses which we had knocked out of them 
for a time, at least. The lady was very much: 
frightened, as you might imagine, and we suo- 
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ceeded at length in pacifying the child, who 
efter the trouble was over, still continued to ex- 
ert her lungs to their full power in acreaming. 

“The stranger begged Peter to drive her 
home, as she felt so excited, that she was not 
competent to the task. He very good naturedly 
gave up his appointment with Bancomb, and 
consented. She expressed her gratitude in the 
sweetest manner, and as I said to you this even- 
ing, I really envied him the ride with such a 
beautiful creature. When I left, the fellows had 
got by some means into their wagon and beat a 
hasty retreat.” 

“But,” eaid Blimmerglass, “you do mot know 
who she was, and I have the start of you there. 
She is the daughter of Judge P——, who sent 
his compliments and requests that you will favor 
him with a visit, at the earliest possible moment, 
that he may have the opportunity of expressing 
to you his gratitade. What do you think of 
that, Will?” 

“T think I will ride over with you some fine 
afternoon, just to have a peep at his fair 
daughter.” 

“Now, Sally, what have you got to say?” 
said the amiable Peter. 

“That I have been very foolish in doubting 
my dear husband for a moment; but the blame 
all rests with that young ecapegrace brother of 
mine,” at the same time encircling his neck with 
ber fat arms so tightly, that the little man feared 
he should suffer strangulation. 

“ That is right, sister,” said William ; “lay it 
allto me. Batdo yon not think that the end 
may justify the means 1” 

She shook one finger at him threateningly, for 
the early conversation of the evening recurred to 
her with fall foree, and she perfectly understood 
his meaning. 

Blimmerglass, after weeks of sunshine, was at 
& loss how to account for the change in the oon- 
duct of his wife, which wae as agreeable as it 
was incomprehensible to him. Home had new 
charms, and it was hard work for his friends to 
entice him abroad now, except in company with 
Mra. Blimmergiass. In the mean time their 
brother, William Senter, bad become a pretty 
frequent visitant at Jadge P——’s, and in less 
than two years afterward, claimed the title of 
son-in-law, by which he came into poscession of 
the hand of the fairest bride in the county. 

Biimmerglass, after having filled the office of 
selectman with much ability, only resigned his 
place to occupy a seat in our State Legislature, 
where his practical talents make him particularly 
conspicuous as one of the most untiring working 
mesbers of the ‘“ House.” 
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“Ie you persist in marrying him, Mary, you 
shall rue it until your dying day.” 

“My mind is made up, Richard, and my res- 
olution taken. Henry Marsden docs not deserve 
your ill will, and you know it; why then persist 
in making us unhappy ?” 

“Beware, Mary, how you cross me! You 
know I hate him; with my whole soul I hase 
him, and my hatred shall extend to his wife— 
ay, and to his children after him!" And white 
with rage, the speaker rose from his chair and 
stood before his companion. ‘‘ What is your 
reason for making such a choice? What can 
induce you to disgrace your family, by taking a 
miserable, beggarly artist for your husband, 
when you have Caroline’s example to profit by, 
and even a better prospect than sbe had ?” 

The death-like paleness gave place to an amgry 
finsh on Mary Lassell’s fair cheek, as she rese 
and stood before her brother. 

“Would you know my reason?” she asked, 
her voice half choked with a sense of outraged 
feeling, and sounding strangely to one used to 
its gentle tones. ‘Hear it then: I shall marry 
Henry Maraden because I love him; I love him 
because ho is the embodiment of all that is noble 
in man. I respect him; I houor him. Can 
Caroline say the same of Lord Ravenscourt? 
Could I say the same of his cousin?” 

The speaker turned away; but catching her 
band, Richard exclaimed with a look of rage : 

“Marry him then !—and on you both may the 
heaviest curses light; may poverty and wretch- 
edness be your constant companions ; may your 
hearts be torn with anguish and your dearest 
hopes be crushed.” And flinging her from him, 
Richard Laseell rushed from the room, while his 
sister sank fainting to the ground. 

It was a sad scene. The large, gloomy room, 
with its old-fashioned, ancient look ; the portrait 
of the dead mother on the wall ; the figure of the 
youngest daughter of the house prostrate and 
senseless on the floor, the victim of an oaly 
brother’s cruelty, that brother’s curses still sound- 
ing in the room ;—what bitter fruits of passion! 

Six-and-twenty years before the commence- 
ment of our history, the only son and heir of 
Sir Richard Lassell had wooed, and he thought 
won, the heart of a fair daughter of a proud bes 
penniless house. Indifferent about wealth, but 
fascinated with the beauty and grace of the Ledy 
Elinor, the young man gave himself up to the 
control of # passion as intense as it was unsel- 
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fiah, and proud of his conquest, hastened to in- 
troduce the old baronet to his intended daughter. 

Little did Walter Lassell dream of the conse- 
quences, when with a fiush of gratification, he 
saw his father—a very handsome man, yet in the 
prime of life—bow gallantly over the hand of 
the lovely girl, while with the eye of a connois- 
sear, he glanced at face and figure with a look of 
evident gratification. Still more pleased was 
Walter, when he saw his betrothed exerting her- 
self to entertain their guest, and not until doubt 
was no longer possible, would he believe that 
under those smiles lurked deception of the cruel- 
est kind ; that she whom he had so loved was 
playing him false. 

At dinner Lady Elinor appeared in the gayest 
spirits; she laughed, she talked, she rallied Wal- 
ter and argued playfully with her father. At 
last the conversation changed, and “ the all-pow- 
erfal passion ” became the theme. Some doubt- 
ed its existence, some aneered at it; Walter 
warmly proclaimed his belief in it, Lady Elinor 
as warmly her incredulity. 

“It is a mystesy to me, even if it does exist,” 
she exclaimed, with a laugh that sounded very 
strangely to her betrothed ; “an unfathomable 
mystery, and I hate mysteries. And to show 
how little I believe in its influence, I would marry 
any one who would keep me « coach and four.” 

“T will take you at your word, Lady Elinor,” 
exclaimed Sir Richard, bowing low. 

The lady blushed; and Walter Lassell rose 
from the table and left the room. Six months 
after, Sir Richard led the Lady Elinor to the 
altar, and his son joined Lord Wellington’s army 
on the continent. 

Such a marriage could scarcely be expected to 
end happily. Fully aware of the mercenary mo- 
tives that induced his wife to accept his hand, Sir 
Richard felt under no obligations to bestow on 
her more than the wealth sho had stipulated for. 
‘This, it is true, he lavished with a prodigal hand. 
Lady Elinor wore the most costly dresses, adorn- 
ed her beautiful figure with almost Eastern mag- 
nificance, possessed jewels a queen might bave 
been proud to wear, had the richest liveries in 
London, and was the owner of a “coach and 
four” surpassing her most extravagant wishes ; 
and yet Lady Elinor was not happy. Golden 
fetters aro fettérs still, and bitterly did the repent- 
ant woman contrast the misery that was with the 
happiness that might have been, the loving confi- 
dence of her deceived snitor with the jealous es- 
pionage of her suspicious husband. Sir Richard 
soon wearied of his beautiful, haughty wife, and 
always reminded of the treachery he had prac- 
tised on his son by her presence, he gradually 
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withdrew from her society, and when they met, 
scenes, the very reverse of agreeable, were sure 
to ensue. But when, twelve months after their 
marriage, the tidings came that Walter had fallen 
in battle, nothing could exceed the paroxysms 
of passionate grief into which Sir Richard was 
thrown. In forious language he reproached his 
now humbled wife with being the cause of his 
son’s death; with the wildest despair, he called 
on Walter to forgive him, to come home and 
receive his blessing ; and at last gave himself up 
to moody sorrow, refusing consolation, and de- 
lighting in utter solitude. 

The first event that roused Sir Richard from 
his despair was the birth of a son, whom he wel- 
comed with some return of his former joyous- 
ness. To Lady Elinor, also, the little Richard 
was a source of joy and hope, her husband hav- 
ing evinced more kindness after the birth of the 
child than he had shown for many months. 

Time passed, and a daughter was added to the 
family ; not to increase its comfort, however, for 
the little Elinor failed to win her father’s love in 
the degree her brother had done; and the moth- 
er’s health being in a declining state, she was 
sent away to the care of strangers, and Lady 
Elinor, unable to resist, bowed to the affliction 
and murmured not. 

The little Richard was four years-old when 
another daughter was added to the house of Las- 
sell, and she, who for five wretched years had 
been its mistress, looked her last on earth, and 
was laid in the family vault beside Sir Richard's 
first wife. From the hour of her death, her name 
never passed her husband’s lips. The gloomy 
old parlor, and the adjoining chamber in which 
her last days had been spent, he never entered 
again ; and the babe for whose life she had given 
her own, was not allowed to come into his sight. 

To superintend his household affairs and bring 
up his daughters, Sir Richard summoned a wid- 
owed cousin of his own, poor and hitherto ne- 
glected ; but to none would be confide the eduea- 
tion of the headstrong, passionate and evil-dis- 
posed boy, on whom all his hopes were centered. 

From his infancy, young Richard was a tyrant 
—a terror to the servants, and the torment of his 
sisters. Potted and indulged by his doting fa- 
ther, while yet a child his will was law; and as 
years passed on, and the old baronet became fee- 
ble in mind and health, he gradually yielded ap 
his authority into the hands of the heir, who was 
far from being as popular as his father had been. 

Over his sisters Richard Lasaell assumed com- 
plete control—not undisputed, however, for Mra, 
Hayford would not calmly see the young girls 
she loved tyrannized over ; but her remonstrances 
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were met with insult or contempt, and the threat 
of having her charges removed from her care, 
made her cautious about rousing Richard’s anger 
unless absolutely forced to do so. 

When Caroline Lassell attracted the attention 
of the dissolute and libertine Lord Ravenscourt 
—whose mother had told him he had better mar- 
ry and reform if he wished to save his life and 
reputation—Richard decided at once that she 
should marry him ; but knowing from experi- 
ence that the passionate and haughty girl was 
much more easily coaxed than forced to comply 
with his commands, he appealed to her love of 
splendor and luxury (the sins which had proved 
her mother's destruction), setting forth in daz- 
ling array the numerous advantages such a po- 
sition would give her, and working so forcibly on 
her ‘vanity that when the noble lover made a lan- 
guid proposal, it was at once accepted, and Car- 
oline Lassell, young, beautiful, warm-hearted and 
impulsive, became the wife of a dissipated man 
of fashion, with damaged health, clouded reputa- 
tion—to say the least—and a heart incapable of 
one generous emotion. 

Lord Ravenscourt was rich ; possibly because 
his fortune was so large and so strictly entailed 
that he could not very easily make away with it. 
Lady Ravenscourt, we have said, was warm- 
hearted and impulsive ; if she bestowed affection 
on her husband, he was disgusted; her family 
were away, and to none of them was she very 





deeply attached ; her feelings must have vent 
somewhere, and turned from the proper channels 
they took a wrong course, and Lady Ravenscourt 
became a dreadful flirt. Her splendid mansion 
was constantly filled with company, and she her- 
self, if her conscience ever whispered that this 
was not the course she ought to have pursued, 
drowned the stings in fresh excitement. 

Enough has been said in the conversation at 
the commencement of this story to show the po- 
sition of Mary Lassell. Of very different tastes 
and inclinations from Caroline, she found more 
attraction in the hamble virtues and unacknow- 
ledged talents of the obscure artist, Henry Mare- 
den, than in all the glittering splendor that 
would await her as the wife of Lord Ravens- 
court’s cousin, and the mistress of one of the 
most magnificent establishments in England. 

To describe Richard Lassell’s rage when he 
learned that his sister had refused 80 unexcep- 
tionable an offer, would be impossible; and his 
feelings deepened into hatred as day after day 
he knew that the lovers met, that their marriage 
spproached, and he was powerless to prevent it. 

“Let them marry,” said the old man, glad to 
get rid of a child he had never loved. “Let 
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them marry, Dick; I don’t want daughters 
about me any longer; and besides, your proud 
wife will be glad to know that the old mansion 
has no other mistress when she comes.”” 

“But, father, he is poor, miserably poor; a 
mere adventurer; and she might have married 
Lord Ravenscourt’s cousin, the best match in 
England, to-day.” 

“T don’t like Lord Ravenscourt,” said the old 
man, crossly. ‘He insulted me the last time he 
was here, and I shall not forget to tell him of & 
when he comes again, a saucy puppy. If Mary 
wants to marry the painter, let her. He must 
support her till I am gone, and then she shall 
have the same fortune as her sister.”” 

“Never!” was Richard’s thought as he left the 
room to hold that conversation with his sister, 
the conclusion of which we have already seen. 





“Come here and sit beside mc, Mary, and 
watch this beautiful sunset.” 

The young wife was bending over him in an 
instant ; one soft hand laid on his pale brow, and 
her trembling fingers on the feeble pulse. 

“You're stronger to-night, Henry, are you not™ 

“TI feel better; much better than I have fek 
for many days. But what is the matter, dar 
ling ‘you have been weeping. Has your fr 
ther written to you!” 

“No, Henry, my father is ill; but Richard 
answered my letter.” 

“ And, as usual, has added fresh insult to the 
many we have already received from him.” 

Henry Marsden spoke angrily, aud the excite 
ment brought the fever flush to his cheek and s 
bright light in the sunken eye. 

“ My basband, you will injure yourself,” ex- 
claimed the anxious wife, as she took the ap- 
raised hand in her own, and gently drew the 
finshed cheek close to her bosom. ‘“ Why need 
we be angry with Richard? Surely, he deserves 
our pity. His cruelty will certainly be rewarded 
at some period, and from his heart ho will repent 
of the evil he has done.” 

“ You are right, Mary ; it is not for me to say 
aught ill of any on earth—I who have need to 
make my own peace with Heaven. But for you, 
my precious wife, I feel deeply these cruel blows ; 
you, whom I have robbed of every joy, whose 
young life I have clouded, and whom I have 
subjected to unnumbered insults.” 

“T have often asked you never to speak such 
desponding words, never to add to my distress 
by alluding to the past. What have I known of 
happiness in this world that is not owing to you? 
Has not a world of bliss been spent in the few 





short years of our union? And now if it please 
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God to part us, and give you rest sooner than he 
wills to take me, my own, do you not leave me 
& precious comforter in our darling Harry ?” 

“You are my good angel, Mary, and our boy 
is and will be all you could wish him. See him 
now; how joyously he springs about among the 
flowers! Draw back the curtain, darling, and 
let me look at him as long as I can.” And the 
dying father gazed with unutterable feelings on 
the merry sports of his beautiful child. 

The last rays of the setting sun were piercing 
through the tall trees that sheltered the hamble 
cottage, casting streaks of gold on flowers and 
child, and parents. Without, all looked brilliant 
and bright; within, the shadows of twilight 
were closing around the sick bed, and as the 
young wife sat in painful thought, she pictured 
the change a few short days might make; and 
not even the gay laughter of her child, who had 
pushed aside the clustering roses from the win- 
dow, and was showing his hands fall of tempt- 
ing fruit, could win a smile or cheerfal word. 

“Would that I might hope to see my boy 
grow up,” sighed the invalid, as he leaned wea- 
rily back in his chair and pressed his hand to his 
throbbing heart. ‘‘ My boy, my noble boy!” 

The heart-broken wife smothered her grief lest 
his anguish should be increased ; and when, sooth- 
ed by her gentle voice, he slumbered peacefully 
asachild, she sat patiently through the many 
hours, watching each breath with immovable, 
hopeless despair. 

And this gentle, loving wife and mother was 
the object of Richard Lassell’s direst hatred and 
dislike. Again and again he had cursed her for 
making so disgraceful a choice, for allying their 
family with that of a miserable artist, and only 
that day had he written the cruellest and most 
insulting of letters in answer to one she had sent 
her father, asking assistance in her fast gathering 
troubles for the sake of his grandchild, the beau- 
tiful boy he had never seen. Richard’s answer 
to the touching appeal was an unmanly exulte- 
tion over what he called “the beginning of her 
punishment.” He scornfally told her that no 
“ beggar’s brat should ever have countenance or 
assistance from a Lassell ; that she had forfeited 
all claim to be considered one of the family, and 
that in future her letters should be returned an- 
read.” It was a crashing blow to the heart of 
the poor anxious wife, fondly anticipating the 
tmeans of restoring her husband to health. 

“Italy might do much for him ; here he will 
never be better.” So said the physician, and the 
hope enabled Mary to conquer her pride and 
write home for assistance. The answer was 
heart-breaking, but still she did not quite despair. 
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“Twill ask Caroline ; she has thousands at her 
command. Surely, she cannot refuse to lend me 
a little.” And under the influence of these feel- 
ings, she penned an affecting letter to her sister, 
stating her troubles, her poverty, and imploring 
her aid in behalf of her husband and child. 

Lady Ravenscourt sat in her boudoir late one 
morning after Mary had despatched her last 
hope. The open letter and its envelop lay in 
her lap, and the lady was evidently affected by 
what she had read. Caroline felt unusually im- 
pressible this morning. She waa in trouble her- 
self; but, unlike her sister's, the troubles were 
all of her own making. She contrasted Mary’s 
despairing love for her husband with her own 
crinrinal conduct towards Lord Ravenscourt; 
and as she again read over the impassioned sen- 
tences, the hot tears fell fast and heavily on the 
open letter. ‘Poor Mary! she little thinks that 
I can only sympathize with her through my love 
for a stranger.” The door gently unclosed, and 
her husband entered the room. 

He started violently as he beheld his wife’s 
tear-stained face and the letter in her hand, and 
advancing, sarcastically exclaimed : 

«Am I not to have the privilege of reading 
this most touching epistle, that has so deeply 
affected your ladyship ?” 

Caroline’s first impulse was to prevent his 
having it; but second thought induced her to 
put it into his outstretched hand : 

“ Pahaw! a begging letter,” he exclaimed, af- 
ter reading it over carefully. “And so that 
amiable brother of yours refuses to help poor 
little Mary and her romantic-looking, poverty- 
stricken husband? Very unnatural of him, I 
must say, but no reason in the world why she 
should expect us to. Ihave a horror of poor 
relations myself, and have carefully avoided 
making any discoveries of the kind in my own 
family. I should advise you to do the same, 
and forget that such people as the Marsdens 
ever existed.” 

Poor Caroline had had her best feelings called 
in play by her sister’s letter, and her husband’s 
words sounded harsh and unfeeling; she was 
just in that humor’when a kind, loving word 
would have brought her humble and penitent to 
his arms; but Lord Ravenscourt had too long 
accustomed himself to treat his wife with slight- 
ing indifference, too little studied her temper to 
understand its workings; and now, by his sar- 
casms and worldly advice, he destroyed the last 
hope of happiness between them. 

He turned to Caroline, who was still weeping, 
and asked her if she was not afraid of spoiling 
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her eyes. ‘You ought to be careful, really. 
Captain Duchesne is the most fastidious man on 
earth, and I am convinced that one glance at 
your face in the state it is in at present, would 
destroy your power over him forever. To me, 
of course, it is of no consequence how you look, 
a8 no one expects a man now-a-days to admire 
his wife ; but if you value the opinion of others, 
just throw that precious scrawl into the fire and 
try to remove the exceedingly disagreeable traces 
it has left. At the same time I think Mrs. Mare- 
den evinces a most commendable regard for her 
husband, and sets an example for you to follow.” 

The tears were gono—the pale cheeks flushed 
—the slight form drawn up prondly, and the 
dark eyes flashing with anger. 

“‘ Mary’s husband deserves all her regard !” 

“Possibly he does,” said Lord Ravenscourt, 
with a snecr, and purposely overlooking the im- 
plied reproach. “ Possibly he does ; neverthe- 
leas, 1 doubt much if Mary would have forgotten: 
her daty, let his conduct be what it might.” 

“Where little is given little can be expected 
in return,” said Caroline, with apparent care- 
lessness, but real confusion. ‘But my time is 
of too much consequence to-day to be spent in 
idle argument. If your lordship has no partica- 
lar communication to make, I must beg to be 
excused, as it is time to dregs.”” 

“T have a ‘particular communication’ to 
make, and must request your ladyship to bestow 
on me a few minutes more of your exceedingly 
valuabletime. But first, I wish to know if Capt 
Duchesne is concerned in the plans to-day?” 

“ Certainly he is,” said Caroline, with assumed 
boldness ; ‘and I am at a loss to know how that 
can interest any one.” 

“Te interests me, Lady Ravenscourt. I had 
no objections to make to your amusing yourself 
with an innocent flirtation, or even a dozen if it 
80 pleased you—it did no harm, and relieved me 
from the necessity of being always at your side; 
bat since you have been go imprudent as to give 
room for unpleasant remarks, and have had the 
effrontery to show openly your regard for Cap- 
tain Duchesne, I think it time for me to interfere, 
and desire you to drop his acquaintance at once.” 

Lord Ravenscourt paused and looked at his 
wife as if expecting a reply; but she sat mo- 
tionless, hér head bowed, her hand partly shad- 
ing her face. His anger increased at her seem- 
ing indifference, and he exclaimed, passionately : 

“ Why do you not speak? Have you nothing 
to say to this charge? Are you willing to obey ?” 

“Never !”” was the answer, given in a tone of 
concentrated rage and shame, as the lady rose 
from her seat and swept out of the room. 
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“ How is he, John? No worse, I hopet” ex- 
claimed Richard Lassell, as he flung the of 
his smoking horses to the old servant, and spring- 
ing to the ground, helped his companion to alight. 

“He's alive yet, but going fast,the doctor says.” 

“Thank fortune, we are not too late. Come, 
Foster, there is not a minute to lose.” And thea 
as they passed up the hall and began to ascend 
the wide oaken staircase, Richard paused and 
again addressed his companion: “ You remem- 
ber exactly what I said, Foster? Enough to 
Mary to secure the will; not a farthing more.” 

“ But a shilling will do that,” said the lawyer. 

“Then a shilling be it,” was the impatient 
answer, and the two passed on and entered the 
chamber of the dying man. 

Two hours after, Richard abruptly entered the 
chamber of his wife, the aristocratic Lady Julia. 
Very fair and beaatifal the young mother look- 
ed, as she sat surrounded by her four lovely chi- 
dren ; even Richard stopped an instant to gaze 
on the happy picture, ere he addressed his wife. 
Julia sat on alow, softly cushioned ottoman, the 
folds of her delicate silk wrapper falling grace- 
fally around her. On her lap she held her infant 
boy, a tiny, delicate flower, demanding all her 
motherly care as well as the attention of the 
rosy-cheeked, matronly-looking nurse, now en- 
tertaining the little twin daughters of the house 
of Lassell, who viewed with jealous eyes their 
mother’s fond caresses bestowed on the brother. 

Stretched on the carpet, at his mother’s feet, his 
head supported on his hand, and his whole mind 
absorbed in a book, lay the noble boy in whom 
centered the hopes of two ancient houses. 

Richard Lassell had come to summon the 
Lady Julia to the deathbed of the old Sir Richard. 

And the old man died, and no one was near 
him but his dark-browed son and that son’s bear- 
tiful young wife. The daughters who should have 
been there to receive the father’s last blcssing, were 
far away ; one unconscious her last parent was ex- 
piring; the other, yielding to a sinful passion, fty- 
ing from her hasband with her guilty paramour. 

Henry Marsden had looked his last on earth. 
His pale widow and his precious boy might call 
ia vain. The loved voice no longer answered 
their fond inquiries; the hand that once would 
return their loving clasp with fervent warmth, 
now lay crossed on the pulseless heart; and 
Mary felt as she looked on the insensible clay 
before her, that her husband was no longer there. 
The world looked cold and cheerless to her, and 
she clasped her little Harry to her heert, ex- 
clatming, ‘‘Gone—all gone; father, and sister, 
and husband! My boy, my darling boy, you 
alone are left to comfort your mothér !” 
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“It was « sad blow to Mrs. Marsden’s hopes 
when her brother’s lawyer came to announce the 
death of her father and her own unexpected pov- 
ewty. ‘‘ My poor old father, it was no fault of 
his; be would never have condemned his child 
to poverty !” 

Mr. Foster had a meseage from the new Sir. 
Richard, but se touched was he by the hopeless 
sadness of the widow that he hesitated to deliver 
it. Summoning courage at last, he said : 

“Sir Richard bade me to say, madam, that 
this is but the fulfilment of part of his curee.”” 

All her old pride came rashing back to Mary’s 
heart, as taking her child by the hand, she said ; 

«* Let him beware—I curse him not; but there 
are sorrows deeper than any I have yet known. 
Let him look to it, that the evil he has wished 
for me befall not himself.” 

Mr. Foster hastened from the house of mourn- 
ing and distress, and made all speed to acquaint 
his patron with the sucoess of his errand. He 
‘was admitted to the room where the new baronet 
was enjoying the society of his wife and children. 
Julia listened silently to the first part of his com- 
munication ; she felt a deep interest in the dis- 
carded daughter, and to her the will had seemed 
both unjust and mysterious; but when the law- 
yer, with an anxious glance at the beantifal boy, 
who stood leaning on his mother’s chair, and 
with hesitating speech repeated the widow’s 
words, then the trath flashed on Julia’s mind, 
and with a fearfal scream, she flang her arms 
around her child. 

In vain Sir Richard strove to pacify her, in 
vain he remonstrated on the folly of her con- 
duct; she knew it all now, and the mother’s 
heart told her that for such injustice and cruelty 
a fearful retribution mast come, And come it 
did, with crushing power, bending the proud 
hearts to the dust—humbling the haughty ones 
until they laid prostrate beside their idols. 

The babe was taken first. Calmly Julia be- 
held it draw its last little breath on earth ; calm- 
ly she beheld it carried from her sight; and 
many wondered at her indifference, and all felt 
surprised that the little one, on whom she had 
bestowed so much careful love, should be so 
quietly parted with. But Sir Richard alone 
knew that her calmness was the calmness of 
despair, that the agonized mother strove to bear 
her sorrow with meekness, in the hope of avert- 
ing still greater punishment. But again death 
entered their home, and one, and then the other 
of the twin sisters were taken. 

The young heir alone remained, and as years 
passed on, and he grew in strength and besuty, 
even Julia dared to hope that the father’s sin- 
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‘was expinted—that this one, their all, would be 
spared to her prayers. 

Fourteen years have passed away, but we still 
find Mrs. Marsden and her son dwelling in the 
little secladed cottage, rendered dear to her by 
recollections of the past. Their home is hum- 
ble, but poverty no longer threatens to over- 
whelm them:; for in her sorest need, the widow 
had found kind friends and warm hearts, 

An aged relative of her husband’s had for 
many years been an inmate of their quiet home, 
repaying Mrs. Marsden’s kindness to his little 
motherless and dependent grandchild by taking 
the plaee of tutor to ber son. Mr. Leighton 
was far from rich, but his income, united with 
the little possessed by Mary, enabled them to 
live comfortably in their quiet way, and even in- 
dulge in what they considered the most precious 
of luxaries—books, music and flowers. 

While Harry Marsden and Emily Leighton 
were yet children, their home was the abode of 
content and happiness, but at the time we re- 
sume our story, Harry had reached those years 
when the sports and amusements of the boy 
give place to the deeper feelings of the man. 
He no longer looked on Emily as the pet and 
playmate of his idle hours; but with the know- 
ledge of his changed feelings for her, came the 
conviction that, in his present circumstances, to 
call her his own were an impossibility. Little 
wonder was it, then, that in secret he mourned 
over the wretched destiny that had condemned 
him to a life of poverty; for without friends or 
interest all hope of improving his fortune was vain. 

In vain Mrs. Marsden spoke words of enconr- 
agement, or his kind old instructor advise him 
to renew his studies, he only assumed a false 
cheerfulness before them. 

Emily Leighton was pained at the change in 
her old playfellow, and unconscious of the share 
she heraclf had in it, sought incessantly to find 
out and relieve the sorrow. Surprising Harry 
one day in her favorite arbor, by her innocent 
entreaties to be allowed to share his grief, she 
won all from him; his love, his poverty, his 
misery. Thea reproaching himself for the an- 
guish he knew such knowledge would bring to 
her gentle heart, he besought her “to forgive 
him and forget him.” But Emily possessed 
strong, earnest feelings, and she instantly com- 
prehended the danger to one of Harry’s ambi- 
tious nature being crushed down in hopeless 
poverty, It was the impulse of the moment to 
refuse to comply with his request to forget him, 
to offer to share his obscurity, and with him te 
face poverty, misery, anything, so that hc wouki 
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but be comforted. And Harry, though his hon- 
orable pride forbade his taking advantage of her 
unworldliness, and uniting her fate with his, 
listened to her, and was, as she bade him be, 
comforted. That night he announced his inten- 
tion of leavmg home. 

“Do not strive to detain me, dear mother,” 
he said, seeing that shewas about to remonstrate 
with him. “The world is large. Iam young 
and strong. Surely, it is not for me to spend 
my life here in useless inactivity.” 

Mrs. Marsden looked imploringly at Emily, 
as if to ask her also to plead with him; but 
kneeling at her feet, with her arms fondly twined 
around her, the young girl joined her entreaties 
to his, imploring her not to deny his requeet. 

“Let him go, dear mama ; it is best for him 
to go; and I will try to console you in his ab- 
sence.” 

“One day; I must have one day to consider,” 
exclaimed the distressed mother; and she hast- 
ened to her own room to meditate in silence and 
solitude on the proposed parting. 

Morning came, and the little family met with 
saddened countenances. On Harry’s open brow 
the knowledge of his mother’s sufferings had set 
deep lines of care, but a glance at his face suf- 
ficed to assure that he was resolved to follow up 
his resolution. 

Mrs Marsden was calm and deathly pale. 
With her the worst was over. She had resolved 
to part with her son, even should it be to place 
the ocean between them. The morning meal, 
usually so joyous, passed in silence; but ere 
they rose from the table a letter was brought in. 

“From my brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Mars- 
den, with an accent of astonishment, as she 
hastily broke the seal and glanced at the con- 
tents. Without another word, the paper fell 
from her hand, and she sank fainting into the 
arms of her son. 

Deep joy that letter brought to the inmates of 
the cottage, yet not wholly unchecked by sorrow, 
for on Richard Lassell had the last blow fallen, 
and in an agony of grief and remorse he im- 
plored his sister to come to the bedside of his 
wife, now dying broken-hearted for the loss 
of her last earthly treasure. Not an instant 
was lost, and shortly Mary bent over the conch 
of the hitherto unknown sister. 

“Your son !—where is he? I would see your 
son!” said the dying woman; and a messenger 
was despatched for Harry. 

He came, and kneeling beside his aunt, listen- 
ed to her last words with feelings of sorrow. 

It was Lady Julia’s wish that he should es- 
pouse the betrothed of his cousin, a wealthy and 
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aristocratic maiden, who had datifalty consented 
to her friend’s arrangements before, and was 
equally ready to do eo in this instance. But not 
all the charms of the young lady, either personal 
or pecuniary, nor even his desire to gratify his 
aunt’s last wishes, could tempt Harry to forget 
or forsake his own Emily. 

The poor girl passed two wretched days at 
the cottage in most painful uncertainty as to the 
changes Harry’s unexpected access to fortune 
might bring to her. 

But the third day brought a letter from her 
lover ; the fourth, her lover himself; and Emily 
then learned that in his prosperity Harry could 
not forget her who had so willingly and unsel- 
fishly offered to share his poverty. 

Lady Julia lived but a short time after the 
arrival of her relations ; and Sir Richard, a prey 
to remorse, and suffering the penalty of his bad 
passions, soon followed her to the tomb. Six 
months after the death of his uncle, the young 
heir, now Sir Harry Marsden, brought home his 
beautifal young bride, and all acknowledged 
that never had a fairer or more lovely mistress 
graced the halls of Lassell. 

In the happiness of her children Mrs. Mare- 
den was repaid for all the sorrows of her early 
years ; or if a regret at times overshadowed her 
calm brow, it was that he, the beloved of her 
girlhood, was no longer near to share her joys. 

Some four or five years after her return to 
Lassell, Mrs. Marsden was summoned to the 
death-bed of a stranger in the next town. “A 
foreigner,” the messenger said she appeared to 
be, and he urged the lady to hasten if she would 
see her ere she died. i 

It needed no second glance to convince Mrs. 
Marsden that the emaciated, death-like form, 
stretched on the coarse bed of a village inn, was 
the once gay and beautifal Caroline Ravens- 
court, the elegant and extravagant mistress of a 
splendid mansion, the envied wife of one of the 
richest of Engiand’s aristocracy. 

In poverty and misery Caroline had come to 
her old home to end # life of sin and disgrace. 
Long had she been banished from her husband’s 
recollection, and when a divorce had freed him 
from the dishonorable connection, Lord Ravens- 
court was rather rejoiced than otherwise that 
once more his liberty was unimpaired. 

His wife died in the home of her childhood, 
deeply repenting the evil course she had chosen 
for herself, and long afterwards, when earth and 
all its delusions was passing away from the 
grasp of her husband, he understood and felt 
bitter remorge for the unfeeling condact that had 
driven his unfortunate wife to desperation. 
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Hand-in-hand, in path of giory, 
Noble youths, ye start to-day; 
Marching to our patriot's story, 
‘Fighting to our country’s iy. 


‘Though diverge the paths of glory, 
Duty leads you on your way; 

Yet the future "ll tell the story, 
How you honor, fear, obey. 


Think upon thy sire, O army! 
Many a bloody Indian fray; 

‘Wave that banner proudly, navy! 
‘Wave the banner both obey. 


Bwear! upon the swords you cherish— 
Swear! the oaths you'll ne'er galneay— 
Each to fight, or nobly pesish— 
Both defend this gloriogs day! 
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BY FREDERIOK W. SAUNDERS. 

“ Axx the staxbowlines a-hooy! eight bells. 
Tumble up! tumble up, lads, and eat your 
lodgings while you have a slant!” roared a than- 
dering voice at the forecastle scuttle, rousing the 
etarboard watch from their forenoon slumbers, 
which they were enjoying with more than usual 
satisfaction, having been engaged in a spirited 
reefing-match all the previous night. 

“What's the weather, matey!” asked my 
watchmate, Joe Grommet, in a sleepy tone, as 
he slowly poked his legs oat of the forward 
hammock and began lazily coaxing them into 
pair of man-of-war ducks. 

‘Weather, is it?’ retamed the voice from 
the scuttle. “ Wal, it’s cleared off claudy, and 
we'll have a dry shower after a bit. It stands 
you chaps in to look sharp, or you'll lose yer 
grab, for it will be all hands to house to’gallent 
mmasta inside of a week, to my thinking.” 

“What is it for dinner, Spikest” queried a 
hungry youngster, preparing himself for 9 trip 
to the galley. 

“ Wal, youag man, no account,” continued 
the voice. “For the first course you'll probably 
have nothing, by way of a change ; the same for 
the second course; and for desert your old fa- 
vVorite, stewed catharping legs cooked in tar.” 

The boy, grumbling and growling at the pro- 
pensity of the “ables” to be “allers a chaffin’ 
of him,” made his wayap the companion-lad- 
der, and soon returned with a hnge kid of salt 
‘hosee-and a bucket of biscnit, whereypon each 
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mar valiantly drawing bis sheath-knife, the deck, 
was speedily cleared of the enemy. 

Dinner being completed, the next move om 
board every well regulated ship is to light the 
pipes and have at feast two whiffs, before one bell. 
gives the signal for tarning to; bat we were not 
destined to enjoy thatluxury. Scarcely had the 
first match been scraped against the cover of a 
chest, when the voice of the chief mate roared 
throggh the scuttle to the tune of “ All hands 
send down to’gallant masts and farl the fo’sail.”” 

Tumbling on deck, we found that the gale of 
the night before had completely subsided—what 
little air there was -stirring being. like paddy’s 
hurricane, right up and dowr; bat the horizon 
all about us had a particularly ugly look, giving 
promise of a snorter at no very distant period. 
For the next hour, all hands were busily enough 
employed ransing aloft, reefing mast ropes, 
swaying and lowering until che fore, main and 
mizzen topgallant masts amd yards were sefely 
depesited on deck, the foresail rolled snug in its 
gaskets, and nothing showing abeve the eyes of 
the topmast rigging. 

‘We had scaracly executed these precautionary 
measures, before the gale came down upon us 
with a howl, striking as flat aback and deluging 
the deck with spray. The old boat staggered 
and keeled over almost on to her beam ends be- 
fore the first fury-ef the blast; but righting her- 
self with a shake, we managed, with a good deal 
of bracing and boxiag abeut, to get her on the 
wind, where, being a light tea-leaded creft, she 
lay like a duck rising and falliag on top of the 
waves, with her mose within six points of old 
Boreas’s bellows nozzle. Qur vessel not being 
officered by that description of “ web feet” that 
usually command the “old baras ef Neokers” 
hailing from dewa east by east,en board of 
which they keep the hands twisting foxes, or 
meking spun yara antil thirty seconds before 
she gees down or pitches on to a leo shore, there 
wes nothing for as to.de bat make ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit. 

In pursuance of this laudable design, wo— 
meaning the able seamen, or “‘shell-backs,” as 
the present generation of packet-sailors delight 
to call thamselves—having stationed the boys 
on deck to pass the word ef commaad, if any 
should be given, preceeded to stew ourselves 
away im the covered long beat, whore, sheltered 
from the spray end wind, we might light our 
pipes end luxuriste generally. 

“I ay, chaps,” euddenly exclammed an old 
wharf rat, who, having get his pipe fairly under 
way and seated himself upon a soft fender, had 
been for same minutes laboniously gpelling in s 


half atdible voice the words which he slowly 
traced with his great anchor stock of a fore 
finger across the colamns of a dingy newspaper 
of the mature age of three years; “I say, 
chaps, whatever is this here gun cotton they 
blow so much about?” 

“Why, bless your innocent heart! don’t you 
know?” returned Tom Piper the boatswain, 
with an extensive grin. “It’s a kind of cotton 
that grows in the island of Gun-sey, from which 
it takes its name, as well as from the fact that it 
makes tip top wadding for the canons of the 
eburch.”” 

“That be blowed for a twister!’’ rejoined the 
seeker after knowledge with a eontemptuous air. 
“You'd best calk up, Tom Piper, and not ex- 
pose your ignorance. What you don’t know 
would fill a book bigger than the ’pitome. But 
Isay, Grummet, what ts the staff, any way? 
You know more than anybody else in the world, 
or pretend to, though there’s one gentleman 
rope-hauler that’s ‘incredible on that pint,’ as 
the cook says when you tell him there’s woot in 
the lobskouse.”” 

“Why,” returned Joe, assuming a dignified 
air, as is customary, with htm when appealed to 
for his opinion, “this here gum cotton, d’ye 
mind, is a kind of stuff, you know, that’s used for 
—for—that’s used, d’ye see—” Joe, evidently 
ata loss in what manner to express himself, 
paused to discharge # mouthful of tobacco juice 
in among the naked toes of a youngster, who 
had crawled up on to the booms abreast of the 
opening in the waist of the long boat to hear 
what was going on. “ This here gun cotton, 
d’ye understand,” he resumed, seeing that the 
eyes of the entire watch were fixed inquiringly 
upon him; “this here stuff is just—is nothing 
more nor less than—than—why, some of you 
chaps have seen it, haint you 7” 

“ Never!’ they all responded, with a grin of 
delight at finding Joo taken aback. 

“Why, it’s simple enough,” he eontimed, 
evidently perplexed beyond measure ; “it’s just 
the simptest thing in natare. The stuff, d’ye 
mind, is nothing more nor less, as I said before, 
than just gun cotton, and that’s all about it.” 

“Why, do tell us!” exclaimed Tom Piper, in 
feigned astonishment. ‘“ What a thing it is to 
have larning, to be sure! Some of you sea 
lawyers set that right down im your log books, 
80's to be sure not to forget it.” 

“I s’pose you think I don’t know what it is?” 
exclaimed Joe, angrily. 

“Now just look a’ that, mariners!” vocifer- 
ated Piper. “ D’ye ever hear tell of anything so 
wonderful? Besides all the rest of his knowledge 
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and larning, he’s a fortin-teller too, andl knows 
what a chap is thinking about by just booking as 
his figure-head.”” 

Joe was highly indignant at the peculiar style 
of conversation adopted by Piper, and making = 
strenvous effort to vikdicate his reputation as = 
man of extensive general information, he suc- 
ceeded, by taking an entirely new pomt of de- - 
parture, after a good deal of circumlocutory 
backing and filling, in conveying:a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the way m which gan cotton was 
made, and its use after being made. 

“Bat,” he continued more good naturedly, as 
he began to perceive himself regaining the 
ground he had lost, “cotton ® not the only 
thing that can be prepared in the same way and 
used for the same purpose. Half a dozen sheets 
of paper, rigged out to go off like gunpowder, 
was the occasion of my drifting about for = 
couple of years all over the East Indies to no 
purpose, and coming within the twinkling of a 
topsail sheet block of getting my neck stretehed 
out like a giraffe, with a hemp cravat slung to a 
Java Dateh gallows.” 

“Go in, lemons!” interrupted Piper excour- 
agingly, stretching himself out on a heap of 
spare sails. ‘*Heave ahead with your twister. 
T’d as soon listen to a lie from you as from any 
other hawser-laid, skysail ranger.’” 

“The way of it was jast here,” continee? 
Joe, without heeding the interruption. “ About 
the time the stuff was first invented, I was lny- 
ing in the port of Hong Kong, in the ship Star- 
vation, Captain Blueblazes, rigged by the parish 
and provisioned on charity.” 

“By the tait of Mahommed’s big black bul? 
terrier, I’ve sailed in that clipper the biggest 
part of the time since I wea christened,” ejac- 
ulated one of the watch with energy. 

“ And IY’ “And IY’ exclaimed the others. 

“O yes, you may bet your whiskers on that, 
and no fear of losing your mane either,” broke 
in Piper. ‘‘There was never that amphibious 
yet that ever twirled a marlin-spike, or had beer: 
on the drink as long as the old woman’s sen, who 
took & barrel of salt to Turk’s Island as 2 ven- 
ture, to swap off for tamarinds, orangines, lem- 
erines and allfired great kegs of molasses, and 
who had been gone just three long days come 
day after to-morrow, but would swear under 
oath—yes, under a number ef oaths—that he 
had been shipmates with that craft.” 

“Looks here, Tom Piper,” said Joe, flercely. 
Just you haul taut and belay that jaw tackle 
of your's, will yer? or your slack braced wis 
may carry away your brains in the slings.” 

“O, heave abead, heave ahead, my dandy} 
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Don’t be such a lubber as to get alarmed becaase 
you happen to strike soundings.” 

“«No fear of my hair tarning gray with fright 
from any of the no-sailor soundings that come 
from you, my bold dog. But let me see—where 
was 1” 

“‘T don’t wonder you forget,” responded Piper 
with a grin. “It's an old saying that a certain 
class of people need to have excellent memories. 
Bat go on, go on—don’t shorten sail, or you 
may slip your wind.” 

‘Without paying any attention to this speech, 
farther than to slightly elevate his proboscis, 
Joe proceeded : 

“O yes, I have it. 
Kong—” 

“* Not the slightest doubt of that, Joe, and in 
my humble opinion, you’ve been lieing ever 
since you left there, and before too, for that 
matter.” 

“Look a here, Tom Piper!” shouted Joe, 
springing from his seat ina fury. ‘“ D'ye know 
what it is to have your head caved in?” 

“No, I don’t—and I never was shipmate with 
but one man who I think could do that trifling 
job, and that chap is Joe Grammet,” he returned 
good humoredly; for although Piper loved a 
joke as well as the next man, he was neverthe- 
less a prime good fellow at bottom—and top too, 
not to favor one section at the expense of anoth- 
er, as is the custom with some politicians. 

Considerably mollified by the compliment, Joe 
resumed his seat and his temper, and took up his 
pipe and the thread of his discourse. 

“Well, as I was saying, we had laid at the 
port of Hong Kong some considerable time, and 
I was getting heartily sick of the old boat. Blue- 
blazes was a regular drunken old tyrant, who 
kept the ship in continual hot water, and nothing 
but squabbling, swearing and fighting was going 
on from morning till night. I should have left 
the vessel long before, but for the fear of being 
some time out of employ, for ships were scarce 
and sailors plentiful at the time,so that the 
chances for getting another craft were extremely 
slender. It happened one afternoon—the cap- 
tain being on shore—that we knocked off work 
and cleared up the decks quite early, and having 
nothing better to do, I went over into a bumboat 
that had come alongside and made ‘fast to our 
fore chains. 

“Among numberless other curiosities, the 
bumboat woman had a lot of this explosive pa- 
per, which tickled me exceedingly, it being the 
first thing of the kind I had ever seen; #0 re- 
turning on board, I forthwith appropriated 
enough ship’s biscuit to pay for half a doren 
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sheets, which I stowed away in my chest for 
fature use. It was my anchor watch that night 
from twelve till one, during which time the cap- 
tain came off from the shore, noisy and quarrel- 
come, and with his skin about as full of poor 
liquor as it could well hold. With some little 
difficulty, I managed to hoist him qn deck, lug 
him into the cabin, and tumble him into his 
berth, where he lay helpless on his back, shout- 
ing, swearing, and vainly endeavoring to get up 
for the parpose—as he said—of getting his pis- 
tols to shoot me. He soon fell asleep, however, 
and I resumed my pacing round the deck, to see 
that the ship didn’t fall overboard. In the dis- 
charge of this important duty, half an hour 
passed away, by which time I began to feel deci- 
dedly sleepy, to have longing thoughts of my 
hammock, and to wish that I was snugly coiled 
away in the comfortable old dream-bag. So 
going softly into the cabin, to ascertain if it was 
not almost one o’clock, I was then and there 
struck with a bran new idea that at once ren- 
dered me as wide-awake as 2 New York pick- 
te 

“ Captain Blueblazes was a great and most in- 
dustrious smoker. At no time, and upon no oc- 
casion, did he consider his pipe unseasonable. 
Indeed, it was scarcely ever out of his mouth ; 
and I had repeatedly seen him asleep in bed with 
the pipe-stem clenched between his teeth. In 
order to have everything convenient for the grat- 
ification of this propensity, he had caused to be 
attached to the mizzen-mast, which was near the 
door of his state room, a smdil spirit-lamp con- 
stantly burning, a box of tobacco, and a tumbler 
containing papers of twisted paper, such as are 
seen en the mantel piece of almost any house. 
As my eye lighted upon these last, it occurred to 
me that some of my explosive paper, made up 
in the same form, would pass muster very well 
as the original tapers, and perhaps startle old 
Blueblazes 2 bit when ho prepared for his morn- 
ing smoke. Full of this idea, I went back to the 
forecastle, cut one of the sheets into slips and 
speedily twisted up fifteen or twenty very respec- 
table tapers. With these in my hand, I forth- 
with returned to the cabin, abstracted the contents 
of the tumbler, and substituted my own manu- 
factures in their place. So far, all was well 
enough; but in turning to go out, I stumbled 
over a piece of ill luck in the shape of a belt of 
canvass, and came down spat on the deck. 

“« Who's that?’ roared the captain, making 
an ineffectual effort to leap out of his berth. ‘I 
see you, Joe Grummet, you bloody rascal! Wait 
till morning, and I’ll set up your rigging for ye, 
my lad, with a taut lanyard.’ 
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“Tt was now too late to undo my work, for 
the firat mate, whose state-room was directly op- 
posite the captain’s, was awakened by the noise, 
and would have observed me; so going back 
again to the forecastie and awakening the man 
whose watch it was, I tarned into my hammock 
and snoozed away like night policeman until 
four o’clock next morning, when the second 
dickey came forward to rouse all hands to wash 
decks. 

“ Buckets and brooms were now of course the 
order of the day, and as the head pump was out 
of order, it was necessary to draw the water over 
the side. Iwas the one that usually attended 
the whip, while the others passed the water and 
wielded the brooms. In order to more readily 
observe the result of my last night's mischief, I 
made fast the tail block for the whip to the main 
brace pennant, directly opposite one of the cabin 
windows, where I could overlook all that tran- 
spired within. It was nearly two bells before 
old Blueblazes exhibited any symptoms of turn- 
ing ont. At length, with a snort and a kick, he 
slowly swang his legs out of the berth, rubbed 
his eyes a minute, and going to the mast, delib- 
erately filled his pipe and taking one of my ta- 
pers, applied it to the lamp. With a bright 
flash, it vanished from his grasp, and while with 
dilated eyes he stared with astonishment at the 
ends of his fingers, where the taper but a mo- 
ment before had been, the entire bunch in the 
tumbler became by some means ignited, shooting 
a broad flame directly into his face, singing his 
hair and whiskers in a deplorable manner. I 
had not foreseen such a result as this; affairs 
began to wear a serious aspect. With a roar 
like a bull, the captain sprang for his pistols~ 

“OQ you infernal villain—you bloody scoun- 
drel, Joe Grummet you! J’ll fix ye for this!’ 
he yelled, as he placed caps upon the weapons. 

“T was too well aware of the reckless charac- 
ter of this man to allow him to get hold of me 
until the first fury of his rage had abated; so 
dropping the bucket overboard, lanyard and all, 
I dove forward to the forecastle, and hastily di- 
vesting myself of the only two articles of wear- 
ing apparel I considered it necessary to wear in 
that climate, sprang from the bow and struck 
out vigorously for the shore. Bat I was not 
destined to reach it that trip. A quarter-boat was 
instantly lowered from the ship, and pulled by 
the officers—for the men would not tonch an 
oar. Iwas speedily overtaken, fished up and 
conveyed on board, where, loaded with abuse 
from the captain—whom the first and second 
mates deprived of his pistola—I was heavily 
ironed and thrust into the lazarete, in which 
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pleasant apartment, with no other clothing than 
the airy jacket and trowsers farmished me by 
that tight-fitting tailor, Nature, I had abandance 
of leisure to reflect upon my delightfal pre- 
dicament. 

“ Having cut up such a shine as that, it was of 
course for my interest to desert at the carljest 
possible moment, as 1 could look for nothing but 
ill usage and vengeance from the captain ; bat 
he took the best of fine care that. I should have 
no opportunity for putting in practice anything of 
the kind. I was detained a close prisoner on 
board until the ship sailed, which event oocurred 
about three weeks after the affair of the tapers, 
when, as there was no possibility of my getting 
away, I was allowed to return to my regular 
duty. The treatment I received, after getting to 
sea, wont bear thinking of. You all know the fate 
of a man, when the officers are “ down on him.” 

“Our next port of destination, after leaving 
Hong Kong, was Batavia, where we arrived after 
five weeks beating down the China Sea, against 
the monsoon. Shortly after dropping anchor, 
we were visited by several Dutch officials in re- 
gard to some ship business. We were at the 
time busily employed cleaning and painting the 
ship, inside and out; and in order the more 
readily to perform this service for the forecastle, 
all our chests and hammocks had been brought 
up on deck. When the Dutchmen made their 
appearance on board, I was slung in a bowline 
over the bluff of the bow, painting one of. the 
ports. Feeling an inclination to solace myself 
with a bit of the ‘filthy weed,’ I thrast my claws 
into my pockets and pulled out a cogple of large 
handsfal of nothing—a commodity with which I 
am generally pretty well supplied. So shinning 
up the bowline, I crawled inboard, to procure the 
desired refreshment. 

“Seated upon my chest, I found a heavy 
Dutchmaa, talking with an unknown tongue in 
the German language to another heavy Dutch- 
man seated upon another chest. With the ut 
most politeness of toneand manner that I could 
command, I requested him to slew himself « bit, 
so that I could come at what I wanted. Witha 
scowl, as though I had taken an unwarrantable 
liberty in addressing him at all, he rose, and I 
proceeded to fish out from the bottom of the 
chest a day’s allowance of tobacco. I had ac- 
cumulated a good many traps of one kind and 
another, 20 that the old box was pretty well 
filled, and could only be closed by crowding. 
Upon the top of all, lay the five remaining 
sheets of explosive paper, together with some 
pipes and loose matches. Seeing the captain 
coming forward, I hastily dropped the lid and 
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sprang on to the topgallant forecastle to go to 
my work—the Dutchman seating himself as be- 
fore: can only account for the occurrence that 
immediately ensued by supposing that when the 
Dutchman seated himself upon the chest, thereby 
crowding the cover down, sufficient friction was 
caused to ignite-the matches, which commani- 
cated to the confounded paper; for scarcely had 
I reached the knight-heads when a tremendous 
explosion took place, and looking back, I had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the Dutch- 
man and the lid of my chest flying together in 
the air, at an elevation of some twelve or fifteen 
feet from the deck, while the forecastle was 
strewn with my unlucky traps and shattered 
fragmenta of the chest. 

“«« Marder, donder and blitven!’ roared the 
unfortunate representative of the Batavian gov- 
ernment, as he came down spank on to the deck. 
‘That bloody assassin try to murder me, cap- 
tain!’ he exclaimed in a fury, pointing to me 
end rabbing his legs. 

“OQ you precious highbinder!’ yelled old 
Blueblazes, with a grin of gratified malice. 
‘ That’s your game—is it? You want to blow 
up another man—don’t you? We'll pat a taut 
seizing on yoor pranks for the futare, you son of 
a hangman’s slip-noose!” and grabbing a short 
capstan bar, he fetched me such a clip on top of 
my brain-bucket as to drive all my senses clear 
down into my boots. 

“I must have lain some time insensible, for 
when I again came to myself, I was laying on the 
grating at the gangway, with the irons on my 
waists, anda file of soldiers and an officer 
standing near me. So soon as I was able to 
stand upon my feet, they hustled me over the 
side into a boat, and pulled for the shore, upon 
reaching which I was marched, closely guarded 
by the soldiérs, to the prison, shoved into a 
seven-by-nine cell, and the key turned upon me. 
All that day I was rather stupid and confused 
from the effects of the blow, and consequently 
troubled myself but little as to what was to be 
the upshot of the matter. Being conscious of 
having entertained no malice whatever, I had no 
idea that anything serious could come of it; but 
I was fated to be wofully undeceived in this 
particular. 

“Bright and early next morning my cell door 
was unlocked, and a soldier entering, motioned 
me to follow him. Proceeding along a namber 
of dimly lighted passages, we came at length to 
a large room where were assembled half a dozen 
stolid looking Dutch justices, old Blueblazes, 
the blown up official, and several other gentle- 
men whose principal employment seemed to be 
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to look alternately at me and each other, shake 
their heads, and look at me again. The Duteh- 
man was called upon for his testimony, which 
he gave at great length, but being in the Dutch 
language, I could not understand a word of it. - 
It must, however, have been a very glowing ac- 
count of the affair, for the judges evidently 
looked upon me as & monster of iniquity. Blue- 
blazes next took the stand, and with a sardonic 
grin proceeded to give a detailed account of how 
the prisoner, while lying at the port of Hong 
Kong, had in the night time while he (the cap- 
tain) was sleeping the sleep of innocence and 
fancied security, feloniously entered the éabin 
and deposited beneath his berth several kege of 
gunpowder, with the evident design of blowing 
the ship and all that it contained into the sirybat 
being interrupted by the awakening of himself 
aad the mate, he (the prisoner) had delayed 
firimg the train until the next morning, when 
providentially but a small portion became ig- 
nited ; and although he himself had been seri- 
ously injured, he had, out of the mistaken kind- 
ness of hjs heart, forgiven me, hoping I would 
repent of my errors. But the affair of the pre- 
vious day had convinced him that I was incorri- 
gible, and a blood thirsty villain, whom the law 
would err in lightly punishing. He then gave 
his version of the Dutchman’s affair, stating that 
while that respectable official was quietly seated 
upon the chest, I had approached, lighted a slow 
match, and hastily retreated to escape the terrific 
explosion that almost instantly ensued, and 
which was evidently intended to cause the official 
aforesaid to shuffle off his mortal coil with great 
and-most unpleasant celerity. 

“ At this stage of the proceedings, I sprang to 
my feet, greatly excited, and denied ‘thder 
oath’—as Tom Piper says—the whole story. 
At a motion from one of the judges, I was im- 
mediately seized by the soldiers and forced back 
into my seat; but I still continued to use my 
lungs, and demanded to see the American con- 
sul. This could not well be refased me, and that 
gentleman being sent for, soon after made his 
appearance. Bat it is needless to tell chaps of 
your experience what satisfaction a sailor gets 
from an American consul, in a foreign port. In- 
deed, that consul would be considered as dan- 
gerously insane, who should take the part of a 
friendless sailor, against the captains and ship- 
owners who support him, and whose influence 
continues him in oftice. 

“The consul heard my statement of the case 
with a scowl of incredulity; then listened to the 
captain’s story with a smile, said he had no 
donbt I was a great rascal, shook old Blueblazes 
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bythe hand, invited him to dine with him, and 

, departed. Dutch justice is speedy in its course, 
purticulariy as regards sailors, jury trials being 
dispensed with asan unnecessary duty and ex- 
pense. One of the judges rising from his seat, 
ordered me to stand up, which I did with a 
bounce. He then proceeded to inform me that, 
for having attempted the life of an official of the 
Batavian government, I was sentenced to thir- 
teen years’ hard labor in the chain gang. I was 
then conducted back to my cell and locked up 
for safe keeping. 

“ This cell was very small, with thick stone 
walls, and but one small grated window placed 
high above my reach. The suffocating heat of 
such a small apartment, under a tropical sun, 
was almost intolerable. My health soon began 
to suffer from the close confinement and bad air, 
my spirits became much depressed, and my mind 
was filled with gloomy imaginings. While in 
this condition, and when I had been imprisoned 
something more than three weeks, I was 
awakened about midnight, one night, froma sort 
of half slumber, by a sound as of some one 
knocking lightly or tapping against some part 
of my cell. 

«« What's that ?’ I exclaimed, starting up and 
gazing about me, for the sound seemed to be in- 
side the walls. 

“There was nothing to be seen. I was about 
to lay down, when the sound came again, appar- 
ently directly over my head. Instantly the recol- 
lection of the spiritual rappings, of which I had 
heard so much, flashed into my mind, and I fal- 
tered, in trembling tones: 

“« Aro there any spirits present?” 

“‘* Tap, tap, tap,’ came the sound again, now 
in # different place. 

“T assumed as firm a voice as I could com- 
mand, and said in quite a loud tone: 

“Tf the spirit wishes to communicate with 
me, will it please make it manifest by giving 
three raps 7” 

“<< Hold your tongue, you bloody fool, can’t 
ye? and don’t be rousing the guard,’ responded 
a muffled voice, which was clearly outside the 
window. 

“<< Mighty civil kind of a spirit that! and if 
my harkers aint out of order, it’s the ghost of 
Jack Brace, my old bunk mate,’ said I to my- 
self, speedily regaining my courage at the sound 
of a human voice. 

“ And hopping up on to a table that the cell 
contained, from the window I sawat a distance be- 
low soveral dark figures moving about among the 
rank tropical undergrowth, while one, with a 
long stick in his hand, was performing the part 
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of a spirit by tapping the wall to attract my 
attention. 

“Who's there?’ I asked, in a strong whisper. 

“<¢T?’s your shipmates, you thundering old 
pelican. We've come to get you out, but the 
window is too high for us. D’ye think you could 
do anything to those bars, if you had the tools 1’ 
responded the voice. 

“<< Sartin,’ I replied; ‘pass up the instru 
ments.’ 

“In a second, a three-cornered file came whiz- 
zing through the grating and struck into one of 
my cheeke—you can see the scar there now. It 
was no time to stop for trifles, however ; so pall- 
ing it out, I mounted the little table abovemen- 
tioned, and by which Icould juat reach the bars, 
and went to work with sucha will that in twenty 
minutes one of the bars was removed, and I was 
on the ground with both ankles sprained by the 
fall. My shipmates had arranged everything. 
A boat was to start immediately for Manills, on 
board of which I found my chest nicely patched 
up, with all my traps and « tarpaulin contriba- 
tion of twenty dollars inside, and by sanrise, I 
was several miles at aca and out of the reach of 
old Blueblazes. 

“'d like to catch the old scoundrel on shore 
abont ten minutes,” continued Grummet, after 
short pause. 

“What would you do to him, Joe y” asked 
Tom Piper. 

“Do to him ?” responded Grommet, gritting 
his teeth and clenching his fists. ‘‘ I’d treat him 
with kindness, so’s to heap coals of fire on his 
head, and try if it wouldn’t warm up his dranken 
old brains a bit.” 

The sound of eight bells striking, put an end 
to our yarn spinning and sent us aft to 


“Call the watch, hold the reel, 
Pump ship, and relieve the wheel.” 





SELLING A GOSSIP. 


“Have you heard the sto shont, namber 
2887” inquired the facetious Mr. C., ad 
his fun-loving neighbor, B. 

“No, I have not,” replied B; “ letus have i.” 


“It is too ,” remarked B., , heaitetingly. 

“<Q, never Taind, I can stand it; let me have 
it by all means,” eagerly exclaimed B. 

“T tell ou it is too gross.” 

“All the better, it will just suit me; I like 
such jokes ; just shat the door there and let me 
hear it. 

G ‘Can't do that, for G. stands there listening 
to heat tae eel you.” sell me, Lshosla it : 

Se you’ re going to sell me, 18! 
to know how you're going to do, it Let's hear 
what our 288 is that’s too gross.” 

‘ou have pert it twice already,” 
with a grin “Ttell you 288, being 
is two gross.—Life Illustrated. 2 


Lied C., 
ice 144, 
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WAITING. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 





‘The chadows gsther darker tints, 
‘That drape the green, embowered road. 
‘Thatdeade to Cecile’s sweet abode— 

A read my footatep often prints. 


I know the gute all open swings— 
I know that ‘neath the maple tree 
Before that gate—she waite for me, 

Amid the summer's blossomings. 


She waits for me! though thought be swift, 
@ Yet swifter shall my footeteps speed, 
Until at Cecile’s feet I plead, 
A suppliant for a life-long gift. 
+ 2-2 + _____. 
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A MISERABLE, worthless fellow!” 

“Hush! there goes his sister, Alice.” 

_ Alice Wentworth heard; let any affectionate 
young heart imagine such epithets bestowed— 
deservedly—on the object dearest to it in the 
world, and sympathize with the poor girl. She 
felt dizzy and suffocating, whirling through the 
air rather than walking on the ground. With 
instinctive desire to escape listening to further 
stigmatizing of her unfortunate brother, she al- 
most ran past the village store; afterwards 
slackening her pace as suddenly, for the person 
on whose account she suffered was preceding her 
homeward, and only too visibly in a violent, un- 
approachable mood. 

Allston Wentworth was the twin brother of 
Alice; they had been orphans eeveral years, and 
cheir parents lef no children besides themselves. 
The brother and sister were fondly attached to 
each other; in earlier life each had seemed ne- 
cessary to the other’s daily existence. Their 
meeting, when both had completed their studies, 
¢o return together to the home of their childhood, 
was a joyful occasion joyfully anticipated. All 
the village were delighted, too, at seeing the 
sweet cottage down by the brookside re-opened 
at length; and they may be pardored for the 
pride they felt in the young proprietors. Alls- 
ton had graduated with distinction, he possessed 
every personal advantage; Alice was the perfect 
answering of an aagel mother’s prayer. 

Old acquaintances and friends as they dropped 
in by one to welcome them back, never fail- 
ed % comment with satisfaction on the growth 
of the place, and its increase in business during 
the period of their absence. Gentle Miss Went- 
worth did not gainsay what she heard so often 
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repeated ; yet all the while she was silently ana- 
lyzing facts, and questioning whether the change 
referred to, could in truth be termed a progress. 

Mr. Coggles’s former small store of dry gooda 
and miscellaneous articles presented an imposing 
new front—all very fine, till we come to consider 
the enlargement as in order to establish a liquor- 
selling department; it was the profit of this de- 
partment which had shortly enabled its proprie- 
tor to lay through a field of his 2 new street that 
received his name, and grace.the same with 
some halfa score of pleasant looking, though 
shammily constructed dwellings, advertised— 
“For sale or to let.” Families flocked in like 
martens to 9 box in spring; and it is doubtful if 
all acted with nobler forethought than the birds. 
Many of these new-comers had no regular em- 
ployment for themselves, but together they far- 
nished a business finely lucrative to their land- 
lord at his bar. 

Yes, it did have a thriving aspect, so consid- 
erable a number of teams belonging to every 
quarter of the town, and adjacent towns drawn. 
up &t sanset around the store ; but if the illusion 
was to be preserved, one must not sit up to mark 
at what hour or with how steady hands, those 
teams were driven away homeward. 

Tracing the stream to the fountain head, Alice 
was speedily convinced that the waters, however 
grateful they might appear, would prove bitter to 
as many as tasted. Alas! the sister of Allston 
was doomed to feel the correctness of her jadg- 
ment. 

At college the young man had somewhat re- 
laxed in principle, had been what is called “a 
little wild.” He numbered at the wine parties 
in the students’ rooms—that is, during the last 
year of his course ; and at certain other midnights 
would have been in no danger of losing his life 
had the buildings taken fire and consumed over 
the heads of the gravely dreaming professors. 

It was only having a little “‘fan;” that fam 
‘was missed when he got beyond it. With all the 
lovg he felt for his sister, home was fonnd insnf- 
ferably dull; the ready resource was accepted. 
Evening by evening saw him at the general ren- 
dezvows—Mr. Coggles’s store. 

At first he scarcely more than passed a coaple 
of hours, relating anecdotes and laughing at those 
he heard, with the more respectable class of the 
assembly ; retiring quite early—that is to say, 
by ten o’clock, and with no other mark of the 
peculiar influence of the place than a slightly 
scented breath. 

In vain Alice exercised all her sisterly arts to 
win him from temptation and ruin; he persisted 
in his chosen conrse, and descended by rapid 
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gradations. She was left to her loneliness more 
and more ; and whatever portion of his time he 
had spent at home, Allston in his present estate 
‘was little companionable. A tree with the fire of 
imtemperance burning at the root, his beautiful 
folfage was fast withering, his tender and grace- 
fal branches failing with the seething away of the 
the life sap. 

As a measure to effectually intiraidate his sis- 
ter from entreaties and expostelations, he as- 
sumed towards her a bearing rigid and distant ; 
coming and going without salutation er adieu, 
and sitting moody and reserved over their meals 
together. The oldtime affection, the gaiety, the 
mutual confidences were on his pars repudiated 
and repelled. Ina year from the time of their 
return, the walls within which the children drew 
their first breath, and the parents their last, had 
been desecrated by the entrance of the promising 
student with the mumbling lip, idiotic eye and 
Jarching gait of the drankard. 

To one his example served as a warning and 
a summons. At the giving way of the ice,be- 
neath his feet, Henry Ctifton, long a familiar aad 
devoted friend to Allston, retreated in time to 
save himself; stretched an earnest hand to assist 
the perilled, and raised a cry of alarm to the 
throng rushing headlong on in the same track. 

Clifton, two or three years the senior of Alls- 
ton Wentworth, had lately succeeded to his 
father’s practice in the town asa physician ; hith- 
erto he had been exceeding popular among all 
classes, both as a citizen and in his profession ; 
but when he drew up a temperance pledge and 
right eloquently pressed men to give it their sig- 
nature, he heard himself branded “ fanatic” on 
every hand, and met everywhere sneers and con- 
tempt. 

He suddenly had plenty of leisure ; his horse 
grew fat in the stall, and may have thought his 
master was permitting him in a mass the several 
Sabbaths on which he had carried him the round 
of his patients before. Doctor Thompson and 
Waitt, from neighboring towns, both liberal 
patronizers of Mr. Coggles’s bar, as often as they 
came that way, divided his practice between them. 

But Clifton was stanch; he held aloft the 
standard in the face of the enemy, and gradually 
a few, a very few, rallied around it. Others 
longed to do the same, but the fetters of the 
tyrant upon them were tou strong tobe broken at 
will. Allston’s motto had been “ No danger ’” 
it was changed to “No deliverance” His am- 
bition and energy of purpose seemed dwindled 
away; he nearly jadged himself unworthy of 
manhood, and felt wholly unequal to moral con- 
test. Clifton labored indefatigably for his salvar 
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tion, and found in the beantifel though mourafal 
eyes of Alice turned upon him in gratitude, an 
exceeding great reward. 

It was a raw, November twilight ; Alice closed 
the cottage and walked up past the store where 
her brother was certain to be; not with any def- 
nite idea concerning him, but because the eolitari- 
ness of her home was unendurable and her feelings 
led her that way. She had turned and was retrac- 
ing her sad steps, whea Allston was ecen to burl 
himeelf out at the door of the store fottowed by 
gusty jeers. He half-turned, shook his clenched 
right hand with a wardy defiance ; then wih w- 
steady step went away homeward, gesticalating 
to himself, and muttering like the north wind thst 
swept across the hill. 

One of a group of loungers at the outer angle 
of a fence just by, gazing after Allston, spoke 
of him as miserable—worthless ; and « companion 
hushed him out of respect to Miss Wentworth, 
as told at the beginning of our story. They, as 
yet in the remote circles of the maelstrom, never 
conceived of danger to themselves ; nor consid- 
ered that the sinking victim whom they contem- 
plated with scorn and disgust, was shortly since 


| in this same higher degree. 


Dissension comes out of intemperance, as the 


| enormous serpent Python was bred in the slime 


ofthe earth. That afternoon the fast hore 
Niagara, which Wentworth lately bought for s 
large sum, had trotted for a purse with Prairie 
Mare, owned by the captain jockey of the comty. 
The latter had won. The prize was but small, 
and in itself no matter of importance to Niagara's 
master, who, if he was not immensely rich, hed 
only to spend six cents in order to believe 80; 
but he had boasted and his comrades had betted, 
therefore to be defeated in the trial was extreme 
ly unpleasant and mortifying. 

All hands returned to Coggles’s, and while they 
unsparingly “refreshed,” the triumphant jockey 
purposely irritated his competitor by repeated 
taunts, which members not involved relished 
quite too well for Wentworth’s liking. He at 
length launched forth general anathemas, and 
accused the judges of the race of falsifying in his 
disfavor. This excited a storm of hisses and 
gibes, when the subject was fortunately moved 
upon to quit the scene, which he did. 

Alice fellowod her brother home; as she el- 
tered the hall, he with a candle in his hand reach- 
ed the head of the staircase and passed round the 
balustrade to his own chamber. His uni y 
early return suggested illness; bat she 
venture no intermeddling. Retiring shortly to 
her chamber, which was next her brother’s, she 
set for an hour listening for some token from 
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him; then, reassured by the continued quiet, 
she offered a: prayer for him, strong in desire 
though weak in faith, and closed her tearful eyes 
on the pillow. 

Next morning, Allston awoke impressed by a 
dream, as he thought. It seemed that in the 
middle of the night his mother appeared in the 
foom, clad im white, took froma table at the 
head of his bed a small Bible which always lay 
there—her dying gift, and inscribed on a fly-leaf 
with his name in her own hand—and turning 
fell towards the bed, said, solemmly : 

“ My son, you have again and again refused 
te sign the pledge, which alone can save you. 
I am come to perform the act for you, which you 
have not the courage to perform for yourself. 
Here I will write a pledge and annex it with your 
name.” 

She opened the book at the first fly-leaf and 
wrote. The motion of her hand, defined to the 
son intently looking on, every word as it was 
penned. 

“ Prepvox.—By this volume twice sacred, ss 
the Word of Holiness and the best token of a 
mother’s love, I do herewith declare that J will 
taste intoxicating liquors no more while I live. 

“ALLSTON WENTWORTH.” 

She closed the Bible and restored it to its 
place, looked again upon him with an angel’s 
smile, and disappeared. 

The particulars, faintly recollected at first, 
came presently back with bewildering distinct- 
ness. Without designing it, Allston thrust forth 
ahand from beneath the coverlid and grasped 
the little Bible. Many weeks he had foreborne 

“to open it, for the last time he did so, it said to 
him—“ Look not thou on the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” This doc- 
trine was troublesome to him, so the volume con- 
taining it was put permanently aside. 

Now he lifted the cover, and, transfixed with 
astonishment, beheld the realization of his dream. 
‘There was the pledge in exact simile of his moth- 
ee’s chirography ; the most careful comparison 
would fail to discover between it and the inscrip- 
tion upon the opposite page, any difference save 
that, while the last was faded and half-effaced by 
time, the first looked fresh and scarce dry from 
the pen. 

Half an hour later, as Dr. Clifton was pulling 
some late vegetables in his garden, Allston ad- 
vanced §o the wall which divided their grounds, 
and leaning upon it accosted him : 

“ Have you the pledge in your pocket this 
morning, Henry? I believe you commonly carry 
it about you?” 
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The person addressed started upright from his 
employment, and after a moment, slowly ap- 
proached the speaker with eyes fixed upon his 
face, searching whether some expression there 
did not contradict the strango sincerity of his 
tones. 

“ Yes, I have it,” he at length replied. 

“ Because,” rejoined Allston, “I am now 
ready tosign it—though it can make no differ- 
ence with me.” 

In speechless wonder the doctor produced the 
paper; the other was prepared with pen and ink ; 
the pledge was returned with the signature of 
Allston Wentworth, traced as boldly as Han- 
cock’s upon the Declaration of Independence— 
and, truly, such a declaration it wasto him. He 
then tarned and walked calmly and firmly back 
to the cottage. 

‘Thenceforward in the moral sentiment of the 
place there was a pereeptible change. The foul 
weed was not immediately plucked up by the 
roots, but it was mown down; and the bere 
stump which alone rose above the ground, with 
the strong sunlight of truth and conscience fall- 
ing on it, slowly weltered. The combined in- 
fluence of two such men as Clifton and Went- 
worth, wisely exerted, could not fail of being ulti- 
mately potent. 

Through them manufactares were established 
in the village, providing an increasing popula- 
tion with remunerative laLor ; also a store, far- 
nished them the necessaries of life away from the 
poison which induces misery and death. Men 
whom Mr. Coggles had, by the temptation he 
set before them, and the merciless foreclosure of 
mortgages in all instances possible, reduced from 
comfort to wretchedness, began substantially to 
thrive again. Thelyceum and social temperance 
meeting succeeded to gatherings at the dram 
shops. 

The vender of ardent spirits finding his cus- 
tomers few, and these chiefly of the non-paying 
class; and, moreover, himself grown more ob- 
noxious in the community than even the earliest 
opponent of the traffic had been, took the sam of 
his ill-gotten gains—being much smaller than he 
had hoped to make it—and retired upon a farm 
in another township. 

Bat in this I have anticipated. 

Three weeks subsequent to signing the pledge, 
Allston had revealed to no one the apparently sn- 
pernatural agency by which he was saved, and 
adhered to the resolution that while it so appear- 
ed, it should be kept a secret in his own breast. 
The Bible was hidden carefully away from his 
sister's sight. 

“ Was it Emma Clifton who spent the night 
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with you?” the young man inquired of his sister, 
while one morning at breakfast they chatted as 
of yore. 

“Neither she nor any one; what gave you the 
idea?” 

“ Why, I heard your voice—it must have been 
very late—you was talking and laughing—and 
thea your door opened and shut several times.” 

“ You must have been deceived ; I never slept 
better.” ‘ 

Allston recollected that his sister when quite 
young had a habit of walking in her sleep when- 
ever her mind happened to be particularly im- 
pressed. He said no more, but when within a few 
nights after, he was awakened by Alice’s leaving 
her room singing, he rose cautiously and looked 
into thehall. Witha countenance radiantly hap- 
py, the girl paced backward and forward, chant- 
ing a hymn of praise which had been an espe- 
cial favorite with their mother. Alice had a 
sweet, well-cultivated voice, and the soul of the 
listener thrilled to the endeared melody poured 
forth all unconsciously. Nothing ever had so 
perfectly recalled to his waking vision a depart- 
ed mother’s image; and this reflection instantly 
associated the somnambulist with the midnight 
pledge. 

It was not long before his suspicion was cor- 
roborated ; for re-entering her chamber, without 
closing the door, she placed her lamp upona 
desk and sitting down began writing in a hand 
very unlike her own, and a perfect fac simile of 
their mother’s. Standing just behind her, Alls- 
ton looked on till the whole of the hymn he had 
heard sung was committed to paper; she then 
rose up, returned the sheet to the desk, shut her 
door, extinguished the light, and retired to bed. 

The following evening just after tea, Alice, 
remarking to her brother that she would write a 
letter, went to her room. She shortly returned 
in much agitation, which she made an effort to 
conceal, taking a seat where her face could not 
be plainly observed. At length she spoke: 

“Allston, do you not think our mother had a 
peculiar handwriting ?” 

“Rather so,” he replied; “few now-a-days 
take the trouble to accomplish themselves so far 
in the art.” 

“Did you ever see any one who wrote at all 
like her?” 

“T may have.” 

“Tam sure that J never have; I have studied 
many a time to imitate, but never succeeded to 
the extent of a single line.” 

“Probably not; but what leads you to speak 
of it now ? you seem excited.” 

“Well—it would not be strange if I am so. 
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Because—why, brother, on opesting my desk to- 

night, I found the hymn she used to sing so often — 
‘ When all thy mercies, O, my God,’ 

written in her own hand and none other’s, upon 

paper that J purchased scarce a week ago. You 

will presently believe me, Allston; for see! here 

it is—examine it.” 

“T have ecen it before,” said Allston, with a 
calm smile. ‘And I will show you something, 
likewise of recent date, which will exaetly 
compare.” 

Bringing from his chamber the little Bible, be 
showed her the pledge, which to him was no 
longer a mystery. Alice was only the more as- 
tonished, till her brother explained all. 

“You see the wonder is perfectly clear and 
rational now,” he added ; “and yet I shall al- 
ways regard this pledge as somewhat a miracle; 
mast not the spirit of our sainted mother have 
directed your act! Dearest Alice, you have 
saved your brother, and never henceforward, God 
helping, will he fail of being to you a brother in- 
deed.” 

While they lingered over the subject with moist 
eyes, Dr. Clifton and his younger sister came 
in for an hour’s sociality. Emma blushed when 
on being congratulated upon her rapidly improv- 
ing health, which daring the last year she had 
nearly lost, her brother glanced at Allston with a 
quickly significant smile. The latter, nothing 
disturbed to see his place by Alice’s side familiar 
ly usurped, led the fair sister of Henry to a win- 
dow at the opposite end of the room, where be 
spoke to her in low, earnest tones, reading her 
pure face by the moon’s silver light. 
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“ Some are more courageous than others, and 
some aint,” said Mrs. Partington, as the conver- 
sation turned upon heroic deeds. She was a 
widow of the corporal of the “last war,” and her 
estimate of heroic deeds, as may be Supposed, 
was based upon a thorough know! of what 
those deeds were. “Some will go to the Chimera 
to exercise feats of arms, and some will exercise 
their feats of legs by coming away. It meeds 
more courage to face danger in the dark—to be 
waked up in the night by the howling salvages 
with their tommyhawks and sealpel knives, or to 
hear midnight baglars breaking into your house, 
or like the lady in Salem Street who waked up 
the other night and found a big ni, standing 
right horizontally by the side of her bed. It 
takes great con to meet such things, depend 
upon it.” The blood mantled to her cheek like 
the hue of a damask rosebush in bloom on the 
side of a yellow painted honse, heroism eat be- 
hind her spectacle bows and ped out of the 
glasses, while Ike was engaged in putting a clean 

aper dickey and a black cravat upon a “ marble 
of Pi ”? just forneinst our closet door— 
only this and nothing more.—Eveaing Gazette. 
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MY EARLY DAYS. 


BY ROLAND 8. EDWARDS. 





‘Thoughts of childhood—thoughts ofchildhood— memories 
of our youthful days— 

How they throng our recollection, through life's ever 
turning ways, 

And we long in life's rough battle for the Joyousness of 
youth— 

For its freedom and its carelessnecs—ita parity and truth. 


‘When in life’s calm, solemn twilight, our fancies backward 


roam, 

When our race is almost ended, when we've almost reached 
our home, : 

When the sun of life is casting beck his last, long-linger- 
ing ray, 

And hope’s evening star is promising the glorious, heay- 
only day. 

‘Then, at nature's evening twilight—at that pesceful, holy 
hoor, 

* When the past comes o’er our heart thoughts, and we're 

wrapped in memory’s power, 

As the deepening, pale-edged shadow drops softly in the 
west, 

Velling o’er the molten splendor with its purple robe of 
rest; 


‘While the bull-frog's mournful base notes fill our sadly 


listening ear, 

Bringing back our childish reveries on the moesy flag-stone 
dear; : 

And we sit for s few short moments, though long to mem- 
ory’s eye, 

On that eame old stony door-step, listening to the bull- 
frog’scry. - 

Listening to the tearful stillness which on all things seems 
to lie— 

O, this blessed angel Memory—mid earth’s straggles and 
earth’s strife, 


Breathing in upon our fancy sweetest visions of our life— 
Pleasant footsteps only showing, in a path with sorrow 
rife. 


$+ + 


LIFES TRIALS, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“Wno is it, Matthew.” 

«* Master Charles, ma’am. He wishes to see 
you immediately, if you will be so kind as to 
grant him an interview.” 

“Do I understand yon to say that my nephew, 
Captain Meredith, is here?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and he seems to be in great 
trouble ahout something.” 

The old servant spoke as if much affected, and 
looked at his mistress with a beseeching 
expression. 

“Matthew, you know the resolution I have 
made in regard to Charles Meredith. Do you 
suppose he is in actual trouble, or only come to 
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annoy me with one of those disgracefal affairs in 
which he has so frequently been entangled ?” 

“T believe Master Charles is in real distress, 
ma’am, and it would be better to break a hasty 
resolution than to let him suffer.” 

“ Very well, Matthew, I will take your advice.” 

And the old lady rose from her solitary tea- 
table, and drawing her scarf closer round her 
shoulders, left the room, preceded by her stately 
attendant, who opened the doors, and after cross- 
ing several long passages ushered her into a 
handsomely farnished drawing-room, and bowing 
low, disappeared. 

A gentleman was standing in the centre of the 
room, the image of anxious impatience ; one mo- 
ment he waiting for the closing of the door, the 
next he was kneeling at the feet of his relative. 

“ Aunt, dear Aunt Homewood, I scarcely dar 
ed to hope for this condescension from you. I 
have not deserved to expect favors from you, and 
yet have now come to ask another.” 

There was evidently a great struggle going om 
in the mind of the old lady, as she stood for afew 
moments earnestly gazing on the beautiful conn- 
tenance of the speaker, which, flushed and anx- 
ious-looking, wasraised to her own. Something 
in that eager look appeared to sweep away her 
angry feelings, for bending down, she lifted the 
tangled curls from his brow and kissed him with 
motherly affection. 

“ The past is forgiven, and henceforth forgot- 
ten, Charles; and now tell me what I can do to 
assist you at present, for it needs no words to tell 
me you are in trouble.” 

“T am indeed in trouble, and nothing but the 
extent of my distress and anxiety would have 
tempted me to annoy you again with my 
difficulties.” i 

“Tell me at once what they are, and if possi- 
ble I will assist you.” 

The lady was evidently alarmed at the tone of 
desperation used by the speaker. 

* Aunt, Iam married, I have been married for 
the last four months.” 

The lady gave a start of surprise, but control- 
ling her feelings, said calmly : 

“Is that the cause of your sorrow, my dear 
Charles? It ought not to be.” 

“JT must tell you the whole story, aunt, or you 
will not be able to understand it. I married my 
wife against the wishes of her relations. True, 
she had no parents, but her father’s will made 
her dependent on the caprice of her uncle, with- 
out whose consent she was not to marry, or if 
she disobeyed him, to forfeit the immense fortune 
he had bequeathed her. A marriage had been 
planned for her, or rather, she was in danger of 
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being sold to a man twice her own age, bat 
whose immense fortune made him indifferent 
about her money—a great consideration in the 
opinion of her mncle, 

“Get your niece to consent to have me, and 
her fortune is yours,’ said the wealthy Mr. 
Richmond. 

««« Emily can be married to-morrow to a man 
who is utterly indifferent about the property,’ 
said the uncle, when I asked his consent to my 
suit. ‘Can you take her on those terms?” 

“¢QOn any terms,’ I replied, eagerly. 

“Well, you cannot have her at all. I am 
not going to see my niece marry a beggar, be- 
cause she has fallen in love with a scarlet coat. 
She will marry the man I have chosen for her.’ 

“That night Emily and I were married, and 
far from the home of her enraged friends, I have 
maintained her comfortably, nay, given her all 
the luxuries she has ever been accustomed to, 
and of our happiness I cannot speak. She has 
shown me the folly of my past life, has been a 
guardian angel to me; and now, when her soci- 
ety and love are necessary to my very existence, I 
am called on to part from her. Our regiment 
is ordered to India ; take her I cannot, leave her 
here alone and unprotected I dare not, what I 
am to do I know not.” 

“Hush, do not despair. I will think this 
difficulty over, and in the morning we will feel 
better able to decide what is to be done.” 

“The morning! Dear aant, I must be far 
hence to-night. But three short days and I 
must be on the ocean.” 

“Then bring your wife to me. I will be a 
mother to her, and she shall never want 8 home 
while I live. There, no thanks. None know 
how well I loved your mother, how dear you 
yourself are to me. And now lose no time in 
making your arrangements, spend the last day 
with her here, and may God ever keep you, my 
dear, dear boy.” 

One instant Charles Meredith was clasped to 
the heart of his kind friend, the next he had rush- 
ed from the apartment and the sound of his 
horse’s steps came borne on the evening breeze. 
For many minutes the Lady of Homewood sat 
buried in deep thought; the changing expression 
on her countenance alone telling of inward strug- 
gies. But at last with a heavy sigh and stern re- 
solve she drove the traces of feeling from that 
pale face, and summoned her faithfal Matthew. 

“Let the south rooms be immediately prepar- 
ed for visitors,” was the order given to the old 
man, who looked astonished at seeing her alone. 
“ And Matthew, see that everything is done for 
the comfort of our guest, my nephew’s wife.” 
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“Master Charles married !” 

The old man started with astonishment. 

“Yes, married, and about to leave England ; 
but you shall know all to-morrow, my faithfut 
old friend ; at present I am unable to converse. 
Send my maid, and give orders for the instums 
commencement of preparations.” 





Forty years before the period at which our his- 
tory commences, the young heir of Homewood 
hed brought his fair bride with fond happiness 
to the home of his fathera. And well mighs 
Walter Homewood be proud of his conquest, for 
peerlossly beautiful and richly dowered came the 
Lady Elizabeth to her idolizing husband. Dis- 
appointed suitors envied the fortunate candidate 
who had succeeded in thawing the icy heart of 
the proud but: lovely lady, and there were pet 
wanting those who felt aggrieved to think that 
the young heir should have gone to a fur distant 
country in search of a bride. 

Butoutwardly all were smiling congratalations, 
and the marriage likely to prove 3 happy one. 
Alas for that outward, deceptive seeming. A 
very short period served to convince Walter 
Homewood that he had acted rashly; and Lady 
Elizabeth, with all her strong, proud resotutios, 
yet shuddered at the responsibility she had as- 
sumed. To explain this we need only say, that 
led away by his fond passion, the young lover @ 
had wedded one, who had already bestowed her 
heart on another. Touched by his carnestness, 
and feeling that he was not influenced by any 
other than the purest of motives, Lady Elizabeth 
had unfolded the painful past, acknowledged her 
weakness in still loving one who could never be 
hers, and ended by entreating Walter to with- 
draw his suit, and leave her to mourn over her 
disappointed hopes. 

But the knowledge of her blighted affections 
made no change in his love. He argued that she 
was still so young, that once his wife, he woald 
dare all the world to keep him from winning ber 
heart ; he pleaded long and earnestly and at last 
succeeded. 

“Twill be your wife; in all that pertains toe 
wife’s duties I will be trae and faithful, bet I 
have no love to give, and I am not capable of 
feigning.” 

‘With joy unspeakable he kissed the white hand 
that rested in his own; he dared not embrace 
her. There was no trembling confusion, to em- 
bolden him to clasp her to his heart, to whisper 
words of loving fondness, or tender encourage 
ment; but she was his, his owa promised béide, 
and he felt confident that some day she must 
love him. 
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Alas, days and months passed on and no change 
was visible; always polite and attentive, always 
respectful and anxious to please him, not a fault 
conld be found with the conduct of the young 
mistress of Homewood, and yet the warm-heart- 
ed Walter was miserable and unhappy, and his 
wife searcely less 50. 

He felt keenly the little success his efforts had 
met with; daty, that cold word, alone dictated 
the conduct of his idolized wife. He wonld have 
given worlds to have seen one emotion of jealousy, 
of anger even, flush that sweet pale face, to have 
seen one look of love sparkle in those beautifal 
eyes, but the calm smile, the friendly hand clasp 
that waa ever his welcome, maddened him, and at 
times he deeply repented having sacrificed both 
to his impatient love. 

Two years after their marringe, however, a 
change took place for the better. Walter Home- 
wood as he gazed on his beautiful young wife and 
her precious infant felt all his fond devotion re- 
newed, and she, in this new found treasure, forgot 
the love that had hitherto been the one passion 
of her life. 

Three years passed, bringing sorrow to him 
who once possessed Lady Elizabeth’s heart. 
She shuddered as she heard of the successive 
deaths of his children, and the despair of himself 
and wife, and that wife was her own sister. 
Captain Meredith was now an object of pity. 

@Living unhappily with her for whom he had sac- 
rificed his first love, bereft of his beautiful chil- 
dren, and in delicate bealth, the spirits of the 
once gay-hearted young officer were crushed. 

‘When young Homewood was entering his 
eighteenth year, it would have been difficult to 
have found one on whom the shadows of fewer 
sorrows had fallen. Possessed of all that could 
make his life delightful ; the darling of his pa- 
rents and a large circle of friends; with a happy 
disposition, and a mind to appreciate his bless- 
ings ; who but wonld have foretold a bright future 
for this favored child of fortune? And yet it 
needed but a trifling commencement, a few hoars’ 
exposure to an autumn storm, followed by fever, 
prostration, rapid decline, and the doting parents 
are childless. 

The shock would probably have been fatal to 
Lady Elizabeth but for the new trouble that 
soon menaced her. The husband to whom she 
felt she had never been a loving wife, sank be- 
neath the dreadfal blow; and in her anxiety to 
atone for the past neglect, the sorrowing mother 
banished her own selfish feelings and devoted 
herself unremittingly to the care of her husband. 
And Walter Homewood, with the knowledge 
thet his wife at lagt returned his love, wonld fain 
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have clung to life, bat it might nat be, and once 
more Lady Elizabeth was alone in the world. 

‘Three months after the death of her husband, 
she stood at the bedside of her dying sister and 
received from her hands the sacred chargo of her 
fatherless infant, the last of a largefamily. The 
child was taken to Homewood on the death of 
the mother, and as her own did the widow bring 
up the little Charles Meredith. 

Beautiful, self-willed and high-spirited, as he 
grew up he became the darling of his aunt and 
the pet of the household ; but,.unlike the lost 
Walter, his own selfish ends were always to be 
attained at whatever cost; and with all hor love, 
his fond relative found enongh in the conduct of 
the headstrong boy to try her utmost patience. 
Against her,wishes he entered the army at a 
very early age ; to her great displeasure he had 
refused to form an alliance every way suitable ; 
and we have already seen that his marriage was 
secret, and far from showing that respect to his 
adopted mother, that was her due. 

But with the knowledge that she was about to 
part with him, perhaps forever, was banished all . 
remembrance of his ill deeds, and nothing remain- 
ed but the recollection of how she had loved him 
in his childhood, and how dear his parents hed 
both been to her. To show every kindness to 
his young wife, was now the engrossing thought, 
and when Charles, with almost womanly sorrow 
placed the poor heart broken girl in her arms, 
she vowed to bo a mother to her, and faithfully 
performed her pledge. 


It was heart-breaking to witness the sorrow of 
poor Emily Meredith after the dreadfal parting 
with her husband. Not a murmuring word es- 
caped her lips, not even a tone betrayed impa- 
tience ; but the deep sorrow in her blue eyes, the 
gradual fading of the rose on her cheek, and the 
wasting of her once @unded arms, betrayed the - 
ravages of grief. She no longer looked the 
young,childish creature of a few months previous ; 
care had made her old, given thought to her 
countenance, and womanly dignity to her step. 

“My child, is there anght I can do to render 
you less unhappy?” asked the old lady, ong 
evening when Emily appeared more than ngually 
oppressed with sorrow. 

“Nothing, dear aunt; I am surrounded by 
everything my heart could wish for, and but for 
one thing would be the happiest girl on earth.” 

“But, my child, you must conquer this injuri- 
ous grief. Charles will come home one of 
these days, we will persuade him to give up hia 
commission, and you shall both live here with 
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me as long as I live, and at my death, Home- 
wood is to belong to Charles.” 

“Dear aunt, your kind intentions will never 
be carried out. I feel that I shall no more meet 
Charles in this world. I felt it when he first told 
me we must part, and each day but confirms the 
impression.” 

Vain were her kind relative’s efforts to banish 
these gloomy forebodings from the mind of the 
young wife. It was a settled conviction that she 
should soon die, and arguments were useless to 
combat it. Her health grew gradually more and 
more frail, but never was invalid more patient and 
gentle. She smiled sweet thanks on old Mat- 
thew, who, idolizing the girl-wife of his young 
master, was unfailing in his attentions. While 
she was able to walk out, he attended ther, and 
when this pleasure was denied her, he adorned 
the rooms with the sweet flowers she #0 loved. 

For hours Emily would sit end listen to her 
annt’s stories of by-gone happy days of the kind 
husband and fondly loved son. With deep in- 
terest she gazed on the handsome likeness of the 
one, and the sweet, boyish resemblance of the 
other, or with trembling fingers tonched the 
cherished relics of those long lost ones’ books 
and letters, toys and playthings, and dearer than 
all, those two carefully preserved curis, the one 
black and glossy, the other soft, fair and silken. 
The days passed calmly at Homewood, and all 
interest in worldly matters appeared to have for- 
saken the young wife. 

Not even when the good old lady brought forth 
from their hiding-places (where they had reposed 
so many long years) rich and beautiful muslins, 
costly embroideries, the most exquisite produc- 
tions of the loom and fingers, and with tearfal 
eyes besought her to accept them, not even then 
was an emotion visible on the fair but faded 
countenance of the broken-hearted girl. 

But why prolong a painfal story? Six months 
after her arrival at Homew@od, Emily Meredith 
breathed her last, and the piteous wailings of an 
infant reeounded through walls long unused to 
such sounds. 

“To youl bequeath her,” the young mother 
said, a few moments before her death. ‘ Keep 
her, dear aunt, until her father comes to claim 
her ; in you she will find a better mother than I 
could have been to her.” 

And the old lady, with distreesipg emotion, 
clasped to her heart the infant grandchild of him 
who had been her first love, and promised to de- 
vote the remainder of her life to the helpless little 
being. They laid the mother in the grave, and 
with bitter sorrow wrote the sad history to the 
absent husband and father. 
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“Meredith, for Heaven’s sake, strive to com 
quer this grief, or it will kill you. It is now 
nearly a week since that fatal letter came and in 
that tiie you have never rested or taken food. 
A reasonable sorrow I could respect, but this is 
sinful despair. ‘Think of your child, the precious 
legacy of your lost wife, for the sake of it, do net 
throw away your life.” 

So spoke Colonel Carter, a faithful friend and 
adviser, but his words were lost on the listener. 

“My Emily, my wife!” was the despairing 
cry that night and day fell from the lips of the 
stricken man. 

“ Will you gohome? Shall Iuse my influence 
to get you leave of absence, Meredith *” - 

The kind-hearted colonel was deeply touched 
at the utter and hopeless despair of the once 
brave and gallant young officer. 

“Home! no, there is no homeforme. Think 
you that I wish to drive myself to distraction by 
again visiting the scenes of my more than earthly 
bliss? No, never will I return to the land that is 
one vast grave to me, the tomb of all my hopes 
and joys.” 

“ But your child !” 

The colonel’s voice trembled, he himself had 
buried an only and darling child. 

“T shall never behold her; it would be misery 
more than I could endure.” 

And Charles Meredith kept his word, and 
years passed on, and time and sorrow strowed é 
gray hairs thickly on his head, and still he was a 
wanderer in foreign lands, and his young daugh- 
ter was growing up to womanhood almost in ig- 
norance of his existence. 

A great change had taken place in the once 
energetic and strong-minded lady of Homewood. 
The once crect and stately figure was bowed an@ 
bent, the clear judgment had become weakened 
and clonded, and in addition, blindness was 
threatening the frail and fast failing old lady. 

‘The infant bequeathed to her care had now be- 
come the protector, the comforter, the blessing of 
her old age. Sight to the darkened eyes; snd 
strength to the frail limbs, was the beautifal 
Elizabeth Meredith, and well did she repay the 
care bestowed on her infant years, by unremit 
ting attention to the friend of her childhood. 

Old Matthew, like his mistress, was fast has- 
tening to the grave, and many an anxions thonght 
it cost the faithful servant, to know what would 
become of his beloved young lady when left um- 
protected and alone, as was evident must be the 
cage in a few years. 

At the time we introduce her to the reader, 
Elizabeth Meredith was in her sixteenth year, 


an exceedingly lovely girl partaking of the beanty 
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of both parents. But the chief charm was her 
sweet disposition, her untiring patieace and de- 
yotion to her aged benefactress, and her total 
forgetfulness of self. Young as she was, the 
heiress of Homewood was already the object of 
attention to more than one interested suitor, and 
in this was the foundation of old Matthew’s 
anxiety. 

“Tt is not for yourself they would win you, 
Miss Elizabeth,” would the old man say, when 
alarmed at the visits of the sons of their neigh- 
bors. ‘“ They don’t know how to value you, my 
dear young lady ; it is the hope of gaining your 
fortune that brings them here, and you must al- 
ways bear that in mind when they come love- 
making.” 

“Don’t be alarmed for me, Matthew ; I shall 
never marry, bat live here all my life at dear old 
Homewood, and spend my time doing good, and 
making others happy, as aunt has always done.” 

Aad the old man would murmur a blessing on 
her, and go away feeling satisfled that for the 
present, at least, his dear young mistress was 
heart free. 

But circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, at last brought the danger he had dreaded 
to their very doors, and even old Matthew was 
powerless to change the current of events. A 
stranger, young and handsome, was thrown from 
his carriage at the very gates of Homewood, and 
as he was dangerously injured and the village 
offered no accommodation for one of his rank 
and station, common humanity demanded that 
he should be taken to the mansion. 

It was several weeks before Sir Henry C—— 
(for that was the stranger’s name) was allowed 
to leave his room ; but when reason resumed her 
sway, and the deliriam of fever departed, there 
came a faint remembrance of an angel face bend- 
ing over his couch, the recollection of a cool 
hand on his brow, and the flitting of a figure 
through his room, very different in appearance 
to the attendants that now surrounded him, the 
venerable Matthew, an aged nurse and a grave- 
looking but skilful physician. Day after day he 
silently pondered on this strange apparition, un- 
willing to ask an explanation, and at times al- 
most convinced that the visitant was merely con- 
jared up by his disordered imagination. 

However, his doubts on this point were one 
day set at rest forever on beholding the same 
face and form in the garden below his window, 
and now he was convinced that it was an inhabi- 
tant of earth. < 

Elizabeth Meredith was attending her aunt in 
her morning walk, and all unconscious that her 
words were listened to, she strove to impart some 
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of her own cheerfulness to her desponding rela- 
tion, speaking hopefully of all the old lady’s 
troubles, and tenderly supporting her feeble 
steps. That hour decided the fate of the young 
baronet. 

Alone in the world, as far as near relations 
were concerned, Sir Henry C—— ha hitherto 
given but little thought to the aristocratic beau- 
ties that adorned the circle he frequented in the 
metropolis, and women had been among the 
least of his pleasures or cares. 

Now, however, the case was altered. He daily 
made his appearance in the parlor, supported by 
the friendly arm of old Matthew and his own ser- 
vant (who had been summoned to attend him), 
and there, in the quiet and repose necessary to 
his still-precarious condition, he learned to love 
as he had never dreamed of loving. 

For hours he would listen while Elizabeth 
read to her aunt, or played and sang the songs 
loved best by the old lady, or in pleasant conver- 
sation beguile his aged hostess into remembrances 
of the past until her present troubles were for- 
gotten. She soon became strongly attached to 
the agreeable young stranger, and evinced great 
dislike to his departure; and even Matthew, 
careful, suspicious Matthew, was so won over by. 
tho young man’s patient submission to suffering, 
and thankfal appreciation of kindness, that with- 
out a fear he allowed him to sit beside his young 
mistress, to receive numberless little attentions 
from her kind hands, and when at last the time 
came for his departure, it was through Matthew’s 
contrivance that he obtained an interview alone 
with the beautifal girl. 

But poor Matthew’s plans suffered defeat, and 
he would not have rejoiced in his young lady’s 
prospects, could he have heard the parting con- 
versation between the lovers. We will not re- 
peat it all; the conclusion will explain the state 
of affairs sufficiently. 

“ And so Lam to go away without one hope, 
Miss Meredith? You will not even allow me to 
look forward to a future meeting.” 

The young man spoke sadly, and his compan- 
ion was evidently touched by his sorrow. 

“I will not say never; but while my aunt 
lives, my love and duty are hers. Iam very 
young yet, and my father may return, my dear 
father, whom I have never seen. I will never 
promise to marry until Iam obliged to give ap 
the hope of his return.”” 

“But, dear lady, your father ‘could not find 
aught to object to in the offer I now made you, 
provided your own heart consents. I fear there 
is the real objection. Your aunt already is par- 
tial to me; could I not persuade you to let me 
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ahare the sacred charge you have undertaken 
Or is it as I sometimes fear, that another will di- 
vide that labor of love with you?” 

“ None, none other can ever share it with me.” 

“Then let mine be the holy task, dear one,’ 
was the whispered reply, as trembling and 
asham gentle girl was drawn close to her 
lover’s heart. 

There was silence for one instant, both feeling 
too deeply for words, and then Elizabeth Mere- 
dith disengaged herself from the clasping arm, 
and with a pale but decided countenance stood 
before her lover. 

“You know my secret now, Henry, the secret 
that within the last few weeks has changed me 
from a thoughtless girl, into a sad-hearted woman, 
but think not that you can change my resolution. 
I have vowed to devote myself to her who pro- 
tected my infant years. None can share the 
duty, you least of all,” and the girl’s voice trem- 
bled, but recovering herself she continued. 
“While Aunt Homewood lives, my love and 
care are hers, and at her death I shall leave my 
home and never return until I find my father, 
provided he does not return in the meantime.” 

Two yeats had passed since Elizabeth Mere- 
dith parted from her lover, two long years, an 
not one word had she heard of or from him in 
that time. Many and severe trials had she en- 
countered in that time, and now she was called 
to see her beloved relative die, and none were 
near to cheer the heart of the lonely and sadden- 
ed girl. 

Friends and strangers were there, but their 
words were the common forms of consolation, 
and tho girl wept bitterly at her lonely condition, 
without one relative to share her grief, one lov- 
ing heart on which to repose her sorrow. 

It was the day of the funeral, the day on which 
the aged mistress of Homewood was to take her 
place beside the silent tenants of the family 
vault. 

In a darkcned room, her face buried in her 
hands, weeping bitterly, and striving in vain to 
shut out the sound of the tolling bell, sat Eliza- 
beth Meredith, feeling desolate and forsaken, not 
daring to think of the future, looking with hope- 
less regret on the past. 

Many strange footsteps are passing through 
the old mansion, and with hushed movements 
the servants are removing the tokens of recent 
death. The young girl pays little heed to those 
who intrude on her grief, nor does she raise her 
head to see two strangers who cross the spart- 
ment and stand before her with looks of love and 
sorrow blended in their countenances, 
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“Elizabeth 1” 

Wildly she dashes the tears from her face, 
and springing to her feet stands for a moment 
motionless with astonishment, then with a cry of 
joy she sinks into the arms extended to receive 
her, and once more is clasped to her lover's 
heart. ’ 

“My Elizabeth, my precious child, look up. 
Have you no love to bestow on your father, or 
does this stranger claim it all?” 

“My father!” How passionately the word is 
pronounced. ‘‘ Now indeed are all my griefs 
ended. My father come at last, my Henry trae. 
O, how wicked was I to despair of ever being 
happy again.” 

Captain Meredith had returned to his native 
land through the persuasions of the lover of his 
daughter, and bitterly did he now repent having 
for so many long years deprived himself of her 
affection and society. He spent the remainder 
of his life with her and her husband, and in wit- 
nessing their happiness, he forgot to moan over his 
own early griefs. 





A ROYAL LADY. 


Our readers will be interested in the following 
description of the English Princess Royal, Vie- 
toria’s eldest daughter, from the of a corres- 
pondent of an Aberdeen Journal: “ With the 
remembrance, as if it had been yesterday, of the 
boom of the guns which announced her birth, I 
was scarecly prepared to find her a fins grown 
woman, taller by a couple of inches than her 
mother, and carrying herself with the ease and 
grace of womanh It is no stretch of loyalty 
or courtesy to call the Princess Royal preety 
she is perfectly lovely. The regularity of 
features is perfect. Her eyes are large and fall 
of intelligence, imparting to her face that sort of 
merry aspect which indicates humor. The 
nose and month are delicately and exquisitely 
formed, the lateer giving effect of great sweet- 
ness. The princess is more like her father than 
her mother. She is like the queen in nothing 
but the nose. In all other respects she is a fe 
male imege of her father. I should add, as in- 
teresting to your lady readers, that she wears her 
hair slightly off her forehead ; not Reset back 
in the Eugenie fashion, but brashed latitudinally 
from the temples, and raised at the sides above 
the ear in bendeaus (really, the ladies must ex- 
cuse me if I am talking nonsense, for I have not 
given that hos! to fortune which would en- 
able me to ex cathedra), Well, at an 
rate, the princess is fair enough and lovely enongh 
to be the heroine of a fairy tale bod ie Face 

imself a 





Frederic should consider hi lucky fellow. 
—Portfolio. 

When I pronounce that sensibility is the char- 
acteristic of goodness of heart with mediocrity 


of talent, I make an effort of which few men are 
peaable. For if ever nature created a heart of 
sensibilitx, you know well that it is mine. 
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BY ANNETTE HAZLETON. 





“Morner, why did you not let me accept 
Mrs. Swift’s invitation to attend Eleanor’s party 
to-day ?” said Lillie Tremont, a girl of twelve, 
to her mother. : 

“Because, my dear, I never allow my children 
to associate with low people, like the Swifts.” 

““Why, ma, I think Eleanor is a very sweet 
girl; and everybody says they are nice people.” 

*< Of course ; but then you know they’re poor, 
and you, my daughter, are old enough to know 
that if you commence going in such company, 
you can keep no other.” 

Lillie made no reply, but playing with the end 
of her belt-ribbon, gazed steadily on the carpet. 
At this moment two ladies entered the roon— 
tHey had come to make a fashionable call upon 
the mother. One of them, the widow of a late 
banker, was of course attired in the usual mourn- 
ing garb, for her husband had been dead scarce 
four months ; while the other—who, by the way, 
was the widow’s sister, Mrs. Norton, and who 
had been married but a few weeks, showed by 
the richness and gaiety of her dress that she be- 
longed to the ton of Philadelphia. 

The usual ceremony of meeting being over, 
the ladies seated themselves, and the three com- 
menced a conversation after the usual manner of 
gossiping visitors, finally winding off by express- 
ing it as their candid opinion that a respectable 
merchant, Amos Dean, was about to fail. 

“O, what a pity it would be!” said the rich 
widow. “ Why, only just think of Laura, she’s 
always been taken so much notice of in society.” 
They all three sighed deeply, and the widow 
continued: “But still it’s no more than I ex- 
pected—pride must have its fall, you know.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sister; “but I hope 
they wont be as impudent as the Swifts are. 
‘Why really, Mrs. Tremont, don’t you think 
Mrs. Swift sent an invitation over to sister’s for 
Julia to attend her little girl’s party!” 

“Did she go ?” exclaimed Lillie. 

“ Of course not, my dear,” rather angrily re- 
plied her mother. 

“Why, here’s our dear little Lillie,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Norton; and she drew the child to her 
side. “ How charming she looks in this embroi- 
dered muslin—she’ll make a lily indeed in soci- 
ety when she becomes a little older.” 

The child blushed, and immediately left the 
room. 

“ She'll make a perfect fairy in the balf-room ; 
but pray, my dear Mrs. Tremont, I thought you 
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were going to send her to Mrs. Allen’s boarding- 
school,” said the widow. : 

“ She will go within a fortnight,” replied Mrs. 
Tremont ; “ that is, if her father does not oppose 
me too strongly.” 

“What! does your husband oppose you in ed- 
ucating your children ?” exclaimed Mrs. Norton, 
with an air of great surprise. 

“Why you know, my dear, men always have 
@ great deal to say about fashionable boarding- 
schools.” 

The two visitors laughed right out at this, and 
the widow remarked “that her husband used to 
leave the managing of such business to herself, 
and that had he interfered it would have made 
no difference.”’ 

Mrs. Tremont sighed deeply as she replied : 

“Ah! Frank is so set you cannot turn him an 
inch.” 

“But he can’t find much fault, for he knows 
you brought a large sum of money from your fa- 
ther—enongh, indeed, to educate your children 
to your own liking,” said Mrs. Norton. 

“T’ve given him to understand that,” replied 
Mrs. T.; “but really, you don’t know what a 
trial he isto me. He has already sent Agnes 
into the country to stay a year with his sister, 


| and threatens to send Lillie unless I give up the 


idea of training her my own way.” 

At length these most sympathizing friends took 
their leave, and Mrs. Tremont was again left 
alone to ponder over the best method of over- 
coming her husband’s objections concerning Lil- 
lie’s education. As for Agnes, she never cared 
for her, but she loved Lillie as well es a worldly 
mother can love. 

Now Mr. Tremont was by no means a domes- 
tic tyrant. He was a man of a kind heart, and 
was, fortunately, possessed of good common- 
sense. He married his wife when they were 
both very young—more at the suggestion of his 
parents than of his own affections. He did not 
understand human nature then so well as he does 
at present—now he sees the error of false train- 
ing, and is anxious to give his children an educa- 
tion, such an one as may fit their immortal minds 
for something better than breaking hearts, buying 
ribbons, and dying at last with no other mourn- 
ers than the mantua-maker and milliner. He has 
long seen that his youngest child, Agnes—now 
but nine years old, had no share of her mother’s 
love, and for this reason he had sent her to the 
country to stay with his sister, Mrs. Baily; he 
knew she would be well cared for there, both as 
respects physical and moral culture, while she 
would not be missed at home. 

But. Lillie was still a bone of contention be- 
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tween them. Her mother, however, had made 
up her mind that she should be sent to the board- 
ing-school ; so it was useless to say more, as Mr. 
Tremont especially disliked being reminded of the 
hundred thousand dollars his wife had brought 
him at their marriage. 

It is unnecessary to our present purpose to re- 
cord the events which followed in the next five 
years; only we will inform our readers that Miss 
Lillie was sent off to Miss Allen’s school the 
next week, there to be instructed in the refined 
arts—the hollow heartlessness of fashionable life. 

It was one of those lovely days which Indian 
summer alone can bring; a holy calmness—a 
Sabbath-like stillness—rested on the face of na- 
ture. It was about the middle of the afternoon 
that a gentleman and lady might have beon seen 
sauntering down a lane, situated not far from 
—— Boarding School. It was indeed a beauti- 
ful place, and well-selected for a walk. The two 
wandered on, occasionally stopping to gather 
“some things of beauty ” which lay strewed in 
their pathway, until they came to an arbor, 
formed by the grape vines twining themselves 
into the limbs of two tall maples, and again fall- 
ing gracefully to the ground. 

“Here is a seat for us,” said the gentleman ; 
amd the two seated themselves. Her waist was 
encircled by his arm, and her head reclined gent- 
ly upon his breast. 

“O Edgar, how lonely this place will look 
when you are gone. I shall never want to see it 

in.” 

“But, Lillie, a year will soon pass by, and 
then I shall return to make you happy, and my 
own heart blessed.” 

“A year !—it seems like an age,” replied the 
fair girl. 

The young man imprinted a kiss upon her fair 
brow, and continued : 

“You are now seventeen ; in six months more 
you will leave school.” 

“Yes; but why should we speak of that now ?” 

“ Lillie, ere twelve months have passed by, you 
will be introduced into the gaieties of society, 
and—” 

“And what?” 

“You may forget me then.” 

“Forget you? O, Edgar, how can you be so 
cruel!” 

“TIwould not accuse thee, darling; but still, 
we do not always know our own hearts.” 

“Edgar, if you think I am false-hearted, tell 
me 80 at once, and do not trifle with me.” 

“ Lillie, I mean not so; but bear with me one 
moment. I have seen much of the world, and 
have studied nature since my childhood, and I 
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have never seen the man yet who knew his own 
heart.” 

“Ah! but Edgar, you know woman’s heart is 
always trae.” And she laughed merrily. 

He smiled as he replied: “I doubt not, Lil- 
lie, that you love me as I love you. I take your 
word and consider you mine; nor need that 
promise debar you from society. Go. Mingle 
with the gayest, and as you are true to nature, 
you will be faithful to me.” 

They now talked of the past, the present, and 
the future, until the swift wing of time brought 
the hour of parting. They were to meet no 
more, until twelve long months had passed away. 
The young man was to trust his life upon the 
angry wave, while the maiden was to place ber 
spirit’s fate upon the sea of fashionable society. 
Which was in the most danger time will show. 
Thus parted Edgar Dorance and Lillie Tremont, 
one year before the scene which we shall next 
describe. i 

Miss Tremont is just eighteen. This is her 
birthday night, and the elegant rooms of her 
father’s mansion are brilliantly lighted up ; for 
of course her birthday party must be a splendid 
one; to-night she is to “come out” into the 
fashionable society of Philadelphia. “Gay, hand- 
some, accomplished, rich, she will make a senss- 
tion among the elite of our city to-night,” Mn. 
Tremont exclaimed to her husband, as the dash- 
ing belle passed into the next room. Mr. Tre 
mont shook his head, but made no reply. 

“O, Frank, it’s always just so—you never 
took any notice of Lillie yet, at least as yoo 
ought to, though most fathers would be proud of 
her.” He still made no answer, but rising, took 
his hat and left the house. 

“Just like you,” muttered the wife, as her hus 
band closed the door after him, and she rose to 
re-arrange her toilet and prepare for the reception. 

Hoars few by, and music and mirth reigned 
through the stately hall. The brilliancy end 
beauty of the new belle brought many admirers 
to her feet; but as she had been tanght that ber 
chief glory consisted in the number of conquests 
she made, of course she acted accordingly ; end 
when the hour for breaking up had arrived, not 
one of her many admirers could exactly ssy be 
hoped. No—she understood her business too 
well for that. 

A fow mornings afterwards, a new member 
entered the Tremont family. This was nooe 
other than the daughter of Henry Craig, the 
only brother of Mra, Tremont. Mr. Craig bad 
failed, with many others of his time ; in addition 
to this misfortune, his wife had recently died, 
leaving him with two children—Harry and Min- 
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tie. He was a very enterprising man, and one 
who would not easily give wp to circumstances. 
He had therefore concluded to go, in company 
with his son, who was now nineteen years of 
age, to some distant place, there to accumulate a 
competency, at heast, for his famity. But a new 
difficulty now arose—what should be done with 
Minnie? She was now bat fifteen, and was one 
of those sensitive, loving creatures, most unfit to 
0 forth to fight the battle of life among stran- 
gers. He had finally concluded to place her un- 
der the care of his sister, Mrs. Tremont; and 
this morning, kissing her fair brow, he bade her 
geod-by. 

Minnie's heart was just ready to break, as her 
father and mother turned to leave her; but she 
succeeded in keeping back the tears which fain 
would have asked the sympathy of the world. 
She immediately retired to a room, where she 
might dwell upon her sorrows alone, The hour 
of dinner had well nigh arrived ere she could 
summon strength enough to descend to the pres- 
ence of the family. It is true she had heretofore 
been treated kindly by her aunt and cousin, yet 
she felt an instinctive dread in seeing them now. 
But at length she brushed back her ringlets and 
descended to the parlor. Dimner was ready, and 
she was abont to follow her aunt from the room, 
when that lady turned and said : 

“Miss Craig, you may place my daughter’s 
room in order while we are at dinner.” 

She left the room ; and Minnie was petrified 
with astonishment. ‘‘ What have I done that 
Aunt Maria should treat me thus?” And the 
poor child bowed her head upon her hands. 

At last, dinner being over, the ladies returned 
to the parlor; they were much surprised to find 
“Miss Craig” had failed to do her duty. And 
Minnie received a sharp reprimand from her aunt. 
The timid girl could net say a word in defence 
of herself, so Mrs. Tremont rang the bell, and a 
domestic immediately entered.’ 

“ Here, Betsy,” said she, “take this girl to the 
kitchen ; teach her her duty there, as she seems 
unwilling to perform lighter tasks.” 

She followed the girl into the kitchen, where 
the was hereafter to be confined. She was to be 
instructed in many things, and especially wes she 
chatged never to call Mrs. Tremont “aunt,” for 
now that she would be obliged to labor for @ tiv- 
ing, of course it would not do to claim so noble 
and high family for relations. It is unnecessa- 
ry, as well as perfectly impossible, td describe 
the feelings of this poor motherless one when she 
realized her situation. Her heart was broken— 
no wonder. She was seized with a brain fever, 
and long, long did she lay on that sick bed, to 


moan and sigt, enduring all her agony without 
one word of hope, one sympathizing friend to 
stand by her. 

But we cannot endure to dwell longer upon 
this part of the picture. Let us draw a veil over 
it, and seat ourselves again in the large drawing- 
room; let us leave this miserable little attic 
for the elegantly-furnished parlor, and see what 
is going on there. Only another party; aud sce! 
there sits Lillie, the fairest of the fuir, the bril- 
liant belle of the company. The costly silks and 
jewels that adorn her person can scarce add a 
charm to her natural beauty of form and featare. 
She is seated at the piano ; every eye rests upon 
her, and even her father seems pleased. “An ele- 
gantly dressed gentieman is by her stdd, thumbing 
the piano and turning the leaves of her masic- 
book with all the ease and grace for which his 
nation is famed. They call him the Count de 
Caime. The mother is now in her full glory; 
she sees her idolized Lillie—where surrounded 
by flattery (i.e. danger); she sees her worshipped 
by the gentlemen, envied by the ladies. What 
ceald better please her? This same French 
count is one of the greatest exquisites of the 
time, and reputed to be immensely rich! He is 
also said to have travelled much, and was about 
to return to bis native land, when by chance he 
met with Miss Tremont. He is now detained 
simply by the love he bears the beautiful girl ; 
sarely, what couhd better gratify a mother’s van- 
ity—that is, such a mother as the one before us ! 

But there is another individual present whom 
we shall notice particularly, as he is somewhat 
concerned with our picture. 4t is Captain Dor- 
ance. Tall and well-proportioned, possessed ‘of 
all that ease of manners which constitute a gen- 
tleman, added to which is that noble dignity of 
carriage and expression which marks an Ameri- 
can. Indeed, we think him far superior in every 
respect, if we judge by appearance, to the French- 
man. He has naught of that exquisite politeness; . 
or, rathor, agreeable deception, about him ; but 
there ie an air of candor, of open-heartedness, . 
that cannot fail to attract friends. While he is 
conversing with Mr. Tremont, his eyes rest upor 
Lillie, and the reader may imagine that he, if not. 
she, is thinking upon old times. 

— 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Tremont, the morning _ 
after the party, “did you notice the gentlemen . 
who was conversing with your fattier last night?” 

“Why, he was introduced to me of coursa ¥ 
believe he is one of pa’s old friends.” 

“Yes; but your attention was so taken: up 
with the count, you scarce noticed him.” ~ 

“ Are you acquainted with his family ?” 


“No; but your father is; and it must be very 
respectable. He came with his cousins—the 
Fletchers,—and you know they are idolized.” 

“T do not like the name much,” said Lillie, 
and her voice slightly trembled. 

“Why not, my dear? What is there about 
the name of Dorance that should displease you?” 

“© nothing, particularly, only—” 

“Only what?” And the mother gave an in- 
quiring glance at her daughter. 

“T once had a lover by that name!” 

“A lover once! When? You've been in so- 
ciety but a few weeks, and—” 

“O, it was sometime ago; when I was at 
school.” 

“ Ohot I understand you now. Practising a 
little flirtation, I suppose ; but pray, why should 
that make it unpleasant 1” 

Lillie hesitated & moment, and then proceeded 
to tall her mother all that had paseed between 
herself and Edgar Dorance at the boarding- 
school. When she had got through, her mother 
smiled at her earnestness, and said : 

“ Surely now, Lillie, you don’t feel conscience- 
stricken for such a slight affair! Why, you mast 
think no more of breaking « heart than of plac- 
ing a carl, if you would be a successful belle.” 

“Of course not, mama; but then I hope he'll 
never come here again.” 

“What if he does; you can make the count 
doubly secure by rejecting one old lover for his 
sake.” 

Lillie turned to her piano, and commenced 
playing a lively air; yet any one could see that 
all was not right within. 

“Upon my life!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Tremont, “there comes Lois and—yes, it is Abi- 
gail. What could have sent them here just at 
this time?” 

Lillie looked from the window and saw that a 
carriage had really drawn up to the door, and 
that two ladies were getting out. 

It was not long before Aunt Lois and Cousin 

_ Abigail, as we shell hereafter call them, were 
ushered into the presence of the dignified ladies 
of Tremont mansion. Aunt Lois was the wife 
of Mr. Tremont’s only brother, and resided in 
Fairfield county, Connecticut. The family was 
regarded with that kind of abhorrence by the 
city relations which fashionables feel toward 
eountry cousins, etc. Nevertheless, Aunt Lois 

. would visit her dear brother and sister as often as 
once a year to inquire after their health. 

‘Will the reader be surprised to hear that this 
lady was just one of the kind of womeh who 
took more pride in cultivating the merits of their 
children, and more pains in leading them gently 
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into the paths of wisdom and virtue, than in all 
the vain-glorious beau-catching and heart-break- 
ing in the world; and yet she was a woman of 
taste. If you should goto old Fairfield now, 
and search the county through, you’d hardly 
find a house more elegantly furnished, a yard 
more tastefully arranged, or a library filled with 
better books, than the one owned by George 
Tremont, Eeq.; for an air of tasteful elegance 
rests on every thing which has been arranged by 
Aunt Lois. Yet this very lady was unfortunate 
enough to love fun. 

She never failed to put on the appearance of 
counterfeit Yankee matren when she visited ber 
dear brother and sister at Philadelphia; and any 
one who might see her here as a stranger would 
have thought she had acquired her substantial 
healthy proportions by the means of “ pumpkin 
pies and gingerbread.” Abigail was like her 
mother in disposition, and like her, a perfect 
lady in appearance—unless she chose to be 
something else. She was now about twenty-one, 
and very good looking. On the present oeca- 
sion, she was dressed moderately and plainly im 
a dark gingham, while her mother wore a plain 
black silk. This was, perhaps, going too far; 
but Aunt Lois’s motto always was, “my tree 
friends—those who love me—will not care for 
my clothes.” 

“T never bronght Abby down to the city but 
once afore, and perhaps she'll want some train- 
ing, 80 as to know how to conduct afore the city 
folks,” said Aunt Lois, a short time after they 
had arrived. 

‘This was answered by a cold nod and a whis- 
pered “‘yes”’ from Mis. Tremont, and the coun- 
try sister continued : 

“Here's little Lillie, she can go round with 
her; you needn’t be afeared to trust ‘em out, for 
Vl warrant ye, Abby can take care of her, while 
she—” 

Here Mrs. T. indignantly interrupted her by 
exclaiming, “ My daughter will have plenty of 
attendants if she wishes to walk.” 

“I dare say she can; bat then you’d no need 
to trouble her pa about it, as long as she’s ac- 
quainted with the city, and Abby wants to see 
it; she’ll take care on ‘er.”” 

Mrs. Tremont could endure.no more ; so ring- 
ing a bell, she ordered a servant to show the la- 
dies to their room. 

If Mrs. Tremont was just ready to burst with 
rage, the ladies were quite as near it with leagh- 
ter; and it was only with the greatest exertion 
that Abigail could refrain from “giggling” as 
the parlor door closed after them. When they 
had reached their room, she exclaimed : 
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“O what a vain woman Aunt Maria is. I 
think she is even more so than Lillie.” 

“I want you to do your best, Abigail, to keep 
up appearances; for I’m determined to teach 
them a lesson. Your uncle Frank has suffered 
enough for their foolishmess.”” 

Abigail smiled; and had the reader seen the 
twinkle of delight in her blue eye, they would 
feel that Mrs. Tremont and Lillie had not seen 
an end to their trouble yet. 

“ Hark! what is that?” said Aunt Lois, and 
she placed her ear to the keyhole of a door lead- 
ing from her room. 

“Surely, it is some one in distress,” replied 
Abigail. 

Aunt Lois tried the door, and found it unfast- 
ened. She opened it without hesitation, and 
both the ladies entered the room. There they 
found a bed—if bed it might be called—on which 
lay @ poor young girl, tortured with pein and 
wild with delirium. They approeched the spot, 
and Aunt Lois pressed her hand upon the.brow 
of the invalid. The girl immediately opened 
her eyes and exclaimed : 

“O mother, mother! I knew you would come! 
where is father *” 

Tears came to the eyes of Abigail, but her 
mother motioned her to stand back. She then 
endeavored to quiet the poor sick one by kind 
words and by various kind acts, which a true- 
hearted woman knows how to use for the benefit 
of the sufferer. At length the poor girl fell 
asleep, when Aunt Lois, leaving Abigail ta 
watch by the bedside, really found her way into 
the kitchen, where she procured some cold water 
and various other articles for the use of her pa- 
tient. She said nothing to the domestics con- 
cerning what she had seen; but determined to 
inquire of her brother on the first opportunity. 
This she accordingly did, and was of course sur- 
prised to learn that it was Minnie Craig, Mrs. 
Tremont’s niece. She thought she had seen her 
before, as she really had, but now the poor child 
was so emaciated, she scarcely resembled the 
fairy little Minnie of a year ago. 

Every day, after this, Aunt Lois and Abigail 
would sit by the sick bed; and when the ladies 
in the parlor found it out, they merely said : 

“Well, I’m glad of it. Perhaps it will keep 
them out of sight of our visitors.” 





“I declare, Miss Tremont, you look more be- 
witching than ever in that splendid head-dress.” 
This was the salutation of Captain Dorance, 
aa he entered the parlor where sat Lillie and her 
mother. The ladies had learned by way of Mr. 
Tremont that this same Captain Dorance be 
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longed to one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial families of South Carolina; and is it to be 
wondered at that afew days should serve to make 
him one of their most intimate friends? The 
mother had even hinted to her daughter that it . 
wonld be well to set him down on the list of lov- 
ees who might worship at her shrine. 

“ Why really, captain, you flatter me,” replied 
Lillie. 

“Not at all, Miss Tremont; bat will you al- 
low me the pleasure of seeing your cousin from 
Connecticut? I would like an introduction?” 

“My cousin?” And Lillie turned pale. 

“ What cousin ?” stammered ont the mother, 

“Why, your friends from Connecticut.” 

“Really, sir, I don’t understand you,” wae 
again replied. 2 

“Excuse me, ladies, if I am mistaken ; but I 
understood Mr. Tremont that his brother’s wife 
and daughter were here.” 

Mrs. Tremont was about to reply, when in 
came Miss Abigail, who exclaimed : 

“Pray, Aunt Maria, who is inquiring for 
mother and me?” 

‘What was to be done now? Nothing short of 
an introduction would do, and Abigail seated 
herself by her annt’s side as composedly as if 
she had been at home ; she talked freely with the 
captain, and was even vulgarly familiar. Her 
aunt aad cousin sat biting their lips, and the lat- 
ter, scarcely saying » word, went and seated her- 
self at the other end of the room. Upon seeing 
this, Abigail immediately exclaimed : 

“ Why, cousin Lillie, I didn’t know that you 
were so bashful!” Then rising, she went up to 
the captain and whispered loud enough to be 
heard all over the room, “You musta’t think 
nothin’ of it, capting ; she’s young, you know— 
only eighteen.” And then, without the least 
ceremony, she left the room, and running to the 
bottom of the stairs, called out loud enough to 
be heard into the parlor, “‘ Mother, mother, come 
down here quick; there’s a gentleman here as” 
wants to see you.” Then running back, she 
seated herself by her cousin’s side, In a few 
moments Aunt Lois made her appearance. No 
sooner had she entered the room than Abigail 
jamped up, exclaiming : 

‘Mother, this is Captain Dorance, one of the 
smartest men I ever see; and I guess he’s come 
to see Cousin Lillie.” 

Aunt Lois grasped him by the hand with 
“happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Cap- 
ting Dorance, aad if you git our little Lillie here 
you must come ont and see the old place in Con- 
necticut. I dare say she’d reckon of coming, 
only her pa’s so busy he can’t fetch har.” 
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“Thank you, madam, I hope I may have the 
pleasure of doing eo ; bat really, i may not be 
#0 eazy a matter to captivate your niece.” 

““O, as to cultivating her, she’s got s purty 
good education now, I guess—es far as book- 
larnin’s consarned,—end as to making pies and 
cakes, why my Abby here can larn ber that in 
wo time.” And Aunt Lois stepped across the 
floor to Lillie’s chair, saying, ‘‘ Come, dear, dew 
play the capting a tane on the pianny; you do 
play so beautiful. Come, that’s a duck!” 

Lillie was about leaving the room, when her 
mother called to her. “ Yes, my dear, give us a 
few tunes.” Mrs. Tremont doubtless thought 
the music would be better than the voices of her 
relations ; but the young lady thought it best to 
leave, so she paid no attention to her mother. 

“Here, come back here, Lillie, child, you 
shouldn’t disobey your mother 0,” exclaimed 
Aunt Lois; but Lillie went on to her room, 
where che locked herself up to cry over her 
mortifications. 

“We've got an old pianny at home, one that 
George’s sister left there, and Abby used to play 
some on that. Abby, go and try it.” 

The obedient daughter immediately seated 
hervelf at the instrament. The captain followed 
her, and was about to select a tune from the mu- 
sic book, when she suddenly cried, “ Why, I de- 
clare, if you aint got a singin’ book there; but 
I never play meetin’ tunes.” And she grabbed 
the sheets from his hand, throwing them secroes 
the room into her aunt’s lap. 

“ Mother, what shall I play ?” 

“ Can’t you play ‘Auld Lang Syne’ the best ?” 
replied the mother, 

And Abby went to work. She thumbed away, 
getting the right notes about half the time, till 
she finally came to a fall stop, exclaiming, “O 
dear, I’d rather do a week’s washing any time!” 
And throwing herself back, fell against the centre- 
table with such force as to throw a Chinese flow- 
@¢ vase on to the floor, breaking it into pieces. 

“O, O, O!" she screamed. 

The captain immediately helped her up, asking 
if she were hart. 

“Ono; but it seared meso!’ And looking 
disdainfally at the piano stool, she continued : 
“I forgot that high chair bad lost its back.” 

Captain Dorance now withdrew amid the 
“‘good-by’s” of Aunt Lois and Abigail; and 
they really hoped he would happen there again 
before they went home. Mra. Tremont. said 
nothing. 

“‘He’s a real nice man I should think,” re- 
marked Aunt Lois, after he was out of hearing. 

No reply. 
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“And does he really come te see Coasin Lil- 
lie ?” inquired Abigail. 

“No!” growled Mrs. Tremont. And Aunt 
Lois and Abigail withdrew. 

“ Really, Frank, I cannot stand it any long- 
er!” said Mrs. Tremont, as she sat by her 
husband’s aide that night. 

“ What is wrong now, my dear?” coolly re- 
plied Mr. Tremont. 

“TI want you should send those miserable re- 
lations of yours heme.” 

“Indeed, madam, I never turn my friends 
out of doors.” 

“You never did anything for the good of 
your family, yet,” retorted the indignant wife; 
“bat if you don’t give them a hint, J skall.” 

“ Act your pleasure,’ replied the husband. 

Mrs. Tremont now went on to relate the mor- 
tifications of the day, and concluded by saying 
thas Lillie had gone to her room and had done 
nothing but cry all the afternoon. 

“Really,” continued she, “I fear it wil? 
make her sick.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Tremont, “ that one 
of my daughters is 90 foolish. As for Captain 
Dorance, if he really loves Lillie, this would 
make no difference.” 

Mrs. Tremont now began to fear a moral lec- 
tare; so rising, ehe left her husband, and imme- 
diately ascended to her daughter's room. 

About a week after this, it was announced, to 
the great joy of Mrs. and Miss Tremont, thae 
Aunt Lois and Abigail were about to leave them 
for home. And greater yet was their pleasure, 
when the former offered to take Minnie home 
with her. And as the carriage rolled away at a 
rapid rate, bearing from the mansion the “bor 
rible visitors,” the ladies could scarce refrain 
from crying—so great was their joy. 

Captain Dorance and the French count were 
still constant visitors at the Tremont mansion. 
Balls and parties, flirtations and conquents, 
whirled away the time at a rapid rate, and spring 
at length arrived, 

It is true, Captain Dorance had never really 
asked the hand of Lillie in marriage—yet she 
felt that the time was drawing near when he 
would do so. It is also certain that Count De 
Caime had proposed, and she had delayed giv- 
ing him an answer, for she really liked the cap- 
tain the best; and as ke also was reputed to be 
rich, of course her choice lay between them. 
She hoped every day to have things brought to 
an issue, for she contemplated starting in a few 
weeks for the Springs, in company with her 
mother. Nor did she hope in vain. About 
three days before their intended departure, and 
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while they were sifting alone in the parlor, a 
servant handed them anoto. It was in a splen- 
did hand, and directed to Lillie. She opened it; 
her eye rested.on the name of Dorance. It was 
a plain offer of his heart and hand. She re- 
read the note, then handing it to her mother, 
she exclaimed : 

“ What think you of this ?” 

Mrs. Tremont glanced over the note; then 
throwing it on to the carpet, replied: , 

“Of course, my love, you will not answer it.” 

The young lady smiled scornfully, and pick- 
ing the paper up, twisted it into bits. Reader, 
would yon like to know what the contents were t 
‘There was something in the letter to this amount: 


“Dear Liri1se:—Thongh I love you, and 
though I give you my undivided heart, I cannot 
offer you wealth! My father, it is true, is rich, 
bat h:s wealth consists principally in such a kind 
of pro as I care not to possess. Therefore, 
dear girl, I may only say I can support you in 
good ale, but cannot add to your fortune; yet 

feel that your noble nature will love me the 
betser for the principles which make me poor.” 

Ah, this was the end of hope with him! But 
never mind—the count is on hand, and plenty of 
time to captivate a score besides; for only just 
think—she isn’t nineteen yet! 





Two years passed away, and yet Lillie is not 
married. She still continues the same bewitch- 
ing beauty as before, or perhaps her riper age 
has added even another charm. To-night she 
has gone to join an assemblage of wealth and 
beauty, and leaving her to enjuy herself as best 
ghe may, we will again seat ourselves in the fam- 
ily parlor of the Tremont mansion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tremont are the only occupants of the room. 

“What makes you always look so grave, 
Frank ?” remarked Mrs. Tremont. “ Why don’t 
you laugh and talk like other people when you 
are at home ?” 

“I do not always feel happy as you do, wife,” 
replied he. 

“But why should you not?” asked she. 

He made no reply to this, but drawing him- 
self up to the table, took upa book and com- 
menced reading. 

“0, husband, do put by that old book and 
talk to me.” 
~ He did as she requested, and commenced talk- 
ing about the return of their youngest child, 
Susan. 

“ Pshaw! she would never enjoy herself hore ; 
better remain where she is, for by this time, she 
will be better fit for the companion of your niece 
Abigail, than to act the sister to Lillie.” 

Tremont made no reply to this, but if we are 
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to judge by his looks, we should say he was not 
well pleased with the remark. They were both 
silent for a few moments, but at length he turned 
to her and said : 

“Perhaps, wife, you will be glad of her assis- 
tance shortly, notwithstanding her awkwardness.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked she, somewhat 
startled. , 

“T mean that I expect a failure!” 

“Impossible !” 

“It is nevertheless true.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“ Simply, then, the parties you have given 
your daughter, with the expenses at Saratoga 
for two summers past, in addition to some 
trifling failures of my own, have broken me 
down.” 

How did the fashionable Mrs. Tremont re- 
ceive this? Did she put her arms around the 
neck of her husband and say—“ Well, Frank, if 
we're unfortunate in losing our property, we are 
happy in the possession of each other and our 
children. Don’tbe discouraged, dear husband— 
we'll have a home yet!” No, indeed. Bat I 
will draw a veil over the scene that followed. 

The next day, she disclosed to her daugh- 
ter all she had learned the night previous, and 
advised her by all means to secure the count be- 
fore the failure became known. Parties were 
given to keep up appearances, all the splendors 
imaginable were displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage, and in less than four weeks the beautiful 
Lillie became the wife of Count De Caime, and 
embarked for Paris. 

After the departure of her darling child, it 
was to be expected that Mrs. Tremont would 
feel the want of company. Her husband was 
none for her, or rather he was a continual pest— 
an eye-sore. Scarce a day passed without his 
hearing of the hundred thousand dollars, and if 
he ventured a reply, he was sure to receive such 
a torrent of abuse as would contribute to any- 
thing but happiness and love. It is not to be 
wondered at that he longed more and more, 
every day, for the presence of his favorite child 
Susan. Yet he expected if she did come, her 
mother would hate and abuse her for his sake. 
At length, however, the trial was made. A 
lovelier day never dawned than the one on which 
the fair girl was to return to the home of her in- 
fancy, after an absence of nine years. She felt 
the deepest regret at leaving her aunt, but her 
father called for her presence, and she must obey. 
She loved her father with all the depth and pur- 
ity of her guileless heart, but her mother had 
been almost asa stranger to her. Indeed, Mrs. 
Tremont had never written a single letter to 
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Susan, nor had she seen her during her long 
absence. 

It was about sunset when she arrived at her 
father’s residence. She did not stand for cere- 
mony, but running into the parlor, threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck with all the ten- 
derness of a favorite child. To her great sur- 
prise, her mother returned the caress. This 
melted Susan’s heart entirely, and falling at her 
mother’s feet, she exclaimed : 

“0, dear mother, I will always be your friend 
—I will always stand by you, nor forsake you!” 

“What can you do, child?” replied the 
mother; but Susan heeded not the cold words. 





The reader may imagine the different aspect 
which things assumed at the Tremont mansion, 
wher the bankruptcy of its proprietor became 
generally known. Mrs. Tremont had labored hard 
to keep her situation from the sight of the public, 
but all things must be known sometime. And 
the proud lady—who had heretofore placed her- 
self in fashionable society, with “fine raiment” 
for a foundation—where is she now? Alas! the 
foundation is taken from under her feet, and she 
beholds her halls neglected—deserted—by all 
except those she once despised. These, and 
these alone, now remain to comfort her. The 
merry, musical laugh of Susan, as she moves 
lightly from room to room, cannot but scatter 
some of the clouds. And even Captain Dor- 
ance is an acceptable visitor. Although he met 
with a cold repulse from Lillie, his intimacy 
with Mr. Tremont had not ceased ; and he even 
calls on the ladies, for he finds Susan is excellent 
company. And when he sits by her side, talk- 
ing of foreign lands he has visited, or reading to 
her from some usefal volume, we almost imagine 
that an affection is springing up—not such an 
one, indeed, as may be blasted by the word 
poverty—but we will see. 

The mother, strange to say, breathes nota 
word against all this. She now discovers that 
Captain Dorance is a man of good feelings, and 
if he isn’t rich, why Susan is no better off! Per- 
haps she will never make a better match. Mr. 
Tremont is at home but very little, yet his wife 
does not know why he is absent. She never 
asks him if he has met with any new difficulty, 
or what itis that keeps him from home. That’s 
nothing to her, of course; it’s enough to know 
her own troubles. 

Days, weeks and months pass by, and the idea 
of moving is suggested. This she would be glad 
to do, it is so mortifying to remain where people 
know her; but then to take a smaller, or a 
plainer house, is out of the question. It cannot 
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be that Frank, after he has spent her money, 
should think of putting her into a hovel now! 
But at length she finds that go she must—for 
although Susan has filled the place of the ser- 
vants, and though all unnecessary expense has 
been spared, the house has passed into new 
hands, and they must leave it. At last an idea 
is hit upon. George Tremont has offered his 
brother’s wife and danghter a home, while Frank 
is trying to secure at least an humble one for 
their fature wants. 

Mrs. Tremont receives the invitation joyfully, 
and has already set the day when herself and 
daughter are to commence their journey to Con 
necticut Farms, to take up their residence with 
her husband’s “ miserable relations.” 

«« My daughter,” said Mrs. Tremont, a few days 
before they were to leave, “how comes on your 
business with the captain? I presume you are 

” 
* Susan blushed, but made no reply until the 
question was repeated. 

“Why, mother, he has proposed, and I have 
referred him to my father.” 

“Bravo, my girl! But how long before you 
are to be married ?” 

“Some time, I presume. You know I am 
young yet.” 

“ Not 90 very—you are eighteen.” 

“T think twenty-one is quite young enough to 
marry,” replied the daughter. 

‘Fie, you cannot expect to make conquests, 
and it would be foolishness to trifle with Dorance.” 

“ Indeed, mother, I do not intend to. I love 
him too well for that.” 

Mrs. Tremont gave one of those disdainfal 
looks so natural to her, and continued : 

“ But surely, Susan, you don’t intend to live 
single three years longer. Why, what will you 
do with yourself?” 

“T have engaged myself for one year at least,” 
replied Susan. 

“Engaged yourself? how?’ inquired the 
mother, somewhat surprised. 

“ As a teacher.” 

“A teacher ?” 

“Yes, for by this means I can support myself, 
besides laying up something with which to assist 
my father.” 

“My child, you are dreaming. Are you not 
going with me to Connecticut ?” 

“ By no means, dear mother. My duty would 
not allow of it.” 

“Then I am to stay alone ?” 

“©, you'll not be alone, mother, for if Aunt 
Lois is as good as she appears, I’m sure you'll 
love her.” 
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Mrs. Tremont gave another scornful look, as 
she replied : 

“La! she may be good enough, but she will 
never be company for me.” 

“And then, mother,” continued Susan, “ you 
will have Lillie’s letters to read—they will be a 
consolation.” 

The conversation was now interrupted, for the 
dinner hour had arrived, and father, mother, 
daughter and lover seated themselves around the 
board, while the cheerful looks and pleasant 
tones of the latter served to banish feelings oth- 
erwise unpleasant. 





It was a fine morning in the month of Septem- 
ber, when Mrs. Tremont bade farewell to her 
husband and daughter, and commenced her 
journey to Connecticut. She appeared unusually 
cheerfal this morning, yet I would not have my 
reader suppose she was happy. No—she had 
spent too many years in cultivating those qual- 
ities of the benefit of which she is now deprived. 
She knows nothing—hears nothing—sees nothing 
in nature calculated to elevate her mind, or make 
her happy. Her thoughts were never placed on 
such “ coarse things,” and when she gets to the 
old farm, I doubt her knowing the difference be- 
tween starlight and lamplight ; and likely enough 
she’ll think the moon, if she should happen to 
see it, is one of the lamps of her native city— 
strung up for her especial benefit—unless Aunt 
Lois should tell her the difference. 

But we will leave her to herself for the pres- 
ent, and seek the side of Susan and her father. 
He is behind the counter of an old friend, acting 
as head clerk, while the daughter is surely enough 
teacher of a select school in the city. Health 
Blooms on her cheeks, and intelligent kindness 
beams from her eyes. The very atmosphere 
around her is cheerfulness. It is true, her deli- 
cate frame sometimes finds itself almost unequal 
to the task imposed ; yet the object of her labor, 
her father’s good, strengthens her hand and pre- 
pares her for all difficulties. And when at night 
she hastens to join her father at their boarding. 
place, she is happy. Well might ho be proud of 
her; but what would Lillie have done here? 

But what has become of Captain Dorance? 
He has entered business with the same man who 
gives Mr. Tremont employment, and often will 
the father and daughter welcome him to their 
social fireside on the evenings of the coming 
winter. This is indeed a joy to Susan; a true 
affection is formed between the two—an affection 
which has grown from principle and feeling. 
The evenings are spent in reading, or in other 
ways of social improvement. 
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“ Father,” said Susan one night, when he had 
returned from the store, ‘I have got a letter 
from mother—will you read it?” 

Tremont took the letter; he had not read far, 
however, when a smile lighted up his features, 
as he exclaimed : 

“T thought she would sep the difference !”” 

It seems the letter was written some two or 
three weeks after Mrs. Tremont had reached her 
brother-in-law’s. It stated her extreme surprise 
at finding everything in such good taste, and that 
Lois was really one of the most accomplished 
women she ever saw; and though she could not 
consider the country so pleasant as the city and 
its suciety, yet she enjoyed herself very well. 
Abigail had become the wife of a distinguished 
gentleman of New Haven ; and her niece, Minnie, 
was really a very beautiful girl. She found con- 
siderable fault with her husband, however, for al- 
lowing his friends to deceive her so. 

“Tam glad your mother is so well satisfied,” 
remarked Mr. Tremont to Susan, when he had 
finished the perusal. 

“Yes,” replied she; 
mean by being deceived ?” 

Tremont then related the whole story of “ the 
visit” to his daughter, as we have already done 
for the reader. 

“And now,” added he, “‘I have a secret to 
tell you.” 

Susan expressed her willingness to hear, and 
he proceeded. 

“T have hopes of recovering our lost fortunes.”” 

“How?” exclaimed Susan. 

“Tf I can raise twenty thousand dollars, I 
can redeem the whole. A friend has offered hi. 
assistance, and I think I shall succeed.” 

“You are not certain, then ?” 

“Not exactly ; and we had better keep what 
we know as a secret—for the present, at least.” 

Susan, of course, was much delighted with 
the new hopes which had sprung up, bat she in- 
tended to keep her word in regard to secrecy— 
not even telling her friend Captain Dorance. 
With a lighter heart and @ stronger hand, she 
proceeded to school on the next day—determined 
to be prepared for the future, let it bring what it 
would. 


“bat what does she 





The winter has passed away, and spring has 
come again. It is Saturday evening, and Susan 
Tremont is alone in her room. The little table 
is spread for tea, and seems to be waiting. Sn- 
san is watching for some one. There she sits, 
just as she has done for an half hour, gazing 
anxiously from the little window which over- 
looks the street, as if some heavy load were 
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weighing upon her heart. At length she rises, 
and hastily runs to the hall door. 

“Heaven prepare me for the worst!” cried 

she, as she left the room. 
* She opened the front door, and her father 
entered. She looked at him inquiringly, but he 
said not a word. His face was very pale, and 
she feared all was over. She trembled lest their 
prospects were all perished—their last bright 
hopes dashed to the ground. Tremont imme- 
diately ascended to his room, followed by his 
daughter, who placed aseat for him by the win- 
dow, that he might enjoy the cool breeze. 

“* My child, we are saved! all is right!” at 
length he exclaimed. 

Susan answered not, but embracing him, burst 
into a flood of tears. Yes, all was right—their 
property retrieved—and Tremont mansion would 
again be their home, and her parents would be 
happy! 

Three months have passed away. The Tre- 
mont family have again returned to their splen- 
did mansion, and no one would think, as he 
passed by the door, that it had ever seen neglect. 
Now, all the dear family friends—that is, all the 
fashionable city acquaintances—are calling con- 
tinually. Parties have been given, just as if 
nothing had ever happened, and now, dear 
reader, you may call Mrs. Tremont a happy 
woman. 

“ But where is your daughter ?” asked one of 
the many city exquisites, who had made a point 
of calling frequently for a few weeks past, and 
who had taken much pains to ingratiate himself 
in the favor of the mother of Susan. 

“"T believe she’s in the library with her father,” 
replied Mrs. Tremont. 

“ How very retired she is,” replied the fop. 
“Indeed, she is a perfect gem of modesty !” 

While the two are thus conversing about our 
fair friend, we will take a look into the library 
and see what she is doing. 

” “ My dear girl,” said the father, as he laid his 
hand affectionately on her head, “ Captain 
Dorance has returned from the south, after an 
absence of six months; he has just learned of 
our success in regaining our own, but he fears he 
will be received no more as your suitor.” 

Susan blushed deeply. 

“ Father, I do not understand you.” 

“ He thinks, my dear, that you will scorn his 
poverty now that you have wealth.” 

“0, father, how can you be so cruel—how 
can he, as to think me thus false-hearted ?” 

“ But you must remember, my child, that the 
power is now yours to select from the many 
who can give you additional wealth.” 
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“But the power is not in my heart, father, 
and what are all the splendors of sordid gold to 
me, in comparison with the love of one noble 
heart?” 

“But hear me, child; it would sorely dis- 
please your mother, should you wed this man.” 

“My mother is a cold and selfish woman— 
forgive me for saying this, father, but I cannot 
help it.” 

“ Susan, think of the deprivations you must 
meet with, if you become his wife—” 

“Speak not of those, father—am I not able to 
meet them ¢” 

Tremont clasped his daughter to his heart. 

“You are indeed a true-hearted woman !"’ ex- 
claimed he, at length. ‘You are one whom I 
am proud to own asa daughter. Here, Edgar, 
take my child—tal the treasure from my own 
hand ; she is yours!” 

Susan looked up, and was not a litle sar 
prised to see Captain Dorance before her. It 
was not until the first ecstacy at meeting was 
over, that she learned that he had stood con- 
cealed in the little recess ever since she entered 
the room, and had heard all the conversation 
between herself and father. 

The chagrin of Mrs. Tremont was deep in- 
deed, when she learned how affairs had turned 
with her daughter. She blamed her husband 
for encouraging either Dorance or Susan, after 
he had found out that their pecuniary affairs 
brightened. And when Tremont tried to pacify 
her by reason, she would answer : 

“Yes, indeed! I managed the love affair of 
Lillie’s, and she is now a wealthy countess; 
while this graceless hussy has dared to have her 
own way, and you have encouraged her iu it. 
But you'll see how it will come out! They'll 
both be beggars, for she shall never have a cent 
from here, if she does marry him !” 

If he undertook to remonstrate to this, her 
reply nniversally was : 

“ A hundred thousand dollars isn’t picked up 
every day, and I tell you, Frank, she shall never 
have a cent of that!” 

Bat the wedding day was set, and all the ef- 
forts of the imperious woman could not delay iz. 

‘Weeks flew by, and soon the day arrived. 
Not into a splendid apartment, brilliantly lighted 
and adorned, to see a company selected from the 
ton of Philadelphia, assembled to witness the 
solemn and interesting ceremony, shall we be 
ushered! In one of the private parlors, are fire 
or six individuals seated around the room. They 
seem to be particular friends—not fashionable, 
but true ones. There sit Uncle James and 
Aunt Maris, Uncle George and Aunt Lois, Mr. 
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‘Tremont and the venerable and revered minis- 
ter. But Mrs. Tremont is not there. No—she 
could never see her honse thus disgraced! Every 
sound is hushed, and a degree of solemnity rests 
upon the company. At length the door opens, 
and the couple enter. Surely Captain Dorance 
is a noble looking man, and Susan is as perfect a 
picture of innocence and sweetmess as was over 
seen! 

“Well, I’m glad they’re gone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tremont, the morning after the wedding. 
“« Indeed, I never wish to see them again !” 

“ How can you talk so, Maria?” replied her 
husband. “Surely, you must have some feel- 
ings of the mother left.” 

“Not for her, the disgraceful thing!” and 
Mrs. Tremont angrily left the room. 

Captain Dorance had started on that morning 
with his bride, for the south. 

As Mr. Tremont walked towards his count- 
ing-room, he seemed to be deeply baricd in 
thought. Was he thinking of the selfishness 
and vanities of his wife, or of the dear one from 
whom he had just parted? Perhaps he was 
contrasting the difference between his present 
wealth and recent poverty. _ If he was, he mast 
have come to the conclusion that when he dwelt 
at the little inn, in company with his loving 
daughter, he enjoyed himself much better than 
now, when he must return, after a day of hard 
Yabor, to a cold mansion, and seat himself to a 
sumptuous table beside a wife whose soul was 
thoroughly encrusted by selfishness and vanity. 

Abont a week after the departure of Susan, 
Mr. and Mre. Tremont were entertaining s 
large: company in one of their front parlors, 
when a servant entered, stating that Mre. Tre- 
mont was wanted immediately.in another room. 
That lady arose with great dignity, and after 
various polite ceremonies, l¢ft the room. It was 
not many minutes before another’ servant en- 
tered, stating that Mre. Tremont was seriously 
indisposed, and could not see company again 
that evening. The visitors therefore departed, 
and Mr. Tremont hurried to the side of his wife. 
‘What a spectacle there met his eye! Mrs. Tre- 
mont had sunk upon a chair, and was just able 
to point towards the lounge, as her husband en- 
tered, and exclaim : 

“For heaven’s sake, look there!” 

He looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, and beheld the form of s woman 
stretched upon the lounge—pale, emaciated and 
in rags. 

“Tell me—O, tell me, is it so?” again cried 
his wife. : 
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“Jt is Lillie!” exclaimed Tremont; and he 
stretched out his arms just in time to save his 
wife from falling to the floor. 

He ordered the attendants to carry her to her 
room, and then approached the form upon the 
lounge. 

“Lillie!” said he; “Countess De Caime, 
what means this?” 

“O, speak not that hatefal name!” groaned 
the woman, as she opened her sunken eyes upon 
her father. 

“O tell me, my child, what has brought you 
to this?” said the father, as he stood by his 
daughter’s side. 

She succeeded, at length, in giving him an 
explanation, which was as follows: The count 
had started with her for Paris, immediately after 
the marriage, where he had remained till within 
a few months, when he had returned to New 
York. He there learned of her father’s bank- 
ruptcy. Disappointed in his expectations of ac- 
cumalating wealth by means of his wife, he had 
confessed to her his real name and character, 
and then deserted her to her fate. The count 
had turned out to be a regular impostor and 
fortane-hunter from New York! She was thrown 
upon 2 bed of sickness by this terrible disclosure. 

“1 had Jain for seven long weary months upon 
a sick bed, endaring agonies I could not de- 
scribe, without one friend to comfort me—de- 
prived even of the privilege of writing to those 
who could protect me. I rejoiced when they 
took my babe from my arms, to lay it in the 
grave. But thank God,” continued she, when 
she had summoned strength to speak again, 
“thank God, that he has permitted me to come 
home to die!” 

Deep were the feelings of that father, as ho 
bent over the form of his ruined and degraded 
child. She had sown the wind, and was now 
reaping the whirlwind. Who but the proud and 
weak mother had sown the wind? 

The next morning, the clouds of sorrow huag 
heavily over the Tremont rel and the 
mother, as she gazed on the cold and haggard 
featares of her daughter's corpse, wept bitterly 
when she realized the bitter dregs of the cup she 
had quaffed. But how terrible the experience! 
And when, forty-eight hours afterward, Dorance 
and Susan arrived, this mother could take her 
surviving daughter by the hand, and as she led 
her to the side of the dead Lillie, could say : 

“ Thank God, you have escaped such a fate!” 


+ 
The art of conversation consista mach less in 
our own abundance than in enabling others to 
id talk for themselves. Men do not wish to 
admire you: they want to please. . 





TO MY SISTER. 





BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


0 stay, before the fiat’s spoke, 

And strike the lyre for me!”” 

Annie, the very accents choke 
Whene’er I sing of thee. 

My sister, I remember onee, 
‘A dancing little sprite; 

‘Whoee head o’ercaried with amber waves, 
‘Whose eyes o’erbeamed with light; 


‘Whose brow before the lily paled, 
Cheeks, blushed before the rose; 
‘Whose breath was perfume on the gale, 
Whose teeth were pearly rows; 
‘Whose witch-of-e-dancing joyous self 
Ran waltsing everywhere; 
And that same sprightly little elf 
Was very like you, dear. 


Tm gazing on thee, sister, now, 
And peering in the fatare: 
Methinks I view around thy brow 
A wreath, the trlo, richer. 
Our brother ‘ll wave our country’s fag 
In gallant circles o'er us: 
Poverty never "ll let me lag— 
80 I will join the chorus! 


I see thee— Eve-like, gentle, mild— 
A glorious type of woman! 

But—after heaven—thou darling child, 
Love something that lep—human. 

And let thy wreath of love entwine 
A noble shrine and worthy; 

‘When time shall pledge thee in old wine— 
“ Content o'ermasters glory!” 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JE. 





Kare Witi14Ms was an orphan. Her moth- 
er-had been dead many years, while her father 
had left her more recently. He, the father, had 
been asea-captain, and when he died he left his 
two children with all his wealth, amounting to 
nearly half a million of dollars. The other child 
was ason, named Frank, and older by some five 
years than was Kate, she being twenty, and he 
fiveand-twenty. Frank was away. He had 
been travelling through Europe, but was expect- 
ed home, when we introduce our story, in a very 
few weoks, if not days. The two children still 
retained the house and lands which their father 
had bought and occupied. It was a splendid 
mansion, within a very few rods of the shore, 
overlooking the broad Atlantic. It was a ro- 
mantic spot, and the heirs had been offered gréat 


prices for it; but they had no desire to sell their 


old house. There were a few neighbors close 
by, and at the distance of about a mile was quite 
a village. 
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Kate Williams was a noble-hearted, generous 
girl, and everybody who knew her called hear 
handsome. And so she was. She was none of 
your drawing-room ornaments, but « substantial 
individual, full of life and power, and realizing 
that she was one of a class who had work to do. 
She was a modest, pure being, but not ome of 
your demure, downcast sort. She carried her 
virtae in her soul, and her purity in her thoughts ; 
and her laugh was never s0 Joud and joyous as 
when others could share in her happiness. Her 
eyes were gray, but a bright, handsome gray, full 
of light and intelligence ; and her hair was light, 
almost too light for brown, and yet too dark for 
golden hair—though when the sun shone on it, 
the golden hues were rich and predominant. 
Her features were fall and round, with dimples 
wherever a smile could rest, and glowing with 
the ruddy hue of health. 

Is it a wonder that Kate Williams should be 
loved? Why, everybody loved her; but then 
there were two individuals who loved her very 
dearly—or, st least, who swore they did. The 
first was John Glencey. He was a young mas, 
four-and-tweaty, and a lawyer by profession, 
having been practising in the neighboring village 
for about two years. He was good looking 
man; tall, straight and well-formed ; with bleck 
hair and eyes, and possessing a proud, and at 
times overbearing spirit. He was not a liberal- 
minded mas, but of this Kate knew not. 

The second was Harry Winship. He wasa 
year younger than Glancey, and by profession a 
physician, having been in practice in the village 
just two years. He was not so tall as his rival, 
and not so proud looking. His hair was light 
brown, and his eyes gray; and his looks owed 
more to the expression of his features than to 
their formation. He was not s0 much bowed te 
as was Glancey. A man, or a woman, woald 
bow very politely to the lawyer; and then, ina 
moment afterwards, should they meet the physi- 
cian, they would grasp his hand and smile, 
Glancey’s clients respected him very much 
Winship’s patients loved Aim very mach. This 
was the difference between the two men. 

Now Kate Williams knew that both these mew 
loved her, but as yet she had not chosen betweea 
them. They were both good men, she thought, 
and so far she had only allowed them the privi- 
logus of passing friends. She had not one parti- 
cle of the coquette in her—not one thought of it, 
She meant to make her choice and adhere to it. 
While she was thas pondering, a circumstance 
transpired which influenced her, as we shall see 
in the sequel. 

In the village lived a young female—a married 
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Woman—named Bolton. Her husband was 
gway on business. One day Dr. Winship was 
ealled on tovisit her. He examined her carefully 
and was not « little startled upon finding that 
she was actually suffering from delirium tremens. 
Her constitution was naturally frail, and the ex- 
cessive use of rich wines had brought her down. 
He stated the case to the old nurse just as it was, 
and gave very rigid orders concerning the treat- 
ment she must receive. 

In a few days after this the story of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s strange sickness got spread over the town, 
and when people were asked how they knew, they 
replied that Doctor Winship had said 20. The 
truth was, the old nurse had done all the mis- 
chief, The story soon reached the ears of John 
Glancey. Mrs. Bolton was his own sister, a fact 
ot which Winship had no knowledge. The 
young lawyer called upon the doctor at once. 
The latter would have received him cordially, but 
the former repelled all familiarity. 

“Dr. Winship, did you say that my sister had 
beén a drunkard 1” 

“ Your sister, sir?” 

“ Ay, Sarah Bolton is my sister.” 

« Ah, I was not aware of that.” 

“Never mind. She was a female, and as 
such demanded your sympathies. Did you cir- 
oulate the story, sir?” 

“No, sir, I did not. I was called to see the 
woman, and I found her suffering under the in- 
fluence of delirium tremens; and I explained 
the matter to the nurse so that she might know 
how to proceed. I have not opened my lips upon 
the subject to any other person, save, when I 
have been questioned upon the subject ; and then 
I reptied that as a physician I never answered 
such questions.” 

“Exactly,” returned the lawyer, with some 
anger. ‘Such answers are enough to curse the 
character of any person, for they simply bid 
the questioner to surmise what he pleases. But, 
as you acknowledge, the story did originate with 
you, and is traced back throngh the nurse to 
your lips. Now I wish you to publicly dispute 
the thing.” : 

“How, sir?” uttered Harry, with astonishment, 
“ give the lie to my own professional decision ? 
make myself responsible for the mischief of a 
tattling old nurse * No, sir.” 

“But remember, sir: The woman is my sis- 
ter, and her station in society is such that this 
story will do her mach harm.” 

“Tam sorry, sir, very sorry; but I am not to 
blame. Three months ago I visited Mrs. Bolton, 
professionally, and at that time I warned her of 


this. You can do as you please with the story, 
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bat I can do nothing. Mrs. Bolton must suffer 
the same penalty for the violation of natural laws 
that others suffer. And she must suffer the 
same from the laws of our social fabric.” 

“Do I understand, sir, that you will not 
retract 1” 

“Retract? I have nothing to retract.” 

“I wish you to publicly announce, upon your 
own responsibility, that the story of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s having the delirium tremens is false.” 

“I cannot do it, sir,” returned the young doc- 
tor, proudly. “Had I circulated the story I. 
should have been much to blame; but I only 
gave the nurse such information as was absolute- 
ly necessary for her to do her duty. I trust you 
will see this in ita true light.” 

“Doctor Winship, once more I ask yon—will 
you retract this statement—” 

“Hold. What statement do you mean ?” 

“ That Mrs. Bolton had the delirium tremens.” 

“ never made such a statement. I simply 
stated to the nurse that Mrs. Bolton was suffering. 
from the effects of over-indulgence in food and 
drink.” 

“ Will you make the public statement I have 
demanded ”” 

“No, sir—I cannot.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer, as he turned 
away, “you shall hear from meagain.” 

On the next day Harry Winship received a 
challenge from Glancey to mortal combat. The 
doctor sat down and wrote in reply that he could 
never be urged into the commission of a crime of. 
such folly and wickedness as he considered duel- 
ling to be. 

On the day following, the doctor received 
second note in which Glancey informed him that 
he should be posted as a coward if he did not 
fight. To this Harry replied that he had too 
mach courage to barter the integrity of his soul 
for the sake of a perverted and morbid public 
opinion. He was the coward who dared not re- 
fase to do an evil deed. 

After this the lawyer posted the doctor as a 
coward, and the latter soon found that he was 
shunned by many who had before sought his: 
company. But the most cutting of all was a 
note which he received from Kate Williams.. 
She informed him that he would please her by” 
never presuming to approach her as a friend 
again. Nor did she leave him in the dark. 
She plainly told him that the friendship between 
them had been of that kind which must either 
ripen into the holiest affection of earth, or be 
nipped in the bud. She could not cast her lot 
with one at whom the finger of scorn could .be 
pointed, so she would see him no more. 
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' Harry was for awhile utterly miserable. Ho 
loved the fair girl deeply and truly, and to lose 
her thus struck a pang to his soul that created a 
torture the most intense. But on the next day 
he mastered calmness enough to write an answer 
to Kate’s note. He first informed her of the love 
she had crushed, and then he touched upon the 
sabject of the trouble between himself and John 
Glancey. First he explained the whole case, 
from first to lagt, of Mrs. Bolton’s sickness, and 
of the lawyer’s visit to him. Then he gave his 
opinion upon the practice of duelling. It was a 
noble, generous opinion. And then he informed 
her that he would much rather suffer the unmer- 
ited reproach of those who now presumed to 
scorn him, than to pass through life with the 
blood of a fellow-being upon his hands, or to 
meet his God direct from the suicidal duel. He 
closed by calling down the choicest blessings up- 
On her head, and bidding her adieu forever ! 

Kate Williams sat in her boudoir when Har 
ry’s letter was handed to her, and she broke the 
seal with a slight curl of contempt apon her raby 
lips. But as she read her countenance changed ; 
and when she had finished she wept outright. 
Had Harry been at her side at that moment, she 
would have rested upon his bosom, and asked 
liim to forgive her. But he was not there. She 
read the letter again, and then she wept more 
than before. She refused to see any company 
during the remainder of the day. 

Had Kate Williams followed the instinct of her 
own pure soul she would have recalled Harry to 
her side at once, but she was governed by the 
opinions of others. Her father had been a warm- 
Hearted, impetuous man, and had fought one 
duel ; and from that father she had received the 
peculiar idea of chivalrous honor. Naturally 
proud and tenacious of her honor as a woman, 
sho felt a chill at the thought of being united for 
life to one who could be called a coward. In 
her soul she knew that Harry had done no abso- 
late wrong, but still, perhaps he was afraid to 
fight. ‘‘ They will tell me,” she said to herself, 
“that my husband will never have the courage 
to defend his wife’s honor.” 

O, had she known Harry Winship truly, she 
could have justly said: ‘“ Woe to the living be- 
ing that dares insult that man’s wife, either by 
word or deed!” But she did not know, The 
cloud was upon her soul, and she blew it not 
away. 

And so Harry Winship suffered—Kate suffer- 
ed—and Jobn Glancey believed he had crushed 
his opponent, and that the lovely heiress would 
be his wife. 
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The morning was dark, lowery and chill; and 
ere long the wind began to howl among the 
Tocks and bluffs. Great drops of rain began to 
fall, and the sea became covered with foam, as 
the waves rose and lashed the shore in fary. 
Louder and louder grew the crash of the elements, 
and the wild sea grew more furious. 

Kate Williams was pale and agitated, for she 
knew that her brother must be near the coast. 
She had received the information from the eap- 
tain of a clipper which had ran in ahead of the 
heavily loaded ship on board which her brother 
had taken passage. 

The storm increased in power during the day, 
and towards the middle of the afternoon many 
people had assembled on the little beach below 
Kate's residence to view the terrible grandeur of 
the scene. Half a mile from the shore was & 
huge rock, over which the mad sea now leaped 
with giant power; and still further out was « 
low ledge which commenriced at a point not far 
from the beach and extended out two miles irto 
the sea in a semicircular form, the onter end 
bending to the southward, and being nearly oppo- 
site the little beach. 

It was about six o’clock when one of the men 
who had come up to the mansion, discovered a 
hulk upon the sea at some distance in the offing. 
He took the spy-glass, and soon made her out #0 
be a heavy ship, with her masts gone, and lying 
directly in the trough of the sea. 

“Lost! Lost! O, God!” So uttered Kase 
as she received the intelligence of the position of 
the dismasted ship. “It Must be the Vulcan, 
for no other ship would be this way! O, heis 
lost!” 

Various were the words of consolation offered 
to the afflicted maiden. John Glancey was 
by her side, and with his arms about her fair 
form he bade her hope. 

The night settled down dark and drear over 
the mad waters, and the storm abated not at all. 
The vivid lightning streamed through the heav- 
ens, and the loud thunder roared in the black 
vault. Ere long nother sound came booming 
upon the air. It was the report of a heavy gun! 
At intervals of abont a minute the gun was 
heard, and at length a crowd was collected upon 
the beack. 

For nearly half an hour there had been no 
lightning, but now the vivid flash lighted up the 
heavens once more, and a ery of horror went up 
from the anxious watchers, for the ship could be 
plainly seen just driving towards the outer end 
of the long reef ! 

“ They are lost mow!” uttered an old man, 
who leaned heavily upon his staff. “If the ship 
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strikes that reef she must go to pieces there, and 
no earthly power can help them !” 

Kate Williams heard these words. 

“*O, sir,” she cried, “I have a life-boat here ! 
Could not some one go ont in that?” 

« Ah, Kate Williams, in your agony you for- 
get the stern facts of the case. No man could 
live in such a sea, You can find no man here 
who would dare undertake such a task.” 

Kate’s heart sank within her as she turned 
away. The rain had ceased falling now, and 
*twas only the spray that dashed over the shiver- 
img forms upon the beach. In a few moments 
more the lightning streamed through the heavens 
again, and the cry of horror went up loud and 
hong. The ship had strack ! 

“ Poor fellows !’”” uttered the old man, “‘’tis all 
over with them now! The ship must soon goto 
pieces there !”” 

Kate gathered her shawl about her and rushed 
towards the spot where the life-boat had been 
hauled down. 

. “God help him now !” sho cried, wringing her 

hands in agony. “O, Frank! Frank! my 
brother! Will no one go? Mr. Glancey, can 
you not find some stout man to go out in this 
boat? , with this boat once there he might be 
saved !” 

““ Be calm, my dear Kate,” urged the lawyer, 
taking her bythe hand. “No mortal man would 
dare venture out there. Death stands too near 
at hand.” 

As he ceased speaking the flame of heaven 
glared out again ; and the ship still hung upon 
the rocks with the sea beating forionsly over her. 

“Hallo! Hallo-o 0-0!” at this moment shout- 
ed a clear, ringing voice above the clash of the 
elements. ‘‘ Where isthe life-boat? Where is 
icv” 

“‘ Here—here—right by the little pier,” answer- 
ed as man. 

“ Then cut it looee! Away with it!” shouted 
the same voice in reply; and on the next mo- 
ment Harry Winship came rushing to the spot 
where the crowd had gathered about the life- 
boat. The light from tho lanterns shone in his 
faee, and he looked like a giaut at that moment. 
He had thrown off his coat, and placed a close 
oil-cloth cap upon his head. 

“In the name of mercy,” he cried, “ why is 
not this boat off?” 

“Would you rash on to certain death?” 
spoke the old man, who had followed Kate 
hither. 

“Rush on to death ?” repeated Harry, quickly. 
‘There are a score of men in yonder ship look- 
ing death in the face, and shall we sec them die 
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thus, and not put forth ahand? No! WhenI 
am in cast off the line!” 

“But you cannot pull the boat against this 
sea, young man.” 

“Then let some one come and help me !—— 
What—none? Then these .arms shall do all 
they can. They can but fail,” 

With these words Harry leaped into the boat 
and caught the oars which were secured in the 
row-locks. A projecting promontory shielded 
the spot where the boat lay, so that there was no 
diffculty in pushing off. With all his power 
the noble youth bent himself to the work. He 
had passed the stay-belt about his waist, so that 
the sea could not wash him away. 

In a few moments the life-boat and its occu- 
pant were lost in the darkness. There was one 
heart upon that beach beating prayerfully for 
him; but he knew it not. He had not seen Kate. 
He had just arrived when he saw the ship upon 
the reef, and uttered the cry we heard. 

The next flash gleamed a moment on the wa- 
ter. The boat was upon the top of a huge sea, 
and the youth was working with all his might. 
Down, down, the frail bark sank—a deep mur- 
Tour of prayer upon the shore—and then all wae 
dark again. Anon the heavens glowed again. 

“God help him!’ murmured a quivering 
voice. *T'was Kate’s,and her hands were tightly 
clasped. 

Again and again the lightning came, and at 
each time the struggling boat was nearer to the 
ship The boat was very light, and the strength 
which now propelled it was almost superhuman. 
At length the frail boat was seen directly under 
the stern of the ship, and some thonght they saw 
a line thrown from the high deck. 

“By heavens!” uttered the old man, “ he 
knows how to handlc that boat. He knows just 
where to pull, and just where he may rest.” 

“ Ay,” answered another, “he was brought up 
in a boat.” 

“So was J,” resumed the old man, “ but I 
never could have done that.” 

It lightened again, but no boat could be seen. 
Nearly an hour had now passed since the boat 
left the beach; and during that hour the noble 
doctor had labored with all his might. 

Again, and again the glare of the heavens 
spread over the sea, and at length the life-boat 
was seen once more. It wascoming towards the 
land! 

“Tis full of men!” 

A giant sea arose close upon the beach, and 
upon it was the life-boat. On, on—one more 
roll—one heavy throe, and the huge sea broke 
upon the sand, and the boat was thrown high up 
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upon the shore; and on the next moment living 
men began to legp from it. They turned, as 
they gained the hard footing, and lifted from the 
boat an inanimateform. It was Harry Winship, 
weak and faint. 


“Frank! Frank! 0, is my brother here t” 
“Ho, my own Kate! God bless you, my 
sister !” 


And on the instant a tall, stout, sea-wet man 
clasped the now fainting girl to his bosom. 

The morning sun rose bright and clear, and 
many people came down tw the shore of the sea 
to view the scene. The reef was clear now, and 
upon the beach lay all that was left of the noble 
ship. Here and there it was cast—one shapeless, 
separated mass of fragments. 

But in the mansion above there is a brighter 
scene. ® Eight-and-twenty living souls are there, 
who were last night upon the deck of the ship. 
Not one was lost—not one! And the saviour, too, 
was up. He was safe and anharmed—only weak 
and exhausted still. He had reached the ship— 
received a line and secured it—and then he sank 
down senseless and powerless. Every nerve and 
every muscle had been strained to its utmost. 
Frank Williams—noble, generous Frank, look- 
ing in feature like his sister—hed blessed him a 
thousand times, and all the reet had joined him. 

Towards the middle of the day Harry had 
gone out into the library and sat down. The 
confusion of the party made his head ache. He 
had been there a few minutes when the door 
opened, and Kateentered. She stood before him 
a single moment, and then she sank down upon 
her knees at his feet, with her hands clasped to- 
wards him. 

“Forgive me! O, forgive me!” she cried. 
“Forgive mo, Harry, and place me in your heart 
once more! Forget what I said! O, forget and 
forgive!” 

Ah, that scene was brightest of all. Half an 
hour afterwards, Frank found his sister, for whom 
he had been searching, in Harry’s arms. She 
was happy now. 

May we not suppose that John Glancey’s 
standard of bravery sank very low after this in 
the estimation of those who knew all the circum- 
stances? And everybody in the town did know 
them. People now knew which was the true 
hero; and they began to understand that a 
coward can be lashed into exposing his life, by 
anger and a desire for revenge—but a true man, 
never. 

Before the snows of winter came, John Glan- 
cey, Esquire, left for the nearest city, while Harry 
Winship went to the sea-side mansion and be- 
came the brother-in-law of Frank Williams. 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 


TRAVELLING COCKNEY NONPLUSSED. 


Our friend, Judge W—, of Broome, is not 
only an American patriot in feeling, who loves 
his country, but a wag of the first water—end 
ill betides the man who engages in a bedinage: 
encounter with him—as a certain pompous - 
glishman, who was a fellow with him 
recently on the Central Railroad cars, found out 
somewhat to his cost. He had tho bad taste to 
declaim in a loud voice against the beautiful 
country through which he was passing, and to 
criticise our manners, customs, etc., in public 
railroad car. He presently embroiled himself 
a on ena hie as 

“Tt is most hastonishing, sir, to a Hingtish 
gentleman to find the ‘pronunciaéod, of the 
glish lengwidge so defective in this kentry. 

leven propaw names, as of purs sons, pe-laces, 
end the like, you invariably pronounce wrong; 
for example: You mentioned a moment ago to 
your friend, s of the war in the East, the 
Cri-meah. Now it is not the Cri-meah, bat the 
Crim-eah.” 

“ Ab! well,” said the judge, “after all, the 
name of a place is variously pronounced. We 
have just passed through the lovely village of 
Canandaigua. It is variously called Canandar- 
gua, Canandawga, and Can-an-da-gus. And so 
of Onon County, upon which we are about 
to enter. But it is different with you. Itis not 
only the names of places which you mispronounce. 
In this country we call a horse a forse, but you 
call it a ‘norse;’ and you think that a man who 
don’t know what a norse is, must be a ass!” 

A langh “like the neighing of all Tattersall’s,” 
at this sally, rang thro the cars, and our 
Hinglishman suddenly “dried up,” and never 
opened his lips again until the train arrived, Inte 
at night, at Albany.—Anickerbocker. 





A THEATRICAL CRITIC, 

Sitting in a barber’s shop the other evening, 
says the Pittsburgh Chronicle, we overheard a 
conversation, something like the following, be- 
tween two knights of the razor. 

«Bob, has you been to the theatre to see Jim 
Mardock ¢” 


“| haven’t been to any place else.” 
“And what do think of him? Is he as 
great as dey say he 1s?” 


“To tell you the real truf, Sam, I was disap- 


inted. Jim Murdockis a purty actor, bat 
is too much like Bill Wiccaiy ee doesn't 
holler half loud enough, and he aint got no voice. 
Give me ole Guss Addams; he kin make a 
noise, and when he howls in Virginius, he hasme 
across de back. Ned Forrest kin beat Guss. 
Nobody’s got no right to play when Ned’s abont. 
He lays them all out cold. His Otello hit me 
hard. I’ve been thinking about him eber since, 
and the last time he was that big Ingun in Maty- 
mory, be sutt lifted me st my een 7 
it thro! turns round to my says 
Faby Fan, Ned Forrest kin take all my od 





The ediitrees of the Ladies’ Repository says: “ 
Mke faces of philosophers, vary. Some are as hot as 
fire, some sweet as honey, some as tasteless as 
sodh. Stolen kisees are sald to have more nutmeg and 
cream than eny other sort.” 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


I WOULD NOT WIN THEE BACK AGAIN, 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUYMAN. 





I would not win thee back again, 
To this poor heart of mine, 

If, by ® word, I could regain 
Thy love, #0 near divine. 


I would not win thee back again, 
To evenes and joys once dear, 

From which, thou turned in cold disdain, 
Without remoree or fear. 


I would not win thee back again, 
From her who claims thy love; 

‘Lest that fond heart should suffer pata, 
Like to the wounded dove. 


I would not win thee back again, 
‘Though great the effort be, 
Which bids my heart no more complain, 
For one a0 false as thee. 
ood 


“FAMILY PORTRAITS, 


BY ALICB CO. BENTOX. 








Tsar in the dull, still, lonely house, long af- 
ter the early dinner hoor, waiting for some one 
to come in and break the oppressive silence. I 
would have welcomed anything that could have 
been called sound. Nothing to be heard during 
the long, quiet hours, but the ticking of the 
great clock, and loader still, the great cathedral 
notes of my own heart which beat so that I could 
bear every pulsation as it rang out the assurance 
that I “still lived.” 

Suddenly I seemed to have a desire to look on 
the family portraits which hung, not ina gallery, 
but all along the large, old-fashioned staircase, 
and the walls of the long, dim hall. The after- 
noon was chilly and damp, and so dark from an 
approaching shower, that the large room in 
which I had been sitting was filled with the 
shadows which were thrown upward from the 
firelight ; for even at that season, the hearth at 
my grandfather’s was never cold. 

I knew the history of all these dumb yet elo- 
quent beings of the past, save one—for many, 
many hours had been spent in my childhood, 
wandering up and down this staircase, with my 
litle hand enfolded in my grandfather’s, whose 
own portrait was among them—I remember how 
difficult it was to associate the bent and aged 
form, the silver hair and sunken eyes, with the 
broad shoulders, bright chestnut curis and flashing 
orbs depicted on the canvass. It was a great 
mystery to my childish mind ; the great mystery 
of nature, and though recognized by us all, is 
yet unsolved. This strange, mysterious princi- 
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ple of decay, acting upon that only which is 
breathing and sentient; never renewing itself, 
but wasting year after year, while only the tran- 
imate grows fresh with each returning spring ! 

It was not to my grandfather, however, that I 
owed my entire knowledge of the pictured forms. 
That would have been too far beyond my compre- 
hension, that inner history of their lives. But so 
much time had I spent with him there, and so 
intimate had I become with them, for he had al- 
ways called them by their names, as though they 
were living beings, that it only made me yearn 
for a deeper revelation of their lives, as I grew 
to appreciate such histories. 

To his daughter, a woman of strong and cal- 
tivated mind, but from some sorrow in her early 
life, of a somewhat melancholy, perhaps morbid 
tendency, I learned to fill up the outline which 
her father had only begun; and at fifteen, the 
portraits had a charm for me beyond description. 

« And this is the one called Margaret,” I said 
to my aunt, as she camo in and carefully wiped 
the light dust from the pictures. 

She turned upon me with an inquiring glance. 

“‘ How do you know ?” she said, quickly. 

“ Because grandfather always said to that pic- 
ture, ‘Good morning, Margaret,’ sometimes it 
was dear Margaret,” I answered. 

She sighed, and tried to turn the subject, but I 
could see that she glanced at the portrait several 
times, and then at me. At length she said: 

“ You are really getting to be a young lady, 
Helena! It seems so strange. You have al- 
ways seemed so very childish until now! It is 
only this month back that I have noticed that 
you are astallas Iam.” She paused a moment 
and then resumed: “TI used to think that you 
resembled this very picture, but your mother 
would never allow me to say so.” 

T longed to ask why, but there was something 
about her that prevented me ; especially as I had 
frequently noticed with wonder, that this por- 
trait, although the best by far in the collection, 
both in the face itself and the artistic merit, was 
placed in a corner of the staircase, in a bad light, 
and with every appearance of neglect or want of 
appreciation. It was now only that I saw it to 
advantage; and that was because the whole 
staircase was darkened by the passing thunder 
storm, and the sky-light, at the top of the long, 
upper hall, blew off, and the red lightning stream- 
ed upon the pictures. I had been gazing at them 
as I paced the hall, for in thunder showers I 
was ever unquiet and restless, and I was so often 
attracted to the “‘ Margaret,” that it was no mar- 
vel that at that moment my eyes should have 
been fixed on that face instead of any other. 
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That momentary gleam ! how it electrified me; 
not as usual, by fear and affright, but with a new 
perception of its effect upon other objects. I 
had seen “ Margaret” as I should never, proba- 
bly, see her again. I never thought of the rain 
that streamed down in torrents through the open 
aperture above me. I scarcely heard Aunt 
Esther, who was calling “Helena!” at the very 
top of her shrill voice, and whom I saw, as I 
looked up, busy with tubs and pails to catch the 
inundation. 

I only watched for another gleam, and I did 
not watch altogether in vain ; but the second was 
a pale, white streak that gave a strange beauty, 
too mournful to make me wish for it again; and 
Iran into my room, shut the door, and threw 
myself on the bed while tears flowed fast from 
my eyes. 

Aunt Esther came bustling in, started from 
her usual moody state by the passing storm. 
“Mercy, Helena!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
that came sharp and ringing to my ear, “why 
don’t you come and help us stop the rain?” 

I laughed outright through my tears. 
you stop it, aunty ?”” said I. 

She caught sight of the glitter on my wet 
cheek, and was checked in a moment from the 
almost angry word she was abont to utter. “My 
poor child,” she said, “‘ you are really frightened ; 
lie still, dear, and I will come to you as soon as 
the man gets the sky-light closed again.” 

‘When, half an hour later, she came to my 
bedside, I was just waking from a dream, in 
which Aunt Esther was standing on the edge of 
the roof, in the act of throwing ‘“‘ Margaret,” 
into a large cistern in the street, and I was hold- 
ing out my hands to break its fall. 

“Don’t throw it, aunty!” I screamed out to 
her, and awoke to sce her covering me witha 
warm blanket, for she saw that I was chilled and 
trembling. 

“Now, aunt, tell me about that pictare. I 
have seen it by this lightning, as I shall never 
see it again ; and I want to know its history.” 

She made some feint of not being willing, but 
Ido believe that she was dying to relate it tome. 
The shower was not yet over. It was now near- 
ly dark, and the low, black clouds still came 
rolling upwards, and the long, muttering sounds 
of the thunder were still hoard, and a sharp 
flash of lightning came, making me wish that I 
could again gaze on the picture. But the sky- 
light was replaced, and the heavy boards were 
nailed down over it moro securely ; for no onein 
that house ever thought of keeping it open to 
light the pictures below it. 

Aunt Esther placed herself in the large flower 
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ed easy-chair, which had been my dear mother’s 
when she was living. Her tall, thin, prim figure 
rose up straight and perpendicular, and her long, 
meagre hands were folded on her lap. Hier hair 
was folded plainly over her forehead, and was 
still, in some places, dark and glossy, but just 
above the temples, there were two large spots of 
silvery whiteness, that looked as if two snow- 
hands had been pressed there to hide some aching 
beneath. 

“I do not know that I can tell you all that 
you wish to know, Helena,” she at length said. 
“ There is little use of recalling memories that 
are so sad as this; and you are too young to un- 
derstand all the bearing of this unfortunate his 
tory; but your curiosity is now excited and I 
will gratify it.”” 

My heart beat high with expectation. I had 
read many romantic tales—but here was one that 
could actually be told by lipe—something, too, 
that was connected with mystery, or ny family, 
at least, and I experienced a new and delightfal 
sensation. Aunt Esther seemed raised and glo 
rified to me, as she sat there, because she was 
about to become to me that genius of romance, 
or at least, that was the half defined idea that I 
was unconsciously tracing out in my mind. 

I cannot give any idea of it in my aunt’s lan 
guage, for so fearful was she of approsching it 
too nearly, so vaguely did she talk of persons 
and subjects in connection with it, and so often 
did I question her of matters withont which be 
ing explained I could not grasp any meaning to 
her words, that I prefer telling it in my own ab- 
rupt and blunt way. 

Margaret, then, was the sister of my granj- 
father, the only and idolized daughter of the 
family, the pet of four or five brothers all older 
than herself; the graceful, beautiful, accomplish- 
ed representative of the female part of the Greea- 
wood household. 

That she should be petted and idolized was 
not strange, for no lovelier being had ever dawn 
ed upon humanity, no brighter, happier imper 
sonation of youth, intellect and graceful beaaty 
ever beamed upon a household, than Margaret 
Greenwood. 

All that wealth could procure, was lavished 
upon her enjoyment; all that love could devise, 
was poured out like water at her feet. Through- 
out the household, Margaret’s comfort and bappr 
ness were the engrossing themes. In trifles, 1 @ 
things of magnitude, there was a positive passio® 
to minister to her gratification. Not @ drest 
did she hang upon her dainty little person, that 
was not imported especially for her use. Not 
an ornament graced her, that ever saw the light 
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of an American jewel case. Copley painted her, 
it was true ; but Copley was the prince of portrait 
painters at that period, and his pictures will ever 
be recognized as perfect in their individual ex- 
pression ; possessing an inimitable charm of at- 
titude, an indescribable beauty of coloring, and 
thongh last not least, an adaptation of costame, 
combining the richest material with the most 
faultless simplicity in its shaping; re-producing 
only those classic models of drapery which are 
ever new and beautifal. There are few families 
which would not like to boast of ancestral paint- 
ings from the hand of Lord Lyndhurst’s father. 

Well, Margaret’s husband must be imported, 
too; and when Walter Greenwood (my grand- 
father) returned from Edinbarg, where he had 
finished his education, he brought with him 
young Leonard Bruce ; and at sixteen, Margaret 
was betrothed to him. Never was amore perfect 
match to all appearance. Both were surpassing- 
ly handsome, both highly intellectual. Each 
had a certain individuality of look, character, 
expression, so different from all others around 
them, and so well in keeping with each other. 
And yet Margaret did not love him. She was 
blinded to her own true feelings, by the state of 
things around her. His sudden and evident ad- 
miration; her brother’s enthusiastic friendship 
for him ; the interest which he excited in all who 
saw him, gave a sort of blind compulsion to her 
conduct in consenting to become his wife, and 
she tacitly allowed the preparations for her mar- 
riage to proceed. It was celebrated with all the 
parade which could be brought to bear upon it ; 
aad envy itself admired what it did not dare to 
depreciate. 

Margaret was queenly in her marriage robes ; 
but her eye did not once turn with a confiding 
glance to the noble figure by her side. There 
was an element plainly wanting, which when 
present, sanctifies the simplest bridal—absent, 
the grandest ceremonial sinks into a falsehood. 

It was a heavy stroke to the family when they 
found that Leonard Bruce was determined to 
take his wife to Scotland. They had never 
dreamed of it. Walter Greenwood had always 
supposed that he would settle in America, for 
Leonard had always favored the supposition. 
But after a few months of journeying, and a cor- 
responding time of rest and enjoyment, he lan- 
guished for his native hills, and before the 
autumn had ripened its golden grain, they were 
on their way to Scotland. ; 

A few short letters from Margaret told them 
from time to time, of her prosperity, of the beauty 
of her Scottish home, of the sweet, poetic aseoci- 
ations which it recalled and strengthened; but 
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never of her happiness. Children were born in 
that home, whom she described with all the inten- 
sity of a mother’s deep, unfailing, earnest devo- 
tion; but for the father and husband, no word 
had ever been written, except in the most casual 
and indifferent manner. After a few years, there 
was an evident bitterness and even contemptu- 
ousness in her slight references to him, which 
could not but pain those who loved her. Wal- 
ter resolved to visit her, and after a few months’ 
absence, he too returned, sad, and evidently dis- 
tressed, but inexorably silent as to his sister’s 
appearance, or apparent state of mind. Loving 
his sister as he did, it was not possible that he 
could still his troubled heart while there was a 
shadow over her; and finding it impossible to 
forbear showing some, at least, of his real feel- 
ings at home, he went to England. 

He was crossing the Channel from Dover to 
Calais, when he observed two figures on board, 
one of which reminded him of Margaret. The 
lady was evidently disguised, for various un- 
necessary mufflings shrouded her person and her 
face was enveloped in a thick veil; but the 
graceful turn of her head could not be concealed, 
and that was Margaret’s. Waltcr almost fainted, 
but in a moment he laughed at himself for his 
absurd fears, and withdrew without having been 
seen. 

A second time he saw them, and she was lean- 
ing on the arm of her companion and evidently 
weeping. Her hand pressed to her eyes, outside 
of her thick veil, looked so mach like his sister’s! 
And yet again he snffered himself to be in the 
presence of this mysterious group, without ascer- 
taining if he knew them. 

But this man! what could he have in common 
with his gentle sister Margaret? It was true, 
there was a degree of gentleness in his evident 
care of her, in his attempts to hush her tears, in 
the gentle folding of his arm about her waist, as 
if to protect her; but as he rose to his feet to or- 
der water to be brought her, Walter saw that he 
was one of those tall, gaunt, stern-looking men, 
such as are rarely seen at their fall height and 
somewhat coarse and massive frames, except in 
Scotland. What could he be to Margaret 
Bruce? 

Walter attributed his own fancies to his dis- 
turbed feelings about Margaret. His ideas were 
all the more unpleasant, because he could give 
them no form. His picture of Margaret’s life 
had not risen into any shape, but a dim, forebod- 
ing consciousness of evil filled his mind; and 
when he landed in Calais, he was nervous, wor- 
ried and exhausted by his own vague and rest- 
less emotions. 
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A few weeks in Paris had a sedative effect up- 
on his mind. The thoughtless, careless gaiety of 
the Parisians infected him also, and with youth, 
health and wealth to enjoy, he became the life of 
the circles in which he moved. 

One night, at a masked ball, he experienced a 
renewal of his uneasiness, at the sight of a figure 
whoee height reminded him of the Scotchman. 
Again beside him was the lady whose motions 
had seemed so much like Margaret’s, and again 
he saw herhand. It was like his sister's, and had 
the same shell-shaped nails which in hers had 
been so often admired. There was not a single 
jewel upon it, not even a circlet of plain gold, but 
high up on her arm, as it was revealed by the 
falling back of the sleeve, was a broad band of 
gold, so pure and fine that it needed no clasp to 
retain it in its place. Walter remembered that 
he had folded just such a band around his sister’s 
arm on the night of her marriage, and she had 
playfully promised him that it should be always 
worn. 

Himself closely concealed by his mask, he 
availed himself of her companion’s momentary 
absence to address her in English. His first 
accents seemed to penetrate her to the heart, for 
she uttered a faint shriek and fell to the floor. 
A dense crowd thickened about her, effectually 
barring the entrance of the tall figure which stood 
bythedoor. He had apparently no apprehension 
that the lady who was fainting was his companion, 
and he made no attempt to pass. Had he done 
80, it would not have been easy to prevent him, 
for his powerful frame could have forced a way 


through the crowd of agileand slender Parisians, 


with small effort on his part. Walter tore off 
the lady’s mask, and the long, beaatifal hair fell 
down in rippling waves below her waist. It was 
Margaret! Without waiting for her to revive, 
he took her in his arms, bore her, unresisted, to 
the street, and placed her in the first carriage that 
offered. She did not awake from that death-like 
swoon until she was carried to a chamber; and 
then she revived to see only Walter. He forbore 
to question her then, but waited until she was 
fally restored, and a violent burst of grief had re- 
lieved her. Then she sat in calmness until he 
should speak to her. She did not dare to ask 
him a question, but her eyes watched the door, a8 
if she expected some one to enter. 

“ He will never come, Margaret, you will 
never see him more,” said Walter ; “or if he in- 
deed should enter here, I would ki him upon 
the threshold.” 

Margaret shuddered; and then she rose from 
the bed, and falling on her knees before her 
brother, she faltered out her long, sad confession, 
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her penitence and her sorrow. They were words 
that burned into that fond and proud brother’s 
heart most deeply, but they were never again ut- 
tered by her, to any human being, and never re- 
peated by him. He crossed the seas again, with 
the wreck of what was his sister, and bore her to 
his home once more. Leonard Bruce and his 
children were there! He could not bear the sol- 
itude of his desecrated home, and he had come 
to leave his little ones with those who would love 
them, and then to become a wanderer. 

Margaret was dying. It was touching to wit- 
ness her meeting with her children ; but to Leon- 
ard, she was impenetrably silent. Melted by 
her sufferings; by the approach of her death 
which seemed now so inevitable; by the love he 
had lavished on her and could not now subdue ; 
by the perfect, the wondrous beauty which stole 
over her face, he poured out his forgiveness and 
his assurance of his returned affection. She 
heard him, and turning her eyes to the wall, she 
uttered a single word—“ Hector.” It was the 
last. is 

Leonard Bruce and Walter left the country 
again together, and wandered in foreign lands 
for two years. When they returned, the children 
were transferred to their father’s care again, for 
Margaret’s parents no longer lived ; and he hsd 
brought home to them a second mother; an 
English girl, poor, of simple habits, and only 
beautiful because she was sweet-tempered and 
unassuming; and to her watchful and tender 
love, the orphans owed unatterable but deeply 
felt thanks. Her picture hangs on the staircase 
beside that of her husband. I have only one 
thing moreto add. My quiet, melancholy, sober 
Aunt Esther, was the daughter of Margaret 
Bruce! 





SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 

A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the 
habit of letting out of its cage every day. One 
morning, as it was picking crambe of bread off 
the t, her cat, who always before showed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it on a sudden 
and jumped with it in her mouth upon the table. 
The lady was much alarmed for the safety of her 
favorite, and turning about, instantly discovered 
the cause. The door had been left open, and a 
strange cat had just come into the room. After 
turning it out, her own cat came down from her 
place of safety, and dropped the bird, without 
doing it the smallest injary.— Salem Register. 


The poor man has health, good a ite, and 
sleeps soundly at night. The rich men has bis 
cares, his headaches, and his heart aches; and if 
the sum of human enjoyment could be exactly 
measured by some sort of moral thermometer, we 
shoald find that real happiness is pretty equally dis- 
tributed, and that there is little cause for any man 
torapine at his own lot,orenvy that ofhis neighbor. 





THE TWO BRIDALS 


1 THINK OF THEE. 


BY LB. GOODMAN. 


‘When beside the streamlet musing 
On the past, the golden past, 
And the brilliant scenes of memory 
O’er my soul come rushing fast, 
‘Like sunbeams o’er 8 gloomy sea, 
‘Then, Lizsie, then I think of thee. 


‘When day’s sweet, departing glories 
On the west their foot-prints leave, 
And the stars, like pearly tear-drops, 
Bteal adown the cheek of eve, 
‘Then sadness turns the golden key 
Within the gate of memory. 


When the silvery tongue of music 
Holde me listening to it long, 
I get dreaming, like a Peri 
Hearkening to some bright world’s song, 
Until my soul, unconsciously, 
Gets free, and dove-like, files to thee. 


‘When Aarora, rosy-blushing, 
Fiings abroad her royal pearls, 
And her banner, striped with sunlight, 
In the Orient unfarls, 
The sense of beauty steals o’er me, 
Then, Lizsie, e’er I think of thee. 


‘When the world grows cold and scornfal, 
Filling all my breast with grief, 
And I feel there’s none to love me— 
None to give my heart relief, 
Then some sweet spirit guarding me, 
Directs my thoughts to think of thee. 
4 


+ «+2 +____- 


THE TWO BRIDALS 
IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


“I wisn I had some money to buy mea ball; 
it is ball time now and all the boys have them,” 
said Albort Griswold, gently winding his arms 
around his mother’s neck, with his eyes turned 
towards his father, who half reclined on the sofa, 
wrapped up in his costly breakfast suit, and occa- 
sionally puffing from his aromatic cigar blue 
wreaths of smoke. 

“Ask father,” whispered the mother, in his 
ear; “he has plenty of money, you know, and I 
guess he will give you enough to buy you a 
ball.” 

“No, you ask him, mother; because I am 
afraid he will scold me for giving my other to 
Willie Mumford.” 

The father’s eyes were on the morning paper 
he held in his hand, but he heard the conversa- 
tion that passed between his wife and child, and 
thongh he made an effort to the contrary, he 
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glanced in the direction where his son hang #0 
caressingly on his mother’s neck, just in season 
to catch the eyes of both. Leaning a little 
farther forward, he buried his fingers in his vest 
pocket for a moment, and then drew out a piece 
of silver, saying : 

“Here, Albert; now when you get another 
ball, see if you can keep it, and not give it to the 
first ragged urchin you meet in the street without 
one.”” 

“ Willie Mumford isn’t an urchin, father,” 
said Albert, timidly, ‘‘he is a good boy, and sits 
right side of me in school, and sometimes he 
helps me get my lessons.” 

Mr. Griswold seemed a little disconcerted for a 
momeat, but he soon rallied, and without mak- 
ing any answer of reproof or otherwise, he held 
the paper a little nearer to his face, and went on 
with his reading. 

“I have got twenty-five cents, mother,” whis- 
pered Albert, as he again stepped back to his pa- 
rent’s side ; “that will buy me a ball and top, 
too,” and for a moment he expressed his joy by 
being very profuse with his kisses, and then be- 
fore one could be returned he bounded towards 
the door that led to the front hall. Mre. Gris- 
wold gave a light tap on the carpet with her em- 
broidered slipper; Albert looked back, wonder- 
ingly, and she made a slight movement of her 
hand for him to return and kiss his father: The 
boy hesitated an instant, and then his smile died 
away and he went noiselessly back, and without 
removing his hands from his side, he leaned his 
head forward and touched his lips to his father’s 
cheek ; but the latter didn’t seem to notice it, s0 
the boy turned softly away, and in another mo- 
ment he was in the street on his way to the toy 
store on the corner. When the echo of Albert’s 
foot-fall died away, the wife left her seat by the 
grate and went over to the sofa where her hus- 
band wassitting. There was a little more mois- 
tare on her lashes than Nature requires in her 
healthy mood, but still she was silent until her 
husband had finished the perusal of his paper, 
then she said with a forced cheerfulness : 

“I wish, husband, that you would try to bea 
little more affectionate towards Albert; it is so 
necessary for his happiness to be loved.” 

“ Well, I don’t know bat it is; but I think it 
is rather small business for a man to be fussing 
over children : I believe in leaving such things 
for the women. If I provide you with the hand- 
somest house in this fashionable street and keep 
you and the children furnished with spending 
money, why, that is my part without making a 
fool of myself by hugging and kissing the 
juveniles. But let me tell you, Alice, that you 
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are spoiling that boy by making such a baby of 
him ; but then he is just like you, after all,” and 
Mr. Griswold threw down the paper and arose 
from his seat to make preparations to go to his 
office, and half an hour afterwards he was in 
State Street discussing business with others, who 
like himself thought that a bird could but be hap- 
py in a golden cage, though it stood where the 
sun of love seldom penetrated. 

‘When Mrs. Griswold heard her husband close 
the front door, she buried her face in the soft pil- 
low that lay on the sofa, and wept: she scarcely 
knew why, for she was surrounded by every com- 
fort that money could buy, and was looked upon 
in society as one of the favored in fortane. A 
eareless spectator would have deemed it ungrate- 
fal in the wife as she reclined amid these costly 
surroundings, to weep for what seemed to be im- 
aginary woes; but seldom can the superficial 
observer penetrate beyond the surface, and thus 
it was in Mrs. Griswold’s case, for as those hot 
tears coursed slowly down her fair cheek, her 
mind went back to her cottage home that nestled 
in summer amid green leaves near the roadside, 
with broad fields and dark woodlands in the beck- 
ground, where from childhood up to the hour of 
her departure from home as a bride, she had 
ever been wont to lay her head upon her mother’s 
breast when weary or sad, and receive sympathy, 
& sure antidote for earth’s cares. And she re- 
membered, too, a pale, still youth who sat in the 
village church and gazed on her on the morning 
of her bridal. When younger, he had broken 
for her the snow path in winter, while on their 
way to school; had helped her to master the 
difficalt lessons, and often sheltered her from all 
blame when the fault was hers, 

Bat he was poor; his widowed mother only 
owned the little cottage in which she lived, and 
where her son cultivated the small garden ; but 
he never seemed poor to Alice, until the wealthy 
Mr. Griswold stopped at her mother’s one day 
to enquire the way to a rich neighbor’s dwelling, 
and from that time she forgot all she had ever 
said to Albert Marriott, when he told her how 
much he loved her, and with joy his mother 
looked forward to the time when her sweet songs 
would be sung in his own little cottage; for the 
monied man came again. As his coffers were 
fall, he wished to ornament his possessions, and 

never had he seen an ornament so much to his 
mind as Alice Claflin; s0 when he rode to his 
friend’s country seat again, he called at the cot- 
tage and convinced Mrs. Claflin of his opulence 
and popularity. The widow’s mind was dazzled 
with the tablean of wealth that he presented, and 
from this time she urged her daughter to become 
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his wife and remove to the city. At first Albert 
timidly expostulated, and pointed to the gilded 
cages that held their wealthy neighbors’ birds, 
debarred from freedom to roam in their native 
element, but all arguments were overruled by the 
mother and daughter. Money was the magic 
power that was to bring all happiness, and Al- 
bert returned to his lonely home to brood over 
disappointment. But the young man. felt no 
pang of jealousy ; he hoped, he prayed that she 
whom he loved so fondly might be happier in 
another home than she ever could have been in 
his; and when he saw the villagers with happy 
smiles, flocking towards the church, he joined 
the throng, and with a heart well nigh barsting, 
he witnessed the ceremony that separated him 
forever from Alice. But the proud, new-made 
husband knew not his secret; so as one of her 
rustic friends he was allowed to again press his 
now colorless lips to the cheek of the bride. Al- 
bert knew that it must be the last, and it was an 
icy touch, that caused the rose tint fora moment 
to disappear; but the gathering group of child- 
hood acquaintances rushed forward to greet the 
fair young creature, and none saw the corpse- 
like face depart, as at the threshold it stopped for 
a last, lingering look ; none save the mother and 
bride, and with them it was stamped indelibly. 
Albert returned to his home and his rustic em- 
ployment ; but his shadow crossed the threshold 
of Mrs. Claflin’s cottage no more, and she and 
Mrs. Marriott seldom saw each other. 

No rustic friend of Alice’s childhood wes in- 





vited to visit the bride in her city home, for the 
cold, proud glance of the new-made hasband was 
upon her, and with a formal good-by, they separ 
ated. Fora time, Alice thought that she was 
happy in her new home, though she was often 
reminded that she must be alittle more dignified 
when company was present, and avoid all coun- 
try phrases, and never speak of vegetation oF 
nature, for city people didn’t talk spon such 
oa je 
“What shall I talk about?” timidly inquired 
Alice. 

“The fashions and the general news of the 
day,” was the reply. “‘ Make yourself acquaint- 
ed with fashionable society, and learn from it, 
and don’t depend on me to teach or entertain 
you.” 

But everything was novel that now surround: 
ed the village belle, so she tried to persuade 
herself that she was happy, nor missed the old 
familiar smiles that used to greet her. The 
mother seldom came, and when she dids hit 
was always given to the daughter that she had 
better avoid pabliclty; her ways were 90 old- 
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fashioned that their acquaintances would think 
her very odd. And so time passed until the 
bright-eyed Albert was welcomed to their home, 
and then the mother named the boy, for the 
sound of the name still lingered on her ear like 
some sweet note of music, the echo of which 
thrills long after the outward vision of the band 
has departed. Mr. Griswold knew no reason 
why his wife should fancy that name more than 
another, and Albert was the name agreed upon ; 
and thus time whirled on, changing all on which 
it had power to act. 

The morning when our story opens Albert had 

passed his ninth birthday. A little sister had 
come and gone since he first saw the light, and 
now Mrs. Griswold clung to her boy with still 
more tenacity. It brought severe pangs to her 
affectionate heart, as she saw his father turn 
coldly and impatiently away from his warm 
caresses, and worship the idol for which she had 
been pursuaded to marry him, and it seemed as 
if her heart would burst in its eagerness te find 
some one, loving and worthy to be loved, to 
whom she might unbosom her griefs, and reveal 
that fashionable smiles lit up by gas light had no 
charms for her ;’ that rosewood and velvet, gold 
and popularity but made her look back to the 
cottage by the roadside, and stamp indelibly the 
contrast to the disadvantage of the gaudy home. 
And so Mrs. Griswold reflected and wept, for 
she was alone, now, and might indulge her 
grief without giving pain to her darling boy, who 
was almost always by her side. Servants came 
in and removed the silver from the breakfast 
table, and as their mistress half reclined on the 
luxurious sofa, with her head tarned from them, 
with a sigh they returned to their labors, wishing 
that they could be as free from toil and care as 
she who employed them. 

‘With the first breath of the keen, frosty air, 
Albert forgot that his father did not return his 
kiss, for the love that his father might have shar- 
ed, was all lavished on his mother, save when he 
furnished him with silver to buy a new toy, and 
then, as his caresses met with no return, they 
were soon ended, and the object almost togotten, 
and thus it was now, as the beautiful boy tripped 
with an elastic step to the variety store on the 
corner. But he stopped suddenly, as he came 
opposite the large window, for there stood Hettie 
Vinton, looking so wishfully through the large 
panes, with her little bare, red feet pressing the 
stones that glistened in the early sun-light, as it 
came down over the house tops. 

Hettie held up rst one little pink foot and 

» then the other, as if to warm it by the side of her 
--torn pantalette,.and then she hugged closer the 
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old faded shawl that had undergone this process 
until it was tightly wrapped around her neck, 
leaving her little plump shoulders exposed to 
the keen air. Albert stopped short in his fast 
walking, or rather skipping, and eyed the little 
grotesque figure before him. Her hood but half 
concealed her soft brown curls, one of which was 
blown by the wind hither andhither, as it escap- 
ed through a rent in the back of her torn hood. 

In spite of the little vexations at home, Albert 
was in a merry mood, for a small portion which 
seemed large to him of the magic key to mirth 
was in his hand ; so he stepped nearer the little 
child of want, and then with a roguish smile he 
looked into her face, while with his right hand 
he gave a sly pull to thestray curl. Hettie didn’t 
seem to notice him, so intent was she in gazing 
on the smoking loaves that the baker had just 
left within, and the sugared cakes that lay heap- 
ed up beside them. Albert felt a little ashamed 
of what he had done, for he had violated a pre- 
cept that his mother had taught him: to be 
respectful to inferiors in wealth, and he was glad 
that she had not noticed him, and yet he could 
not bear to pass in without her looking at him, 
so as he came round on the other side, he extend- 
ed his foot, which was encased in a new boot, 
and gently touched Hettie’s little bare toes as 
they came to the cold flags on that side to re- 
lieve the other benumbed members. The light 
pinch did not hurt Hettie’s toes, but it reminded 
her that some one had observed that she was 
barefoot, and how impossible it was for her to get 
@ new pair of shoes, and when on looking up she 
beheld the handsome Albert Griswold whom she 
met every morning on his way to school, her 
cheeks turned even a brighter pink than those 
little cold feet; but she said nothing, she only 
pulled her old hood a little further over her eyes, 
gave another jerk to the short skirt of her frock, 
which almost severed it from the waist, as if to 
hide her feet, and then she pressed her face so 
close to the glass that the roguish boy could not 
see it; sé he waited a moment on the step to see 
if she did not look up, and as she did not, he 
passed in, still wishing that she would speak 
to him. - 

“0, how nice and warm it is in here!” thought 
Albert. “I wish she would come in and warm 
her ;” and then he turned and beckoned for her 
to come in, and now he saw that she was crying. 
“Perhaps it was I that made her cry,” he said, 
mentally; so without asking for the toys he went 
out again, and this time he stepped politely to 
her side and said : 

“Come into the warm shop, Hettic; it is so 
nice in there, you can warm you.” 
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“Darsn’t,” replied the child; ‘they don’t 
let folks in there that haven’t got any money.” 

“O, yes they will, Hettie, there is Mrs. Nash 
in there now, and I heard her say she didn’t 
come to buy anything.” 

“ But she is dressed nice, and they know that 
She has got money, if she don’t bay bread and 
.cakes with it.” 

“Do you want a cake, Hettie? If you do, 
come right in here and I will buy you one,” and 
Albert showed her the bright coin he held in his 
hand, and he thought that he didn’t care if he 
didn’t have any ball if Hettie wonld only stop 
crying and not look so sad. 

The little girl was ashamed to say she did 
want the cake, and too hungry to say no; and 
as the boy looked into her sad little face, he for- 
got that he was dressed in broadcloth and she in 
rage, so he took her hand in his and led her in- 
to the store. As Hettie entered the store, the 
owner looked at her in such s manner that if 
Albert had not been with her she would have run 
out; but the boy led her to the stove, and then 
called for some cakes and presented them to her. 

“T wish you had some shoes, Hottie.” said Al- 
bert, “why don’t you get some? Itis too cold 
now to go without shoes.” 

“ Mother has been too poor since father died.” 

“What will you do when the snow comes ?” 

“Mother says she shall be dead, then,” said 
Hettie, laying down the cake and sobbing so loud 
that the shopkeeper looked up with a threatening 
air. Hettio looked towards the door as if she 
would like to make her escape, but her little pro- 
tector stood between her and it and whispered : 

“You must get warm before you go; but 
what makes you think your mother will die?” 

“0, she is so sick and the doctor don’t come 
there now, for mother told him that she couldn’s 
pay him ; so she must die, and then I shall have 
to go tothe poor-honse. They have shoes there, 
but they are very heavy,” and Hettie’s cake lay 
untasted in her lap, as she crouched by the stove 
with her sorrowful face. 

Albert no longer cared about the ball, for he 
had known little Hettie a long time; that is, he 
had met her almost every day when he was on 
his way to school, and she was passing to hor 
school-house in an opposite direction, and how 
often he had wished, when the baby was alive, 
that she would grow up and look just like the 
prim little Hettie; for it was only lately that she 
had gone barefoot and worn such tattered clothes, 
so now as he saw her gricf, he bent low and 
whispered in her ear: “You shan’t go to the 
poor house—my mother hasn’t got any little 
girl, and I will ask her to let you come and live 
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with us,” and then he took the coin he had re- 
ceived in exchange when he purchased the cakes, 
slyly dropped it into her lap, and told her to buy 
something to carry home to her mother. The 
little girl hesitated to take it, and a deep blush 
overspread her features, but Albert urged her, 
saying he could get plenty more; so she accept- 
ed it with a secret joy at the thought of what she 
could purchase for her mother. 

Hettie now began to tuck her ringlets under 
her hood and get ready to step out again on the 
flags. All the customers were busy at the coun- 
ter with their backs towards the children, 80 the 
boy drew from Hettie’s shoulders the faded 
shawl and shook it out wider, and just as he was 
in the act of replacing it, his futher entered the 
store to get a new supply of cigars. Mr. Gris- 
wold did not speak immediately, but listened and 
watched for s moment, and then stepping across 
the floor, ere Albert knew he was there, seized 
him rudely by the collar and bade him purchase 
his toys and go home, nor spend his time talking 
with beggars. The little girl was frightened, and 
scarcely knowing what she did, sprang towards 
the door, while the coin that the rich man’s son 
had given her, rolled in various directions across 
the floor. She did not stop to gather it up, bat 
ran along the frosty stones as if she were fleeing 
from the just punishment of crime. 

“ Have you bought the ball you came in for ?” 
sternly inquired the father. 

“No,” answered the boy, timidly, “I don’t 
want any ball.” 

“Then where is the money I gave you!” 

Albert hesitated. 

“T guess what he didn’t spend for cakes for 
the little girl, is on the floor,” said the shopkeep- 
er, going around the counter to pick up the coin 
that had fallen, and handing it to the rich 
customer. 

“Just like him,” said the father, receiving the 
coin and looking at his son sharply ; then tarn- 
ing to the other, ho added : 

“I don’t mind parting with the money, for you 
know, Mr. Brush, that I give away a great deal 
in the course of a year for benevolent purposes.” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly; I know you do,” 
returned the other, and he wanted to add: “ Bat 
not in sums less than a hundred dollars, so that 
you can see your name in the papers next day ;” 
but he was afraid of losing one of his best cigar 
customers, so he continued : “I can’t blame you 
for not wanting your son to speak to those beg- 
gars, they are very designing even when they are 
very young.” 

“Hettio isn’t,” said Albert, turning very red, 
“nor she isn’t a begger neither.” 
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“Hush!” said the father, and ina few mo- 
ments more Mr. Griswold went out, taking his 
son with him, telling him to go home and not 
ask him for any more money for a month, for he 
must learn better than to squander it on beggars. 
Albert kept back all his tears until he reached 
that luxurious room where but a short time be- 
fore he had left his mother, and when he saw 
that she, too, was unhappy, he wound his arms 
around her neck and told her of all that had 
transpired since he went ont, and begged her if 
Hettie’s mother died, to bring her to their home 
and let her be his sister. 

“T will think of it,” said the mother, affection- 
ately, as she wiped the tears from her yet girlish 
face, and arose to ascertain if it were not near the 
time that he should go to school. 

A few hours later in the day, Mr. Griswold 
was seated at his desk ; he had dropped his pen, 
and was so engaged in thought, that for a mo- 
ment he did not notice that the little horoine of 
the morning’s incident stood before him. 

“What do you want?” said the rich man, giv- 
ing her a cold glance.” 

“T came to tell you, sir, that my mother wants 
to see you.” 

Mr. Griswold sat a moment in silence, and 
then he drew out his pocket-book, extracted a 
number of notes and reached them to the child, 
who grasped them eagerly and with a light 
bound sprang towards the door; but the heavy 
latch had closed so tightly that Hettie’s strength 
was insufficient to open it. Mr. Griswold looked 
for a few soconds on vacancy and then he arose 
and lifted the latch, but he still lingered with the 
door closed, and extending his hand he said: 

“Let me look at the notes again, little girl.” 

Hettie handed them back, and in another mo- 
ment he returned them to his pocket-book, saying : 

“Tell your mother if she wants to see me she 
must come here, and I can’t spare any money 
now.” 

“My mother is too sick,” sobbed the child; 
but Mr. Griswold didn’t seem to observe what 
she said, he only went back to his desk and read 
his newspaper upside down, with a flushed face, 
and the office boy rejoiced when the Old South 
dock released him at noon from the sharp tones 
of his employer’s voice and so the day wore 
away. * * * * 

“Will you go, mother ?” said Albert, looking 
up earnestly in her face. 

Mrs. Griswold sat thoughtfully gazing into the 
grate for a moment, and then answered yes, and 
in a short time, with Albert’s hand clasped with- 
in her own, she walked quickly down the strect, 
and then struck off into a narrow alley and as- 
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cended three or four flights of stairs. Ere Mrs. 
Griswold reached the top of the last flight, she 
half tarned to go back, but hor boy sprang past 
her and threw back the door that closed the inva- 
lid’s room, 

Mrs. Griswold, unknown to her husband, had 
often visited the poor, and supplied them with 
many comforts; but no scene that she had ever 
witnessed had equalled this in intensity of 
wretchedness ; but we will not stop to describe it, 
save that the mother lay dying, with none near 
but her little Hettie. Mrs. Vinton’s lips were 
sealed to be unclosed no more, but the windows 
of her soul were open, and through them she look- 
ed out upon the group, and manifested by signs : 
the hope that the mother of the boy would be 
kind to her child, nor let her perish with want. 
Mrs. Griswold promised, and a week later the or- 
phan child was furnished with comfortable clothes 
and sent to a kind neighbor’s house to remain 
until she could be permanently provided for. 

When Hettie’s long curls were combed out 
smoothly, and her feet encased in neat shoes, 
with becoming garments adorning her graceful 
form, Mr. Griswold would gladly have adopted 
the child as her own, but her husband would not 
consent to it, and when she mentioned the name 
of the child, he bade her never speak to him 
again concerning her, but let her go and take her 
chance with other paupers. 

It had been several years now since Mrs.’ 
Claflin had visited her daughter ; she knew she 
was looked upon by the husband as an unwelcome 
guest, and in her letters she pleaded growing in- 
firmities as the cause of her absence. After Mrs. 
Griswold had spoken of the adoption of Hettie, 
and been so abraptly refused, a new idea seemed 
to enter her brain, and a few weeks after she in- 
formed her husband that she should like to visit 
the cottage where she spent her childhood, and 
amid old scenes spend a short time with her 
mother. 

Although Mr. Griswold seemed rather reluctant 
to have her go, he consented, and supplied her lib- 
erally with money, for he wished to skow the 
rustics of her native place, how superior had been 
her lot in life. With joy did the rich man’s wife 
hasten tho preparations, and in a few days she 
was ready with her idol boy to visit the home of 
her childhood. When the carriage drove up to 
the door and Mrs. Griswold and her son stepped 
in, she gave orders for the driver to stop in a 
street she designated, and when this order was 
obeyed, Hettie came out from a low, brown house, 
so changed in costume and expression that it 
would have been hard to rocognize her now as 
the former Hettie, with her chilled feet, at tho 
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shop-keeper’s window. Mrs. Griswold loved the 
child, and it was not strange that she should, for 
she had mild blue eyes and soft brown curls like 
her own dear babe, and had the little Alice lived, 
her age would have been about the same. AK 
bert also loved the orphan child, although recent- 
ly he had not seen her, for his mother did not 
wieh to teach him to deceive his father. Mrs. 
Griswold took Hettie to the home of her child- 
hood, and after the greeting was over, presented 
the orphan to her mother, saying : 

“ Keep her, mother, for my sake, and as she 
grows older she will watch over you, and I trast 
be to you what my situation in life forbids my 
being—a devoted daughter.” 

From this time Hettie knew no more of want, 
for she seemed to supply a place at the hearth- 
stone that had long been vacant, so she received 
all the privileges of a daughter and soon became 
the pet of the neighborhood. Mrs. Claflin called 
her by her own maiden name, Louisa Elliot, and 
among new scenes and pleasant companions, her 
former situation faded from her memory. 

How natural looked the scenes of childhood to 
the city wife ! but old emotions of happiness had 
gone forever. The birds sang as swectly now as 
formerly, but they brought discord to her ear, 
for their songs reminded her of the long years 
that had intervened since she, too, sang in glee. 
He who had loved her so fondly in years gone by 
still occupied the cottage with his mother, and 
when he met her, it was with the same kind 
smile ; but well she knew that he thought her 
ungrateful in the past. And so the time passed, 
until she returned to her city home, to wear a 
smiling face before those with whom she felt no 
sympathy. 

And now, reader, we will imbibe the spirit of 
the day, and skim along the track of time with 
lightning speed, nor stop till we have reached 
fifteen years beyond the morning that little Het- 
.tie, then about five years old, crouched with her 
naked feet at the stove in the variety store, and 
talked with the little boy in broadcloth. There 
is to be another wedding in the little village 
church now, the tall spire of which points upward 
just the same, but the moss has gathered thicker 
on the roof, and another set of maidens attend the 
bridal. The couple in point of wealth are much 
the samo; the bride has no dowry save her beau- 
ty and noble heart, but the one of her choice has 
enough for both; or if poverty should become 
their lot they can still be happy, for gold is but a 
secondary object with both. The couple we 
speak of are Albert Griswold and Hettie, or 
Louisa as she is now called. Mrs. Claflin’s cot- 
tage has been her home ever since she first 
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breathed the pure air of the country, and as 
years swept by and Albert visited the little 
homestead of his grandmother, his love for the 
beautiful orphan grew more intense, until it end- 
od in a marriage at the village church. Albert’s 
father had not seen his son’s bride since he took 
from her the notes in his office, for when Mrs. 
Griswold saw how prejudiced her husband was 
against the child, she ceased to speak her name, 
and he had never visited his mother-in-law since 
the orphan dwelt with her. As ho grew older, 
he became so much engrossed in business that he 
seldom left the city and cultivated but few friend- 
ships, save such as he could turn to some pecn- 
niary advantage. Mrs. Griswold knew how de- 
votedly her son was attached to the one of his 
choice, and as her own happiness had heen sacri- 
ficed for money, she did not wish his to be wreck- 
ed in the same manner. Knowing that his fa- 
ther would never consent to his becoming the hus- 
band of one who was poor, several weeks passed 
after the bridal in the village church ere Albert 
informed him that another had been added to the 
family. Mr. Griswold’s first inquiry was, “Is 
she rich ?” and when he was answered that she 
had a large fortune in prospect, he made bat 
few more inquiries, only slightly reproving his 
son for his boyish folly in keeping the affair so 
secret. 

When the bride took np her residence in ber 
father in-law’s family, and was introduced to him 
as Mrs. Griswold, he started and turned a litde 
pale, and a few days after he asked his wife if 
she had ever heard what became of Mrs. Vinton’s 
orphan child. . 

“Did you not forbid my mentioning her name 
in your presence? and why should you expect 
me to trace her history farther ?”’ said the wife. 

“True, but I—” he did not finish the sentence, 
but mused for a few moments in silence, and then 
wentout. From this time Mr. Griswold seemed 
more thoughtfnl and less intent on making 
money, and then he told his son that he was be- 
coming tired of so much care, and in fatare Al- 
bert must take more of the responsibility of the 
office. Hettie, from the day of her entrance into 
the wealthy man’s home, seemed to breathe into it 
8 new air of happiness, for it was her study to 
please; perhaps she was more anxious because 
she knew that the truth must some day beknown 
that she was a penniless orphan ere her marriage. 
A year had nearly sped by when Mr. Griswold 
spoke again of Mrs. Vinton’s child. His wife 
mado no immediate reply, and so the husband 
continued : 

“ Alice,” he said, “I have made inquiries con- 
cerning that child, and I can learn nothing save 
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that she was taken away from her miserable home, 
where her mother died, by a lady, to be educated 
and cared for. Now if Albert had not told me 
that Louisa has a mother living, I should think 
that his wife was a child of—of my old friend, 
William Vinton, for she looks very much like 
Mrs. Vinton in former days.” 

“« And was that wretched mother the wife of 
your friend, and you #0 loath to befriend the 
child?” 

“ He was my friend once, Alice; but—but—” 
amd he who throngh long years had worshipped 
gold, seemed now subdued, for white hairs had 
begun to thicken over his brow, and he felt that 
life would not endure forever, and as he neared 
the home prepared for all, remorse was busy at 
his heart and he could not smother its fires any 
longer. Mrs. Griswold, with woman’s quick pen- 
etrhtion, saw that her husband’s heart was soften- 
ed, and taking a seat by his side, said gently : 

“ With the exception of you and I, Louisa has 
No parents save an adopted mother;” and then 
she gradually revealed everything. Commencing 
with her early marriage, she told him how she 
had yearned for tenderness, and how unhappy 

she had been when he made money his idol, to 
the neglect of home and the duties of social life, 
and that she could not bear that Albert’s happi- 
nees should be sacrificed in order that he should 
be united to a wealthy bride; and knowing that 
im every respect, save the lack of money, Louisa 
was one whom he would approve, she had not 
opposed her son’s desire to marry her whom he 
had loved from boyhood up. Mr. Griswold was 
very pale during the recital, and yet he strove to 
be calm; but though he loved his son’s wife, he 
could not give up at once the pride that had lin- 
gered around him for so many years, and now 
the inward struggle caused the pallid featares. 
‘When the wife had done speaking, he arose, and 
for the first time in long years, pressed his lips to 
her cheek, saying: 

“T do not blame you, Alice—God is just ; but 
I cannot talk with you longer now;” and he 
seemed like one who makes a giant effort to ap- 
pear calm when the heart is deeply moved, and 
then he added : “Tell no one of this interview at 
present, and in a few days you shall know more.” 

From this time, the change in Mr. Griswold’s 
manner gradually increased, until his wife ceased 
to regret the fove of former days, the object of 
which had long since settled down in life, the 
partner of one who was contented to share his 
home and once divided heart. Mrs. Claflin was 
sent for by her daughter, to make them a visit, 
and from that time her home was with her daugh- 
ter and her adopted child. After several weeks 
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passed by, Mrs. Griswold learned from her hus- 
band, that in early life, ere his marriage, Wil- 
liam Vinton and he were intimate friends, and 
one evening, at a gaming table, they had played 
for money, when Mr. Vinton being successfal, 
and getting excited by the play, said he would 
stake two thousand dollars, his all, against the 
same amount, with any one in the room. Mr. 
Griswold laid down the sum required and won. 
His friend was penniless. From that time Mr. 
Vinton took the downward road; misfortunes 
crowded thick upon him ; his two children sick- 
ened and died, and in the midst of poverty the 
little Hettie was born. At length, in despair, he 
died a suicide. He had told his wife all, and af- 
ter her husband’s death, she in her poverty, beg- 
ged Mr. Griswold to restore a part of the sum he 
had woa; but he refused, and left her with her 
child to suffer, while he and his young wife lived 
luxuriously on the gains made from such a capi- 
tal. The timid Mrs. Vinton had never sought 
his home, or she might have been more succeas- 
ful; and so she died, as the reader has seen, in 
want; but if the eyes could express it, ahe was 
not devoid of hope that her child would be pro- 
vided for, when she saw the benevolent little boy 
whom Hettie had that morning told her of, stand- 
ing with his mother at her bedside. Although 
Mrs. Vinton had ventured to send for Mr. Gris- 
wold, he went not to the dying one, and years af- 
ter, the scene at the office was remembered only 
as a dream. 

When Mr. Griswold saw that his wife and son 
took an interest in the little Hettie, he strove to 
crush it from the first, for fear that all would be 
come public, and his wife and friends despise him 
for his baseness in retaining the money that left 
his friend a beggar. This was the sole cause of 
his dislike to the orphan; but Mrs. Griswold 
kept her husband’s secret, eo that his son and 
wife thought that his only objection was the lack 
of money on her part, and when this was recon- 
ciled, life glided smoothly with all. 





GO IT WHILE YOU’RE YOUNG. 

“Go it while you're young, for when you 
old you can’t.” Exactly—go it—but not 
misery; go it, but not wine; go it, but not 
after dissipation, folly or vice, for when you get 
old you can’t; and if you do you wont, for you 
will never get old! But go it—go it after your 
business; go it after virtue; go it after that 
pretty girl whom you want to marry ; go it after 
these, for when you get old you can’t, and there 
will be no use either of your going it then, for 
yon will have health, wealth, honor, a good old 
woman and children to bless you, and you can 
take your ease! But until you get old, go it 
after these things.—Philadelphia Courier. 


THE REAPERS, 


BY KRG. BT. ELDREDGE. 

By the margin of s fountain they have lain thelr slokles by, 

They are resting on the greensward with their loaded 
‘wagons nigh; 

‘They're a merry band of reapers, singing through the live- 
long day, 

Their homes are filled with plenty and their barns with 
grein and hay. 

‘Mow they fill their earthen vessels with cold water to the 
brim, 

For they know the cooling beverage will strengthen every 
limb; 

Proud, honest, free and happy, ever singing at thelr toil, 

Telling whilst they resp together how they love to till the 
oll, 


Ihave watched them from my lattice through the Iivelong 
sammer’s day, 

I have seen them coming homeward with thetr loads of 
grain and hay: 

Seen them quaffing fiom the fountain where the water's 
sparkle clear, 

No potson lingers in its depths to fill their hearts with fear. 


See, now they’re coming homeward with a song upon their 
lps: 

“*Oold water, clear cold water, from the fountain bright 
that dripe— 

Cold water, clear cold water, free from every epot or stain, 

It never caused a mother's heart to throb with grief or 
pain.” 

Think of the feeble colonists that knelt en Plymouth's 
soil, 

"Nesth skies that frowned above them, asking God to bless 
their toil; 

Now, merry band of reapers, when the clouds betoken 
rain, 

Can sing and talk together whilst they garner up the grain. 

How I love to watch the reapers when retarning from 
their toll, 

They are strong, athletic youths—nobie sons of Freedom's 


soll; 
Now they're drinking from the fountain, shouting all the 
while with giee, 
“Cold water is our beverage—'tis stainiess, pure and free.” 
nee 


TRUE AND FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY FLORA E. MORTON. 





“Caw you not wait a halfhour and keep 
Eddy quiet, while I make some bread ?” 

“Why, no indeed! Mary, how can you ask 
such a question, when you know they think that 
old Mrs. Howland is just gone?” 

“Well, there are others to render all necessary 
assistance, and besides, I only asked you to help 
me for a short time.” 

“But if everybody said so, who would go?” 

“Let me tell you, Julia, J think it would be 
far more benevolent for you to stay at home this 
morning and assist me, than to spend your time 
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with Mrs. Howland, who has plenty of friends » 
bestow all the attentions required.” 

“You and I do not agree in our ideas of be 
nevolence ;” and Julia, with a curl of her rosy 
lip, departed on her errand of mercy ! 

The two speakers were Mary and Julia Cazi- 
ton, the elder daughters of a respectable farmer 
in one of our New England villages. Ther 
mother had died when they were of the ages of 
twelve and nine, and their father, after five years 
of mourning for the bride of his youth, had mar- 
ried a fair, gentle woman, who felt a tender lore 
and warm interest for the motherless girls. 
Three years of wedded life had bestowed upos 
them two children, Rose—a litle girl of two— 
and Eddy the baby. Mary Carlton, the eldes 
daughter, was a fair, gentle girl, who had inher- 
ited her mother’s amiable, retiring disposition; 
bat Julia was more impulsive and excitable— 
never looking ahead for the consequences of sny 
act. She possessed an inordinate love of admi- 
ration and flattery, and hesitated not to use de 
ception or “ plan,” as she called it, to obtain it 

A young physician had recently come into the 
little village of Melrose, and being handsome, 
agreeable and talented, he very soon became the 
centre of attraction. Smiles wreathed rosy lips, 
and bright eyes sparkled, when young Dr. Vale 
made his appearance in the village circles. The 
gossips, of course, had plenty of occupation, 
and many extra cups of tea were drank in oom 
sequence of his debut ! 

Julia Carlton determined that Aer charms 
should win this “bright, particular star ;” and 
she revolved many schemes in her mind. Bat 
none seemed particularly feasible, until, on one 
bright afternoon in May, a yougg friend dropped 
in to see the sisters. In the course of converss- 
tion, she said : 

“T have understood that Dr. Vale is achureh 
member, and very devoted ; and he said to Mrs. 
Hawthorne, the other day, that Ais wife must 
have the bump of benevolence fully developed. 
So, girls, look out; I fear none of us will be 
good enough for him! But I must go; so 
adiea!” 

Julia sat thoughtfully by the window fora 
short time; then catching up her white sun-bon- 
net, she wended her way to the house of Mrs. 
Howland, a neighbor, who was very low with a 
lingering disease. Kind friends h&d soothed her 
hours of pain, and every attention had been be 
stowed upon her; but this did not prevent Jalis 
Carlton from offering her services to “ watch” 
during the night with her. It excited some sur- 
prise among the older ladies, because of her 

usual giddiness, and some affirmed that she was 
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too inexperienced and volatile to be trusted, but 
finally decided she should remain a part of the 
night with an older lady. She did so; and on 
leaving in the nforning, she encountered Dr. 
Vale at the door, who seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, yet pleased to mect her, and she tripped 
home with a bounding heart. 

Thenceforth her visits were very frequent at 
Mrs. Howland’s, and the unsuspecting old lady 
blessed her for, her apparent benevolence, little 
thinking that a more powerfal motive than the 
pure, Christlike desire of doing good actuated 
her! Thus matters went on for several weeks, 
until the village people began to remerk upon 
Julia Carlton’s wonderful change from such a 
wild, volatile creature, te so benevolent a “sister 
of charity !” 

Some—not very discerning people—thought 
her the embodiment of goodness; but others, 
who had looked deeper into the pages of haman 
character, saw through her cloak of benevolence ; 
and many who had looked behind the home cur- 
tain were woll aware that oftentimes, when she 
was abroad on her errands of charity, her sssis- 
tance was actually needed by her family—for 
their mother was subject to severe attacks of 
headache, and at those times the cares of the 
children and family devolved upon Mary. The 
sisters were co unlike in their temperaments and 
tastes, that but little real affection existed be- 
tween them—though Mary oftentimes endeavored 
to influence her sister to become more gentle and 
mild in her manners. But Julia was wilfal, and 
would not heed her sister’s kind reproofs. For 
several weeks she continued to play her new 
part—visiting the sick and clothing the poor— 
until Dr. Vale began to become interested in 
her, knowing naught of her real character until 
a little circumstance revealed it in some measure 
to him, as every course of deception wilt even- 
tually be exposed. 

On the morning which introdaced oar hereine 
to the readcr, the friends and neighbors of Mrs. 
Howland were called to see her spirit take its 
departure to the spirit land—as was supposed. 
‘Dr. Vale was present, also Julia Carlton. After 
a season of pain and suffering, she seemed to 
revive again; and Dr. Vale, thinking she might 
survive some hours longer, took his departure, 
saying he would call again in a few hours. As 
he was passing the open door of Mr. Carlton’s 
hoase, he heard the sudden scream of a child 
and exclamations of terror and alarm. 

‘Without waiting for an invitation, he stepped 
within the door, and a scene of terror met his 
gaze. Little Rose was standing in the centre of 
the room with her clothes in a light blaze, while 
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Mary was endeavoring to wrap around her.a rug 
which she had snatched from the hearth. But 
the child’s frantic efforts and alarm seemed to 
thwart every effort to extinguish the flames. On 
a low couch lay Mrs. Carlton, who apparently 
had fainted, while Eddy, woke by the tumult and 
frightened, was adding his voice to the general 
confasion. 

Dr. Vale immediately sprang to Mary’s eid, 
and his strong arm soon extinguished the flames. 
It was then ascertamed that she was severely 
burned; and while he applied some soothing 
remedies, Mary performed the double task of 
hushing Eddy’s cries and restoring her mother to 
consciousness. When quiet was in some meas- 
ure restored, Dr. Vale inquired how the accident 
had happened. 

Mary replied that her mother being unable to 
lift her head from the pillow, in consequence of a 
severe headache, the care of the children and the 
household affairs had devolved upon her. She 
had rocked little Eddy to sleep, and laid him 
down beside her mother, who had fallen into an 
uneasy slumber, and leaving Rose busy with her 
playthings, had gone into the kitchen to prepare 
the dinner. She had been thus engaged bat a 
short time, when a loud scream from Rose, fol- 
lowed by one from her mother, caused her to 
hasten into the room, where she fonnd Rose with 
her clothes on fire and Mrs. Carlton vainly en- 
deavoring to extinguish them, but faint and 
weak from pain and illness, and overcome by 
alarm, she fell back upon the couch and fainted. 
At this moment Dr. Vale appeared, and Mary 
again thanked him for his opportane kindness, 
in which her mother joined with earnestness. 

Mary’s sleeves were rolled above the elbow, 
displaying a round, white arm, and upon her 
dress and apron were many mealy marks; and 
her cheek crimsoned at the thonght of the plight 
in which this gentlemanly young M. D. had 
found her. But his agreeable, winning manners 
soon dissipated her embarrassment. After quite 
a long chat, during which Rose had sank into a 
refreshing slumber, the doctor arose, and apolo- 
graing with a smile for detaining Miss Carlton 
from her culinary matters, took his leave, prom- 
ising to call in the evening and look at the 
child’s barns. As he walked away, he won- 
dered why Julia should be absent from home, 
when her assistance scemed so necessary; and 
Mary’s sweet face and gentle, winning manners, 
were continually rising before him. 

In the evening he called again, and Julia was 
present—her face beaming with smiles as he en- 
tered ; and so great an impression did her tender 
caresses lavished upon little Rose, and her seem- 
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ing attention to the wants of the family, make 
upon him, that he resolved to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance more intimately. Accordingly, the 
next day in passing, he thought he woald call 
and inquire for Rose. Going in with the famil- 
iarity of a physician, not pausing toring the bell, 
he accidentally overheard a colloquy between 
Julia and her mother, which amazed him and 
confirmed his previous fears. 

“ Julia, cannot you assist Mary this morning ? 
She has the week's ironing to do, besides baking 
—and I do not feel strong enough to do mach.” 

“0, dear, you are always calling upon me to 
do something about the house, when you know I 
detest housework !” was the reply, in a cross 
and petulant tone. 

The doctor retreated and rang the bell, and 
upon entering, Miss Julia was all smiles and 
kindness; but her charms now appeared to him 
as the glittering colors that sparkle in the san- 
light upon the scaly folds of the serpent. These 
two scenes showed him Julia’s true character— 
for he was a young man of more than ordinary 
discernment—and also made known to him 
Mary’s noble and endearing qualities, her foel- 
ings of true benevolence, which never seeks for 
praise as its reward ! 

The acquaintance of Mary and Dr. Vale ri- 
pened into intimacy, and finally she became his 
wife ; and ever in the home of Harry and Mary 
Vale were found the elements of true piety and 
charity, which “ vaunteth not,” and many bless- 
ings and favors were bestowed upon needy ones, 
of which the world never knew. But the reward 
was within their own hearts—peace of mind and 
& consciousness of doing right! Reader! Go 
thou and do likewise! 





REMARKABLE DREAM. 


A late traveller in France says that there is an 
antiquated air about the celebrated Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, that is very pleasing, and 
that very simplicity, amounting to a fault, has 
something touching in its quaintness. Many of 
the monuments behind the grand altar are of in- 
terest, and some of considerable beauty. There 
is one in the sacristy of particular interest; it 
was erected by the Duchesse d’Harcourt to com- 
memorate the death of her husband and a re- 
markable dream that predicted the event. He 
was ambassador at the court of Vienna while she 
remained in Paris. She dreamod that she saw 
him lying sick and dying in his coffin, and that 
as she rushed forward to rescue him, he leaned 
forward to embrace her, and in this act expired. 
The letter acquainting her with his death inform- 
ed her that it had occurred at the very hour in 
which she had beheld this vision. So extraor- 
dinary a circumstance was commemorated by 
her in a monument where the scene of the dream 
is represented.— Philaddphia Ledger. 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 





Nil Desperandum! though trials and sorrow 
May to our fortune have added their store; 

‘The dark clouds to-day may disperse ere to-morrow, 
And the sunlight of happiness shine evermore. 


Nit desperandem! though all our friends leave us, 
We to ourselves may still remain trae; 
For our Heavenly Father will never deceive us, 
But add to our bleseings each dey something new. 
Nil desperandum ! 0, be not sad-hearted, 
Each in this world has his trouble and care; 
But let our aim be, when earth’s scenes have departed, 
‘That we reach yonder heaven—there’s perfect reet there. 
rere + ____. 
THE BANDIT CHIEF. 





BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


In the little town of Chieti, on the eastern coast 
of Italy, dwelt Carlos Bandettini and his wife 
and daughter Bianca. Bianca was a handsome, 
high-spirited girl, the favorite of all the village. 
Especially was she beloved by Antonio Brindisi 
and Stephano Foscari, the two handsomest 
youths in all the town. At the time my story 
opens, Bianca had declared her preference for 
Antonto, and they were publicly betrothed. 
Stephano was of a fierce, jealous disposition, and 
threatening vengeance, he suddenly left the vil- 
lage. All endeavors to discover his whereabouts 
proved of no avail; but that he had not gone far 
was evident from his occasionally appearing at 
his home, where his mother dwelt alone, with 
many comforts for her, for with all his faults, be 
had been a dutiful eon. Bianca troubled herself 


Very little about his place of retirement, and did 


not allow his threats to alarm her. 

One day, sometime after the disappearance of 
Stephano, as Bianca was walking in the gardea, 
she was startled by a rustling among the vines, 
and upon turning to the spot she saw Stephano 
standing before her. She saluted him very coldly 
and haaghtily, and turned to enter the cottage, 
when Stephano sprang before her and prevented 
her from moving. 

“ Bianca, I have come to make you one more 
appeal, to give you one more chance to avert the 
misfortunes which shall surcly overwhelm you, 
if you continue to resist all my entreaties.” 

“Go, you are tiresome,” calmly and coldly 
spoke Bianca. 

“ Bianca, hear me! J love you far better than 
the coward to—~” 

“You only are the coward, trying to wina 
love with threats,” angrily retorted Bianca. 
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“Beware! Itell you I love you, and you 
only spurn me. Ihave pleaded enough. Know 
then, proud girl, that I have joined the bandits, 
and your father’s property shall be destroyed, 
himself taken captive, and only your consent to 
begome my wife, shall free him from a lingering, 
painful death. What do you say now, Bianca ?” 
he asked, mockingly. 

“Nothing. I will never marry you; I will 
die sooner,” and maintaining the same calm, 
cold exterior, though her heart throbbed wildly, 
Bianca brushed hastily past her tormentor, and 
entered the cottage, and upon reaching her 
chamber, she threw herself upon her knees before 


her crucifix, praying with white and trembling | 


lips the Virgin Mary to save her family from the 
impending trouble. Rising, she by a violent 
effort controlled her feelings, and returned to the 
sitting-room where her mother eat spinning. All 
the rest of the day a shadow hung over Bianca ; 
every noise made her start painfully, and when 
the hour for her father to retarn home came and 
past, and still he lingered, she snatched up her 
hat and set out to meet him across the fields. She 
had not gone far, when she met a body of peas- 
ants bearing a litter. Antonio: Brindisi was in 
front, and immediately upon seeing Bianca, he 
sprang forward, and seizing her hand, endeavor- 
ed tenderly to lead her back ; but Bianca resisted 
steadily, and suddenly by a little impetzous mo- 
tion, drew her hand from Antonio, and stepping 
to the side of the litter, she raised the cloth which 
covered the body and saw the features of her 
father. One dreadful shriek, and she sank sense- 
less in her lover’s arms. Slowly she recovered, 
and the peasants bore their sad load into tite 
little cottage. Bianca’s father had fallen from 
a high rock, strack upon his head, and died in- 
stantly, without a groan. §o said the kind 
peasants; but upon going to her room Bianca 
saw a folded paper upon the window-sill, which 
she opened, and read as follows : 

“A push for Bianca, I said, and the old man 
fell headlong over the rocks. Do you not falter 
now ?” 

A week later, and Bianca again felt the ven- 
geance of her tormentor, for Antonio Brindisi 
her betrothed was missing, and no clue could be 
obtained as to his place of confinement, although 
every search was made. Another note lay upon 
the window-sill in Bianca’s little room. 

“Two gone, dear to Bianca’s heart. 
repent ?” 

This note was shown to all in the village, to- 
gether with the other, bat so close did the rob- 
bers keep themselves, that though search was 
continued night and day, no trace of their hiding- 


Will she 
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place could be discovered. Bianca fora time 
seemed prostrated by her trouble, but her youth 
and health enabled her to recover, and a few 
months after the death of her father, her mother 
and herself left the village and went to Rome, 
where through the influence of her friends, she 
was enabled to study, and become an actress, 
and in a short time a very successful one. At 
the end of fouryears, when she was about twenty- 
three, she was seized with a longing to return to 
her native village, and she didso. When Bianca 
arrived at Chieti, she found there had been es- 
tablished a small theatre, at which she agreed to 
act for a few nights. The villagers were in 
ecstacies, The day before her intended appear- 
ance, to her infinite horror, Stephano, grown 
older, and more wicked-looking, intruded him- 
self upon her. Bianca was alone in the house, 
and, her heart sank within her when he hegan 
to plead his suit. 

“ You have come back to the village a lonely, 
sad woman, and may, perhaps, be willing to look 
with more favor upon the suit of one who hes 
worn your image in his heart for long years. I 
am powerful and rich. What will be your an- 
swer now, when I again ask you to be mine?” 

« My answer,” said Bianca, slowly, “is that I 
despise you, and it is with greater loathing and 
hate than ever, that I look upon you. You are 
powerless now to do me any more harm.” 

“Fair lady,” said Stephano, with a sneer, 
“Tam not as powerless as you think for; I can 
again make your proud heart quiver, and per 
haps falter. Listen: Antonio Brindisi is not 
dead as you have supposed him to be, but is im- 
prisoned in a cave, which I alone can enter—and 
though kept from starving, he is ill-treated, and 
hard-worked. Say that you will be mine, and 
he shall be set free, given gold enough to last 
him his whole life.” 

“Villain ! robber!” exclaimed Bianca. “ Life 
and freedom to Antonio, purchased at such a price 
would be only curses, no boons. He can only 
die and I follow him. No, I will live to bring 
your head to its proper place, the block. Be- 
ware! for no matter how close you keep yourself, 
my eyes shall find out your hiding-place, and 
my voice seal your just doom.” 

With a low, mocking langh, Stephano sprang 
from the room, and Bianca sank almost sense- 
lesa upon the floor. 

The eventful evening arrived, and the theatre 
was crowded to overflowing; many anxious to 
see their playmate and friend in her new life, and 
all eager to see the popular Bandettini. The 
play was far below eny one of Bianca’s accus- 
tomed pieces, being a simple comedy, suited to 
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the capacity of the actors. The first scene was 
of scarcely any note, being merely an interview 
between Bianca and her lover. In scene second, 
the heroine is proceeding to the church to be 
married, accompanied by the girls of the village, 
as a train of honor, when they are surprised and 
seized by a band of robbers, the chief of whom is 
enamored of the young peasant girl. The cur- 
tain rose, and Bianca in bridal dress, followed 
by about a dozen young girls in holiday attire, 
entered at the back of the stage, singing the bridal 
chant. Suddenly a shriek is heard, and the ban- 
dits rash upon them. The bride rushes wildly 
across the stage, pale and shrieking—the bandit 
chief seizes her, and she swoons. The applause 
was tremendous, so well had Bianca acted her 
part, and many silly girls drew closer to each 
other and whispered—“‘only think, ifit was trae?” 
A moment, and the bride slowly opens her eyes, 
and partly raises herself, and the house comes 
down in another ronnd of applause. Slowly 
raising herself, and looking wildly around, she 
makes a sudden bound forward, and reaches the 
foot-lights, where sinking on her knees, and 
stretching out her hands to the audience, she ex- 
claims in low, thrilling tones: 

“Dear friends, this is no acting, the bandits 
are upon us! Look around, they are in your 
very midst.” 

The people turn, and behold! every door and 
window is guarded by # couple of ferocious-look- 
ing fellows, armed to the teeth. Blank horror 
filled the minds of the simple villagers, who al- 
ways held the robbers in abject fear, and now the 
horrible strangeness of their situation keeps 
them sitting motionless with pale lips and cheeks. 
As Bianca gave the people the dreadfal informa- 
tion, Stephano, tho leader of the band, came for- 
ward from the back of the stage, and seizing 
Bianca radely by the shoulder, dragged her upon 
her fect, exclaiming : 

“By Jove! youshallgoon! Myselfandcom- 
panions are interested in the play and wish to 
see the end. It is none of your business whether 
you pley to real or actual robbers. Go on.” 

With a proud gesture, Bianca shook off the 
robber’s hand and resumed her part, which was 
a pleading for the release of horself and com- 

panions. The spectators sat in dumb, helpless 
silence, watching with fascinated eyes the pro- 
gress of the play, now rendered too real by the 
presence of the bandits. Clear, calm and thrill- 
ing, rose Bianca’s voice as she pleaded earnestly 
to have her companions if not herself spared. 
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his train come to the rescue, and ranging them- 
selves in order, presenting arms they fired, and 
twelve robbers fell dead. With an oath and 
shout of dismay, Stephano sprang forward, but 
quick as thought Bianca seized a carbine belong- 
ing to a dead robber, and retreating to the back 
of the stage, exclaimed : 

“Blank cartridges for stage robbers, bullets 
for real ones. Advance one step, Stephano, and 
I will fire.” 

Then turning to the people, she called upon 
them to help seize the robber, and he was soon 
bound, for the people needed only some feartess 
voice to arouse them from their stupor, and 
make them act. 

Stephano was tried and convicted, and his 
head chopped off; but not before he had dis 
closed the place of Antonio’s confincment, and 
the place for the bandits’ rendezvous, which was 
in a large cave but a short distance from the vil- 
lage, the existence of which was never suspected, 
and which was found filled with booty. Anto- 
nio was released, and with undiminished affee- 
tion was received by Bianca, and but few days 
elapsed before their nuptials were celebrated with 
great rejoicing. The little village of Chieti still 
is in existence ; though it has increased in size 
and population and changed many of its customs, 
still the name of Bianca Bandettini and the Ban- 
dit Chief, is unforgotten. 





EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 


A new and surprising phenomenon in magnet- 
ism has just appeared fs Paris, baffling every st- 
tempt at explanation. A young man by name 
Alexis Baumann, is discovered to & pow- 
er of fascination in the visual organ, so powerfal 
that it attracts towards him every object on which. 
he fixes his gaze. Every savant in Paris has 
been occupied with this wonderful peculiarity, and 
hundreds of experiments have been tried; bat 
not once has the power of young Baumann been 
found at fault. Phe object upon which the ex- 
periment is tried being placed at a distance of 
about four feet, Baumann fixes his gaze steadfastly 
upon it, and preeently the object, of whatever 
nature it may be, after quivering slightly fora 
minute or two, makes a sudden spring exactly 
towards his heart! This experiment has been 
tried many times a day for the last week, and has 
never failed. Sev of the great m: i 
doctors have undertaken to prove the cause of this 
extraordinary gift, and we look forward w a 
bloodless battle between them and the Academie 
des Sciences npon the subject.— Yorkshire (Eng- 
land) Télegraph. 

—————+ ee + _____ 
Many a true heart that would have come back 


like a dove to the ark, after its first transgression, 





Not the most eager, attentive listener could per- 
ceive the slightest faltering of voice or eye. 
While she was still pleading, the bridegroom and 


has been frightened beyond recall by the angry 
look and menace, the ‘aunt, the savage chanty 
of the unforgiving spirit. 
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THOU ART FALSE. 
BY EUNICE DEON. 


Go, go! thou art false, and no more thy name 
Shall sully these lips of mine; 

For broken now is love’s flowery chain 
‘That bound my heart to thine. 


Go, go! I had dreamed thee pure and true 
As aught of this earth could be; 

I thought that thy heart no falsehood knew— 
‘That thy rows were bat pledged to me. 


"Twas a blissful dream, but quickly past; 
And I have awoke once more, 

‘To find that my faith in man has gone— 
‘That youth's sweet trust is o’er- 


©, Httle dreamed I, when side by side 
‘We roamed through the shaded gin, 

‘That the time was near when this heart would seorn 
The idol it worshipped then! 


T see « stain on this sheet as I write; 
It ls caused by no tear of mine; 

For know there is one too proud to weep 
For « worthless heart like thine. 





BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





Trexte Lercrorr, as he stood upon his 
vessel’s quarter-deck, the clear breeze lifting the 
locks from his forehead, 2s 8 playful hand might 
fondle with the ringlets of a child, and his bright 
black eyes scanning the surrounding horizon, 
looked, standing there, “every inch a king !”— 
not of the pent-up and confined land, but of the 
merry, free and dashing ocean—of the sky- 
bounded, heaving mass of waters, rolling in all 
their grandeur at his feet—his kingly throne the 
white deck of his proud vessel, and his o’er- 
shadowing canopy the fleecy clouds floating 
above him in the blue summer sky. 

Pleasant thoughts of home were passing 
through Trente Leycroff’s mind, and home 
pictures and home anticipations were chasing 
one another through his brain, as he leaned over 
the vessel’s side, a thousand miles away from the 
subject of his dreams. The last letter from his 
young wife told him news that sent a thrill 
throngh his heart, until now unknown before. 
He was a father! The handwriting was trem- 
ulous from recent illness, but the news it had to 
communicate had bestowed a strength that de- 
fied a longer delay. And in the lowermost cor- 
ner of the sheet there was a shapeless, indistinct 
mark made with the pen’s point. Guided by the 
mother’s hand, this had been—the baby’s mark! 
And as he gazed upon the faint evidence of the 
existence of his baby boy, Trente Leycroff let 
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falla gentle tear upon it—a tear that manhood 
could not blash to have recorded upon the tablet 
of his life’s past actions. 

Every dash of the waves against the side tells 
him that he is nearer still to home; every pass- 
ing weed floating out upon the waves he watches, 
until it is lost to his view. There, from the re- 
ceeses of his thoughts he has builded the form of 
the well-remembered homestead, and slowly it 
rises as from the waves and stands there before 
him, ready to be peopled from the same airy 
realms that called it into existence. 

It is morning. They are all there—his gray- 
haired father and mother, the former seated be- 
fore the open Bible reading aloud the accustomed 
lesson of the day, while his mother is reverently 
leaning her head upon her. hand, on the opposite 
side of the table; his wife, quieting the child 
upon her knee, who is laughing gleefully at the 
bright morning sunshine beaming in through the 
window ; and the two or three servants of the 
family listening quietly to the voice of the old 
man, as he asks a blessing on the labors and oc- 
cupations of the coming day. He hears his own 
name mentioned in a supplication for his safety, 
and notes the tear that rolls down his wife’s 
cheek, and drops upon'the laughing brow of his 
infant boy as she listens, 

It is night. They are seated around the 
pleasant fireside. The old man smokes his usual 
pipe before going to rest, and the partner of his 
life’s pilgrimage sits silently knitting, and think- 
ing of her boy far out upon the sea. The baby 
is lying in the cradle, and the voice of his wife 
softly hamming over one of his own favorite 
ballads is heard, trying to lull the infant to its 
slambers.. The pictures of his fancy are right 
pleasant as he thus builds them from the store- 
houses of his wandering thoughts. A voice at 
his side scatters them forever to the air, and the 
clond-built visions don again their fleecy wings 
and float away to their enchanted realms. 

“Mr, Leycroff, there’s a leak in the hold, and 
it’s gaining on us so rapidly that I’m afraid we 
cannot stop it!”” 

He turned towards the carpenter, who had 
thus spoken to him in a quick, hoarse whisper, 
and there arose # sickness at his heart as the 
dreadfal news reached his ear thus suddenly. 
But this was not a time for thought, but action ; 
and so he instantly descended into the hold to 
see the extent of the damage. It was even so. 
The hold was then quarter full of water, and the 
legk was gaining rapidly, and so situated 
amongst the heaviest of the cargo, that ap- 
proach was difficult, and the repairing of the 
damage next to an impossibility. A heavy gale, 
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through which the ship had passed the day pre- 
vious, was evidently the cause of the injury until 
within « short time previous totally undreamed 
of by all on board. 

The pumps, then, were their only hope, and 
the order was instantly given that they might be 
manned and set to work, to try to keep her 
afloat. Stout hearts and ready hands were 
there, and soon every nerve was being strained 
in the efforts for safety. But the good ship was 
doomed, and slowly but surely she sank still 
deeper in the bosom of the vast encircling flood. 

The water now rushed in in a perfect torrent, 
and as it gained each moment new impetus, the 
injury became still greater, and it tore its way 
through the stout barrier of wood and iron as 
though it had been but paper. Men ran about: 
in haste, collecting such necessaries as would be 
needed in the boats, which were being launched. 
In the storm of yesterday two of the boats had 
been lost, and grave doubts arose in Trente 
Leycroff’s mind as to whether the remainder 
would suffice for their safety. As calm as 
though each instant were not bringing them 
closer to the grasp of destruction, he stood and 
issued his quick, stern orders. A hundred souls 
depended upon him now, and in the hour of 
trial they should not find they trusted in vain. 
The sharp report of the minute-gun echoed afar 
over the sea, and above the sound came the clear 
ringing voice of the young captain. The smoke, 
obscured the sight, but his quick eye saw every- 
thing, and his thoughtful mind suggested every- 
thing of comfort that might alleviate the suffer- 
ings probably in store for those who soon would 
be toased about upon the trackless waste of wa- 
ters. And atill amidst it all, the good ship 
slowly but surely sank still deeper in the bosom 
of the vast encircling flood. 

The hardy sailors, taking a pattern from their 
calm commander, worked away in quick but si- 
Ient obedience to his orders, and one by one the 
beats were filled and slowly left the side of the 
doomed vessel. The sky was cloudless, and the 
sun shone down in a flood of pleasant light ; and 
from the steady and unruffled manner in which 
the orders were executed, one could not, but for 
a glance at their faces, guess that the sailors 
were occupied in other than their usual avoca- 
tions. But there was written whole volumes of 
manly fortitude and courage, in the knit brows, 
set teeth, and bloodless hue of their counte- 
nances, and it was plainly to be seen that the 
race of heroes had not yet quite departed, nor 
was true courage laid forever to rest in the grave 
of the long-gone past. 

O, God! the boats were now nearly fall, and 
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there yet remained some eight or ten kuman be- 
ings on board of the sinking ship! Some of 
them were women, and their shricks deafened 
the sound of the booming gun, beside which the 
young captain himself stood, firing it as quickly 
as it could be loaded. The clanging of the ship's 
bell added to the horrid din of that agonizing 
moment, and the hand of mercy seemed withheld 
at the moment from the ill-fated beings upon the 
wreck. The sun atill shone down, and saw the 
good ship as it slowly but surely sank deoper in 
the bosom of the vast encircling flood. 

“ There is but room for just one more!” 

Trente Leycroff heard the voico from the 
boat, and as he wiped the cold sweat from his 
brow, looked for a moment round him, A 
young boy stood by his side and looked up into 
his face. Not a muscle of the boy’s face quiv- 
ered, as he pointed towards the boat, and said: 

“ Captain Leycroff, when you see my father, 
tell him that I died like a man, and that we shall 
meet again in another world !” 

He knew the boy now; he had been sent out a 
aclerk in @ foreign mercantile house, and wat 
now on a visit to his only parent—his father. 
‘The father had not seen him for three long years, 
and he pictured with the quickness of lightning 
the fond and hopeful expectation of that man to 
embrace his boy again. To his own home his 
thoughts reverted, and the instinct of life was 
strong within him. His wife—father—mothe— 
should he? No! They would not be altogether 
desolate ; they would have each other still, while 
this boy’s father would have lost his alJ! He 
seized him in his arms, and in an instant he was 
in s place of safety. The sacrifice was made— 
the rest was in the hands of God! 

Again the loud boom of the minutegua 
echoed far and wide over the deep—the shrieks 
and piercing cries of the surviviag womel 
mingled again with the sound, and again the 
harried clanging of the bell filled his ears. Some 
of those who remained had sunk down senseless 
on the deck, and one or two had cast 
headlong into the sea, and now floated away 
upon the frail support of a spar, trusting them- 
selves to their fate. The rats sprang affrighted 
from their hiding-places down in the cabins and 
hold, and mingled with the haman beings on the 
deck. The edge of the vessel almost tonched 
the surface of the water, and the eyes of those in 
the boats were fixed in horror upon the doomed 
vessel as she slowly sank, before their ey 
They saw the heroic young man as he stood st 
his post loading and firing the gun, and prayes 
went up from their hearts that Heaven in i 
mercy might spare him yet. 
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The sun looked down to take one glance of | time fixed, * remains obstinately wide awake. 


farewell as the good ship heaved heavily, tarned 
over to one side, and then—sank forever from 
its sight, down, deep down in the bosom of the 
vast encircliag food. 

They pylied hastily away from that foarfal 
sight, and the clouds of night soon settled over 
the scene of the drama they had witnessed. 
God’s merey on the souls of those who had per- 
ished thus fearfally in the bright light of day, 
and in the face of the smiling and unclouded 
heavens ! 

And now, 2 thousand miles away to the home 
of Trente Leycroff! Tho dreadfel news has 
veached them, and that once so happy household 
is steeped in all the deep blackness of despa 
amdagony. Some time has elapsed, and to out- 
ward appearing the usual routine of every-day 
duty has once more resumed its sway. But the 
sickening grief within the heart is seen, whea, as 
of old, the gray-haired man sits with the holy 
book before him, and reads aloud the usual les- 
sonof the day. Perchance he reads of the lost 
Absalom ; and, as the agonizing cry of the be- 
reayed father trembles upon his lips, his thoughts 
are with his own drowned boy, and the wordsare 
blurred before his eyes, while a choking im his 
throat stifles his further utterance. *Tis seen 
when the aged mother, engaged in some house- 


hold duty, meets with some simple article once | 


owned by the lost one; and the fresh tears that 
arise, and the care with which the inanimate 
tmemeate is laid away and treasured up, are the 
proofs that grief is not deed yet within the heart. 
And it is also seen, as Agnes Leycroff sits by 


the hour and gases on her baby’s face, to read | 


there some traces of its dead parent, and clasps 
it closer still to her heart, as the image is prefig- 
ared before her in its eyes, and on its baby dips 
ead brow. 

The shadows of evening have descended apoa 
the country, and as the night descends, the 
weather gives indications of becoming stermy 
and tempestuous. The wind rushes dismally 
through the old trees of the erchard, and the 
very foundations of the stout old homestead 
quiver and shake in the fierce blasts of the rising 
wind. The servants have gone ¢o bed, and the 
family are seated in silence by the fire listening 
to the wild voice in the hurricane raging with- 
out. Thechild has been placed in its cradle by 
the hands of Agnes, but whethorét is the noise 
without that prevents ite sinking to stumber, or 
whether its mind is too intently fixed upon the 
philosopbical nature and origin of a selar lamp 
ou which its wakefal eyes here been for somo 


Mr. Leycroff broke the silemce. 

“A fearful night, this, for the poor souls 
tossed about on the raging sen!” 

“My thoughts were wandering ia the same 
sad direction, remarked his wife, stopping to take 
off her spectacles and wipe the moistare from 
them that had gathered there. She paused as 
she did so and inclined her ear to listen. 

“ What is it, my dear” asked her hasband. 

“TI fancied I heard the tread of a horse. It 
must have been my faucy, for no-one would ven- 
tare out on a night like eis.” 

“The cracking of some bough in the wind, no 
doubt,” said the old man; and they: ceased to 
regard it. : 

The sabject of disasters and daxigers on the 
sen appeared to have some fascination te old 
Mr. Leycroff, for he revarned to it. 

“How maay sach nights-as these oar poor boy 
must have seen ypen the bosom of the ocean ! 
To think of a night like this, called suddenly 
from a peaceful slumber, arid moet likely dreams 
of those se leved at heme—springing upon deck 
and finding the masts swaying to and fro like 
Tushes in the summer breexe—the rain desvemd- 
ing in foods upon the deck, aad the vivid light- 
ning flashing in the faces of the mom as they lay 
out upea the yards, and struggle madly with the 
flapping camtvass {” 

‘Theeld indy shook ter head and sighed, as 
she pictured the thoughts of her hasbend within 
her own mind. Again sho warned ber heed to- 
heard the sharp berk ef their watchdog. It 
seemed te sink into a whine, and then was ailent 
again. The old man went on, thongh Agnes 
could have wished he might have chosen some 
sebject lees painfal to her mind. 

“Te hear the crashing thunder, as it descends 
from heaven's vault and echoes through the vast 
expanse of air, over the surface of the boiling 
waves! To listen to the groaning end straining 
of the timbers, as the vessel phanges heavily 
through the dashing billows! Bat’—the old 
man leeked up as he speke--“I forgot! I for- 
get! Z was following the stream of my thoughts, 
forgetting, my poor chiki, that I was recalling 
painful images: before you. Forgive me—I 
would not: add one ammevgseary pang to. the: 
grief you bear.” 

“ How fanciéad I ein to-night!” said Mre. Ley- 
croff. “I keep listening end thidking I hear all 
sorts of sounds! I suppose it ts nervousness. I 
was almost eertain I heard a step outside in the 
ball. I nrest get rid of such fimcies, or I. shall 
lay awake all night!” 
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Was there a step in the hali? There could 
not have been. It was the quick closing to of 
some open door, caught by the wind as it rolled 
along the passages—nothing more! The baby 
lay in the cradle giving its undivided attention 
now to the ceiling, and watching with interest the 
play of the firelight upon it. No sleep about it 
as yet! 

“Well,” said Mr. Leycroff, ‘it must be get- 
ting late; we have been sitting here busy with 
our thonghts and have not noticed the passing 
of the time. I will just take a puff or two at 
my pipe and then will go to bed.” He lit it as 
he spoke. 

The wind howled without, and a fierce gust 
swept down the chimney, causing the dying 
wood-fire.to blaze up all at once and afford new 
entertainment for the eyes of the child. It 
sounded outside in the hall, and seemed to rattle 
the handle of the door as it passed on its way. 

Mr. Leycroff finished his pipe and laid it 
away upon the shelf, and then sat for a moment 
gazing into the fire. Another blast swept around 
the house, and Mrs, Leycroff shuddered as she 
murmured forth : 

“Heaven be with those now tossed about 
upon the dreadful sea, and shield them from the 
fury of the raging tempest I” 

« Amen!” 

The handle of the door had softly turned, and 
the door opening, gave admittance to the form of 
a man encircled in a cloak. It was his voice that 
had spoken in solemn, deliberative tone, and as 
he placed his foot over the threshold and stood 
within the room, the same word dropped from 
his lips. 

« Amen, mother! smen !”” 

A shriek that echoed through the room, through 
the passage, from the top to the bottom of the 
house, went up from the lips of Agnes Ley- 
croff, as she made a tottering step forward and 
then fell senseless and motionless in the out- 
stretched arms of Trente Leycroff! 

He had been saved by clinging, as the ship 
went down, to a floating spar, had tossed about 
upon the waves for nearly two days, and had 
then been picked up by a passing vessel in an 
exhausted condition, and carried on to her des- 
tination. His iron cénstitation bore him through 
asevere illness in safety, and upon his conva- 
lescence, he was brought safely back home again. 
Despite the fierceness of the storm raging, he 
had mounted a horse, and as fast as the animal 
could dash over the road between the place of 
his disembarkation and his home, he had tray- 
elled in the face of the lightning, the fierce blasts 
and the dashing rain. 
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They did not go to bed that night until long 
after the day began to show its light, chasing 
away the clouds of the tempest that raged above 
the homestead on the night before. There was 
not a great deal said, but they sat in a loving 
circle, and gazed in one another's faces, while 
Trente ever and anon pressed his wife closer to 
his heart, and then stooped down and fondly 
kissed the child as it lay in its cradle at his feet. 
That youthfal individual found his attention 
continually distracted from his contemplation of 
the firelight on the ceiling, and by daylight had 
not apparently arrived at any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the subject of his thoughts. What 
occupied his mind does not satisfactorily appear, 
as he preserved a complete and dignified silence 
upon the matter. 

He did not know till long years after how near 
he had once been to fatherless; and the story 
was told him by the old man one night, as he sat 
and smoked his pipe by the side of the old fa- 
miliar wood-fire. It still danced upon the ceil- 
ing, as it had been wont to do when he lay in 
the cradle, now standing in the corner, and fixed 
his baby thoughts upon its bright reflections, 
glowing merrily there above his head, when the 
shadows of night had fallen upon the earth, and 
the voices of the wind were heard without, sigh- 
ing among the orchard trees. 





SUICIDES IN FRANCE. 

The suicides have been very numerous in 
Paris since the warm weather commenced. One 
old gentleman, who had heretofore made no lees 
than six attempts upon his own life, at last suc- 
ceeded in hanging himself one day, recently. 
His wife had for a past employed a man 
servant, whose only business was to keep acon- 
stant watch upon her husband, and prevent him 
from making away with himself. But he got 
away from the servant, and did the job immedi- 
ately. The wife comes into a handsome prop- 
erty, atid we wonder that she should have go lo: 
troubled herself about this old fool, who want 
to leave her at ease. The disinterestedness of 
some women is astonishing. Not less than six 
people in Paris killed themselves on one day. 

me hung themselves, some blew out their 
brains, one jumped off a 
took « leap from'e brid . These cowardly fel- 
lows are better out of the world than in it. 
Apropos of suicides—an old oak tree in the 
Bois de Boulogne, long famous for the suicides 
which have been committed by persons hanging 
themselves to its stout old limbs, has just beea 
cut down, in order to make way for some im- 
provements. Lately, two young men, each about 
twenty-five years of age, hanged themselves to 
this tree. Their emulators must now hunt 
another location for the transaction of 
“stepping-out” business.—Daily Bee. 
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A wife full of truth, innocence and love is the 
prettiest flowera man can wear next to his heart. 


MY CITY FLIRTATION. 


LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY. 


BY CLARABEL ASHTON. 








‘Thou of the peerless form and flashing eye, 
With snowy neck and rounded limb; 

Bright as yon stars that gem the asure sky, 
‘When evening pours her vesper hymn. 


Fair as the showers of clear white diamond dew 
Night scatters from her radiant wing, ‘ 
Floating like rosy light befgre my view; 
Or like the first glad flower of spring. 


Brightening my dull and weary pathway here, 
‘Like some pure beam from upper heaven: 

Darting its purple ray all calm and clear, 
Just where the storm-cloud has been riven. 


Lowly my spirit bends before the shrine 
Tn which an angel is concealed— 

Bat half, for brightly all those beauties shine 
By which the angel is revealed. 


Lady, they say that thou art vain as falr— 
I heed them not—I cannot heed; 

Meekly I see thee bend thy head in prayer: 
God bless thee, dear one, in thy need! 


Beauty so rich and rare, thou radiant girl, 
‘Will bring dark envy round thy gentle lot; 
Fashion with fraudful art end dissying whirl, 
May make thee vain and false, if thou art not. 


Darkness and tempest clouds enshroud the bright, 
Their life ie strown with many an evil snare: 
Golden and gladsome beams are quenched in night: 
Then, lady, bend thou low in humble prayer. 
$+ + 


MY CITY FLIRTATION. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tar was a day in my life which I can never 
forget, if I live to a hundred years. It was the 
day on which I was sixteen years old. It 
seemed to me that the fullness of time had 
come. All past things were merged into that 
one dear, delightful era of girlhood. It was, 
indeed, the “age when time goes swiftly by, 
with diamonds in his glass.” I had looked for- 
ward to this era during the whole previous year, 
and on the morning that completed the magic 
circle of sixteen years, I was a perfectly happy 
and contented being. My first ball! what an 
event was that! The first play I witnessed, 
which, by the way, was Douglas; my first visit 
to the great city, on my own responsibility, 
unaccompanied by friends to take care of me, 
all happened this year. The wings of freedom 
were very pleasant possessions, and the only 
wonder was, that I did not fly off with them 
altogether. 

The secret lay here. I had a lover, to whom 
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I had been solemnly engaged from the hour in 
which I had attained the venerable age of fifteen. 
In my womanly appreciation of his wonderful 
dignity, —for he was nineteen years old, and a 
grave youth too, —I tried to sober down the flow 
of animal spirits which my happy childhood 
had indalged; and at sixteen I was really as 
mature as at twenty-five. Relying on my dis- 
cretion, my father proposed that I should visit 
his brother, a wealthy merchant in Boston, who 
repeatedly solicited him to allow me to pase the 
winter at his house. My mother looked thought- 
fal, and he noticed it. 

“T would not object to it, my dear,” said he. 
“‘ Mary must see life as it is, sometime, and per- 
haps now is the time.” 

“Bat will she come back to an ordinary 
home and simple pleasures, when she has passed. 
awinter in excitement and gayety?” she asked; 
“will she come down to our humble sphere, 
after revelling in luxury for months? I fear, 
greatly, that we shall err, by placing her under 
sach temptations. Mary fs already fond of 
novelty, and she has taste, I know, to appreciate 
art. In your brother's family, she will have all 
this gratified. She is contented now, with the 
attentions of Albert Warner, because, as yet, 
she knows no one superior to him. How will it 
be when she has seen the elegant and distin- 
guished men who are so often at your brother’s 
table, and who, of course, must feel bound to 
bestow a little passing attention on his niece?” 

“Now, Serena,” said my father, “you do 
place the visit of a child to her uncle’s house in 
a very important light. I do not see it thas, at 
all.” 

“Trae,” she answered, “it is precisely be- 
eause you are not a mother, that you do not see 
it.” 

I was an involuntary listener to these words; 
bat they had an effect upon my mind that re- 
mained during the whole of that eventful visit. 

I arrived at my uncle’s house a few days be- 
fore the New England Thanksgiving, when the 
season of amusement was beginning; and, 
thanks to my kind relations, I enjoyed the best 
of them. Everything which « kind and genu- 
ine politeness could suggest, was done to make 
my first season in town pass pleasantly. 

My aunt was a fashionable woman, but she 
was judicious, kind, and sincere. She loved 
the splendors of life, but she did not sacrifice 
mind to them. She had a taste for the beautiful, 
and, somehow, she had the faculty of blending 
it with everything belonging to her. Even my 
sallow face and awkward figure received a new 
and startling alteration, ander her direction. 
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As I gased at myself in the ample glass in my 
Gressing-room, three weeks after I arrived, I 
should hardly have recognized the elegant figure 
which it reflected, for that which had appeared a 
short time before at the Glenville ball. I was 
surprised at the effect which the dress-maker and 
hair-dresser had produced ; and I confess that I 
secretly admired myself on that evening. I was 
dressed for a party, and I believed earnestly that 
I should make a sensation there. I forgot that 
there would be thoee present to whose perfect and 
complete beauty, as well as to their supertor at- 
tractions of manner, mine would be as the moth 
to the butterfly. However, I enjoyed it, and was 
quite satisfied with the attentions which, as Mr. 
Goodwin’s niece, I received. My uncle had no 
daughters, and, possibly, there were some young 
men there who would have littl objections to 
me, if they thought I shonld ever inherit his 
Property. 

The thought of Albert Warner kept my heart 
from any entanglement ; and I had not yet be- 
come surfeited with pleasure, —so that I cared 
Hittle for the conquests of which others were 80 
constantly boasting. It was enough for me to 
know that, wherever I appeared, I could com- 
mand a certain degree of attention, and I asked 
no more. I did not stop to think whether the 
elegant beings around me‘had hearts or not 

This could not last long, however, and my 
serenity was disturbed at the first cloud. By 
my aunt’s desire, I had written to Albert to come 
up fora week. He accepted her invitation, and 
I was glad and heppy when he came. Happi- 
ness sparkled in his eyes, and made him look 
positively handsome. I went out to walk with 
him soon after tea, and my owr happiness was 
complete. We returned home to find a party of 
our most fashionable friends, who had dropped 
‘in, one after another, to chat about the entertain- 
ment of the previous evening. And now came 
my trial. I had ever thought that Albert looked 
and appeared like a gentleman. I know now 
that he did; but at that time, I was jealously 
sensitive to anything which marked him as dif- 
fering from the people around us; and my eyes 
watched every glance and movement in the 
Toom, when he was presented to the company by 
my uncle. I saw the sarcastic look of Russel} 
Stedman, as he advanced to shake hands with 
Albert. I noticed the side-long glance which ho 
gave to Louiss Graves, who, in turn, smiled 
back with an expression just like his own. My 
cheek burned with anger; and yet, I was worse 
than they, for I felt ashamed of his appearance, 
since it could excite their mirth. 

Later in the evening, I was proud to find that, 
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on: several subjects that were started by my 
uncle, Albert conversed with a freedom and pro- 
priety far above any in the room, and with an 
evident understanding of all their bearings. But 
this exultation was sadly taken dows, when 
Stedman asked him some questions relative to a 
subject of etiquette, and he failed to answer him 
satisfactorily. 

Albest did not stay a week. He was evidently 
pained and annoyed by my devotion to fashion 
and style, and disturbed and angry with the im- 
pertinence of Russell Stedman, who, for the 
passing amusement of the hour, oy perhaps pur- 
posely, te vex the “country youth,” as he called 
Albert, had begun to load me with a series of 
unwelcome attentions. Albert saw all this with 
& jealous eye, and his sensitive nature could not 
patiently endure it. What wonder, when he saw 
that I was not satisfied with his personal ap- 
pearance, and that I took every opportanity of 
praising the superior fashion of our other guests, 
their air, manner, dress, and all the thousand 
little nothings which attract empty minds. 0, 
it was too true of me, what my mother had said, 
that this season in town would unfit me for my 
sphere. 

I was becoming selfish, haughty, arrogant. 
I had unconsctously adopted the importance 
which, as Mr. Goodwin’s niece, had been ten- 
dered to my acceptance; and, in my audacity, 
had forgotten that it was not mine, but only lent 
to me for the season. 

My parting interview with Albert was very 
sad on his side—very cold on mine. I resented 
his wish to withdraw me from the scenes which 
he truly felt were unfitting me for the lowly ste 
tion which, as a poor printes, was all that he 
could offer me, as his wife. He knew his own 
powers of mind, he acknowledged, and he was 
sere that some day he would attain distinctios 
somewhere—but he expected to toil on for many 
years, and it would be easier climbing, he said, 
if he was sustained by # wife’s hopeful love. 
Meantime, he was confident that I should never 
grow stronger or more hopefal in my love, by 
the life I was then leading, and it was his eat 
nest hope and wish that I should leave it, and go 
home 

I was angry and surprised, and undoubtedly 
answered him peevishly. He turned away with 
@ sad look, which haunted-the whole of that 
sleepless night; but the next morning, Russell 
Stedman was by my side, and that day J speat 
whole hours with him at the Atheneum, hearing 
his implied admiration for myself, and his 20 
less openly implied sneers at my “country 
lover.” 
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I will not sey that I experienced no remors¢ 
at this, for I truly did; and yet, such was the 
fascinating influence of his presence, that I went 
on, joining him in many of his opinions upon 
the quality of that sort of style which only could 
please those truly initiated into the mysteries of 
fashionable life. Weak as I was, I did not per- 
ceive how he led me on to utter such opinions, 
derogatory to the man who had showed how he 
loved me, by selecting me as his future wife. I 
did not perceive that I was unconsciously éxalt- 
ing this brainless pappy of fashionable preten- 
sions above my own true-hearted and high- 
minded lover. 

¥t was not until I sat down in my own room 
at night, that the voice of conscience was heard ; 
and even then I resolutely turned away from its 
words. Ittold me to go home—to go home to the 
heart that loved me—and to leave forever the 
scenes and the beings that were coming between 
me and that faithful heart. 

I tarned away from the words; but as I caught 
a glance at myself in the glass, I saw that my 
cheeks and lips were as pale as ashes. 

I rose the next morning with a strange, faint, 
wearied feeling ; but I went out, and was soon 
Joined by Russell Stedman, who rallied me on 
my pale looks. I strove to appear gay, and he 
promised to spend the evening at my uncle’s 
house. 


After I retarned home, the old thoughts came 
back to me, but company, music, and lastly,"the 
promised coming of Mr. Stedman, banished it 
from my mind. 

Among my acquaintances, was a young girl 
who had deeply interested me from her evident 
sadness. She was frequently in company, by 
her parents’ express command ; but she always 
appeared sorrowful, and could hardly ever be 
prevailed on to enter into any amusement. I 
Pitied her, and often left the dance and the song 
to sit beside her, for which, I must lionestly con- 
fess, she did not appear so gratefal as I thought 
she ought. I thought heryvery unthankfal, for 
I Kad quite valued myself upon my magnanimity 
in leaving those who were congenial, and stay- 
ing with this poor “ wall-flower.” 

My sunt told me her history, one day. She 
said that she had been engaged, but that the gen- 
tleman had suddenly left her without the least 
explanation ; and that she, for a long time, was 
very ill in consequence of his desertion. So 
foolish, my aunt said, to care for one who left 
her in that way; it provoked her to think a 
young Iady would be so very romantic. It 
might do for the country or the seaside, but was 
quite out of place in thecity! My aunt thought 





that the city was no: place for hearts—and per- 
haps she was right. 

Had my aunt told me the whole story—had 
she intimated that the man who had thus de- 
serted Augusta Mayberry, was the man whom 
she permitted to come to her house—to ride and 
walk and dance with one of her family, I should 
have been a sadder, but perhaps a wiser woman 
for the revelation. But she never hinted that it 
was Russell Stedman who had cast this blight 
over the young girl’s innocent life, and had con- 
demned her to a long and perhaps hopeless 
struggle with her heart and her affections. 

My answer was a light laugh, and an as- 
surance that no man in the world could win a 
tear from me if he deserted me. 

“ Take care of your heart, then, with Russell 
Stedman,” she laughingly responded. 

Russell Stedman! Had it come to that then, 
that Iwas warned of him? Were our names 
linked together thus, and I the promised wife of 
another? I echoed her laugh, but there was 
something almost prophetic at my heart, and I 
longed to be away from her piercing eye. 

I felt a light hand upon my arm. It was that 
of Warren Hay, « stripling of some seventeen 
years, who had attached himself to my side very 
often lately, much to the wrath of my constant 
attendant. He was entreating me to dance, and 
to drive away present thoughts. I went forward 
to the saloon where a few couples were forming 
aset. Something prompted me to shun Russell 
Stedman for the rest of the evening. He no- 
ticed it, and upbraided me with it as we passed 
each other in the dance, for he, too, joined the 
set after I had done so. 

The next evening saw all our family at the 
theatre, myself included, and Russell Stedman 
was by my side. The same week we yere at 
the opera; and so one evening after another I 
was led through the manifold dissipations of a 
winter in a city, until the spring dawned upon 
me, & worn and wearied being. 

As my uncle’s family was ig to go to 
the country for the summef, I hastened my ar- 
rangements to go home, and the middle of May 
was fixed upon for my departure. My uncle 
was to accompany me, and I was strongly urged 
by my aunt to join her at Newport in August. 
* Yon will see Mr. Stedman there,” she added. 
I bit my lip till it bled, for, although so devoted 
to me through the winter, he had not spoken in 
any way to make me suppose that he wished to 
be engaged. My own engagement to Albert 
Warner had long since become cancelled in my 
own mind; and, as I seldom heard from him, I 
presumed that it was also forgotten by him. 
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I retarned home—O, s0 different from what I 
left it! The sallow skin was improved, the 
awkward figure was straightened, and made 
gracefal; but I was ten years older for that one 
winter's experience ; and, as I looked into the 
small glass that hung in my chamber, and which 
had never looked so small before, I shrank from 
myself. Ab, my mother’s prophecy was ful- 
filled! All that evening, I was looking at the 
vacant corner which Albert Warner had always 
occupied. I missed the sight of his figure, the 
sound of his voice, the music of his cheerful 
laugh. Aad everything at home looked so mean 
and insignificant! My uncle’s splendid house, 
gleaming with light, and the rich curtains and 
pictures, rose brighter to my memory, when I 
contrasted it with our small, narrow rooms. My 
mother’s modest drees and smooth hair were so 
different from my aunt’s rich velvets and satins, 
and her magnificent head-dress. Even the dear 
old piano sounded like a tinkling cymbal, after 
my winter’s experience of the grand one in 
Louisburgh Square. 

When the evening had nearly gone by, I ven- 
tured to mention Albert’s name. I did it with 
a sort of foreboding ; for something told me that 
he ought to be there to welcome me home. I 
had lost the excitement and interest of my city 
life, and I required another stimulus to supply 
its place. 

My mother looked half-reproachful, half-com- 
miserating, when she informed me that he had 
given up his business some weeks before, and 
had gone either south or west, no one seemed to 
know exactly which. I said she looked half- 
reproachful. When I remembered her earnest 
appreciation of his talents and goodness—her 
wish that I should be his wife—and the dis- 
appointment of her hopes, I wondered that she 
did not feel wholly so. 

“How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!” Albert Warner never seemed so dear 
to my heart as on that evening, when I felt that 
he had forsaken me forever; for I did not doubt 
that my conduct towards him was the cause of 
his removal. Dissatisfied as I felt with my 
home, I felt that it would not have seemed so 
dreary had he but stayed. I thonght of another 
—of the elegant and fastidious Russell Stedman 
coming to visit me in a home so different from 
the palace-home which he occupied in the city, 
I shrank from the thought. Whatever he had 
thought of mein my uncle’s house, I was satis- 
fied that here, he would not deign to think of 
me again. 

So I resolutely rooted out all thoughts from 
my mind, that had the slightest connection with 
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our winter’s flirtation; for much as I already 
despised the word, I could not call it by any 
other name, since love was never named between 
us. And it was for a silly flirtation, then, that I 
had lost « noble heart. 

Day after day, I communed with myself, and 
the sammer was ripening without bringing me a 
single ray of comfort. What could Ido? Even 
had I known where Albert had gone, I could 
hardly have made up my mind to write him; 
and I suffered in silence. 

My mother’s mind was evidently ill at ease 
abont me. She missed the glad flow of my girl- 
ish laughter, which had rung through the house 
the year before. She missed the sound of music 
with which I had ever delighted her ; for, litle 
as I was skilled, I could always please her by 
singing the sweet old ballads she loved so well. 
I liked better now, to sit in my own room, with 
the blinds shat, and pore listlesaly over a volame 
of poetry, marking such passages as agreed with 
the morbid state of my mind. 

I roused up, one day, after many weeks of 
this listless inactivity, to the thought that Au- 
gust would be here to-morrow. And I had pro- 
mised my aunt that I wonld meet her at New- 
port. The week before, she had sent me 4 
letter containing ample means to prepare for the 
journey, and a promise to meet me at a certain 
point on her way thither. I did not know 
whether to go, or to send an excuse ; but, as I 
finally decided that I was fairly rusting out in 
my present state, I availed myself of the outfit 
she had sent me, and in less than a week was o2 
my way to the grand watering place. 

‘We were late in the season, bat my uncle's 
Tooms were engaged months before, and we 
found them ample and commodious. The sir 
and exercise operated beneficially on my spirits, 
and my sallow cheek assumed an unwonted glow. 

‘We passed the entire month at this delightfal 
place, and I think my spirits rose with every 
day’s return. The secret charm was the pres- 
ence of Russell Stedman, who came the very 
day after we arrived, and remained during ow 
stay. The same attentions which he paid me ia 
the winter, were now renewed ; and it was with 
a feeling of pain that I saw the time approach 
which was to separate us. Albert Warner was 
again forgotten. I took myself to task for this 
miserable, vacillating spirit ; but while am was 
near me, the spell was not to be broken. To 
disenchant myself I should have been obliged 10 
go back to the old home again. His figure 
would not blend with the ordinary ones there. 
Do what I would, I failed in grouping him it 
that place, and with such a background. 
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‘Well, we flirted through the Newport season, 
and walked on the sands, and talked sentiment, 
the night before we left, but not a word of aught 
serious. So we parted ;—I with a desperate de- 
termination never again to see him, and he, I 
suppose, with a resolution never to commit him- 
self unless he was sure of my becoming Mr. 
Goodwin’s heiress. I judged of this more truly 
on the following morning, when I was again an 
involuntary listener to what concerned me alone. 
I was in the front drawing-room with the blinds 
shut. It was so early that almost every one was 
in bed; bnt I had a book to finish, and I took 
possession of a chair that might well have been 
called “ Sleepy Hollow,” for it contained me en- 
tirely, feet and all, within its ample embrace. 
Leaning against that very window, stood two 
gentlemen, and I soon caught the following 
words: 

“Well, Stedman, do you go with Mrs. and 
Miss Goodwin, to-day ?” 

“Me; what made you think that ?” 

“Merely because I thought both appeared to 
have arrived at a point when parting is out of 
the question, unless necessity compels.” 

“But I do not know as it would be politic in 
tae to allow myself to come to that certain 
point.” 

“Why?” 

“Becanse I do not yet know—let me speak it 
softly, lest lady ears should hear what lady 
tongue may proclaim—I am not yet assured that 
Mr. Goodwin will eventually adopt her, and 
without that assurance I can go no further.” 

“TI understand. Have you any reason for 
thinking that he will not ?” 

“None in particular, but many in general. 
Mr. Goodwin is a public spirited man, and will 
probably leave a great deal of his money to 
public institutions, J like the girl well enough, 
but not quite well enough to marry her without 
money. I have not committed myself!” 

I had heard enongh—too much—and never 
foot trod faster than mine did back to my cham- 
ber. I met him at breakfast with a cool, easy, 
assumed sort of air, that I could see puzzled him 
terribly. He waited on us to the carriage, and 
asked me tenderly, when we should meet again. 
“T cannot tell,” I said, “Z have not committed 
myself? 

His cheek flushed crimson. 

“ Let me give you this piece of advice, Mr. 
Stedman,” said I, “never lean against the out- 
side of an open window, at a watering place, 
when you have secrets to tell;” and I stepped 
into the carriage, where my aunt had already 
settled herself, 
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“ How tedious these lovers’ partings are to 
bystanders,” she said, laughingly. 

“The next meeting between Russell Stedman 
and me will be more tedious still, to one of us, 
at least,” I answered. 

“ What does that mean, Mary ?” 

“Tt means that Russell Stedman will never 
break my heart, as he has Augusta Mayberry’s.” 

She started. 

“How did you learn that?” she asked. 

“From one more candid than you were. 
From herself, last night.” 

“did not mean that you should know that, 
Mary, though perhaps it was wrong in me to 
keep it from you.” 

I did not tell her what I thought, nor what I 
had heard that morning ; and I went home feel- 
ing somewhat better than before, because I had 
been excited to anger, and it had taken away 
my sadness. 

The next five years of my life did not pass 
away without clonds; and regret and remorse 
were sometimes terribly busy at my heart-strings. 
My mother was taken from us, and I alone was 
left to console my father. I was faithful to my 
duties there—hoping to palliate my past wrongs 
to another by patient discharge of the future. 

My uncle and aunt were pressing in their in- 
vitations to me to renew my visit. I believe 
they were very sincerely attached to me, and 
liked to have me with them; nay, would gladly 
have adopted me, had I consented. 

But there was a feeling on my part that pre- 
ferred simple independence with my own father ; 
-—a feeling which probably I should not have 
known, had it not been for the heartlessness I 
had discovered. 

Not until I was twenty-three years old, did I 
accede to their wishes, except for a day or two; 
and then only because my father was also in- 
cluded in the invitation to pass the winter with 
them. My uncle thought that the change would 
be beneficial to my father’s health; and he pro- 
mised him # great treat in the various lectures 
which were announced for the season, by rare 
and distinguished orators. 

Seven years! Could it be seven years since I 
had arranged my hair at that mirror, for my first 
introduction into company? As I stood there 
now, calm, quiet—and I must say it—handsome, 
I could almost see the little sallow girl of six- 
teen, shy, awkward, and expectant, gliding in by 
the side of the full and well-developed figure 
which the woman of twenty-three presented 
there. I gloried in the change. I could not 
help it. I knew, too, what had made the change. 
It was the influence of high and lofty associa- 
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tions—the intellect which I had cultivated—the 
noble souls whose powers had been transmitted 
to me in the last three or four years, through 
their works which I had studied. 

Ihad read deeply—earnestly—auntil the very 
souls of the writers scemed infused into my own. 
I hed forgotten all that I had learned of the 
petty artifices of fashion, and had come out a 
true, earnest-hearted woman—a loving, trusting, 
hopeful woman—looking upon life as a means, 
not an end, and better, if not stronger for the 
painful discipline which I had known. I had 
worked this out for myself. I had not gone to 
this or that reforming or levelling power—the 
refuge of weak and disappointed minds; bat I 
had truly to ascertain in what way I might dis- 
charge the duties belonging to me, and in their 
discharge I had grown into new harmony with 
nature and humanity. 

I found a new set ef people at my uncle’s 
house. The butterftics of fashion who had fiut- 
tered there when I had passed my first season 
under his auspices, had flown away, somewhere ; 
and Mr. Goodwin, growing old, and having no 
young people of his own, had naturally drawn 
around him those more congenial to his age and 
habits. It was very pleasant to me, for I dreaded 
going back into the old track. I had never felt 
myself fully entitled to enter the lists of fashion, 
even when I most eagerly mingled with her 
votaries. I did feel assured that I was able to 
appreciate talent and intellect; and I found now 
that I should be gratified to the extent of my 
wishes. 

My uncle had become the patron of art. His 
taste had been ripened by two years’ sojourn in 
Europe; and he drew around him all who were 
worthy to come into his sphere. Artists, schol- 
ars, poets, statesmen, gifted men and intellectual 
women, formed his daily circle ; and it was with 
an expression of joyfal surprise that he found 
that I, too, “if not the rose, had been near the 
rose.” I had associated with gifted minds 
through their works—it was his delight to bring 
me with them face to face. 

It was like a new existence to me. I breathed 
enchanted air. My father, too, renewed his old 
love for intellectual pursuits, and displayed so 
much intelligence and good sense that I felt 
proud of him, and so did my uncle. 

‘We went, one evening, to hear a distinguished 
orator repeat a lecture which had attracted uni- 
versal spplause. I recollect it perfectly. It was 
“The Romance of the Sea.” I had heard it 
the first time it was delivered, but I longed to 
hear it again; and it was with a sense of dis- 
sppointment that, after waiting thirty minutes 
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after the appointed hour, the president an- 
nounced that the lecturer was taken suddenly 
ill, and could not appear. A murmur of dis- 
appointment ran through the hall, but the presi- 
dent proceeded to say that a gentleman from the 
west had been indaced to supply Mr. C.’s place 
for that evening, and begged permission to intro- 
dace Mr.——. I lost the name in the sudden 
movement of the audience in settling itself again 
to the attitude of listening; but I saw a tall, 
manly, well-defined form approach the rostram, 
and a noble head bowed gracefully to the andi- 
ence. 

Half an hour—an hour—even longer, the peo- 
ple sat, so still that not a word was lost, while 
that rich, musical voice poured forth its tide of 
eloquence, its stirring beauty, its melting pathos. 
Surely—surely—said I, to myself, I must have 
seen those eyes and heard that voice in my 
dreams. The sentiments were those I had often 
ascribed to some being who should come some 
day to the world with a new revelation of good- 
ness and justice—to the ideal man who, strong in 
the nobleness of right, should be above the fear 
of all wrong; and, appealing to the noblest prin- 
ciples only, should carry all hearts with him in 
his progress. Vague, indeed, was my concep- 
tion of this idea, but it was something. I 
thought, to have formed it at all, it was more and 
better to have it realized at all. Meflecting upon 
this, I had shaded my fuce with my hand, but at 
a movement that marked involuntary applause 
of a remarkable sentence which he had just at- 
tered, I looked up and saw the eyes again. All 
the past years since I was a mere child, faded 
away in a moment, so much did those eyes re 
semble others that were treasured in my heart's 
dearest memories. For a moment, I was moved 
in spirit to utter an exelamation, but I sup- 
pressed it. The start which I could not sup- 
press, attracted the notice of those around me, 
and I heard a voice—it was Russell Stedman’s 
voice—ask if the lady was faint. I turned 
round to assure him that I was not. I wanted 
to look at him, and’ I knew that he would pot 
recognize me, I had so changed, since he knew 
me. I saw a coarse, but still rather handsome 
man, who looked as if he was in the habit of 
“ pouring deep libations,’’ and I knew it was he, 
at once. His voice, peculiar always, had not 
changed at all. I should have known it any 
where, for its want of depth and intonation. 
The lady who hang upon his arm, and whose 
fan he was holding, showed that he had “‘ com- 
mitted himself,” by asking her to become his 
wife. She was a faded, inanimate looking wo- 
man, quite a contrast to the burly and ruby- 
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faced man beside her. I turned back gladly to 
the “eyes” again. 

My uncle was in eestacies; and the moment 
the lecture was coneladed, he proposed inviting 
the speaker and the officers of the association to 
s social supper at his house, as was frequently 
his custom, when more than ordinarily interested 
in the lecturer. 

As he passed from the platform, he was met 
by our party, and the president, readily divining 
my uncle’s intention, seized the moment for an 
4ntroduction. This time I heard the name, and 
{t cent « thrill throagh my heart. I could not 
Took up at those eyes now, for he had, I knew, 
recognized my uncle and my father, and soon he 
‘must know who “‘ Miss Goodwin” was, too. I 
never knew how I got through with that intro- 
duction. I did not fully recover my senses, I 
believe, until we were seated, strangely enough, 
and by mere accident, side by side st the supper- 
table. 

‘Then I ventured to look up, and the silent 
look I received was enough. The preparation 
of the last seven years had been made not in 
vain. He was changed, and I exalted in the 
thought that he was net alone in being #0. 
Boal could meet with soul now; but how was it 
with the hearts? Had nothing dearer come to 
the gifted man—the idol of the intellectual—the 
impersonation of my ideal—since he had loved 
the little sallow-faced, ignorant girl? There 
were few words between us; but as we both 
leaned against a deeply curtained window in the 
drawing-room, half concealed by the ample 
drapery, from the eyes of the company, who 
‘were eagerly conversing upon some topic of the 
day, our eyes met. “Mary!” “Albert!” It 
was enough. Language, though it had been 
from the lips of angels, would not have helped 
‘us here. 

* * * * * 

“ What are you writing so earnestly, Mary ?” 
eaid my husband, just now, as he entered the 
room. “I should think you were preparing a 
memorial to Congress, by the way you put 
our sou! into your pen.” 

“Perhaps I am—for Woman’s Rights !” 

“No need of that, dear; come with mo, and 
I will show you the best exposition of that vexed 
question.” 

He led me to the next room, where three 
bright, langhing, rosy-cheeked children were 
trooping over sofas, chairs and tables, to the 
imminent risk of their own limbs and the spoil- 
ing of our new furniture. He joined in their 
play, with a face full of smiles, and beaming 
with « parent’s love, while I stood by in affected 
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dignity, pretending to despise such trifling in 
grown-up people. 

“You can’t help yourself, Mary, there isa 
fragment of a smile at the corner of your 
mouth, which tells a truer story than a thousand 
written pages could do.” 

He placed the youngest, little Mary, in my 
arms at that moment; and as I hushed the little 
wearied creature to sleep, I heard him utter soft- 
ly, while gazing upon his household group, “I 
am conteat to die—but O, not now !”” 





SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 
A plain marble stote, in a church-yard, bears 
te brief anger Pe “Bhe alwers made home 
appy.” This epi ‘Was penn a bereaved 
husbond, after sixty years of ames life. He 
might havo said of his departed wife, she was 
beautifal and accomplished, and an ornament to 
society, and yet not have said she made home 
py. He might have added, she was a Chris- 
tian, and not have been able to say, “ She always 
made home happy.” at a rare combination 
of virtues and graces this wife and mother must 


have possessed! How wisely she must have or 
dered her house! In what patience she must 
have possessed her soul! 


How self denying she 
must have been! How tender and loving | How 
thoughtful for the comfort of all about her! Her 
hasband did not seek happiness in public places, 
because he found purer and sweeter enjoyment 
at home. Her children, when away, did not 
dread to return, for there was no place so dear 
to them as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and Praying for them, and 
longing for their coming. en tempted, they 
thought of her. When in trouble, they remem- 
her kind voice and her ready sympathy. 

When sick, they must go home ; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. is wife and 
mother was not exempt frem the cares common 
to her place. She toiled; she suffered disap- 

intments and bereavements; she was afflicted 

her own person, but yet she was submissive 
and cheerful. The Lord's will concerning her 
was her will, and so she passed away, leavin; 
this sweet remembrance behind her: ‘She al- 
ways made home happy.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

£ -see-+ 


QUALITIES OF THE 

The damask rose, in a liquor that is 
left afcer the distil mm of rose water, is or was 
once made into a syrup which possessed purga- 
tive properties; it was tecommended to be in- 
fused in whey of asses’ milk, to be given in tne 
morning, to purify the blood. The red rose, on 
the other hand, is astringent in its medical ac- 
tion; it is claimed to be ged, when properly 
prepared, to heal ulcers of the lungs, and ta 
check the spitting of blood. An old writer asserts 
that he has c desperate consumptions of the 
lungs with cow’s milk and conserve of roses con- 
tinned a long time. Thore is also a consumptive 
apothecary an record who cured himpelf by eat- 
ing sugar of roses almost continually.—Zrsbune, 

——___+ «+ 


A many human beings dig their graves 
with Shetr teeth ia) on 
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THE CARRION CROW. 





BY W. LEIGHTON, JE. 





Morning awake! nature srise! 
See brightly blush the eastern skies, 
Prolonging there the foremost ray 
‘That brought glad tidings of the day. 
Soaring on high 
Amid the sky, 
Tam the Carrion Crow. 


Awake, ye forests, from your sleep! 
Boon o’er the hills the sun will peep— 
Gild your tall treetops with his light— 
Drive from your depths the abades of night. 
Proud lord am I 
Of earth and sky, 
Tam the Oerrion Orow. 


Ye aflent fields of ripening corn, 
Rejoice ye, in the glowing morn! 
Your golden fruit will soon be seen 
Bursting forth from covering green; 
A feast for me, 
I know "twill be— 
Tam the Carrion Crow. 


The farmer looks upon his field, 
Counting the bushels {t will yield; 
T'll dine each day his crops upoa, 
While his straw man stands looking on. 
I'm a wise bird, 
As he has heard— 
Tam the Carrion Crow. 


‘When to the field my flock I’ve led, 
Our watchman, upon the scarecrow’s head, 
WiM soe that none are lurking nigh, 
Our dainty dinner to annoy. 
For I was not 
Born to be shot— 
Tam the Carrion Crow. 


I love to float along the aky, 

Passing hill and woodland by ; : 

Now bathing tn the cload’s soft vell— 

Now close to earth I gently sail. 
‘Though sad my ery, 
Yet giad am I— 

Tam the Carrion Crow. 

++ ____ 


UNCLE STEPHEN 
IN THE WESTERN WILDS. 


BY ELLA CABLETON. 





Tere are but few of us who do not think 
there are incidents of romance and beauty con- 
nected with the radely-constructed log cabins of 
the wostern wilds; and yet one would scarcely 
have thought the rough structure of which I am 
about to speak ever held a being within its mud- 
chinked walls worthy the notice of tho most 
hamble pen. But I have said enongh for a 
preface, and now for a few incidents. 

It was long ago, reader. Tho steam engine 
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had not then invaded the western forests, nor 
even sent its whistle and smoke in that direction. 
The topmost branches of the old oaks, with the 
first breezes of the morning, bowed and nodded 
to each other as of yore, while their progeay 
climbed slowly upward, and the young ivy kex 
them company. Here and there, in some cleared 
spot, where nature seemed at peace, and the 
birds were having one great holiday, blue smoke 
rose upward and wreathed off alone, for there 
was no other cabin’s smoke within many miles 
to mingle and bear it company. Brown-ermed 
children with ruddy faces skipped and danced 
beneath those trees, unmindfal of the noisy city 
that was many miles away, where the poor are 
born and live and die without ever drinking a 
one breath of the pure air as it comes from ma 
ture’s great reservoir. But to the minutie of 
our tale. 

The large, rough cabin of Samuel Champlin, 
or Uncle Sam, as he was called by the settles 
who knew him, was piled together beneath the 
shade of one of those trees of which we have 
spoken, and around him were several rich acres 
of land that his own brawny arm, with the aid 
of his faithful wife, had cleared and got ready 
for the seed. There was no other cabin withia 
several miles, but neither Uncle Sam nor his 
wife seemed to mind this; for, as they said, it 
gave them breathing-room, and space to bunt, 
and the children could whoop and exercise their 
lungs without the neighbors interfering in their 
sports or remarking upon their costumes. Aad 
80 time flew by—the children growing larger and 
the precincts of the far-off city advancing nearer 
to the cabin. And then the more numerous set- 
tlers widened the Indian trail-path that led from 
the thick forests to the busy haunts of mes, 
while yearly grew the intimacy between the set 
tlers and the dwellers in the more thickly inhab- 
ited district. Winter came, and the glittering 
snow was piled and drifted in every direction, 
save the new-made road ; but that was kept level, 
for the dwellers along its wayside now added to 
their gains in winter many a dollar that they 
would not have obtained had the roads been im- 
passable; for gay parties of the youth and bean- 
ty of the town now congregated in rough jump- 
ers and rude sleighs behind their hardy Shetland 
and Canadian ponies, and dashed off with al- 
most lightning speed along the smooth surface 
of the snow towards the same smoke-browned 
cabins of the scattered settlers. 

Among the favorite places of resort, was the 
home of Uncle Sam, for his cabin was of larger 
size than most of the others, and contained seve- 
ral different apartments, and the young men 
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said he kept the best cider and apples, and the 
girls whispered to each other that his good-na- 
tured wife always made her cakes of better ma- 
terials than the other log-cabin landladies, and 
then everything about the premises looked so 
neat and nice, and had such an air of civilization, 
that they were not afraid to partake of whatever 
was offered them there. 

Early one morning in midwinter, I was seated 
at the side window of my room in the hotel, 
when I saw passing up the broad walk in the 
distance, the tall and well-proportioned figure of 
Edson Peirce. His step was hurried, and, to 
use a phrase of modern date, I knew something 
unusual was in the wind ; so I laid by the paper 
I was glancing over, and stepped to the door to 
meet him. 

“ Good morning, Edson,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “it is a good morning—just 
the one for a sleigh-ride, and we have made up 
a nice little party to go out to old Uncle Sam’s.” 

“Who are going, Ed?” inquired I, with a 
good deal of interest. ‘i 

“O, Charles Swift, Albert and William Hurd, 
Mr. Brenton and—” 

“ Brenton?” interrupted I, and I know I looked 
anything but amiable. “ Why do you call him 
Mr., and all the rest of the young men of our 
acquaintance by their first names ?” 

“ Well, I—I can’t say, unless it is—” 

“Because you are a little stupid, Ed.” 

“No, not that, Stephen, but because he is so 
much richer than the rest of us.” 

“ And how do you know he is rich? for he 
has not been in the place more than three 
months, and methinks we ought not to pass 

judgment too quickly, when we have to take his 
word for everything.” 

“Why, haven’t I seen him every day since he 
came among us? and I have never seen him yet 
without plenty of cash. And then, such letters 
of recommendation and introductien as he has; 
why, mercy ! he must be from almost the highest 
circles of English society.” 

“May be,” said I; “ but—” 

“Never mind about your buts,” interrupted 
Edson, impatiently; “he is to be one of the 
company to-day, s0 do treat him as it becomes 
one gentleman to treat another, and he a stran- 

Jr? 

“Well, let it all pass, Ed. Who are to be 
the ladies of our party t” 

“0, Lucy Atkins, Ellen Bush and ”—looking 
archly at me,— Angeline Knight, etc.” 

T felt a little too mach blood escaping upward, 
but I paid him off by naming Elsey Davis, and 
then we began to converse about who kept the 
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fastest horses that we could hire, and where we 
could get a jumper that would a little outdo the 
rest in point of beauty and convenience. 

“Be sure and take your accordeon, Ed.” said 
T, “and if you see Albert in season, tell him to 
tack his violin in among the buffalo robes, for 
music is the life of the soul, and perhaps we can 
get that little wood-nymph of Uncle Sam’s to 
sing to us if we play for her.” 

Edson promised yes; and then, after button- 
ing up close to his chin his shaggy overcoat, he 
again passed down the broad sidewalk, while I 
went in another direction to look for a fast pony. 

Our company did not all assemble until about 
two or three in the afternoon, and then such 
a merry set as we were never made the woods 
ring so before. It seemed to be perfectly 
natural for every girl of the party to please. 
They all had such starry eyes, sunny hair 
and beaatifal expressions generally, that it was 
difficult to say which one it was advisable to love 
the most. Brenton seemed to be the happiest of 
the party; but there was a recklessness about 
his manner that I didf’t like. Angeline said 
with a silvery laugh, when no one was very near, 
that it was only because he had a handsomer 
pair of whiskers than I had, and because in our 
plays he was always adjudged to pay more for- 
feits. If she hadn’t looked so roguish when she 
said it, I know I should have been vexed at 
that, but la! you couldn’t get vexed with Ange- 
line, let her say what she would, for she had 
such a coaxing way of saying she didn’t mean 
any harm. 

Early in the morning, as soon as the head 
ones in the company had made up their minds 
to go, they had sent a runner in advance to 
let Uncle Sam and his lady know that they 
might expect us in the evening ; so when we ar- 
rived, which was soon after the sun bade Yan- 
kee land good-by for the night, such a fire as . 
was glowing in that fifteen foot fireplace, I do 
believe it would have been considered a confla- 
gration if it had occurred anywhere around here ; 
but not so there, for it looked cheering out in 
that wild region, where one rough, stone chimney 
had to manufacture all the smoke that circulated 
for many miles. I was the first one to step 
within the wide door of the cabin, and with me 
Angeline Knight, and close behind us Elsey 
Davis and Brenton. O, what a burst of beauty 
met my gaze as I opened the door There, in 
the corner, just where the blazing logs lit up 
every feature to the best advantage, stood Etta 
Champlin, Uncle Sam’s eldest daughter. I had 
not seen her for a year, and she was now just 
sixteen. Ihad always thought her beantifal, 
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but now, Jeautifal was a poor word to portray 
that child of the wilds. At a glance, I could 
perceive that she had visited the city since I saw 
her last ; for she was dressed as tastefully as the 
girls of our party, though her costame was a 
mixture of the fashions of the Indian and white 
maidens ; with bare arms and shoulders, and a 
short frock confined at the waist with a kid belt 
beautifully embroidered with beads. Fora mo- 
ment, I stopped and did not speak, for I was 
amazed at the change one year had made, but I 
instantly rallied, and feeling ashamed of my si- 
lence, advanced. 

“Why, Etta,” I said, “if you grow much 
more lovely we shan’t let you remain out here in 
the woods—you must come to the city.” 

Etta glided easily and gracefully out of the 
corner, and, as she reached me her hand, she 
said pleasantly, but in a half whisper: 

“The forest is the best place for the deer; 
it would die in the city—there is not room.” 

Just at that moment I caught a glance of Bren- 
ton’s eyes as they were bent on the form and fea- 
tures of Etta, and I thought of every incarnate 
monster of which I had read from early child- 
hood, but presently there came a counter thought 
—pshaw! it is only fancy ; it is very ungentle- 
manly always to be imagining something against 
@ stranger. 

Then came in one after another of our party; 
and a litde while was spent in laying aside hoods, 
caps, coats, cloaks, and then all took seats on the 
smooth benches drawn up before the fire. Etta 
seemed to glide around like a little fairy, hand- 
ing 8 mug of cider to this one and a plate of 
cakes to that one, while her mother was busy in 
the square pantry preparing more and giving 
directions to two or three French girls who had 
been summoned from miles away, partly to help 
and partly to see and enjoy, as soon as Uncle 
Sam knew of our coming. All had spoken to 
the fair Etta. Brenton had been introduced to 
her, and everything promised fair for a very 
pleasant time. 

“ You haven’t passed Mr. Brenton any epples, 
Eita,” said Edson, as she reached the plate to 
bim. 
“0, I am sorry I slighted you, sir,” she an- 
swered, innocently skipping towards him. 

“O, never mind, my dear,” answered the 
Englishman, looking fall into her face; and 
then, as ehe came nearer and held the fruit, he 
said something to her that made the blood leap 
upward till it swelled the blue veins of her fore- 
head, and for a.moment left a peach-bloom hne 
over her face, neck and dimpled shoulders; but 
it was speken so low that.wa could not catch a 
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word, while she turned and looked towards the 
opposite corner of the room near where a candle 
(for it had become quite dark now) illuminated. 
the features of a large, robust-looking young 
man who had just entered and placed a lanterm 
on the table. He was dressed in deer-skin 
breeches and a short hunting-frock, with a strong 
leathern belt confining it at the waist, ands 
haunting cap, which, as I looked around, he was 
just in the act of placing on an antler nailed te 
the logs. He could not have heard what the 
Englishman said to Etta, but he heard his voice, 
and caught her expression as she looked up, and 
I never shall forget the flash that went out from 
his eyes ; but he said nothing—he only bent for- 
ward as if to make sure which of our number 
had been last helped by her. A few moments 
after, Uncle Sam came in, and replenishing the 
fire, said : 

“Now make merry, young folks ; enjoy your. 
selves while you are young, especially in my 
house, for Kate and I were young once, and we 
always wished the old folks the longest lives 
that let us make the most noise; so langh, sing, 
dance and play on those fiddle-de-dees to your 
hearts’ content. You will keep nothing awake 
here, except a wolf or two, and may be « bram 
that sometimes tries to make our scquaimt- 
ance.” 

And then a little while after Uncle Sam and 
his wife disappeared, either by design or other. 
wise, and we heard of the former being engaged 
out at the frame barn seeing to the ponies, and 
that Katy had slipped on her cloak and hood 
and gone out to talk with him—to comment on 
the company, and tell him that as everything 
was ready in the pantry the young folks would 
enjoy themselves better to be alone. For a 
while we sat in front of the mammoth fire and 
joked aad leughed, and then a few songs were 
sung. Nitta took part with the rest, and then we 
requested her to sing alone. She complied 
rather bashfully, and saag a beautiful song thet 
she had composed in leisnre hours while looking 
on the wild scenery that surrounded them. How 
natural, how beantifal were the tones of her 
voice as they came up from the pure fountain ef 
song. She did not seem ta know hew beautifal 
she was or how sweetly she sang, but she did 
seem to notice how closely the Englishman’s 
eyes followed and watched her, and it: appeared 
to annoy her; but she said nothing, and when 
the music commenced and all joined in the dane- 
ing, he offered her his hand in the set. She did 
not refase, but looking towards the upper ead of 
the roam where stood the. young hunter, whochad 
deen invited t0 dance, and was now standing op- 
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posite his partner, a young French girl, I saw 
that he gave her a peculiar look, that I interpre- 
ted as expressing a wish that she should accept, 
and in a moment more she was gliding with a 
natural grace down the centre of the long room 
in company with Brenton, her tiny feet scarcely 
touching the floor as they kept time with the 
music. 

The Englishman appeared to be in his 
glory; he chatted and laughed with the fair 
young creature in the pauses of the figure, and 
when it was ended he took a seat by her side at 
the back of the room. Had his manner been 
that of a gentleman, nothing would have been 
thought of this familiarity by the dwellers in 
the forest, as their hearts were pure and they 
looked for nothing but purity in others, and they 
were so far away from the thicker haunts of men 
that with right good will they enjoyed the socie- 
ty of those from the settlements when they came 
among them ; but there was a something about 
the manner of the young Englishman that the 
rural beauty could not fathom, and she would 
like to have shunned him, but the eyes of the 
hanter told her not to, so she did not rise as he 
sat by her side and talked. 

“You are too pretty to be pent up in these 
woods,” said he, with a great deal of assurance. 

“T like the woods better than the town,” re- 
turned Etta. 

“But you would not if you could reside there 
@ little while; it is just the place for auch a 
beauty as you are to make your fortune. Why, 
if you were a sister of mine, I would have you 
in the market very quick, and marry you off to 
some of the nobility.” 

The young hunter was leaning against the 
rough mantel, and as Brenton went on, every 
moment getting more enthusiastic, and speaking 
londer to the fair one beside him, I saw his lip 
curl, and he gave a glance around upon the 
company assembled but made no remark. The 
Englishman’s bold manner seemed to disconcert 
us all a little, but soon another “ Take partners 
for a set” was spoken, and this time Etta danced 
with the hunter; and afterwards, when he led 
her to a seat, he bent his lips to her ear for a 
moment, when she looked up 80 fall of confi- 
dence and love that not one of the company 
could fail to understand that he possessed her 
heart. This not only seemed to astonish Bren- 
ton but to annoy him ; so when the hunter had 
left her side he crossed to- where Etta was sitting 
and commenced talking to her again, nor did he 
try to disguise the contempt he felt for the rough- 
exterior lover. I exchanged glances with Ed- 
eon, and I saw that he felt extremely painad, and 
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amoment after he asked Brenton if he would not 
like to step out to our ponies and see if all were 
right. 

“No,” said the Englishman, with a proud 
toss of the head; “I prefer the society of the 
ladies, especially this little rustic beauty.” 

Up to this time the hunter had made no re- 
mark to Brenton, nor would any but a close 
observer have perceived that he noticed him 
more than any of tae rest, but now approaching 
the Englishman, he said, pleasantly : 

“Will not the other girls be jealous, if you 
show so much more attention to this one than to 
those that came with you ?” 

“ And what is thet to you? If they are jeal- 
ous, would you like to stand champion ?” 

“ Well, no,” answered the other, im the same 
pleasant tone; “I shouldn’t like te fight a hu- 
man being if I could help it. Ihave no objection 
to encountering a bear or a catamonunt once in a 
while.” 

Edson and I exchanged glances again. I felt 
aa if the current of my blood was beginning to 
congeal in my veins, and he looked as though if 
the girls were not present he would have said 
some hard things to the Englishman; for we 
knew the spirit and manner of backwoodsmen 
better than our imported companion, and we 
had seen enough of him to know that he would 
grow more insolent if the young hunter con- 
tinned pleasant and conciliating. 

“ Well, then, yon had better return to the cor- 
ner, young man,” said Brenton, “ for it wont do 
for a rustic Yankee to be too familiar with gen- 
tlemen ;” and then he drew himself nearer to the 
girl, and as if to crown the climax of his impu- 
dence, and to farther provoke the young hunter, 
whom he thought an ignorant coward, he said, 
“Tf you knew how to prize your beauty, you 
would not waste it on such a clown as he is,”— 
and he attempted to press his lips to her soft 
cheek. 

With a light bound and a stifled cry, Etta 
sprang from him, while every one of the com- 
pany seemed paralyzed, expecting that a death 
struggle would follow. As Etta sprang from 
Branton’s side the hunter received her in,his 
arms, and still spoke pleasantly, saying : 

“T would not harm yon, sir, especially before 
all these girls, for probably they are not used to 
fighting ; but I think it strange that you should 
be one of such an otherwise peaceable com- 
pany.” 

I attempted to speak, bat the sound only 
amounted to a whisper, while Brenton arose to 
his feet, seemingly forgetfal that there was any 
one present save the huntar and himself. 
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“Curse you,” said he, “for a coward! I 
make it a point to chastise any one that inter- 
feres with me, let him be where he will and no 
matter who is present,” at the same time aiming 
at the other a blow with his clenched fist. The 
young backwoodsman’s strong right hand met 
the arm of his opponent as it was descending, 
and for a moment it was held as if in an iron 
vice; then giving it a fling downward as a child 
would a toy, he said, calmly : 

“Be quiet, boy, or your bories may bleach in 
the western wilds.” 

In an instant, Brenton drew a pistol from be- 
neath his coat and aimed it at the head of the 
young man; but its contents remained in the 
barrel, for with an easy movement the other 
wrenched it from him and threw it into the cav- 
ern-like fire-place among the blazing logs. Im- 
mediately the Englishman drew a large bowie 
knife that he had kept concealed, and rushed to- 
ward the hunter with a face purple with rage. 
We all leaped to our feet, while Etta, with a cry 
of anguish, sprang into the arms of her lover, 
and at the same instant received the blow des- 
tined for the hunter. The assassin’s knife stuck 
quivering in her fair dimpled shoulder. Her 
lover gave one look towards it, then turned his 
glance on Brenton. That look will go with me 
to the grave. 

Gently withdrawing the knife and laying her 
softly in the arms of one who sprang to receive 
her, we heard a hissing sound escape through his 
teeth, and the next moment the same knife quiv- 
ered in the heart of the Englishman, while an 
explosion from the burning weapon between the 
strong stone jambs told us that it contained a 
deadly charge. And now the wide rude door 
was flung back, and in rushed Uncle Sam and 
his wife to learn the cause of the oxplosion; but 
the scene that was spread out before them I shall 
never forget. On the spot where but a little 
while before we were all dancing so merrily, now 
lay Brenton, with eyeballs upturned, through 
which the light of day could enter no more, and 
around him in warm pools his own life blood. 
Etta now lay in her lover’s arms, unconscious of 
the horror depicted on every face that surround- 
ed her, or the wild cries of her mother who bent 
over her. 

But we will not longer dwell on description, 
but say that the Englishman’s bones bleached in 
the western wilds, and after many months of 
suffering Etta Champlin recovered from the 
fright and the wound inflicted by Brenton, and 
rewarded the brave hunter by a gift of her own 
fair self. Some may think that our party were 
to blame for not interfering sooner, but events 
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followed each other in such rapid succession at 
the crisis, that we were bewildered until we saw 
the knife, and then it was too late for prevention. 
The law administered to the young backwoods- 
man no punishment for the deed, for there were 
too many witnesses in his favor. But this event 
did not disturb the current of our enjoyment 
long, for the next winter as gay parties as ever 
visited Uncle Sam’s, but we were more particu- 
lar who went with us. Brenton, we afterwards 
learned, was an extensive forger who had fled 
from justice, and this accounted for his having 
so many letters of recommendation. 

“Emma,” said Uncle Stephen, “on the very 
spot where that log cabin stood is now built « 
large frame house, surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens, and the smoke from neighbors’ chimneys 
wafts up on every side; come and look out of 
the window and I will show it to you.” 

I did as he requested, and he pointed tos 
beautiful dwelling but a few rods off as the one. 
As I looked and saw the dim ontline of the 
woods away off in the distance, and the large 
mansion that intervened between, it all seemed 
to me like magic. 

“Do you see that noble-looking old man 
coming up the street with a portly lady by his 
side, and those young children running to meet 
them ¢” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, that is the hunter and his Etta, and 
those are their children’s children ; they all live 
together in that frame house.” 





A GREAT EEL FISHERY. 

The eel is, in one respect, at least, a suggestive 
fish. “Slippery as an eel,” is a phrase often 
used to denote character ; and we doubt not that 
if everybody knew the extent of the eel fisheries 
of Italy, the term “ plentifal as eels” would soon 
supplant the old Yankee expreasion “plenty as 
blackberries.” In early spring the eels ascend 
the river Po, and in the months of October, No- 
vember and December, when about returning, 
channels leading into still water-basins are 
opened, and the fish, thinking that they are up- 
on their way to the sea, enter the basins in such 
great numbers that oftentimes the quantity ac- 
cumulated there is so large as to form a mass 
which rises above the surface of the water. The 
ecls are taken by the fishermen fromthese basins 
and conveyed to different markets. In the year 
1851, about a million and a half pounds of eels, 
valued at $170,000, were captured in the basins 
in ir alone.— We 2 





‘When we are conscious of the least compar 
ative merit in ourselves. we should take as much 
care to conceal the value we set upon it, as if it 
were a real defect ; to be elated or vain upon it, 
is showing your money before people in want. 


, 
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THE ROSE. 





‘The rose is withering. Gentle fower— 
How s00n its beauty fades away! 

It flourishes ite little hour, 
And then its besuty dies fer aye! 


I watched its lovely leaves unfold, 
And richer grew they every hour. 
But I remember I was told 
‘The rose was but « fading flower. 


Bo, like the rose cur pleasures die; 
‘They fade as quickly from our sight, 
As clouds that veil a morning sky 
Retire, and leave a clearer light. 
+ nen 
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BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





“Cousm Soron, are you ready ?” called the 
voice of a young lady at my door, one morning, 
at nine. I recognized this voice as that of Ara- 
bella, the second danghter of my cousin, Mrs. 
Harrington, who had insisted when I called in 
on the previous afternoon that I should remain 
over night in order to attend a public breakfast 
with her and her daughters on the morning 
succeeding. 

I was quite ready when Miss Arabella knock- 
ed at my door; and accordingly making myself 
visible, accompanied her down stairs. She was 
in the highest of juvenile spirits—that is, juve- 
nility at seventeen—and talked to me with the 
greatest animation. I think she was conscious 
of looking especially pretty on that particular 
morning, and of appearing her best. Whether 
this circumstance had anything to do with her 
good hamer, I cannot say; but I suspected that 
she was not without her share of female vanity. 
Bat she was very young, and really good-hearted. 
We entered the empty parlor. 

“How, my dear,” I said, ‘are you and I the 
only ones ready ?” 

“0, Cousin Solon, you know it takes Flora 
and Caroline a great while to dress,” was Ara- 
bella’s answer; “and mama, too,—she never 
comes down till they are ready. But I dare say 
they will join us in ten minutes or #0 ; at least, 
by the time Harry comes in. He will be back 
here shortly; he only meant to be gone half an 
hour. Let us sit down in this pleasant window 
and talk together till they come.” 

I took my place beside her, while she chatted 
away in the happiest possible strain. I am one 
of the class denominated “good Heteners ;” a 
character which suited my little cousin admirably 
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that morning ; for she was eager to tell me of the 
gayeties into which she had lately entered, hay- 
ing but just “come out:” of her beautiful new 
set of pearls, which she had teased mama to 
purchase for her; and of a love of a bouquet 
which had the evening before been presented her 
by a certain distinguished gentleman, whose no- 
tice made her an object of especial envy to a 
great namber of young ladies. 

All thie I heard very distinctly; but I was 
thinking at intervals of something quite uncon- 
nected with the subject of Miss Arabella’s ¢le- 
gancies; and as soon as courtesy would permit, 
after its conclusion, or what, from the length of 
the succeeding panse, I inferred to be such, I 
asked : 


“At what time, my dear, does your cousin 
Elma come?” 

“ At a quarter past nine she said she would be 
in.” And she consulted her watch. ‘It is five 
minutes past now, Cousin Solon ; so she will be 
here in exactly ten minutes more. Not a second 
earlier or later, I assure you; for Elma Beverly 
is a jewel of punctuality.” 

Mrs. Harrington entered with her youngest 
daughter, Caroline, at this moment. 

“Elma Beverly—what about her? Ah, So- 
lon—ready? ‘Well, is not Elma here?” 

“No, mama. You know she is not to be here 
till a quarter past nine,” said Arabella. 

“Isn’t Harry come back yet from the office?” 
asked Caroline, the languid and ringleted Caro- 
line, the sentimental one of the family, who at 
sixteen imagined herself a heroine of romance, 
and affected airs accordingly. 

She drew a small volume from her pocket, as 
she received a negative answer, and proceeding 
to ensconce herself in the recess of a neighbor- 
ing window, awaited the moment of departure, 
wrapt in the sorrows and calamities of some 
imaginary beauty—the counterpart of herself. 

Caroline wore a white muslin gown—“a robe 
of snowy fabric,” perhaps I ought to say with 
(according to the approved style of damsels in 
novels) “no ornament save a single rose, twined 
in her luxuriant tresses.” She was not by any 
means pale, as she would have liked to be; on 
the contrary, she had the finest color of any one 
in the family. Still, by the aid of her long, 
dark curls, she managed to make herself look 
tolerably romantic. But I digress. 

Mrs. Harrington seated herself in a comfort- 
able rocking-chair near me, casting critical and 
complacent glances, first upon Arabella, then 
upon Caroline. 

“Really, you look very well, girls, this morn- 


ing,” she said, approvingly ; and the satisfied 
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expression of her eyes, as they met mine, said: 
“There are no girls like my girls.” It was a 
mother’s vanity—pardonable, perhaps. 

Flora entered now ; Flora—stately, elegant, 
gracefal,—her mother’s especial pride. “Mrs. 
Harnngton was very proud of all her children— 
Flora, Arabella, Caroline, and Harry (who, by 
the way, was really a fine boy, and my favorite); 
but Flora was her favorite, I think. The young 
lady glided into the room with her usual grace- 
fal and somewhat hanghty sir, and speaking to 
one and another with a mingling of courtesy, 
affability and nonchalance in her manner, ad- 
vanced to a window, with the current inquiry for 
Harry. Mrs, Harrington glanced at me again, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her eyes. If her 
other girls looked well, Flora outshone them. 

And, truly, they were all handsome girls, and 
were dressed with indisputable perfection of 
taste. My cousin Sophia took care of that. 
She was one to pride herself on matters of 
dress. . Expense, too, was one of the last things 
considered. Nota flaw was to be discovered in 
any part of the attire of herself or her children. 
Nothing was worn but that which was new, ele- 
gant and perfect in every respect. The maids 
my cousin employed had nothing to complain of 
in regard to the generosity of their mistress. 
The supplies of dresses and bonnets from their 
mistress, who seldom wore either a dress or a 
bonnet a dozen times, was incredible. . But it 
showed people how well and how expensively 
my cousin Harrington and her children were in 
the habit of. dressing. 

‘We waited a few moments, conversing to- 
gether, and exactly at a quarter past nine my 
niece Elma arrived, accompanied by Harry, who 
had joined. her on the way. They came in to- 
gether, he « bright, handsome, gallant boy of 
eighteen, laughing-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and 
she a pretty, simple, innocent girl of the same 
age, who looked, in her pure, light muslin, and 
her litle white bonnet, with its wreath of lilies 
of the valleys, as fresh and charming as a spring 
flower. 

“ Good morning, Cousin Elma!” “Good 
morning, Cousin Elma!” they all said, and all 
shook hands with her —the girls, I know, think- 
ing how pretty she looked, and Mrs. Harrington 
herself surveying her with a critical eye as she 
kissed her, and then told her how. well she was 
appearing this morning. That included dress 
and all, I could see. Sophia was very well sat- 
isfied with the appearance of her young cousin. 
Indeed, I do not see how it could be otherwise. 
The child always seemed to me without a fault. 
But if she had been dressed in serge, I do not 
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think I should have thought her kas pretty, when 
her sweet young face lighted up with such a 
beautiful smile, and she said in such a musical 
voice, as she kissed me, “Good morning, Uncle 
Solon; I am very glad you are going with us.” 

“TY thank you, my dear. How does your 
mother do to-day ?” I said. 

“My mother is very well, I thank you. She 
sends her love to you, uncle; and to you all,” 
turning again to Mrs. Harrington and the girls, 
“‘and bade me say again that she very mach 
regretted not being at liberty to accompany you ; 
she could not break her previous engagement 
with Mrs. Morrison.” 

“Yes, I am quite sorry,” answered Mrs. Har- 
rington ; “for I really depended, until yesterday, 
upon her going. It is so vexatious, Solon,” she 
continued, turning to me, “that Emily will 
spend the day with a deaf old woman, and find 
pleasure in it, when she might be going with 
me.” 

She stood there, drawing on her gloves, when 
8 carriage drew up before the door, and the girls’ 
delighted exclamation, ‘“‘O, there's Mrs. Mos- 
tyn and her nephew!” was immediately followed. 
by the entrance of a pleasant, majestic-looking, 
middle-aged lady, attended by e gentleman some 
years younger—probably he was twenty-five, or 
thereabouts, though a certain dignity and seri- 
ousness blending with the gentle expression of 
his fine features, made him appear somewhat 
older than he was,—and this was her nephew 
and my young friend, Mr. Mostyn. 

The exchange of salutations concluded, Mrs, 
Mostyn said at once to my cousin Sophia : 

“My dear, I have come to take one of your 
girls up on my way to the rooms. I hope you'll 
consent 7” 

“With pleasure,” smiled Mrs. Harrison. 

“ Very well; I should like Flora. Flora, my 
dear, will you come?—O, and you, too, Miss 
Elma. May I ask so mach !—that is, if I don’t 
break up your party too much?” And she then 
turned to Mrs. Harrington. 

Elma had glanced hesitatingly towards Mrs. 
Harrington, who said: 

“O, certainly, if you wish, Mrs. Mostyn ;” 
for she had a kind of reverential admiration for 
this lady, whose birth, wealth and talents seteled 
her position among the highest; and whatever 
she said or did was law. 

A moment before we all set out, Mrs. Har 
rington stood in the hall with Elma. I saw ber 
examining something which she held in her hand. 
Her countenance had lest a degree of its usual 
placidity, and Elma was slightly coloring. 

“‘ What is the matter, my dear?’ asked Mrs. 
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Mostyn, quietly, taking her nephew's arm and 
joining them. 

Cousin Sophia looked up. “O, nothing of 
great consequence,” she answered, and yet with 
a slight air of annoyance and severity; “only 
Elma’s glove—she has had the carelessness to 
put on a pair which are really not fit to be seen.” 

“Indeed! Why, I was thinking very differ- 
ently a moment ago,” retarned Mrs. Mostyn. 
“Let me see, my dear—not fit to be seen! 
‘Where ?” 

“ One is mended,” said Elma, in a low voice, 
and with a timid blush. 

“ Mended 1—why, really, so it is—and very 
nicely, too. One cannot see it without close 
examination. If that is all the fault, pray let 
the child wear the gloves.” And she turned, 
smiling, to my cousin Harrington. “If any one 
should chance to discover the fact of their hav- 
ing been mended, it will only be to give credit 
to her skill as a most expert needlewoman.” 

“ Rest assured, madam,” said the nephew, in 
 subdaed tone to Mrs. Harrington, “that no 
one who observes Miss Beverly’s hand will ever 
remark an imperfection in her glove.” 

My cousin Harrington smiled faintly, and 
said no more; but I could see that her annoy- 
ance was not quite dissipated. With « grave 
look, she returned to Elma her handkerchief, 
which she had also been examining, I was suffi- 
ciently curious to examine it myself, a moment 
after, and found a single spot in it, close to the 
embroidery, where the fabric having worn thin, 
had been darned with the greatest nicety. But 
imperceptible as it might have been to others, 
this single spot had not escaped the eyes of the 
pink of particularity, my cousin Harrington; 
and she was therefore excessively annoyed ; for 
she had always interested herself in Elma, as 
much as her own daughters, in the matter of 
dress. 

“ So she scolded you about the gloves and the 
handkerchief, did she, Elma?” J said, langhing- 
ly aside, to the young girl. 

Elma blushed. 

“Yes, Uncle Solon. But it was my fault. I 
should have remembered how particular she is. 
These, however, are my best gloves. And, in- 
deed, I thought they would do sometime yet to 
wear. I would have brought another handker- 
chief, if I had thought ; but the gloves I could 
not help wearing, since I had none better. I 
wished to make them last a week or two longer.” 

“ Economical little Elma! That is right, dear 
child. But do you know, Elma, I have acurios- 
ity to know why you are so economical? You 
do not need to wear imperfect gloves or handker- 
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chiefs either. Your quarterly allowance was, I 
know, paid you only the week before last. To 
be sure, it is not a great sum, but then it would 
buy you numbers of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
gloves. And that is, I believe, what it is partly 
given you for.” 

Elma blushed again. 

“I know—but I want the money for something 
else, Uncle Solon.” 

“Youdo? What, I wonder—eh, little Elma? 
‘Well, well—I wont tease you, dear,” for she was 
looking, I fancied, a little embarrassed. 

At that moment, all were ready to go, and as 
Mr. Mostyn came for Elma, our conversation 
was broken off. I entered the carriage with 
my cousin Harrington and her two younger 
daughters. 

“Pray, Cousin Solon,” said Arabella, “what 
was that you and Elma were saying about econ- 
omy, in such an earnest way? Something, I 
dare say, about her gloves, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” I answered. 

“Well, whatever it was, Mr. Mostyn must 
have heard every word, for he was close by you 
with his mother, though neither of you seem- 
ed to observe them ; and if there was anything 
said confidentially, why, he must know it.” 

“ Really, my dear, I do not recollect that we 
said anything which we would have wished to 
conceal from him or you either,” I said. 

I speculated during the remainder of the drive, 
upon the.subject of Elma’s gloves, and Elma’s 
economy. Mycousin Harrington was once more 
in herusual good humor. She had evidently dis- 
missed the matter from her mind. 

We arrived at our place of destination, and 
were rejoined by Mrs. Mostyn and her nephew, 
with Flora and Elma, who, for her part, looked 
the picture of happiness. 

“What o beautiful woman Mrs. Mostyn is, 
Uncle Solon!” she said, aside,to me. “I do 
not think I ever liked her so well before.” 

I thought it might be because the attraction 
was mutual; for Mrs. Mostyn,.I know, had been 
led that morning to look deep into Elma’s na- 
ture, and such a nature could not but be other- 
wise than pleasing to her, if she read it correctly, 
which I felt that a woman of her penetration 
could not fail to do. 

“8o you had a pleasant drive, Elma?’ I 
asked. 

“ Very pleasant—yes, Uncle Solon. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise? I do not think I 
ever met with more agreeable persons than Mrs. 
Mostyn and her nephew. They both converse 
charmingly—do they not? Better, I think, than. 
any one I ever heard, almost.” 
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“They understand what the word ‘conversa- 
tion’ means, Elma, that is it; and both have 
minds most excellently and abundantly stored 
with knowledge. You will gain a great deal of 
benefit from their society. But we must look 
about us now and bow to people. All the world 
is here this morning, I believe.” 

With the occupation of bowing to peopl, and 
our coffee-cups, while we all—that is, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn’s party and ours—kept ap a lively conversa- 
tion, we got through half an hour, at the expir- 
ation of which time, we repaired to the gardens 
opening from the rooms, whither a great portion 
of the company had already proceeded. 

‘We had been there but a little while, when a 
group of ladies of my cousin Harrington’s ac- 
quaintance came towards us, and accosted her. 
One of them held in her hand what seemed to be 
8 subscription paper, got up for the benefit of 
some popular object or other, which just then at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Mrs. Harring- 
ton and her three daughters immediately append- 
ed their names, with each a considerablesum. I 
contributed my part also. Elma, however, when 
asked to sign, reflected a moment, and then, 
with a slight deepening of color, declined doing 
80. 

“Why Elma! Why not?” was the simulta- 
neous exclamation of her cousins. 

“Elma,” said Mrs. Harrington, coldly, “I 
thought you expressed your approval of this ob- 
ject, yesterday 1” : 

Elma colored more deeply. Every eye—Mrs. 
Mostyn’s, Charles Mostyn’s and all—was directed 
to her. 

“TI did, Cousin Sophia,” she said, in a low 
voice, “but I cannot subscribe. I am very 
sorry.” 

“ As you please,” said Mrs. Harrington, turn- 
ing away, while Flora and Arabella slightly 
smiled, apd the latter said in a light way : 

“ Another instance of cousin Elma’s ‘economy,’ 
I suppose, isn’t it? Be careful, Elma, or instead 
of an economist, I shall think you are a little 
miser.” 

“I should not.refuse to subscribe, Arabella, if 
I had not good reasons for it,” said Elma,gravely. 

“Tam sure, Elma,” returned her cousin, “ you 
had your allowance when I had mine, and I 
know you have not spenta single penny.” 

“No, I have not spent any ofit, Arabella.” 

“ How then, do you say you cannot subscribe 2” 

Elma was silent an instant. Then she said, 
gently : “Because it is true, Arabella.” 

Arabella turned awéy, silenced by the gentle 
rebuke. Mrs. Mostyn quietly pressed Elma’s 
hand, with an affectionate smile. 
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“T am sure,” she said, kindly, “ Kima would 
gladly give her money if she could do #0 con- 
scientiously.” 

A grateful glance beamed from the young 
girl’s eyes; and the approving look she met 
seemed to give her new courage. 

“ Anenigma, certainly,” said a subdued voice at 
myside. J turned, tosee Mr. Mostyn’s thoughtful 
eyes fixed reflectively on my niece’s countenance. 

“Who—Elma!” I said. “Do you think her 
an enigma?” 

“ Yes, and one of no inconsiderable interest, 
at least, to me. I am trying (it may be imperti- 
nent, but I cannot help it,) to study her motives. 
Not alone those of the present moment, but of 
her whole life.” 

“The study is worth yourfattention, my boy.” 

“I believe it.” 

That was all we said. A little while longer 
and we left the place. 

My cousin Harrington had now to visit a neigh- 
boring bookseller’s with me; and as Mrs. Moe- 
tyn wished to go there also, it was settled that 
we should go together. Arabella and Caroline, 
who had no desire to accompany us, returned, 
home in my cousin’s carriage, and the remainder 
continued the way in that of Mrs. Mostyn. 

‘We arrived at the bookeeller’s in a few min- 
utes, and there a new trial awaited Elma. My 
cousin Harrington and Mrs. Mostyn selected the 
books they wished for, and then we all lingered, 
examining some new works just got out. Sud- 
denly Flora called to Elma. 

“Bee, cousin,” she said, “ here I have forta- 
nately come across the very books you were wish- 
ing to get, the other day. The —— Magasines, 
in two large volumes, and nicely bound, too. 
See, Elma, what a prize!” 

Elms’s eyes sparkled, and her cheeks grew 
red—a vivid, brilliant red, as she sprang to 
Flora’s side. , let me see them, Flora!” she 
said, eagerly, and stretched out herhand. Then 
as suddenly she drew it back, with the beantifal 
flush of girlish delight fading quietly ont from 
her cheek, and her countenance growing slightly 
serious, as a look of remembrance passed over it ; 
the remembrance of an obstacle. I noticed this, 
and Mostyn noticed it, too, though Flora did 
not ; for she had immediately tarned to the book- 
seller, inquiring if the books were for sale, or al- 
ready engaged. He answered that they were for 
sale, and named the price. 

“There, you see the books are yours, Cousin 
Elma,” leaghingly said Flora, tarning to her 
again. “Take them now. Will you do them 
up for Miss Beverly, if you please?” to the 
shopman. 
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“No, no; Ihave changed my mind, Flora,” 
said Elma, quietly. ‘Ido not want—that is— 
I will not take the books at present.” 

“ Will not take them, Elma! surely you can- 
not be in earnest !” uttered Flora, in a tone of 
astonishment. ‘These books, of which you 
have talked so much for the last six months! 
‘What are you thinking of ?” 

“T cannot take them, Flora,” urged Elma, in 
a subdued voice. “I beg you not to say any- 
thing more about it.” 

“ You had better allow me to put them up, if 
I may be so bold, miss,” said the bookseller, po- 
litely, “for I do not think I could get another 
set at any price whatever, and if you really want 
them, I should be sorry to let them go to any 
one else. Shall I put them down to Mrs. Bev- 
erly’s account, miss ?” 

“Yes, you had better take them ; let him pack 
them, Elma,” urged Flora. ‘Your first and 
last chance, remember; and I know how sorry 
you will be that you did not take them, if you 
let them go now.” 

The flush on Elma’s cheek was one of pain 
and of confusion at the consciousness of so many 
eyes attracted towards her by this scene. Poor 
Elma had not learned yet how to bear herself 
with composure, under the charge of singularity. 
She looked troubled, agitated. 

“ Dear Flora,” she said, ina low, imploring, 
hurried voice, with downcast eyes, half turning 
away, as if to escape the curious eyes around her, 
“ indeed, indeed I do not want those books now, 
and I cannot have them put down in mama’s 
name. I never did such a thing in my life. No, 
I really, really do not want them at all. Pray 
tell him so, and do not say anything more about 
it.” 

Flora looked at her 8 moment with a surprised 
and offended air. 

“ Really, my dear, you are incomprehensible 
this morning,” she said, at length, in a suppress- 
ed and freezing whisper. ‘ You need not trouble 
yourself to pack them,” she continued, coldly, 
addressing the bookseller ; ‘‘ Miss Beverly does 
not wishfor them. Mama,” to Mrs. Harrington, 
“are you ready to go ?” 

Mrs. Harrington had stood all this time, ob- 
serving the scene before her, with visible and in- 
creasing annoyance. I knew that any scene of 
this kind, calculated to draw attention and curi- 
osity, was inexpressibly displeasing to her. Her 
countenance displayed it, as she tarned to her 
friend. 

* Mrs, Mostyn, shall we go now ?” she said, 
briefly. 

I could not tell why Elma had refused the 
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books which, for many a long month, she had 
been wishing to obtain, and which was rarely to 
be found then, the publication having existed and 
ceased some twelve years before; but I knew she 
wanted them. Hastening across the shop, I 
joined Mostyn, who was standing by the counter, 
speaking with the bookseller. 

“Sir,” I said to the latter, “I wish to pur- 
chase those books; will you do them up, if you 
please, and send them this evening to—” 

“beg your pardon, sir, but I have just dis- 
posed of them,” was the low-toned reply. 

The surprise his words eccasioned was in- 
stantly abated, as I looked at Mostyn, and met 
his warning glance, beseeching secrecy. He was 
the purchaser. He had anticipated me by exact- 
ly half s minute. And with this little by-play, 
unobserved by any but Mrs. Mostyn, we followed 
the party from the shop. 

Iknow my cousin Harrington was more deep- 
ly incensed during that day, than I had ever 
seen her before. I do not know whether she 
reprimanded Elma, as I am certain she felt in- 
clined to do, for what she was pleased to term 
“her very singular conduct;” but she talked to 
me abont it, with considerable excitement. 

“T traly believe,” she said, “that people will 
say that Emily has lost every penny of her for- 
tane; for certainly, Elma’s behaviour to-day 
would lead one to suppose them absolutely beg- 
gared. What strange freak can have got into 
her head now? Her singularity is certainly in- 
sufferable. She made me absolutely ashamed of 
her to-day.” 

And Sophia was seriously indignant. She 
called on Emily the next morning. I was not 
present, but I heard afterwards that she spoke 
very emphatically of Elma’s “ singularity,” and 
very seriously inquired whether Emily had not 
really become suddenly reduced in circumstances. 
Now Emily knew that Sophia was truly a good- 
hearted person in the main, although so tram- 
melled by her regard for appearances,and so blunt 
spoken as she was: accordingly, she chose to 
langh, rather than become offended ; made our 
cousin Harrington take off her bonnet, and stay” 
to dinner; assured her that she, herself, had not 
lost her forteme, and that the cause of Elma’s 
seeming parsimony was really a very good cause 
indeed, and one which she would perhaps approve 
some day. 

Emily, on learning the story of the books, 
without the conclusion, touching their final pur- 
chase, was delighted with her daughter’s power 
of self-denial. 

“1 know it must have cost you a great deal to 
give them up, my dear,” she said to her, “even 
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for s0 good a purpose as you have in view; and 
now you shall have them indeed.” 

She immediately summoned a domestic, and 
despatched him to the bookseller’s, to secure the 
books. Of course, they could not be obtained, 
having, as the man brought back word, been al- 
ready disposed of. 

Now that she had imagined them almost cer- 
tainly in her possession, this sudden disappoint- 
ment, after all, was very hard indeed for poor 
Elma to bear. But she put it down with a firm 
hand, after the first, and turned away from the 
contemplation of it. 

“It is not such a terrible disappointment, Un- 
cle Solon,” she said, cheerfully. 

Iwas bound in honor not to betray Mostyn, 
or I believe I must have acquainted her with the 
destination of her beloved and long-coveted 
books. 

“Do you not wish now that you had taken 
them, Elma ?” I asked. 

She reflected a moment, and then shook her 
head. 

“No, Uncle Solon, Ido not. I should be 
very unhappy now, if I had yielded and taken 
them. Iam glad I did not.” And I knew she 
really was. 

The autumn which witnessed the scenes I 
have described, deepened gradually into winter. 
Now, I saw Elma in a warm, brown cloak, and 
close winter bonnot, taking her brisk walk every 
day, where I had seen her so lately in her warm- 
weather muslins and simple cottage straw. I 
could not tell whether she looked prettiest then 
ornow. ButI knew—blessings on that dear, 
sunny little face !—that she was my own, pretty, 
favorite, loving Elma, at all times the same, 
summer or winter. 

Imet her at my cousin Harrington’s, some- 
times ; sometimes at Mrs. Mostyn’s; often and 
often in her own home, where I spent many a 
happy hour, and where I was always received 
with a warmth and cordiality that was dearer tu 
me than I found it elsewhere. 

But wherever she was, Elma was always 
bright, cheerful and busy asabee. I do not 
remember ever seeing her, when she was not in- 
tent upon some good and useful work, for the 
good of somebody or other. She had always 
been thus, from her childhood ; her life and its 
aims the very opposite of those of her cousins, 
the Harringtons. She had always been eager to 
help those who needed her services, caring 
especially for the poor. 

This fall and winter, however, had given her 
added means for usefulness; and now I learned 
how nobly she had improved those means. Be- 
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sides her mother, she received only Mostyn aad 
uncle Solon into her confidence; for she was one 
to shrink from exposing, or seeming to display 
her good works ; and only imparted her plans to 
us, I could see, because she disliked to seem mys- 
terious to those so near as we. 

Mrs. Harrington, I think, often meditated se- 
riously now, upon Elma’s character and dispo- 
sition. I think she was convinced of the wisdom 
of Elma’s motives, in whatever she did ; though 
she could not always tell whither those motives 
tended. The conviction forced itself upon her, 
from the consistency and steadiness of purpose 
visible in all her actions, and her gentle persever- 
ance in whatever she considered right. She re- 
marked to me, one day, that Elma seemed more 
economical than ever. But it was said in a 
thoughtful way, that showed she no longer looked. 
with an unfavorable eye upon that economy. 
She allowed that Elma seemed to her to grow 
more “singular” every day ; but she permitted 
her to beas singular as she pleased, now, saying 
tome: “TI think, finally, it must be for some 
good purpose.” 

Tt was for a good purpose, as she found short- 
ly. It was three days before Christmas, when a 
party of us, consisting of my cousin Harrington 
and Flora, Mrs. Mostyn and Charles, with my 
sister Emily and myself, visited, by especial fa- 
vor, one of the private meetings of the —— soci- 
ety, a new institution, formed for obtaining 
means for the relief of the poor in and about the 
neighboring districts, during the winter. It was 
a hard winter. Bread and fucl were scarcely to 
be obtained by many, and entirely beyond the 
reach of some. 

This society was composed of a moderate num- 
ber of young ladies and gentlemen, connected 
with the church to which my sister Emily belong- 
ed. We met several of our young acquaintances 
there, among the rest of whom was Elma. 

‘The meeting was called to order, and the busi- 
ness of the hour quietly entered upon. A few 
words were spoken by the presiding member, 
relative to the object for which the society was 
formed, and some interesting remarks made, in 
regard to it; the clearness and brevity of which, 
in addition to the quiet, orderly, and perfectly 
business-like manner in which the meeting was 
conducted ; and the serious, unmistakable ear- 
nestness evinced by every member, in the object 
before them, was proof sufficient that they clearty 
understood the business upon which they had en- 
tered, and had both the sense and determination 
to go through ft correctly and steadily. Next, 
the names of the members were read, and the 
treasurer, list in hand, read off the amounts sab- 
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scribed by each. Twenty names were given, 
the entire amount received being five hundred 
dollars. The last name was that of Elma Bever- 
ly—subscription seventy-five dollars. My cou- 
sin Harrington looked with astonishment, first at 
Elma, then at me. 

“So this is the aim of Elma’s economy 1” she 
whispered. “ Well, if I had guessed—” 

Inever knew my cousin Harrington so thought- 
ful before, as she was that day. Flora, Arabella 
and Caroline had no words to express themselves. 
Yes, this was the aim of Elma’s economy—char- 
ity. And this was not the only instance. I 
went with my cousin Harrington, in the course 
of the day, to the cottage of a thrifty mechanic, 
on the outskirts of the city, where, in her rounds 
of charitable visiting, our Elma had found work 
to do. 

“This is a hard winter, Mrs. Marsh,” I said, 
to a pleasant, cheerful matron, who, with her 
bright, cleanly, healthy-looking children gathered 
about her, was waiting the return of her husband 
from his day’s labor. 

“A hard winter for many, sir,” she answered, 
seriously ; ‘‘ but Iam thankful, not a hard one for 
us, since Miss Beverly was so kind tous. I do 
not know what would have become of us all, if it 
had not been for her.” 

My cousin Harrington looked inquiringly at 
me, and then at our good hostess. 

“You are acquainted with Miss Beverly, then, 
Mrs. Marsh ?” she said, in a questioning tone. 

“O, yes, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Marsh, with 
@ voice and look of pleased and heartfelt earnest- 
ness, ‘O, yes; if she had not helped us it would 
have gone hard with us this winter. My hus- 
band was ill all the fall—he fell and broke his 
arm in the early part of September. He did not 
leave his bed for two whole months. We had 
only his earnings to depend upon, and when he 
could no longer work, they failed us. We 
spent our last penny, and ate our last mouthfal 
of bread. And then the landlord was just going 
to turn us out of doors, sick as James was, be- 
cause we had no money to pay the rent. It was 
on that very day, when I thought James was dy- 
ing, when my children were crying for bread, 
and we about to be turned like beasts, out into 
the open fields to perish, that Miss Beverly 
heard of our situation, and came to help us.” 

She paused 2 moment, and turned away her 
head to hide the starting tears. 

“Well, and she helped you ?” said my cousin 
Harrington, presently, in a sweeter, tenderer 
voice than I ever heard before from her lips. 

“Ma'am,” said Mrs. Marsh, simply and ear- 
nestly, turning towards us again, ‘Miss 
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Beverly paid our rent—every penny of it; she 
got a good physician for my husband, who saved 
the life I thought was failing; she procured for 
us everything we needed, and brought us through 
till my husband was able to work again; and 
this nearly all out of her own means. I never 
can be too grateful to her, never; nor many 
another poor family about here that she has help- 
ed out of trouble.” 

Mrs. Harrington looked round at me. 
were tears—absolutely tears, in her eyes. 

“What s dear girl that Elma is!” she 
murmured. 

I gave her better reason yet for saying so, be- 
fore we returned home. I showed her, one after 
another, no less than six families, in different 
places, where Elma’s visits were hailed, in the 
midst of poverty and distress, as those of a min- 
istering angel ; and she acknowledged that Elma 
had a noble end, indeed, for her economy; as I 
had had reason to acknowledge, long since. 

‘When Christmas night came, we planned a 
happy gathering at the house of my sister Emily, 
where we found Elma surrauded by a delighted 
little party of children, invited by her, and for 
whom she had prepared a glorious Christmas 
tree. Mrs. Mostyn and my friend Charles were 
there with us. During the evening, there was 
found at the foot of the tree, a package directed 
to Elma. Opening it, she found two handsomely 
bound volumes, at the sight of which, the ever- 
ready color rushed impetuously to her cheek. 
They were the magazines which, five months be- 
fore, she had resolutely denied: herself the pleas- 
ure of purchasing. She looked incredalons for 
amoment: Then a glance at the fly-leaf settled 
the difficulty. She looked up with a yet more 
brilliant blush, at Charles, who stood beside her, 
regarding her with a quiet smile. 

“Tt is your gift, Mr. Mostyn?” she said, 
earnestly. 

“Yes, Elma. Will you take it from me?” 

She did take it. And.in a little while after 
—in the following spring, she took Charles Mos- 
tyn himeelf, as well. They are a happy husband 
and wife; and Elma is as good, as charitable— 
yes, and as economical and happier than ever. 


There 





A Loveress .Houe.—There is no loneli- 
ness, there can be none in all the waste of 
peopled deserts of the world ing the slight- 
est comparison with that of an unloved wife! 
She stands amidst her family like a living 
statue amonget the marble memorials of the 
dead—instinet with life, yet lysed with 
death—the burning tide of natural i 
circling round her heart—the thousand chan- 
nels frozen through which that feeling ought to 
flow.—Mrs. Ellis. 
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HOME, 

There is no great intrinsic merit in the poetry 
of Howard Payne’s song of “Home Sweet 
Home,” and yet there is no song that so thrills 
the popular heart, that is so sure to stir the blood 
and moisten the eye, whenever it is sung. This 
is because it appeals to a sentiment that inspires 
every breast. There is something in the very 
word “home” that awakens the most tender 
emotions, 

“Though never 90 humble there's no Place like home.”” 


There is no flower so dear to us as the rose that 
blossoms by our garden gate, no water so bright 
and pure as that by the banks of which we have 
strayed in childhood, gathering the violets that 
clustered on its brink, or sailing our tiny boats 
Upon ite surface in anticipation of the great 
Ventures and voyages of life. “We may wan- 
der away and mingle in the ‘ world’s fierce strife,’ 
and form new associations and friendships, and 
fancy that we have almost forgotten the land of 
our birth ; but at some evening hour, as we list- 
én perchance to the autumn winds, the remem- 
brance of other days comes over the soul, and 
fancy bears us back to childhood’s scenes, and 


then a feeling 
of melancholy steals over us, which, like Os- 
sian’s music, is pleasant, though not mournfal 
to the sonl.” 

Rob Roy says that when his great enemy 
forced him to fee from his native district and 
take refuge in a safer place, that his wife Helen 
Composed @ lament 80 sad and woeful that the 
hearts of those who heard it died within them, 
and he adds: “I would Dot have that same 
touch of the heart-break again—no—not for all 
the broad lands once owned by the MacGregor.” 
It is well known that, in the past century, the 
performance of the Ranz des Vaches by the band 
of the regiment of Swiss guards was forbidden. 
That simple mountain air, recalling to the mili- 
tary exiles their mountain home and the tender 
associations of their youth, rendered them so 
homesick that they could endure absence no 
longer, and deserted their colors in numbers, 
The same effect was produced in Canada among 
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the Highland regiments by the performance of 
“Lochaber no more.” 

It has been traly and eloquently said: “The 
New England mariner, amid the icebergs of the 
northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the 
evergreen isles, or coasting along the shores of 
the Pacific, though the hand of time may hare 
blanched his raven locks, and care have ploughed 
deep furrows on his brow, and his heart may 
have been chilled by the storms of the ocean, 
till the fountains of his love had almost ceased 
to gush with their heavenly current—yet, upon 
some summer's evening, as he looks upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, will think 
of home, and his heart will yearn for the loved 
days, and his tears will flow like the summer's 
rain. How does the heart of the wanderer, after 
long years of absence, beat, and his eyes fill, as 
he catches a glance of the hills of his nativity ; 
and when he has pressed the lips of a mother or 
a sister, how soon does he hasten to see if the 
garden, and the orchard, and the stream, look as 
in days gone by. We may find climes as beaa- 
tiful, and skies as bright, and friends as devoted, 
but that will not usurp the place of home.” 





Satoration.—Lord Brougham shakes hands 
with one finger, accompanying the act with s 
guttural and sepulchral “ How ar-r-re you !”— 
rolling his r with the burr peculiar to the north 
of England, while the Middlesex yeoman gives 
you a grip that almost dislocates your fingers. 





Licnt axp Hearra.—Persons who live in 
rooms where the sunlight enters freely and the 
walls are light, enjoy better health than those 
who exclude the sun’s rays and live in sombre- 
colored apartments. 

_ tH Oro 

Scanz-Crows.—Scare-crows in gardens are 
humbugs. Birds have been known to make 
their nests in the pockets of a scare-crow. 

+2 + ____—_. 

Tup orprsr Owe.—Rev. Dr. Spring is the 
oldest clergyman in New York. He has occa- 
pied his pulpit forty-six years. 

+22 + _____ 

Tuxim Usx.—The true use of cockroaches, as 
all truly wise people have known for-years, is to 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

It is thus that the Parisians style one of their 
most attractive public places. All sorts of trades 
flourish famously in the Elysian Fields—beggars 
abound there, flower girls, musicians, all sorts of 
people. Music is represented there by numerous 
virtuosi, who offer their concerts to the promen- 
aders, and even painting has established itself in 
these domains. The idler is accosted by a young 
man, who says to him: 

“Sir, shall I eketch your portrait for ten 
cents 1” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Don’t refuse, I beg of you. You'll do a 
good deed and make a bargain. J’ll warrant the 
likeness. Only ten cents, and ten minutes time. 
You can’t afford to do without a likeness, when 
you get it so cheap.” 

“ Very well—go ahead.” 

The young man instantly takes his pencil from 
his pocket, and a leaf from a book that he carries 
under his arm, and lays it flat on his knee, which 
serves him for a desk. 

“Stand a little farther off,” says the subject ; 
“I don’t want to attract people’s attention.” 

“As you please; I can hit a likeness at ten 

The artist places himself at the required dis- 
tance, and in ten minutes brings the portrait. 
‘What is stranger yet, the portrait is an admir- 
sble likeness, and by no means contemptible as 
@ work of art; for the faculty of drawing is al- 
most universal in Paris. For ten cents! Talent 
is certainly cheap now-a-days. 

Seduced by the price, a gentleman who was in 
the Elysian Fields the other night with his wife, 
& young and pretty woman, had his portrait 
taken, and was so well pleased with it that he 
said to the artist, “‘ Now you may take my wife.” 
The artist resamed his work, and at the moment 
when he was putting the last pencil-touch to it, 
and giving a glance of satisfaction at the picture 
which, through the inspiration of the model’s 
beauty, he had executed admirably, a young man 
hastily seized the paper, threw the sketcher a 
twenty-franc piece, and disappeared with his 
prize. The gentleman was furious, and rushed 
home with his wife, declaring that he would nev- 
er again set foot in the Elysian Fields. 

All the celebrities of the gay French capital 
may be seen in the Elysian Fields. That young 
man on the blooded horse has just come into 
possession of a fortune of eight millions. That 
splendid carriage, with the servants in mourning 
livery, belongs to Lord Harry Seymour. That 
smiling dandy in the tilbury has lost more than 
a hundred thousand crowns in stock speculations 
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within a few weeks. One of these fine days, 
he'll pay his creditors—perhaps. That geatle- 
man of an uncertain age, in a splendid caleche, 
drawn by two superb horses in glitterig har- 
ness, is the illustrious Mr. Auber, at once a 
composer, a sportsman and a gentleman. In 
fact, the Elysian Fields is a world in itself. 





More Camers comine.—The United States 
government like the camels they imported so 
well, that they have sent for more. The trav- 
elling powers of the camel are truly extraordinary. 
Col. Chesney, of the British army, rode with 
three companions, and without change of camel, 
from Baarah to Damascus, @ distance of 960 
miles, in nineteen days and three or four hours, 
thus averaging fifty miles a day, the camels hav- 
ing no food but such as they gathered themselves 
at halting places on the road. Ninety miles ina 
single day is no unusual performance for one of 
these desert ships. 





Seuiixe a Bawxer.—Daniel Fish, Esq., 
president of the Farmers’ Bank, in Lansingburg, 
N. Y., lately bought a pair of oxen of a stranger, 
and paid him in Farmers’ Bank bills, urging him 
to give them a wide circulation for the good of 
the bank. In about two hours, the real owner of 
the cattle, from whom they had been stolen, 
made his appearance and regained his property. 
The bills, however, are no doubt having a “wide 
circulation.” 





Sxir Esterm.—Malherbe, the French poet, 
was one of the vainest of men. The Princess 
of Conti one day said to him, “I want to show 
you the finest verses in the world which you have 
never seen.” Malherbe replied: “I beg your 
pardon, I have seen them; for, if they are the. 
finest verses in the world, I must certainly have 
written them myself.” 


A nosis Szwtiment.—The Prassian school 
counseller Dinton nobly said : “I promised God 
that I would look upon-every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who complain of me before 
God, if I did not provide him the beat education. 
asaman and a Christian which it was possible 


for me to provide.” 
Ed 


Nor ro sx Suicuren.—A country editor 
thinks thst Richelieu, who declared that “the. 
pen was mightier than the sword,” ought to have 
spoken a good word for scissors. 








Grovzs.—A new style of white kid gloves, 
beantifully embroidered with gold thread or eol- 
ored silks, has been introduced from Paris. 
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3 ’ THE IMAGE-MEN. 

Our streets swarm with Italians; you may 
know them at a glance by their bright black 
eyes and their olive complexions, bearing on 
their heads boards loaded down with plaster im- 
agee—figures of Washington, Napoleon, and 
the Greek Slave, heads of Daniel Webster and 
of Henry Clay. Their humble garments are 
white with the dust of plaster of Paris. They 
are as plentifal as hand-organ men, and their 
productions bear the same relation to sculpture 
that the hand-organ does to music. They adopt 
a fashionable subject and popularize it, acknow- 
lJedging and propagating its success at once. 
The image-vender’s board is a sort of portable 
museum. Its contents vary with the popular 
pulse ; the idols of the crowd figure there for a 
moment, and then give way to some new dar- 
ling of the fickle world. The ancients erected 
statues of brass, which wars and revolutions 
soon overtirew: wiser in this, we content our- 
selves with moulding in plaster our momentary 
idolatries, as if we would symbolize by the fra- 
gility of the matter the fragility of what it 
Tepresents. 

Alas! how many of these reputations have 
not enjoyed even the duration of the plaster that 
celebrated them! How many great men have 
disappeared before their busts! The image-man 
is a terrible judge; he records, so to speak, the 
sentence of the century. The popularity passed, 
he pitilessly breaks the mould, and the work or 
the man, illustrious a few days before, returns 
immediately into obscurity. Considered from 
another point of view, the image-vender has a 
truly important position in our modern civiliza- 
tion. He contributes to the spread of art, to the 
education, and insensibly elevates the popular 
taste. 

‘When we compare the plaster heads, figures 
and medallions, now in circulation, to those of 
thirty or even twenty years ago—white rabbits 
and painted mendarins were then the man 
ketable staples—we are struck with a decided 
progress in form and style. Really very credit- 
able reductions of the works of Thorwaldsen, of 
Canova, and of Powers, are sold by these itin- 
erant art-merchants. It is evident that the inter- 
val which separated popular art from exclusive 
art is every day diminishing. The coarsest lith- 
ographs, sold for a few cents, have a vague re- 
flection of the works they copy. We see that 
the hand is more skilful, the eye better trained, 
the workman rising into the artist. 

‘This increasing elevation in works of an infe- 
rior order is an important symptom. It proves 
that the plastic arts are entwining themselves 
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more and more with our habits, and becoming 
domesticated ; that after having been the privi- 
lege of the dwellings of the rich, they tend to 
become the embellishment of humbler dwellings. 
This is more than mere progress—it is a revola- 
tion, revealing a decided ascensive movement in 
the intellectual education of the greatest number. 
So that we view these plaster-covered mlssions- 
ties of art, humble as they are, with great favor, 
and trust that they will never be regarded as nui- 
sances, however far the organs and the monkeys 
fall under the ban; and even towards these we 


are not unkindly disposed. 


STORY TELLING. 

An English writer says: ‘If there is much to 
be rejected in the French models, there is mach 
to be learned from them. They at least set us 
an excellent example in looking for subjects close 
at hand, and treating them with vivacity. An 
English story that should be as true in its pic- 
tures of life, and as rapid and vivid in its treat- 
ment, would be as good in its kind as a French 
story. But we must get rid of our old lazy way 
of setting about these matters before we can 
achieve such a consummation. We musi shuffle 
off the traditional descriptions, the oppressive 
reflections, the sleepy dialogue, the bits of scene- 
ry which have nothing to do with the action, and 
all other extraneous fineries which are inserted 
only to show off the literary accomplishments of 
the author; and we must go straight to the vital 
interest, and keep it to the end. But the subject 
is a large one, and if we were to yield to is 
temptations, would carry us much farther than 
we originally intended. The few points we have 
hastily indicated are enough for the present.” 








Poor Ferrow.—The king of Oude, whose 
territory the British have “absorbed,” “seques- 
tered,” or “ appropriated ”—not annexed, O no! 
—is in England with his pockets fell of rupees, 
trying to buy back his possessions ! 


Our ssst Socisry.—Such is the amplitade 
of ladies dresses now that it is difficult for gen- 
tlemen to find room in any place of fashionable 
resort. They must hover about the out skirts. 








Reric.—They pretend to have dug up a print- 
ing press at Mentz, bearing the initials of Gutten- 
berg and the date of 1441, but we, however, are 
a little incredalous. 





An Intrxors Stapre.—Galena has exported 
daring the last twelve months $2,000,000 worth 
of lead. 
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IMAGINATION, 

It is a fine thing to have a fertile imagination, 
provided it is held in proper subjection by the 
reasoning faculties ; provided it is a well-bitted, 
easy-going nag, held well in hand, and not a 
head-strong courser, defying snaffle and curb, 
and ready to run away with its rider on the 
slightest provocation. Halleck says : 

——"A man may sit 
Upon a bright throne of his own creation, 
Untortured by the ghastly shapes that fii 
Around the many whose exalted station 
‘Has been attained by means ’twere pain to hint on.” 

No one can deny the possession of the faculty 
of imagination to Alexander Dumas, the great 
French story-teller—great, in spite of his being 
an unmitigated plagiarist. A curious instance 
of it is mentioned by an English writer, who 
lately paid a visit to his chateau of Monte Cristo, 
near Paris. “ On reaching the garden,” he says, 
“I was conducted by a small path toward what 
the Cerberus in charge called ‘ the Island of Monte 
Cristo.’ Ihad seen many wonders, but this beat 
them all. The island—well, I should see—I 
looked round. I perceived neither water nor 
island, nor any probability of either, as we were 
walking up the side of a hill; but I had looked 
too far; I had miscalculated the extent of the 
territory, and taken too literally the creation of 
Damas’s brain—for the island was before me, 
separated from the ground on which we stood by 
aditch about a foot broad, crossed by a plank ! 
It is a fine thing to have a brilliant imagination ; 
it is, indeed, a real blessing, for with such a gift 
the Barmecides’ feast would be greater than a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet! Monsieur Dumas seems 
imbued with this qualification to no ordinary ex- 
tent; he sees in this minute ditch a mighty, 
rashing, rolling ocean—the blue Mediterranean 
dashing on the beach of Marseilles, for instance ; 
in this plank, magnificent arches of marble 
spanning the rising waves; and on the space 
enclosed by the mighty breakers (in reality about 
a dozen yards square), no other than the island 
on which stands the Chateau d’If, that rocky 
majestic mass rising from the Mediterranean, 
crowned with its antique castles, within whose 
dungeons Dantes, alias Monte Cristo, sighed! 

“When Dumas retires to the Island of Monte 
Cristo (only hear how grand that sounds) he is 
not to be disturbed on any consideration. With 
much solemnity the small plank—alias majestic 
bridge—is pompously removed, and as no mor- 
tal can traverse alive the terriffic torrent flowing 
between the mainland of flower beds and the 
island of weeds, his solitude must be respected, 
and Dumas sits down peacefully to compose one 
of his most amusing books.” But poor Dumas’s 
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imagination was # nag without a bridle, and ran 
away with him. He really fancied that he was 
the Count of Monte Cristo, and possessed of the 
exhaustlees wealth of that fabulous gentleman, 
and so incurred ruinous expenses, plunged deep- 
ly into debt, and is now we believe, pecuniarily, 
what is vulgarly termed, “used up.” 





AN AOTRESS’S LOVE. 

The history of the marriage of Ristori, the 
great Italian tragic actress, now electrifying 
London, is a page of romance. The London 
News says: “ Adelaide Ristori made her first 
&ppearance-on the stage at the early age of two 
months. Her parents were members of a stroll- 
ing company of players. At twelve we find her 
entering into the king of Sardinia’s company of 
actors. Here she had the advantage of excel- 
lent teaching. She rose rapidly in public esti- 
mation ; visited Leghorn, where she was entirely 
successful, and afterwards accepted of an en- 
gagement at Rome. Here the heir of the Mar- 
quis Capranica del Grillo proposed for ‘ the 
Ristori ;’ but the aristocratical friends of the 
lover were immediately up in arms. He was 
shut up in the Roman States, without any power 
of exit, while the object of his love was obliged 
to depart to keep an engagement in Florence. 
Ristori managed to reach her lover, and they 
were married secretly, although they were short- 
ly after obliged to separate. The seperation 
was but for a short time. The husband bough’ 
& passport made out in favor of another person, 
éffected his escape from the Roman States, and 
rejoined his wife in her box at Florence at the 
moment when she entered it, loaded with bou- 
quets and presents, after one of her greatest 
theatrical triumphs.” 





For svery Firestps.—All who have seen 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly admit it to be the cheap- 
est ine in the world, with its hundred pages 
of ing matter in number, besides two 
pages of original humorous illustrations.— New 


ngland Farmer. 


Goop Inza.—The college boys at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., are about to erect a large and well- 
appointed gymnasium. It is as important to 
cultivate the physical as the mental endowments. 








To ovr Reapexs.—Every leaded article in 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly is written expressly for 
the proprietor and is liberally paid for. 

—— 

Exrensrve.—The telegraphic wires which in- 
tersect the various parts of the United States, are 
sufficiently long to extend around the world. 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

The course of empire pursues inflexibly the 
apparent course of the sun from East to West. 
The far East was the cradle of the race. Thence 
multiplying and expanding, the mighty army 
moved westward and halted fora time on the 
confines of Europe and the outskirts of Africa. 
In its progress, the mighty Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires rose and fell; the wilderness 
blossomed, was covered with splendid cities— 
worlds in themselvee—and then withered to a 
desert. Egypt had its centuries of glory follow- 
ed by its centuries of night. Greece and Rome 
flourished for » season, and then fell. After civi- 
lization and humanity had set up their beacon 
towers on the heights of Europe, the Saracenic 
‘wave, sweeping along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, rolled into Spain at the pillars 
of Hercules, and threatening to overtop the 
Pyrenees, menaced Europe with » Moslem del- 
uge, and was stayed by one of those decisive bat- 
tles which settle for ages the fortames of empire. 
Then the old world, reviving and putting forth 
new strength, stretched her arm out to the West. 
At the appointed season, an entire new world, a 
virgin bride, was given to the great family of 
nations. Westward still the star of empire rolled. 

In the new hemisphere humanity has exhibited 
an original phase of character; with the same 
old passions, the same old aspirations, but with 
a far different energy and a far more vital im- 
pulse. The offspring of European colonists 
Planted on these shores have performed in little 
more than three centuries an amount of work 
which had ever occupied many centuries in the 
slow process of civilisation of which ancient 
history offers us the record. With all the evi- 
dences of prosperity, and strength, and enduring 
glory that surround us, it is difficult to believe 
that our country will ever know the withering 
decay that overtook the empires of the old 
world and of old times. Yet such must be its 
fate. Our cities, after having reached a height 
of splendor never before known in the world, 
must erumble to ruins; our ports must know no 
more the gladness of myriad sails; our busy 
millions must be laid beneath » desolate soil. 
‘The star of empire will continue to perform its 
circuit. Asia will again be great and glorious 
in the cycle of centuries, and the old drama of 
Civilization be re-enacted on the self.same stage; 
for history is not only the mirror of the past—it 
is the magic glass in which we read the future. 





Rrox Livine.—At » banquet in Japan, Com- 
modore Perry was treated to eleven courses of 
soup and gingerbread. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


MUNIFICENT DONATION. 

Among the literary treasures of this vicimity, 
scholars have long known of the existence of a 
fine private library, the property of Mr. Joseph 
Dowse, of Cambridge. Mr. Dowse, who is mow 
more than eighty years of age, made the collee- 
tion himeelf, and the Hon. Edward Everett, im 
one of his published addresses, speaks strongiy 
of the value of the books, and the taste evimoed 
by their owner in its selection. The collection 
of such a library is the more remarkable since 
Mr. Dowse is not s member of the literary fra- 
ternity, and in early life enjoyed only very ordi- 
nary educational advantages. He is by trade, 
we believe, a leather-dresser, but has had the 
good taste to devote some of his honorable earm- 
ings in the purchase of good books, and his lei- 
sure to making himself thoroughly aequainted 
with their contents. He has performed a gener- 
ous act which merits the highest praise: he has 
presented the Massachusetts Historical Society 
with the whole of his costly and cherished libea- 
ry, on the sole condition that the books shall be 
kept together. Ata special meeting of the So 
ciety, of which Hon. Robert C. Winthrop is 
president, this magnificent donation was an- 
nouaced by Mr. Winthrop, who spoke of it as is 
deserved, Mr. Everett and others following. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society consists 
of sixty members, and originated, in 1790, with 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, Judge Minot and others, 
who were desirous of preserving historical par 
pers and gathering historical fact. The society 
owns and occupies the stone building on the 
south side of the Boston Museum, in which 
there is # fine library and a picture gallery con- 
taining many valuable portraits. Their publish- 
ed “Collections,” containing a vast amount of 
choice historical documents, numbers fifty-three 
volumes. 

—_—_—_———t+ooe- 

Over Itiustmations.—As we expected, the 
introduction int) “Ballou’s Dollar Monthly of a 
couple of original pages of humorous illastra- 
tions has ‘tansed it to increase very largely in 


| cinghlation. It was the cheapest magazine in 


the world before this, but now we are giving 
still more for the money in each number. This 
feature will be continued in each issue. 
——__+ 02 + —___ 
Taxzs.—We see it stated that the carriage tax 
paid in London amounts this year to $2,912,265 ; 
but there must be # mistake in the figuring. 





Baruino.—In all our great cities there ought 
to be free baths for the people. As it is, bathing 
is too costly a luxury for the poor. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


FAME. 

‘What little things serve to make a man famous 
or notorious, to stir up nations and even produce 
wars! Little did Professor Mahan think, when 
hb presented himself for admission in his neat 
and modest West Point uniform, that his buff 
yest and black neckcloth would the next day 
rouse up all England at the bidding of the trum- 
pet-tongued thunderer of the “Times.” But so 
itwas. The Tory journals banged away at Mr. 
Mahan and Mr. Dallas, and insisted that it was 
an insult to the queen. She, poor woman, had 
never dreamed of such a thing. She was willing 
to admit the black stock and the buff vest, and 
we suspect rated her master of ceremonies for 
excluding them. But tempest in a teapot was 
caused by those offending articles of dress. After 
all said, however, one thing is certain. If our 
countrymen can’t be contented without presen- 
tation to loyalty, they ought to submit to court 
usages, and put on the embroidered coat and 
small clothes, the cocked hat, and wear the dress 
sword—silly as the usage is. If they don’t 
choose to dress as the court ninnies do, they had 
better stay away. This remark does not apply 
to Professor Mahan, for as he wore his official 
uniform, he ne doubt thought he was all right. 
Probably, however, he will not be in » hurry 
soon to be presented to royalty, but will be con- 
tented with such glimpses of it as he can catch 
in the streets on public occasions, or in the 
theatre, and other public places. 





Tre creat Comet.—The astronomer, M. 
Babinet, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and M. Bomme, of Middleburg, Holland, have 
been making some investigations in respect to 
the return of the great comet which appeared in 
the years 104, 392, 682, 975, 1264, and 1556. 
The result gives the arrival of this rare visitor in 
August, 1858, with an uncertainty of two years, 
more or less. 





Gorne sBackwarps.—An English sports- 
man lately made his horse, for a large wager, go 
backwards five-eighths of a mile in five minutes, 
thirty-seven seconds. You’d never catch*’a 
Yankee doing that. His motto for horses and 
everything else is— Go ahead !” 





Exrravacance.—It cost a fortune to bap- 
tize the prince of France, and now it will cost 
another fortune to pay Coutare for painting a 
picture of the ceremony. 





Russ1a.—This great country will export very 
little, if any grain this season. This is one of 
the consequences of the war. 


39T. 


CATCHING A COURTIER. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Marshal Gram- 
mont: “Mr. Marshal, just read this madrigal 
and see if you have ever seen anything more 
impertinent. Because I love poetry, they bring 
me all sorts of stuff!” The marshal, after hav- 
ing read it, said to the king: “Your majesty 
judges everything divinely—it is certainly the stu- 
pidest and most ridiculous effusion I ever read.” 
The king laughed and said: “You will ac- 
knowledge the fellow who did this must be a 
blockhead?” “‘Sire,” replied the courtier, 
“ you can’t call him anything else.” ‘ Well,” 
said the king, “I am delighted you have spoken 
so frankly. I did-it myself.” “Ah, your 
majesty!” exclaimed Grammont; “you are 
joking! But give me the paper again. I read 
it very hastily, and first impressions are often 
deceptive.” “No, Mr. Marshal,” replied the 
king, “on the contrary, first impressions are 
generally the most natural and correct.” The 
king was much amased at this incident, and the 
world thought it was a nice trick to play off on 
a man who lived by flattery. Grammont, how- . 
ever, did not get over his mortification for a 
long time. 


Goop Sznsx.—Louis XV. was no fool, though 
he wasaking. One day, in the office of the min- 
ister of war, he found a pair of spectacles. “Let 
us see,” said he, “if they suit my eyes.” He 
put them on, and taking up a manuscript, read a 
pompous eulogy of himself. “That wont do,” 
said he to the Duke de Choiseul, pulling off the 
glasses ; “they are no better than my own—they 
magnify too much.” 


Terriptx Lossas.—Between the first of 
January and the first of July last, there have 
been lost at sea three hundred and thirty 
American vessels, the amount sacrificed being 
$15,896,506, which includes, however, repairs of 
damages to vessels that came into port disabled 
during the same period: This destruction is 
unparalleled in our commercial history. 











Economicat.—A lady can dress in this conn- 
try for a very reasonable sum. Lace mantillas 
in Broadway are almost given away at a thousand 
dollars apiete ! 

—Se 

Farrenpsuir.—How true it is that you will 
go through life friendless, if you insist on seeking 
for a fidus Achates without s fault! 





Coot Cosrume.—Somebody proposes for 
sammer 8 suit of India rubber, to be filled with 
ice water. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The receipts of the English railways for the 
past aix months were $49,763,310 ! 

In the past three years 4725 horses have been 
eaten by the poor of Vienna. 

The obelisk at Inkermann, commemorative of 
the battle, has just been completed. 

The Russians are sending money to the suffer- 
ers at Lyons. Only think of it. 

‘The new Manchester (Eng.) Exchange is said 
to be the largest room in Earope. 

The annual cost of keeping the London streets 
in repair is £1,800,000 sterling. 

The commerce of St. Petersburg, Russia, has 
been very brisk since the peace. 

On one of the railroads in France beds are 
furnished to the passengers. 

A Russian baroness has lately been fined a 
thonsand dollars for forging and swindling. 

, An explosion recently occurred at the Cymmer 
goal mince, near Cardiff, One hundred and ten 
men were killed. 

It is proposed in London to establish a “ Brig- 
ade of Guides ” to the “sights” of that city, 
such brigade to consist of intelligent lads in want 
of employment. 

There are now 4996 petitions on the table of 
the English Commons House, against opening 
the British Museum on Sundays, signed by 
629,178 persons. 

There is talk in London of forming an “Old 
Mortality Club,” for the purpose of recutting 
and preserving inscriptions on monuments to 
persons of eminence. 

The English frigate Terrible, now at Malta, is 
said to have been rendered completely unfit for 
service from the ra‘ committed by the de- 
structive insects which abound in the Black Sea. 

While the travelling Russians are pouring over 
the Prusso-Russian frontier, there is a stream of 
French invading the Czar’s territory—teachers, 
dancing masters, cooks, actors, and artists of all 
sorts. 

Eupatoria has been completely given up to the 
Rassane: who have hoisted & flag there. 
The 1200 Turks who remained there embarked 
for Constantinople on the same day that the town 
was restored. 

Ata recent sale in Paris, a letter of the poet 
Corneille was sold for $200. At the same sale a 
letter of Fenelon was sold for $42 50; one of 
Rochefoucauld for $70; and a signature of Loy- 
ola, the founder of the Jesuits, for $40. 

The Paris Moniteur contains an account of 
the steps which have been taken by M. Delavo, 


the proprietor of the estate of » to 
“transform that celebrated field of battle into a 
living souvenir of the victory.” 


The Greenock Advertiser says that a man was 
nearly poisoned by sucking an which he 
found floating in a river, the egg g impreg- 
nated with strychnine in order to kill common 


crows. A whole family, too, narrowly escaped 
poisoning bya i with the same 
leadly substance for a purpose. 


FORSIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tt is expected that Mile. Rachel will soon re- 
appear upon the see e 

‘There is positively a standing army of actors 
in Germany—they are literally legion. 

The Collins line of steamers receives $858,000 
a year for carrying the mail. 

Madagascar, the most fertile island of the 
tropics, Is to be invaded by the French. 

In Paris they are wearing white kid gloves, 
richly embroidered with gold, 

The Grand Duke Michael is betrothed to the 
youngest sister of the Regent of Baden. 

Naples letters say that signs of revolt are more 
frequent, and even the army is discontented. 

France lost 40,000 out of her 200,000 soldiers 
engaged in the Russian war. 

Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Henderson have 
contracted to rebuild Covent Garden Opera 
House in six months. 

Queen Victoria has conferred the title and dig- 
of Baronet of the United Kingdom on Sir 
m M’Nab, late prime minister in Canada. 
The Emperor Nicholas is reported to have left 

memaits of his reign, to be published five years 

ence. 

Some disturbances have occurred in Copen- 
hagen, from Mormon preachers. The military 
arrested the offenders. 

sing th elle eps carsying Gay hown sions 
ce] ® wn stone 
oor tenors 

“The King of Sweden has conferred a gold 
medal on Mr. Anderson, author of “ Lake Nagna- 
mi; or, Explorations and Discoveries in South- 
Western Africa.” 

A bill is in pre; ion for the 
laws ia Praseis, "Tbe inte on ns ow 

lowed to go as high as 10 per cent. ; ahigh- 
er rate is tebe juntehed as pwindling. 

It has been discovered that several copies of a 
seditious manifesto were lately sent from Brussels 
cleverly to Paris, packed in the interior of a 
large lobster. 

The married ladies of Honolulu have lately 
presented a petition to the legislature, praying for 
the suppression of theatres and circuses, on the 
ene that they kept their husbands out all 

ite 

Louis Napoleon has so far made amends for 
his spoliation of the Orleans family, as to pro- 
pore paying to each of the daughters of Louis 

hilippe, or their heire, an allowance of 200,000 


frapes. 

Whe Northern Railroad in France carried, in 
1855, no less than 5,500,000 passengers, equal to 
about one-sixth of the whole population of | 
Of this number, 600,000 rode. in first class 
1,500,000 in second class, and 3,400,000 in 


nit 


Capital punishments are extremely rare ig 
Denmark, and when one does occur it creates an. 
immense sensation. A woman was recently de- 
capitated in the province of Julland, where it is 
certain no execution has taken place for three 
handred years, and the event was witnessed by 
upwards of 20,000 people. 


. BECORD OF THE TIMES. 


: | Record of the Times. 


Congress has ited a pension of fifty dollars 
& month for five years to Decatur’s widow. 

The present population of Cuba is estimated 
to be about one million six hundred thousand. 

The most popular men are seldom those of 
very shining qualities or strong virtues. 

On Qi nd Pond, Worcester, they have 
a boat Propelled by electricity. a 

When a man is willing to appear poor, he de- 
prives penury of its sting. 

Blanchard’s bent ship knees are found to be 
superior to natural knees. 

Campbell says that the word daisy signifies the 
“eye of the day.” 

In England our Bigelow Carpet-Weaving Ma- 
chine is ee a sensation. 

Awmericans surpass Europeans in photographs, 
daguerreotypes and ambrotypes. 

The United States is larger than the Roman 
empire was at its zenith. 

The West India sugar crop has been very large 
the present season. 

England boasts of her 
England can show a Whittier. 

Roger Bacon in 1274 described gunpowder as 
a common plaything everywhere. 

Two women Insel engaged in a prize fight 
near Gloucester, N. Y. 

Let a man understand you think him faithful 
and it makes him so. 

\ Agricultural laborers are very scarce at the 
‘West, and in parts of Wisconsin and Iowa, the 
farmers are offering as high as $2 25 per day. 

Strakosch is worth two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, one-half of which is in Chicago, in real es- 
tate which cost him not more than $15,000. 

The chimney of a vitriol factory in Providence, 
now building, is to be 214 feet high, 20 feet in 
diameter at the base, and 10 feet at the top. It 
is built thus high to carry off poisonous fumes. 

Some of the newspapers are arguing in favor 
of making rail cars wholly of iron, and steam- 
boats of the same material, so far as is practica- 
ble, to avoid disasters from conflagration. 

A Reformed Dutch church is now in the pro- 
ceas of erection in Chicago. This will be the 
only edifice belonging to that denomination in 
that city. 

A bank note detector gives the number of banks 
in the United States whose notes have not been 
counterfeited or altered at 463, and the number 
whose notes have been counterfeited or altered 
at 854. 

The following remarkable coincidence took 
place in St. Francis County, Ark., a short time 
ago :—‘ A one-eyed man stole a one-eyed mule, 
was arrested by a one-eyed sheriff, tried be- 
fore a one-eyed, officer.’” 

_ A river fire steamer has just been built at Cin- 
cinnati, constructed like a ferry boat, and having 
a fixed steam fire engine on board, to be used in 
the port of St. Louis in case of a fire occurring 
among the steamboats at the levee. 


wits, but New 


ane 
The remains of a marble have been 
discovered under a garden in the Isle of Capri. 


Mr. Vieux Temps, the violinist, lately made 
$8000 in a four months’ tour. 

Thirty or forty persons make a trade of 
bringing dogs to the City Pound in New York. 

The first printing press set up in America was 
worked at ‘Cambri ge, Massachusetts, in 1639. 

An artist of Cincinnati has been painting a 
panorama of the Bible. 

Those that govern best make the least noise. 
Power is quiet. 

A little of temptation soon enlarges to 
s caine 

A thimblefal of powder will split a rock of. 
forty square feet. 

The paricuel debe of Bopiaad is the security 
of her goverament and nobles. 

Brilliant thoughts are slow in their formation, 
like the diamond. 

A book has been curiously defined as a 
“brain preserved in ink.” 

It wasn’t Bulwer that said the scissors were 
mightier than the sword. 

A Mr. Coon (same old?) is about to establish 
a paper in Wisconsin. 

The art of printing was denounced at first as 
magic—it seems like enchantment, A 

A New York company is engaged in excavat- 
ing the old copper mines at Southington. 

A great parade of the New York Fire 
ment will take place on the 18th of October. 

The business mén of Indianapolis have organ- 
ised permanent Board of Trade. a 

It is stated that the apple crop of Pennsylvania 
will be very heavy. 

A Mr. Marle of Paris is said to have discov- 
ered a way of keeping meat untainted without 
salt. 


The famous watering place, Bedford Springs, 
Pa., have been sold to the Broad Top Railroad 
Company, for the round sum of $186,000. 

One hundred millions of dollars worth of hay 
will be raised in the United States this year— 
equal in value to the cotton crop. 

Martin Bryant, Esq., of Pembroke, is said to 
be the proprietor of fourteen cats, and spreads a 
table especially for their benefit. 

Lieut. Maury has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tate in this city next winter. 

The first daily newspaper published in Vir- 
ginia was in 1780, and the subscription price was 
$50 per copy per annum. 

There are eighteen establishments for manu- 
facturing steel in our country ; these have a ca- 
pacity for making 14,000 tons per annum. We 

ve the best ores in the world for making steel. 

Coffee is a native of Abyssinia, and not of 
Arabia, as many believe, and abounds in the 

rovince of ‘a, whence it derives its name. 
Fhe coffee tree was not transplanted from Abys- 
sinia into Asia until the fifteenth century, when 
its culture was begun in Arabia Felix, where, in 
the environs of Mocha, it grows to perfection. 


Merry Making. 


If you want to see a black squall, just look at 
& negro baby attacked with the colic. 

* Come, get Up, it’s time to rise,” as Mr. 
Squizzle said to his railroad shares, 

“Don’t believe it,” is the rather ve 
catch phrase at the commencement of a patent 
modicine advertisement. 

It is a popular delasion to think that an editor 
is a public bellows, bound to Patt everything and 
everybody that wants to see him. 
oa lady told her Leet she read ee “Art : 

ve”? on purpose to be agree: tohim. “ 
had rather have:ldye-wishout att,” replied he. 

Every one at the bottom of his heart cherishes 
vanity; even the toad thinks himself good look- 
ing—rather tawny, perhaps, but look at his eyes / 

How can a mien who has no wings be said to 
be “ winged ” in an affairof honor? Because in 
fighting a duel he makes a goose of himself. 

“ Pray, can you tell me,” lisped an exquisite, 
“why I always pause after the first syllable of 
‘cupid?’ It is because I love to stop when I 
come to ¢ u. 

This is a world of compensations. Kick a boy 
for chalking. on your fence, and he will balance 
the account by throwing a brickbat at the first 
friendless dog he runs against. 

An Irishman lately bought a family Bible, and, 
taking it home, made his first entry in it thus: 
“Patrick O’Donohae—born Sept. 20th, 1886, 
aged three years.” 

- A witness in court, being i as to his 
knowledge of the defendent in the case, said he 
knew him intimately well. He had supped with 
him, sailed with him, and horse-whipped him. 

A Frenchman gasconading’ over the inventive 
genius of his country, said: ‘‘ We invented lace 
ruffles!” ‘ Ay,” said John Bull, “and we add- 
ed shirts to them.” 

“You bachelors ought to be heavily taxed,” 
said a lady to an old’un. “True, ma’am,” said 
the fogy, “bachelorism is undoubtedly a great 
loxury.” 

The woodman who “spared that tree” has 
ran short of wood, and is almost splitting with 
vexation to think how green he was. He now 
“axes” a donation. 

“M I’m glad your heel has got well.” 
“why said  opetinge wide Nor lange 
blue eyes with astonishment. ‘O, nothing, only 
I see it is able to be out.” 

“Ts them old fellows alive now ?” said an ur- 
chin to his teacher. ‘ What old persons do you 
mean, my dear?’ ‘“ Why, Paul, and Luke, and 
Denteronomy, and them.” 

“Molly, I think you'll never set the river on 
fire,” said a lady to her servant. “Indeed, I’d 
never be after doing anything so wicked, ma’am 
—I’d be burning up the lite fishes,” innocently 
replied Molly. 

I met her in the sunset bright, her gingham 
gown was blue; her eyes a beige wth are 

lelight were of the same dear hue. And al- 
ways when the sun goes down I think of the girl 
in the gingham gown. 








MERRY MAKING. © 


‘When 8 is fitting up the inside of = 
store, he’s a counter-fitter. 4 
What can, with any sense of pro- 


priety, ask @ fat lady to Jean on his arm? 

Some people think an editor is a public bel- 
lows, bound to puff everybody. 

A man who tries to bolt a door with « bailed 
carrot must be absent-minded. 

Why is a man who prefers his on the 
half shell like a prima donna? both 
are foad of fu-ror. 

What is the difference between a confirmed 
sinner and s beggar? One is a mend-i-cant and 
the other is a mend-i-wont. 

A printer once described a clever clergyman 
asa ‘full-headed article with a white line after 
it.” 

One virtue, at least, has been discovered in the 
hooped petticoat; mad dogs cannot bite the 
wearers. Excellent things for summer wear! 

A Yankee, who has just commenced the study 
of Italian, wants to know how it is, if they have 
no w in that language, that “them chaps spells 


wagon?” 
If a spoonful of yeast will raise fifty cents’ 
worth of flour, how much will it take to raise 


fands enough to buy a barrel? Answer to be 
handed in over the fence. 

Aman may, from hurry, or forgetfatness, or 
absence of mind, or some strong excitement, 
make his appearance without his wig, but when 
did a woman forget hers ?—Punch. 

A person of our acquaintance asked another 
how old he thought Miss R—— was. ‘I do not 
know her age exactly ?” he replied ; “ ghe varies 
from seventeen to twenty-five.” 

Theodore Hook said to an alderman who had 
already surfeited him, and yet pressed him to 
pareke of still another course—‘I thank you; 

ut if it’s the same to you, I'll take the reat in 
money.” 

If you are a precise man, and wish to be 
certala of what you get, never m a girl 
named Ann, for we have the authority of Lind- 
ley Murray, and others, that “ Ann is an indefi- 
nite article.” 

“How much do you pay your waiters at this 
saloon ?” asked an irascible gent of the proprie- 
tor of a restaurant. “One dollar per diem, sir.” 
“Well, then, credit me with thirty cents, for I 
waited two hours for my steak and one hour for 
my muffins!” 

Lord Stanford told Moore that Lady Caroline 
Lamb, in a moment of passion, had knocked 
down one of her pages with a stool. ‘ Weil,” 
said the post, ‘it is nothing uncommon fora 
literary lady to double down a page.” 

An orphan girl of 20, with $5000 a year, sd- 
vertises herself in a New York paper as wanting 
a handsome and respectable young man in mar- 
riage. She prints her picture, and it is pretty, 
and hails from Springfield. 

A coop Pux.—Theodore Hook once said to 
a literary man, at whose table his publisher had 
become intoxicated : ‘“My dear air, you seem to 
bts emptied your winetellar into your book 
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THE CHILD OF THE SEA. 





BY EMBEET H. SEDGE. 





On the eastern coast of Newfoundland, be- 
tween Cape St. Francis and the little town St. 
Johns, was a narrow estuary, which extending 
inland a short distance, was met by a small and 
rapid stream, the waters of which it first rebuffed 
and then swallowed up in its briny wave. The 
rocky wall on one side retired just enough to 
leave room for a fisherman’s hut, with a gradual 
slope of ground between it and the ocean. Be- 
hind the house there might have been an equal 
extent of surface reduced to good cultivation, 
and producing hardy vegetables and a few stunt- 
ed trees. 

It was already past the middle of the last half 
of a sultry summer’s day. The only occupant 
of the little area was a young girl of about four- 
teen years, who went from the hut to the beach, 
from the rocks to the garden, from the forsaken 
old boat to the little flower border, in a capricious 
circuit; bounding over the hard soil with capti- 
vating grace, clambering in dangerous places 
with agile daring, then disposing some domestic 
labor with busy care, or looking with anxious 
gaze out on the solitary water. Her face was 
sweet and beautiful ; the rough sea winds had no 
power to sully its rare whiteness, and the chill- 
ing mists could not drive the roses from the 
round cheek and full lips; and her little hand, 
too, as she raised it to shade for an instant her 
large dark eyes or to toss back the long truant 
curls, gleamed like the snowy wing of a bird. 
Though there was no other human being near 
her, she did not feel either fear or loneliness, for 
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& great, shaggy and powerful dog, a native of the 
island, was her constant companion and protec- 
tor, and almost sympathizing friend. A more 
than brate intelligence seemed to glow in his 
eyes as he watched the wistful gaze of his young 
mistress, who, resting her hand upon his long, 
curly hair, paused again to carefully survey the 
ocean prospéct before her, and then to observe 
the thunder-cloud which threw up its gleaming 
fantastic pillars from behind the cliff. 

“They were to have been here early this 
morning, did you know it, Christy?” said the 
girl. The dog wagged his tail in the affirmative. 

“It is very strange, isn’t it?” she continued. 
“They must come in sight soon. I am afraid 
they are lost in the fog, and there will certainly 
be a dreadful storm before midnight,wont there?” 

Christy looked with his mistress towards the 
straggling cloud that was rapidly rising to ob- 
scure the sun, and uttered a long, mournful howl. 

“0, don’t do so. Keep up your spirits, 
Christy. Perhaps they are in sight already. 
We'll go out upon the crag and look for them.” 

The dog, as if he fully comprehended the 
words, moved on before towards the place indi- 
cated, and with grave pace wound his way 
among the loose rocks and up the rugged as- 
cent. The young girl kept close behind, and 
with voice and eye and caress showed her loving 
admiration of his huge, supple, undulating form, 
and bestowed her unstinted praise upon the dog, 
which now and then looked round in acknow- 
ledgement. They came out upon the crag that 
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hung low over the water and projected farther 
into the ocean than any neighboring point. The 
girl bent forward and sent her heedfal sight in 
every direction. All along the coast and about 
half a mile from it, lay a thick, heavy fog-bank 
close upon the sea, that sunk down dense and 
compact, and wrapped its chilling folds about 
like a winding-sheet. 

The girl was tired and disappointed, and with 
8 sigh she sat down, and leaning her hand upon 
Christy, looked on the waters as they gave their 
tumultuous greeting of spray and gurgling foam 
to the repelling shore. But there was no cheer 
in their rushing voice, and she grew more sad 
till the quick tears came into her eyes and blind- 
ed her. A sudden thought struck her, and she 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming with a forced smile: 

“Father Mahan says I must not hearken to 
the waves when they talk despondingly, for then 
they tempt me into a greivous sin against the 
Holy One; and surely they never were so fall 
of the spirit of evil as they are at this hour, and 
Tam very weak.” 

Christy gave a sharp bark, not in response, 
however, but at the fog-bank from which there 
shot out the same instant a large row boat, con- 
taining two individuals, that rapidly drew near 
the shore, accelerated by the hasty strokes of the 
oars and the flowing tide. As it appeared, the 
shadow left the face of the tearful girl, and she 
clapped her hands exultingly ; but her joy was 
soon turned to hesitation, then to complete dis- 
appointment, when she perceived that the boat 
did not contain those whom she expected, but 
strangers. Whoever they might be, they were 
evidently unacquainted with the locality, for 
not heeding the half-concealed estuary, they 
made for a deceptive bat impossible landing- 
place in another directjon. The girl, aware of 
the danger to which they were exposed in their 
passage among the rocks, seized the hat from her 
head and swinging aloft, shouted at the top of 
her voice. Christy, not behindhand in benevo- 
lent intent, barked in his own sturdy fashion. 
‘Their united demonstration gained the attention 
of the sailors, who immediately bent their course 
tewards the crag, but not before the girl, ventur- 
ing too near the edge of the rock in her earnest- 

” neas, slipped and fell into the waters beneath. 
Tn the twinkling of an eye Christy also disap- 
peared in the deep surf, and presently rose with 
his precious burden. It was not easy to gain 
the beach before the hut, but the dog swam vig- 
orously and cautiously among the rocks, and at 
length reached the calm water and bore his 
charge to the dry shore, none the worse for her 
sudden plunge save by a thorough wetting and 
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the loss of her hat. Christy seemed to notice 
that it was missing, and after looking intently 
out on the ocean fora moment, and discovering 
it as it mounted a distant wave, started after it 
with a loud bark. The hat went off farther, and 
the dog grew tired and weak, and had it not 
been for the timely notice of the sailors and the 
arrival of the boat to his assistance, must have 
sunk, a victim to his devotion. The girl, pate 
with anxiety on his behalf, beheld with joy as 
he was taken into the boat, and when soon after 
he sprang out upon the little beach and laid the 
dripping prize triumphaptly at her feet, forgetfal 
of her own situation and the strangers who fol- 
lowed him, she loaded her favorite with caresses, 
while they observed her with admiration. 

She did not look up until she heard the voice 
of Father Mahan, who, advancing from behind 
the hat, and seeing the unwonted group on the 
beach and the agitation of his wet friends, drew 
near, alarm and surprise depicted in his face. 

“ How is this, my daughter? To what dan- 
ger have you been exposed ?” 

The girl sprang up, and taking his hand, said : 

“Nay, it is nothing. I only awkwardly tum- 
bled off the crag, and Christy, the good fellow, 
leaped after me to save me from the effects of 
my carelessness. I dropped my hat as I went 
into the water, and Christy must needs go after 
it without my bidding, and if it had not been for 
the kindness of these strangers, I should never 
have had him again.” 

She paused abruptly and blushed as she no- 
ticed the observation of the men directed to her, 
and remembered the plight of her drenched and 
straitened curls and clinging garments. 

But Father Mahan laid his hand upon her 
head and said: “Hasten, my child, to obtain 
dry clothing, and I, meanwhile, will talk with 
these men. A shower is approaching and we 
shall all be your guests, probably. I see that 
Joe and George are not come.” 

“No; they are lost in the fog, no doubt, and 
their bont can never outlive a great storm,” said 
she, tearfully. ‘See how black the cloud is, and 
the waves swell and the fog rises and spreads.” 

“Think hopefully of all things, and forget 
not him. who. brings light out of darkness and 
changes our misgivings igto great joy. Weare 
in his hand. Hasten, my daughter,” and waiv- 
ing the girl towards the hut, the priest turned to 
the strangers who waited his salutation. 

The foremost of these was @ young man not 
more than twenty years old, of medium stature, 
with a well-formed frame, an intellectual head, 
features denoting refinement and self-control, 
and a clear, steady blue eye that inspired imme- 
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diate confidence. He was dressed in the garb of 
@ sailor, and the extreme neatness of his attire, 
together with unusual fairness of complexion, 
indicated that he had not seen « protracted nau- 
tical service. He was accompanied by a half- 
blood Indian, who stood deferentially at a little 
distance leaning on the oar. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” said the 
young man, addressing the priest in a cordial 
voice and polished accents. ‘“ Alexander Wals- 
worth, a resident of the city of New York, and 
at present a transient visitor, with my mother, at 
St. Johns. We have come northward in the 
spirit of adventure, and would not return until 
we had somewhat explored your rugged shores 
and studied their wild beauty. The promising 
morning enticed me to undertake a lengthened 
coasting excursion to-day, but we were befogged 
at an early hour, were soon confused in regard to 
our course, and after continuous labor at the 
oars, have just succeeded only ia emerging from 
the dense mist; and, had it not been for the seal 
of your little friend whose energetic kindness has 
subjected her, anfortunately, to so great incon- 
venience, we should have fallen into farther trou- 
ble, for I knew nothing of the place, and Jake 
uo more, since he has lived hitherto on the west- 
ern coast of your island,” and the speaker nod- 
ded to the Indian, who, upon being thas men- 
tioned, bowed low to the priest. 

“You have been guided to a safe harbor,” 
was the reply, “ where you mast remain to-night, 
for you are many miles from St. Johns, and the 
storm-cloud comes ap space. This hat does not 
promise much entertainment to those accustom- 
ed to better fare,” continued the priest, “but 
what is given is freely bestowed.” 

Walsworth interrupted him to deprecate apol- 
ogies and to express his perfect content with 
the situation in which he found himself, and coa- 
cluding, made some inquiries respecting the in- 
habitants of the place. 

Father Mahan answered: “It is but littl 
that I can do, either for the bodies or souls of 
my flock, but the Deity accepts our services ae- 
cording to the ability bestowed, and a small ef 
fort for our fellow-beings, wisely planned is often 
more truly beneficial then costly donations, and 
when a person sincerely desires to do good to 
others the opportanity is aot long withheld. In 
the limited bounds of my parish, disappointment, 
need, sickness aud other afllictions find abundaat 
place, and I often spend the day in going from 
‘one scene of sorrow to another, until my heart 
is severely chastened and bewed down in sympa- 
thy with the suffering. The last deathbed which 
claimed my ministrations was almost a twelve- 
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month since, in this very hat—thank God I may 
call it the last and yet give it so remote a date. 
The stern angel whom we may not resist, has 
not come to us for so long, in either storm, pes- 
silence or decay. But there was great affliction 
there when Betsy Parkiss died. For Joe, her 
husband, and George her only child, an impetu- 
‘ous, generous youth not far from your own age, 
though rude and hard in their exterior, have 
teader, loving hearts, great enough not to be 
ashamed of honorable grief.” 

“Bat,” said Walsworth, with no affectation of 
interest, ‘does not this young girl whom I saw, 
belong to the family ?” 

“Yes,” returned Father Mahan, “ever since 
her infancy; but she was not born here. She is 
a veritable ‘child of the sea,’ brought to us by 
the crested ware.” 

“ And beautiful enough to be another Venus 
Marina ; she is 4 miracle of loveliness,” said the 
young man, earnestly. 

There was a merry sparkle in Walsworth’s 
eyes which was anobserved by the priest, as he 
demarely inquired : ‘‘ And is what you have told 
me her whole story t” 

“Thirteen years ago, Betsy Parkiss was ons 
moming alone with her little bey, when she 
thought she heard signal guns. The fog, which 
so often broods over these waters, and distils 
such heavy sorrows for waiting hearts, densely 
hagged the shore, and she could see mothing, 
but without tarrying to confirm her suspicioa of 
probable distress by listening if there might be « 
repetition of the indistinct sounds, she came di- 
rectly for me, that our united efforts might in 
some way be of ase. We waited loeg for any 
sound or sight of trouble; so long, we had begua 
to hope we had been needlessly alarmed, and 
wemt iato the hat to take our repast, but had 
scarcely tasted our tea whea George shanted 
after us veciferously. We hastened out, end 
gained the water’s edge just as a stout sailor 
drifted to our fect, exhausted even unto death, 
yet embracing convalsively amd holding above 
the waves a smiling infant. We vainly strove to 
resuscitate the unfortunate man from whom the 
breath of life was departing, and I buried him 
with my people, and Betsy took the child and 
nurtured it fer her own. We learned afterwards 
that a packet-ship, missing her reckoning, had ran 
apoa the rocks concealed by the mist, and that 
euly a few passengers had beem rescued by a 
boat sent out by an Eagland-bound vessel. We 
published the deliverance, bat no one appeared 
to claim the child, and we inferred that all those 
intergsted in it met the watery destraction from 
which it was 80 providentially saved.” 
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“And what did you call her?” said Walsworth. 

“Though she has ever been a daughter to the 
fisherman and his wife, in affection and obedi- 
encé, I thought it not best to bestow upon her 
their name, which has no history and makes no 
pretensions, and the child, as was denoted by its 
rich clothing and refinement of person that was 
early manifest, was of good birth. A golden 
cross, the token of a Christian faith, suspended 
from the babe’s neck, was marked with the ini- 
tial, ‘V,’ and accordingly, in association with 
the fancy that led me to call her sea-born, I 
christened her Vivian, for the Lady of the Lake, 
and this is the only name she has ever borne.” 

“‘ And equally appropriate to her circumstan- 
ces and beauty,” said Walsworth, despite Father 
Mahan’s frown. But changing the subject, he 
inquired : “Are you solicitous for the present 
safety of her foster father and brother ?” 

“They are in God’s hand,” said the priest 
reverentially, and anxiously looking from the 
darkening sky to the turgid ocean. “If they are 
not soon in this or some other harbor, their light 
boat will not preserve them from their fate. But 
we will hope for the best, for they are strong and 
know the shore. We must show no concern in 
the presence of Vivian, for since death has 
proved he has power over those whom she loves, 
she ever trembles for the safety of those who are 
spared. She will gain strength with years. I 
know the energy of her soul.” 

At this moment, the priest was nearly thrown 
down by a tumultuous summons from Christy, 
while his mistress stood smiling and beckoning 
in the hut door. 

“A call to supper,” said he; “come, my 
friends—yes, you too, Jake, we all sit at one 
table. Down, Christy.” 

“ Stay a moment,” returned Walsworth, “we 
are not destitute of provisions. Jake, bring along 
the hamper. We have ample defence against 
hunger, as we intended to touch the shore at fre- 
quent intervals, make such explorations as the 
country would permit, and take our repose and 
refreshment at any convenient spot by the way, 
but the fog caused our first stay to be protracted 
and laborious.”” 

There never was a prouder housekeeper than 
Vivian as she welcomed her guests. In addi- 
tion to the homely viands the cot afforded, Jake, 
obeying a signal from his master, relieved the 
hamper of its contents, taking out cold fowl and 
sandwiches and pasties and fanciful little cakes 
and wonders which she had never dreamed of; 
and when at last there came a bottle of wine and 
clinking glasses, and a bowl of transparent: jelly 
and a jar of New York confections right down 
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beside her plate, she nestled her little hand ize 
her curls and shut her eyes that she might dise- 
buse her thoughts of their notions of enchant- 
ment and force them to recognize reality in the 
astonishing display before her. It proved an 
animated meal. Suddenly a burning flash from 
the skies and a deafening peal brought them to 
their feet. The storm had burst over them im 
all its fury. The maddened waves roared in 
echo to the thunder crashing through the hea- 
vens, the lightnings quivered blinding in mid 
air, the rain fell to the earth im torrents, and the 
wailing wind filled up every momentary pause. 

The little company looked on in silence and 
anxiety for those who might be exposed to its 
destructive rage. At length Christy sprang to 
the door with a bound; he listened, and then 
rushed out into the storm, barking furiously. 

“I¢is a human cry!” exclaimed the priest. 
“ May the pitying Saviour have mercy!” 

At the same instant the dog vaulted into the 
room, and seizing the priest’s garments in his 
teeth began to drag him towards the door. 

“Yes, we will go,” said he. “Do not be 
greatly alarmed, Vivian, and stay within, and 
remember the good Lord above, and how brave 
Christy is.” 

The calm, encouraging voice of Father Mahan 
reassured her somewhat, yet she trembled with 
apprehension as the lightning afforded her 
glimpses of the men who ran to the swollen 
ocean following the sagacious dog. She saw 
them standing at the end of the beach near the 
rocks, she saw Christy in the raging waves, then 
he was invisible, again she saw a dark object 
rising in the boiling surge, the men struggled 
to reach it, and next it lay upon the ground. 

Christy’s piteous, doleful howl fell on her 
ears like a knell. Icy cold she crouched in the 
corner and hid her face with her hands. She 
heard the men enter and remove the scattered 
articles that remained of their feast, heard them 
Jay their heavy burden on the floor. It was not 
necessary Father Mahan should tell her Joe was 
dead. She knew it already, knew the good old 
man, that had been such a treasure of kindness 
and protection, was gone forever. 





Quailing beneath the stunning blow of this 
sadden bereavement, Vivian for a long time had 
not courage to open her eyes upon the scene be- 
fore her. But at last her desire to do something 
for George, whose voice she had heard, com 
quered the selfishness of her own sorrow, and she 
looked up. She was surprised to see him sitting 
just before her, for she had not been conscious 
of his approach, and when she saw the heart- 
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sick expression which subdued his usually ani- 
mated countenance, and the deep tenderness of 
his gaze fixed on her, she could do no more than 
strive to behold him clearly through the gushing 
tears that veiled her eyes. 

He extended his hand towards her; and she 
sprang up, and clasping his neck with her pliant 
arms, hid her face upon his breest. 

“ We are all alone, you and I,” he eaid. 

She answered by a burst of weeping. George 
brushed a tear from his cheek and presently con- 
tinued: “I did my best to save him, Vivian, 
but the waves were too strong for me. But they 
could not drown him; they dashed us against 
the cliff and him they killed. If yon were not 
im my arms now, I could wish they had done a 
double work, last year, and again to-night, and 
we alone are left, Vivian! I can live for you.” 

“« Live for a greater and better One than any 
mortal, and you will never have to moum the 
loss of your chiefest treasure,” replied Father 
Maha, in a solemn voice, as he drew near and 
lay a hand upon each bowed head before him, 
and then he offered a scarcely audible prayer, in 
which thanksgiving mingled with petitions. 

“Come with me,” said the priest, tenderly, 
when he had concluded his blessing; and he 
conducted them into a low room opening from = 
corner of the hut, where the corpse had been 
laid in preparation for the burial. Jake was 
watching by it in the dim light a flickering taper 
afforded, but he went out as they entered. The 
mourners stood long in reverent silence, which 
was finally broken by Father Mahan, who ad- 
dressed them in words of solemn reflection. 

George paid little heed to the salutary instrac- 
tions of the worthy priest. Every sense was ab- 
sorbed in watching Vivian, who, with a deep 
but now more peaceful sadness, leaned over his 
dead parent. The uncertain light scarcely 
reached farther than to illumine her features and 
her hair, so that her head stood out alone from 
the background of gloom. She looked a very 
angel bending in superhuman pity over suffering. 
George worshipped her with his whole soul. 
Clenching his hand and compressing his lips, he 
uttered: “ There are no ties of blood that bind 
us, and therefore she shall only be more wholly 
mine. None other has any right to clainr her, or 
shall take her from me. She must be mine, she 
ts mine, and no might shall divide us.” 

What answering voice did that rash spirit 
hear which made its courage so quickly turn 
traitor, which made it recoil and sink in weak- 
ness from its own show of bravery? He gased 
on Vivian for strength, but she floated far from 
him into the dim distance; he put his hands 
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to his reeling head, but he could scarcely see 
her, and he reached forth in agony and fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

It was evident to all that George, having 
stoutly refused every attention, had been too 
little cared for. Numerous contusions were 
found upon his head and shoulders, and the ter- 
rible struggles and exertion his late emergency 
had demanded, had so exhausted him it was 
long doubtfal whether consciousness could be re- 
stored. But his vigorous constitution and the 
experienced skill of Father Mahan triumphed, 
and when the morning came, George was quite 
himself, ouly still pale and weak. 

The succeeding day was devoted to the inter- 
ment of the fisherman. It was now too late for 
‘Walsworth and the Indian to think of departing, 
accordingly they constructed a kind of tent of 
their blankets that they might have shelter for 
the night. 

It was a lovely, peaceful evening. The atmos- 
phere was clear and warm, and Walsworth, 
charmed with the scene, strayed away, socking 
his own path over the gray cliffa. He at last 
came abruptly on a high and open place com- 
manding a wide prospect of sea and land. Fa- 
ther Mahan was there before him. 

“Look,” said the priest, as he welcomed the 
young maa, “‘ behold the pitiless ocean, and see 
how it beams and blushes beneath the smiling 
sky, how it leaps and plays with the rainbow 
tints which flit over it. Thus even the tempest 
of the human heart may be quelled and peace 
ensue. Light ever succeeds darkness, and no 
path God opens before us is so difficult that it 
may not be pursued ; hesitation takes the place 
of certainty when a true spirit secks a know- 
ledge of duty.” 

The young man offered his sympathy with 
boyish candor. 

“Your affliction is great, and it will be long 
before you will learn to do without a friend who 
doubtless deserved your regard, but you, who 
have so often brought comfort to others, cannot be 
ignorant of ité source when you yourself need it.”” 

“TI do not brood over sorrows,” was the reply, 
“that merely concern myself, for I have long 
since learned to deem such of but little conse- 
quence ; but I am troubled for those whose well- 
being is now my chief wish and responsibility— 
that noble youth and my beautiful sea-born cifild.”” 

“Ts is not fit that she should remain here,” 
remarked Walsworth. 

“Most certainly not,” returned the priest ; 
“neither is #t more suitable that I should take 
her home to myself. Many a poor family in my 
parish would share their last morsel with her, 
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She has a capable mind that craves nurture, and 
must I see it starve and deteriorate with only such 
teachings as I and her ocean mother can give 
her? Then, too, she has well nigh outgrown 
her girlhood, and needs a right-minded female 
friend to make her & trae woman, more by ex- 
ample than by counsel. I see no spot for her 
near her old home, and though it is sore parting 
with her, I am nearly resotved to ask you to take 
her with you to 8t. Johns, where I have some 
worthy friends who would protect her.” 

Walsworth, with hearty cordiality, exclaimed : 
“T have a plan better than the one you propose ; 
permit me to take her to New York.” 

“ Think you I can let her pass from even my 
poor care to yours?” said Father Mahan, with a 
frown. “I mean no disrespect, nor do I insinu- 
ate distrust, but evil eyes and malicious words 
are everywhere ready in their pernicious work. 
They must not sully her.” 

“ You forget that my mother is at St. Johns,” 
replied Walsworth, “and I trast it is not im- 
proper for me to say she possesses judicious kind- 
ness of heart, and high cultivation, and is fully 
qualified to do for Vivian all you could desire. 
I make this proposal with the more readiness, as 
I know sbe has long desired to become interest- 
ed in the training and education of some young 
girl who might in retarn be wholly devoted to 
her in affection and duty; but she has hitherto 
Yooked in vain for such an one. She is a widow 
and I'am her only child. We are abundantly 
wealthy, and every material advantage is at our 
command for the profit of your young friend.” 

“A boy, with such an open face as yours, 
would never deceive an old man ss much in ear- 
nest as I am,” replied Father Mahan; and he 
added sorrowfally, “It is a long, long way to 
New York.” 

“What matters it,” said Walsworth, “ wheth- 
er you are separated from Vivian by a score or 
handreds of miles, if you know she is kindly 
cared for?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the priest, “she 
shall go with yon unless I see reason to revake 
my decision when we arrive at St. Johns. Stay 
with us another day, for she must have time for 
Jeave taking; and George, too, how can I find 
Strength to separate them !”” 

It was curious the next day to see Vivian, 
when informed of the change designed for her, 
and knew it must be, urged by a painful restless- 
ness that wonld not suffor her to pause, visit in 
turn, again and again, in and near the desolate 
area, which was as truly a loved home to her as 
if it had been the fairest scene which nature ever 
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docked with lavish hand. The weather was stil 
lovely, and as the evening drew on, Vivien wens. 
out upon the crag, whence the ocean coald be 
viewed far and wide. Christy was by her as he 
had been all day, and George, who, week and 
despondent, had lost the passionate resolution of 
the previous evening, was also with her. They 
sat on the rock and Vivian put her arm about 
the neck of her foster-brother and strove to cheer 
him. Long into the evening they sat there, he 
endeavoring to dissuade her from going, and she 
striving to pour comfort into his soul. 

Vivian had never before been farther from 
home than the poor little parish church just be- 
yond the home of the priest, and if Father Ma- 
han, George and Obristy -had not been in the 
boat with her, the novelty of unaccustomed shere 
and village would have been as uncomfortable as 
it was engrossing. She dreaded above all things, 
meeting Mrs. Walsworth ; but that lady, a litde 
surprised at first, only waited to hear a short ex- 
planation by her son, before giving her a kind 
welcome that went to the very heart of the on 
phan, and it quickly responded to the appeal 
Mrs. Walsworth made by her pleasing person 
and cultivated address. Still it was not easy to 
part with the friends of her infancy and child- 
hood, and when at last they and the loved rocks 
faded from her sight, her heart beat with a wild 
pain that forbade her bope for happiness again. 

Mrs. Walsworth was soon established with 
her family in her elegant home. To Vivien 
everything wasas wonderful as a dream. The 
long halls lengthened by the subdued light, the 
spacious apartments with lofty ceilings and pic- 
tured walls, the richness of velvet and silk, of 
silver and china, the beauty of form and the 
loveliness of color, seemed a mase she never 
could fully understand. 

Mrs. Walsworth, with the approval of Father 
Mahan, had adopted Vivian and thus bestowed 
upon her a surname, & distinguishing desider- 
atum in her previous history. It was her inten- 
tion to add to this all those educational, domes- 
tic and social privileges which were due to:a 
daughter of the family. But she considerataly- 





permitted several weeks to pass before proposing 
any regular duties, that Vivian might become 
acquainted with her new manner of living, and 
she with the child. 

Vivian soon found s friend im the housekeeper, 
an excellent lady, born to affiuence, bat by a 
succession of misfortunes reduced to penary, 
and deprived by death of the uncertain depen- 
dence on relatives. Mrs. Peyton was not too 
Proad to receive assistazee from her old friead 
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and schoolmate, Mrs. Walsworth, if in conse- 
quence she need not sacrifice her independence, 
and accordingly accepted a position in her 
household, where she had much quiet and few 
cares. Vivian loved to hearher genial and in- 
stractive conversation, and see the chastened yet 
cheerfal expression of her countenance; loved 
even the neat cap and soft dress, and this none 
the less Because Mrs. Peyton had been pleased to 
admire Christy and to admit him to some domes- 
tic privileges. Mrs. Walsworth had a great 
many engagements, and thus Vivian often 
sought the housekeeper’s room. 

Of Walsworth she saw little. He-had his va- 
rious engagements, and after he had laid aside 
the simple dress, and the more careless manners 
of his northern tone, and demeaned himeelf to 
the conventionalism of city life, she stood quite 
in awe of him. -He called her “sister,” and 
brought her beaatifal gifts, but she. feared that 
she should never love him as she did her brother 
George. It was considered advisable that he 
should have for a while the immediate care of 
her literary education, and supply some of its 
marked deficiencies, before she should enter 
upon the regular routine of professed masters. 
With his epecial distike of rudimentary dradg- 
ery, and the blunders of crude scholarship, this 
undertaking did not promise much that was 
agreeable, and he went one morning to find his 
new relative that he might ascertain where it 
would be necessary to commence in his instruc- 
tions, with a sense of virtuous self-sacrifice 
which nearly amounted to heroism, and which 
was likely, should it grow with the continuance 
of his labors, to be an abundant solace ‘and com- 
pensation fer all-the suffering shat a sensitive 
taste would probably experience. - He found 
Vivian in the library, and seating himself in a 
eommodious arm-chair, he opened his intentions 
with a benignant countenance. She was very 
glad and very grateful, and as she stood near 
the window in her elegant silk morning dress 
and wondrous wealth of neat and glossy curls, 
she certainty looked much prettier than when 
she had just been borse dripping from the At- 
lantic. Waleworth thought ‘so, at any rate, and 
he proposed his first question with a degree of 
interest that he hed scarcely anticipated. 

“You can read, of course,” said he, encour- 

“O yes, and write too,” replied Vivian. 

“ And perhaps you have studied one or two 
common braneches—geography, for instance ?” 

“Yes. I went through Father Mahan’s three 
fimes, till I knew it pérfectly ?” 

“ Arithmetic 1” 
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“Yes. But I had an old and abridged copy, 
and it did not require mach time.” 

“You know something of history, doubtless 3” 
continued Walsworth, his heroism abated a little. 

“No, not a great deal. Ihave only read one 
volume, and I have found a great many here,” 
said Vivian, looking up at the handsome covers. 

“Have you acquired any accomplishments, 
sach as French *” 

“T attempted it for a little while, and learned 
the verbs; but Father Mahan did not under. 
stand it very well, and we had no books and I 
gave it up as he advised, and then I had more 
time for my Latin,” said Vivian. 

“Latin! Have you been through the grammar ¢” 
“O yes, several times, besides learning it in 
connection with reading.” 

“What have you read ?” 

“The only good Latin work which Father 
Mahan had was Virgil, and that I had read 
through once and was just commencing it again.” 

« Ahem!” and Walsworth began to walk up 
and down the room with precisely the air df & 
man who finds his calculations confounded. 

“Well,” suid Walsworth, after a pause, “I 
am heartily glad you love to stady. I will ar- 
range a regular course for you, and you shall 
recite to me every morning. And more than 
that, we will plan a method of reading. Indeed, 
if you like poetry, I will read to you this morn- 
ing. I delight in a good listener, above all!” 

Vivion eagerly expressed her delight, and 
hastened to draw her chair nearer to Walsworth 
than she had ever dared to before. And he 
looked at her with an approving smile, and he 
read and forgot an appointment with half a 
dozen good friends,and read and talked upon 
many suggested topics, and made Vivian talk 
until dinner-time. 

Walsworth instructed his etster through the 
winter till the warm weather came again. He 
was so interested in her im ent a8 to 
spend entire days for her benefit, ing her 
through the magic world of literatare, where she ! 
went joyously by his side. But best of all, ‘he 
loved to take her out upon the busy streets, to 
seo her little hand resting on his arm, and the 
tribute of admjring glances which his numerous 
acquaintances paid to her wonderful and uncon- 
scious beauty. 

They were in the library one morning, and 
Mrs. Peyton, who used to sit with them often 
when she could not contrive any domestic em- 
ployments, had gone out. Walsworth shat his 
book, and looking at Vivian, said with a very 
grave face: 

“ How pleasant it would be, if we could spend 
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all our days just as we have the last half year!” 

“ And why may we not?” said Vivian, with 

an anxious expression. 
_ “In the first place, Iam going to Europe in 
afew weeks. I have used every argument to 
persuade mother to take you at this time, but 
she says you are neither old nor wise enough, 
and I am forced to accept her decision; and I 
shall be absent a year—perhaps two.” 

“Bat that is not forever,” said Vivian, en- 
deavoring to keep a steady smile on her lips; 
“ and they will go away very fast if we do not 
think too much about them, and it will be only 
the pleasanter when you return with countless 
stories of your journeyings. We will lay books 
upon the shelf then ; and we have yet the weeks 
before you go.” 

“No, we have not, for we are to have visitors 
from Alabama—Mrs. Laneton and her daugh- 
ter, a young lady somewhat older than you. 
They are gay and social, and will make sad in- 
vasion on our old-fashioned quiet. You will 
like them, however, I think. I did at first.” 

“ And do you not now ?” inquired Vivian. 

“O yes, certainly,” said Walsworth, biting 
his lip; “but when persons are superficial in 
thonght and feeling, they cannot command an 
intense and continued interest, for unless our re- 
gard is occasionally stimulated, it becomes 
apathetic.” 

“ Well, never mind the present,” said Vivian, 
trying to be cheerful. “When you return from 
Europe—” 

“Yes, when I return,” said Walsworth, 
gloomily; and brushing off the little hand on 
his shoulder, walked from the house, leaving 
Vivian to conjecture if she had said anything to 
offend him. 

But she was not long undisturbed in her un- 
pleasant contemplation, for Mrs. Peyton bustled 
into the room, announcing that the guests would 
arrive the next day, and sat down to enumerate 
the preparatory domestic changes necessary, and 

‘to systematize the housekeeping of the week. 

“ They are not like some other visitors,” said 
Mrs. Peyton, apologizing for her excitement. 
“They keep the house in a constant stir when 
they are here, and if the servantg were not well 
trained, would disconcert every arrangement. 
Mrs. Walsworth has reasons for requiring that 
they should receive the greatest attention. It is 
in part, I suppose, because they are used to it at 
home, for you must know that they are very 
rich—Miss Laneton being the heiress of about a 
million independent of her mother’s property. 
But you cannot help liking them for a little 
while. However, I heartily pity any one who 


must spend a long life with them. It is desir- 
able to have for your best friends those who are 
sincere and earnest—those who look upward 
gometimes—and therefore I am sorry for any 
one who is destined to live with persons not thus 
constituted.” And looking full of sympathy 
for the case which she had supposed, Mrs. Pey- 
tun hurried away. 

Vivian saw even less of the visitors than she 
had anticipated. As she had not yet “come 
out,” she was not included in the crowd of in- 
vitations ; and when there was a great dinner 
party at home, she entreated to be allowed to 
spend the evening by herself in the library, Miss 
Laneton laughed at her, and called her “‘an odd 
little chick,” and after the campany had arrived, 
privately sent her a bondon. 

Miss Laneton had much of the prettiness 
which is found everywhere; was agreeable, 
though unequal, being gracefully languid to-day 
and merrily sprightly to-moxrow. She admired 
and patted Vivian, and occasionally invited her 
to her room, to show her dresses and ornaments 
which had just been sent bome, to tell her the 
events of a soiree, and to talk about Walsworth, 
the only sensible and really satisfactory topic 
she ever introduced, as Vivian thought. Vivian 
was obliged to her for her good nasure and prell- 
meant kindness, but could not help thinking 
that the whole visit was an intrusion, coming as 
it did on the eve of Alex’s departure, and when 
it would have been so pleasant to have had quiet. 
meals and undisturbed evenings with only his 
mother and Mrs. Peyton, and she thonght it was 
almost unpardonable in them wo stay several 
days after he had sailed, when they all felt so 
sorrowfal. But they went at last, and the 
French maids and éxtra servants; and Mrs. 
Walsworth, tired and nervous, resigned herself 
to the ministering tenderness of Vivian, and 
wondered how people coald live in such excite- 
ment the year throngh.. * * * 

The second spring had arrived which marked 
the absence of Walewogth. During the two 
years, Vivian had been busied with masters, and 
studied with the single ambition to be approved. 
of Walsworth when he should return. Mrs. 
Walsworth lived retired, and leaned more and 
more in affection and dependence upen her 
adopted child. Vivian used to read to her and 
Mrs. Peyton daily, and was deputed to reply to. 
Alex’s letters, the arrival of which were the 
bright events that gilded each separate month. 
Mrs. Walsworth permitted her to keep them, 
and perhaps it would be hardly fair. in us to say 
how often she perused the hoarded treasures, or 
how endless were the missives sent in answer: 
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But with all her employments, she did not for- 
get her Newfoundland home. George and 
Father Mahan were often in her thoughts. She 
often wondered if George would come to New 
York, and what he would think and say if he 
should see her; but then she hoped he would 
not come with the hope of her returning with 
him. But one May morning he arrived, looking 
80 unchanged that she forgot the interval that 
had divided them, and welcomed him with kisses 
as she was wont to do in olden time, and listened 
with smiles and tears to the homely incidents of 
his own and Father Mahan’s life, and how they 
never ceased to mise her. 

“(And now,” said he, “I have done wonders 
at St. Johns. Ihave not had a loss, and as 
trim a vessel as you ever saw lies at the wharf 
here, and there is a tidy little room in it fitted up 
just as you would like, and I have come to take 
you home with me.” 

Vivian was troubled for a reply, and she 
stammered: ‘I thank you so much. I should 
love to sail with you on the Atlantic once more 
—to see Father Mahan—but—Mrs. Walsworth 
would never consent to my going.” 

“What if she does not?” retorted George, 
impatiently. “What right has she to interfere, 
if you wish to go?” 

“T am indebted to her for such untold kind- 
ness!” said Vivian; “and if that were not 
enough to secure my deference to her will, I am 
her child, and she is my mother. Father Mahan 
gave me to her. Should not that be enough ?” 

“He had no business to do it without my 
consent,” exclaimed George, fiercely. 

“What could he do? She would not take 
me otherwise.” 

“T was ready to take you then, as now. O, 
Vivian, if you love me, as gou said you did, go 
with me and be the light of my home.” 

“I do love you, George, but it would be 
hardly proper for me to go alone; if Mrs. Pey- 
ton would only consent to a voyage, I will en- 
deavor to gain permission to return with you,” 
replied Vivian, quite earnest in her wish to see 
the ocean again, and to contribute to the happi- 
ness of her foster-brother. 

“Do you not understand me yet? Hasn’t 
your heart told you what Imean? It is proper 
for husband and wife to go where they will, and, 
Vivian, I will shield you with such care! I 
will cover you from danger with my very life, if 
need be—and would they do more for you?” 

Vivian started as if struck, and hid her face 
in her hands. She comprehended, at last, but 
how was it that she could not answer ‘—that she 
could see only the library as it was tenanted 
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months before, and the precious casket of letters, 
and—O, Vivian! 

George waited to hear her speak, and he 
turned deadly pale as he at length continued : 

“Father Mahan told me not to come for you. 
But Vivian, look up—lay your hand on mine 
once more, that I may talk to you. Nay, pat 
your arm about my neck once more. I will not 
hurt you—I am going soon. My brain has 
reeled ever since that dreadful night. The tem- 
pest got within my head and will not be driven 
forth.” Vivian tried to calm him, but he inter- 
rupted her, ‘I can read your face better than 
you can tell me what is in your heart. You love 
me a little, but not enough to be my wife. It is 
something that I have seen you once more, and 
heard your voiee. Giveme your handkerchief. 
How like you it is! It has been in your hand— 
I will have it for my head.” George kissed her 
and hastened away. 

At that moment Mrs. Peyton, who had been out 
walking, entered the room. George stayed an 
instant for one searching glance into Vivian’s 
face, but he read no encouragement there, and 
with a groan he rushed out. Vivian sprang 
after him in vain. She waited hours for him to 
return, confident he would not leave her thus 
abruptly. She told her kind friends about him, 
and they sent a servant to find his vessel ; but it 
was gone, and George was never again seen in 
New York. 

Long before Vivian could regain her usual 
spirit, Mrs. Laneton and her daughter came. 
‘There was another round of visits, and an inun- 
dation of shopmen and milliners and servants, 
but the ladies remained only a week, when. they 
set sail for Europe, expecting to meet Wals- 
worth in Paris and to return with him. Vivian 
had earnestly hoped that he would come homa 
alone, and that they should have him the firat 
few days without interruption. One day, when 
alone with Mrs. Peyton in her room, she said 
something of all this. Vivian was sewing, and 
Mrs. Peyton carefully observed her face, as she 
replied: ‘I thought, at first, either Mrs, Wals- 
worth or Alex had told you, or that some ane 
would tell you. I should have informed you, 
but he requested me not to mention the matter. 
anywhere till the time came. I reckoned you 
would find it out through Miss Laneton in some 
way, but your eyes were shut, poor child. You 
ought to have known it.” 

“ What ?” said Vivian, afraid to hear the reply. 

“ Why, that Alex and Miss Laneton are en- 
gaged and are to be married soon after they ar- 
rive.” Mrs. Peyton tried not to notice the effect 
her words had upon Vivian—ber pallor, the 
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trembling as she strove to continue her employ- 
ment, but went on: “Alex was much taken 
with Miss Laneton when he met her a great 
while ago in one of his vacations. He was des- 
perately in love, as boys are apt to be, and as 
there was no oppesition on either side, and as the 
respectability of her family was such as to sat- 
isfy Mrs. Walsworth fully, the engagement was 
firmly entered upon. In a year or two, his 
Serer abated very considerably. He had stadied 
and travelled, and his spirit and intellect had 
developed greatly. Miss Laneton is one of 
those persons who never grow after they arrive 
ata certain point, just like an annual plant 
which shoots up thriftily to a given elevation, 
and can go no farther. Alex saw his mistake. 
Bat he thought it was highly dishonorable to 
break an engagement. I could not make him 
see that it was not so bad as to falfil it with re- 
luctance, and so he resolved to sacrifice himself. 
His mother has no suspicion of his real senti- 
ments, and you will respect his desire to hold 
them in concealment.” 

Vivian went from the room without speaking. 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Peyton to her- 
self. ‘I knew all that winter how it was going, 
and he is as much attached to her as she to him. 
But I could not say anything; it was not my 
duty to interfere; he must do as he will, but I 
hope Vivian will live through it.” 

‘We need not follow Vivian to her chamber, to 
read in her prostration and tears the agony and 
despair of her heart. Unaccustomed to analyze 
her effections, she had not known till this time 
the large devotion she had bestowed apon Wals- 
worth. I¢ was dreadfal to learn her love and its 
hopelessness the self-same hour. It is pitifal, 
when the love of life is so crashed out of young 
hearts ! 

‘The days passed on, and Mrs. Walsworth ob- 
served that Vivian grew sad and wan, but Mrs. 
Peyton referred to George’s visit and her regret 
for his trouble as the real occasion of her de- 
pression, and recommended 2 change of scene. 
A visitor luckily arrived at this janctare—Mrs. 
Raymond, accompanied by two interesting chil- 
dren, still quite young. She was a native of 
Tealy, and had in early life experienced great vi- 
cissitudes. She had arrived in New York a 
widow, and during several years was favorably 
known to Mrs. Walsworth, from whom she re- 
ceived much kindness. At length she won the 
regard of a wealthy Virginia gentleman, whom 
she married. Ina few years she was again a 
widow, but contrived to reside in retirement 
upon her estate, only diversifying her time by 
occasional travel. 
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Business had brought her to New York, and 
for two or three days she was the guest of Mrs. 
Walsworth. She was greatly interested in 
Vivian, and never tired of watching her counte- 
nance when she could do so without rudeness. 
She noticed her palencss and languor, and recom- 
mended a journey, and substantiated her sincer- 
ity by inviting her to return with her to Virginia. 
Mrs. Walsworth determined to part with her 
daughter for a few weeks. 

The residence of Mrs. Raymond was centrally 
situated in a rich valley, improved by high cal- 
tivation and skirted by picturesque mountains. 
Vivian had never seen nature before so beanti- 
fally displayed. Another agreeable novelty was 
the society of children. Little Florence and 
Albert were unusually interesting and sprightly. 
She loved them greatly, and often spent entire 
days in sports and story-telling for their enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Raymond was not only increas- 
ingly fascinated, but almost bewildered by the 
countenance, the air and the voice of Vivian, 
and repeatedly would exclaim: ‘How lke 
him, my noble husband, in sunny Italy!” Vi- 
vian, on her part, loved Mrs. Raymond devotedly. 

One warm afternoon, they were seated in the 
summer parlor. Little Florence clambered up 
on the couch beside Vivian, and began to phy 
with her curls. Then the small fingers grew 
more daring, and took hold of the gold chain 
about her neck. It fell down concealed by her 
dress, and Florence sought to gratify her curi- 
osity in as direct a way as her courage would 
permit, by saying: ‘‘Mama, what do you sup- 
pose Miss Walsworth has at the end of her 
chain? 0, it’s a heavy gold cross, with a ‘V’ 
on it; that’s for Vivian. Why don’t you wear 
it outside 7” aes 

Mrs. Raymond ro& quickly, and after looking 
at the cross, exclaimed: My child!” and fell 
senseless at the feet of Vivian. When she re 
covered, she begged Vivian to relate her history. 
Vivian had scarcely given the early incidents of 
her deliverance from the ocean and adoption into 
the fisherman’s family, when she was interrapted 
by Mrs. Raymond. 

“Tam your own mother,” said she. ‘“ When 
very young, was united to your father, Al- 
berto Verdi, in Italy the land of our nativity. 
You were born, and as Alberto and I were both 
orphans and destitute of immediate relatives, as 
we had sufficient property to afford a degree of 
independence without exertion, we resolved to 
come hither and devote ourselves to your educa- 
tion. As we neared the sterile coast where your 
infancy was passed, we were enveloped in a fatal 
mist—we struck—the vessel sunk—Alberto dis- 
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appeared forever in the waves before my eyes— 
the boat which picked me up was too fall to take 
him—you had been seized from my arms by a 
sailor, and my poor life was all that remained to 
me. I didnot stay in England, whither the res- 
euing ship carried me, but quickly retarned— 
hoping to find you. I employed an agent to 
make inquiries, but unsuccessfully. That little 
cross has enabled me to recognize you with cer- 
tainty. It was given me by Alberto before our 
marriage, and I took it from my own neck and 
sportively put it upon yours, on the morning of 
that dreadful day.” Mrs. Raymond said much 
more, while Vivian clung to her with joy. The 
ehild, so long an orphan, was suddenly in pos- 
seesion of the richest earthly gift. She could 
searcely sleep for many a night for the myste- 
rious happiness that stirred her soul. 

In a little while, Mrs, Raymond determined to 
visit the place which had been so long the home 
of Vivian. The season was already advanced, 
and the journey was commenced without delay. 
They were to sail from Philadelphia, and on 
their return stop at New York to explain every- 
thing to Mrs. Walsworth. 

“I know she loves you dearly,” said Mrs. 
Raymond, “and will not willingly relinquish 
you, and certainly her kindness strongly estab- 
lishes her claim upon you. I will endeavor to 
be reasonable, and will share your society with 
her.” Vivian made no reply. She could not 
hint eve to her own mother the mournful secret 
of her heart. 

After various changes, they reached St. Johns. 
Vivian anxiously made inquiries for George, 
and learned that he was at sea with his vessel, but 
was soon expected. The Indian, Jake, was for- 
tunately at hand, aad with another boatman 
readily consented to take the ladies to the parish 
of Father Mahan. Well stocked with provis- 
ions and other necessaries, they started early one 
pleasant morning. The fog still lay about the 
shore, but Jake, experienced in detecting land- 
marks, warily pursued his course and brought 
his passengers in safety to the little estuary. 
Vivian hastened to the deserted hut, and was 
greatly surprised on seeing everything precisely 
asshe had left it. Even a loaf of her bread, 
which she had made to leave with George, lay 
on the shelf where she put it, hard as a stone. 
Her aching heart found relief in tears, as she 
thought of the tender remembrance that ap- 
peared wheresoever she turned. Mrs. Raymond, 
with an interest and astonishment that can easily 
be imagined, examined everything, wondering 
how life could be supported where there were so 
few resources. Jake was immediately despatched 
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for Father Mahan. Meantime Vivian found oc- 
cupation in preparing a dinner precisely as she 
used to, so that when the priest arrived he seemed 
quite shocked on beholding the old aspect of 
things so suddenly revived, and Vivian, so little 
changed, tripping lightly about to serve him, but 
yet was so glad, that she wished she might al- 
ways minister to his wants. 

When the repast and much conversation was 
over, Mrs. Raymond laid down to rest, and 
Vivian and the priest went together out upon 
thecrag. The mist had receded somewhat, and 
lay off the shore not a mile distant. The west- 
ern sunlight fell upon the dense mass, and it 
glistened in silver sheen. To Vivian, it was in- 
describably beautify]. Suddenly they were 
aroused by the booming sound of a gan from 
the vicinity of the dense fog. 

“ What is that? Sorrow again upon the deep *” 

They listened as another gun sounded faintly 
over the water. Father Mahan hastened to firid 
Jake, but the Indian and his companion had 
strolled away, and it was an hoor before the 
priest returned. The boat was however manned, 
and the men rowed out, but would not enter the 
fog. They kept their position near the obscure 
mass, and struck their oars into the water now 
and then to avoid drifting away. 

We will forestall the communication after- 
wards made, and tell the fearful disaster which 
the treacherous mist occasioned and concealed. 
George, with one man, was guiding his pretty 
coasting vessel to St. Johns. He knew his 
course and went confidently, thongh he could 
scarcely see through the fog from prow to stern. 
In an instant, scarcely without a warning to his 
ear, another vessel came down upon him, and his 
own was directly sunk. He, with his fellow 
sailor, contrived to keep afloat and were taken up 
by theship. But that was found to be fast fill- 
ing with water and rapidly sinking. The panic 
was complete. George, almost alone in calm- 
ness of action, endeavored to direct the lowering 
of the boats. One at last put off from the ship 
s0 densely filled with passengers that it filled and 
sank. Another boat had meanwhile been low- 
ered, and into it the ladies were put. Among 
them was the bride of Waleworth. Ere the boat 
pushed off, it was seized on by the despairing 
drowning ones, and upset. The ship was eettling 
fearfully, and George and Walsworth could now 
only seek their own pereonal safety from destrac- 
tion. Seizing hold of a fioating spar, they ka- 
bored to advance in the direction of the shore, 
till Walsworth was benumbed and exhausted. 
George, obliged to support him almost wholly, 
was himself now failing, when the fog broke be- 
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fore him. His burden was insensible, and he 
had already borne him an incredible distance 
through the sea ; he grew powerless and thought 
he should never gain the shore. But the wel- 
come sound of oars approached, and they were 
rescued. George sunk down on the bottom of 
the boat, where they had laid Walsworth. A 
strange curdling of the blood, an awfal stillness, 
a flattering, a creeping chill about his heart, 
foretokened death. He looked up to the sky, 
and with thoughts of the spiritual world above 
blended the earthly image of Vivian. Jake 
mentioned her name and told him she was wait- 
ing on the shore. George sprang up and sat 
erect. They were near the little beach. In a 
moment more, he stood beside her. 

They carried the insensible Walsworth to the 
house. Vivian had not recognized him, in her 
delight on beholding George once more, nor had 
scarcely noticed that there was another with him. 
George led her a few steps, and sitting down, 
took her hand and laid it on his forehead, as he 
leaned against the rock. 

“Tt is calm now,” said he, “this troublous 
head of mine, beneath your touch! My vessel 
has gone down, but your room was unbroken, 
and I thought to close it, and it will be long be- 
fore the sea-monsters enter it. When you go 
away, Vivian, take something of mine from the 
hut, that you may look at it and remember 
me.” 

“Bat Iam coming to see you every year,” 
said Vivian, “to do things for you and make 
you more cheerful and comfortable. Let me 
bring you some wine now, you look so very 
weary.” 

“Not just yet,” said he, a beautiful smile 
playing about his lips. She kneeled beside him 
and put back his wet hair and wiped his brow. 
“ Vivian, did you ever long for any precious 
thing that seemed so hopeless you dared not pray 
for it? It was thus with me, just now, when I 
thought I might die and never see you again. 
Do not grieve for me when I am gone, but re- 
member I was satisfied to die beside the great 

. Ocean with none but you—you and I alone. 
Speak to me, Vivian.” 

“O George, George!” exclaimed she, terror- 
stricken as she beheld the sudden change on his 
countenance. She bent to kiss his cheek, as if 
thus she would inspire him with new life. He 
raised his arm and clasped her tightly, and with 
her name upon his lips, died. In a moment she 
‘was unconscious. 

Vivian was very ill after this. So sudden a 
shock, in addition to the successive excitements 
of the season, completely prostrated her. But 
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the skilfal care of Father Mahan, who had beea 
her only physician from infancy, the presence of 
her mother and Walsworth, and the bome- 
seeming which still attached itself to the black- 
ened hut, were effectual restoratives, and in a 
little while she could think of returning. Before 
she went away, she took the flower-plants which 
grew in the garden—Walsworth assisted her— 
and placed them on George’s grave. Father 
Mahan promised to cultivate and protect them 
for her, as her foster-brother had hitherto done. 

She selected come familiar articles from the 
few possessions George had left behind him, and 
consigned the remainder to the priest. Mn 
Raymond left with the old man substantial tokens 
of her good wishes. Again Vivian visited each 
loved spot, and again departed with a sad bear, 
but not unsolaced by present blessings and 
pleasing anticipations. 

The party arrived safely at New York. Mn. 
Peyton was abundantly satisfied when she heard 
their various adventares recounted, and afcer she 
had held a protracted and interesting converses 
tion with Mrs. Walsworth and Mrs. Reymond, 
neither of those ladies deemed it advisable to 
waste any words or good feeling in contesting 
for the possession of Vivian. 

There was a wedding shortly after, and Vivien 
Waleworth went with her mother to Virginis, 
for a bridal tour, and they were so well pleased 
with their visit that they often repeated it duriag 
the happy years which succeeded. 

Christy lived a long and dozy life in the eity, 
and had his portrait taken by a skilfal artist, 
which remained to be looked at and loved whea 
he had grown weary of old age and had gone. 





A SAILOB KING. 

William IV., King of Great Britain, whea st 
the age of fourteen, entered the British navy 
a midshipman, performed the ordinary daties 
his station, and went through the lar 
of promotion to @ Post Captain. He served ap- 
wards of six years in the grade of midshipma, 
and performed in the whole, something like 
eleven years continued service, when he was 
raised from the grade of Post Captain to that 
a Rear Admiral, and was about the seme time 
created Duke of Clarence. It is seldom the sa 
of a king has had the same chance of thorough, 
discipline that William IV. enjoyed while on 
tive member of the navy ; and it is said thet 
manner partook in some measure of the 
ness of a seaman.—N. 0. Picayune. 





. pig charm of 
Intelligent conversation is the great 

man, the finest solace of intellectual labors, - 

the simplest yet most effectual and delight 

mode of at once resting and invigorsting 

mind, whether wearied by study or depressed by 

struggles with fortune. 


THE BRIBERY. 


THE ALTAR AT HOME. 





‘BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE. 


Dear, dear to our hearts is the altar at home, 

No shrine seems #0 sacred wherever we roam ; 

Yor the dear ones knelt there that have gone home to rest, 
"Then ask us not why it seems hallowed and blest. 


‘We've knelt at the altar st the still starry hour, 

‘When 8 father’s loved voice had a sweet, soothing power, 
When a mother’s fond hand wiped away every tear, 
‘Then ask us not why ’tis held sacred and dear. 


‘Together we'll kneel ‘neath the fair asure skies, 
Nor blush for the tear-gems that moisten our eyes; 
‘We'll pledge to our Father where'er we may roam, 
‘That we ne'er will forget the dear altar at home. 


When we kneel at this shrine so sacred and dear, 
‘Where the sweet vesper hymn fell low on the ear, 
‘Where the whispered ‘“‘good-night,” when the blessing 
‘was o'er, 
Once hallowed our childhood, we sigh nevermore. 
+20 —____. 


THE BRIBERY. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





I writ not mention the name of the town in 
which the following incidents occurred, for the 
Jadge is still living there, and he may have re- 
formed ere this. The town was on the Missis- 
sippi River, and at that time in its infancy ; and 
it was infested by a band of reckless men who 
robbed and murdered when they could, and 
spent the rest of the working hours in gambling. 
Charles Masters moved into the place with his 
wife and family, and opened a store. He wasa 
young man, not over thirty years of age, and 
possessed a firm, pure spirit, and a stout, kind 
heart. One of his first efforts, after becoming 
acquainted with the leading people of the place, 
‘was to rid the town of the miserable cut-throats 
who infosted it ; and to this end he pointed out 
their haunts, and endeavored to make the public 
officers do their duty. He had several of them 
arrested, but, though the proof of their guilt was 
as plain as the sun at unclouded noonday, yet 
he could not get one of them convicted. 

At length it was determined among the gam- 
blers that Charles Masters should be put out of 
the way, and three of their gang agreed to mur- 
dechim. To this end they waylaid him as he 
was going to his house one night, and when he 
reached the place where they hud concealed 
themselves, they rushed out upon him, and tried 
to stab him. But the young merchant proved 
too much for them. He had been warned of his 
danger, and he was prepared. He walked at 
night only with a double-barrelled pistol in each 
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hand. On the present occasion, he shot down 
two of the assassins, and as he presented the 
pistol to the head of the third, he fled. 

But the young man was not yet free. On the 
very next day he was apprehended for murder. 
At first, he only laughed at the idea; but ere 
long he found that there was something serious 
in it. The sheriff informed him that if he would 
leave the place, and never return to it again, he 
should be let off; but this Masters scorned to do. 
He demanded a trial; and he was informed that 
he should have it. The court was to sit in about 
two weeks, and until that time had expired he 
was confined in the jail. His wife and oldest 
child suffered much, but kind friends cared for 
them, and did all they could for their comfort. 

The greatest difficulty Masters labored under 
was in finding a lawyer. The only lawyer of 
any eminence in the place had been retained on 
the other side. But in this fortune favored him 
most signally. Sargeant S. Prentiss chanced to 
pass through the town on his way to defend a 
man fom the charge of nfurder in a distant 
town, and he promised to be on hand to defend 
Masters. He had known the young merchant, 
and his sympathies were at once awakened in 
his behalf. 

The day of trial at length came on. The 
prosecution had strained every nerve, and as yet 
the defence had gained but very little testimony. 
No one had been present, save the prisoner and 
the principal witness, at the time the two men 
were shot, and no evidence could be obtained as 
to the evil habits of the two dead men; for, 
though many knew them, yet none dared to 
testify. 

Prentiss came, and he called to see the pris- 
oner. 

“T see they mean to condemn you,” remarked 
the lawyer, as he sat down upon the low pallet. 

“Of course they do,” returned Masters. 
“ They fear me here ; and those who do not fear 
me fear to. testify for me, save to my own char- 
acter. They dare not say one word against the 
desperate characters with whom we have to 
deal.” 

“Are you acquainted with old Nash, the 
judge,” Prentiss asked. 

“ Somewhat,”’ returned the prisoner; ‘and I 
think he is a hard man. I know he gambles 
much, and I fear he has an interest in some of 
the gaming-houses here.” 

“So I thought,” said the counsel, with a mean- 
ing shake of the head. “But never mind,” he 
added, “I will see what I can do to-night. 
Things do not look so dark as they might; nor 
yet so light as I wish they did. But keep upa 
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good heart. You have friends about you, and I 
have some at work who are not suspected.” 

“Ah?” uttered Masters, interrogatively.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Prentiss, with a smile; 
“T have some perfect villains at work. One of 
your friends placed a thousand dollars in my 
hands, and I shall pay it all out to those very 
gamblers—that is, to such as suit me.” 

“ But the thousand dollars, sir?” 

“Has been raised by your friends. So rest 
easy on that score.” 

After chatting awhile longer upon various top- 
ics, Prentiss took his leave. 

The court-house was filled with eager people. 
Charles Masters was in the prisoner’s box, and 
old Nash was upon the judge’s bench. This 
judge was a stout, heavily-framed man, some- 
what over forty years of age, with a dark, lower- 
ing face, and dull, grey eyes. He looked more 
like some burly landlord than like a judge. He 
gazed wickedly upon the prisoner, when he en- 
tered; but his countenance changed wi he 
saw that small, lame man come in. With the 
short, halting limp, and the regular tap of the 
heavy cane, Sargeant S. Prentiss entered the 
room. He took his seat close to the prisoner, 
and then cast his eyes over the scene. 

First came the selecting of the jury. 

“You may challenge whom you will,” Pren- 
tiss whispered, “ but it will make little difference. 
They wont present a disinterested man here, 
and I think you may as well accept the first one 
that is called. They will be all bribed—every 
one of them.” 

“Do you think so?” returned Masters, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Tam sure of it. 
you.” 

At length twelve men were called up, and as 
Prentiss ran his eye over them, he understood 
the game at once. They were poor, miserable 
fellows—hangers-on about the different gaming- 
houses—and the court supposed they would 
every one be challenged, and in reserve were 
held the bold, reckless men who were to follow. 
The prisoner accepted the jury as it was present- 
ed, much to the astonishment of the spectators 
and the chagrin of the court. 

Thus arranged, the trial proceeded. The in- 
dictment was read, and the prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. The prosecution opened the case, and 
then the witnesses were called up. When Na- 
than Knox took the stand the people were eager. 
He was the man who had made his escape after 
Masters had shot histwo companions. He swore 
that he, and the two men who were now dead, 


But don’t let that trouble 
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had met the prisoner on the night in question, 
and that they stopped him and asked him what 
he would give them if they would put him in 
the way of clearing out some of the gaming- 
houses. He told them to get out of his way. 
This rather offended them, and they told him he 
had better keep civil if he knew when he was 
well off; and thereupon he drew a double-bar- 
relled pistol and shot his two companions dead. 
“Look ye, sir,” uttered Prentiss, when he 
came to cross-examine this witness. ‘Now 
mind that you answer me truly, for if you speak 
one single falsehood to me you do it at your 
41.” 


‘The fellow started at this, fer there was same- 
thing in the fire of those great, dark eyes of 
Prentiss that Mr. Knox was not used to. But 
he had no time for thought. 

“Now why were you and your two compen- 
ions concealed in that narrow passago !”” 

“We wan't concealed.” 

“What! Beware, sir! Not concealed * 
What do you mean by that! Why, my good 
man, you are giving the lie to all you have said. 
Now tell me why you went into that dark pas- 
sage and staid there until the prisoner came 
along! Tell me!” 

“We may have turned in there, sir; but we 
wan’t hid. We just turnod in to wait for the 
man to come up.” 

“ And how long did you have to wait v”” 

“Not over half a minute.” 

“Be careful. May it not have been a minute? 
Remember, sir, a falsehood now will upset your 
whole testimony. Yon were seen !” 

“ Well, sir, ’twaan’t over a minute, any way.” 

“Very well. And now which of you stepped 
out first when Mr. Masters came along 1” 

“Ned Hammond did.” 

“And you next, eh?” 

“No, sir. Jack Nottell did.” 

“Now look ye, sir,” thundered Prentiss, in 
that tone, and with that look which never failed 
to confound an evil mind, “ you swore thet you 
three were coming along the sidewalk, and that 
you met the prisoner—that you stopped, and be 
stopped. What did you mean by that.” 

The witness stammered out some reply, but he 
could not clear himeelf from the snare he had 
got worked into. However, Prentiss let him go 
as soon as he had sufficiently shown him up; 
and the next witness was called. 

When all was in of evidence on both sides, the 
case looked dark for the prisoner. Some few 
had testified to his good character; and some 
had even dared to testify to the fact that the 
gamblers had sworn to get rid of him on account 
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of the exertions he had used agaimstthem. And 
the prisoner's own account of the affair was also 
received. The judge plainly intimated that the 
prisoner would be hung, and the jary winked at 
each other knowingly. 

A’ lawyer named Compton summed up for 
the prosecution, and finally Prentiss arose, as 
was his right to do, to make his final answer. 
He reviewed a part of the testimony a second 
time, and then went over with the prisoner’s 
own statement. He pointed to the wife and 
children of the young merchant, and drew a pic- 
ture of such a man doing a foul murder. It was 
80 preposterous that even the judge plainly 
showed by his looks that he didn’t believe it. 
Prentiss saw that he had fastened the attention 
of both court and jury, and after dwelling a few 
moments longer on the picture he had drawn— 
after painting the youth struggling against such 
enemies as wore arrayed against him, and seek- 
ing to rid his adopted home of the foul pest of 
the gambler’s hell, he stopped, and raised his fin- 
ger towards heaven. It rested there a moment, 
and then sank down again. The silence was 
breathless—painfal—bat it was not to last long. 
Prentiss raised those strange eyes of his to the 
judge, and the stout man quailed. 

“Your honor,” he resumed, in & tone s0 
strange with marvellous power and depth that 
every breath was instinctively hushed when it 
eame upon the still air, “I have one system of 
evidence which I have not used, and which may 
God grant I may not have to use. Of the per- 
jary which has gone up, rank and reeking from 
yonder stand, I will not speak. But I will speak 
of a more deadly, damning thing which has crept 
into this house. I mean—Brilery! I hold at 
this moment in my possession evidence of the 
most wholesale bribery that Iever heard of. In 
all my intercourse at the bar I never came 
across a case which could equal this for gigantic, 
bold-faced, deadly bribery. Rake open the very 
bottomless pit, and drag therefrom the worst 
villains that an incensed God has consigned 
there, and they would shadder upon beholding 
the proofs of guilt which I could show them. I 
could show them an innocent man, compassed 
round about with evil, straggling for the salva- 
tion of his kind from Satan’s fell grasp—that 
man shouldering the enmity of thieves, gam- 
blers and assassins—waylaid by murderers on 
his way to his own quiet, peacefal home, and, to 
save his own life, obliged to shoot down two 
men whom you all knew for blood-thirsty vil- 
lains. Then I should show them that man seized 
by his enemies, who were too cowardly to attack 
him physically again, aod cast into prison upon 
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the charge of murder. And—listen—I could 
show them now a fearful scene! I could point 
ont to them those men who should save the in- 
nocent victim of all this wrong bartering away his 
life for a bribe! Ay; selling his very life to the 
meanest scum of this game-cursed place for 9 
paltry bribe! In God's name hear me, Let 
not the story be told. As you value your sacred 
names here, and your immortal: souls hereafter, 
let not the tale go forth. God forbid that I 
should herald the damning proofs! 0, let me 
crash the burning, blighting evidence in my 
grasp ere another eye save mine, and that eye 
which never sleeps, can see it! Your honor, I 
have done. Gentlemen of the jury, I fear not to 
trust my client in your hands. I know the foul 
tempter which has whispered to you; ay, and 
which has dared to whisper to one higher than you, 
but I fear not his power over you. I can read 
the noble spirit in your faces now. I can see in 
each face before me # free and independent soul, 
and it seems to speak out—to speak plainly— 
thus: ‘We are men—God keep us from tempta- 
tion. We are jurors—no power can make us do 
wrong,’”” 

For some moments after Prentiss sat down all 
was still as death. It was not so much the 
words which had been spoken, as the tone, the 
spirit, the keen fire of the eye, the strange curl 
of the lip, and the significant pointing of that 
finger, which had moved the people there. The 
jury had at firet been frightened, but the closing 
sentence of the address had placed them on bet- 
ter terms with themselves and with the speaker. 
They knew that he was aware of the bribery, 
but they now believed that he did not know they 
had accepted it. The judge was nervous and - 
uneasy. He dared not meet the eye of Prentiss, 
and he hardly dared look up. His charge to the 
jary was all prepared, but he dared not read it. 
He had prepared it as the evidence was being 
given in, but he crushed it now in his hands. 

But finally he arose, and after stammering. 
awhile he simply informed the jury they had 

all the evidence, and that they might re- 
tire and make up a verdict. They went out, and 
were gone only some fifteen minutes ; and when 
they returned they brought in a verdict of—Not, 
Guilty! 

There was a shout of joy went up from the 
people there assembled, though there were some 
lowcurses. The judge disappeared soon as pos- 
sible, and the jury shrank away by a side door. 

“Mr. Prentiss,” asked the young merchaat, 
as quite a party ware aseembled in the house of 
the latter in the evening, “what evidence had: 
you obtained of this bribery?” 
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“None that would be good for anything in a 
court of justice,” replied Prentiss. ‘I managed 
to gain considerable information on the subject 
by paying roundly for it, but I conld not find a 
man who would give me his name, or consent to 
make oath. But J knew what that judge was 
made of; and so of the jury. I knew they had 
been bribed, and that your death was sure unless 
they could be frightened off. Of course they 
supposed my pockets were full of documentary 
proof. But it’s all as well.” 

And so it was. A joyous evening stretched 
away into the night, and on the following morn- 
ing Prentiss started for his home. This trial 
had pat a ball in motion, and opened the eyes of 
the people, and ere another year rolled around 
the gamblers had departed and found new homes 
—some in other towns and cities of earth, and 
some. 
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ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 

‘When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing office, and inquired if he could 
get employment as a printer. 

“Where are you from ?” inquired the foreman. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

“ Ah!” eaid the foreman, “from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a prin- 
ter. Well, do you really understand the art of 
printing? Can you set type?” 

ret a stepped to one of ihe cases, and ina 
vel ief space, set up lowing passage 
from the first ter of the Gospel by sh John, 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth! Philip saith unto 
him, come and see.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con- 
tained a delicate reproof, so appropriate and pow- 
erful, that it at once gave “ten character and 
standing with all in the office.—Notes and Queries, 





THE POP GUN PLANT. 

In the mountains of Brazil there grows a sect 
very beautiful plants called Rhopalas; they 
are covered with velvet, especially on the young 
leaves, which are brown. ere is a hot-house 
[Sey Pilea calliehowes of enue 

icy aspect, whi sas if it woul 

fo ext in a cooling salad, but which is really of 

* go explosive a Semperanent that it might fa@ply 
be call the pistol-plant. When near flow , 
and with its tiny buds ready to open, if the 
plant is either dipped in water or abundantly 
watered, each bud will explode successively, 
keeping up a mimic Sebastopolitan bombard- 
ment, sending forth a puff of gunpowder smoke 
—or a little cloud of dusty pollen—as its sta- 
‘mens suddeuly start forth to take their place and 
form across. It is an amusing toy, which pro- 
duces a plentiful crop of pop gans.—Sat, (razette. 
———_+<-2 + —___. 
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‘Weak men often, from the very principle of 
their weakness, derive a certain asceptibiity, 
delicacy, and taste, which render them,‘in those 
particulars, much superior to men of stronger 
and more consistent minds, who laugh at them. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE. 
A thin, cadaverousooking German, sbost 


r fifty years of age, entered the office of a Health 


Insurance Company in Indiana, on the first 
of May, 1856, says the Daily Courier, 
inquired : 
“Teh te man in vot inshares de people's 
‘The. litely answered, “I 
6 agent poli “TI attend to 
that busivess, ee “ 
“Vell, I vants mine helts inshured ; vot you 
? 


a Different prices,” answered the agent ; “from 
three to ten dollars a year; pay ten dollans 
year, and you get ten dollars a week in case of 
sickness.” 

“Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten dolla 
vot. 

The agent inquired the state of his health. 

“ Vell, I ish sick all the time. 1’se shust out 
te bed too tree hours a tay, and te doctor says be 
can’t do noting more good for me.” 

“Tf that’s the state of your health,” retarned 
the agent, “we can’t insure it. We only insure 
persons who are in health.” 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

“You must tink I’se a Pig fool; vot you tisk 
I come pay you ten dollar for inshure my helt, 
ven I vos vell ?” 





GREECE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

The beautiful land of Greece, with all its glo- 
rious reminiscences, is now but the personifies 
tion of fallen The Greece of ancient 
time, rich in its treasures of science, literature 
and art, famed for its agricultural and comme 
cial wealth, is now no more, and in its stead, 
there is left a poor, oppressed, impoverished, and 
enfeebled country. government is one of 
the most inefficient and corrupt, with which s 
nation was ever cursed ; and the people, robbed 
by the eoldiery, and harassed by their ruler, 
caltivate the lands, only to satisfy the systematic 
exactions of their tyrants. In some pars of the 
kingdom, tired of laboring in the fields, for bene- 
fits which others will enjoy, many of the peasar- 
try have formed themselves into bands of rob- 
bers, and infesting the public roads, live by the 

under of travellers; and if by chance there 
falls into their hands any hated official, he is sure 
to be visited with the fall measure of their vet 
ce, in the form of tortures and a borrible 
leath—unless, indeed, the chances of a hesry 
ransom are sufficient to induce them to foregy she 
sweet delights of revenge. In all probability, 
the expulsion of the weak king Otho from his 
throne would be the greatest blessing thet coud 
be conferred on Greece.—Freeman’s Journal. 
—_+ +2 + —____—_ 

A Tnovcut ror Youne Men.—No wreck 
is 80 shocking to behold as that of a dissolute 
young man. On the of the debauchee or 
inebriate, infamy is written. How natare hangs 
labels over him to testify her distrast at the eX 
ample! How she loosens all his joints, 
tremors along his muscles, and bends fo 
his frame! 

——+ ore +__—_ 

Henrich Heise once remarked that the rich 
were too apt to think that authors and artists, like 
green fruit, were improved by lying upon straw. 


JACK BRADLEY'S ADVENTURE. 


THOU WILT COME NO MORE 


BY EUNICE EDSON. 





No, no, thou wilt never come again ; 
Thine eyes 20 soft and clear, 

That shone like violets after rain, 

‘Will ne'er like violets ope again, 
Though other springs are here. 


And we must miss thee everywhere; 
Where'’er our fret may tread, 

A voles will come upon the atr, 

And speak of one once pure and fair, 
‘Who now sleeps with the dead. 


The moonlight through the clustering vines . 
‘Comes dancing on the floor; 

‘The whip-poor-will with mournful song, 

Makes music all the evening long 
Beside our cottage door. 


But thou, who, im our quiet home, 
‘Once sat at close of day, 
And watched the moon’s pale, fitckering light— 
‘Whose soft voice mocked the bird of night— 
‘Hast passed from earth away— 


And we sball see thy face no more; 
Seasons will onward fle— 

The spring, with soft and genial breath, 

‘WH wahe the flowers from transient death: 
Would it might waken thee. 

———————_+<02+—_—_—_ 


JACK BRADLEY'S ADVENTURE, 





BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Ar the time of the great fair, or “exposition,” 
or whatever it may be called, at Paris, I happen- 
ed to be mate of a packet ship sailing between 
New York and Havre. Being at the latter city 
when the excitement in consequence of the novel 
show was at the highest pitch, and constantly 
hearing people of all nations and kindred and 
tongues chanting its praises, I felt a very natural 
curiosity to behold the thing with mine own eyes, 
and judge whether Froggy’s crystal palace and 
contents could compare with the similar play- 
thing but a short time before constructed by their 
cousin Bull across the Channel. Accordingly, 
obtaining  week’s leave of absence from the 
ship, I joined the immense concourse of pilgrims 
that thronged every road leading to the capital 
and in due course of time found myself in the 
great city. 

Never having been at Paris before, I felt quite 
as much curiosity to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the city itself, its palaces and its places 
of historical interest, as I did to view the more 
useful but less romantic products of the world’s 
industry. So having satisfied my patriotism by 
going into ecstacies at sight of a bewitching Yan- 
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kee reaper, and having fallen down and worship- 
ped a most lovely and coquettish threshing 
machine, I determined to devote the rest of my 
time to walking about town and seeing the sights 
therein. 

In pursuance of this plan, it chanced toward 
the close of a delightful afternoon, that 1 was 
sauntering carelessly along the Boulevards, with- 
out any definite object in view, except the 
general one of seeing all I could, and thereby 
getting as much as possible for my time and 
money ; and there was plenty to be seen, you 
may be sure, on that gay and intensely 
French thoroughfare, with its throngs of well and 
ill dressed people, chattering, laughing and ges- 
ticulating as they sat upon the benches beneath 
the trees, or like myself lounged about the plea- 
sant walks, with bere and there a squad of 
soldiers off duty, a bevy of grisettes,lovers in pairs 
innamerable, bearded and turbaned Turks, pig- 
tailed Chinamen, English, Irish, Scotch, and 
French, mingled in Babel-like confusion, while in 
and out among the moving crowd glided the 
stout and watchful sergeants de ville with their 
swords and cocked hats, apparently seeing noth- 
ing, yet in reality observing everything, and ready 
on the instant to pounce upon any self-confident 
individual who might delude himself with the 
belief that he could with impunity fracture any of 
the laws of the empire. 

Pacing slowly. along until arriving at the 
corner of the Rue Richelieu, I stopped to gase 
upon the endless stream of gay equipages that 
crowded the broad avenue. Every description 
of “drag” was there, from the unpretending 
hackney coach, to the gorgeous turn-out of a 
prince, 

«« Ah, that is all very pretty, and very nice, no 
doubt !” thought I to myself, with a little bit of 
a feeling of envy, as I gaped at the magnificent 
carriages and their no less magnificent occupants, 
the coachmen and footmen in livery; the silver- 
mounted harness, and the coat of arms upon the 
panels. “There you go, seated upon velvet 
cushions, with slap-up quadrupeds to cart you 
about; half a dozen flunkies to do your chores, 
and see that you don’t fall overboard ; no end of 
a fortune at your command, and probably a stag- 
gering title at the top of the heap; while here 
stand I, who, in my own opinion at least, am as 
good as the best of you, nothing but a poor, con- 
tinually-to-be sneezed-at Jack Nastyface. Well, 
well,” I muttered, continuing my soliloquy, and 
endeavoring to call in the aid of philosophy, 
“there are compensations in life and nature. 
Now among all these fellows who are rolling in 
wealth, and bursting with greatness, there is not 
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‘one in a hundred, no, not one in five thousand, and 
T'll bet my head against a sea cake that I’m 
Tight, who can reeve a Spanish burton, or even 
set a topmast studding-sail properly in any sort 
of a decent breeze. No, they do not have every 
blessing ; while wealth and station are given them, 
knowledge and ability are given to chaps about 
my size ;” and pleasing myself with such like con- 
soling thoughts, I turned to retrace my steps, 
when I heard some one call my name. 

“Joe! Joe Grammet,” said a voice, which I 
fancied sounded rather familiar; but having 
stared about me a minute or so without seeing 
any one to father the voice, I concluded I must 
have fancied it altogether, and was upon the point 
of continuing my walk with that conviction, when 
a flashy carriage drew up by the side of the walk, 
and a gentleman leaning half out of the window 
invited me by word and gesture to enter. 

Now I have always felt it as much my duty to 
respond to an advantageous “‘call” as if I were 
& parson ; so returning the polite bow of the foot- 
man who opened the carriage door, I hopped in 
and seating myself comfortably, took # good look 
atthe gentleman to ascertain what manner of 
man he might be, and having looked, was strack 
flat aback by the discovery that it was no other 
than my old shipmate Jack Bradley. ' 

“‘ Well, Joe, are you sleepy 1” he asked, witha 
smile, as I sat gazing stupidly at him. 

“No, not exactly sleepy,” I replied, “but I 
may possibly be dreaming, and to make sure, I’d 
like to have you tell me whether this is really 

* you, or somebody else? Take time to consider, 
I don’t want you to answer unadvisedly.” 

“ Upon mature consideration I am inclined to 
believe that you are correct in your conjecture 
that it is me and nobody else.” 

“That point being settled. where did you come 
from ? how did you get here # whose cart is this, 
and what business have you and I in it ?” 

“ To tell you where I came from, and how I 
came here, would be a long story, Joe ; as for the 
rest, the cart, as you call it, belongs to me, 
bought and paid for, and you and I are taking a 
sail in i¢ because we choose 80 to do.” 

“ And the fat booby forward holding the tifler 
ropes, and the two lubbers behind with the plush 
breeches and gold lace, I suppose you’ve bought 
and paid for them too ¢” 

“Yes, they, too, belong to me, body and 
clothes,” he returned, with an air of satisfaction. 

“ Well, it’s none of my business, Jack, how 
you came by so much flashy trampery, so I 
wont ask the question ; however, if you insist upon 
telling me, why, I'll try to listen.” 

Sack grinned, and telling the coachman to 
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drive slowly, he began his story; but befote we 
let him proceed, it may be as well to give the 
reader some insight into his early history, and 
the reason of my astonishment at finding him 
when and where I did. 

At the commencement of my acquaintance 
with Jack Bradley, he was a brilliant and some- 
what fast student at one of the most popular 
colleges of New England. An orphan, his 
pocket was kept in countenance by a wealthy 
relation, whose heir he had every reason to sup- 
pose he would be; but before his studies were 
half completed, the old gentleman saw fit to leave 
this world, which would have been all right 
enough, had he left a will too; but as he didn’t, 
other heirs put forward their claims, and Jack 
‘was stripped of everything but his clothes and 
his debts, of which they could not find it in their 
hearts to deprive him. Soon sfter this unples- 
sant event, happening to run afoul of Jack in 
Boston, he gave me the history of his misfor- 
tunes, and asked my advice as to the easiest way 
for a young fellow who didn’t know how to do 
anything, to obtain a livelihood and something 
more. Bailorlike, I advised him to make a 
virtwe of necessity, come the patriotic and serve 
his country in a government ship. The idea 
struck him favorably, and before night we had 
him all rigged ont in a blue shirt and a jacket 
of a thousand buttons. Having known each 
other on shore, we were naturally a good deal to- 
gether on board the ship, I acting the part of adry 
nurse towards him, showing him the ropes, put- 
ting him up to the moves, and teaching him what 
little of seamanship he ever knew. He was a 
lively, active, go-ahead chap, whom everybody 
liked, and I had no reason to suppose that he 
disliked the service or ever regretted having 
entered it. 

In the course of the cruise we stopped at 
Marseilles, and our mess getting shore leave, we 
started fora night’s drift through thecity. Here, 
Jack somehow strayed away from the party, and 
though he was hunted after diligently, nothing 
was heard of him for eome time and he was 
given up as a deserter, when, after the lapse of 
week or ten days, he, to the surprise of every 
one, returned voluntarily to the ship, and with 
his clothes dreadfully soiled and nearly worn out, 
and himeelf apparently half starved. He would 
give no account of where he had been, or what 
he had been doing, but continued silent and 
thoughtfal, saying little even to me. 

Continuing our cruise, we passed up the 
Mediterranean, and it was several months before 
we again dropped our mud hooks at Marseilles ; 
but ne sooner did the opportunity offer than Jack 
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‘was off again, and ftom. thst time I neither saw 
ner heard anything of him until we met so un- 
@xpectedly om the Boulevards of Paris, after an 
interval of half a dozen years. We will now let 
Jack go on with his story. 

“ You remember, Joe, the night of our arrival 
et Marseilles, that we went cruising about the 
town from one place to another until you might 
loek two ways for the shortest cet to daylight.” 

“Which means, that we were out till mid- 

.”? 

“ Precisely, bat you meedn’t put yourself to 
the trouble of interrupting me. Well, that 
Species of amusement not being quite se much 
@o my taste as it probably was to you old salts, I 
took the first opportanity to slip away unobserv- 
ed, to have a qniet stroll by myself. Having 
pranced about the city an hour or so, it occurred 
to me that having for such a length of time slept 
Galy iz a hammock, it would be a good idea to 
try how an old-fashioned bed would feel. So 
backing my maintopsail at the first public house 
T asked for a room, was shown one, peeled and 
‘went to bed ; but going to bed was my share of 
a night’s rest; sleep was out of the question. 
Phe noise of carriages in the street, and people 
moving about the house distarbed me, and when 
this gradually subsided, 2 most unlovely cur in 
the yard felt it his duty to eet up a prolonged 
how! in a melancholy minor key, whieh elicited 
corresponding yelps from all the ill-conditioned 
pups in the neighborhood. This performance 
concluded, an anearthly screeching arcee from 
the roofs of the outbuildings. Cat calling unto 
cat, and Tommy answering through night’s misty 
shroud, back to the noisy whelps that called to 
him aloud, as Byron didn’t say. . There is noth- 
ing makes me more nervous than to lay in bed 
withont the ability to sleep ; and wild with anger 
I sprang from the bed, dove into my clothes, aad 
out of the house with marvellous celerity. I¢ was 


a warm starlight night, and being wholly indif-. 


erent as to the direction or extent of my ramble, 
I left the city behind me and walked slowly along 
the great road leading to Toulon. A walk of 
several miles brought me to a portion of the road, 
bordered on either side by large trees, rising 
from among the straggling endergrowth that 
covered the fields. Being somewhat fatigued I 
threw myself apon the grass, in a small clear 
space among the bushes, and almost immediately 
féll into a dose. Many minutes could not have 
elapsed ere I was aroused by the sound of voices 
near me. Cautiously and silently making an 
opening through the bushes, I obtsiged s distant 
view of the speakers. Four strong and muscular 
men, evidently belonging to the worst clase of 


the lower orders of the Parisien population, were 
standing in the shadow of a tree talking in low 
and earnest tones. 

“© T toll you the carriage will pass here in lees 
than five minutes,’ said one of the men, in 
reply to an expression. of doubt from his com- 
panions. 

“<¢ Well thea, since you are so sure of it, what 
do you propose to do, slit the old fellow’s wind- 
pipe 1’ asked another of the group. 

«No, ne, nothing of that kind,’ responded 
the fiest speaker ; ‘we mast try the other dodge. 
‘There was rather too much trouble about that 
last job, to make me anzioes to do any more 
knife work at present. But look sharp, he’s com- 
ing now, as I told you.’ 

“ A distant rumbling of wheéls betokened the 
spprosch af a carriage, and my respectable 
neighbors, each drawing a pistol from his pocket, 
awaited its coming. 

“Well, Jack Bradley,’ said I to myself, 
*here’s a fine opening fora young man to dis- 
tinguish himeelf as an amateur policeman.’ But 
amement’s reflection convincing me that a discov- 
ery of my vicinity would in all probability result 
in an opening ofa young man desirous of dis- 
tieguishing himeelf as an amateur policeman by 
the thievishly inclined gentlemen before mention- 
ed, I wisely kept quiet as possible. 

The carriage, driven at e rapid rate, soon came 
abreast of my hiding place, when our friends 
made a simultaneous dash at the horses’ heads, 
and with some little difficulty succeeded in stop- 
ping them. They were evidently experienced: 
hands at the business, for in an incredibly short 
space of time they had the driver and the occu- 
pant of the carriage eveurély bound, their pockets 
rifled, and themselves tumbled together in « heap 
in the bottom of the vehicle. Then removing a 
small trunk or box, they turned the earriage in: 
an opposite direction from wherice it came, and 
hitting the horses several emart cuts with the 
whip, started them off at a deuce-of a pace. 

“ Now your story boolt, or theatrieal sailor, 
upom finding himself similarly situated, would 
forthwith, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
have sprung all unarmed as he was, into the 
midst of the fomr rasealé, and with hercnlean. 
strength laid about him with such good effect as 
in afew minutes to have sevem of the eight. 
villains etretched upbn the ground, when a des- 
perate combat would ensues between him and the: 
leader of the sixteen discom@ted desperadoes,. 
who would of course turn out to be the renegade 
Count of Pizernetum, which discovery would: 
raise the very old scratch with the safler, and. 
canes him te pitch im at euch a rate as in less. 
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than two hours to completely vanquish the 
rascally count and spread him oat by the side of 
the inanimate bodies of his thirty-two companions 
in crime, when the sailor, himself desperately 
wounded, would stagger a few steps, stop, drop 
the weapon from his hand, stagger a few more 
steps, stretch out his hands before him, gase 
fixedly into the air, and murmuring in an awe- 
struck voice, ‘ Spirit of the wronged and sainted 
Adeliza, thou art avenged!’ would fall smack 
upon the stiffening corpses of his. sixty-four foe- 
men and give ap the ghost in a most charming 
and romantic manner to two bars of slow music. 

“ This,” continued Jack, ‘‘ would have been 
the proper course for a hero to pursue ; but being 
no hero and nothing but very ordinary Yankee 
sailor, Icontented myself with snapping off a 
severe cud of tobacco, and waiting to see what 
would tarn up next.” 

“ Having listened to the sound of the carriage 
wheels till it died away in the distance, our robbers 
shouldered the box, with the contents of which 
they sesmed to be pretty well acquainted, and 
passing my place of concealment so close as to 
give me a decidedly queerish feeling, kept om 
through the underbrush, whither I immediately 
followed, keeping at a safe distance you may be 
sure, being guided rather by the sound of their 
footsteps and the rustling of the bushes than by 
sight. In this way I tracked them for a distance 
of at least a mile, when they halted, and I came 
within an ace of betraying himself by not becom- 
ing aware of the fact until I was almost upon 
them. They did not perceive me, however ; so 
creeping stealthily along, I was enabled to secrete 
myself in a chump of bushes but a few feet from 
them, where I could observe all their motions 
and overhear all that was said. The spot where 
they stopped was a small, clear space of perhaps 
twenty square yards, among the bushes, covered. 
with dried grass and leaves, ‘and presenting no 
appearance of having been disturbed by man for 
years; bata few minutes of hurried labor on 
their part disclosed the fact that it was the: local- 
ity of a cache, or piace for burying their ill-gotten 
treasures. The dried leaves being carefully re- 
moved and a large fiat stone raised from its place, 
the fellow who appeared to be the master spirit 
of the gang, proceeded to pick the lock of the 
lately stolen trunk. 

“ Now then, boys,’ said he, when this was 
accomplished, ‘shell out whatever you took from 
the old cove; we want nothing abeut our persons 
to identify us with this night’s job, and the staff 
will be all the better for being salted down for a 
few months.’ 

‘* The fellows hereupon exaptied their pockets 
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of a variety of jewelry, which the leader deposit- 
ed in the box, and taking from among a cos 
siderable number of similar ones a roulean of 
gold coin, he distributed it among them. The 
box was now placed within the cavity iz theearth, 
the stone replaced, and the dried leaves scattered 
over the spot so as to obliterate any trace of the 
surface having been disturbed. 

“ All being arranged to their satisfaction, they 
proceeded to take themselves off, but instead of 
retreating by the way they came, they ai 
vanced directly toward my hiding piace. New 
if I was merely spinning a yarn for amusement, 
I should probably say that, petrified by s sso 
of danger, I remained rooted to the ground. Bat 
sach was notthecase. Dropping upon all fous] 
rected my way among the bushes in a decidedly 
hoggish manner, amd. with much celerity as thet 
style of locomotion would admit. The robbers 
kept cloee to my trail for some minutes, and J 
must have squirmed along several hundred yerds 
before they finally passed me and I fels it pre- 
dent to resume my position in society as s2 
upright man ; and having dono so, I was at 30 
litele loss to decide what steps to pursee next 
Iu thie dilemma I very natarally continaed 
take steps straight ahead until I reached the 
road, where I stopped: to deliberate. My fist 
impulse was to hant you up, and get your adriee 
upon the matter ; aud as first impressions, they 
say, go & good way, my first impression of what 
was proper went as fares Mareeilles, and took 
me along with it. 

“ Day was breaking when I reached the city,n¢ 
as I spanked along the street toward the villa 
ous locality in which you delighted to pass your 
time, my attentipn was attracted toward a crowd 
of persons where there appeared to be a scefle 
geing on. Thinking there might be a free fight, 
and having no objections to taking the hinks ost 
of my arms by indulging in a few rounds, I 

“What's up 1’ I inquired of a seedy indivi 
deal near me ; whereupon he proceeded with all 
the loquaciy of a Frenchman, to inform meas to 
the particulars of the robbery to which I hed bee 
a witness, and farthermore that the occupants of 
the carriage having found means to releasothem 
selves from the confinement in which the robbers 
placed them, had forthwith retarned and give 
the alarm ; that the police had turned oat ia 
force, guarding every avenne to the city, and bad 
just succeeded in arresting fonr men whom the 
coachman identified as the thieves, although nom 
of the stolen property had been found apon thes 

“<1 wae just upon the point of betraying 7 
knowledge of the affair, when one of your after 
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peated lessons to me, how to keep out of difé- 
eulty on board ship occurred to me, to wit, that 
profound ignorance was profound safety, and 
that if I would keep myself clear of a great deal 
of other people’s trouble which world become 
my own by interference, and no thanks for it 
either, I must be a fool upon all occasions, and 
not be induced to know anything at any price. 
‘© What's sauce for the goose ie sauce for the 
gander,’ thinks I to myself, and if Joe Grum- 
met’s advice is good at sea, it must be partica- 
larly bunkum in Marseilles; so, extricating my- 
self from the crowd, I crowded sail for the place 
where I had seen you the night before, but to 
my disappointment I found that you with the 
vest of the boys had already gone on board the 
ship. I had little inclination to do likewise, forT 
could not help thinking of that celebrated ‘tide in 
the affairs of men,’ and fancying the cache among 
the bushes to be, if not high water mark itself, at 
all events, pretty near it. 

“ Accordingly, fortifying myself with three or 
four breakfaste—for I was hungry as a Roman 
Catholic shark in the middle of Lent, I stowed 
away a cubic foot of cold ham, with bread in 
proportion in my pockets, and started back to 
the scene of my last night’s adventure. I made 
no doubt of being able to go straight to the spot; 
but in this I was disappointed. It had been too 
dark on my first visit to enable me to distinguish 
any prominent objects, and as I had left in such 
a harry, I had not thought to make any marks 
by which to be guided. The clear space among 
the bushes I found to be by no means unique, 
there being many thousand similar spots scatter- 
ed for miles over the fields, and in every parti- 
cular as like two thieves to the real place. 

“All that day I hunted, and passed the night 
beneath the trees. The next and the next day’s 
search was equally fruitless, while in the mean 
time, my scanty supply of money was rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the commissariat department ; 0 that at 
the close of the tenth day’s search I found myself 
half starved, out of money, grub and patience. 
There was nothing for it bat to return to the 
ship, which I did, sulky as a bear, as you re- 
member. It didn’t strike me that there was any 
necessity of taking a speaking trampet and 
announcing my adventure to all the world, so I 
kept my own counsel, and whatever stray articles 
of value I could lay my hands on, to enable me 
to fly my kite for another search at some fature 


period. 

“The months that elapsed ere we again touch- 
ed at Marseilles, were the longest I ever passed ; 
it seemed to me like so many years. I could 
neither think nor dream of anything else beside 
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Monte Christo and bis cowntless millions, and. 
imagine myself ina like predicament. At length, 
to my inexpressible joy, we received orders to up 
stick for the haven where I would be, My shore 
liberty was of couree stopped on account of my 
previous desertion, bat a few shillings to the 
marine on guard on the forecastle, rendered the 
unfortunate maa perfectly blind, so that I found 
no difficulty in slipping over the bow and swim- 

ming to the shore, the very first night of our 
arrival. 

“ Once more on good dry land, I felt worth a 
dozen sailors, and forthwith directed my steps 
toward the haants of the web-footed, where the 
information I desired could most readily be ob- 
tained. 

“Upon inquiry I learned that the four robbers 
had been sent to the hulks, every man of 
them—bat that none of the stolen property hed 
been recovered, notwithstanding extraordinary 
inducements had been held out to the prisoners 
to disclose where it might be found, not 20 much. 
for the amount of money lost, as for very 
important papers which the box contained ; but 
the seamps refused to divulge with a pertinacity 
for which people found it difficult so account, but 
which I very well understood, ss wpom the 
memorable night of the robbery, I hed seen that 
their cache contained very much more than that. 
one box, the discovery of which would have” 
probably consigned them to the gallows. : 

“T also learned that the person who had been. 
robbed—aen old gentleman—had received such a 
shock from fright, that for several weeks he cors 
tinued in an almost insensible condition, when 
he died, leaving a large estate with two claim- 
ants. One, a Mademoiselle Marie Le Marle, s 
young girl whom he had publicly acknowledged ss. 
his heir, and the other a roystering young fellow, 
asort of nephew of two removes, who woald in 
all probability obtain the estate in the absence of 
the old gentleman’s will, which was supposed to 
have beea in the stolen box. 

“This was quite as much as I cared to know; 
60 quitting the city as speedily as possible, to 
avoid falling in with any of our ship’s company, 
I renewed my search for the artificial gold miae. 
For several days my search was wholly unsuc- 
cessful, but at length, when almost ready to give 
it up in despair, I stumbled upon the place by 
the merest accident. I cannot give you the par 
ticulars of how I felt and what I did upon the 
oecasign, for I don’t know myself, I was in such 
8 state of excitement. Ionly know that upon 
disinterring the precious remains I found in- 
various packages—evidently the spoils of many 
robberies—gold coin to the amount of several 
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thousand dollars. Transferring s moderate suf 
ficiency to my pockets, I returned the rest to its 
hiding place and fell to work examining the 
papers, of which there were quite a number. 
Almost the first one I opened proved to be a will 
signed by a Monsteur Le Marle in favor of 
Mademoiselle Marie ; the rest were title deeds of 
one thing and another, the examination of which 
I put off to a more convenient season. Pocket- 
ing the papers, I returned to the city, invested a 
portion of my capital in a suit of exquisite Par 
isian garments, visited a barber, and had my- 
self beautified, and the ground plan of a pair of 
moustaches staked out under my nose, and set 
out to hunt up Mademoiselle Marie Le Marle. 

“In this I did not experience much difficulty, 
for her youth, her beauty, and her miefortanes 
made her pretty well known ; but in going to her 
residence I had a narrow escape from being cap- 
tared by a party of our ship’s officers that I met 
on the street, who knew me despite my change 
of dress, and from whom I escaped only after a 
long chase. Mademoiselle Marie I found to be 
aa uncommonly smooth-looking littl lady, with 
whom almost any young chap would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid falling in love right 
off. I stated my business at once. She was first 
surprised, then pleased, then overjoyed, and 
then she cried into a handkerchief for half an 
hour. 

“Upon my inquiring what steps she intended 
to pursue in regard to the will, and other papers, 
she said she didn’t ‘know, that the lawyer her 
uncle had always employed had been retained 
by the other claimant to the estate, that none of 
her relations had offered their assistance since it 
became probable the will would not be found, 
and, in short, that she didn’t know who to apply 
to. 

“*T offered te devote myself to her service until 
her business was arranged. The offer was joy- 
fally accepted. The fact of my returning her 
the papers at all, she said, was sufficient gnar- 
antee of my honesty of purpose. I informed her 
that, to accomplish the business, it would be 
necessary for her toaccompany me to Paris. She 
hesitated, and finally agreed to go if Fidele—a 
terrible old fright—could go with her. I consent- 
ed, of course. We went to Paris, we went to- 
gether, we were a good deal together for three 
months, after our arrival in Paris, at the end of 
which period shoe was put in undisputed possess- 
ion of a mighty nice Kittle property. All I had 
promised to do having been accomplished, I 
called upon Marie one evening to take my leave 
of her. She was ina very lively mood. Itold her 
I was about to leave Paris, at which announce- 
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ment she began attentively examining the pas 
tern of her apron. I farther informed her that ¥ 
expected to leave the next morning ; she became 
absorbed in the contemplation of the toes of her 
boots, I took her hand and said good-by ; she— 

“ Halloa, here we are at home,” said Jack, as 
the carriage drew up at the door of an aristocrat- 
ic-looking house. “ As you are goieg to stop 
here with me during the remainder of your stay 
in Paris, I shall let my wife tell you the rest of 
the story.” 


ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 


I must not fail to relate, for the amusement of 
Eas fair renders, a a little ule story which, 
affords matter to laugh at. 
Ino one aa ‘inden in an apartment situated 
on the much crowded and fashionable walking 
place called te Boulevard des Italiens, a most wick- 
ed parrot tea himself behind some curtains, 
harangeing all passers-by. This bird is in 
the habit o! bet ee ont, oat the whote day long the 
name a awardee I ? in quick socneee 
ion. jousands of persons are passing the spot 
at every moment of the day, and up to a late 
hour im the evening, and as it 90 happens that 
amongst a handres’ -by, some ten bear the 
name of Edward, all the Edwards 
the spot look suddenly up to the house, exclaim- 
ing “hein?” Its that one single person 
looks in a mrprieed manner up to some 
lar point to create an assembly of inquisitive 
ns. The parrot again calls out ‘‘ Edward, 
award ; es meat while a dozen new Edwards have 
arrived at the spot, where they find themselves 
called by their name, and the crowd bursts oat 
ina ee langhter atthe expense of the teased 
Edwards. ave “never kone Bae, hemorist of 
ter impertu ity than parrot is. 
Riot all the parrots are humorists, but a 
humorist is nothing else than such an in 
tary comical parrot.—Paris Correspondence. 
$< -____—_ 
LOCO FOCO MATCHES. 


These useful. household conveniences were 
oe introdnced tothe public in 1836. An ex- 
, speaking of the match pe eae pays: A. 
illips, of pemmateld,, Massa , was 
the first person who took out a patent . for” their 
manofacture. The composition is a pre 
of chalk, phosphorus and glue, and is made as 
follows :—An ounce of ghie i is dissolved in warm 
water ; to this is added four ounces of fine pul- 
verized chalk, and stirred until it forms into 
thick paste. ‘One ounce of phosphoras is then 
added, and the whole are well incorporated to- 
ther. Into this a ends caf the ah captor end 
ve been previously coated wit ur 
dried—are dipped, and then Jaid in rows on slips 
of paper, cut wide enough to lap over the ends of 
the matches. One of the largest Loco Foco 
match factories in this country is located in Troy. 
a nae about $1000 worth a week.— Albany 


Receive your thonghts as guests, and treat 
your desires like children. ‘ 
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TO MY LITTLE FRIEND. 





BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Singing gaily where thou may, 
Full of life and fall of play; 

Fall of joy and full of glee, 
‘What's this world of care to thee? 


‘What's its many scenes of woo, 
Thou too young for them to know; 
Life to thee now bright appears, 
In this world of many tears. 


On thy face there reste a amnile, 

Pure and free from earthly guile; 
Round thee friends do clustering come, 
To shield their little darting one. 


Binging gaily where thou may, 
‘Pass life’s hours with joy away; 
And if troubles thou shouldst meet, 
May they part before thy feet. 


Flowers bright I trust will spread 
Where thou may be wandering led; 
And life’s river here below, 

Boftly, ‘ Addie,” fer thee flow. 


Oft I think of days gone here, 

‘When by me thy form was near; 

And thy love thou there did show, 

By the kiss thou ‘Id pure bestow. 

But they've pessed—those days are gone, 

Bright ones then, for which I mourn; 

Hearts who then “ bright hope” they bore, 

Now lay ernshed with hope no more. 

ee 
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To have a bill thrust in our hands which we 
‘were not conscious of owing, generally makes a 
man savage to more than one. In the first 
place, he wonders at the audacity of the collector 
who presents it; and in the next place, he vents 
his indignation upon the contractor. The poor 
misguided wife, who in an evil hour was de- 
coyed by the flattering vender of silks and gos- 
samer and laces to “open an account” with the 
feeling that a thousand unforeseen occurrences 
may make the payment easy before a whole half 
year has passed away, and who feels the abso- 
Inte importance of dressing her children as other 
young ladies are clothed, thinking thereby 
somebody's attention may be caught by the 
“fine feathers,” and well knowing it will save a 
perpetual teasing for the articles she has just 
purchased, puts off the pay-day without many 
sleepless nights until she is amazed that July 
has come along 80 suddenly. 

That fierce ring at the door has been answered 
by herself, and Mr. Tasewell only cast a fartive 
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glance towards her, as she took the yellow en- 
velope and immediately proceeded up stairs, 
He then cast his eyes again towards his news- 
paper, but not to read it. Mrs. Tasewell is his 
second wife. He has been very well satisfied 
with his connection with her, but those unfortu-, 
nate daughters that he married too, he did not 
covenant to support, and but for theese, his 
home would be a happy one. He is sometimes 
a little jealous at the private manoeuvring which 
is carried on in the spare chamber; he has seen 
splendid dresses slipped suddenly into the ward- 
robe just as he entered the room, and he has. 
been puzzled to know how his wife expended alk 
her pin money. The young ladies have been 
teachers in private families, but since their 
mother married into so “good a home,” one of 
them has become delicate and cannot bear the 
dradgery, while the other is waiting a chance to 
go south, where salaries are more remunerative.. 

Poor Mr. Tasewell! He hed no children by 
his first wife, and the very thought that every- 
where and in all places he is for the first time 
called “father,” now he is past his prime, al- 
ways makes him uneasy. Jt seems to him the 
appellation was never so freely used by any fam- 
ily toward the genuine parent. And then they 
are so affectionate! Just as he was playing the 
rubber game with his old bachelor friend, Mr. 
Pits, the other evening, Miss Sophronia ap- 
proached him and accompanied her good night 
with such a violent kiss, that it made the old 
gentleman really inquire “‘ what’s tramps ?” 

Sometimes Mr. Tasewell sits and muses why 
he got married the second time; but then he 
calls to mind the necessary appendage of 2 wife 
who is interested to save his effects from de- 
straction, and he remembers what losses he en- 
countered during nis six months’ widowship, 
when all his drawers were left empty by that 
“‘well recommended housekeeper,” who com- 
plained with two servants to help her along, and 
how fast groceries seemed to evaporate—sugar 
and butter disappearing strangely, the bag of 
coffee lightened very perceptibly in a week’s 
time, and the chest of tea diminished fall one 
half—besides the ranning account over the way 
being double that of any previous months in 
housekeeping. And then when he told his 
trials to his intimate friends, the reply always 
came: “ Well, you must get you a good wife to 
superintend these things !” 

Now Mr. Tasewell had a mortal aversion to 
making love or following the course of a long 
courtship. When he decided whom to marry, 
he ‘should do so, and his friends all corres- 
ponded in recommending the widow Elsie Tufts 
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as a suitable person for number two. The 
widow had not much property—a small farm 
upon which was a house, a barn and a vegetable 
garden; the rest was neither tillage, pastarage 
nor mowing land, simply because it was all ran 
ont. 

Mr. Tasewell was a retired city grocer. He 
had failed twice in his life, but closed up with 
honorable discharges, and was now reckoned by 
the assessors to be worth about thirty thousand, 
althongh he paid taxes for but fifteen of it. 
But what he called his own, he always felt a 
disposition to keep ; he never expected that the 
Tufts children in speaking of his property, 
would call it “ours.” Still, as he must have a 
wife for reasons assigned, he called upon the 
widow and inquired of her how she should like to 
live near the great city. 

She did not hesitate long, but she wiped the 
corner of one eye, and spoke of “poor Mr. 
Tufts as having been such 2 good husband, that 
it would require an indulgent person to fill his 
Place. Still, it was so difficult for a widow to 
manage her affairs alone, and everybody took 
advantage of ladies in her position, yet she must 
say”—and she stammered a little here—“ that 
—she—had a proposition already under consid- 
eration, but—” and here she ended. 

Mr. Tasewell went back and thought it all 
over at home. The widow Tufts was well 
looking, of a fair reputation, had no incum- 
brances, as her children supported themselves 
and paid their board when at home; she could 
let her farm for enough for her own pocket 
money, and with her stock of housekeeping ar- 
ticles, added to those which remained to him, he 
thought on the whole the next Sabbath he would 
spend with her. 

Mr. Tasewell was no beau. He dressed just 
above being shabby, and never owed a tailor’s 
Dill in his life; but now before starting on this 
expedition, he appeared in a new suit, and be- 
ing well cropped and trimmed and dyed at the 
barber's, he really was a well conditioned man. 
But still he knew not his competitor, and in 
fact never did. In one fortnight from that time, 
there was no widow Tufts. The young ladies 
at once fell into the habit of calling “father,” 
and they were so fond of him that all at once 
they both took a vacation which seemed not 
likely to terminate. 

Mr. Tasewell was in the third year of his 
second marriage. The daughters had two suc- 
cessive seasons carried him to watering places, 
and now @ journey to the White Hills was pro- 
jected ; and just as it was about being consum- 
mated, the unlucky semi-annual bill was pre- | 
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sented for payment. This incident gave Mrs. 
Tasewell a fit of the blues, which for want of 
knowing the cause of the disease, the step-father 
interpreted as a letter from some old lover 
whose position was so eligible that he was wont 
to tease one who refused him. Surely Mr. 
Tasewell was a very jealous man! Yet the 
more he pondered, the more certain grew the 
fact. He refused to take the journey ; he grew 
sullen and morose, sat much alone, was gone 
nearly all day, and was dispirited when he re- 
turned. His wife, too,saw the improbability of 
being able to pay the bill which so vexed her, 
and the collector had called for the third time. 
‘The daughters were aroused by this state of 
things again to return to their old avocations, 
and discharge the debt which was incurred solely 
on their account. The event proved so happy 


_in its termination, that we were induced to tell 


the story for the benefit of any who may have 
settled upon their step-fathers without an invita- 
tion, merely to become “ pets.” Long before 
the bill was paid, Mrs. Tasewell had relieved 
her husband of his jealousy by informing him 
of the cause of her unhappiness, and it is need- 
less to add that the step-father at once liquidated 
the debt, assuming the young ladies for his pay- 
masters. The old couple now walk, ride, chat 
and enjoy each other’s socicty with the greatest 
freedom ; the girls are welcomed home to spend 
their vacations, but they will never fail to re- 
member that their father married the widow 
Tufts, and not her two daughters. 

This remembrance is likely to operate well 
for them. In one of those hot days when nearly 
all business is suspended, Mr. Tasewell called 
upon his attorney to draft his will from dicta- 
tion. The legal gentleman being a bachelor, 
has since become introduced to Miss Sophronia, 
and we may as well close by adding, “straws 
tell which way the wind blows.” 








ECHO ANSWERING. 


‘What must be done to conduct a newspaper 
ight —* Write.” 
hat is necessary for a farmer to assist him? 
—“ System.” 
‘What would give a blind man the greatest de- 
light ‘(—“ Light.” 
‘What is the best counsel given by a justice 
of the 1— Peace.” 
‘Who commits the greatest abominations !— 
“ Nations.” a ; 
at cry is the greatest terrifier {—“ Fire.” 
What are some women’s chief exercise t— 
“Sighs.”—Christian Freeman. 


The threshold of lite is known by there bei 
the number 21 on the door. Knock boldly. 
your head up—and enter “like a man.” 
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A HARVEST HYMN. 





BY J. M. FLETCHER. 





‘The yellow fruit, the mellow fruit 
Is dropping from the trees, 
‘The golden grain on hill and plain 
Is waving in the breese. 
‘Then cheerily and merrily 
‘The harvesting begin, 
‘And resp the field and store the yield, 
‘TAN all is gathered in. 


The God above, the God of love, 
Has smiled upon the year, 

And everywhere the earth and air 
Are vocal with the cheer; 

Then carefully and prayerfully 
‘The harvesting pursue; 

Nor fail to raise s hymn of praise 
‘To whom the praise is doe. 


‘The chilling air, the killing air 
Of winter soon will blow, 
Bat little need the farmer heed 
‘The storms of rain and sow; 
Tor cosily and proeily 
Before the cheerful blaze, 
‘With plenty crowned and friends around, 
‘He’ pass the winter days. 
te 
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BY FRANCES P. PEPPERBLL. 





In the year of our Lord 249, Philip the Arabian 
was Emperor of Rome ; an arbitrary man of great 
learning and a foreigner. Hated by the people, 
and in turn hating them, his administration was 
attended by myriad difficalties, and no one won- 
dered when a rumor flew thousand-tongued 
through the city, that the immense army on the 
northern frontier had revolted. 

“Thave awaited it long,” cried one of the Plebs 
to another, on the Capitoline Hill, “and Decius 
is to be sent to them !” 

“Decius? How know you ?” eagerly interro- 
gated a tall, stately woman, closely veiled, who 
was passing at the moment. 

‘The man shragged his shoulders. 

“Per Jove! By my learning, good woman!” 
but his interrogator had already left him, and 
was sweeping swiftly down the Sacra Vis. Cross- 
ing the foram witha light but commanding step, 
she stopped before the amphitheatre a moment, 
where two men were leading a royal Bengal tiger 
in chains, and heavy with narcotics, towards his 
clsustram. 

“On whom is he to fatten?” asked she, of the 


“On whom the emperor wills,” said the first. 
“That is,” added the other, “to starve. For 


neither gladiators nor Christians shall we see torn. 
up this two months; and he and his fellow, a 
Nubian lion, that would make your mouth water, 
may love their claws in ease, for aught he careth.” 

“Christians?” asked she, “ anything that way?” 

The drowsy beast slowly tarned his green, 
cavernons eyes upon her. 

“Less asked, less known. Yet they do say, 
that Vitellius,” and he looked up, keenly, “is 
preparing us some work.” But the woman was 
gone ere he finished. 

“ A Christian herself! I’ll warrant her!” the 
other added. 

“Not she. It is Marina, thou clod! who was, 
Inst ides, the emperor’s wife.” 

Meanwhile Marina went on her way, and 
finally disappeared beneath the peristyle, and 
within the arch of the palace on the Palatine. 
Sweeping aside a heavy curtain, she came at last 
to a large apartment opening on the inner court, 
and whoee tesselated pavement was kept always 
cool by shade, and whose air, bya fountain, that, 
dashing aloft through a far dome, iced the tem- 
perature of the upper apartments. Lying on the 
pavement, pillowed ouly by her white arm, lay 
another woman, younger, perhaps, and fairer 
than Marina, for unveiling herself, the other dis- 
played eyes, large, black and hollow; cheeks, 
from which a fortnight’s trouble had rabbed the 
bloom and roundness; lips, pale amd bleeding, 
where she had slightly torn them with her teeth. 
Her black hair was coiled around her head and 
fastened by a silver arrow, and her tall figure 
was almost disproportionately round and slender, 
as she bent above the sleeper. The golden hair 
of the latter, broken from its gemmed netting, 
streamed in curls over the black squares of the 
pavement, her thin, white garments showed the 
symmetry of her limbs. Not so tall as Marina, 
she still might have been above the medium size. 
Her lips, parted above pearls, wore crimson, and 
a soft flush of health glowed on the cheek just 
touched by long, brown lashes. From her hand 
a scroll had fallen. Marina took it up ; it was the 
gospels in Greek. 

“ As T expected,” murmured she; “the book I 
gave her, foul wretch of » Christian! But 7 
have broughther toit. Zhavesealed her fate! and 
she the daughter of Vitellius, high priest of Ju- 
piter. I could destroy her!” and she looked it- 
But the next moment changing her manner, as 
the sleeper opened a pair of hazel eyes: “ News, 
dearest!” she whispered ; ‘guess, Valeria, whatit 
may be.” 

The daughter of the high priest rose, and con- 
cealing the scroll within her drapery, questioned 
quickly, ‘Good or bed?” , 
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me. I left my astonished maids, and songht the 
atrium, where I knew Philip would be breakfast. 
ing alone. 

“** My keys !’ demanded I, authoritatively. 

“Without rising, he answered: ‘I havo sent 
the imperial keys to the Empress Julis—my 
wife !’ 

“Your wifet And who am It’ 

“That, at least, is not your title,’ said be, 
with a short laugh. 

“Who was I yesterday t” I questioned. 

“Ab! he returned, ‘yesterday I was besotted 
and adored you. Torday I am undeceived.’ 

“Why not have killed me, Philip 

“Tt will be greater pain for you to live, 
Leave ma My messengers are already es 
corting the beaatifal Julia hither ; well pleased 
to be an empress !’ 

“And the Empress Marina?’ asked lL 
doubtfally. 

“* There is no such person. You will leave 
me!’ said he, coldly. 

“All things grew dark to me, the room and the 
light. With my former rank and power, Icould 
obtain all; now, I was obscure and impotent. I 
sat down and thought. A shout arose without, 
8 confusion within. I looked up and saw Jolis 
standing like a thing of light, shrouded in green 
and gold, 8 crown on her head, my keys at her 
waist, smiling, radiant, within the door. Thea 
Teame to you. It is eighteen days since. Julis 
was buried yesterday. Beware now! the keys 
May, nay will come to you!” 

“To me ?” cried Valeria, ““Q Heaven forbid! 

“Die, then ¢” interrogated Marina. 

“Tf it mast be.” 

“ Die, quotha! Dying is fine sport! But die 
if thou wilt!” 

“And why should any one die just now!” 
asked a deep, manly voice, and looking ap, the 
lofty form of Decius stood before them. Ath- 
letic, sinewy, gracefal, and with a face exhibiting 
on its handsome exterior the singular mixtare 
of & smile for onc, and a seriousness for the 
other. Valeria sprang to her feet, blushing and 
Joyfal, but Marina, raising her Ianguid eyes to his 
face, only said: “ We thought you with Philip.” 

“I go at once, madam,” he answered, respect- 
fally. “But may I ask the Indy Valeria will 
she accord me a few words alone with herself?” 

Valeria hesitated a moment, half drawing her 
hair within the net, then said, “ Willingly !” and 
led the way into the gardens, while Marina, only 
following them with her burning eyes, remained 
where she was, even after they disappeared in the 
winding walks. They proceeded some time in 
silence, and at lest paused under an ilex tree. 


“Both. And as you take it,” 
-  Decius 9” 

“Is to be sent to the revolted army.” 

“That is foolish in Philip. The soldiers love 
Decius, and will proclaim him.” 

“ Have a care what thou sayest !”” 

“Dost thou hope, Marina, to be empress 
again ¢” 

“Not Philip’s. And scarcely do I regret that 
Tam not now. See. Iam free from a chain I 
loathed, though the chain was gilded aad I was 
Broud to wear it!” 

“Tell me how it was, Marina !”’ and the gentle 
Gil Inid her hand on the other with « caress, and 
seated her beside herself. Marina waited an in- 
stant, and then vehemently burst forth : 





















If I loved another—if I loved Decins—” 

“ Decius Y” cried Valeria, involentarily press- 
ing her hand to her heart, as if to still ita beating, 
While her eyes revealed. sudden depth of feeling. 

“Ay, Decius, I tell you 1” 

“One thing, Marina, Did he love, too +” 

“And if he did” 

* “T could not think of him then, as now. He 
‘wanld cease to be noble,” 

“You speak plainly! I¢ matters not, No. 
Think nobly now, as ever, of Decius. Hescorn- 
ed my advances, Do not dream that for that I 
despair. If we three live, thou shalt yet see me die 
@ conqueror {”” 

“ Nay, nay, Marina, thou wert Philip’s wifo—” 

“Tam not now!’ she answered, exultingly. 
“Thatday! All the caresses he ever afforded, 
had be repeated ; kissing my lips a thousand 
times, twining his white fingers in my long hair 
——it was perfumed and loose then, and I had color 
in-my cheeks, my eyes were not hollow, and my 
lips were fall and red—I was magnificent! I 
knew it. I obeyed him, and loved—” 

“ Hush ! do not say it.” 

e That day,” as if it gave her a pleasure to re- 
peat it, “I woke early and called my maids. 
When my toilet was completed, I looked round 
for my bunch of keys, small, golden keys, and I 
wore them, though useless, as every Roman wife 
does, at my waist. ‘They were not where I placed 
them, nor on the floor, nor in the caskets. My 
maids knew not what I sought. They were 
missing! Valeria, when « Roman matron is be- 
reft of her keys, she is irrevocably divorced. I 
leaned one hand on the table, and pressed the 
other on my heart, as you did just now, Valeria. 
could almost have pitied you. The great pol- 
ished mirror hung opposite me; I saw myself 
Pictured there, just as the trath flashed down on 
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“ Well,” said he, at length, looking down at 

“ Well,” she retarned, half mimicking his tone. 

“‘ What is that scroll you have?” 

She grasped it fervently. 

“Ts is my strength.” 

“And what may that be?” 

“Nay, of what useo$ Decius is a Christian, 
too.” 

“ How know you that ?” 

“ Marina told me and led me to the meetings.” 

“ Marina {s not a Chtistian. Marina deceiveth 
thee. Beware of her, I pray you.” 

There was an ineffectual assumption of pride 
in Valeria’s manner, instantly yielding, however, 
to gentleness, as she answered : 

“Nota Christian? Marina is my friend! Do 
not speak so. I pity her.” 

“ Has she confided in you ¥” 

“She has told me all.” 

He looked down at her. 

“ And can you trust her now?” he asked. 
“Valeria, I go away commander, I shall return 
Imperator. If she has told you so much, you 
well know that your life will be her first step to 
the throne beside me. She has brought you into 
Philip’s fancy, and she has stirred up this revolt 
for my elevation and your destruction. I am to 
be sent away, because he knows that I Jove you. 
That I love you, Valeria.” And he grasped ber 
hands, looking into her eyes that vainly endeavor. 
ed to evade him, till coming back, something 
within her forced them to answer the earnest gaze. 

“Valeria, darling! Is it trae that my heart 
tells me, that I shall bear you by my side through 
all the shocks of time, my wife?” 

Timid and bashfal as she was, his lips were 
too near hers to receive any but one answer, and 
then she hid her face, ashamed, on his shoulder. 

An hour passed ere Valeria entered the place 
where Marina sat. 

‘ Where is Decius t”” asked the latter. 

“Gone to Philip,” answered the sweet tones 
that could scarcely eatch their breath for joy, 
while ehe stood there palpitating with happiness, 
and treasuring every word and smile of that last 
hour. A heavy footfall was heard, and the dark- 
bearded face of Vitellius, as he advanced, trailing 
his dark robes on the pavement, became visible. 

“Hail lady!” he said to Marina, with an 
obeisance, and then folding his daughter in his 
arms, gazed proudly at her beauty, softly stroking 
her shining hair. 

“ And so Decius,” said he, “hath asked me 
for my pet! Think you I can lose her ?” 

“Never to leave you, father! Never to leave 


yout” 
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« My little rose! my Hebe!” 

They were standing directly before Marine, 
who, rising, stumbled, and in regaining herself 
caught at the garments of Valeria; the Christian 
scroll fell to the ground, half unrolled, and 
Marina glided away. Vitellius relinquished his 
daughter, and picked it up, holding it at arm’s 
length and perusing {t an instant. Still holding 
it he slowly turned, and with «@ terrible brow 
confronted his trembling child. 

“Ts it thine?” 

“Mine.” ' 

“How camest thou by it? Answerme! By 
the sacred twelve | who gave thee this ?”” 

““T cannot tell thee that, father.” 

“Valeria, my child, my only child ; vision of 
thy dead mother! dost thou, too, my last and 
best, fail me? O, better be dead ! better be anni- 
hilated, than live a Christian! Where gather 
edst these accursed lies? ‘Tell me, child! Art 
thou a Christian *” 

His voice grew dreadfal, his face livid, his 
eyes transfixed her. Calmly extending her hand, 
she laid it on his. 

“Father! Better not to know. Thon wilt 
not wish to be the instrament of thy child’s 
murder. Wait. Thou canst even then panishe” 

He tarned away with a bitter face and left 
her. 

The sun was setting, and still Philip and. 
Decius, the same day, were closeted in conclave. 
The former rose and walked the room with 
quick steps. 

“T am determined,” muttered he, inaudibly. 
‘He threatens me with loss of empire; if he 
can, he may and will! But I shall have enteted 
on & costlier kingdom. I shall have made 
Valeria my empress! He will hardly wish to- 
dethrone her, thus I shall be safe there. But till 
he is gone, I cannot obtain ber.” 

“ What say you, sire ?” asked Decius. 

Philip wheeled about. 

“Tay this!” retorted he. 
and this night!” 

“ As you please. Yet Philip, I go, but Ire- 
turn! ang retarn no subject of thine. Tf thou wit 
envoy me, it is at that price! Thou flingest thy 
crown at my feet, for I re-enter Rome, wearing 
it. Thou hearest me? I speak truly, I shall 
dethrone thee as surely as thou forcest on me 
this unwelcome task! I shall be—” 

“Emperor!” laughed Philip. “Be not to 
earnest, good Decius! if you can, you are 
at liberty. None but you can quiet this re- 
volt, and as we are speaking plainly, I have you 
in my power. I can afford to laugh. Hasten, 
now, the die is cast. Farewell !” 


“Go, thon shalt, 
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As Decius withdrew, Vitellius, his pale face 
wearing a look of weary earnestness, and telling 
of the storm he had passed through, entered. 

“Welcome, Vitellius! And what are the 
Omens to-night ?” asked Philip. 

“Prosperous for your majesty, bitter for others.” 

“That is well; they were so that morning I 
took my keys from Marina.” 

“ Prithee, great Philip, why did Marina seek 
my house that day?” 

“Thehag! She knew well the fatare. What 
a morning that was? To what discoveries did I 
awake from my voluptuous dreams. Then how 
like a wild, mad creatureshedemeaned. Never, 
Vitellius, shall I forget her as she sat there in 
that low chair ; the yellow, morning light flood- 
ing this black room and those panels of dark 
citron wood ; her brow bound with a band of 
gold, and the great masses of her almost purple 
hair; her eyes shining steadily at a fixed point 
on the lower wainscot, and the rich crimson 
Bever varying on her brown cheek ; the breath 
coming evenly through those half open lips; 
slightly bent forward ; her long, white arms, her 
long, white hands clasped above the knee ;—till 
Julia came standing before us, bringing the sun- 
shige with her, laughing, radiant, crowned, and 
making music with Marina’s keys. They were 
two splendid creatures! Valeria will live and 
reign longer.” 

“ Valeria ? 
Valeria !” 

“Ay, I said it. Last night I watched the 
stars from twilight to dawn, and they all said it. 
Think not my Arabian lore deceives me! I 
said Valeria, but not just at this moment.” 

“Philip! I¢ cannot be. She is betrothed to 
Decins.” 

“Tush! Iam at this hour amiable. Decius 
and I understand each other, it is a trial of 
strength between us. We have measured swords. 
Not a month, and we shall see who conquers. 
Go now, Vitellius, and tell me if the fates ordain 
Valeria’s union with the Roman emperor !” 

The words trembled on the faithful snbject’s 
lips, could his daughter be empress and Chris- 
tian both? True to his faith, even if it tore ont 
his own heart by bleeding roots, he could destroy 
har, but now, the father in him was still stronger 
than the priest, though it should not be so long, 
as he silently vowed, and left the palace. 

Meantime, two figures stood beneath an arch at 
Do great distance, the moon illuminating with @ 
warlike glitter the steel greaves and casing of 
the one, and nestling lovingly, as it were, in the 
golden curls and snowy folds of drapery that 
adomed the other. 


Hast thou no heart, Philip? 
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“ And remember, Valeria,” said Decius, “that 
if Philip insists, thou must hold him off awhile ; 
but twenty-one days from this evening, and I 
shall save thee. I cannot behere sooner. Thoa 
art strong in thy very weakness, brave in thy 
pretty bashfalness; be faithfal, and I shall yet 
crown thee, not only empress of my heart, bat of 
Rome. And Rome is owr right, not thatof a 
foreigner, an Arabian !” 

“T will never be false!” she returned; “and 
rather than surrender to Philip, I will die on the 
sword, as Roman women have done before me !” 

“ God bless and protect you, my treasure!” 
And he was gone. 

Seven days passed and no disturbance of the 
quiet air within the palace of Vitellins, gave 
warning of advancing terrors. Marina, pale and 
quiet, ruled the household, Valoria, joyous and. 
confiding, pursued her happy course, and Vitel- 
lias, endeavoring to propitiate his offended deity, 
constantly kept watch in the temple. The 
morning of the eighth day dawned. 

“Wake up, Marina!” cried Valeria, merrily 
calling the maids between, “time flies, my dear!” 

But Marina was already awake and watching 
from a high window the procession forming at 
the imperial palace. 

“ Valeria,” she said, “ the keys are coming.” 

Her companion sprang to her side, it was true. 

“ Silence!” whispered Marina, “let your veil 
and pallium be brought. I will wear them and go 
in your place!” 

“QO, Marina! dare you?” 

“Dare? I glory in confronting him! Not 
to save her,” she murmured, as Valeria went to 
see her orders obeyed ; “only to snare her deeper 
ere Decius retarn!’ The light step of Valeria 
returning with the garments silenced her, and 
assuming them, she descended as the practor, 
ediles and lords of the household entered. 

“His majesty,” said thesmooth praetor, “ sends 
by his unworthy slaves, the keys of his house- 
hold to the lady Valeria! May he hope that 
she will accept them?” and he extended the 
golden bunch. The veiled lady bowed, affixed 
them to her girdle, and passed out with them. 

“T scarcely dreamed the lady Valeria of such 
stature,” said Philip, as he watched her coming, 
and ere long she stood alone before him in the 
place where he had a month before, received 
Jalia, 

“ And is my conquest,” said Philip, exulting 
in his apparent success over Decius, “‘to remain 
always veiled before me? Suffer me to remove 
the folds that hide the ravishing beanty of 
Vitellius’s daughter from my eyes.” And lifting 
the veil, he threw it back over her head. The 
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_ basilisk eyes of Marina pierced him, ae she utter- 


ed «short laugh, and made a profound reverence. 

“A month,” she said, ‘‘ makes a difference in 
my ravishing beauty!” 

“In trath it does, Marina!” answered the 
emperor, recovering his self-possession, “and 
another month will work farther wonders in my 
dungeons or my arenas.” 

“Thy wife torn by wild beasts?” echoed she, 
mockingly. 

“ How often shall I tell thee, thou art no wife ?” 
he cried. 

«But I am, and thy words cannot alter it!” 

He stepped towards ber, and lifting his arm, 
he struck her fiercely. She met the blow with- 
outa@ quiver, but her pale face shot forth paler 
sparkles of wrath, as shereturned: ‘‘ lexpected 
it, It does not take much to strike @ woman. 
But neither dungeons nor bolts can confine her 
who knows every secret path and lock in Rome! 
One thing more I came to tell thee. She isa 
Christian!” Philip staggered back aghast. 
“« And now take her if thou darest |” 

“Marina, thou omniscieat—” 

“ Silence, blasphemer !” 

The emperor turned away thoughtfal a mo- 
ment. “Ab,” said he, at last, “ that explains 
why Saturn Malevola was uppermost on the hor- 
oscopes last night. I could not divine Tush, 
woman! What difference will it make? Iam 
not supposed to know, and if it be discovered in 
the future, let her die! What carest thou?” 

“ Heartless wretch ! ‘I care only for revenge 
on thee. If thou persistest in taking her, I will 
proclaim her faith in the streets, ere she reach thy 
palace! She shall be rent in pieces before thy 
longing eyes!” 

She seized his hand and wrung it violently ; 
when she dropped it, unperceived by him, in the 
fervent pressure, his signet ring way no longer 
on his finger. Philip grasped her shoulder, and 
called loudly for his slaves. 

“The weatern closet,” said he, significantly, 
when they appeared, and taking the keys from 
her girdle. The western closet was a cell in the 
top of one of the vast columns that surrounded 
the upper gallery, and within it Marina was 
thrust and left. But artfully concealed, the em- 
peror’s signet ring was on her finger, ready to 
aid her at sny moment. 

Hardly daring to connect himself with a 
Christian, Philip remained alone, closely shut 
up for three days, watching his calculations, ob- 
serving the stars, consulting black letter chron- 
icles and never missing his signet. The fourth 
day he came out, once more determined. 

“ Decius has,already been two dsys with the 





army,—I must hasten,” said he, and a second 
time the procession of the keys entered the house 
of Vitellius. Valeria hereelf met them this time, 
serious and calm. 

“I cannot accept the emperor’s keys,” she an- 
swered. ‘ Bear back to your master my faith- 
ful assurances as a subject, bat never as his wife!” 

The astonished courtiors, suddenly enlightened 
on recent proceedings, turned away with morti- 
fied eyes, and carried her words to the emperor. 
Shortly after the noble guard returned, and bore 
her off by force of strength to the judgment hall of 
the praetor Urbanus. 

The elevated portion of the hall at the other 
extremity, where usually sat the praetor, being. 
most gorgeously draped, a separate dais beneath 
& sumptuous canopy was raised upon this. Om 
the dais, Philip was regally enthroned; by his 
side stood Valeria’s father; below them in his 
usual seat, the praetor and the functionaries of. 
the day filled up the intermediate spaces, as the 
maiden entered and stood plainly before them all. 

“ Lady,” said the praetor, “you are here to 
answer an accusation of treason and disobe- 
dience to the royal command, Have you any 
defence 1” 

After the first moment’s amazed shrinking,: 
she looked clearly up, answering: ‘If what I 
have done is treason—none!”” 

“Let the witnesses be brought forward !” 

A tedious time'she stood alone without sup- 
port, while a throng of servile courtiers only too 
gladly rehearsed the occurrences, commencing 
with the imposture of Marina, and adding origin- 
al embellishments. 

“ And the prisoner has no defence ?” 

Valeria only shook her head. 

“ Pause, lady, ere sentence is pronounced !”” 
ejaculated Philip ; “ accede even at this late hour 
to my request, and the empress of Philip will find 
no accusers |”? 

Valeria’s lip curled in contempt, as she an-. 
swered : “It were indeed gratifying to rule these 
wretches who were a moment since eager to be- 
tray me !”” 

“ Tt were happiness |” 

“T scorn such happiness!” 

“By Venus! thou shalt not thus disregard 
me! Thou shalt be mine if every god in Olym- 
pus cried ‘nay.’ Thou shalt ! eh ?” : 

“T shall not,” she answered, seeking her fath- 
er’s eye, which met hers as calmly as a stran- 
ger’s. He had conqnered himself—or more traly, 
the evil powers of superstition had conquered - 
him, and perhaps there was a proud pleasure out 
of reach of the sting, in seeing his gentle child 
thus withstand the man whom all Rome feared. 


ast 


* Give me,” cridd the irate Philip, “give me 
@ome reason.” 

She stepped forward, slightly extending her 
hands and gazing at him with clear hazel eyes. 

“ Sire,” she said, “I am a Christian !” 

A bolt from heaven seemed to have descended, 
transfixing spectator, guards, courtiers, praetor, 
emperor and priest. Though the last two knew 
it before, totally confounded by her unexpected 
declaration, and their own sense of guilty partic- 
fpation in the knowledge, they scemed to be 
struck into stone, and dead silence filled the 
place. 

- “Thon lieet!”’ at last roared the emperor ; “it 
ts false 1” 

“T can call witnesses if necessary, but my own 
confession is sufficient,” she said. “Let my 
father confirm my words!” 

They all turned with terrified aspects to Vitel- 
ius, who, pressing both hands upon his aching 
heart, and bowing his head, said : ‘‘It is true.” 

“ And thou, Vitellias ?” asked the practor. 

: “Am ready,” retarned the priest, “to offer 
her to the offended gods!” 

- A great cheer at the father’s stoicism arose, 
while the steadfast smile on his daughter’s face 
assured him of her undying love. The emperor 
bent forward to the praetor. 

“ When are the games appointed t” he asked, 

“ For the ides of October.” 

“ And it is now the kalends,” mused Philip. 

“They await the return of Decius with cap- 
tives,” added the practor. 

“ They must be earlier—much earlier,” said 
the emperor. ‘I have well nigh loet my king- 
dom in a passion for this mad girl. The popu- 
lace must be appeased. Larlier, I tell you !” 

“The gladiators are in training. If your 
mejesty found prisoners, ft might be two days 
previous.” 

“Very well. There are twenty already, and I 
will add another, winding up performances by 
the sacrifice of Valeria. That will do for one 
afternoon, with a play in the evening, I think!” 
And Philip rose to sentence the prisoner. ‘The 
lady Valeria has chosen her lot,” he resumed. 
“ at the next games she will be sacrificed by 
her father on an altar raised in the arena, to 
‘Véeans!” And waving his hand, she was borne 
away to the dungeons. 

Marina, those four days, had sat silently pon- 
dering in her cell, and when: thet night the cura- 
ter brought her food, she displayed the signet 
ring and commanded him to free her. Astonish- 
ed, the man examined the ring again and again; 
it was real; he dared not disobey, and suffered 
her to step down upon the gallery and leave him. 
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Te was no matter that it cost the poor fellow his 
life the next morning. Hastily crossing the well 
known ways, she erttered the imperial sleeping- 
room. The emperor lay in profound obltvies: 
She bent over him. By a flame fed from a per- 
famed lamp, an instant a dagger gleamed in the 
air; another, and it had shrouded itself in flesh, 
while the blood of Philip spurted warmly into 
her face. A long, deep groan, and everything 
was still again, far stiller than before. Coolly 
wiping the dagger, “Not the first, thou shalt 
not be the last !’’shesaid. ‘‘ I hated thee always; 
Dow ouraccounts are squared!’ And in the dark- 
ness of the night she glided away. 

Her path lay by the Flavien Amphitheatre, 
and the signet ring still upon her finger, opened 
the way for her. 

“I wish to feed the tigers!” she exclaimed; 
and the basket was put into her hand, the keepers 
accompanying her with torches. She entered 
the cage, throwing him the bits of meat one by 
one, till entirely gorged the beast refused more, 
and suffered her to stroke his tawny hide with 
her long, white fingers. For seven sticcessive 
nights she repeated her visits to the amphitheatre, 
and in a few more the great games would come 
off; but secluded in the rutned Thermae all day, 
she heard nothing of the occurrences in the city. 

“Valeria, at least, is done with! 1 will throw 
her dainty limbs to my tiger for a lest meal, 
and then he may starve. And Philip! Phitip is 
dead!” she murmured, exultingly. “I alond 
shall live to welcome Deciast” 

Her path lay over the long eince disused aque- 
ducts. Was she misteken in the sound behind 
her, lfke the march of many feet? No, she turn- 
ed and saw the corslets of a maniple of soldiers 
sparkling in the moonbeams. Stumbling in her 
haste she fell, knocking aside a stone,and found her- 
selfin the centre ofa trembling band of Christians 
below assembled in that unfrequented place for 
their devotions. 

“Escape!” she cried, trusting to find safety 
with them. “They are upoh you!” Bat before’ 
the words were fally uttered, the tribune, follow- 
ed by his soldiers, leaped in amid them. Resist- 
ance was useless. 

“A good two score added to the games?’ 
cried he with an oath, securing the prisoners. 

“Ha! whom have wehere* Lady!’ he said, 
throwing the chains round Marina: “ We have 
most noble compsny for the beasts, yet I hardly 
dreamed of seeing an ex-empress devoured !” 

“Nor wilt thou!” answered she, proadfy, 
while something like despair, nevertheless, seem- 
ed to wrap her hitherto indomitable spirit ; but 
they had been warned of her signet, and she dis- 
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’ 
dained to disclaim Christianity. A few moments 
more and the old aqueducts rang to the depart- 
ing steps, and subsided into primeval stillness, 
broken only by the distant sentry’s ery. But 
handreds of leagues away, there were other foot- 
falls, to be counted only by thousands, steadily 
and tirelessly echoing through the Northern for- 
ests, and seeking Rome with one accord, after 
their adored chieftain who had so many times led 
them forth to victory. Scarcely halting for the 
briefest rest, and snatching their rations by mor- 
sels, they thundered on, for if Decius was too 
late, he had sworn to deliver them to the anger 
of Philip, and hurl his proffered crown in their 
faces. And far within and below the heart of the 
great city, Valeria sat alone in her cell, ignorant 
of the passage of time, apparently deserted by 
father, lover and friend ; betrayed and wretched, 
yet humbly trusting in God and relying on his 
will, * * * * * 

The last day dawned, hailed by all the bar. 
baric gala splendor of the Roman holiday. 
Half the population were in the streets, and thou- 
sands already bent theirsteps to the amphitheatre, 
to secure seats. The keepers were sprinkling 
the arena with fresh sand, and the distant growl- 
ings of the savage beasts, who had received no 
food for one or two days, elated the populace. 

Moming deepened into noon ere the bolts of 
Vateria’s dungeon were withdrawn, and the gaol- 
er entered with her last meal. Setting the un- 
touched viands aside : 

‘ How long have I been here ¥” she asked. 

“This is the ninth day,” he groffly returned. 

“ The twenty-first since he left me then,” she 
murmured. “ There is yet hope. But no. I 
dare not think of it, I was resigned before.” And 
turning to him, ‘“ Where is the army?” she 
asked. 

“ Well, lady,” he replied, “there are strange 
ramors that it is not far off, and that thus the 
a are hastened. But who knows? Come, 

have orders that you be taken to the bath!” 
And he led herup from the dungeon into thecool, 
fresh air, and left her among her own sobbing 
but well-goarded hand-maidens. A few hours 
Tater, and she lay dressed in fragrant white, her 
long, bright curls bound by the sacrificial fillets 
of white wool, on a conch where all the winds 
that blew might cool and quiet her ere she ap- 
peared to furnish s moment’s amusement, not 
only for the mob, bat fer thove lords who had 

_Sighed at her feet, and those Isdies who had 
made her protestations of eternal friendship. 
Cruel the agonies of that tender soul, as each 
moment her ears were mocked with the shouts 
that would soon peal over her, and the suspense, 





and hope of rescue from Decius grew momenta- 
rily more terrible and faint; and not even to 
speak one word, to give one hiss to her father, be- 
fore she died. Almost, she prayed that her 
swelling heart might break. The acclamations 
from the amphitheatre grew fainter and fainter, 
and showed thst the people were fast becoming 
diseatisfied at the paltry show prepared for them, 
when the blood-soaked arena was covered with 
fresh sand, and the ediles proclaimed the speedy 
entrance of the Nubian lion and the Bengal tiger, 
kept for the last, prior to the sacrifice; while s 
Hight altar was borne to the northern side, and s 
emall, perfumed flame kindled upon it. All 
arosnd, beneath, the arches of the dens yawned 
to let out their raging occupants, and the eager 
faces above were bent forward to watch the egress 
of the reserve. The emperor, pale, and by no 
means recovered frem his recent wound, lay 
above on the imperial cubiculum ; but raising 
himeelf on his elbow, better to gratify his fierce 
revenge, waited as breathlessly as any. 

The moment came. A gate was slowly drawn 
aside, and a tall woman—in long, imperial robes, 
looped on the shoulder above each bare, white 
arm, by e golden shell; her jetty hair bound be- 
neath a crown, and a small dagger hanging by her 
side—stepped proudly down. The air was rent 
with shouts of joy, showing how well pleased the 
people were indeed, at so gorgeous « phetome- 
non. Philp waved his hand for silence, then 
looking down upon the victim, he pointed to his 
own wound, bowed and smiled. 

“Thy Chvistiqn faith,” said he, mockingly, im 
tones low, but distinctly heard throngh that vass 
space, “teaches thee peaceful deeds !’”” 

The consternation of Marina on seeing Philip 
slive, whom she had, as she believed, herself 
slain, was instantly succeeded by a coolness 
equal to his own, while the red, so long banished 
from her cheek, once more enriched it. 

“ Philip knows,” answered she, clearly, “how 
much his wife holds to a Christian creed; bns 
false though her accusation be, do not let him 
think she quails! for as traly as I believe in the 
immortal gods, s0 would I never accept life from 
thee, thou craven! My revenge is complete.” 

If she would have said more, it was lost, for 
with a gesture from the emperor, the gates of two 
different cells, widely apart, flew open, and 
goaded by the tunmls of the spectators, the two 
fearful beasts dashed into the ring with a yell, 
eiteling round and round, and lashing the sand 
with their tails. More erect than ever, Marina 
tarned and followed them with her eye. The 
tiger, bis eyes like great coals of fire, glowing in 
his head, gained on his adversary, and cama 


nearer her in the swift circles. Suddenly the 
scent must have touched him as familiar, for 
Jeaping forward in a straight line, he knelt down 
licking her feet; it was evident that he remem- 
bered the bountiful feeder of so many nights, 
while crouching close beside her. Butthe lion— 
shaking his tawny, bristling mane, with his red 
jaws hanging wide, and his eyes sparkling be- 
neath their fringes—paused, growling low, then 
reared, and with a terrific roar sprang upon her. 
The long, white arm was extended, with the 
dagger at its end, and as the beast bounded, re- 
ceived him on its point and sheathed the dagger 
to the hilt, in his heart. The roar changed into 
@ snarl, and the Nubian lion fell backward, dead. 
The ediles gazed confounded at the throng, to 
see what should now be done. Charmed for 
once from their brutal teachings, to the nature of 
human beings, every thumb pointed downwards, 
signifying life and favor, but planting her foot 
on the dead lion with the tiger still crouching 
beside her, Marina curled her lip in defiant seorn, 

“A queen,” she cried, “in the depths of Asia, 
gave me life! Anddo youthink Lwould asecond 
time receive it from a Roman Pleb? No!” and 
glancing like lightning, she buried the dagger in 
her own bosom. 

Yells of execration burst from the thronging 
benches, increased by the confused tramp of 
amillion without; just.as, to. appease the multi- 
tude, the massive slides were removed, and 
Vitellius, stern as fate, and armed with the sac- 
rificial knife, stood in full sight, while opposite, 
stepping cautiously down with pondrous feet, an 
enormous snow-white elephant slowly entered, 
bearing upon his back flat car, like a broad, 
crimson leaf, with slightly curled edges, in which 
halflay the beautiful. white-robed sacrifice. 
Raising. his trunk, and entwining it round the 
leaf, he lifted it gently to the ground, and sta- 
tioned himself beside it. 

‘The murmuring outside the amphitheatre swell- 
ed ina vast volume, mingling with the exultation 
within, at this last spectacle; and with loud 
blasts of the trumpet, and neighing of steeds, 
while trampling down the few unwilling guards, 
a cohort of horsemen dashed within the place, and 
drew up at the northern side of the arena, around 
the altar. 

Philip sprang to his fect with an oath, calling 
on his guards, and vehemently cursing their 


The leader of the cohort rode out to the centre. 

“I told thee, Philip!” cried Decius, “ that I 
came back imperator. Behold! my conquering 
legions are within the walls.. Your senate hails 
me, and your people proclaim me!” 
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“ Balked! -Balked!” groaned Philip, tearing 
the bandage from his wound, and thrusting his 
hands in the half-closed seam, till the blood 
gushed out and covered his royal robes, while he 
fell exhausted and dying in the very place where 
he had prepared death for tens of thousands, 
But Valeria’s eye wandering round, had fallen, 
long since, on Marina, and springing from her 
ear, she lifted the crowned head, and was com- 
pletely absorbed in vainly seeking to staunch the 
blood. 

“And that woman,” mattered Vitellins, 
“ would have slain her, and yet she strives to 
bring her back to life !” 

“Surely, surely, Vitellius!’ cried Decins, 
catching the expression of the priest’s face, “s 
religion that makes us like that, a religion that is 
worth dying for, is worth living for! Decius, 
your emperor is a Christian! Hearken, all ye 
good people! Let the place be cleared, and 
come forth into the street. Bear that dead king 
to his solitude.” 

Awed and admiring, the populace obeyed, till 
Decius remained alone with Valeria and Vitel- 
lius in the arena. He dismounted and stood 
beside her. With a sigh she relinquished her 
efforts to restore Marina, and turning quickly 
sprang to his arms. 

“Saved! Saved!” she murmured. “ By you, 
my love! I could not have borne it from any 
one else !”” 

“Our prayers have been heard, my darling! 
Another moment had been death. Vitellins, 
would you really—” 

“TI should have slain myself afterwards!” re 
turned the priest. “Can a faith that requires 
such deeds of a father be of any worth? Nay. 
Vitellius will forget it, and learn of his child the 
elements of a new manner of life !” 

Still holding Valeria in his arms, Decins re- 
mounted and rode. forth to meet his shouting 
subjects. 

Philip the Arabian had been entombed several 
days, when tho great triumph of Decius took 
place. Chariots laden with gold and ivory; 
tablets heaped with jewels ; gigantic Goths from 
Northern wildernesses, leading huge, wonderful 
beasts, fresh from the jungles of India; kings 
walking in captive chains, and thirty crowns, 
borne by swarthy Africans, preceded him, gay 
the perpetual carving of a Bacchanalian frieze. 
Vain were it to mention the wealth and splendor 
of that unsurpassed pageant; and equally vail 
to picture the beauty and joy of the Emprest 
Valeria, enthroned beside. the all-conquering 
Decius, with the golden keys of another house 
hold hanging at her girdle! 





‘ FOR BETTER OR WORSE. 


WELLS OF THOUGHT. 


BY WILLAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 








‘The wells of thought are deep, 
Few know from whence the flood 
‘That swelling, surging falls 
Hot drops of crimson blood ; 
With a reaistleas sweep, 
That weaker sense appals. 


Deep under-earrents flow 
Circultous and still, 
In silence, stealthily, 
‘That numerous meadows fill, 
O’er many an island tlow 
Doth glide most warily. 
Upon the surface oft 
A bubble may be seen 
To sparkle and to die; 
Like some oasis green— 
‘With verdure tender, soft, 
Beneath a brasen sky. 


But as some seeds are borne 
Upon the trackless gale, 
‘To spots of richest mold; 
Thought’s rarest gems may faill— 
Others defying scorn, 
‘Will live—of wealth antold. 


And rarest beanty shed 
‘Through many a longing heart, 
Inspiring thoughts beaide, 
Cause tears and niles to start, 
Down rosy pathways led, 
Or dreamily to glide. 
‘Where the pure spring o'erflows, 
‘Immortal in tts course, 
Beyond the sea of time. 
Immortal as ite source, 
¥¢ ever onward flows, 
Through every land and clime. 
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FOR BETTER OR WORSE, 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 





Dar was just breaking, and the san was tip- 
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‘While the young man and his attendant ride on, 
we will pause awhile to look back « few years 
and become more acquainted with him. 

Jules Demares, for that is the young man’s 
name, is the only son of # rich merchant of 
Rheims. When Jules was fifteen, his father 
went to Paris, taking him with him to see ar old 
friend, Monsieur Montalegre, who had only one 
child—a daughter two years younger than Jules. 
The two fathers, whilst sipping their wine to- 
gether, concluded an engagement between the 
two children, the marriage to be consummated 
when Jules had attained his twenty-first and 
Blanche her nineteenth year. 

The day was near at hand, dad Monsiear De- 
mares, now rendered almost helpless by the 
gout, had ordered his eon to go to Paris and see 
Mademoiselle Blanche Montalegre, and make 
the necessary arrangements for theit marriage. 
In strict and prompt obedience to his father’s 
wishes, Jales set forth upon his mission. It was 
not with a very light heart that Jules proceeded 
on his way, for he was very brave, mach admired 
by the ladies, and withal « passionate admirer of 
female beauty, and his only recollection of 
Blanche was far from pleasing. He had seen 
her but once while visiting in Paris with his 
father, and she seemed then thin, rather tall and 
awkward, a pale face rendered paler by a pair of 
large, dark, hazel eyes, over which the lids ha- 
bitually drooped, which, together with the 
straight though well formed mouth, gave to 
the face an expression of sadness mixed with 
indolence and sallenness. 

Scarcely, however, giving @ thought to the 
object of his journey, Jules jogged on, allowing 
his horse to choose his own pace, enjoying the 
beautiful scenery, stopping occasionally to lounge 
idly beside a brook, so that the sun was almost 
set before he reached the town where he had de- 
cided to pass the night. He dismounted at the 


ping with gold, crimson and purple the spires of | door of the inn, and throwing the reins to his 


the different churches in Rheims and the heavy 
clouds which were rolling away towards the 
north, when a door of one of the handsome 
houses opened, and young man slowly de- 
scended the steps and as slowly mounted s hand- 
some bay horse which, held by a groom, was 
champing his bit and pawing the greaad with 
impatience. After speaking = few words to the 
groom who held the horse, the young man gave 
his impatient steed the rein and dashed up the 
street, closely followed by his valet, who was 


servant, he entered the parlor where, to his utter 
astonishment, he was greeted with a roar of 
laughter from # man, s stranger, who stood at 
the front window. 

“ Well, well, my fine fellow, that horse of 
yours, which you ride with such a grand air, 
would look better if he was killed and stuffed 
with straw!” 

The young man’s eyes flashed, but he pro- 
ceeded quietly to the other side of the room, pay- 
ing no attention whatever to the insolent remark 


mounted ona large gray horse. The hoofs of | of the man, and flung himself upon a rough, 


the steeds clanged merrily on the pavements, as 

they cazttered up the silent and almost deserted 

street, startling here and there an early pigeon. 
27 


wooden sofa. 
“What immeasurable dignity for @ boy!’ 
said the man, now turning his jokes upon Jules 
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Curbing still further his fiery temper, Jules 
continued gazing idly out of the window, striv- 
ing to keep his temper down by thinking that the 
man was surely demented; but when the man 
approached him and bending his face so as 
nearly to touch that of Jules’s, said with a jeer 
and laugh: 

“ Now don’t take it as an insult, my dear‘fel- 
low, but really if you were to spread some 
cream on your face and let a large-sized cat lick 
it, you would find you had no need to call for a 
barber !”” 

His control gave way, and it was with no 
light hand that he brought his light riding-whip 
across the insolemt, coarse man’s face, saying : 

“Let any weapons, at any time, wipe away 
that mark, if you choose!” and he coolly sank 
into his seat, while his tormentor, Chevalier Pol- 
isart, raged round the room swearing and stamp- 
ing his feet. 7 

After awhile, he cooled down enough to ap- 
point the yard behind the inn as the place, and 
swords the weapons, and the meeting to take 
place immediately. Jules Demares had seized 
his own sword and was about to follow Polisart 
out of the room, when a servant entered with his 
supper, and Polisart kindly consented to put off 
the affair of honor until he had supped. Jules 
Demares carelessly lounged in his chair, refusing 
the repeated invitation to sup given him by 
Monsieur Polisart, who recommended him to 
take all the comfort he could before he died, and 
proceeded to devour all set before him—chick- 
ens, muffins, cake, wine and many other condi- 
ments. He was just finishing the last muffin 
and chicken’s wing, when the door opened and 
a young girl entered softly, and modestly ap- 
proaching Jules, asked what were his wishes. 
Jules was on the point of replying, when Poli- 
sart rising from his chair, swaggered up to tho 
blushing girl and thus addressed her : 

“Ha, my pretty girl! have you come to gain 
that young fool’s heart when you know you 
have mine—eh ?” 

The girl blushed painfully and stepped back 
with an air of disgust; but the bully was not to 
be put off so easily, and nearing her, he laid his 
hand upon her soft, white arm, and attempted to 
pinch, playfully, her chin, when he again felt 
the smart cut of the riding-whip and Jules drew 
the young girl from the rade hand, saying: 

“ This girl is under my protection, and un- 
less you are a coward, as your behaviour seems 
to prove, you will not be slow in resenting the 
insult of my lash !”” 

Obeying a sign from the young man, the 
frightoned girl left the room, and Jules followed 
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the now almost insane man from the room. 
Swearing and kicking at everything that came 
in his way, Polisart proceeded to a place in the 
large garden, almost wholly hid from observation 
by a luxuriant grape vine. Here he delayed 
much—wiping his sword, bending it, buttoning 
and unbuttoning his coat, until Jules lost all his 
patience and coolly told him he thought him a 
coward and bully. Apparently he had by this 
time screwed up sufficient courage to take the 
first position, for he rolled his eyes, and declar- 
ing he would show the youngster what he was, 
he placed himself in a fencing attitude and be- 
gan to count in a loud voice. He was to make 
a thrust at seven, and had in counting just 
reached five, when a servant poked his head 
through the bushes with : 

“Monsieur Polisart, there is a lady in the par- 
lor who wishes to see you.” 

“Let her wait till I have ran this fool through 
the body!” returned Polisart, with an additional 
stamping of his foot and flourish of his sword. 

“ But the lady said her errand was life and 
death, and my orders were to bring you to her, 
dead or alive,” replied the man in an earnest 
tone, while a side glance and merry twinkle in 
the eyes showed him to be enjoying some merry 
joke. 

“ Young man, you see I must go. I shall re- 
turn in an instant. Do you wait me here, and 
I will be back to settle my little account with 
you!” And sheathing his sword with an air of 
great vexation and disappointment, Polisart 
started off. 

Young Demares leaned quietly against the 
trunk of a tree, and began to trace figures in the 
gravel. The footsteps of his adversary had 
scarcely reached the inn door, when the servant 
approached Jules and said, with a respectful 
bow: 

“Monsieur need give himself no trouble, for 
Monsieur Polisart will be careful not to find 
himself near his cool opponent !” 

Jules laughed heartily, and desiring the man 
to show him to a private room, he followed him 
into the house. While Jules is discussing with 
much relish part of a cold roasted chicken, we 
will return to Monsieur Polisart. Although he 
set off towards the house with such speed, he 
entered it very slowly, and stopped and had s 
long talk with Alexis, Jules’s servant; then he 
proceeded at a snail-like pace to the parlor, and 
with a reluctant hand turned the knob and en- 
tered the room. Upon his entrance a very hand- 
some, black-eyed woman, who was impatiently 
tapping on the window-panes, turned and ran 
towards him. 
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 Polisart, I have been searching for you a 
long time. Where have you been *” 

“T’ve been,” replied he, looking up at the 
ceiling, down at his boots, and in fact every- 
where bat at the lady, ‘I’ve been—here—at this 
inn.” 

“Very well, monsieur, you wont remain here. 
long, if you have. Polisart,” she repeated, 
laying her hand on his arm, “you have been 
trying to elude me. You will do so no longer, 
for I shall not leave you again until you are irre- 
vocably my—husband.” 

Horror-struck he started back, and stammered 
out: 

“BatI have changed my mind altogether. 
_ 

“But I have not, monsieur, and shall hold 
you to your promise.” And Mademoiselle Mel- 
ami laughed maliciously as she said this, and 
carelessly threw herself into a chair and mo- 
tioned Polisart to take a seat by her side. 

Mademoiselle Melami was an actress, lively 
and handsome, and being heartily sick of stage 
life, had determined to marry some rich man and 
retire to private life. Polisart came across her 
path, and though vulgar, rude and old, he was 
far more wealthy than any of her younger and 
more prepossessing suitors, and perhaps more 
easily deceived, and after flirting with him, Mel- 
ami had succeeded in obtaining from him con- 
siderable money and a written promise of mar 
riage. This promise he had no sooner given, 
than he repented of having done so ; and feeling 
sure that the lively actress would hold him faith- 
fally to it, he fled and ensconced himself in the 
retired inn, thinking he stood in no fear of being 
discovered there by her, and besides, he found 
that the inn contained a pretty black-eyed maid, 
to whom he instantly made love—and it was 
thas matters stood when Melami made her an- 
‘welcome appesrance. 

Polisart fidgeted in his chair, hummed, bit 
his lips, but his companion’s equanimity was 
mot so easily disturbed. Melami sat quietly, 
leaning back on her chair, tapping the table 
near her lightly with her restless little fingers, 
and seeming to wait for Polisart to say some- 
thing. At last Polisart, with a desperate effort, 
broke the silence with these words: 

“‘Thave considered it, and think I have hit 
upon a plan that will suitexactly. Iknow, and 
you may too, if you choose, young man, Jules 
Demares, whom I was just going to kill, who is 
on his way to Paris to find a young Jady to whom 
he has been betrothed for six years, and has 
never seen her during that time. He is wealthy, 
an only son and very handsome, and by a little 
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management you might pass yourself off for the 
lady in question, Blanche Montalegre by name, 
and secure at once a rich husband with the addi- 
tion of beauty and youth. What say you, my 
dear ?” asked Polisart, with an uneasy look. 

“Blanche Montalegre!” exclaimed Melami; 
‘why, she is the young lady whose father has 
lately died, and she has disappeared, and I have 
lately purchased her house and came in search of 
you to live with mein it. Strange! However, 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush! 
How can I be so sure that I shall catch my rich 
young gentleman ?” 

“Admirable! This I will promise you, that 
if you strive to pass yourself off for the lady- 
love, and do all in your power to gain the young 
man, and in two months you do not succeed, I 
will falfl my promise and marry you myself. 
Are you satisfied? You have now two birds in 
the bush, and if you do not succeed in catching 
one, you will the other. Are we agreed?” 

“Perfectly. Now I wish you to give me all 
necessary instructions. But first” —and a doubt- 
fal smile played over Melami’s face—‘“I wish to 
know where you got this information t” 

“On my honor, my information I gained 
from the young man’s rattle-pated servant. But 
what matters it to you? If you do not succeed 
with the young bird, you have the old one fast !’” 

Melami laughed a light, heartless laugh, and 
begged him to proceed in his lesson. He whis- 
pered for a long time, while Melami smiled and 
nodded in the pauses. Sometimes she fumed 
and shook her head angrily, but the conference 
ended, and Melami rose and said she must de- 
part instantly, and Polisart with officious eager 
ness conducted her to a carriage which was wait- 
ing for her. They smiled and parted with great 
good humor. 

Jules had finished his supper and pushed him- 
self back from the table, and was enjoying the 
luxury of smoking, when the door was sud- 
denly opened and Polisart unceremoniously en- 
tered the room. 

“I am ready!’ exclaimed Jules, springing 
up, throwing away his cigar and drawing his 
sword. 

“Parblea!” exclaimed Polisart; “put up 
your sword, young man, and hear me. If I 
hadn’t been called away, I should have made a 
terrible mistake, for I should have killed the 
betrothed husband: of my best friend, little 
Blanche Montalegre !” 

“What do I hear 1” exclaimed Jules. 

“You hear the trath, young man. Just as I 
was going to seek you, I met your servant, who 
in an agony of grief at the idea of your being. 
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killed, threw up his hands and almost in frenzy 
exclaimed: ‘What will his faithful affianced, 
Blanche Montalegre, do, when she hears he is 
dead?’ The exclamation and name caught my 
quick ear ; I asked him what he meant, and he 
told me the cause of your journey. I hlmost 
foamed with rage to think what I might have 
done. In one moment more, you would have 
been dead. When old Montalegre died, I was 
by his bedside, and he said to me: ‘Polisart, I 
give into your charge the greatest treasure I had 
onearth ; guard it carefully till young Jules De- 
mares comes, or you hear that he is dead. When 
he comes to claim your treasure, give it up cheer- 
fally.’ Those were the last words the good old 
man ever spoke.” And Polisart drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his old, hypocritical 
eyes, while he heaved a deep sigh. “I cannot 
help thinking,” he resumed, “that it was the 
hand of Providence that was stretched out to 
save me from rendering my dear child miserable, 
and gaining for myself an uneasy conscience the 
rest of my days. Accept my hand, and to-mor- 
row, or any day that suits your convenience, I 
will conduct you to my sweet charge.” E 

Jules stiffly took the proffered hand, and de- 
clared decidedly that he couldn’t possibly leave 
for three days. 

“Very well, very well, my young friend, I 
will not hurry you; and now I will leave you to 
your thoughts, which must be pleasant, as in a 
few daysall your hopes will be fulfilled, and you 
will meet your beautiful bride.” And with a 
laugh and flourishing bow, Polisart withdrew. 

“What can I hope,” exclaimed Jules, as he 
paced restlessly up and down the room after his 
hated companion had fairly gone, “ what can I 
hope to find Mademoiselle Blanche, if that old 
scamp has had the guidance of her for even one 
day? and Montalegre has been dead some 
months; and besides, if he was a friend of Mon- 
talegre, Blanche has probably seen more or less 
of him all her life. Bah! were it not dishonor- 
able, I would go home instanter. What care I¢ 
I have seen the girl but once when we both were 
children, and since then I certainly have not 
built any castles in the air in which Blanche had 
any interest, and I am also perfectly heart whole, 
and it is not likely that a charge of Monsieur 
Polisart’s will touch it—so why should I be dis- 
appointed t”” : 

Polisart and Jules presented themselves, one 
fine morning, at the door of a handsome house 
in one of the most fashionable streets of Paris, 
were admitted, and shown into a spacious draw- 
ing-room by a emart servant. The room was 
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elegantly fitted up, and bore marks of great taste 
and refinement. Jrles was fast losing himself 
in meditation, when he heard a light footfall, and 
upon looking up, he saw a graceful, pretty wo- 
man, dressed in some light floating material, 
gliding across the room. The face was very 
fair—black eyes, very white teeth, and a mass of 
black hair falling in ringlets over her shoulders, 
which were only covered with a light fall of lace, 
and her beantifal, white arms were wholly bare. 
The girl bounded lightly up to Polisart and 
threw her arms round his neck, while she said, 
in a low, soft voice: 

“ Dear old Monsieur Polisart, how glad I am 
to see you back, and safe and sound! Yon don’t 
know how much I have missed you, and how 
lonely I felt until that sweet little pet of a wait- 
ing maid came. How kind of you to put your- 
self to so much trouble—and all for me! Cecile 
is very amiable and pretty, too! Why, I am 
almost afraid to let her be seen, and feel tempted 
to keep her in almost close confinement. In- 
deed, I am afraid I shall get to be jealous of my 
little maid ser—” Here she suddenly stopped, 
as if conscious for the first time of the presence 
of Jules, and blushed deeply, looked confased, 
and as if she would fain have run out of the 
room to hide her embarrassment. 

“ This, my sweet Blanche, is Monsieur Jules 
Demares. Never heard of him before—eh 1” 
asked Polisart, as be playfully pinched her cheek. 

Blanche smiled shyly, and with an air in which 
were mixed in a charming manner both timidity 
and cordiality, she extended her hand and wel- 
comed Jules in gentle tones to her house. Jales 
was charmed with the childlike simplicity and 
grace, and was almost ready to take her without 
further acquaintance. They sat and chatted 
away until dinner was announced, and Blanche 
led the way to the dining-room. Blanche made 
herself very agreeable, and soon chatted without 
reserve with Jules. 

After that time, Jules became an almost con- 
stant visitor atthe house. Sometimes he would 
come away feeling almost disgusted with some 
levity of the lady’s, and he would then stey 
away fora long time; then, again, he would be 
pleased with her gentleness and simplicity, and 
go away vowing that the next day should 
decide his fate. It was with this determination 
that he mounted the steps and entered the house 
one morning. The servant said his lady had 
been called out unexpectedly, but had left word 
to have him céme in and make himself at home. 
Accordingly Jules proceeded to the drawing- 
room and prepared to settle himself comfortably, 
-when he saw his lady’s work-table standing by 
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window, and looking as if it had been closed in a 
hurry. Jules walked up to it and with a sudden 
impulse he opened it, saying: “I must see if 
my lady is neat.” The contents of the table 
were various and in a great deal of confusion, but 
laying on the top of all the articles was a gold 
miniature case, with the back uppermost, on 
which was engraved: “Blanche Montalegre— 
aged fifteen, June 11th, 1813.” 

“Taken four years ago! I wonder if she has 
changed much since then!” murmured Jules, as 
he slowly turned the face uppermost. 

He started with surprise, for he immediately 
recognized, not the features of Mademoiselle 
Blanche, but of the young girl he had defended 
from Polisart’s rude advances. 

“ How is this?” he exclaimed ; ‘I mast get 
at the bottom of itt” And scarcely knowing 
why, he rushed ont of the room and up stairs to 
the little boudoir of Blanche, where she some- 
times allowed him to come. 

He was yet more astonished when he opened 
the door and espied, sitting in a chair, her hands 
clasped, and tears coursing each other in qaick 
succession over her pale faee, the young girl of 
the inn. She gave a slight scream and attempt- 
ed to leave the room, but firmly, though gently, 
Jules made her retain her seat, while he kindly 
asked her name. 

«My uame, monsieur, is Blan—I mean Cecile 
Montaigne. I was thinking of my mistress 
when I spoke,” she replied, modestly. 

“Be not alarmed,” said Jules, gently. “Iam 
your friend, and will assist you in your trouble, 
if you will confide to me the case. Will you 
not do so?” 

“ Monsieur,” gravely returned the girl, “ you 
were kind to me once, and I will trust you, for 
Thave no other friend in this world—no friend 
save God !” 

“TT assure you, you will not repent doing so.” 

“I know who you are, for I have often heard 
my mistress speak of you, and I know that you 
two will be united shortly. Your wedding-day 
seals my doom, for the day before the one fixed 
for your marriage, I am to marry Polisart—my 
mistress sells me to him. I cannot help myself, 
for I am poor and dependent, and almost a close 
prisoner, never being allowed to go out alone.” 

“Can it be possible? I will aid you, but you 
will keep up a brave heart. Fear not—I shall 
never marry your mistress. I will only—but I 
hear voices in the entry. Conceal me some- 
where, and let me out a8 soon as you can.” 

So speaking, Jules sprang into a wardrobe just 
in time for Cecile to close the door as the boudoir 
door opened and Blanche, followed by Polisart, 
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entered the room. Blanche sharply bade Cecile 
leave the room, though Polisart begged she 
might stay; bat Blanche coldly repeated her or- 
der to go, which was obeyed with trembling 
alacrity. No sooner had the door closed, than 
Blanche burst forth with a volley of reproaches 
and sneers. 

*«Polisart, you are an infernal old scoundrel !” 
she almost screamed. ‘ You promised me that 
if I did all as you directed, the young man 
would marry me in two months. Four have 
passed, and he is no nearer that than he was a 
year ago. Now listen: You sent me Cecile 
Montaigne as a waiting-maid, but only that you 
might be able to see her, 4nd I have given you 
every opportunity of doing so, and—” 

“ Well, you vixen, haven’t you in the mean- 
time been able to flirt and cajole the young 
man? If you have lost him, it is through your 
own shrewish disposition and intolerable non- 
sense!” retorted Polisart. 

“Cease, you old prater, and keep your ears 
open till I tell you something which will epoil 
your fan as well as mine. Cecile Montaigne is 
the true Blanche Montalegre !” 

“ Diable!” exclaimed the old rascal, while his 
broad face paled. 

“Yes, what I tell you is true. I thought she 
seemed strangely well acquainted with this house 
and all its windings, and you know how many 
and crooked are the passages init;” and Blanche 
half closed her eyes and drew up the corners of 
her moath with a malicious expression. ‘ She 
can go all over the house in the dark, which she 
could not do unless she had lived here very long. 
To-day my suspicions have been confirmed, for 
I happened in one of the upper rooms to find in 
an old box filled with rubbish a miniature 
marked Blanche Montalegre—a perfect likeness 
of Cecile. I have questioned her respecting her 
past life; but she says only : 

“«¢Y was once such as you, lady, and lived in 
a large house, perhaps this very one, but my 
father died and a wicked, heartless man took all 
the property left me to liquidate a debt my 
father had contracted and never paid. I was 
obliged to seek for a livelihood and so became a 
waiting-maid.’ 

“That is what she says, and I know the man 
of whom I purchased the house to be a great 
rascal. Another thing, the poor child loves 
Jules, for she says he protected her from insult. 
I don’t care, for 1 have a written promise of a - 
certain person to marry me if Jules Demares 
does not.” As she said this, she drew her hand 
lightly across Polisart’s face, asking if he was 
dreaming. 
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He pushed the woman aside and rushed from 
the house. Blanche laughed a moment, then 
turned to the glass and began to arrange her 
toilet, laughingly exclaiming : 

“I must look simple and piquant, for that 
pleases my dear Jules.” 

“Tt pleases him no longer!” exclaimed a 
voice ; and turning, the astqnished woman saw 
Jules standing in the room regarding her scorn- 
fully. Recovering her self-possession, she ran 
towards him with a smile and word of welcome, 
which he repelled, saying: ‘I overheard the 
conversation between you and Polisart, for I was 
in the wardrobe. I heard all, and it has only 
confirmed my suspicions. Prepare instantly to 
leave the house. When you are once ont of it, 
I will refund to you the money you paid for it, 
and all the expenses you have been obliged to 
incur to keep up your shameful deception.” 

Melami—for we will now call her by her right 
name—buried her face in her hands, then raised 
her head, rose and rang the bell. In a moment 
Cecile appeared, but started upon seeing Jules 
standing there. Melami took the girl’s hand 
and leading her up to Jules, said : 

“ Here is the true Blanche Montalegre. Take 
her and love her and cherish her always, for she 
is worthy of all affection. I began the decep- 
tion, caring little for the person, merely wishing 
to obtain a rich husband, but I ended by loving 
you, Jules Demares. My dream is over and I 
will go now, but daring to hope that when you 
have sweet Blanche by your side, you will for- 
give but not forget the misguided and unfor- 
tunate Melami.” 

With tears in her large eyes, Melami bowed 
and disappeared. 

One week afterwards, Jules and Blanche were 
united; and Jules had the affair of the seizure 
of old Montalegre’s property investigated ; but 
though it was proved to be a fraud, but very lit- 
tle of the property could be recovered. But that 
grieved him not, for he had more than sufficient 
for all his desires. 

Polisart disappeared, and it soon became noised 
about that he had gone to America. Melami 
followed him, discovered his whereabouts, and at 
last succeeded in making him fulfil his promise 
of marrying her. A few years they lived to- 
gether, leading a cat and dog life, when Polisart 
died, leaving considerable riches to Melami, who 
immediately returned to Paris, where she re- 
sumed her vocation of actress. She saw Jules 
and Blanche frequently, and was always treated 
with great kindness. They lived a very happy 
life, and Jules never had occasion to repent that 
he had taken his wife For Better on Worsk. 
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Smooth and fair thy soft round cheek, 
Rich thy derk eyes’ lustrous glow ; 

While thy braids of ebining hair 
Fall around thy neck of snow. 


Oft thy white arms rownd my neck 
All lovingly are thrown ; 

And oft thy little rosy cheek 
Is pressed unto my own. 


‘There’s music in thy whispered tones, 
And in thy shouts of glee; 

And the pettering of thy busy feet 
Is music sweet to me. 


May God protect and guide thee ever, 
My darling little one! 

And shield thee from the blight of sin, 
‘Till thy last setting sun! 

‘Then gently when ’tis thine to die, 
‘And life's last throb is given,. 


May thy pure epirit pass away, 
‘To rest for aye in heaven. 


—————_+2+e +_—_ 
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BY ALICE C. BENTON. 





I uxt Evelyn Armitage at Madam Lom- 
bard’s school. She was my first friend in that 
dreary establishment—my first and only compan- 
ion in that unutterably hard bed. She sat be- 
side me as I ate the dry and heavy slice of bread, 
spread with butter of unmistakable strength ; 
and together we sipped the muddy and almost 
milkless beverage which they called coffee. To- 
gether we mourned over the toughness and hard- 
ness, the scantiness and shabbiness which ma- 
dam contrived to mingle with every portion of 
our daily fare. Together we recalled, with the 
keen appetite of growing youth, the delicious 
compounds of our home cookery. 

Let me describe this beautiful Evelyn. It 
was her fifteenth birthday when I arrived. She 
was not very tall, but there was # perfect fullness 
of figure, such as is rarely scen in girls of that 
age. Her face had a radiant fairness, a sort of 
glittering white, unlike the chalky cheeks of 
which there were s profusion in the school. 
Blended with this, was the slightest perceptible 
roseate hue ; but the lips were crimsoned deeply. 
Eyes of that soft, velvety black, as far removed 
from that class of eyes usually called brilliant 
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as they were from those called tame and expres- 
sionless. No pen can describe those eyes—no 
artist could paint them. Like her glorious hair, 
the peculiar shade of color could never be identi- 
fied. It was indescribable. Hands and arms of 
the most exquisite moulding and color, and feet 
just of that peculiar adaptation of size to the rest 
of the person, were hers in perfection. Her 
manner of carrying her head, that small and 
faultless head, set so beautifully upon the slen- 
der neck, was not less observable. 

All these things I saw, for I was a worship- 
per of beauty in all its forms. One thing I 
did not see, until it was forced upon me by long 
suffering. It was that, under this beautifal ex- 
terior, there was an icy coldness, that arose 
from her deep, unconquerable pride. This was 
her besetting sin. Vashti herself never queened 
it more statelily than this youthful school-girl. 
Her whole bearing was superb. 

How I loved her! It was as if I had a lover, 
my devotion was so deep, so earnest. It was 
that sort of love which is the type and the proph- 
ecy of the heart’s fature devotion. She received 
my love as though it were her due, but she took 
small pains to return it. I was jealons of any 
rival in her affections, and when she bestowed 
her smiles upon Catherine Moore or Sybil Ack- 
erman, I reproached her bitterly. Her calm, 
unmoved way of taking this irritated and mad- 
dened me. She was not to be scolded or re- 
proved. She was impenetrable as ice; nay, she 
was ice itself. I do not now know how I came 
to love onc so unimpressible, when my own na- 
ture was 80 flery, except on the principle of at- 
tracting opposites. 

‘With all this ice, however, there was a certain 
inner temple in her heart, to which this column 
of ice helped to form the pillars of the vestibule 
—a sanctum, kept for some presiding deity, who 
should come in the aspect of a lover, and dwell 
there forever. Evelyn could love but once, and 
that would be always. 

In her school exercises Evelyn was always 
perfect. Her coolness and self-possession were 
invaluable to a student; and her pride never 
permitted her to allow any one to distance her in 
the pursuit of knowledge. She was thorough, 
real, practical. Once learned, her lesson was 
always hers. She could not transfer nor forget 
it. She could not commit a lesson so quick as I 
could, but when hers was fixed immutably in 
her mind, mine was scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. 

Evelyn had no imagination. She read page 
after page of the most burning poetry with per- 
fect coolness; and even would criticize the 
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thythm or the sentiments, when others were thrill- 
ing with the glorious inspiration they brought 
from the hearts that conceived them. 

Glorious, radiant, beautifal Evelyn Armitage ! 
How many times have I heard her called by 
these names. How many times have I heard 
her called proud! But never did I hear her 
called gentle, tender, or sensitive. I, who loved 
her so fondly, never gave her these names. 

Thad supposed, from the number and quality 
of Evelyn’s dresses, that she must be the daugh- 
terof arich man. Her imperial taste selected 
the richest of material, the most faultless of 
fashionable shape for her gaments; and she 
wore them as a queen her coronation robes. 
She did not love jewels. Her own superb bean- 
ty needed them not. Nor did she affect the sim- 
ple decoration of flowers. She loved best to 
array herself in a single dark, rich dress, and to 
dress her magnificent hair in large bands and 
braids, simply around her head. If loving 
hand laid a splendid flower amidst the braids, 
she would allow it to remain; but never was 
one there by her own wish. We passed one 
year together. We were of the same age, in 
the same class; we left school together, and to- 
gether we travelled towards home. 

Not until we neared the town where I was to 
be left, did she tell me that she too was an in- 
habitant of the same town. She had hitherto 
concealed it because her father was only a me- 
chanic! Only a mechanic! Only one of those 
whom the world could not do without, while it 
would dispense gladly with hundreds of the use- 
less and miserable gentlemen whose presence is 
80 unwished for and so unsonght ! 

False pride (Evelyn had some true pride too) 
prevented her from avowing this mortifying cir- 
cumstance. During the year at school, she had 
been especially carefal not to associate with the 
daughters of any but the wealthiest and most 
fashionable, and even to them, she had main- 
tained an air of quiet but conscious superiority. 
But each one supposed that her circumstances 
warranted it, and they gave way to the influence 
which she silently exerted over them. 

Soon after our return from school, we ex- 
changed calls, and then my intercourse with 
Evelyn ceased. I still loved her—still thought 
her the most beautiful of beings—but some trou- 
bles arose in her family of « nature so unpleas- 
ant as to preclude my visiting there, and I saw 
her no more. 

Not long after this, I heard she was married, 
and had gone to New Jersey. I asked to whom, 
and received for answer the name of one whom 
I well knew, but who, of all beings, was the 
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most unfit to be the husband of Evelyn Armi- 
tage. Indolent, unattractive, careless of exterior 
refinement, I could not conceive of any one 
more unsuited to the fastidious, sensitive taste 
that she had ever exhibited. I wept that night, 
for the life to which she must awake, when the 
temporary delusion should be over. And yet, I 
had not imagined the half. 

Pleasure-loving people are sometimes at a loss 
how to invest their time so as to cover the largest 
ground of enjoyment. Travelling offers the 
strongest inducements in the way of variety; 
and, nine years after I left school, still unen- 
cambered by lover or husband, I joined a party 
of these same pleasure-lovers, whose route of 
travel was to lie just where inclination might 
lead. It was delightfal to be in this perfect free- 
dom ; not to have friends at home waiting for 
letters to tell them the exact day on which we 
should reach certain destinations. We were to 
turn aside whenever we saw a prospect of enjoy- 
ment by so doing. 

It was delicious summer weather, our party 
were in the highest spirits, our travelling cos- 
tames in the best order, and we were on good 
terms with each other. What more could we 
ask? It was a season long to be remembered, 
and it dwells on my memory yet, with a richness 
and raciness that time has not been able to di- 
minish. 

If M—— still lives to read this, will he not 
remember, in his dwelling far away towards the 
setting sun, the day in which we two left the lag- 
ging travellers behind, and rode forward to se- 
cure a resting place for us all in that embowered 
farm-house? Will he not remember that avenue, 
where the trees met in a long unbroken arch 
above our heads, and the cool springs that bub- 
bled up by the wayside, the perfume of sweet 
brier in the greenwood, and the delicious poetry 
which flowed from his lips ? 

Perhaps to him it is all a blank. Farms, the 
rise and fall of stocks, monetary affairs, the cares 
of wife and children and servants may have ban- 
ished from the memory of the man the fresh and 
glowing happiness of the youth; but to me, who 
have wandered on in single blessedness, a poor, 
solitary old maid, the remembrance of such 
hours comes back to me “like the green spots 
that bloom o’er the desert of life.” 

On our way, we passed a poor, shabby, un- 
finished frame house, standing very desolately in 
the midst of a small cleared space. It was the 
firat house we had seen for an hour’s riding, and 
it had altogether an unprepossessing, nay, a re- 
pulsive appearance. Loose boards hung here 
and there, the yard was in bad condition, and 
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everything betokened poverty and indolence. 
‘Two or three children, one a mere infant, were 
playing by the roadside, and the eldest, a little 
ragged boy, but with « face beantifal as an in- 
fant Guido, ran directly before my companion’s 
horse, and fell. The horse merely touched him 
with his fore foot, as he fell, and then stood per- 
fectly still, while M—— dismounted and took 
up the child. It was mot hurt, but frightened ; 
and fastening the horses to @ tree, we carried the 
little one into the house. 

A woman stood at « table, performing some 
household duty, with her back towards us. She 
evidently had not witnessed the accident. As 
we entered, she looked round. Even in the 
midst of surroundings so opposite to what I had 
ever scen her before, it was impossible to mistake 
that face for any other; and yet, had my life 
depended on the words, I could not have ad- 
dressed her by her name. It was Evelyn Ar- 
mitage, but so altered that, except for the glori- 
ous eyes, and soft, beantiful hair, I should never 
have known her. Exposure to the sun and wind 
had ronghened and darkened that glittering, satin 
skin; sorrow, perhaps want, had sharpened the 
once rounded outline of form and face; but in 
the eye there was the same majestic look of 
superiority which here, in this solitary place, and 
under such circumstances, would have struck me 
in any one else as simply Indicrous; but in 
Evelyn it was innate, and could not be altered 
or affected by any mere outward surrounding. 

Beautiful she was still—proud she was still— 
and I thought so then, in the brief moment in 
which my friend was explaining to her the 
slight accident which had so frightened her child. 
She was courteous enough, but it was evideat 
that she was restive under our eyes; and not 
wishing to prolong an interview so painfal, we 
departed. I do not know to this day, if she re- 
cognized me, but I believe she did. Pride would 
prevent her, indisputably, from making the first 
recognition, but J had not changed, and she 
must have known me. The children were love- 
ly. The boy was beautiful as an angel—and yet 
she showed no affection for them, even when the 
frightened child was brought in, spparently bart. 
The old ice had not melted. 

For the next two miles I wept unceasingly. 
M— left me to cry to my heart’s content, be- 
fore he asked a question. Then, when I had 
become quiet, I related to him the history of 
this glorious creature. He was intensely inter- 
ested, for he had known her husband many years 
before. 

“Yes; Theodore Grainger was well known to 
me, and still better known to my brother. We 
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liked his amiable disposition, but we had a great 
contompt for his indolent, unthrifty ways. He 
was a gourmand and epicure; but he would not 
lift his hand even to procure luxuries for him- 
self. He was just the being who would cause a 
proud wife to bury herself from all the rest of 
the world. If she could be contented with his 
affectionate manner towards her, she would not, 
perhaps, kill herself, but if she was passionate 
and exacting, there must be some terrible hours 
for her.”’ ‘ 

As M—— and myself rode on, we talked long 
and freely of Evelyn’s besetting sin; and I ro 
lated to him many circumstances of her early 
youth, at Madame Lombard’s school. Her 
youth! why Evelyn was yet but twenty-six 
years old, and age had come upon her with its 
blight already, or else she had become “older 
than age, with sorrow.” 

It was a sad drawback to the gaiety I had 
promised myself for the next three or four 
weeks—this little episede of Evelyn’s:—but I 
strove to forget it. Evelyn had chosen her path, 
why should I mourn her mistakes? So I be- 
came as selfish and as gay as pleasure-seekers 
generally are. ‘ 

If I live to be a hundred years old, I shall 
never forget that season. It gave me an idea of 
what life might be if people would but lay aside 
their senseless devotion to fashion and folly, and 
dwell with simple nature, ‘‘ who never did betray 
the heart that loved her.” It initiated me into 
a thought of what paradise must have been be- 
fore the bitter tree of knowledge had given its 
fruit to the lips of our first parents. M——, 
you will read this when you are sitting by that 
clear spring which you say bubbles up so sweetly 
by the green bower where you can overlook the 
broad prairieg “you will read and remember 
and understand !”” 

Ten years after this happy year of my life 
found me a helpless invalid, weary of life, heart- 
broken at the loss of parents, sisters and other 
dear friends. I felt myself a stray waif on the 
ocean of life, which it would be well for the bil- 
lows to roll into the abyss below. Useless, use- 
less was my thought from morning until night, 
and often throngh the dark and dreary hours too, 
I would lie awake and think how utterly vain 
was my living at all. 

But when the sweet, dewy June came, with 
its wealth of roses, its pure refreshing airs, and 
its thousand melodies, my best of friends, Kate 
Dalrymple burst into my chamber one morning, 
and with a voice as cheerfal as a lark’s, sho bade 
me rise and shake off my illness and dejection, 
and let her pack my trunks for a journey, with 





herself and her husband. It was like an electric 
shock, but I submitted, too weak for resistance. 

“ But what shall I wear, Kate? I have noth- 
ing but morning wrappers. 

“Look here,” said she, and she pointed toa 
basket of clothes, which her servant was bringing 
in, with two complete travelling dresses, and 
everything requisite for a long journey. 

0, Kate!” I began, but she stopped me. 

“ We start at half-past one,” she said, “‘so let 
Nanny and me get you all ready now, and then 
you can lie down again until I call you.” 

Under her gentle hands, I was soon equipped. 
A handsome, fashionable habit, yet made loose- 
ly, as it should be for a invalid, everything in 
good taste, yet easy fitting, so as not to annoy or 
distress me, bore witness to her careful and 
thoughtful love. 

At half-past one the carriage came. It wasan 
open one, and Charles Dalrymple was to drive, 
while his wife occupied the seat beside him, and 
the ample back seat was reserved for myself and 
Kate’s sister, a cheerful, happy girl, who had 
often cheered my sick room with her joyfal 
laughter. 

“Drive slowly, at first, Charlie,” said Kate, 
as-we started, “Fanny will soon get used to the 
motion.” I did so—and every mile that we 
passed I became refreshed and invigorated. We 
made short stages; and by the time that we 
reached our longest destination, I was a new bo- 
ing. Change of air, different scenes, beheld un- 
der the delicious blue sky of summer, and the 
heart-felt kindness that prompted the excursion 
for my sake, all did their part, and I felt myself 
re-created. I could not realize, at the end of a 
fortnight, that I had lain on a sick bed so long, 
thanks to the kindly love of my companions, 
who consulted my wishes in all things pertain- 
ing to our journey. 

‘We were on the sea-coast now. The weather 
had become warmer in the inland towns, where 
we first went, and the breeze from ocean drew 
us to its side. O, how sweet were those hours, 
passed on that beautiful beach! How delicious 
the shadow of that mighty rock, under which 
we sat and inhaled the sea-breeze! How well 
Kate and Jennie looked in their pretty bathing 
dresses and straw hats, when they ran across the 
beach to plunge into the waves; and how aw- 
Jully they looked when they came ont, with their 
wet, limp skirts clinging to their slight figures, 
and their hats heavy with water ! 

Among the innumerable children whose little 
feet paced the sands daily, I had always noticed 
a beautiful boy, of perhaps thirteen or fourteen 
years old, who seemed to shun the rest, and who 
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walked, generally, apart by himself. His face 
recalled another, but whose I could not remem- 
ber. He was always accompanied by a lady in 
deep mourning, who wore her veil down. As I 
did not bathe, I had leisure to observe others ; 
and this group interested me much. The lady 
was usually left alone, for the boy walked, as I 
said, mostly by himself, and one day I spoke to 
her upon the beauty of the sea, which was then 
calm and serene in its summer stillness. Her 
voice startled me, it was so like one that seemed 
to come up to me from the very depths of my 
memory. 

Just then, the boy, whom she called Reginald, 
came up, and one look at his eyes brought the 
whole before me. 

“Ts it you, Evelyn?” I said, forgetting that in 
our last interview I had not spoken to her. 

“Tt is Evelyn,” she said, mournfully. “I have 
known you every day, Fanny, but I could not 
bear to reveal myself to your remembrance. I 
wished you to speak first.”” 

We talked together long and earnestly, and 
for several succeeding days we sat under the 
shadow of the rock, and she told me all her 
trials. Her pride had been brought down so 
low—she was so subdued now. Her husband 
had continued his idle and miserable habits, 
until she was obliged to support him entirely. 
They had lived where I had last seen them, 
until she could no longer endure it. By a great 
effort she succeeded in inducing him to remove, 
and to take up his abode in the city. Here her 
two youngest children died. She pressed down 
the tears that welled up from her maternal heart, 
and tried to thank God that they were taken 
away. 

Her husband had some talent, and she be- 
sought him to write, encouraged him in his fee- 
ble efforts, and after all, she, who, at school, 
would never (if possible to get clear of the task) 
so much as answer a letter, now wrote for bread. 
She took the pictures out of her own heart, and 
the scenes she drew were too touching and natu- 
ral not to charm. O, ministry of sorrow, what 
beauty of thought and expression is thine ! 

After a while, he fell sick, and then she had 
suffered still more intensely. His selfishness, 
his querulous repinings, his exacting temper— 
she touched lightly on these—but I saw them all, 
running, like a dark thread, through her narra- 
tive, and shadowing her face with a deeper grief 
than that even for which we mourn the good. 

“Had it not been for Reginald,” she said, 
looking at the boy, as he stood on the beach, 
with an expression of such unutterable love as I 
could hardly think it possible for Evelyn to feel, 
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“had it not been for that beloved child, I must 
have sunk under my trials. His love, and my 
remaining pride kept me up.” 

I looked at the boy. What a glorious crea- 
ture he was, as he stood there, with the slight 
breeze lifting his hair from a brow such as I had 
never seen before. I did not wonder at her love 
and pride now. 

After her husband died, she had met with a 
relative of her own, who had been absent several 
years in India. He threw himself upon her 
cares, for he was a sad invalid; and he reward- 
ed them by leaving her his worldly store. She 
had placed Reginald already at college, and was 
looking forward to his future with a hope that 
seemed likely to be realized. I parted from her 
with half my old love and reverence for her re- 
newed. She had proved herself worthy of it. 

I sometimes hear from her now. She and 
Reginald are all the world to each other. He is 
all that she could wish; and he thinks that his 
mother is an angel. Their beautiful devotion to 
each other is the theme of all who know them. 
Evelyn’s sunset seems to be drawing onward 
without a cloud. 





A SMART MILKMAID, 

The worshipful Sir Digby Somerville did 

keep a bountiful house full ever of brave com- 

any, at his seat in Suffolk. At one time among 

is guests did happen a young gentleman from 
the Court, whose apparel was more garnished 
with lacings and gold than his brain with mod- 
esty or wit. One time going into the fields with 
his host, they did espy a comely milk maiden 
with her pail. 

“Prythee, Phillis,” quoth the courtier, leering 
the while at the girl, ‘an I give thee a kiss, wilt 
thou give me a draught of ware 7” 

“In the meadow,” quoth she, “thou wilt find 
one ready to give thee milk, an@ glad of thy 
kiss, for she is of thy kin.” 

The court gallant looked in the mead, and 
espied a she-ass. 

“So sharp, fair rustic,” quoth he, angrily, 
“thou lookest as if thou couldest barely say boo 
to a goose.” 

“ Yea, that I can, and to a gander also.” 

Whereat she cried out lustily, “ Boo!” 

The young man hastened away, and the wor- 
shipful Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and enter- 
tain his guests with the tale.—Book of Merrie 
Jestes, 1609. 





Great Mex.—The it village politician is 
lost in the town ; diss town lida fs regarded aa‘a 
mere kitten in the metropolis. The city alder- 
man is lost in the world. Country clergymen 
and rural justices, who command infinite respect 
on their own glebes and acres, cannot under- 
stand, on coming to London, how it is that all 
Cheapside and Regent Street to boot, do not 
touch hats to them.—Blackwood. 
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FAR 0°’ER THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 





‘BY MRS. HENRIETTA LEGGETT. 


Nay, nay, my mother, chide me not, 
Nor bid me check the tear; 

Nor tell me in those bitter words, 
That I mast tarry here; 

For since young Leon left his cot, 
Beneath the willow tree, 

‘My heart has shared the wanderer’s lot, 
Far o’er the deep blue ses. 





*T love my home, my sunny home, 
I lowe the silvery Rhine; 

Each vesper bell, with lute-like tone, 
Peals forth a hallowed chime; 

‘The fragrant flowers, the wild bird's song, 
They have a charm for me; 

But ere they greet the spring I'll go 

: Far o'er the deep blue sea. 


‘Then chide me not, my mother dear, 
Nor bid thy child to stay; 

Though basking ‘neeth thy sunny smile, 
My heart is far away! 

But when I’m in those solemn woods, 
How oft I'll think of thee; 

‘Then, mother, bless me ere I go, 
Far o'er the deep blue sea. 


Speak not of perils I must brave, 
Nor dangers on the deep; 
IT will not shrink, though winds and waves 
‘Ther coasaless vigils keep; 
For He who guides the wild bird’s course, 
‘Will ever watch o'er me; 
Then, mother, let me go in peace, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea. 
+ o-2 + ______ 
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BY FRANCIS W. SAWTELLE. 





Qorrz a number of years ago, when your 
father was'a little:shaver, who played marbles, 
and was spanked for being late at achool, the 
clipper schooner Flirt, of Baltimore, left that 
port on a trading voyage to the west coast of 
Africa. Her captain wasa jolly old rope hauler, 
of great weight inthe community, and measuring 
almost a thousand miles from the middle waist- 
band button in front, through to the waistband 
buckle in the rear. This, I am aware, seems al- 
most incredible, but as you were not born at that 
time,’and consequently can knew ngthing what- 
ever about the matter, it is not in good taste, to 
say the least, for you to dispute me. 

It was the custom at that time, on board 
the smaller crafts, for the officers and crew to eat 
and live together, on a footing of equality, as is 
the practice to this day, on board down-east 
coasters ; the semi-barbarons people of that be- 
nighted region seeming to think that a man, 
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although he happen to be a sailor, is neverthe- 
less 8 human being, and deserves to be treated 
as such; their half-civilized ideas being very 
much the same as were entertained by the Irish- 
man, who, upon being asked if in his opinion one 
man was not just as good as another, replied : 
“Faith, yes, and better, too.” 

On board the Flirt the most perfect equality 
reigned; indeed, a stranger would have been 
somewhat puzzled to decide whether old fatty 
Flukes was the captain, or the cook’s private 
secretary, without he had looked on board of us 
at about meridian, when he would have seen our 
ponderous commander standing upon the booby 
hatch, with the pig yoke to his eye, shooting the 
sun. Mighty free and easy times did we have on 
board the old schooner, but the work was never- 
theless carried on with as much regolarity and 
promptitude, as in one of our monstrous modern 
packet ships, where every order from an officer is 
given under oath, and nine times out of ten, en- 
forced by a blow with a belaying pin over the 
head. 

Our destination was the Guinea coast, where 
we expected to trade in palm oil, ivory and so 
forth, and as in those days particular attention 
was given to the so forth, as by far the most 
profitable, we had very little below the deck be- 
side water casks and provisions. 

The first part of our passage across the puddle, 
was particularly prosperous, with leading breezes 
most of the time, until well up with the coast, 
and near the entrance of the Bight of Benin; 
when the sun, upon turning out one morning, 
showed evident signs of having been on a spree 
all the previous night, being very red in the 
face, and looking uncommonly cross and snap- 
pish ; while the sky all about him wore that pe- 
culiar brassy appearance which is a sure token 
of something or other, when observed in the 
horse latitudes ; added to which, a little dyspep- 
tic-looking, Norman arch of a rainbow showed 
itself close to the horizen, beneath the rising sun. 

“TI shouldn’t be astonished to death, if we 
caught a pretty considerable long and strong 
spell of weather, before soon,” said Captain 
Flakes, after a protracted stare at the heavens, 
and muttering to himself the ancient couplet, 

“ Rainbow at night. gives sailors delight, 

Rainbow at morning, gives sailors the warning,” 
he dove down the companion way to have 4 look 
at his chart. 

For the next half hour or so, there being no 
perceptible change in the weather, we allowed 
the schooner to jog along with the light air then 
stirring, while the mate and most of the foremast 
hands stood around the cabin table, watching, 
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_ and making suggestions to the captain, as com- 
passes in hend, he picked out our course and dis- 
tance on the chart. 

“T tell you how it is, Mr. Midships,” he ex- 
claimed, throwing down the compasses, and giv- 
ing his capacious trowsers a hitch up over his hips, 
“if this here gale o’wind comes out of the 
south’ard and west’ard, we’re jammed like Jack- 
son, with the Guinea coast on two sides ofus. If 
it comes out of any other quarter, it’s all right, 
and we shall have plenty of sea room ; but I’m 
feared it wont. If you ever took notice to it, 
you are always sure to get the lee shore, when- 
ever there’s a chance for a proper bad one.” 

“True bill,” responded the mate, “but there 
‘are exceptions; f'rinstance, when we were round 
on the Zanguebar coast last voyage, we got a 
slant at the last pinch of the game, that took us 
out as clear as a pike staff. However, it would 
not be a bad idea to get the old dug-ont in trim 
for a snorter, for there’s no knowing how soon 
we may catch it; things work curious sometimes 
in the low latitudes, ‘specially on the woolly 
coast.” 

The mate’s proposition coincided with our own 
ideas of the fitness of things, and all hands going 
to work with a will, we got both anchors over 
the bow, the jibs and foresail farled, a close reef 
in the fore-topsail, and a balance reef in the 
main ; by which time it had fallen a stark calm, al- 
though the sea continued to rise steadily, while 
the schooner, without steerage-way on, headed 
all round the compass. 

The few clouds that were visible at sunrise 
gradually cleared away, and a lurid, brassy haze 
covered the sky, obscuring the sun and impart- 
ing to the smooth, unbroken swell of the waters 
a sickly purplish hue, that would have looked 
yery beautiful in a painting, but which excited 
anything but pleasant sensations in the breasts of 
anxious mariners, dreading an equatorial blow- 
oat. By six bells, the silence of the unbroken 
calm was interrupted by a low, rushing sound, 
filling the entire space around us. It was the 
shrieking of the hurricane careering through the 
air, high above our heads, while as yet nota 
breath was stirring on the surface of the ocean. 
For nearly twenty minntes the mournful sound 
continued, growing louder and nearer, until at 
length, a sudden darkening of the air, and a 
long line of white foam, away in the southwest 
horizon, announced the coming of the storm 
from the quarter we had most reason to dread. 
Our vessel was lying with her head directly 
towards the point from which the gale was com- 
ing, and before any effectual measures could be 
taken to work her round, we were struck flat 
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aback by the whole fary of the storm. The fore 
and aft stays tightened and cracked with the tre- 
mendous strsin, until it seemed almost a miracle 
that they did not part; the back stays slacked 
until the lanyards hung in bights over the lower 
dead eyes ; the masts swaying far away aft over 
the deck, seemed upon the very point of coming 
down by the ran, when the schooner gathering 
stern way, rashed backwards through the water, 
the bows rising high in the air, and the quarter 
settling in the waves in a manner that showed us 
that we must get her to the wind speedily, or ex- 
pect to see her go down stern foremost. There 
can scarcely be a more dangerous position for a 
vessel, than to get stern way on, in a heavy sea. 

“Port your helm—hard a port!” shouted the 
captain, in a voice of thunder. ‘‘ Haul in the 
starboard head braces—brace up the fore, and 
fore-topsail yards—sharp up, my lade, sharp up 
—stand by, one of ye there for’ard, to cut the 
seizing of the fore-topmest headstay |” 

This last order, which would have at once re- 
lieved the schooner of her masts, was, of course, 
to be executed only in the last extremity; the 
other commands were obeyed almost as soon as 
given. The spars were light, the vessel well 
manned, and the head yards swung round ina 
twinkling ; the staysail shoot was hauled to port, 
the main sheet drawn flat aft on the starboard 
side, and the schooner, after a momentary inde- 
cision, fell slowly off on the wind, tho fore-top- 
sail shivering and slatting fearfully for an instant, 
then catching the gale abaft, filled away, bellying 
out with a bang, and gathering headway, the 
schooner’s stern rose from its perilous depression 
in the water, and we flew onward through the 
boiling foam, with all the safety, if not all the 
speed, of a fall rigged, clipper built porpoise. 

“ Good enough,” exclaimed the captain, rab- 
bing his great fat hands with satisfaction, “ we've 
saved our sticks this time, anyhow. Mr. Mid- 
ships, keep her a good full and by, so’s to make 
as little lee way as possible, while I go below 
and take another peep at the Coast Pilot.” 

The gale continued to increase in violence, and 
the height of the sea was absolutely appalling ; but 
the schooner being only in ballast trim, rose 
easily and lightly on tha very summit of the 
waves, without labor, or taking a spoonfal of 
water on her deck, and but that the Bight of 
Benin terminated in dangerous rocks both on the 
north and east,we might have lashed the helm ales, 
and all hands gone below to aleep in perfect safe- 
ty. We were a good hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast, however, and trusted to a change 
in the direction of the wind, before we could 
drift that distance, although we were making be- 
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tween six and seven points lee way, and the set 
of the sea was driving us with tremendous force 
towards the northeast. Flattering ourselves 
with tho belief that noon would bring a shift of 
wind, wo busied ourselves through the morning 
watch, lashing the water casks and provisions be- 
low, that had broken adrift and shifted over to 
leeward in the heavy lurches that the vessel was 
making. But eight bells passed, without bring- 
ing any signs of the wished for change. The 
same ghastly sky lowered above us, while the 
gale continued on the increase, singing through 
our rigging with a shrill, ominous sound; and 
far as the eye could reach over the raging waters, 
the angry, leaden waves leaped fiercely up, and 
with eager, hurrying motion, rushed towards us, 
breaking with a prolonged roar beneath our 
counter, and throwing the stinging spoon-drift in 
onr faces, as if in defiance and threatening. As 
the afternoon wore on, we began to experience 
not a little anxiety as to the termination of our 
cruise. That it would be impossible for the 
craft to drift through the night, as she had all 
day, without fetching up against something hard- 
er than salt water, was evident to all. Indeed, 
it would not only have been ranning into the 
very jaws of death, but absolutely jumping down 
his throat. 

“What d’ye think, Mr. Midships, will the old 
boat bear any more cloth ?” asked the captain, 
looking anxiously to windward, and at our 
swaying spars. 

“‘She’s got to bear it, whether she will or no,” 
responded the mate, resolutely. ‘We must 
claw out of this hole somehow, and we might as 
well loge our spars before we go on to the rocks, 
as after.” 

« That’s gospel,” returned the captain. “Shake 
a reef ont of the main, and drop the foresail.” 

This was a work requiring careful manage- 
ment, for aside from the danger of the masts be- 
ing at once carried over the side by the increased 
strain, the schooner was very light, and might at 
any moment be shoved keel out. Slowly, and 
one by one, the reef points were cast off from the 
main, the earings slacked off gradually, to avoid 

a sudden strain, and the sail hoisted. ‘The 
echooner focling the increase of sail aft, without 
& corresponding trim forward, very narrowly es- 
caped broeching to; but by carrying a large 
weather helm, we managed to keep her away 
until the fore tack was boarded, and the sheet 
hauled aft, when bringing her again to the wind, 
she laid over to the work, and began drawing to 
windward quite respectubly, considering her 
scant canvass, our wake being now well on the 
quarter, whereas before it had been very little 
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abaft the beam. But notwithstanding the in- 
creased spread of canvass, we were still making 
large lee way ; our reefed fore course and main- 
sail, being all that we could with any degree of 
safety show to the breeze, were almost wholly 
becalmed under the lee of the monstrous waves, 
as we settled in the trough, and almost driven 
from the bolt ropes, upon catching the gale as 
we rose upon the crest of the billows. 

Thus far, we had been running with our lar- 
board tacks aboard, heading, when jammed on 
the wind, about north-by-west, making our true 
course, with allowance for lee way and what she 
fell off, nearly nor’west-by-north ; a course which 
was rapidly drawing us in towards the coast of 
Dahomey. 

“What’s your opinion now, Mr. Midships?” 
asked Captain Flukes, as the sun, looking red 
and angry, disappeared below the misty horizon. 

“Why,” responded the mate, with a doubtful 
shake of the head, “there is but one thing we 
can do, and that is to go about on the other tack 
and stand more to the south’ard ; if we can only 
weather Cape Formosa, we could make a long 
stretch to the east’ard, into the bight of Biafra, 
and perhaps get under the lee of Fernando Po, 
between the islands and the old Calabar coast.” 

“Yes, that’s all plain talk enough,” replied 
Captain Flukes, pettishly, “but how the deuce 
are we going to do it? The schooner hasn’t got 
sail enough on to go in stays, and if we under- 
take to wear, we shall we pooped by one of those 
big combers, as sure as taxes, and then, sir, your 
wife will be a widder in the twinkling of a 
catharpin’s leg.” 

“Pooh!” ejaculated the mate, somewhat con- 
temptuously ; “don’t give yourself any uneasi- 
ness about Mrs, Midships ; she is a lady who can 
stand being made a widow of, quite a number of 
times without any very serious consequences. 
And suppose we do take a sea that knocks us 
down among the ribs and trucks of Davy’s lock- 
er a little sooner than we expected, why, that’s 
what the owners pay us for, aint it? If the 
schooner hasn’t got sail enough on, just put it 
on, that’s all. For my part, I say tack and bear 
up to the south’ard at any risk, if you don’t I 
shall desert the craft, and paddle ashore on the 
sheet anchor.” 

Captain Flukes was as brave a man as you 
will often find, but he was very cautions, almost 
too mach so at times, while Mr. Midships, on the 
contrary, was 8 man of prompt action; when he 
hed once made up his mind as to what was 
proper to be done, he did it without hesitation. 
And upon this occasion, the captain, either stung 
by the tone of his remarks, or catching his spirit, 
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fortified himself with a big hunk of tobacco, and 
hailed the forecastle. 

“ How is that fore-topsail, boys?” 

“Furled with a close reef, sir,” shouted one 
of the men. 

“ Well, lay aloft and loose it.” 

The sail was dropped to leeward and the clew 
hauled chock home to the sheave hole, without 
any other effect than to cause the schooner to lay 
over still farther to starboard, but no sooner was 
the gasket cast off from the weather yard-arm, 
than witha shivering crash the sail was torn 
from the bolt ropes, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness to leeward. 

“ What d’ye think now, Mr. Midships ¢” asked 
the captain, somewhat triamphantly. 

“TIthink we’ve lost a good fore-topsail, and 
will have to heave in stays as we are,” coolly 
responded the mate. 

“ Wecan but try,” said the captain, doubtfully, 
then raising his voice: “Ready about, there, 
for’ard !” 

“Ready about, sir!” responded the men, 
springing to their stations and laying down the 
tigging clear for running. 

“ Keep her off a couple of points and give her 
a good headway!” he continued, to the man at 
the wheel. 

“ Keep her off it is, sir!” replied the man, eas- 
ing her half a dozen spokes, and the schooner 
taking the wind further aft, darted through the 
water with considerably accelerated velocity. 

“Are you all ready there for’ard,Mr. Midships ¢” 
he screamed, using his fist for a trumpet. 

“ All ready, sir!” screamed back the mate, 
from his station on the forecastle. 

“Put your helm down, my son!” 

“Hard down, sir!” replied the helmeman, 
with a rapid revolution of the wheel. 

“ Hard a lee—co—!’’ roared the captain, dwell- 
ing long and loudly on the doublo vowel, as is 
the invariable practice with all ship masters with 
whom I have ever been acquainted ; from which 
a landsman might be led to suppose that a ship 
would utterly refuse to come about, if the word 
was pronounced in any other way. 

“ Hard a lee!” responded Mr. Midships, em- 
phasizing the first word, after the manner of all 
mates. 

The schooner being under good headway, 
came promptly to, taking the head sails aback, 
with the wind dead ahead, and everything seem- 
ed to indicate that she would go in stays finely; 
but just at the critical moment, when the order 
was being given to rise tacks and sheets, the 
crest of a broken wave came roaring and tumbling 
down upon us, striking on the bluff of the bow, 





flooding the forecastle, carrying away the fore- 
staysail, and effectually deadening our headway. 
With a shake, the schooner paused in her course, 
neither falling off, nor coming to, and gradually 
gathering stern way, slid backwards through the 
foam. 

“In irons, by Jupiter!” exclaimed the mate, 
in a tone of perplexity and alarm. 

“ Missed stays, or I’m a heathen !” ejaculated 
the captain, excitedly. ‘Round in on the head 
braces—slack off the main sheet—put your helm 
amidships !” 

There was no chance to obey these orders, 
however. A monstrous wave rose black and 
threatening upon our larboard bow; higher and 
higher it rose, gathering strength as it swelled 
upward, completely bocalming the schooner un- 
der its lee, until to our excited imaginations it 
almost seemed to reach the clouds, and we really 
longed to have it break and do its worst. At 
length it came. Toppling over from its perpen- 
dicalar height, it fell with a dull, heavy roar, 
upon the deck, crashing through the bal- 
warks and barying everything deep in the wel- 
tering vortex. Every timber in the vessel’s hull 
moaned and quivered, as though with fear, while 
the escaping air through the openings in the 
deck, was like a prolonged and mournful sigh. 
For many seconds it was a matter of uncertainty 
whether the vessel was going down or not, and 
the temptation was strong for the men to quit 
their hold upon what seemed a sinking ship, 
and struggle to gain the surface. At last, with 
a shake and a groan, the schooner freed herself 
from the mass of water, and darted off before 
the wind. We had been turned completely round, 
by the force of the wave. 

The mate had saved himself by clinging to 
one of the windlass bits, and, as half stunned and 
gesping for breath he struggled to his feet, all 
eyes were turned to him, as the most reliable 
man in such an extremity. 

“What say, Captain Flukes, shall we wear 
round on the starboard tack?!” he vociferated, 
brushing the salt spray from his eyes. 

There was no answer. - 

“Where's Captain Flukes?” he exclaimed, 
carnestly. 

“He’s for’ard, sir,” replied the helmsman, 
who had maintained his position, by being lash- 
ed to the wheel stanchion, and was the only man 
aft, 

_ “No heaint! Jump down in the cabin, one 
of ye, and see if he’s there.” 

“There’s nobody there, and the cabin is 
more’n half full of water,” was the reply. 

“‘He’s overboard! He’s gone!” was the ex- 
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clamation that broke from all at this announce- 
ment. es 

“Who saw him last?” inquired the mate, 
gloomily. 

“I saw him standing abaft the mainmast on 
the hen coop, when the sea boarded us. I 
caught a glimpse of the coop going over the star- 
board rail, a minute after, and supposed the cap- 
tain had gone for’ard,” replied the helmsman. 

“There are just two things we can do, boys,” 
said the mate, after a short pause. ‘The cap- 
tain probably fastened himself to one of the 
coops, as they went over together; wo can either 
make an effort to pick him up—in which case we 
shall probably go on to the rocks, or we can 
claw to windward, and do the best we can for 
ourselves, though there’s a slim chance any way. 
What d’yesay t” 

There was a moment of indecision among the 
men. At length the carpenter broke the silence. 

“It seems rather too bad to leave poor old 
fatty Flukes, without even having so much asa 
try for him.” 

A general murmur of approbation followed 
this remark. 

“Talk enough, boys; if that’s your wish, we'll 
see what wecan do,” said the mate, evidently 
vouch satiafied with oar decision. ‘Stand to 
the braces, and let us gether on the wind 
again.” 

Since being boarded by the sea, the schooner 
had been going off like a shot, directly before 
the wind, and it was no easy matter to get her 
to it agam, without shipping another, which 
might be even more disastrous; but by the 
more skilful management or better luck of the 
mate, we finally worked round tothe starboard 
tack, and ran back as nearly as we could judge, 
towards the spot where the captain had disap- 
peared. By this timo it had grown intensely 
dark, making it difficult to distinguish any object 
at more than the schooner’s length from us, 
while the wind and sea continued to increase in 
height and violence. Two or three successful 
tacks brought us near to where we supposed the 
captain must have drifted, in the event of his still 
being above water, which was far from probable, 
in such a sea. All hands were now upon the 
lookout, at both mastheads, on the forccastle, 
and on the quarter, while the mate—who took all 
the blame of the captain’s loss upon himeelf, as 
though the storm had nothing to do with it—pac- 
ed the deck with agitated steps, glancing anxious- 
ly in all directions, and constantly repeating his 
injanctions to the men to keep a bright lookout. 
That there was soon to be a change in the weath- 
@ now became apparent. The wind which had 
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all day been a steady gale, now came in violent 
squalls ascompanied with rain, with short lulls 
between. 

“I think we must be very nearly on the spot 
now, Chips, don’t you ?”” he asked of the carpen- 
ter who stood by his side, leaning over the lee 
rail. But what’s that?” be exclaimed, with 
great earnestness, gazing wildly to leeward. 
“Main top there—fo’kettle, do you see any- 
thing ?” . 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the reply from both look- 
outs. But the mate in great excitement contin- 
ued to strain his eyes through the darkness. At 
this moment occurred a short lull in the breaking 
hurricane, and a low, faint sound, very low and 
indistinct, but inexpressibly mournfal, came in 
& tremulous marmor to our ears. 

“Do you hear anything ?” he asked, in an ag- 
itated voice. 

“Nothing, sir, but the sound of the wind and 
the waves,” replied the man from the top. 

Again the long continued, fluttering, mournful 
sound. 

“Do you hear that? Fo’kettle—main-top, 
don’t you hear something? Good God, are you 
all deaf?” 

“I thought I heard a distant hail come up 
against the wind,” replied the lookout on the 
forecastle. 

“ That’s no human hail,” said the carpenter, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “that is the 
sound of brohen water moaning on the reefs.” 

“T fear you are right,” returned the mate. 
“ He could not have drifted so far to leeward, as 
where that sound comes from, and if it is a reef, 
it’s all up with us, without a change of wind.” 

“Something on the weather bow!” sung out 
the man on the forecastle. 

“ Breakers broad on the lee beam !” hailed the 
tops, almost in the same breath. 

The cry of breakers, usually so startling to 
the ears of weary mariners on a lee shore, was 
almost wholly unheeded, and all hands rashed 
to windward to see what the object might be that 
had been discovered on the weather bow. Ignit- 
ing a blue light by a smart rap on the weather 
rail, the mate held it high above his head, throw- 
ing a lurid glare far over the toppling crests of 
the black and surging waves. At the distance 
of about a hundred fathoms, some dark object 
was drifting slowly past us, and as the light in- 
creased its brilliancy, we distinctly made it out 
to be one of our hencoops, to which a human 
form was clinging, apparently in an exhausted 
condition. It was too far to windward to reach 
it on that tack, however. 

Ready about!” shouted the mate. 
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The men sprang to the braces, the wind favor 
ed us, and never was the schooner hove in stays 
in shorter time. Upon this tack we weathered 
the coop; but it would not answer to ran too 
close, for to have been dashed by the waves 
against the schooner’s side, would have been cer- 
tain destruction. All hands were stationed at 
short intervals, along the lee rail, with lines in 
their hands, while the blue lights succeeded each 
other as soon as one was consumed. 

A few moments brought the floating object on 
our lee bow. A line was thrown from the fore- 
castle and fell short, another and another with 
like ill success; at length, one thrown from the 
quarter passed over the coop; the captain made 
@ feeble effort, but was too much exhausted to 
pass it round his body. He was drifting rapidly 
astern. 

“Stand by to haul in on this line!” shouted 
the mate, passing the end of a studding-sail tack 
round his waist, and springing from the taffrail. 
A moment of intense suspense followed, as he 
strack and disappeared beneath the water. Pres- 
ently rising to the surface, a few vigorous strokes 
brought him alongside the coop, and the bight of 
@ rope was made fast around the almost inani- 
mate body. 

“ Haal in!” he screamed. And the next min- 
ute they were hoisted over the rail. 

The captain was borne to the cabin and plac- 
ed in his berth. The motion revived him. 

“Never mind me, boys,” he said, seeing us 
grouped about him. “I’m all right enough, 
only a little water-logged or so. You'd best look 
out for the schooner.” 

And it was certainly time that we did so, for 
upon going on deck the sight that presented itself 
was absolutely appalling. We had drifted to 
within half a mile of the reef, over which the 
waves were breaking with tremendous fury,throw- 
ing the spray high into the air, forming a long, 
unbroken wall of ghastly white foam, at least 
sixty feet in height, with a roar like nothing 
else in nature. : 

The harricane had entirely passed away; the 
clouds cleared from the heavens, leaving a bright 
starlight, and it fell a flat calm; but the mon- 
strous waves which still felt the force of the gale, 
and would not so readily subside, were driving 
us swiftly in toward the rocks. 

“Are the anchors all clear there for’ard ¢” the 
mate hailed from the quarter deck. 

“All clear, sir,” answered the carpenter, who 
had charge of the forecastle. 

“Let go to starboard !” 

The shank painter and ring-stopper were cast 
off, and the heavy mass of iron fell with a plunge 
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into the water, drawing the chain cable like 
lightning round the barrel of the windlass and 
through the hawse-pipe, a stream of sparks fol- 
lowing, until the last link surged round the 
windlass and the strain was brought upon the 
clinch. 

“Does she hold?” asked the mate, as she 
pitched, bows under, with the sudden check. 

The carpenter placed his hand upon the bits, 
but the dall, tremulous jump, jump, jump of the 
cable showed that we were yet moving. 

“No, sir—she drags,” was the reply. 

“Let go to port!” retarned the mate. 

Another plunge, and apother long continued 
ramble of the cable followed the order; but the 
chain passed out less rapidly, until when about 
two-thirds the length had passed over the wind- 
lass, it stopped, and was only taken by jerks in 
short lengths as the vessel rose on the swell ; 
even this stopped presently, leaving a whole 
range of cable lying slack abaft the windlass. 

‘There was now no longer any danger, although 
the schooner buried herself clear to the main: 
mast at every wave; but the ground tackle held, 
the sea was falling, and the sky was serene. 
There was no necessity of a watch that night, 
and worm out and exhausted we sought our 
hammocks, which we lost no time in stowing 
fall of extra quality snoozing. 


‘THE CALLIOPE. 

This steam musical instrament, it seems, pro- 
duced a tremendous impression when it was 
first started on board a boat on the Hudson. It 
shrieked out “ Yankee le” and “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” so that they heard for miles. Its 
effects on board of another boat some half a 
mile off are described as both appalling and 
amusing. One lady fainted dead away ; others 
screamed and stopped their ears. An Italian 
sii attempted to throw himself overboard, 
and was only saved from destruction by the com- 
bined efforts of the captain and clerk of the boat. 
The negro firemen w themselves into inde- 
seribable contortions, while an unhapp dog 
rashed about among the pass }, With Bis 
between his legs, setting up the most dismal 
howls in expectation of some horrible calamity. 
The sturgeons rushed out of the water, and 
tatew a vast number a summeresets on eae 
face, wagging their tails, as if lone 
the auditors enjoyed it. ‘Gat pe le will get 
We have no eave it will be 
introduced into every steam navy ¢ world, 
supplying the place of marine bands at a great 
saving oO: axpenee, But, seriously, an ingenious 
mechanic of this city has invented a small ma- 
chine, which, without any human agency, blows 
several bugie-calls, producing ory pure and 
even pleasing tones. At any rate, the calliope ia 
certainly a great curiosity.—Flag. 


—_oo! 
A man’s worth is estimated in this world ac- 
cording to his conduct. 
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REMEMBERED. 





Thou art remembered at the twilight hour, 

‘When I am gasing at the star-gemmed sky, 
‘When most I feel affection’s thrilling power, 

‘When pearly teardrops moisten my dark eye; 
‘Tis then I think of dear ones far away, 

‘Then holier thoughts with all my feelings blecd, 
And when alone in solitade I pray, 

I breathe thy name in every prayer, my friend. 


‘Thon esnst not dream of the calin, deep dewtion 
That forms a part of sech heart as mine; 

Full many a tender thought and fond emotion, 
Pull many a tear, is trembling on fts shrine. 

‘Oft, when I've whispered of the dear departed, ~ 
So early called to hearen’s fair home above, 

Eve crushed the teardrops that would fain bare started, 
And smiling turned my longing eyes above. 


‘Thou art remembered with a deep affection, 
As pare and hallowed as a sister's love; 
How oft I’ve craved oar Father's kind protestion, 
How many a faith-winged prayer I’ve urged above; 
Deep, deep within my heart thou 'rt fondly cherished, 
No common friendship binds my heart to thine, 
Tis soul-felt, only with my life ‘twill perish, 
To be renewed beyond the shores of time. 


Thou art remembered with a sllent yearning, 

Friend of my childhood’s bright and sunny years; 
‘When from falee friends I have been proudly turning, 
T've dreamed of thee mid all my doubts and fears. 

Showldat thou prove false to friendship 90 devoted, 
One pang perchance this wounded heart might feel; 

‘Then would I crush each hope on which I've doted, 
Then woman's pride will prove a steadfast shield. 


oe 


THE BITER BIT. 


BY FRANCIS w. BUTMANN. 


Ir is something over four years now since 
Bitemsly sent me on my tom-fool’s errand. I 
éaid then, that next year my pretty cousin was 
coming from Maryland, and after a dreary win- 
ter, in April come she did. I don’t know if I’ve 
mentioned that I live, when at home, with an 
aunt of mine, five or six miles ont of the city, 
im & delightful old country hense, fall of mast 
and spiders. The house is mine, but the ser 
vants and our tempers belong to my aunt, who, 
by the way, “exercises” them well, A pond iw 
sivaated at the foot of the garden, and many is 
she time Bitemsly and I have angled with won- 
decfel success in its waters, I hinting of better 
fishing by-and-by. I say Bitemsty and /, because 
it is not to be sepposed that I quarreiled with 
that gentleman; oa the contrary, better friends 
chan ever, he almost made my house his home, 
the remainder of that sammer and fall, til Aunt 
Jane was quite pat to her tramps; and as my 
28 
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business only demanded a few hours’ attention 
dafly, and Bitemsly invariably closed his office 
early, we became almiost inseparable. I really 
couldn’t say it was intentionally that, thrusting 
on my smokitig-cap, or poking my feet into my 
stippers, I always deferentially addressed my 
invisible cousin Mary, whose ‘handiwork they 
were, in a manner thét at first surprised Bitetns- 
ly, bat into which he gradually fell himself when- 
ever he leaned his head back in his arm-chair, 
whose sumptuous velvet covering had fteelf been 
wrought by Mary’s fairy fthger-tips. 

“ My dear, be careful of that lampshade,” my 
aunt would say, if she saw either of the bachelor 
legs tending as if they would very much like to 
make « resting-place on the table. “I should 
feel's0 sad to tell Mary her pretty drawing was 
soiled.” In short, my cousin Mary became one 
of my Penates, and when I told Bitemsly that 
she was coming in the flesh in April, and per- 
haps he would see her, I noticed him pull up his 
shirt collar and glance at the looking-giass with 
his most irresistible alr. Now I’m nota baby 
myself—my lest birthday was my thirty-fifth,— 
but as'to being obercoming to my pretty cousin, I 
should as soon have thought of prinking for the 
Princess Royal; and as for Bitemsly, he is at 
least a half dozen years ahead of me. Neverthe- 
leas, when May Day should come, Mary would 
enter on her twenty-second year and a hand- 
some property—of which facts Bitemsly was quite 
aware—and she preferred celebrating that day in 
company with her own aunt and her own aunt’s 
nephew than away among strangers ; for I have 
not stated that she was an orphan. In fact, I 
am not quite Maty’s cousin; she is my aunt’s 
niece and I am my aunt’s bes aete nephew ; 
that’s the relationship. 

- My buggy is a fine little rehicle, a little too 
little for two persons, as I found late that after- 
noon, when one of them is a vessel of wine 
measure pipe, tah, puncheon, hogshead, barrel, 
or anything else that is hooped, and the other 
has to sit somewhere im the region of the hub of 
the wheel ; bat one can forgive a beauty for fol- 
lowing the fashion, and hoops have been in, gone 


“out, and come again since then. Thas with Tim 


lumbering after, with the baggage in a wagon, I 
drove my pretty cousin towards home. Just as 
we rattled off our last pavement, I saw Bitems- 
ly. ‘ How are you, old fellow t” said I, looking 
triumphantly. “Coming out, to-night?” Bi- 
temsly’s hat went up perpendicularly about half 
@ yard, and came down diagonally a yard and a 
half before it alighted on the excruciatingly 
bowed head. “What exquisitely high bred gen- 
tleman is that?’ Mary ought to have asked in. 
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order to meet Bitemsly’s expectation; but, on 
the contrary, merely remarking, “Bless my 
heart! what a guy!” she rattled on in her own 
delightful way about everything in general. 

All her vacatipns, from her twelfth to her 
twentieth year, had been spent with Aunt Jane 
and me, and a year’s distribution of herself 
among her intimate acquaintances having pass- 
ed, she had decided to spend the residue of her 
days, till death or a husband should remove her, 
with us, her only relatives. 

“O, but my sands are ranning out, Joe,” said 
she. ‘I suffer a depression—an empty, deaden- 
ing feeling. Iam pining slowly; my digestion 
is dreadful; I shall certainly either die or go 
crazy””—I looked in amazement at the plump, 
rosy girl, who sank back in the carriage,—“ if 
you don’t put this nag to his paces,” shoe con- 
tinued ; “for I haven’t tasted a morsel since six 
this morning !” 

Under such a dreadful penalty we cleared the 
ground at railroad speed. 

“Good gracious!” said Aunt Jane, as Mary, 
running up the steps, entered the dark hall with 
extended arms and a mouth puckered up for 
kissing, preparatory to an onslaught on my 
sunt. “Good gracious! how do you think I 
can ever get at you, my dear? I might as well 
try to kiss a man looking out of the top of a 
balloon! Why in the world you've got so mach 
in the way of skirt and so little in the way of 
bonnet, I can’t see. I can’t kiss you—it’s of no 
use trying!” 

“0, it can be done, ma’am,” said Mary; and 
twisting off the butterfly she wore on her “ back 
hair,” she rashed at Aunt Jane and demonstrat- 
ed how, while smothering the affectionate little 
woman in kisses. ‘There, sir,” she said, turn- 
ing to me, “I dare say you'd like me to perform 
the same operation on your blushing cheeks, but 
Isha’n’t!” And now going round and shaking 
hands with Mrs. Archer, the cook, Isabel, said 
lady’s grandchild, a damsel of fifteen, Joshuay 
and Isaiyeh, who worked the farm, she made 
herself generally merry and agreeable. ‘“ Now, 
Mrs. Archer,” said Mary, a little ‘summat’ to 
eat, do—I’m ravenous! There’s that canary 
piping up over the door; I noticed it when I 
came in, and if I hadn’t been afraid the feathers 
would stick in my throat, I should have devour- 
ed it long ago!” And she plunged after Mrs, 
Archer into the buttery. ‘“O, here’s just the 
thing,” cried Mary, on tiptoe, peering over the 
shelves. “A chicken pie, as I live! Prepare 
fingers to play the shovel! Do you suppose I 
am going to wait for a knife and fork?” 

But Mrs. Archer had taken down the pie, and 
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holding # ominously on one side, pointed to 8 
vast extent of its uncovered surface where the 
pastry had been delicately picked away. 

“Tt never wor the cat,” said Mrs. Archer, 
shaking her head. “ Joshuay, have you been to 
this pie?” 

“No,” sang Joshuay, through his nose from 
the kitchen, “I haint, mum.” 

“Isaiyeh, then, have you been to this pie?” 

“No, mum,” shouted Isaiyeh, with a litle 
variation, “I haint.” 

“Tsabel ® Isabel !”? screamed Mrs. Archer, 
“have you been to this pie? Yes, you have! I 
know your long, slim finger. It’s you, miss! 
you go right to-bade—not a mouthful of supper 
shall you have this night !” 

“And meantime,” said Mary, who had been 
maurmaring that mature couldn’t sustain it any 
longer, “I’m starving. Here, Mrs. Archer, 
give me the pie. Joe, give me a fork! Isabel, 
help yourself to a spoon. Thére now, little girl, 
we'll finish it together. You needn’t wait, Joe; 
you wont get any. I’m not quite an anaconda 
that you need to stare as if I were swallowing & 
goat whole with the horns!’ 

I beat a retreat to Joshuay’s domains and con- 
sulted with him quite a time, concerning the 
crops, etc. Returning, I stopped at the buttery 
door; Mary had finished the pie, and was stani- 
ing up, imbibing a glass of foaming milk, while, 
as if pretending to pick up a fork, Mrs. Archer 
stooped down to the floor. 

“Sweet, pretty stuff that of your gownd, 
light and delicate like, feels soft, too,” said Mrs. 
Archer, as she took the hem between her fingers 
to examine the texture; “ raal putty, J declare! 
I spose you gave as much as fourn-six a yard, 
for that, now,” and lifting the hem the least in 
the world, she obtained a glimpse of the wos- 
drous hoops and dropped it. “Ahem,” sad 
Mrs. Archer. “ Yes, I thought so. You weer 
one of them parrot cages, do you? Wel—I 
suppose now we shall have our Isabel cutting up 
all the clothes lines to rig herself out. The 
hencoop that’s broke and put away in the bem 
would do every bit as weil.” 

“Don’t get into a puncheon when a barrel 
will hold yer, grandmar !”’ suggested the daring 
Isabel. 

“T thonght I sent yon to-bade, miss,” was 
her response. And in a state of virtsous indig- 
nation at “them new-fangled fashings,” Mrs 
Archer sent Isabel away leaving Mary to her milk. 

That evening we were all sitting in the gat 
den chairs on the terrace, when Bitemsly cat- 
tered up, and giving his horse to Tim, joined 
us. After a repetition of the afternoon’s bow, 
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he tried to feel at home, but evidently didn’t 
succeed till taking a seat below us, he surveyed 
my plump cousin’s beauty, now considerably 
enhanced in the splendor lent it by the rising 
moon. Before midnight, Bitemsly, it was plain 
to see, had plunged in reveries, and was over 
head and ears in the fiood of the river Amaris. 
Indeed, as he confidentially informed me the 
next day, he dreamed of drowning all night, 
and of being interminably hauled out by the 
ears by my angelic cousin in the form of a pair 
of pincers. 

Thus days and weeks flew by, till June slid 
in the gates of the year, and pleasure parties, 
where my aunt and cousin, Bitemsly and my- 
self, were the principal parties, made a perfect 
Jee champetre of the summer; during which, it 
may be believed, Bitemsly was by no means 
slow in evincing his devotion to Mary, who, 
skilfully parrying every open attack, prevented 
any proposals from him, and always treated him 
as if he were a harlequin who amused her, or an 
amiable child whom she ought to amuse. 

One evening he and myself were strolling 
along, when a light figure tripping a few rods in 
advance on the other side of the fence, caught 
our eyes. It was Mary. Bitemsly darted for- 
‘ward to assist her in crossing the fence, but as I 
caught her eye with its laughing appeal, I don’t 
know how it was I reached the point first, lifted 
her across, and took her bundle from her. She 
was going to Mrs. Sprague’s, one of the poor of 
the parish, and we accompanied her. 

“Mrs. Sprague’s son,” said Mary, gaily, to 
hide her well-doing under an assumption of non- 
sense, “has been a convict in the State prison 
for six years, and was just let out this afternoon. 
I thought I’d like to see a real, live Stdte prison 
bird for once, and make it a little pleasant to 
him to be good, and so forth, you know, by a tart 
and some sandwiches and tea—you understand!” 

Yes, kind-hearted little woman, I understand 
very well; but Bitemsly, who was always rather 
tight at a bargain, seemed to think it an unne- 
ceasary expense, while Mary, with an “O, no 
matter,” and much the same manner as that 
with which she would pat a great Newfoundland, 
took no further notice of his remarks. As we 
passed Mrs. Sprague’s window, natural curiosity 
turned our heads that way. The table was 
already laid, and the family were sitting down 
to tea. As they drew up their chairs, the recent 
convict pushed his back with a scrape, stood up- 
fight, and shatting his eyes with the tightest 
squeeze, uttered a long and elaborate blessing. 
Opening the eyes with an effort at the close, he 
glanced round. 
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“Well,” said he, with eonsiderable exulta- 
tion, “reckon ye didn’t expect that from this 
quarter! Well, it’s true—the place which I 
come from is the place for moral rectitude and 
no mistake! If we had short commons, we got 
moral rectitude, which is as good as bread and 
fat, and what's better’n that?” After which 
poetical easay, he proceeded to bestow a liberal 
allowance of the last named articles upon him- 
self, ’ 

Mary, who was already intimate with all the 
ragamuffins of the village, softly opened the 
door and beckoned Mrs. Sprague out. 

“Here, Mrs. Sprague,” said she, “ pretend 
you forgot these, and go to the closet and appear 
to take them out, so that it will appear pleasant 
to your son; and when you have finished tea, 
T’d like to see you again, please. We'll wait 
here.” 

The old woman thanked her warmly as she 
took the dainties, and went in. Meantime, a 
little Sprague, who coaldn’t sit at table because 
there wasn’t room, and who entertained fears of 
the tart, started a mighty bawling that quite 
nipped all Bitemely’s attempts at conversation ; 
whereupon, after considerable meditation, Bi- 
temsly put his hand in his pocket, and pulling 
out a cent as if it were a tooth, handed it to the 
youngster, who, delighted at such, to him, fabu- 
lous wealth, suspended operations in a state of 
ecstatic silence. In about half an hour, Mrs. 
Sprague returned. 

“T’ve brought some shoes to see if they'll fit 
you,” said Mary, as with her own hands sho 
tried on several pairs till they arrived at some 
which Mrs. Sprague pronounced “ cumfble,” 
and Mary rose. As we stepped ont, Bitemsly 
lingered behind—“ probably,” whispered Mary, 
“to bestow some greater charity.” But alas! 
low as he spoke, his voice was audible. 

“I’m looking for a piece of money, a small 
coin, madam, that I let your little boy take; 
has he got it ?” 

The child put the cent in his mouth and his 
hands behind him, shaking his head very em- 
phatically. 

“Come, sonny—that’s a good sonny,” said 
Bitemsly ; but sonny was not to be coaxed. 

“Bat I must have it, little boy,” continued 
Bitemsly. ‘A cent spoils the face of a dollar.” 

The indignant mother, seizing a shoulder, 
shook her child violently, determined the cent 
should leave his mouth ane way or the other; 
and fortunately for him, it rolled from his lips to 
the floor. Bitemsly picked it up, coolly, and 
dropped it in his pocket, pleased to hear the 
welcome jingle, and rejoined us. 
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Mary and I stared at each other. 

“T hope it don’t burn your pocket,” said she. 

«0, no,” he returned, “not in the least. A 
penny saved is a penny gained, you know—and 
besides, my pockets are lined with leather.” 

“And your heart with something harder,” 
mrattered she, but he didn’t hear her, and po- 
litely offered his arm. 

As we passed the outer door, Mrs. Sprague, 
holding back her dress that she might admire 
her new shoes, was displaying them to advan- 
tage, while applying their extremities to the 
sides of a yelping canine. 

“Always the way,” said Mary. “I never 
gave her a pair of shoes in my life but she im- 
mediately went to work kicking that poor dog. 
I should think Ae’d hate the smell of leather, 
too!” 

It was a midsummer night, and the bells were 
ringing nine. We had nearly reached home, 
when we came where four roads met, and a little 
brook and bridge intersected them. Here some 
extraordinary operations appeared to be going 
on. Miss Isabel Archer, with a napkin spread 
on the ground, illuminated in the centre by a 
lantern, and on which were two plates with a 
piece of bread in each, and a cup of toa, was 
mumbling a rhyme of mysterious import, while 
winding a ball of yarn, one end of which was 
in the brook : 

“ Whoever is my true love to be 
Let him come wind this yarn for me, 
Come eat this bread and drink this tea.” 

“Tf she hasn’t got my puree silk winding 
there!” whispered Mary. ‘‘ Mr. Bitemaly, if 
you'll go pick up the end in the brook, I’ll knit 
you @ purse this very evening! And Mr. Bi- 
temsly, you said you wanted this rose. You 
may have it if you'll stoop down, as you go to 
the brook, and see what’s in the plates—I can’t 
imagine.” 

Bitemsly sprung up obediently. 

“She’s trying a project,” said Mary, almost 
dead, as she declared, with laughter, “to see 
who'll marry her—the little toad! , isn’t it 
fun ?” 

As for Bitemsly, stooping down to view the 
contents of the plates, the lantern light suddenly 
gleamed on his face, appearing out of the dark- 
ness, and gave it a ghostly effect. But poor 
Isabel! Although she had been hoping for 
somebody’s appearance, this was too much, and 
with open eyes and open month, uplifted hands 
and hair like “quills upon the fretful porca- 
pine,” she stood stone still. Running along, 
Bitemsly seized the other end of the fabulous 
purse silk, and as soon as Miss Archer felt the 
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pull upon it, she left all, and with a series of 
voluminous shrieks, turned about, and scamper- 
ed home as fast as her long legs could carry her. 
“O, wont I shake her!” said Mary ; but I never 
heard that she did. 

Bitemsly went into the city, as we thought, 
the next morning, and I took Mary out in the 
skiff for a jaunt on the little island in the pond ; 
she to procure some specimens of wild flowers, 
and I for the pleasure of giving her pleasure. 
‘What was our surprise, then, to behold Mr. 
Bitemsly sitting in a lovelorn attitude on the 
bank and tearing the little willow stems. 

“He looks as if he had better wear the willow 
than tear it,” whispered Mary. 

But Bitemsly’s face grew radiant as he beheld her, 
and immediately he left his employment. Wan- 
dering with them over the island, I at last threw 
myself on the sward beneath a bowery thicket, 
while Mary strayed round at no great distance, 
followed assiduously by Bitemsly. They soon 
were beyond hearing; but after a time, evidently 
unconscious that they had retamed to the same 
spot, I heard their voices approaching the place 
where I, without intending it, was quite hidden. 

“Ah, Miss Mary,” said Bitemsly, “I mast 
tell you how perfectly charming you are!” 

“ Well,” said Mary, laying a gentian root on 
one side, “tell away, how perfectly charming 
am I!” 

This was rather a damper, but after a while 
the swain began again : 

“T cannot repress my emotions. You must 
allow me to beg you to listen.” 

“Ym all attention,” said Mary. “Hand me 
that little trowel first, if you please. There— 
now!” 

“ Thesight of you,” said he, making another 
vain attempt, “ fills me with the warmest admi- 
ration.” 

“I wonder where Joe is!” 

“Fills me,” reiterated Bitemsly, “with the 
warmest admiration. J—” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” interrapted my pretty 
cousin. “There never was a woman yet wha 
didn’t like to be admired, though some are ridic- 
ulous enough to be particular who the admirer is.”” 

Bitemsly took this as e1 

“You are glad of it!” he ejaculated. “oO, 
Miss Mary, you have made me the happiest of 
men! I love—” 

Here I thought Mr. Bitemsly was going a 
little too far, and announcing my vicinity by a 
yawn and a tumultuous fit of coughing, I ap- 
peared before Bitemsly could declare whom he 
loved. 

“Fly in your throat, Cousin Joe!” asked 
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Mary, whose face was fast losing the surprise 
called forth by Bitemsly’s remarks. 

“Not at all,” I replied ; “one on your hook, 
though.” 

“T’m not angling,” said Mary. 

“No, but angle-worming,” I returned, as she 
untwisted one of those delightful creatures from 
her fingers. 

“Tm sure,” retorted Mary, pouting, “I have 
not hung out any bait!” 

“No. You've canght your fish,” I laughed ; 
for Bitemsly was tumbling down the bank to 
unloose the boat. Li 

“Don’t let him say anything more, Joe,” 
pleaded Mary. And acting upon this hint, I 
contrived to allow Bitemsly no corner for a sen- 
tence till we reached home, where he found a 
letter, announcing that a valuable tract of land 
in Michigan was about to find a sheriff's sale, 
owing to the fact that his agent had abseconded 
without seeing fit to pay the taxes, and his own 
presence was needed in that quarter. Thereupon 
bidding Mary an overwhelming farewell, with a 
smile of ineffable pity that she must endure the 
loss of his company, Bitemsly, who had been 
made—Heaven alone knew how—* the happiest 
of men,” departed. 

. Now I had never fallen in love with Mary 
myself, that I knew of, and so when I found 
another man who had made himself s0 foolish, I 
at first wondered, and then thought, what if 
Mary had accepted him, how I should like that. 
It is unnecessary to state the process by which I 
arrived at the conclusion that I shouldn’s like it 
at all, and that—that—it would be pleasant to 
have Mary always here ; but it never occurred to 
me to ask her about it. By-and-by—it was dusk 
now—the subject of my thoughts appeared on 
the grassy terrace above, and then danced down 
the garden, and taking my arm, she gently drew 
the cigar from my fingers and threw it away. 

“Well, Mary,” said I, “is my pretty cousin 
to be merged into Mrs. ——” 

“Nonsense!” she cried. ‘But what shall I 
do? The wretch has gone away thinking I’ve 
accepted him, and I never had such an idea!” 

“I don’t see myself what—unlees you unde- 
ceive him !’’ 

“And how shall I do that?” 

“Well—really—” 

“IT don’t see how,” said Mary, “ unless—” 
and dropping my arm, she turned round and 
confronted me, “‘ unlese—I marry you, Joe!” 

“Will you, Mary, will you?” uttered I, bat 
my cousin’s boldness was all gone in an instant; 
and as for the rest—find out, reader, if you 
can. 
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“ Aunt Jane,” said I, when I went in, “how 
should you fancy to keep Mary always here after 
three weeks from this day?” 

“Ah?!” said my aunt. “Why, really—you 
don’t—it can’t—Mary * I—marry her, Joseph ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Marry her in three weeks ¢” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Mary, is he in earnest?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why, to be sure you don’t need anything 
particular, the way most girls do, in the way of 
new clothing, a—what do yon call it !—trous- 
sean. You've got enough; so you don’t want 
six months to sew yourself to death in. But, 
heavens and earth! how can things.be got ready 
in three weeks ?” 

“It will be nice and quiet, auntie,” said Mary. 
“Only the minister and a half dozen friends.” 

“Well, my dears,” said my aunt, who could 
not be gotten to give her consent outright to 
what was none of her business, “suit yourselves 
and you'll suit me. If you’ve no objections, 
I’m sure I needn’s have any.” 

As I am not writing “ Letters to a young man 
on the art of courtship,” I shall not detail the 
proceedings of those three weeks. But at last 
the eventful sunshiny morning dawned. The 
company, who exceeded the original half dozen 
by some fifty or so, were in the drawing-room ; 
the minister had arrived, and I was taking a 
settler in the way of a cigar, when a light foot 
ran up the stairease, and Bitemsly, in fall toilet 
(in which, by the way, he had always taken 
pains to present himself to Mary), entered my 
sanctum. 

“How d’ye do?” said he, in a delighted way. 
“How’s Mary? Couldn’t see her anywhere 
when I came in. What in the deuce is all that 
row in the parlor for ?” 

“0, some of my good aunt’s works,” said I. 
“Come, I guess we'll, go down ;” for I saw my 
aunt beckoning me. “ Mary’ll be along in a 
minute.” And we sauntered down together. 

As we opened one of the drawing-room doors, 
my aunt and Mary entered at the opposite one. 
Bitemsly started terribly. Mary was all covered 
up with lace, and her head was converted into 
an apparent basket of white morning glories, 
whieh looked decidedly as ff they ought to wilt 
at this hour of day—but couldn’t, being made 
of white satin. My aunt hovered like a little 
gray boat on Mary’s Niagara.ceque flow of dra- 
pery behind her, although the fashion had con- 
siderably collapsed ; but if ever any man was 
brate enough to criticise his bride’s appearance, 
yet him be hung, as I was; for meeting Mary 
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half way, I slipped my head into the noose, and 
was incontinently swung off, 

Bitemsly, astonished, aghast, shivering and 
silently raging, had fallen, back, but was now 
pushed forward by the crowd behind, who rushed 
up to pour ont their stale congratulations, Ap- 
parently without knowing what he did, he dived 
at my hand and brought it up. “I—I—I—” 
said he; but I finished the sentence for him, by 
adding—“ had better seek health and solitude in 
the wilds of Scatuakyskilleat !” 

I noticed, shortly after my marriage, that Isa- 
bel had disappeared. She was sent to school, 
as Mrs. Archer told my aunt; and when, three 
years after, a wedding card, said to belong to 
one Bitemsly, was read, there was neatly en- 
graved in one corner thereof, “Miss Isabel 
Archer.” 

Mrs. Bitemsly, who looks, as my wife declares, 
half the time pinched to death, and the other half 
frightened to death, declares that to the day of 
her death, she shall believe in projects tried on 
8 midsummer night—I don’t know whether she 
wishes she hadn’t tried it or not. 





THUMBS BEFORE KNIVES. 

There was one, a girl of some eighteen years 
of age, who t have sat for a Hebe; she 
came to the river-side, bearing on her head a 
species’ of Sab, sel 981/che wanker women. 

rittany use for kneeling in while they wash. 
She stopped close to me and put her tub down, 
which was filled with enormous slices of black 
bread fianked by huge lumps of butter. She 
then sat on one of the stepping stones, within a 
few of me. Thus far her motions were 
graceful ; but alas! how small a thing destroys 
sentiment! Seizing one of the black wedges in 
her delicate white hand (blanched by washing), 
she plastered one side with butter, using her 
right thumb for the operation, and handed it to 
one of her companions. In this manner she 
dealt with all the slices, distributing them to the 
women around her, who seemed to relish thom 
not the less for the absence of a knife.— Weld’s 
Vacation in Brittany. 





A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 

The nurse of a Parisian lady fell ill, recently, 
and her mistress gave orders for a physician to 
be sent for. 

“But, madame, they are so dear!” remon- 
strated the woman. 

“No matter, my poor girl,” replied the lady, 
“my own ician must see at once.” 

“Then aps madame ibes for a doc- 
tor as we do?” 

“Subscribe! What do you mean?” asked 
ae Why madame, home,” exclaim: 

be jj , You see at home,” exclaim- 
ed the girl, wwe pay twelve franca a year for the 
whole family; and one year there was a great 
deal of sickness in our house, and I assure you, 
madame, I hed a bad typhoid fever for nothing!” 
Saterday Courier. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD! 





BY GULA MEREDITH. 





‘Though dark be the tempests that over us roll, 
‘Thongh friends may forsake and may leave us forlorn, 
Let this be our motto, ’twill strengthen the soul, 
‘Though shateered our shields, and our baapers be torn. 


Let the proud world deride us, and think what they msy, 
Let the powers of darkness against us combine; 

Yor help in temptation to God we will pray, 
And move “ onward and upward, and true to the line.” 


"Tis the watch-cry of faith, and we'll bravely go on 
In the course we have marked, for the goal is divine; 
And when dangers are over and victory won, 
Bing “ onward snd wpward, and true to the Hine.” 


In the “ battle of life” it has borne us along; 
In the “ valley of death,” when our spirits decline, 
‘We'll treasure it still, and well sing the good song, 
Of “onward and upward, and true to the line.” 
orn + —_—_—_- 
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BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





Ir was nearing the sunset of a beantiful day, ° 
early in the opening summer. The orchard 
trees were loaded with fragrance. Their white 
and pink blossoms grew in thick snowy clusters, 
and whitened with their falling petals, as with © 
the stainless harvest of the bygone winter, all 
the emerald tarf below. Except where, near the 
foot of the old orchard, away from the trees, 
wound a narrow foot-path, crossing the hillside. 

Is was up this path, long and long ago, in the 
years that are far gone, that a pale, thonghtful- 
looking, dark-haired boy walked slowly, in the 
closing day. He was slight and tall for his 
years, which could not have been more than 
eighteen; but there was nothing of the awkward- 
ness of boyhood in the graceful mould, and free 
though quiet motion of the slender form. Al- 
ready, in that young countenance, the traits of 
manhood were visible. The shadowing forth 
ofa high and earnest soul, early mataring for its 
fatare labor, was there. Thesoul of one already 
learning the lesson of life; that lesson, so sweet 
yet so bitter; the lesson that we must all learn, 
whether it is pleasant or painful ; that must be 
learned perfectly, and only finishes at the grave. 
It was just opening to him. 

Riehard Everton was thinking of it to-night ; 
thinking that so far it hed been very pleasant 
and peacefal to him. That he had reason to be 
grateful that it was so; and was looking forward 
with calm faith to the future. He could not see 
—he only trusted. It was with a meditative 
brow, that leaving the shady path he was pursu- 
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ing, he crossed the foot of the old orchard, and 
entered the field beyond, that lay broad and 
clear in the sunset light, with only the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the distant trees, intersecting the 
golden bars of the evening sunshine, that grew 
softer and paler every moment. A soft breeze, 
springing up, sighed gently around him, and 
lightly rastled through the deep grass. It bore 
faintly to his ear the sound of distant voices—the 
approaching tramp of horses’ hoofs. 

Light and musical laughter rippled along the 
evening air; and lightly leaping the low wall 
separating the field from the road that bounded 
it, he observed a party of three persons drawing 
near, on horseback. The party consisted of a 
gentleman, handsome, dark and haughty-looking, 
and who bore himself gracefally and well; and 
two young ladies, who, though of various styles 
of beauty, yet bore to cach other a certain resem- 
blance which showed them to be related. For 
Madaline and Lucy Everton weresisters. Mad- 
aline, the older, must have been nearly eighteen ; 
fair in complexion, with large, deep blue eyes, 
and abundant golden hair; and a countenance 
#0 perfectly beautifal, so sweet and charming, 
that one must be fascinated by its loveliness, des- 
pite himself. 

Lacy seemed some twelve or eighteen months 
younger, and she, too, was fair, with the same 
large, deep-blue eyes, the same abundant golden 
hair; but the expression of those eyes was differ- 
eat—it was graver+-softer—more thoughtful ; 
im its pensive softness, her countenance was 
even more lovely than that of Madaline. ~ 

Richard Everton’s color slightly rose, as he 
beheld this party ; buthis glance passed the other 
two, to rest on Madaline. He proceeded more 
slowly ; they, drawing nearer, recognized hitn, 
and Madaline, reining up her horse, held out her 
haad to him, with a lovely smile, saying in her 
gentlest voice, ‘Good evening, cousin !” 

A happy look beamed in his fine, hazel eyes, 
as he received with a timid pressure the beauti- 
fal hand so freely given him ; and the soft color, 
that rose for a moment fluttering to her cheek, 
filled him with an emotion inexpressible. 

Lacy sat silent till he turned to her. There 
was no flush of feeling in her cheek, as he bent 
over her hand ; as she, too, bade him good even- 
ing. But her soft eyes grew gentler still; and 
their serious smile of welcome dawned with a 
tender beauty, and died Hingeringly away again, 
unseen beneath the drooping lashes. 

The gentleman merely bowed, with a half- 
haughty inclination, to Richard, and remained 
silent. Madaline, only, exchanged a few words 
with the young man, before riding on. 
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“ Your father, I trust, is well this evening ?” 
he said. 

“He is unusually well, I thank you, Richard,” 
she answered ; then sdded in a low tone, as mu- 
sical and winming as it was sad: “O, how I wish, 
cousin, you would come up sometime and see 
him! I am sure—I am very sure, he would wel- 
come you. Indeed, I think—I am afraid—you 
judge him wrongly. I know he could not but 
learn to—to like you.” 

Her white little hand, as she murmured these 
words, was laid entreatingly upon his, that rest- 
ed upon her horee’s neck. ‘Phe blood wavered in 
the young man’s brow, with the emotion pervad- 
ing his breast, at the seemingly unconscious ten- 
derness of that voice and touch. How sweet 
they both were to hiny! But he shook his head. 

“Nay, Madaline, I fear it is impossible for 
me to win your father’s affection. Nay—do not 
look so sad, dear cousin! One day, perhaps, he 
and I may know each other better than we ever 
have yet. I must wait patiently tillthen. But,” 
glancing towards Madaline’s companion, “I fear 
Idetain you, cousin. Let me say good-by.” 

“Good-by then, Richard.” 

She allowed her hand to rest in his an instant, 
even softly returned its pressure ; and then, with 
another of her rare, sweet smiles, turned away. 
Lucy saw his eyes lingering on her sister’s face, 
with anutterable tenderness of expression. When 
he turned to her, there was an mnconscious cloud 
of treuble on her sweet face, It was with an ac- 
cent of sadness in her kind voice, that she bade 
him adieu, and then, with downcast eyes, rode on. 

“That was our young divine, I believe—was it 
not, Miss Everton #” asked Madaline’s cavalier, 
as the party proceeded. ‘For really, I am not 
certain, although I think I have hed the honor 
of being introdaced to him.” He spoke in a 
light tone, and a faint glow dawned in Lacy’s 
fair cheek. 

“That, Mr. Cameron,” she answered, quietly, 
without waiting for Madaline to speak, “ was 
our cousin, Richard Everton.” 

The gentleman slightly bit his lip, and colored 
at the rebuke. Madeline, too, seemed some- 
what confused, but covered Lacy’s grave an- 
swer with some gay rejoinder; and so they rode 
on; but Lucy spoke no more on the way 
homeward. 

She knew that her cousin Richard loved Mad- 
aline; it needed nothing more than her own wo- 
man’s heart to tell her that. And she knew that 
Moadaline, pleased with the knowledge of her 
power over his affections, delighted to feed her 
own vanity by encouraging them—by coquetting 
with and deceiving him. For it amoanted only 
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to that—all the notice Madaline Everton bestow- 
ed on her cousin Richard. He was only a poor 
student—he was only to be a country clergyman. 
It was presumption in him to look. spon her with 
the regard that every glance and tone of his be- 
trayed. But his boyish love flattered her, never- 
theless ; and so, herself half bewildered by her 
gratified vanity, she led him en, knowing all the 
time that it was only to make him miscrable at 
last. 

She did not eall it wicked, or creel, or even 
wrong, thus toencouragehim. Ifthere wereever 
times when her conscience told her that it was 
so, she turned away from the accusing voice, and 
hashed it, saying to herself: “I know he never 
can hope to marry me. He must know it him- 
self. For my father looks coldly on him. He 
does not like him, and never would permit me to 
marry him. Richard must know this, but he 
cannot help caring for me still; and would it not 
be more cruel in me then, to treat him with in- 
difference? to deny him even the brief happiness 
I can give him, by allowing him to believe his 
affections returned ?” 

With such sophistry as this she glossed over 
her own selfishness. It was true that Sir James 
Everton did not look with favor apon his young 
nephew. For Richard Everton’s father had 
won for his bride the first love of his elder broth- 
er; and the baronet, embittered sgainst him on 
thet aceount, had treated him and his family 
thenceforth as. strangers. Richard’s father and 
mother were dead; but the ‘hard feelings Sir 
James had entertained towards them, were ex- 
tended even to their child, after theirdesth. He 
seldom saw Richard, and only favored him with 
a brief and constrained sign of recognition, when 
he did so. But this was no excuse for Mada- 
line’s indulgence in the spirit of coqnetry nataral 
toher. Lucey felt it. But she had never, by 
word or sign, touched upon the subject of her sis- 
ter’s conduct, in any of their conversations. She 
avoided—she shrank from it. Only, when she 


beheld Madaline thus coquetting with him, a‘ 


deep pain was in her heart, and she said to her- 
self: ‘‘O, if Madaline only knew what such 
love as Richard’s is worth !”” 


“Lacy?” 


“Well, father ?”” 

“Where is your sister Madalino this evening ? 
I have not seen her for the Inst hour.” 

“She is walking with Mr. Cameron in the 
grounds, I think, gir. She went out with him 4 
litle while since.” 

Lucy had suspeaded her sewing, for a moment, 
as she answored her father’s questions, and 
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regarded him qnestioningly ; for there wae an 
anusnal cloud on his brow this evening. He 
paced the room slowly to and fro, with folded 
arms, his eyes dowacast with an expression of 
serious—almost stern thought. 

“Lucy,” he said, again, presently, ‘‘ Madaline 
sees her cousin Richard, occasionally, I believe 1” 

“Yes, father,” Lacy answered, in a subdued 
voice. The question agitated less than surprised 
her; for it was the first time, almost, that she 
had ever heard her fasher speak Richard Everton’s 
name. 

“They mast have met frequently, I think t”’ 
was her father’s next question. 

“Yes, father.” And her voice slightly treen- 
bled. ‘“ Madaline rides ont agreat deal, and the 
toed, you know, winds directly past his house. 
And we have seen him very often at Dr. West's.” 

He wassilenta moment. Then he said, briefly = 
“80 [had concluded. I happened to see them im 
conversation, this morning, and observed them 
both. ‘hey did not see me. Lucy,” and he 
paused before her, with a sudden decision of men- 
ner, “Lacy, tell me truly, do you know any- 
thing of the sentiments with which they regard 
each other?” ‘ 

She hesitated and trembled. 

“TI think that—Richard—likes Madaline, 
father,” she said, at last. 

“ Ay, likes.” 

It was all be said—those two words. Bat 
they were uttered with a stern significance, thes 
showed how well he comprehended the thought 
which she failed to express freely. 

“Well, Lucy—and she—Madaline—the type 
efher sex? She ‘ likes’ him also?” 

The young girl was silent. 

“Lucy—tell me,” and he spoke with grave 
command, “ you must know something of this : 
do you not think your sister is decciving him— 
Richard Everton, my nephew? Do you not see 
that she is coqnetting with him—amusing her- 
self at his expense—making a temporary play- 
thing of the boyish heart that he has placed in 
her merciless keeping 1” 

“ Yes, father.” 

She could but just whisper the words. She 
bent over her work to hide the slow, large tears 
that filled and blinded her blue eyes. 

“T thought so. You may wonder I see so far, 
Lucy, but I have not been quite oblivious of all 
that has been going on around me. No! Good 
cause have I to watch in scenes like these, where 
my own child is concemmed! She would deceive 
him—I eee it |—as one equally beantifal once de- 
ceived me.” 

He paused abruptly. The table om which hie 
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hand rested, shook bencath its pressure. He 
was strongly agitated; a single moment, and he 
rallied. 


“Thave never been kind to Richard, Lucy,” 
he said. “TI regret it now. Nex¢to you and 
your sister, he is my nearest of kin. He is not 
to blame for the deeds of his parent, But even 
were he my enemy, I wou'd not see him made 
miserable as I have been, and by a child of mine. 
Iam going to examine this matter, Lucy.” 

He stood there in stern and silent meditation a 
moment longer, and then, without speaking a 
word, went out. Before the sun had sunk in the 
horizon, he came back, but not alone; one was 
with him, in whom it was easy to recognize the 
boy-student we met something more than three 
years ago. In these three years, Richard hed 
finished his theological studies, and already he 
was ordained for the ministry. And still, through 
all his labors, he never eeased to love Madaline 
Everton. Mr. Cameron had been absent from 
England all this time, and had but just returned. 
‘That night, Sir James Everton went to repair the 
error of years. No little astonishment it created 
to see him come back to Everton Hall, accom- 
panied by his long-estranged nephew. His un- 
cle had sought him out, and asked his forgiveness 

‘for the neglect of past years. He bad asked 
frankly and as frankly received an assurance of 
the good-will of his nephew. It was as a token 
of their reconciliation, that Richard entered to- 
night, his uncle’s house, by bis uncle’s side. He 
could scarcely credit the words his uncle uttered. 
For Sir James Everton had made Richard con- 
fess his love for Madaline ; and while the young 
man had sat silent, awaiting a harsh reprimand 
for his presumption, his uncle, with a voice 
strangely unsteady, had said : 

“Then, Richard, if you love her, and believe 
your love retarned, go and seek Madaline ont. 
Learn what her feelings truly are. If she recip- 
rocates your attachment you shall have her.” 

“Sir,” uttered Richard, tremblingly, “ sir, you 
will then permit her to wed a poor man like 
myself?” 

“ Richard,” answered his uncle, excitedly, “if 
you had nota penny I would give her to you 
with freedom. For she has led you to believe 
that she is not indifferent to you.” . 

“ Yee—she has—she has!” uttered Richard, 
with impetuous earnestness, 

“Yet, Richard,” and the old man was pale 
with emotion, “let me warn—though it is with 
the deepest pain that I utter it—I would have 
you prepare yourself for disappointment. She 
may have been deceiving you.” 


“Deceiving me!” Richard’s countenance 
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grew colorless as marble. “No, no, anything 
but that!” 

“ Come and see, then, Richard. Satisfy your- 
self Learn her sentiments towards you from 
her own lips. Then, if she loves, and is thus 
worthy of you, my blessing shall be upon your 
union. Bat if not, _—? 

He did not finish, and they went forth ia si- 
lence. But on their way, he said, in a voice of 
emotion, “ Richard, I dread the coming hour, for 
it may be like one that has brought to me the 
greatest suffering my life ever knew. Too strong: 
ly does Madaline remind me of one who onog 
played me false. It would be a bitter thing, to 
feel that a child of mine should cause another the 
unhappiness she brought to me.” 

Looking from her own little casement, Lacy 
Everton had seen him coming towards the hall, 
and with mingled happiness and sorrow, went 
down to welcome her cousin to her father’s honse. 
She knew what he had come for, and how hope- 
less was his errand. 

It was with complete astonishment that Mad- 
aline beheld Richard, and learned that hence- 
forth her father welcomed him for all time, to 
his heart and his home. Greater, still her agita- 
tion and confusion, when, sanctioned by her fath- 
er’s approval, Richard asked her, trembling be- 
tween hope and fear, to be his wife. 

But the trial had come, and must be passed. 
So, while he waited, with a brow pale with sus- 
pense, to learn his fate, she answered, calmly : 

“T am very sorry, Richard, if you have mis- 
understood me. I am betrothed to another. Mr. 
Cameron is to-night to seek my father’s consent 
to our anion.” 

“« Madaline, Madaline,” he uttered, “can this 
indeed be so? , if looks and tones are not to 
be trusted, how wofally have I deceived myself!” 

“You are right, Richard,” she answered, 
hanghtily. “‘ You have deceived yourself. I do 
not know what right you have to believe thas F 
could ever marry a poor country clergyman.” 

Feeling that she was guilty of meanness to- 
wards her cousin, her anger rose, and displayed 
itself against him for forcing the consciousness 
upon her. In a hasty moment her incensed feel- 
ings found vent in this unworthy language. 

For one moment the blood rushed painfully to 
his brow, then receded. He rose. 

“ Madaline,” he said, “I have been presump- 
tuous. I should have known better than to offer 
you my poor fortunes. But it was more—it was 
a true heart’s love that I bronght you. It has 
returned to me now. Forget, Madaline, as ¥ 
shall do, that it ever existed.” 
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“OQ, Madaline, Madaline ! how could you be so 
cruel to Richard?” 

The cheek of Madaline flushed angrily, as 
Lucy’s sorrowful voice uttered its gentle rebuke. 

“Cruel, Lucy? Ido not understand you. I 
do not see any cruelty in refusing a man whom I 
do not care for in the slightest degree.” 

“ But you made him believe you liked him— 
you know it, Madaline. You know how he hung 
on every look and word of yours. You knewit, 
Madaline, and it was cruel to lead him on to the 
very last and then cast aside the heart he offered 
you.” 

“Tt was his own fault. He should not have 
presumed as he did. And now let us leave this 
subject. Jt is one I do not choose to discuss 
farther.” 

So Madaline Everton married Mr. Cameron, 
and left Everton Hall fora new home. Bat it 
was with many a pang of conscience that she 
prepared for all this. Her father never smiled 
on her after her heartless rejection of Richard. 
His demeanor, cold, constrained and severe, pun- 
ished her for her unworthy conduct, in its change 
from his former free and affectionate manner. 
But so it continued to the last moment of her 
departure; and she went away with her husband, 
knowing that she had lost her father’s respect, 
and feeling and seeing that Richard, seeing her 
in her true light, that of a heartless coquette, 
had completely thrown off the thraldom in which 
her charms had held him. She felt that he, in 
his noble, lofty manhood, looked with compas- 
sion on the littleness of her nature; not despis- 
ing her, because he was too gentle—too truly 
good to despise a living creature—but pitying 
her sincerely, and loving her no longer. For he 
saw hor now as she was. 

Lucy and her father lived alone at Everton, 
now, and the place was very quiet. Madaline’s 
departure from it had necessarily made it so; 
while the memory of her falsity and unworthi- 
ness combined to cast a shadow over the hearts 
of those she had left. 

“Richard,” said Sir James one day, “we are 
lonely at Everton. Iam growing an old man 
now. Will you come and dwell there with mo? 
You have no ties to keep you away.” 

‘The gentle friendliness always marking Sir 
James’s manner towards his nephew since their 
reconciliation, had won Richard’s heart. He 
had grown to respect first, then to love his uncle. 
No sad remembrance of Madaline intruded now 
to render painful to him the thought of dwelling 
in the house so thronged with associations con- 
nected with her. He knew that his uncle needed 
his society. He experienced some pleasure in 
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being so mear him and Lucy; and he went away 
from his own quiet home to theirs. They were 
all happier for his coming. The old mansion 
seemed to grow pleasanter than it ever had been, 
after he came. The long, bright summer days 
grew brighter, though they fled more swiftly in 
the sunshine of Richard’s presence. 

They were beautiful Sabbaths, too, when lean- 
ing on her father’s arm, with Richard on the 
other side, Lucy walked to the litle village 
church ; and then, within its gray old walls, they 
listened to his voice from the sacred desk, and 
gathered his gentle teachings up in their hearts. 

They were pleasant Sabbaths to Sir James. 
He learned the full worth of Richard, both from 
his precepts and his daily life. He saw him be- 
loved and reverenced by his parishioners, and he 
himself grew to honor no less than love him. 

And who shall ssy how gentle Lucy Everton 
revered her noble cousin? Ever near him, sbe 
saw more fully and clearly, day by day, the 
value of that which her sister had so wilfully cast 
aside. She looked up to Richard with quiet, ear 
nest, silent affection—a blending of love, respect 
and reverence, such as her gentle and thoughtfal 
nature must feel for that which was beaatifal 
and noble and good. . 

“OQ, Madaline, Madaline!” she murmured - 
mentally, sometimes, “‘ why did you reject him? 
How happy, how enviable would have been yoar 
destiny, as the bride of Richard.” 

But all things were as they should have been. 
Far away from Everton Hall, in all the bustle 
and whirl of the gay metropolis, Madaline was 
leading such a life of splendor and of worldly 
triumph as was best suited to her nature; and 
Richard Everton, hearing of her brilliant exist- 
ence there, realized the wisdom of that Provi- 
dence by which all things are rightly ordered, 
and gave no sigh or regret to the hour when his 
path was so ruthlessly turned aside from that of 
his vain and beautiful cousin. 

Quietly and happily a few brief years glided 
away; and then Sir James Everton was gath- 
ered to his fathers. He died a peacefal death, 
blessing Richard and his children in his last fleet- 
ing moments; conversing seriously and affec- 
tionately with Madaline, who, forgetting her 
vanity and her heartlessness, mourned with the 
keenest distress for his approaching loss, and be- 
queathing the weeping Lucy to Richard’s care. 

Richard went away after his uncle’s death, en 
a journey ; and Lucy, in her mourning solitude, 
dwelt alone at Everton; for she would not go to 
her sister’s splendid home in those sorrowfal 
days. She preferred retirement, more suited to 
grief. Everton was Richard’s now, and all that 
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belonged to.it. The title of his unele, with the 
bulk of his property, was bequeathed to him. 
Lucy’s property consiited of one or two estates 
which came to her from her mother. She only 
remained at Everton now, till her cousin should 
return. Then she was going away. She told 
him so, on the wild November evening when 
they sat together in the old drawing-room by the 
fire, after he came back. 

“Going, Lucy ?” he echoed, gently ; “‘ no, no. 
Everton is your home.” 

She shook her head, sadly, without speaking. 
Richard regarded her tenderly for a moment, then 
laid his hand on hers. 

“Lucy, Everton would miss you a great deal ; 
do you not think it would ?” 

Still she did not speak ; but the tears filled 
her eyes. 

“Yes, Everton would miss you much; but J 
should miss you more,” he said, in a tone of 
sweet and serious affection, “Lucy, I should 
Dot be at rest, if you were not here. It is very, 
very sweet to have you near me. Lucy, you 
will not go away from home—from me? I 
would have you stay, dear one, as the mistress 
of Everton still; as Richard Everton’s wife. 
Will you wed him, my beloved cousin?” 

“Itwas a moment for Lucy Everton too sweet to 
be real. “ Richard's wife.” But it was trae; 
and now the tears were happy ones that fell from 
Lucy’s eyes, as Richard drew her to his breast. 





HOW TO SEE A BROTHER. 

The following anecdote is told of Prince Os- 
car of Sweden: When a boy, he was one day 
roaming over his‘ father’s palace in quest of his 
brother, who was lately appointed Viceroy of 
Norway. Not finding him, he asked a chamber- 
lain he happened to meet, where he was. 

“His royal highness,” answered the officer, 
“is now under arrest ?” 

“For what?” 

“ For having in a passion broken the mate to 
the porcelain vase you see on the mantel-piece.” 

“ Well, I would like to see him.” 

“Impossible,” was the answer; ‘his majesty, 
your father, has given me orders to the contrary.” 

Whereupon young Oscar, walking up to the 
mantel-piece, snatched the costly Sore, saying 
as he did s0: 

“Now, sir, you will please have me arrested, 
and mind yon see to it that they put me in the 
same room with my brother.—Albion. 





A modern writer says: “I never give a man 
credit for having the power of doing what he 
never does. Plausibility is very imposing, no 
doubt ; but when I see one of whom people say, 
‘He has talent, he has genius, if he would use 
them right,’ I think it is a sham, and not the 
real, thing : Rags sound talent and true genius 

lan’t go with a laggard spirit—they are like a 
spar in the heel to Keep a man advancing.” 








‘Dear Nell was bright and falr to see, 
‘Asa balmy orient day; 
And we vowed to each other a constancy 
‘That never should dwindle away. 
But I sighed and smiled; when she swore by the gods, 
‘That her love was forever and aye. 
Sing heigho! Now loud the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 


‘Her eye was of night—ber cheek of warm day, 
And her lips were an endless feast. 
Her step cheered the shore where we walked, as the morn 
Cheers hilltop and lee in the east. 
And we leaned o’er the lake, and could see but ourselves 
And heeven just beyond,—end were blest. 
Bing heigho! How loud the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 


‘To trust a woman and be deceived 

Is more foolish than children’s play! 

Nell had sworn by the gods to her love; I believed, 
And went dreamy and glad on my way. 

My vows of love are each moment fulfilled, 

And hers—I will not say! 
But heigho! How load the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream how still! 

+ are 


THE WRECKER BOY: 
—or,— 
THE FIGHT ON THE BEACH. 





BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 


By the sea-side, on a high cliff which formed 
part of a long reach of rocky coast, stood Maa- 
rioe—a lad of some fourteen or fifteen years. 
He was a stout, handsome youth, with more 
thought and manliness in his bearing than is 
common to that age. Lis dark eyes scanned the 
waste of rolling waters with a calm, steady, mel- 
ancholy gaze, as leaning upom an oar, a net 
which he had been repairing, at his feet, he 
awaited the approach of a boat which was 
rounding a headland some three miles distant. 
He was attired in a fisherman’s garb, and as the 
ribbon from his tarpaulin hat and the red searf 
about his half exposed throat fluttered in the 
breeze, he stood a picture of humble and un- 
conscious grace, such as an artist’s eye would 
have delighted to dwell upon. 

Behind him, at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, stood a number of rude fishermen’s 
huts some hundred rode apart, and before the 
doors of some of them the fishers, or rather 
wreckers—for such they were—were busily en- 
gaged in repairing their fishing tackle and other- 
wise providing for the equipment of their boats. 

“Ronald is coming,” said one of them, “for 
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see! Maurice is making the sign to us. Rely 
upon it, he sees a storm in the wind’s eye as 
well as we do. Heaven send us a good wreck 
this time! The last was all work and worry, 
and little profit.” 

“The devil send you a wreck, you mean!” at 
this moment interposed a rude, weather-beaten, 
hard-visaged woman, who was standing in the 
door-way of one of the cottages, and had been 
watching Maurice with interest long before he 
made the sign. “ You don’t flatter yourself that 
Heaven has anything to do with your murder- 
img and robbing the poor, helpless castaways, 
whom the less cruel sea surrenders to your 
clutches, do yout” 

“ How now, old woman !” retamed the wreck- 
er who had spoken; “what has stirred you up 
this morning? Yon must have got out of the 
wrong side of the bed—eh* How should we 
live except by knocking the brains out of those 
who were half-dead already, as they were washed 
ashore? Our lives are as good as theirs, and 
we're not going to starve. If they don’t want 
to be killed, they mustn’t come ashore, and cheat 
the sea of its due. Let ’em drown! What we 
get, we'll have.” 

“You'll have a rope round your neck one of 
these days, and I shall live to see it,” retorted 
the woman. “TI only hope poor Mearice may 
never learn to do as yon have done.” 

“O, let Maurice alone,” said one of the 
wreckers ; “he'll be the very prince of wreckers 
yet, if you don’t make a weak fool of him with 
your nonsense. He’s nigh as strong as a man 
already, and there’s not a better hand among us 
with a boat. He pulled me from the undertow, 
the last stormy night we had, when I thought 
nothing conld save me. And nobody else 
would have risked it but him. Perhaps it may 
bein my way to do Aim a service, some day. If 
80, I'll do it at any sacrifice, as sare’s my name's 
Bob Hammer.” 

“And as sure’s my name’s Joe Darby,” said 
the one who had first spoken, “if Ronald don’t 
do better by me than he has done the lest three 
or four times, in sharing, I'll take what: propor- 
tion I earn, come whatmay! I wont be fooled 
any longer with his eaptaincy and his equal di- 
visions—not I!” Aad be took a ‘huge chew of 
tobacco to fortify and give emphasis to his res- 
otation. 

“ Hea, ha!” laughed the woman. 

“Don’t langh at met” fiercely exchaimed 
Darby. 

- “Ha, ha!” repeated she; “you will, if you 
can, Joe Darby—not without. Both my hus- 
band Ronald and yon are brutes, sure enough ; 
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but as he is the bigger brute, he'll have his own 
way, I reckon.” And without another word, 
she went into the hut—Darby still muttering to 
himself. 

“Here comes the captain, with Maurice,” said 
Hammer, as the twain were seen leaving the 
cliffs edge. “It’s blowing a stiff breeze al- 
ready, and those clouds tell us there’ll be work 
to-night.” 

At the appearance of Ronald Marksley, seren 
or eight men from the various huts of the group 
were seen hastening towards his house, where, on 
their arrival, a conference was had regarding his 
disposal of the common stock of plunder, the 
tidings from the neighboring town, preparations 
for the storm, torches, etc.; etc.; and after an 
hour’s talk, they separated—the breeze, mean- 
while, having increased into a strong gale and 
the rain pouring in torrents. 

“Why do you act so mysteriously, mother 
asked Maurice of Dame Marksley later in the 
day, as she beckoned him, with significant 
looks, from the apartment where her husband 
lay asleep, stretched upon the floor. ‘ What is 
it you would say to me t” 

“‘Maurice, my boy, long I have wished to dis- 
close to you an important secret, but fear of him, 
and the thought that it might do no good, pre- 
vented me. But he treats me like a slave, and 
Iso wish that you may not follow in the bloody 
track of these dreadful men, that I will reveal it 
to you—and may God turn your knowledge to 
good account! Maurice, you are not our son!” 

“Is it possible?” .exclaimed he, starting and 
turning white. ‘What! are you not my 
mother ” 

“Hush! Ronald may feign sleep and over- 
hear,” replied she, with her finger on her lips. 
“ You are the sole survivor of a ship which was 
wrecked on yonder shore when you were about 
four years old. Yon, too, would have been mur. 
dered, as was he in whose arms you were washed 
ashore by a mighty wave, had I not stayed Ro- 
nald’s ruthless arm, after he had given the fin- 
ishing touch to the unhappy man who had folded 
you to his breast, to save or perish with you. 
Yielding to my prayers, he consented to let you 
live, and adopt you as our son. Whether the 
murdered man was your father, I know not; but 
certain it is you are not our child, and I thank 
God that you are not> I tell you this, my lad, 
that you may turn with loathing from the bloody 
ways of these relentless monsters, who fatten 
upon misery, and who take a mortal’s life with 
as little compunction as they would hook a fish. 
Keep this a secret, Maurice, and while you stay 
with us, do all you can to save, instead of taking 
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life. Be a saviour, instead of a destroyer, and by 
every safe means thwart the assassins in their 
dark hours of cowardly pillage. So God will 
prosper you, and his vengeance, which will 
surely light upon them, will be averted from 
your head.”” 

“T will save all I can, hereafter,” replied the 
wrecker boy, gravely. “I never liked their 
ways nor deeds, and have never yet harmed a 
castaway. But O, this news makes me feel so 
strangely! Idon’t know whether to feel glad 
about itor not. You don’t think,” he added, 
earnestly, pressing her arm, “that it was my 
father that he—murdered, do you?” 

“Perhaps not, boy—perhaps not. I remem- 
ber his face; I don’t think he looked like you.” 

“0, I bope it wasn’t. But then, even if he 
were not my father, perbaps my father was on 
board, and then—then”—and ke burst into 
tears and sobe—‘‘he must have died, at any 
rate !”” 

“Here, Maurice! Run over to Bob Ham- 
mer’s and ask him if my knife is ready. He 
was to put a new handle on, and sharpen it. 
Be spry.” 

These words proceeded from Marksley in the 
next room, he having just awoke. The forlorn 
wrecker boy brashed away his tears hastily, and 
went upon the errand—his heart heavier than it 
had ever been before. He now felt alone in the 
world—and amid such associations ! 

As night came on, the sky became charged 
with furious clonds, and there was a mighty 
moan, which swept across the black ocean, seem- 
ing like the voice of some monster of the waters 
yearning for his human prey. The vaulting bil- 
lows appeared to leap, in fiendish gladness to the 
clonds, which were preparing food for them, and 
their white crests smiled in anticipation ; while 
their steady, rolling, irresistible gush, as they 
swayed along together, sounded like whispers of 
the fury which was to come. Awful was the 
voluminous gloom of the waste of dark and 
billowy hills! awful the Cimmerian canopy 
which made earth and ocean cower, beneath its 
frown and portentous sigh. O, who are on the 
deep to-day? Will they reach their port or 
their doom to-night, or straggle triamphant 
through an open sea? How many thonsand 
prayers are offered for them! Will they be an- 
swered by Him who poured the flood, or shall 
they be as fruitless as the sea-bird’s cry ? 

The league of wreckers—some eight or ten, 
sworn solemnly to stand by each other in seerecy 
to the death—were prepared to answer such 8 
question in their own way. For many miles, 
the coast, of which they were the hunting de- 
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mons; presented no point upen which, should a 
vessel be driven there, there was the most re- 
mote chance of estape from shipwreck. Many 
were the stout ships which had dashed to pieces 
on that dread shore, the terror of the mariner, 
the delight of the ravenoes fish and ocean-fowl, 
and of the wreekers more savage than they. 

“O, this is a glorious beater, men!” ex- 
claimed the remorseless Markeley, as they assem- 
bled on the cliff just as day went down, with 
sad face, behind the veil of heaven, as if hiding 
in grief for the wretchedness which was impend- 
ing. “And see! four—five—eeven ships in the 
offing! We shall be the most lackless dogs 
alive, if some of them are net ours.” 

Repairing to a beat-honse on the beach, the 
party, of whom Maurice and Mrs. Marksley 
were members, with provisions for a rude lunch, 
and with bludgeons, knives, etc., awaited the ex- 
pected sounds of distrese—signal guns or lights 
booming or glaring over that mighty graveyard ! 
Nor had they long to wait. A gun was heard— 
the sound muffled by the roaring waves—and the 
men sprang to their feet and went forth upon 
the rocky shore to wateh. Other guns, nearer 
and nearer, were fired in rapid succession, and a 
light was seen not mere then a mile from the 
frowning shore. 

“Poor wretches! God have mercy on them !’” 
ejaculated Mrs, Marksley, who had remained in 
the boat honse with Maurice. Tears started into 
the wrecker bey’s eyes, for he thought of all she 
had told him that day, and had brooded, ever 
since, over the probable fate of his father. The 
old woman continued: “Wind and wave are 
driving them directly on these accursed rocks! 
There’s not the slightest hope for them. Mer- 
cifal hands might save a few, but they would as 
well fall into the tiger’s clutches as among these. 
Better that they should drown at once!” 

The wreckers had kindled a bonfire—sad mis- 
nomer }—on the shore, as if in sign that friendly 
aid might be expected; and the helpless vessel, 
a ship of large size, all management of her hav- 
ing finally been abandoned as useless, drove, 
headlong, upon the rocks—horrible cries of de- 
spair mingling with the noises of the storm, as 
she went to pieces in the dark. 

“Maurice, you may bave a chance to-night to 
do God and man service,” said Dame Marks- 
ley, hurriedly, as they prepared to goforth. “If 
you do, lose it not. Thwart these demons, if 
you can. Remember your own wrongs, and 
should you see a struggle going on, give aid to 
the unfortunates, not to our men—sot even to 
Ronald, should he be in peril of his life. I will 
be at your side to direct you.” 
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“T will do as you say,” said Maurice, firmly, 
“as surely as I hope to see my father in heaven, 
where, you have taught me, I can never reach, 
should I shed blood of any human creature. O, 
my poor father !”” 

They stepped forth from the boat-house into 
the wild scene of darkness, danger and death. 
The crash of broken timbers mingled with the 
roar of the elements and the cries for help. The 
surging waters answered with relentless dashing, 
and engulfed many a hapless wretch forever. 

“They are about it! Look, Maurice! They 
are dashing the brains out of those men yon- 
der. And see! Ronald is struggling beyond, 
with one of those who are washed ashore. If 
we have not strength, let us use craft. If he 
prevails, let us try what art will do to save the 
man. Come!” 

The two hastened to the place where, stum- 
bling and struggling among the rocks, sometimes 
knee deep in the breakers, Ronald and the stran- 
ger tugged for life. The latter proved a match 
for his antagonist, despite the exhaustion result- 
ing from the shipwreck. 

“Here, Maurice, Helen, help!” tried the 
wrecker chief, as his strength began to fail him. 

Manrice ran to the stranger, and fastening 
about his neck, exclaimed in his ear : 

“ Fall, friend ! fall, and I will save you. Fall!” 

Whether the man believed, or whether his feet 
slipped at that moment on the seaweed which 
mantled the rocks beneath his feet, the desire of 
Maurice was gratified—he did fall ; and Maurice, 
as if by accident, stambled between the legs of 
Marksley with sach force, as to pitch him head- 
long upon the skarp rocks, where a wave rolled 
over him, braised and bleeding by the fall. 

“Blandering fool! Is this the way you aid 
me?” were the first words which escaped the 
lips of the enraged and baffied wrecker, as, pre- 
tending to be anxious for his safety, Maurice 
hauled him roughly away from his adversary up 
the beach. ‘“ Where is he *” he added, looking 
round in the darkness for his opponent in-vain. 

“T sawa heavy wave roll back with him into 
the sea,” said Dame Marksley. ‘It’s all over 
with him by this time.” 

“‘Are you there, Helen ¢”’ exclaimed Marksley, 
feeling for her. ‘I would you had been here in 
time to have hit him with a bludgeon. Bat we 
shall find his body, I suppose. Where’s Maurice?” 

Maurice had suddenly disappeared. Through 
all the excitement of the scene, he had not lost 
sight of the stranger, and had now gone to his 
relief. The man was scrambling, exhausted, ap 
the rocky acclivity slowly on hands and knece, 
when, just as Maurice put forth his hand to assist 
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him, a broad and awfal mountain wave thur- 
dered up over them both. Quick as thought, the 
hardy wrecker boy sprang forward and fell, 
clinching with an iron gripe the rocks on which 
he lay prostrate. The retiring wave left him 
there; but not so fortunate was the stranger. 
He had been borne back into the trough of the 
sea. Maurice sprang up, and at this janctare 
Bob Hammer came along, with a coil of rope 
which he had found, upon his shoulder. 

“Ts that you, Bob?” 

“Ay, ay, my hearty—how goes it 1” 

“Bob, I saved your life once,” said Maurice, 
hurriedly. ‘Now return the favor. You see 
that man. I'll hold the rope. Fasten it round 
you and plunge! Quick, or it will be too late ” 

“T’ll do it, my lad, if it costs me my life.” 
And in less time than it takes to relate it, the 
grateful wrecker bounded forward into the yawn- 
ing, death-fraught element, white with hissing 
foam. 

“ Hold hard, boy, and I’ll have him,’’ gurgled 
Bob Hammer; and rising on the top of a billow, 
he disappeared behind it. 

The huge hill of water rolled forward and feil, 
bathing the legs of Maurice, to whose aid was 
lent the strength of some mighty stones, behind 
which he had taken foothold. And now, by the 
dim light of the distant torches on the shore, 
Maurice saw two dark objects floating im the 
trough of the sea. 

He heard a faint, bubbling cry—that of a 
“strong swimmer in his agony”—and knew 
that it was the signal for him to hail ; and with 
all his might he did so, but the burden, and the 
force and weight of the waters would have 
proved too mach for him had he not fortunately 
been aided at this crisis by.the timely arrival of 
Dame Marksley. 

“Paull! pull! or they'll drown—pall !” cried 
Manrice, panting with fatigue and excitement ; 
and the wrecker's wife bent to the task, and her 
sinewy arms were exerted to good purpose. A 
rising wave assisted their last efforts, and brought 
the rescued twain high ap the rocks, several feet 
beyond them. 

“Whew!” spattered the woman, as drenched 
by the billow, and with her mouth full of gravel 
and salt water, she scrambled up from the awk- 
ward position into which she had been thrown, 
“that was the biggest wave of to-night.” 

“Bob,” cried Maurice, ranning to him, “ how 
do you feel ?” 

“ Well enough, only a little out of breath.” 

“Will you do me another favor *” 

“Yes, a hundred {” 

“Then help carry this man to a place of safe- 
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ty—eny nook high up in the roeks will do. And 
keep this a secret ; this man must not die.” 

“Not if he ben’t dead already, you mean.” 

The man lay motionless where the wave had 
left him. 

“ We'll see how that is; but let us be quick, 
or we may be seen by the captain!” And they 
lifted the insensible man along to a more secure 
place, while Mrs. Marksley repaired to where the 
other wreckers were busy securing their plunder, 
as the waves gave it to them; ever and anon giv- 
ing a fatal rap on the head of some half-drowned 
creature, that the moraing might bring them no 
disputants for their prize. 

‘When Maurice disappeared, Marksley, taking 
it for granted that his late adversary was drown- 
ed, had hurried towards that part of the beach 
where the most of his men were engaged, and 
on the way he ran against Joe Darby, whom he 
found busy rifting the poekets of a corpse which 
had been flung ashore. 

“Ha! are you there, Darby? A prize, eh 1” 

“Ay, and a rich one, too; and mine, mark 
you, mine, al! mine. No sharers in this, you 
may be sure of that.” And Darby held up a 
gold watch and chain, and a large and apparent- 
ly well-stuffed leather pocket-book, dripping with 


. brine. “ Who knows but there’s a fortune there.” 


“Tf there is, or whatever there is, it will be 
shared equally among us,” insisted Markaley. 

“ Will it, though?” sneered Darby, about to 
stow it away. 

“Ay, will it!” quickly retarned Marksley, en- 
raged at this dishonest braving of a compact 
which all had sworn to observe ; “and this—” 
and he adroitly snatched it as he spoke,—“ this 
to make sure of it!” 

In the next instant they were engaged in a 
deadly embrace. Mutual hatred so absorbed 
them, that while they grappled they would have 
been engulfed by the breakers had they not sud- 
denly been parted by three or four of their com- 
rades, who came up, crying, “Boat! boat! 
Wreckers ahoy !” . 

A boat, bottom upwards, to whose keel clung 
half a dozen men, was on the point of being 
hurled ashore, and the wreckers were desirous of 
mastering all their strength at that point that not 
one should escape to tell the tale of that awfal 
night. 

“Fighting among ourselves! For shame ! 
Let’s look to the boat first!” exclaimed the re- 
morseless villains, ravenous as sharks for their 
victims. “Let us attend to their welfare, and 
then, when they’re sent home, fight after, if we 
please. Hurry!” 

The combatants desisted, and all sped to the 
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spot whereon the boat was now cast, like a toy, 
by the mighty sea. It had evidently come from 
some vessel which had foundered, since otherwise 
no boat would have ventured to try that wrathfal 
waste of billows, and miraculous indeed was 
their preservation thus far. 

The wreckers, with murderous intent, had 
grouped together to make short work of those 
whom the hand of God had protected ; and just 
as the boat dashed with a thundering shock upon 
the dark beach, Dame Marksley arrived, and 
seeing how matters stood, hastily collected such 
sticks as she could find, which might be used as 
weapons, designing them for the use of the ship- 
wrecked strangers, should they be so fortunate 
as to be able to wield them. 

“Now, men,” shouted Marksley, “death to 
all!” And they brandished their clubs, as the 
hapless men were jolted, sprawling, among the 
surf-boiling rocks. 

“Death to you, first!” at this instant shouted 
Joe Darby. And he plunged a dirk decp in the 
side of his unsuspecting leader, who turned 
upon him, the blade still sticking between his 
ribs. ‘Thus two of the wreckers were prevented 
from at once pouncing upon their intended prey, 
and the odds in number were now made about 
equal. The renewed strife betweon Marksley 
and Darby so disconcerted the others of the 
gang as greatly to paralyze their efforts, and ere 
a blow was struck, four of the strangers were on 
their feet, and were armed and warned by the 
resolute Dame Marksley; and at this juncture, 
Maurice providentially appeared with Bob Ham- 
mer, and together they dragged the remaining 
two from the surf, just as they were being swept 
back into the roaring, tumultuous waters. 

Blindly obedient to the wrecker boy, in falfil- 
ment of his gratitude, Bob Hammer sided with 
the strangers, Maurice and he each lending them 
a knife ; and when the onset came, the wreckers 
met with a stout and most unexpected opposi- 
tion. Their leader, still contending with his 
implacable foe, Joe Darby, rolled with him be- 
neath their slippery feet, scarce minded by them 
in their new apprehensions for their own lives. 

“ Take that, traitor!” said one of them, deal- 
ing a deadly blow at Bob Hammer, as he was 
found arrayed against them. 

“Thank you, I’d rather not!” cried Bob, ex- 
pertly dodging the unfriendly manifestation; and 
the force of the blow, spent upon air, precipitated 
the giver headlong among rocks and seaweed. 

“Take this, with my compliments, Pete Wy- 
vil |—and it’s the last you’ll ever want, I hope,” 
said Bob, bringing down a crushing blow which 
fractured the fellow’s skull. 
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The conflict was now general, and as fierce as 
may be imagined among men striving for dear 
life. Though much exhausted by their struggles 
with the waves, the men who had just escaped 
shipwreck—the value of life and the hope of it 
having now grown stronger and dearer than 
ever,—became inspired with a new energy, which 
made them equal to the fearful occasion. And 
they were doubly encouraged at finding friends 
in the midst of their dastardly enemies. 

The wrecker boy moved in the thickest of the 
conflict—which was waged by the solitary glare 
of a torch, stuck in the rocks a few rods higher 
up the shore,—like a sprite, dashing in where he 
could render assistance to the strangers, and 
ever and anon dealing a serviceable stroke upon 
the arm or head of some wrecker at the very 
moment when he imagined his victory secure. 
Deep and ferocious were the curses heaped upon 
him, upon the “old woman,” and on Bob Ham- 
mer, by the bafiled, panting, bruised and bleed- 
ing wreckers, as they found themselves forced 
finally to yield, step by step, and to fly before 
their desperate opponents, leaving three of their 
number dead and horribly mutilated upon the 
resounding beach. 

“Victory!” shouted Bob Hammer, as the last 
of his late comrades fled up the cliff, or along 
the shore. ‘“ Victory ! ' Maurice, my lad, I nev- 
er felt the joy of doing a good action as I do 
now.” 

“You did nobly, Bob, and I hope this will be 
our last occasion to do anything like it through- 
out our lives. But see, friends!” added the 
wrecker boy, as the strangers gathered round 
their preservers, tendering them their thanks in 
half exhausted accents, “who are those coming 
this way, with lights ?” 

“More enemies ?” exclaimed some, grasping 
their weapons with what remaining strength they 
had. 

“No, no—you are mistaken,” said the wrecker 
boy; ‘‘they are people from the town. You will 
find no more fiends to deal with.” 

He was right. In a few moments a crowd of 
men arrived, and learning the story of the affray 
—heving been attracted to the beach by the sig- 
nal guns that had been fired long before—they 
attended the exhausted participants in that terri- 
ble struggle up the cliffs to the habitations of the 
wreckers, all of which were now deserted, save 
by their wives and children. Among these was 
not forgotten him with whom Marksley had first 
striven that night, and who had only been left by 
his preservera after they had restored him to 
consciousness. 





When morning broke, the golden sun shed not 
more light upon the brightening sea than did the 
news which enraptured the soul of the wrecker 
boy. In the stranger he had first been the means 
of rescuing, he found—his father! learning from 
his lips the strange tidings that he, with a few 
others, had alone escaped the wreck which thir- 
teen years before had sent, as he had thought, all 
other of his fellow-voyagers to eternity, inelud- 
ing his brother and his infant son. That brother 
had died by the hand of Marksley! 

Explanations on both sides were now followed 
by a vigorous pursuit of the old offenders, who 
had been for years ‘“unwhipt of justice,” the 
terror of the coast, no evidence before having 
been positive against them. Some escaped, and 
the remainder, though murder could not be 
proved upon them, were condemned to expiate 
their crimes in prison. Against Bob Hammer 
no proceeding was made—the story of his ser- 
vices on that thrilling night making him the ob- 
ject of general sympathy and applause, But 
where was Marksley and his brother murderer 
and plunderer, Joe Darby ? 

* * * * * 

On the ensuing morn, when beneath the smile 
of the refreshing sun the subsiding ocean danced 
in silver, and search was made for the victims of 
the storm and of the fight, a dark mass was 
seen floating not fur from the shore, rolling slow- 
ly toward it. The anxious searchers waited till 
it came within reach, and then pulled it from the 
reluctant surf. It was found to be the dead bod- 
ies of Marksley and Darby, fast locked in each 
other’s arms. The waters had evidently been 
their winding sheet, as they had fallen in the 
death grapple. They and the other wreckers 
who had been slain, were buried on the shore 
they had so long contaminated. 

Far away from that region of unhappy memo- 
ries now lives the wrecker boy, his sire grown 
gray with years, suming the winter of life in the 
constant affection of his manly son. Oft to his 
grandchildren he relates the story of Maurice, 
with natural pride and gratitude to God; and 
when they look up, for corroboration, to their 
father’s face, they wonder that ever he was a 
Wrecker Bor. 

——$——$_ +22 +__—_—_. 

A Vivace Srire.—The spire of a village 
church, seen in the distance, gives a charm to 
the barrenest landscape. Channing says: “An 
humble spire, pointing heavenward from an ob- 
scare church, speaks of man’s nature, man’s 
dignity, man’s destiny, more eloquently than all 
the columns and arches of Greece and Rome, 
the mausoleums of Asia, or the pyramids of 
Egypt.” 
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THE ROSES ARE FADING. 





BY ROBEAT B. KATON. 





‘The roses are fading 
Like darkness at mora; 
‘The roves are fading, 
Their beauties are gone. 
‘Those ones that were brightest 
Are passing sway; 
‘To cheer and delight us 
Why do they not stay? 


‘The queen among flowers, 
No perfames now shed, 
‘Though still in our bowers, 
She’s withered and dead. 
O why doth she leave us? 
Why will ahe not stay? 
‘When the parting doth grieve us, 
By hastening away. 


But thus it is over, 
With ones that are dear; 
Death soonest doth sever 
‘The brightest ones here. 
‘The ones that are nearest 
And twined round the heart; 
‘Thoee ones that are dearest, 
‘The soonest depart. 


Ané so with the flowers, 
Ldke things here below; 

‘When we think they are ours, 
No more them we know. 

‘They leave us in mourning, 
‘The spots of thelr birth ; 

Bull they leave us s warning 
How frail is all earth. 





MY COUSIN ANNIE, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

“I wave news for you, Mary,” said my fair 
young coasin, entering my room one morning 
with her sweet face all smiles and dimples, and 
something evidently amusing her very much. 

“It must bo very pleasant news to judge from 
your bright eyes, Annie, so let me hear it at 
once. Good news has been very scarce at Birch 
Hall of late days.” 

“Tam not certain that you will call it ‘ good,’ 
but it is none the less amusing.” And then she 
laughed outright. “Violet is very young to be 
tarried.” 5 

I was astounded at her words, and well I 
might be, for Violet was my cook, and all unri- 
valled as she was in her profession, and setting 
aside her many other good qualities, she was 
without exception the most hideously ugly black 
woman I ever beheld ; the African features were 
actually caricatured in her countenance, and not 
even our long acquaintance with her could soften 
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in the least the impression of her anchangeable 
ugliness. That she should ever marry had not 
seemed to me within the bounds of possibility, 
and I felt inclined to doubt the trath of my 
merry cousin’s commanication. 

“T can eee in your eyes that you don’t believe 
me, Mary, bat it certainly is trae; and the happy 
lover has just retamed from California. He is 
cook on board some vessel, she says.” 

“You seem to be mach interested in the 
match,” said I, a litéle crossly. 

I did feel annoyed at losing the best cook I 
had ever had, and could not help feeling vexed 
with Annie for appearing so delighted at what 
gave me unessiness. It also strack me as some- 
thing strange, that the beautiful, wealthy, accom- 
plished Annie Weston should give even a pass- 
ing thought to anything so far removed from her 
usual sphere of observation, as the marriage of 
my cook. In fact, I was quite pursled to ac- 
count for it, and told her so. 

“We, dear Mary, we are such strangers to each 
other yet that it is no wonder you are unacquaint- 
ed with my ‘loves and aversions;’ but know, 
O most doubting of cousins, that weddings are 
my chiefest delight in this world, my strongest 
passion ; that, in fact, I have a marriage mania. 
A wedding! My dear girl, what visions of cake 
and compliments, wine and white satin, kisses 
and kid gloves, bouquets and bridesmaids, the 
word calls up; what recollections of fan and 
flirtations, mirth and musie, of pretty faces, mer- 
ry laughter, and happy hours. And yet, will you 
believe it,” and here her face lost ita joyous ex- 
pression and became very sorrowful, “some of 
the most painful recollections of my life are con- 
nected with weddings. 

“I can scarcely remember when I first ac- 
quired this taste for weddings, but have a vague 
idea that it was from seeing my Sabbath school 
teacher united to our young minister, on which 
occasion we children, some fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, were all invited to take tea in the great din- 
ing room of the bride’s father’s house, and where 
we all assembled, trying to look very stiff and 
womanly in our white dresses and flower wreaths, 
and where I tried to seem unconscious that my 
wreath was too large, taking sly opportanities to 
push it up on my head and keeping very still, 
until, uniuckily, the ‘happy pair’ came in to 
speak to us, when in the excitement my unfortu- 
nate garland slipped down over my eyes, and 
from that unto my shoulders, where it remained 
in spite of all my efforts to put it in the proper 
place again. I have attended numerous wed- 
dings since thea, and as I have promised to give 
you a sketch of my life, I think the best way 
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will be to give yon a short history of each of 
these affairs, as they will serve to illustrate my 
otherwise uninteresting story.” 

As I knew my cousin was an interesting “‘ story 
teller,” I willingly agreed to this pleasant propo- 
sition, only stipulating that she should commence 
at once with her history; but this she would not 
agree to. “O, no, not this morning; but you 
make haste and get dressed while I tell Moses to 
get the carriage out.” 

“Why, where are you going?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“To the city; but there, don’t ask questions, 
and do have your bonnet on when I comedown.” 
And she hurried ont of the room as if something 
of the utmost importance filled her mind, while 
I, knowing what a tyrant she conld be, never 
thought of disobeying her orders, but proceeded 
to dress as fast as possible. 

“Come, Mary, Moses is waiting.” And draw- 
ing on my gloves, I hastily followed my little 
torment to the door, where our sable factotum 
was trying to soothe the impatience of the pranc- 
ing ponies. 

Seated and off, I found time to admire my 
beautifal cousin, as she leaned back in the car- 
riage and appeared lost in some interesting cal- 
culations, to judge from her frequent use of tab- 
let and pencil. 

It was a clear, cold, wintry day, and the frosty 
air gave a brighter hue to Annie’s fair cheek, 
and slightly tossed the bright, golden curls that 
clustered under the becoming little bonnet. And 
that bonnet itself, what a charming little contri- 
vance it was!—what a wonderful combination of 
blue velvet and bleck lace, ostrich plumes, 
French flowers and blonde bordering. But then 
everything that Annie Weston wore looked well 
on her, from the magnificent Cashmere that she 
wrapped about her so carelessly to the little 
glove that seemed made for her hand, or the 
black satin slipper that so well became her pret- 
ty foot. And now while she is so busy with her 
pencil, I will take the opportunity of telling the 
reader a little more of the history of my fair 
cousin than he or she already knows. 

Annie Weston’s father was a captain in the 
British army, and having lost his wife at the 
time of his child’s birth, he ever after devoted 
himself to that child, and supplied as far as he 
could the place of the parent she had lost. His 
love for his daughter was boundless, and conse- 
quently he always arranged that wherever his 
regiment was ordered there his child should also 
come, and being a man of handsome property, 
these journeys were made very delightful to the 
young lady, who knew bat little of the hardships 
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and miseries that so frequently attend military 
life. 

As Captain Weston’s regiment had for many 
years been on foreign stations, and continually 
moving, Miss Annie had seen no small portion 
of the world, and naturally of a happy disposi- 
tion and bright, intelligent mind, she had become 
at nineteen, a most interesting and agreeable 
companion. To her father, she was the sun- 
shine and joy of his existence. With him her 
word was law—hence her wilful ways,—and to 
please her, his constant aim and attention. 

It was at this time that the Eastern war broke 
out, and several of the regiments stationed st 
the “British Colonies in North America” were 
summoned home and despatched to India. Cap- 
tain Weston was overwhelmed with anguish 
when the order came for their immediate embark- 
ation (I should have said before that they were 
at this time at Bermuda), and knowing well the 
impossibility of his daughter’s going with him 
into the interior, and the dangers that would 
surround her if left alone at Calcutta, in that 
strange land, without one friend, and liable at 
any moment to fall a victim to the death-dealing 
fevers that prove so fatal to European constitu- 
tions in India, all these considerations induced 
him to leave her in America under my care and 
protection. 

For three years I had led a very quiet life in 
the comfortable home left me by my husband, 
and so contented was I with the state of my af- 
fairs that I felt some little selfish regret when my 
cousin’s letter arrived, asking me to take charge 
of his young daughter. I was his only near rel- 
ative, and the moving appeals that he made to 
my feelings were not to be denied. I wrote to 
him immediately, consenting to take the respon- 
sibility, and sympathizing with him in the keen 
suffering such a parting must bring. 

I immediately made preparations for the arri- 
val of this strange cousin, of whose existence I 
had hardly ever heard before, and recollecting 
that she was motherless, and with scarcely a fe- 
male relation, save myself, in the world, I reso- 
lutely banished all regreta about my invaded sol- 
itude, and when she came, gave her as warm a 
welcome as my calm, reserved habits would 
alfow. There was soon a great change in my 
hitherto quiet, steady-going household, and this 
change was brought about by the presence of 
my beautiful charge, who effectually banished 
gloom and silence from the old mansion, and in 
their place brought sunshine and mirth. 

But Ihave devoted space enough to these re- 
marks, and will let Annie tell her own stories in 
her own way. I was soon enlightened as to the 
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cause of our hasty journey to the city on the 
morning I have mentioned, and could not for- 
bear laughing to myself as I saw of what her 
purchases consisted. It was all very well to 
give Violet a white dress and ribbons, but the 
sight of an enormous pair of gloves, a quantity 
of delicate blonde, and a magnificent white rose, 
quite overset my gravity, and I volunteered 
some remonstrances that were very coolly disre- 
garded. My wilfal cousin paid for her pur 
chases, had them placed in the carriage by the 
bowing and obsequions shopman, and in five 
minutes more we were on our way home. 

“ Wont she be a beautiful bride ?”’ was the first 
remark my hopeful companion made. 

“ But, my dear girl, don’t you think you could 
have given Violet something more suitable— 
something she could have worn afterwards ” 

“There now, no lectures; you know I can’t 
stand them. Besides, Violet is the vainest crea- 
ture I ever knew, and I am determined her love 
of finery shall be gratified for once. Only fancy 
her great black head decorated with such a cap 
as I intend to make her, and that beautifal rose 
in contrast with her horrible face! Of all the 
weddings I ever saw, I know this will be the 
best.” And she laughed long and loudly at the 
ridiculous picture her fancy had conjured up. 

As it was useless to expect anything rational 
from Annie until the momentous preparations 
for “Sweet Violet’s’” wedding were well under 
way, I lent all the assistance I could; and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing the little wil- 
fal beauty quietly seated at the formidable task 
of hemming the fair bride’s snowy flounces, of 
which there appeared to be an indefinite number, 
and the first of which she so daintily held in her 
little fingers. 

I must here just mention, as an illustration of 
my spoiled pet’s eccentricities, that ahe had never 
in her life made herself a dress, or in fact scarce- 
ly any article of attire; that she had a great dis- 
like to that delight of more domestic and steadier 
feminines, viz., a quiet afternoon’s sewing ; and 
yet she voluntarily andertook the preparation of 
my Violet’s “bridal array,” and that with an 
intense interest that actually puzzled me to ac- 
count for. . 

“T know you are dying for « story this after. 
noon, my most patient cousin, and as all virtues 
ought to be rewarded, your’s shall not be the 
exception. But, seriously, I don’t feel in a very 
sprightly humor to-day, o if you have no objec- 
tion, I will give you a little history that I allud- 
ed to the other day, when I said that one of the 
most painfal memories of my life was connected 
with a marriage. Perhaps you don’t know—and 
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if you don’t, I must tell you—that three years 
ago this winter, we were at Quebec, and papa 
quite unexpectedly met an old friend in the per- 
son of a Major McIntire, who had left the army 
and settled down on a comfortable little farm in 
Upper Canada, on the banks of a river between 
Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay. 

“It did not require much persuasion to induce 
papa to let me accept the old major’s warm invi- 
tation to return home with him and see his chil- 
dren,—said children, by the way, being half a 
dozen full grown men and women, not one of 
whom acknowledged to less than six feet alti- 
tude, and of whom I must confess I stood in 
most abject fear for the first forty-eight hours 
after my arrival; but their warm-hearted kind- 
ness soon made me forget their dangerous size, 
and finding that they had none but the kindest 
intentions, I overcame the imaginary terrors 
that at first made me run for my life, if one of 
the ‘boys’ even looked towards me. 

“TI mast not stop to tell you all the sleighing 
parties, skating parties, dancing parties, quilting 
parties and sewing parties I attended that win- 
ter. In fact, our lives were one constant round 
of excitement, and as that is an atmosphere I 
was born to live in, you may be sure I lost no 
opportunity of dipping into the cup of pleasure 
80 freely offered to me. 

“One only drawback there was to my delight, 
and that was the uncommon scarcity of wed- 
dings. The very height of my expectations 
would be crowned, if I could only see a real 
country wedding, and when hope had almost 
given way to despair, the welcome news was 
announced at the breakfast table one morning, 
that the owner of the next farm was about to 
take unto himself @ wife, and that the affair 
would come off on the evening of the third day 
hence. 

“At first it seemed too good news to be true ; 
but when a formal invitation came, with a special 
reference to “ Miss Weston,” there was no long- 
er room to doubt, and we were at once plunged 
into a sea of confused preparation, of which I 
have but a very indistinct recollection, save that 
there was an indefinite quantity of pink and blue 
muslin cut up, and that Mr. Allan McIntire 
brought home a new plaid vest of the most 
alarming pattern, giving me an unpleasant im- 
pression that he was partly enveloped in flames. 
The eventful evening arrived at last, and as the 
weather had been unusually mild for the last 
three days, it was not considered safe to cross 
the river on the ice as we had always done, and 
® longer route, that took us over a beantifal 
bridge, was preferred. 
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“On arriving at the house of the bride’s father, 
we found quite a large party assembled, includ- 
ing the minister; but the hero of the evening, 
Walter Allison, had not made his appearance. 
The bride was a pretty, little, delicate thing, 
with dark blue eyes, that filled with tears every 
time she looked at her mother, and soft, shiny 
brown hair that needed no ornament to add te 
its beauty. 

“Thad felt so much satisfaction, and indulged 
in so much excitement, that the reaction that 
now took place occasioned me to feel quite sad, 
and I sat in a shady corner of the room watch- 
ing the fine young bride, as she quietly moved 
about among her friends, with strange forebod- 
ing at my heart that I could in no way account 
for. How much longer I could have borne these 
distressing sensations I am unable to say, but 
just as I was deliberating on the propriety of 
going across the room and joining a party, who, 
in low tones and with much suppressed laughter, 
appeared to be enjoying themselves very well, 8 
loud, rambling noise filled the air, causing every 
one to start to their feet, while a dozen voices 
exclaimed with one accord, ‘The river! the 
river !—the ice! the ice !’ 

“ The first roaring was succeeded by a louder 
noise, like heavy thunder, and then came a crash 
that shook the house to the foundation, and 
every one rushed to the door and out on the lit- 
tle field in front of the house, where they could 
overlook the rushing and roaring waters that 
now swept past, carrying enormous masses of 
ice, sometimes high ont of the dark stream, and 
again tumultuonsly rolling over and over each 
other. 

“The crashing and thunder-like sounds were 
awfal in the extreme, and for some minutes not 
a word could be heard by any of our party. 
But gradually, as the waters grew clearer, the 
noise became less, and the first. thing I heard 
was Allan McIntire shouting in my ear some- 
thing in which the words ‘ Walter’ and ‘on the 
the ice’ were painfully distinct. I could not 
hope to make him hear me, bat I knew by his 
look that he understood my mute assent, and 
that we shared the same fear. 

«The moon, which all the evening had been 
hazy and dull, now shone out bright and clear, 
and we all saw the dark figures of a number of 
men moving about the opposite bank, and from 
the flashing of lights, and hurrying to and fro, it 
was evident that something was wrong. Ono 
glance at young MclIntire’s pale countenance 
and eager cyes was enough for me, and with a 
sickening faintness at my heart, I returned to 
the house. 
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“T cannot describe the look of utter despair 
that had settled on the young bride’s fair face, 
or the helpless grief that showed itself in her 
attitude, as she sat with her head leaning on her 
mother’s arm, and her hands, weak and nerve- 
less, hanging at her sides. 

“There was something singular in the general 
conviction that seized the wedding party, that 
young Allison had met with some dreadfal acci- 
dent, for as yet we had no proof of such misfor- 
tane, save that he had not made his appearance 
among us. But those who attempted to com- 
fort their friends with this suggestion, did it 
with pale faces and trembling voices, and all 
felt that silence and patience were the only re- 
sources left us. It came at last, the expected 
blow, but none the less severe that we had looked 
for it. 

“There was a sound of many horses in fierce, 
wild galloping—a shout, loudly answered from 
the groups within and without the house, and 
then the door was flung open, and a dozen pale, 
dripping figures burst in among the now terrified 
and screaming guests. One, only, of all the 
females present was calm and tearless, and that 
was the pale young girl, whose bright hopes the 
past few hours had so cruelly crashed. 

“« There’s 8 jam at the lower bridge,’ said the 
foremost of the intruders, in low, hurried tones. 
‘Come, every man of you, we may yet save the 
body!’ 

“ The pale girl had half crossod the floor to- 
wards the speaker, but as these words rung 
through the room, she fell lifeless at his feet, 
and was carried to her chamber, while the hur- 
tied tramping, and then the dull silence, told us 
that the stranger’s request had not been unheed- 
ed. Wearily, wearily the long hours that night 
dragged past; but daylight came at last, and 
with it the party from their unsuccessful search. 

“It was my first experience in sorrow, and 
months passed ere I could recover from the 
effects of the shock received that dreadful night. 
Tt was an awfal awakening from the childish 
dream that I had indulged so long, of earthly 
happiness ; but time soothed my shattered nerves, 
and at last I could listem calmly to the sequel of 
this sad story, as it was told to me by Miss Mc- 
Intire, some three or four months after my return 
home. The young bride had long wavered be- 
tween life and death, but at last the worst dan- 
ger was over, and she once more moved about 
her home, silent and uncomplaining, but with 
feeble steps and bowed form, as though her 
great sorrow had bereft her of strength or sup- 
port. The mother—Walter Allison’s mother— 
had gone down with sorrow to the grave. It 
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‘was too heavy a blow for the poor widow, whose 
only hope and comfort he was, and from that 
dreadfal night she lost all interest in worldly 
affairs, and was only impatient to leave the scene 
of her sorrows. 

“TI thought I never should like weddings 
again, that my passion was completely cared ; 
but change of scene, and the constant round of 
visitors and visiting, that papa liked so well, 
drove my sad thoughts away, and in less than a 
year Afterwards, I had a hand in a little romance 
that nobody suspected anything about. But I 
shall not tell you any more stories to-day, for I 
cannot sew fast enough while I talk, and you 
know there is no time to be lost.” 





“T am only going to give you a little sketch 
to-day, Mary; #0 don’t be disappointed if it 
does not come up to your expectations. It is a 
particularly interesting recollection for me, as I 
‘was a prominent actor in the affair, but to you 
it may seem dutl. Nearly twelve months after 
my visit to Upper Canada, we were in H——, 
and I renewed an acquaintance I had formed 
some three years previously, with a Mrs. Captain 
Belson. 

“As Mrs. Belson had no family, was very 
rich, lived in splendid lodgings, and was very 
‘fond of me, it pleased papa that I should often 
go to see her; but though we kept up an appar- 
ent friendship, it was all on ome side, I never 
liked her, and it was no use for me to try to. 
The most extravagant, careless, fretful, repining 
disposition that youn could imagine, would fall 
far short of Mrs. Belson’s ; and yet she was sur- 
rounded by every luxury that wealth could com- 
mand, or the most capricious taste contd fancy. 

“To her husband she was not even civil at 
times, and the only earthly thing she appeared 
to love was an asthmatic spaniel, so fat and lazy 
that life seemed a barden to it. She kept a 
young girl purposely to wait on herself, to read 
to her, and to be scolded when she had nobody 
else to vent her fll temper on. I was much 
struck with the beauty of this poor victim, and 
‘on learning her history, felt a deep interest in 
her. She was an orphan, and one of a large 
family, who, on the death of their father, had 
been obliged to leave a comfortable home to seek 
a living in the city. Having been recommended 
to Mrs. Belson by a lady who took an interest 
in her, she was gladly taken and offered such 
wages as she did not feel herself justified in re- 
Tinquishing, hard as her lot proved to be. 

“ There was a look of patient trouble in her 
large black eyes that always made me feel un- 
happy, and I sincerely wished that I might in 
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some way be of service to the poor slave of my 
friend’s caprices. I little thought, then, how 
soon my wish would be granted. 

“In answer to a hurried note from Mrs. Bel- 
son one morning, I went directly after breakfast 
tosee her, and found her in the last stage of ill tem- 
per, 80 perfectly exhausted with rage that she 
was all but speechless. On inquiring the cause 
of this display, I learned from Laurie, her 
French dressing-maid, that poor Bessie Mason 
had confessed to her mistress, the night before, 
that she had a lover, that he was a soldier, and 
worse than all that he was one of those under 
orders to leave, and for whom the transport was 
waiting in our harbor. Laurie did not attempt 
to describe the scene of the previous night, bat 
shragged her shoulders and nodded her head in 
a manner that was very expressive. 

«Bessie go, madam, de fit after de fit,’ was 
her mode of describing Mrs. Belson’s hysterics. 

“Finding I could be of no service, I went 
home and spent the day in sorrowful regrets 
over the fate of my pretty favorite. I knew she 
would not be allowed to go in the vessel, nor 
would her lover be allowed to marry her even 
under a promise that she should remain behind. 
I puzzled my head all day about her, and when 
evening came, was as far from a satisfactory 
conclusion #8 ever. : 

“Papa was on duty, and I had no one to ad- 
vise with; but I was very glad afterwards that 
it happened so ; for after the servant had carried 
away my tea things, and I had composed myself 
for the evening with a good fire, a bright light 
and a pleasant book, I was startled by a sharp 
knock at the door, and before I could lay down 
my volume, my parlor door was hurriedly open- 
ed, and in came Bessie Mason. 

“ There was a wildness in her black eyes that 
almost frightened me, and as she stood for an 
instant and looked steadily in my face, I saw 
that her countenance was deathly pale, and not 
a vestige of color remained even in her lips. It 
was but an instant she stood ; the next moment 
she was on the carpet at my feet, grasping my 
hands in hers, and with the tears streaming 
down her face. 

“Help me! help me, Miss Weston—you are 
the only friend I have now.’ 

“ Bit down calmly, Bessie, and tell me what 
the tronble is,’ I replied, trying to steady my 
voice and to raise her from the floor. 

«No, no—I shall never be calm again. Do 
not ask me to get up until you say you will help 
me.’ 

“J will help you, Bessie, as far as I can, but 
I am afraid my influence will be of no service to 
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you. If it was our regiment, now, papa might 
be able to do something for you.’ 

“No one but you can help me, Miss Weston, 
for Colonel Martin positively forbade William to 
get married, and we were married last night.’ 

“QO, Bessie!’ I exclaimed, really frightened 
now ; for I knew the consequences of such diso- 
bedience, ‘I am afraid you have done wrong to 
let William disobey such orders.’ 

«No, no! not wrong. I could not have 
lived here, knowing he was going away off to 
the war alone. You would not say I had done 
wrong if you ever loved any one as I love him.’ 

“« Well, I am very glad I never did love any- 
body, Bessie; but that does not prevent my 
pitying you, and I will do anything at all for 
you if yon will only tell what it is you want.’ 

“*T want to go with him, Miss Weston, and I 
must go; but I cannot carry out my plans un- 
less some one will assist mea little; and since 
my sisters have found out that I was keeping 
company with a soldier, they wont speak to me, 
nor let me come to the house; and so, in my 
trouble, I thought of you, Miss Weston—for you 
always soem as if you liked me, and that’s why 
I took the liberty of coming here to-night.’ 

“* Well, that’s all right enough, Bessie, and I 
am glad you thought of me; but even now, I 
don’t see how I canhelp you. What are your 
plans?’ 

“‘T am going on board the vessel to-morrow 
as a sailor boy.’ 

“Why, Bessie, they will find you out and 
send you on shore in half an hour. I am afraid 
that plan wont answer.’ 

“0, I have thought of all that, and William 
says that one of the ship’s boats will be ashore 
to take in some of the officers from the ‘ Lower 
Fort;’ that I must be there and ask them to 
take me to the ship with them, and when once 
oat to sea they can’t send me back.’ 

“There was something in Bessie’s plan that 
rather interested me, and I willingly assisted her 
to make the necessary diaguise—cutting off her 
beautifal black hair to the proper length, and 
collecting such articles as she had forgotten to 
bring with her, viz., a pair of worsted mittens 
and a colored comforter for her neck, as they 
were all helps to assist in the disfiguring process. 

“T did not tell papa anything about my pro- 
ject, as I thought it was not worth while to in- 
volve him it, and he could do no good. Bessie 








slept in my room, unknown to any one, and at 
early dawn we were up and busy with our prep- 
arations. The transport was to sail at eight 
o'clock, and we had three miles to ride before 


we could reach the place of appointment; but 
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as papa went on board to spend the last few 
hours with his friends, we had an excellent op- 
portunity to carry out our designs undisturbed. 

“ Beasie’s lover had provided her with a sailor 
suit, which was twice too large for her, but we 
covered up all defects under an overcoat that 
Mrs. Belson’s brother had left at our house, and 
for the appropriation of which I promised to be 
answerable, 

“You know I am not of a very nervous tem- 
perament, but I can assure you my heart beat 
quickly as we left the house and walked to the 
coach stand. Bessie was admirably disguised, 
and the knowledge of her danger seemed to in- 
spire her with courage; for she stepped with a 
firm resolution, as if prepared to dare the worst. 
I wore her bonnet and shawl, with a thick veil 
drawn over my face, and at that hour in the 
morning did not fear meeting with any of my 
acquaintances. 

“Our ride was a silent one, both hearts being 
too fall for words. We stopped within a few 
rods of the landing place below the fort, where I 
paid and dismissed the driver, and then, as we 
stood on the rising ground, we could see the tall 
masts and snowy sails of the transport, just 
coming round the point, while over the blue 
waves came the expected boat, tossing the white 
spray from her bows, and steering directly for 
us, and at the same moment a party of gentle- 
men came roung a sudden turn in the road on 
their way to the landing. I never felt so much 
at a loss what to do in my life, for their inquisi- 
tive glances disconcerted me, and I felt that one 
wrong move now would end poor Bessic’s hopes. 

“ They passed us, gaily laughing and chatting, 
all but one, and he, after a moment's hesitation, 
came up to where we stood, and very politely 
asked if we wanted to ‘send a message by the 
boat.’ There was something in his tone and 
manner so kind and friendly, that I instantly 
resolved to aak his assistance, and in afew words 
told him that the boy wanted to go on board, 
but I feared the sailors would refuse to take him. 
He gave one quick glance at Bessie, and another 
at me, and J saw that our secret was known ; 
but my fears were as instantly relieved, for he 
turned carelessly towards the landing, and said : 

‘«*T will do my best to persuade them to take 
him. But come, my lad, we must not keep them 
waiting—the boat is here.’ 

“T held ont my hand to Bessie, and I saw 
the stranger smile as his eyes rested on my fin- 
gers with their beautiful rings, so dreadfully in 
contrast with my common bonnet and shawl, 
but again he turned away, and I knew that I 
might trust him. 
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“¢T am not going on board myself, but I feel 
certain that my friends will interest themselves 
for this young man.’ He bowed low, and I 
hastened away. 

“For twenty minutes I hurried up the hill on 
my homeward way, and then I stopped to look 
for the vessel. She was just opposite where I 
stood, and half way between her and the shore 
was the boat, and—O joy !—there was my sail- 
or boy’s rough fur cap, in striking contrast to 
the glazed hats of the men and the neat military 
caps of the officers. Again I hastened on my 
way, and now, the excitement over, I could not 
keep back the troublesome tears that blinded 
me. A quick step at my side stgrtled me, and 
there was my new friend. 

“ Before I could speak, he raised his cap, and 
with the most respectful bow, begged leave to 
accompany me to the city. 

“You must pardon my presumption, but I 
am confident you are not used to walking unat- 
tended, nor is it proper that you should do so on 
this road.’ 

“TI felt annoyed for e moment, but thinking 
how kindly he had relieved my anxiety a few 
minates before, I conquered my pride and ac- 
cepted his offer of escort as candidly as he had 
made it. We stopped for an instant to take a 
last look at the noble ship, now under full sail 
and fast leaving the land ; and then, as we pur- 
sued our walk, I told him Bessie’s story, taking 
care not to give him any clue to my own name. 

“*T guessed your secret,’ he said, laughing. 

“«T knew you did,’ I answered. ‘But now 
that I am within the city, I cannot consent to 
detain you any longer’ 

“And so we parted, Mary, and I have never 
seen him since. We soon after went to Bermu- 
da, and when I told papa what I had done, I 
was very careful not to say mach about my po- 
lite friend, for he had such objections to my 
making acquaintances among his military friends 
that I thought the least said the better. 

“Bessie wrote to me when they arrived in 
India. She was not discovered until they were 
far out to sea, and then the gentlemen with 
whom she had come on board, interested them- 
selves so much about her that one of the officer’s 
wives took her under her protection. The ladies 
all joined in fitting her out with plenty of clothes, 
and she was comfortably cared for during the 
whole voyage.” 

“And did you never learn your hero's name ?” 

“No. I never dared to make inquiries. Be 
sides, there were #0 many officers in garrison at 
that time that it would have been useless to at- 
tempt to find out by describing him.” 


“And have you never felt as if you would 
like to see him again?” 

“I have, many times. Often, when out rid- 
ing with pepa, I have looked up at the grim 
walls of the old fort, and wondered if he was 
there yet, and once when I was shopping in 
H—, with some ladies of our acquaintance, 
I thonght I saw him crossing the street; but I 
was mistaken, and they teased me not a little for 
starting and turning pale at the sight of the 
handsome Captain Belmont. But what makes 
you ask me so many questions about him, 

» 

“Because I think I can tell you the name of 
your unknown cavalier.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary, you don’t mean it.” 

“T do, indeed. Ionce heard a young gentle- 
man speak of that adventure in this very room, 
and from one circumstance of his seeing your 
hand, I know it must be the same. I could not 
attempt to repeat all he said about the ‘little 
white fingers’ that so cleverly betrayed you; 
but he is quite as anxious to discover who the 
‘unknown’ is as you are.” 

“But his name, Mary—his name.” 

“ Captain Percival Stewart, and he is the only 
son of that dear old Mrs. Stewart that we went 
to call on last week.” 

“ What! at the little Paradise 1” 

“Yes.” 

The day came at last, 60 anxiously looked for 
by my cousin, when Violet was to become Mrs. 
Cesar Diggs, and I was to lose the best cook I 
ever had. 

It was not until the very last minute that 
Annio was satisfied with her arrangements, and 
then having hung up the last garland, and pin- 
ned the bride’s last white ribbon, she ran up to 
her room, and in « few minutes came down 
again, looking so fair and beantifal with her 
white dress and sunny curls, that I could not 
help clasping her in my arms and kissing her 
again and again. She was in high spirits and 
laughed and talked with almost childish glee 
about tae grand wedding, the beauty of the 
bride, and the comic gravity of the whale party 
assembled on the occasion. 

She had insisted on bearing the expense of 
the little festival herself, only getting my per- 
mission to hold it at our house, and several 
times during the evening she came to tell me 
how pleasant it was to see people happy. ‘I am 
so happy myself that I enjoy seeing the others 
merry, too. I feel to-night as if I should never 
be sad again in the world.” 

Poor child, at that hour, next evening, she lay 
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prostrate and weeping on her couch, in silence 
and darkness, suffering the keenest sorrow that 
could rend her heart. Her father, her kind, in- 
dulgent father, was no more! He had died on 
shipboard, and his child in the first paroxysm of 
her grief, wildly reproached herself for not ac- 
companying him. It was a severe blow, and for 
months I tried in vain to cheer her drooping 
spirits, and divert her mind from the one sad 
thought that continually occupied her. 

The spring came with its birds and flowers, 
but my consin had lost all interest in her once 
loved employments, and passed the beautifal 
days in her chamber, with closed doors and dark- 
ened windows. I was unceasing in my endeav- 
ors to save her from the conseqaences of her 
injurious indulgence of sorrow, and one day 
beard some news from a gossiping neighbor that 
gave me fresh hope. 

I hastened to Annie’s room and asked her to 
accompany me on a visit to a sick friend. I 
expected a refusal, and was prepared to meet it, 
and so pressingly urged my request that she at 
last complied, though very unwillingly. I gave 
her no time to repent of her promise, but hurried 
her off, and kept her so busy talking that our 
walk seemed much shorter than it really was. 

Looking with astonishment at the house where 
we stopped, she asked, eagerly, was “ Mrs. Stew 
art ill ?”” but our entrance prevented my giving 
her an answer, and as the lady herself came for- 
ward to meet and welcome as, Annie said no 
more until we entered the pretty little parlor, 
where we found an occupant in the shape of a 
very handsome, but exceedingly feeble and deli- 
cate looking young man. 

One glance at my eousin’s face was sufficient ; 
I saw she recognized the stranger ; and I intro- 
duced them, watching at the same time the effect 
of her voice on the poor invalid, for as such had 
Percival Stewart returned to his home. After 
we had conversed some time, Percival appeared 
to discover something familiar in his compan- 
ion’s tone and manner, for fixing his dark eyes 
on her, he asked her if it was not possible that 
they had met before. Annie blushed, and I hast- 
ened to say that it was very probable they had. 

“T have almost lost my memory, and in fact 
my mind has become quite shattered from long 
suffering, but still I have a faint recollection of 
meeting Miss Weston somewhere before. I wish 
I could remember clearly.” He put his hand 
to his head, and laid back again on his sofa 
cushions with a heavy sigh. 

I saw the tears in Annie’s eyes as she bent 
over him and half whispered, “Can I help you 
to remember?” She had drawn off her glove, 


MY COUSIN ANNIE. 


and as his eyes fell on the thin white hand, a 
flush of joy for a moment dyed his pale cheek. 

“I searched for you till searching was vain, 
and now when I am dying you have come to 
comfort me.” 

He pressed the little hand to his cheek, and 
closed his eyes as if weary with the effort of 

ing. 

At this moment, Mre. Stewart came to the 
door aad beckoned me out. She was suffering 
much anxiety, and eagerly asked my opinion of 
the state of her son’s health. 

“He has so little hope that Iam afraid to in- 
dulge any myself. help me if my boy 
should die! He is my all!” 

I comforted the mother as well as I could, 

and after some farther conversation, we returned 
to the parlor. 
- Percival still held’ my consin’s hand, and I 
fancied, as we entered the room, that I saw him 
press it to his lips. Annie drew down her veil 
and rose to go. 

“ You will come again soon ? 
done me good already.” 

On my way home I asked my cousin what she 
thought of him. 

“ He is dying from low spirits and disappoint- 
ment,” she replied. 

“We must try to cure the first, and he will 
soon be able to bear the last.” 

“Mary, you will think it strange conduct, bus 
I have promised Percival Stewart that I will be 
his wife if he lives to claim my hand. I do not 
think he would have made sueh a hasty propos- 
al if he had been quite in his right mind; bat 
you see how weak he is, and I did not dare to 
refuse him.” 

“Bat you have done a very serious thing, my 
little girl. Are you sure that you can love Per- 
cival well enough to fulfil your promise ?” 

“ Quite sure, Mary.” 

It has always been my plan to let love affairs 
take their own course, having long ago come to 
the conclusion that interference does no good, 
and frequently much harm. I had known Cap- 
tain Stewart from his boyhood, had perfect con- 
fidence in his principles, and felt that my cousin 
could not bestow her hand and fortune on one 
more worthy. 

I soon saw a change in Annie herself. She 
no longer secluded herself to indulge in una- 
vailing grief, but joined me in my walks and 
rides as usual, and of course always accompa 
nied me on my visits to the Stewarts. 

Percival was long an invalid; but when the 
autumn sun shone bright and warm on our pleas- 
ant old mansion, he had gained sufficient strength 


Your visit has 
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to return our visits, and wander through the fine 
old orchard, plucking the choicest fruit, and 
weaving garlands for Anmie out of my most pre- 
cious flowers. They were married in the spring, 
and Annie’s home is in the “Little Paradise” 
she had so greatly admired. 

Percival never quite recovered his health, but 
their ample means prevents all necessity for his 
exertion, and with his books, his flowers, his 
music and his lovely wife, he finds numberless 
reasons to be thankful, and I believe has a grate- 
fal appreciation of his many blessings. 

Mrs. Stewart still holds her position as house- 
keeper and head of the family—Annie, with 
comic horror, having refused to touch the keys 
or assume the least control. I made no remark, 
bat I knew that, with her usual tact, my cousin 
had done precisely what she knew would please 
her mother-in-law ; and I felt convinced that she 
would be a source of happiness to the old lady, 
who never was blessed with a daughter of her 
own. My opinion has proved correct. 

In the course of our acquaintance, Annie has 
told me s number of interesting recollections of 
military life, some of the best of which I intend 
at some future time to put into readable shape. 





A SOFT PILLOW. 

Whitefield and s pious companion were much 
annoyed one night, at a public house, by a set of 
femblers in the room adjoining where they slept. 

‘heir noisy clamor and horrid blasphemy so ex- 
cited Whiteficld’s abhorrence and pious sympathy 
that he could not rest. 

“I will go in to them, and reprove their wick- 
edness,” he said. His companion remonstrated 
in vain. He went. His words of reproof fell a) 

mntly powerleas upon them. Returning, he 

id down to sleep. Bis companion asked hii 
rather abruptly : 

“ What did you Fain by it” 

“A soft pillow,” he said, patiently, and soon 
fell asleep. 

Yes, a “ soft pillow ” is the reward of fidelity, 
the companion of a clear conscience. It is oni. 
cient remuneration for doing right, in the ab- 
sence of all other reward. And none know more 
truly the value of a soft pillow, than those 
rents, whose anxiety for wayward children is en- 
hanced by a consciousness of neglect. Those 
who faithfully rebuke, and properly restrain them 
by their Christian de t and religious coun- 
sels, can sleep quietly in their day of trial. 

Parents ! do your duty now, in the fear of God, 
and when old age comes on, you may lay down 
upon a soft pillow, assured of His favor who has 
said, “Train up a child in the way he should g93 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.’ 
Qhristian Freeman. 


The foundation of all virtue is in home, and 
the cultivation of the social and moral 
by the fireside; and whatever will increase the 
number of. happy homes, will increase the virtue 
the nation. 


and happiness 
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THE MYSTERIOUS RINGING. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 





‘Ws were moving gently along over a smooth 
sea, with hardly breeze enough to keep the sails 
drawing. The night was beautifully clear and 
starlight, and the weather being warm, our watch 
by the time two bells had struck, unable to over- 
come the sense of drowsiness with which they 
were oppressed, on account of having nothing to 
do, had, with the exception of a youngster on 
the lookout, stretched themselves upon deck, 
and not a few of them were wandering in dream- 
land. Silence reigned throughout the ship. 
Not a sound was heard but the occasional flap- 
ping of the sail against the mast as the wind 
sometimes died away for an instant and the 
“‘ measured tread” of the officer of the watch as 
he paced up and down the quarter-deck. 

Three bells were at length struck by the man 
at the wheel, and were immediately answered by 
the lookout striking three upon the bell on the 
forecastle. This aroused the sleeping watch 
for an instant, but seeing every appearance favor- 
able for a continuance of pleasant weather, they 
one by one dropped off to sleep again, after an 
injunction from one of the men to the boy on the 
lookout, to keep a good lookout—not only ahead, 
but to see if the mate started to come forward ; 
and in case of his doing so, to “ronse ’em up, 
quicker.” 

But a little time had elapsed, however, before 
they were—to use the expression of the old salt 
“roused up quicker,” not by the mate’s coming 
forward, but by a violent ringing of the bell up- 
on the forecastle, which brought the sleeping 
watch to their feet so suddenly, that the very 
next moment when the officers of the watch 
came forward, he did not at all mistrust but 
what that portion of the crew of the old ship 
Huntress over which he was lord and master, at 
least every other four hours, was as watchful a 
set as ever sailed under the stars and stripes. 

“Who struck that bell?” said the mate, ad- 
dressing the watch. 

As no one replied, he repeated the question ; 
but not getting an answer, he turned to the boy 
upon the lookout. 

“ Joe,” said he, “did you ring that bell ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, who was nearly 
frightened out of his senses by the “thunder 
like tones” with which he was questioned. 

“Do you know who did ring it?” continued 
the mate, in the same graff voice. 

“No, sir,” said Joe. 

“ Men, did you hear that bell ring a moment 
ago?” said. the mate, turning to the men. 
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“Yes, sir,” was the immediate reply from 
them all. 

“ And does any one know who rung it ?” con- 
tinued the mate. No one replied. 

“Singular, indeed,” said he “that tho bell 
should have been rung so violently, and yet, 
nobody knows who rung it; but never mind, it’s 
all right this time, but recollect, if that bell ever 
rings again, anything more than the regular half 
hoor ‘strikings,’ I shall expect that you will all 
be able to tell who rung it, in case I should be so 
inquisitive as to wish to know.” 

He then turned and went aft, and everything 
‘Was soon as quiet as it had bean before the ring- 
ing of the bell; excepting the men were discuss- 
ing in low tones the affair of the ringing, and 
wondering who could have been the perpetrator 
of such an imprudent act. 

When our watch went below at cight bells, 
we had nearly forgotten the affair of the ringing ; 
but we hed hardly got “turned in,” when what 
should wo hear but the forecastle bell ringing 
again, and this time louder than before ! 

“What the deuce are you ringing that bell 
for?” sung out the second mate, from the quar- 
ter deck. 

The ringing suddenly stopped—but the next 
instant, the above named officer made his ap- 
pearance forward amongst the men. 

“What in the name of all that’s salt, have you 
been ringing that bell for?” said he. He looked 
first at one and then another ; but they all denied 
most vehemently having touched the bell-rope, or 
being within reach of the bell at the time of the 
ringing. 

“One thing is certain, then,” said he; “you 
either lie most prodigiously, or elee some lubber- 
ly scoundrel in the other watch has had hold of 
the bell-rope; anyway, it wouldn’s be healthy 
for ye to let me hear that bell ring in that man- 
ner agin, that’s all.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he started to go 
aft, but he had hardly got abaft the mainmast, 
when ding-ding-ding, went the bell. He imme- 
diately turned and went forward again, but this 
time without speaking, until he had got amongst 
the men; when he merely remarked that he’d 
give a month’s wages to know who rung that bell. 
He was interrupted by the oldest man in the 
watch, who stepped forward and said : 

“ Please sir, I was standing within four feet of 
the bell all the while; and upon my word and 
honor, sir, nobody touched the bell-rope.”” 

“ Mightn’t it be a ghost that did it 7” remark- 
ed another old salt. “It’s more than once afore 
to-night I’ve thought the old ship was haunted ; 


no longer ago than last night, sir—” 








“ Bush up that gab o’yourn about ghosts!” 
interrupted the second officer. ‘I don’t believe 
in the article, myself.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when ding- 
ding went the bell: but this time only two sep- 
arate strokes, and not nearly so loud as before. 

Reader, if at that identical moment you could 
have seen the aforesaid officer, you would have 
been inclined to think that he did believe in 
ghosts; notwithstanding his disclaimer to the 
contrary ; for his face was, at the least calcula- 
tion, three shades whiter than before the last two 
strokes of the bell, and with his eyes fixed upon 
the rope, at the moment the bell struck. 

“By Jove! Jack,” said he, turning to the man 
who first hinted as to the probability of their be- 
ing a ghost on board, “I agree with ye as re- 
gards the old ship being haunted ; for I can testify 
that no live man was near that bell that time, 
anyhow.” 

It was now a fixed fact that the bell had not 
been rung by any one in either watch, and of 
course, if no one in the ship’s crew had a hand 
in it, it must have been done by some supernat- 
ural agency ; at least, such was the conclusion 
the watch upon deck had arrived at, when the 
captain, who had been awakened by the bell 
ringing out of time, came upon deck and made 
his appearance among them. 

“ What’s all this disturbance about, Mr. Ash- 
ton ?” said he, addressing the second mate. 

The officer stated the facts to him, as related 
above, and was “ backed up” by the statements 
of the whole watch; bpt for all that, the cap- 
tain did not believe in the existence of ghosts in 
general, nor on board his ship, in particular. 
He resolved to investigate the affair himself; 
and much to the mortification of the second offi- 
cer, he declared that he didn’t believe the bell 
could ring when he was on deck without his 
knowing who rung it; but for all that, the bell 
did ring, the moment he ceased speaking. 

He sprang immediately to the bell, and exam- 
ined it closely; he saw nothing, however, which 
confirmed him in his belief that the ringing was 
caused by some one of the crew. The bell-rope 
was laying upon deck in plain sight, and he was 
certain that no one had hold of it this time. Af- 
ter giving as his opinion that it was “ bloody 
strange,” he went below, and made no farther 
attempts to investigate the matter that night. 

‘We heard no more of the mysterious ringing 
for some time ; and, strange to say, for the past 
day or two, there had been several things spoken 
of on board, that did not in any way relate to 
ghosts. 

This state of things was not destined to last, 
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however, for one dark night while our watch 
were sitting in a group on the forecastle, spin- 
ning yarns, the bell suddenly began to ring. 
This caused a general stampede from the forecas- 
tle, not one of our watch daring to remain. 
The captain was on deck at the time and 
immediately gave orders for calling the other 
watch ; then after sending all hands to the quar- 
ter deck, he sent the lookout on to the fore- 
yard with orders to remain there until called 
down ; then stationed himself within a few feet 
of the bell to investigate if possible the cause of 
the ringing. After waiting some time, without 
hearing anything more of it, he began to curse 
the author of the ringing, whether man or ghost, 
when he was interrupted by the bell slowly be- 
ginning to toll. If at that moment a hurricane 
had struck the ship with everything set, he would 
not have started to his feet quicker than he did 
then. As before, he examined the bell, but 
could find nothing in the least out of the way. 
The bell had ceased tolling, however, upon his 
starting to his feet. 

He made no farther attempts to investigate the 
affair, as he was pretty thoroughly convinced 
that his men were innocent concerning this mat- 
ter, if never before. 

We heard no more of the ringing during the 
reat of the voyage: but when we arrived at Cal- 
cutta, our men, with one or two exceptions, 
left the ship, declaring that no inducement what- 
ever could prevail upon them to make the home- 
ward passage in her. 

For my own part,I resolved to stick by the 
ship ; for I had no doubt that sooner or later, we 
should ascertain the cause of the mysterious 
ringing ; and we did the very first night afcer 
getting in port, although up to the time of our 
arrival, I had not the slightest idea of how it was 
done, nor did any one on board know the cause 
of the ringing, with the exception of my humble 
self, until the arrival of the ship at New York. 

Close by the after part of the forecastle where 
the bell was hung, was a large sheep pen. The 
top of this pen was about upon a level with the 
lower part of the bell. Upon the night of our 
arrival at Calcutta, all hands went ashore, with 
the exception of the cabin boy and myself. We 
were to keep an anchor watch until twelve o’clock, 
then were to be relieved by the second mate, and 
the only foremast hand besides myself who had 
not left the ship. The cabin boy had the watch 
from eight to ton; then, as I supposed, went 
immediately to his bed. He did not sleep in 
the forecastle, with the men ; but he and the stew- 
ard occupied berths in the store-room. I relieved 
him at ten o'clock, and had not been on deck 
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more than half an hour, whea, as I stood lean- 
ing against the taffrail, I saw him come lily 
upon deck and look around. 

I thought in an instant that Jim was up to 
some mischief, and resolved to keep watch of 
his movements, although I pretended not to see 
him. Judge of my surprise, when I saw him go 
forward and climb into the sheep pen. 

In e moment more, ding-ding went the forecas- 
tle bell, in precisely the same manner it had done 
so many times at sea. I now saw through the 
whole matter. Our whole crew had been nearly 
frightened out of their senses by the mischief of 
that boy. Now that I saw through it all, the af- 
fair looked eo perfectly ridiculous, I burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and it was several 
minutes before I could compose myself enough 
to go forward and ascertain “how it was done.” 

As soon as I conld check my laughter, I went 
forward softly and tried to look into the pen, 
but it was so dark Icould see nothing. The 
greater part of the pen was covered with a flat 
roof. I went aft and got a lantern, and hiding 
it underneath my jacket crept forward to the pen, 
and suddenly taking the lantern from my jacket, 
held in over into the pen. There, underneath 
the covered part, sat Jim (the eabin boy), with a 
piece of stout wire in his hand, about four feet 
in length ; and looking decidedly more sheepish 
than all the regular inhabitants of the pen put to- 
gether. I burst out laughing again. Jim, upon 
seeing this, knew that he had nothing to fear 
from me, so immediately owned up ; then showed 
& specimen of his ringing. The young scamp 
had left his berth, unnoticed, upon the nights 
when we had heard the ringing; and having 
watched his opportunity, had gone forward, and 
into the pen. The back of the pen was boarded 
up perfectly tight, but in one of the boards near 
the top there happened to bea knot which he 
could easily slip from the board into the pen. 
He could then put his wire through the knot hole 
to the tongue of the bell, and ring at pleasure ; 
taking care, whenever they came to examine the 
bell, to withdraw the wire and slip the knot back. 

The knot fitted so perfectly that if we had ex- 
amined that part of the pen near the bell we 
never should have mistrusted that the unseen 
agent of the ringing was within the pen. Jim 
played a dangerous game, however, for if the 
captain or either of the officers had caught him at 
it, we reckon the fun would have all been upon 
the other side of the question. As it was, I prom- 
ised not to report him, unless he should get to 
cutting up more “‘rustics,” but to this day I can- 
not help laughing, when I think of the circam- 
stances connected with the ringing of that bell. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


BY W. A. rose. 


Onward, onward in the pathway 
‘Which the pure and good have trod, 
Never weary, never faltering, 
Resting on the arm of God; 
Wheresoever duty calls thee, 
Where the trath demands thy eid, 
Go thou to the mighty battle, 
Firmly, boldly, undiamayed. 
With the flag of justice o’er thee, 
And thine own true heart within, 
With the hosts of wrong before thee, 
Firmly stand amid the din. 
As of old, lo! unseen legions 
Help thee in the mighty fray, 


In the ranks of error are there 
Legions ‘gainst the little band, 
‘Who for justice, trath and merey, 
Scoffed, despised, insulted, stand? 
Heed it not; but ifalone 
Be thy banner still unfaried, 
God and thou at length shall conquer, 
‘Though arrayed against the world. 
———+ 20 
JACK WILLIS’S VOYAGE: 
—or,— 
THE DOUBLE VENTURE. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“Srx knots an hour, and only a fairish 
breeze. After all, the old Eagle is not to be de- 
spised, in the way of sailing.” 

“You are right, captam; and in the hands of 
her present commander, I do not doubt that she 
will be able to show Johnny Bull # good pair of 
heels, in case of emergency.” 

“T hope so,” answered the first speaker, with 
a shadow of anxiety on his countenance; for if 
she should fall into the hands of the enemy, I 
should be done for most deplorably.” 

“Ay,” rejoined his companion. “ You are 
thinking of a certain agreement between yourself 
and Wetmore—is it not so? And by the way, 
if you do not object to imparting your confi- 
dence, I would like to be informed a little more 
minutely concerning the relation which subsists 
between yourself and Wetmore, and (pardon 
my mentioning her) a certain young lady of 
whom you have a pretty high opinion.” 

“Thave no objection in the least, Chesley. 
And to begin at once, I think I have told you 
that my first meeting with Lucy Wetmore was 
ata ball, where I was captivated at sight, and 
was fully in love from the moment of my intro- 
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duction to her. Of course, I made it my be 
iness to see her again; and persevered, till, a1 
flatter myself, I succeeded in inspiring some in- 
terest in the object of my attentions. My se 
quaintance with Miss Wetmore commenced 
about a year before her father’s death. While 
old Peter Wetmore was living, I was forced to 
pay my regerds to Lucy rather ‘under the 
rose,’ as the saying has it. The old gentleman 
‘was very rich, as you well know, and estimated 
by many to be worth near half a million. I hed 
nothing, or next to nothing, for I had earned 
but little, and most of that little had been swept 
away in the old barque Emerald, which was lost 
just about the commencement of the war. You 
knew Mr. Wetmore pretty well, and therefore 
may be aware that he had a great horror of for. 
tane hanters, and kept a very suspicious regard 
on the train of admirers who clustered about 
his daughter. It was a very natural feeling, after 
all, and I cannot blame him mach for it. But 
under the circumstances, it was impossible that 
I could gain anything by thrusting myself ia 
hisway. Indeed, Lucy and I talked the whole 
matter overtogether. She assured me that she 
had no thought of mercenary design on my 
part. We were young, and we could wait. I 
was determined to rise in my pursuit. When I 
got to be master of a good ship, and had ac 
quired the reputation of one or two prosperous 
voyages, then it might be safe to show my de 
signs more boldly. 

“ Several months afterward, Mr. Wetmore 
died. In his will, he left to his daughter the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars on the arrival of 
her twenty-first birthday. The sum of thirty 
thousand dollars was to be added on her attain- 
ing the age of twenty-five. The whole bequest, 
however, was holden under the following condi- 
tion: That if, during the life of her brother and 
without his consent, she should marry a gentle- 
man possessing less than forty thousand dollars 
in his own right, then the bequest should revert 
to her brother. Farthermore, while Lucy re 
mains unmarried, George has the commercial 
use of these sums, giving security by rhortgage, 
and paying a small percentage of interest.” 

“Capital!” observed Chesley, interrupting 
the course of the narrative. “The old gentle 
man has arranged a nice little scheme for keep- 
ing the daughter out of the bonds of matrimony. 
But if I am right, there is some understanding 
between you and George with regard to this.”” 

“Exactly so. I will put the conclusion in a 
nutshell. George Wetmore was not long in 
learning the attachment which existed between 
myself and Lacy. Nor was it intended that he 
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should be kept in ignorance of its existence. At 
last Mr. Wetmore and I had a talk about the 
matter. He told mo that he had no disposition 
to go to extremes—said that he was willing to 
do what was right and fair, as far as he under- 
stood—and many other things which I can’t now 
recollect. Finally, he told me that if I succeed- 
ed in closing up this present voyage safely, and 
secured the net profit which was hoped for (about 
8 hundred and fifty per cent.), then he would 
stand neutral; and if Lucy gave me her hand, 
he would, for a reasonable bonus, affix his con- 
sent to the marriage contract. So here am I, 
Mr. Chesley, on a deuble venture ; first for ship 
and owners, and last, but not least, Lucy and 
her eighty thousand dollars. Mr. Chesley, I 
hope you will believe that the money weighs lit- 
tle with me, in comparison with my thought of 
her. And I suspect that I should be selfish 
enough to ask her to be mine, if the marriage 
swept off every dollar of her fortnne. But you 
were brought up in wealth, and you enjoy its 
benefits still. You can understand, therefore, 
why I dread to think of the sacrifice of all her 
Property, and of the thousand comforts and 
privileges its possession can alone ensure her.” 

While Captain Willis was speaking, his friend 
regarded him attentively. 

“I was never very intimately acquainted with 
Miss Wetmore,” he replied, when the other had 
finished. ‘I have heard that she has the rep- 
utation of being a little coquettish; but she 
hardly Jooks it, to my idea. I am certainly not 
ready to believe that she would wantonly de- 
ceive so estimable a young fellow as Jack Willis. 
At all events, I am willing to take it for granted 
that all is straight between you and your lady 
love. But to speak plainly, I have no faith in 
George Wetmore beyond the extent of absolute 
legal obligation. He is not troubled with any 
nicety of moral principle, and will not hesitate 
to trample on the rights and feelings of others in 
order to promote his own interest. I have had 
dealings with him, and know the truth of what I 
say. He will not scrnple to deceive you, to over- 
reach you, and to cast you off altogether when 
you have served his purpose. And, Captain 
Jack, to speak honestly, I believe that George 
Wetmore has not the slightest idea of giving 
consent to a marriage between yourself and his 
sister, and that he would, on the contrary, throw 
every obstaclein the way of its occurrence.” 

“You surprise me, Chesley,” he replied. ‘I 
have always found the Wetmores fair dealers, 
both father and son. Surely, you must have 
stated matters rather strongly ?” 

“It may be so,” answered the other, after a 
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short pause, wherein he seemed busy in thought. 
“Men are not always the same to different per- 
sons and under different circumstances. My 
statement may be a rather strong one.” 

The conversation ceased. Captain Willis, 
with spirits slightly depressed by Chesley’s 
words, rose from his seat and went on deck. 
Hardly had he arrived here, when hjs ear was 
greeted by a familiar sound, but one less pleas- 
ing now than it would have been in other times. 





“ Sail ho!” shouted a voice from the fore- 
mast head. 

“Where away?” cried the master, leaping 
into the main rigging. 

“On the larboard quarter.” 

“ Mr. Matson, hand me the glass, if you please,” 
said Captain Willis, mounting still higher. “ As 
I live,” was his muttered soliloqay, while he 
carefully examined the stranger, “we are in for 
it, that’s certain. Mr. Jones,” he said, as he 
coolly made his way down to the deck, “just 
see that every sail tells to its utmost. The 
breeze is somewhat fresh, but I think we can 
clap on a little more aft. At any rate, give her 
all she will bear; only see that you don’t get her 
by the head. Cutter or no cutter, we will see 
what the fellow astern is made of, There’s no 
doubt of one thing, and that is that he has got 
his mind made up for a slap at the old Eagle. 
It’s not our business to fight with such fellows 
as long as we can run away; 80 we'll try the 
part of discretion for the present. Helm there, 
luff a little. So now, steady.” 

The tall masts bent under their weight of can- 
vass, while the Eagle, leaning over from the 
breeze, rushed through the foaming waves. 
Captain Jack cast a look aloft, and satisfying 
himself that everything there was doing its duty, 
called his men aft and made them a pithy ad- 
dress, which was received with three hearty 
cheers ; and each man proceeded to the post as- 
signed him in case of action. 

“No fears of them, Jones!” said Captain 
Willis, as he met the glance of his officer. 
“They well know the mercies of John Bull’s 
prison-ships, and will not readily put them to 
the trial without a little fighting.” 

It was aboutsunrise when the strange sail was 
discovered. The Eagle was then some twenty 
leagues from the north shore of Cuba, with the 
wind at northeast. In two hours time the stran- 
ger gained so far upon the chase, that Captain 
Willis was able to verify by the glass a suspicion 
which had already entered his mind. 

“Thats her among a thousand!” he ex- 
claimed, shutting the glass with a jerk. “It’s 
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the Alert—one of the fastest vessels in the Brit- 
ish navy, as I know to my cost. Well, well—if 
the cutter cuts us down this time, it wont be 
without our leaving at least the mark of our 
teeth upon her.” 

The brig continued on her former course, save 
that now and then her head was brought a little 
closer to the wind. This management was not 
uncriticised by some “old salts ” of the forecastle. 

“Jim,” said one, “ what’s in the old man’s 
noddle to keep her up this way? I should think 
that rascally cutter gained fall fast enough upon 
us already, without our trying to help her any.” 

“Can’tsay, Ben,” replied the other. ‘ But 
there’s some crotchet or other in our captain’s 
main-top, or he wouldn’t be doing things this 
sort. Depend on’t, we shall see before long 
what it means. There it is again. ‘ Luff—sheets 
eft!’ work before us, Ben !” 

At one o’clock the land was in fall view, right 
ahead. The sailors obeyed the orders of their 
officers in silence,looking at each otherin surprise. 

“Jerusalem, Ben!’ at length exclaimed a 
grizzle-headed Yorker. ‘“Here’s a fix! The 
skipper has put us where there isn’t a ha’penny’s 
chance to get clear; and if he knows what he’s 
going to do, it’s what I don’t know.” 

“Call Black Bill,” said Captain Willis. 

The order was transmitted, and out of the 
cook-room came Bill, grinning with delight. 

“Well, doctor,” said the captain, “are vou 
sure that you can accomplish all you promised? 
Can you put the good brig safely in ?” 

“‘ Guess em can, massa,” said the negro, bow- 
ing and scraping his foot with all due deference. 
“Know him berry well, massa. Many time 
come from Barbadoes here. Know him well, 
for sarten, massa!” 

“Very well, doctor,” replied Captain Willis ; 
“I believe we must put you in pilot. There’s 
no time to lose, for the tide has begun to ebb 
already. But mind what you're about, darkey. 
‘We'll make a man of you, if you do the thing 
as it should be.” 

The negro was duly installed upon the quar- 
ter. Every feature in his face seemed impressed 
with conscions importance. But “Black Bill” 
was no common serf. The royal blood of 
Ashantee coursed in his veins, and his new dig- 
nity at once developed in him a naturally strong 
and acute perception. The orders which issued 
from his sable lips were prompt, well directed 
and effective. His former acquaintances of the 


forecastle looked on him with astonishment. 
Very soon, the Eagle opened a narrow passage 

between two headlands, on one of which was sit- 

uated a small lighthouse. Here was the entrance 
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to the tide harbor of Carrena, a port which kad 
long been deserted by all commerce, save that of 
the little island coasters. The harbor was unsafe 
for anchorage of vessels of large size, and the 
entrance to other than an adept was peculiarly 
troublesome. But “Black Bill” was evidently 
athome. He noted the filling of the sails, the 
objects on shore, the bearing of the light ; every 
change necessary in disposition of ship was ac- 
curately and promptly executed. In little more 
than half an hour from the time of entrance, the 
Eagle was at anchor near the town. 

Late in the afternoon, the English cutter lay 
off the headlands which guarded the entrance 
into the harbor. Captain Tracy impatiently 
paced the quarter, and ever and anon cast an 
eye to leeward, as if debating within himself in 
what manner he should further proceed. 

“Hab blue-fish, masse? Berry nice blue 
fish, massa. Good for ’tomach. Help um ap- 
pletite, massa.” 

“Be off, you black scamp!” 
lieutenant. 

Captain Tracy glanced at the countenance of 
the disappointed black, who was slowly turning 
away his boat. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “you may 
tell the fellow to come aboard. He may possi- 
bly be of use to us.”” 

“Hallo, darkey!” cried Jameson. “WeTl 
take some of your fish, if you'll bring them 
aboard, and tell the steward how to dress them.” 

“Ki! not know how cook blue-fish! Ki-hi! 
Wall, we tell him.” 

Sambo was quickly on deck, and in close con- 
fab with the captain’s steward, when Jemeson 
called him away. 

“Boy,” said the lieutenant, “do you suppose 
you conld show us a passage into yonder harbor?” 

Sambo’s eyes rolled with ecstacy, as he 
grasped the silver Jameson placed in his hand. 

“ Hi, massa! "Pose I can. Have carry ship 
in afore now, many time, more’n I can count.”” 

Captain Tracy, who had been overhearing the 
conversation, now stepped forward. 

‘Look hero, boy !’”” said he, displaying to the 
greedy gaze of the negro several tempting gold 
pieces. ‘Look here. You say you can carry 
us into the harbor. If you do it safely, here is 
the reward you shall receive. But if you de 
ceive us, or attempt to play the rogue in any 
way, this is the reward which we shall give you.”” 

And the speaker drew from his breast-pocket a 
pistol, whose muzzle turned in quiet significance 
upon the negro. Poor Sambo started at sight 
of the weapon ; his face tarned of a slaty pallor, 
while he ejaculated, with broken utterance. 


shouted the 
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“0, massa—don’t! don’t! Frighten poor nig- 
gah berry much, sah! Hab great dislike to 
loaded gun, massa.” 

“Stop, stop, Sambo!” said Jameson, who 
with much difficulty restrained his laughter at 
the ludicrous terror of the negro. ‘The cap- 
tain wont hurt you, so long as you play us no 
tricks and tell us no lies. Do youknow enough 
about the harbor to show us a safe passage in 1” 

“Yes, massa—I tole you so afore. Know 
ebery ting about de harbor. Hab ’tand pilot 
much to sa’sfaction of commerce. But must 
wait now, till tide down on de bar yonder.” 

‘Tracy smiled, and turned to his lieutenant. 

“ Jameson, we must try it, I think. Were it 
not for the mishap which occurred to our two 
boats, we might be spared a slight risk. Put An- 
drews at the wheel, and keep a good lookout 
ahead. We must move as soon as the flood 
will permit. Our sable friend appears to have 
some knowledge of what he undertakes, but we 
must trust to him as little as possible.” 

Some time elapsed before the tide admitted 
passage over the bar which the negro had indi- 
cated. Meanwhile, Jameson took pains to sound 
the new comer concerning the landmarks and di- 
rections of the somewhat tortuous passage, and 
became convinced that the pilot, although sim- 
ple and unsophisticated, was by no means de- 
void of intelligence and the knowledge conferred 
by observation and experience. Jameson com- 
municated this conviction to his commander, 
who, when the moment of action arrived, felt a 
corresponding security regardinghis movements. 

“You are sure of your course?” was the 
anxious inquiry, as the cutter moved rapidly 
through the gathering shadows of night. 

“Yes, massa—keep um light right ober de 
quarter.” 

“ Well, sir, remember what will happen to you 
if you lead us into difficulty.” 

“Yes, massa. Know um berry well. Hab 
*tand pilot berry much to sa’sfaction ob—” 

He did not finish the sentence. A sudden 
shock made the vessel quiver in every plank. 

“ Furies!” shouted Captain Tracy, in a hoarse 
voice, springing from the deck on which he had 
been thrown by the violence of the shock. “ The 
black scoundrel—by heaven he’s gone! Hard-a- 
weather—hard-a-weather, man! Tacks and 
sheets—be iively there! We must have her 
aback, Jameson.” 

It was of no avail. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when there came another 
shock, a grating and groaning, and the noise of 
water gurgling between decks. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “see that 
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our two remaining boats are in readiness; but 
be cool and steady. We must not forsake our 
poor Alert.as long as she holds life and breath.” 

Half an hour afterward, the light of white 
sails came glimmering through the night. 

“ The rascally Yankee!” groaned Jameson, as 
the brig came rushing past. 

“Know um berry well, masse!” shouted a 
well known voice from the deck of the Eagle. 
“Keep um light ober de quarter !”” 

Tn little more than a fortnight afterward, the 
Eagle was again fast at the southern side of 
Long Wharf. Fifteen minutes later, and Cap- 
tain Willis had reached the counting-room of 
Wetmore. The latter expressed himself much 
pleased with the result of a voyage which he 
was informed had netted him two hundred per 
cent. profit. Neverthelees, he had much regret, 
he said, to be the bearer of intelligence which 
doubtless would cause disappointment to his 
esteemed friend. His sister was at present in 
New York, but had left in his care a letter di- 
rected to Captain Willis. The latter hastily 
read the note, which was in the handwriting of 
Lucy Wetmore. The purport of it informed 
him that the writer was much grieved at the ne- 
cessity of declaring that her feelings had under- 
gone a change, and that the relation which had 
formerly existed between them must henceforth 
cease. The close contained the additional intel- 
ligence that she had just become engaged, and 
would shortly be married to a merchant of New 
York, with whom she would return to Boston. 
There were frequent expressions of continued 
friendly regard to Captain Willis, and of sorrow 
at the disappointment which her words would be 
likely to cause him. With feelings of the bit- 
terest chagrin, he crushed the letter in his hand. 

“The business of the voyage must be finished 
at once,” he said. ‘By to-morrow eve, I am 
ready for sea once more.” 

In an hour afterward, he hastened across the 
Common to the residence of Chesley, who had 
just arrived from the vessel. The captain re- 
ceived a warm welcome from his friend. 

“ What fortune?” inquired the latter, with a 
meaning eye. 

“Read that,” replied Willis, throwing the 
crumpled paper on the table near which they 
stood. 

Chesley ran his eye over Lucy’s note, and his 
face was flushed with indignation at its contents. 

“T do not blame you for being a little down 
in the mouth,’ he said, “considering the turn 
which things have taken. But believe me, the 
fit wont last very long. You are well rid of 
her, captain. There cannot be mach heart in 
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the girl, if, after having carried things so far, 
she turns you off in this cool way. For my 
part, I think that you have reason to congrat- 
ulate yourself on your escape.” 

This well-meant speech had little effect to- 
wards soothing the pain which Willis expe 
tienced. He reached forth his hand to take the 
letter. But Chesley prevented him. 

“Hold,” he said. “Permit me to glance at 
this once more.” 

“Captain Willis,” he added, after a momen- 
tary examination, “I wish you to leave this note 
in my keeping for a day or two. I have an ob- 
jectin viow which I will not mention to you just 
at present. I give you my word that no im- 
proper use shall be made of the letter. And, by 
the way, there is a Miss Leeds here, on a visit to 
my sister. Our fair guest is well acquainted 
with Lucy Wetmore, and very probably can in- 
form me of the actual whereabouts of that 
young lady—a point concerning which I have 
some curiosity.” 

He was absent from the room a quarter of an 
hour or more, at the end of which time he re- 
turned with a countenance plainly expressive of 
satisfaction in the intelligence he had obtained. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, friend Willis,” said 
Chesley, “we shall soon find a little light shin- 
ing through the cloud which now overhangs 
you. If you will call on me to-morrow forenoon, 
between eight and nine o'clock, I may be able 
to give you information which will be for your 
advantage. Miss Wetmore has been at Water- 
town for nearly a month, and so—but stay! 
‘Whom have we here?” 

A carriage stopped before the street door, and 
the driver, descending, applied himself to the 
knocker. In the carriage, which was open, sat 
Lucy Wetmore. Chesley, with the intention of 
anticipating the servant, flew down stairs and 
presented himself at the door. The driver had 
been charged to inquire if Miss Leeds was with- 
in. Chesley answered in the affirmative, and 
then, as if suddenly recognieing the occupant of 
the vehicle, stepped forward to the carriage and 
offered a courteous greeting. Inviting the lady 
to descend, he added a few words which produced 
a very visible agitation in her whom he addressed. 
Presently, accepting his assistance, she alighted, 
and with him entered the house. Willis could 
hardly contain himself during the minutes 
which elapsed before Chesley again returned to 
him. At length, his friend presented himself. 
His countenance was cheerful—even elate. 

“I wish you joy, my lad,” he cried; “for I 
think thata very short time will suffice to putan 
entirely different face on this matter. Come 
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down, and psy your respects to Miss Wetmore. 
Miss Leeds and I will shortly leave the coast 
clear for your honorable self, when I have every 
reason to believe that you will have no difficulty 
in arriving at satisfactory understanding with 
the lady of your regards. The fact is, my dear 
sir, that letter is a flam—a shameful forgery. I 
suspected itto be so the moment that I gave the 
note a partieular examination, and the fact is 
now made plain to me.” 

Willis descended to the parlor, where the un- 
affected kindliness with which Miss Wetmore 
received him did much to re-assure his hopes. 
Before she left the house, he had the pleasure of 
knowing that her sentiments toward himself had 
remained unchanged, and were like to remain so 
—notwithstanding the arts of her brother. 
When Willis communicated the state of affairs 
to Chesley, the latter was delighted with the 
added proof of his own penetration, and asserted 
his opinion that the play (as he expressed it) 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

“Itso happens,” he said, “ that I have certain 
facts in my possession, which, if divalged, would 
seriously affect the reputation of Wetmore, not 
only in his private, but also in his business rele- 
tions. Itseems to me, now, that their publicity 
would affect him even more than I had once 
supposed. He is aware of my knowledge, to 
some extent; and I had occasion to tell him, 
near a year ago, that his way, henceforth, must 
be pretty straight in order to avoid disclosure of 
the facts to which I refer. As he has conducted 
himself so basely in this matter between you and 
his sister, Ihave no scruple in using both my 
powers of persuasion and my powers of compul- 
sion to induce him to give his consent to your 
marriage with Lucy. I think that my cfforts 
will be successful. Whether my opinion be 
correct or not, time will quickly discover.” 

The event proved him in the right; for, in the 
first week of August, there appeared in the city 
papers the following announcement, contained in 
the list of marriages : 

“On Wednesday, at the residence of George 
Wetmore, Esq., Captain John Willis to Lacy, 
only daughter of the late Peter Wetmore.” 

In one or two of the journals there appeared, 
in celebration of the event, certain verses, which 
now rest in quict oblivion with thousands of 
like effusions which have followed, or gone be- 
fore. The wedding was a gay and brilliant one ; 
and it was remarked by many of the guests, that 
their obliging host had made every preparation 
which could add to the zest and enjoyment of 
the occasion, and that he was, doubtless, well 
pleased with the match which had taken place, 
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MY LOVE. 





BY H. J. A. EDWARDS. 
In spring, when nature's waking smile 
Is mingled oft with glistening tears, 
‘My love is fond and true the while, 
Rejoicing in life’s early years. 


In summer, when the fields are fair, 
‘The groves with cooling shade invite, 
I wander forth to meet her there, 
While eve’s dim hue fades into night. 


How quickly then the moments fly, 
Concealed by the fond dreams of youth, 

When clouds veil not the beauteous sky, 
And fancy, brilliant, seems as trath. 


In autumn, when the drooping fringe 
‘Hangs loose upon the golden corn, 
see, alas! no ruddy tinge 
Upon Aer cheek in quiet morn. 


‘When the bright frost has killed the flower, 
And leaves are stripped from every tree, 
‘Then comes the ead and lonely hour, 
Which steals my love fore’er from me. 
In winter, when the snow is deep 
Within the churchyard damp and cold, 
My love is sleeping her long aleep, 
And white the snow and damp the mould, 
In winter when the snow is deep. 
tor 
THE CONSCRIPT: 
—oRr,— 


HE PRICE OF PEACE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Tue day has dawned sad and gloomy. The 
1 of the drum has been heard since morning ; 
) labors of the field are suspended ; the inhab- 
nts of the village are stationed by groups in 
: streets, and discussing, in a low tone, the 
snces of the young people summoned to put 
ir hands in the fatal urn.* Every face wears 
expression of anxiety, as if some calamity 
satened the country. Each sighs and raises 
eyes to heaven as he passes by certain houses 
nt astombs. A few more hours, and sounds 
ioy or sobs of sorrow will issue thence! Now 

relatives, a prey to anxiety, remain sad and 
donless, watching and fearing the progress of 
hours which are to bring them joy or despair. 
“he young people, in the meantime, keep up 
d courage, and laugh and sing as they pre- 
3 to go to the place where the drawing is to 
but their laugh is hollow, their voices trem- 
1s, and their forced gayety deceives no one. 
‘act, the fearful experiment of this day is to 
Jonscripte are, 3” drawn by lot. 
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decide their whole existence. Must they soon 
leave this village where they were born—their 
relatives, their comrades, their betrothed ones * 
for in the country, people marry young. At 
twenty, a young man has almost always made 
his choice. It is too soon—but what is to be 
done? Custom decrees it thus; and while in 
the fashionable world we see every day men of 
forty years and more marry young girls, a youth 
of twenty-eight rarely finds, in this country, 4 
young girl who will marry him. 

The bell of the church was ringing; the pas- 
tor was about to celebrate mass to invoke for 
the conscripts the protection of Heaven. All 
were present, accompanied by their families. 
Never had they prayed with such fervor. Wher 
men are powerless, the most skeptical have re- 
course to Providence; they are happy then to 
believe in Providence, for chance is blind and 
deaf! 

The mass finished, the drum again sounds ; it 
is the signal of departure. There are embraces, 
encouragements, and the conscripts march; the 
fathers accompany their sons ; the mothers return 
to their homes to pray once more; the young 
girls sigh, and the silence of death reigns in this 
village, usually so brilliant and gay. 

The fable relates that in the days of King 
Miros, the inhabitants of the Isle of Crete were 
compelled to deliver each year seven young men, 
and as many young girls, to satisfy the appetites 
of a monster called the Minotaur. A man, a 
prince, a demi-god killed the Minotaur and de- 
livered his country. Who shall deliver us from 
war? What was this Minotaur, compared’ to 
that thousand-headed hydra who absorbs men by 
hundreds, thousands, millions? who changes 
wheat-fields into fields of battle? who makes the 
earth drink blood like water? who compels the 
nations, under penalty of entire destruction, to 
fell ranks of men like forest-trees ? who removes’ 
every year from the family, from agriculture, 
from industry, the elite of the people? who 
makes widows by hundreds and orphans by 
thousands? who breaks the hearts of mothers 
and lovers, and who disgusts us ever with glory, 
when we think of the price which must be paid 
for it? Who shall deliver us from war ? 

“Louise, what o’clock is it?” said, for the 
twentieth time since the departure of the con- 
scripts, one of the poor mothers, a prey to the 
suffering of anxiety and uncertainty. 

“Two o’clock, aunt,” replied a beautiful 
young girl, with a sad and pensive air. 

“Only two? This day will never end!” 

« Alas, poor aunt,” replied the young girl, "if 
the news is to be bad, it will come soon enough !” 
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And she embraced the mother with filial ten- 
derness. 

“True, my child, but if you knew how pain- 
fal this uncertainty is!” 

“Shall I go a little way to meet them?” said 
she. ‘I can see from afar the colors of the rib- 
bons, and will run to tell you. You will know 
your fate a few minutes sooner.” 

“Do so, my daughter; as for me, I cannot 
walk. Anxiety has taken away my strength.” 

“I will go,” said Louise, “But do not 
worry—what good will it do?” 

And she went out, leaving the poor woman to 
her sad thoughts. When she had gone a few 
steps, she encountered one of her companions. 

“Come with me to meet them, Charlotte,” 
said she to her. “I am ashamed to be seen 
going alone; but my sunt sent me.” 

“Why, then, should you be ashamed ?”’ said 
Charlotte. ‘Is not Jean your betrothed ?” 

«Joan is not my betrothed, any more than his 
mother; but I love them both as a sister, and I 
ought to do so, for my aunt has been a good 
mother to me.” 

“Tthink so, A niece who has two acres of 
land and a house of her own may well be taken 
care of, where one has two sons!” 

“IT do not know what her idea is,” said 
Louise ; “but she has never mentioned it to me.” 

“ And they ?” 

“ Still less! They look upon me as a little 
girl. Remember that I am only sixteen.” 

“Why, then, have neither of them made a 
choice elsewhere ?” 

“T do not know—ask them.” 

“ But, according to your ideas, which is the 
best ?” persisted Charlotte. 

«They are both good, and I love one as much 
as the other.” 

“That is well,” said Charlotte, laughing; 
-“ 80 if Jean goes, Jacques will still be left you.” 

“Let me alone,” said Louise, pettisbly; “I 
am not ready to talk of marriage! But apropos 
of Jacques,” pursued she, ‘‘it is a bad sign that 
we do not meet him, for he promised, if his 
brother had a good number, to hasten home to 
tell us.” 

“0, he will remain to drink with the rest!” 

“ He is not in the habit of it!’ said Louise, 
angrily. 

“ May we not jest a little about the boys?” 
said Charlotte; ‘they say what they please 
about us!” 

“My cousins never speak evil of me, I am 
sure, and I will not hear it said of them.” 

“Your cousins! your cousins! Be easy— 
nobody will eat them.” 
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At that moment the sound of the drum, heard 
in the distance, interrupted the conversation of 
the two friends. Very soon cries and songs 
were intermingled with it, and the conscripts ap- 
peared at a turn in the road. Louise became 
very pale. 

“Do you see him ?” asked she, with emotion. 

“Not yet—they are too far off; but I shall 
soon be able to distinguish them.” 

There was silence. The two young girls looked 
earnestly. Suddenly Charlotte exclaimed : 

“I see Jean! I see Jean!” 

“Where?” said Louise, anxiously, for her 
short sight did not permit her to distinguish yet. 

“Louise, you will marry Jacques,” said Char- 
lotte; ‘Jean is a soldier!” 

“My poor aunt!” exclaimed Louise, clasping 
her hands. 

At this moment, a young man detached him- 
self from the group of conscripts. It was 
Jacques, who, having recognized his cousin, 
hastened to meet her. Her face was pale and 
anxious, and even if Louise had not then per- 
ceived the tri-colored ribbons with which Jean 
was decorated, the expression of his brother’s 
countenance would have informed her of his 
misfortane. 

“He has the fourteen!” exclaimed he, an- 
grily, as be accosted the young girls. “My 
mother will be sorry, for she prefers Jean.” 

“ She loves you both well,” said Louise, with- 
out daring to deny the fact, which was known to 
every one; ‘but how shall we tell her this bad 
news? She sent me to meet you, and now I 
dare not return to her.”” 

“Nor I,” said Jacques. 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “you can both go. 
She has but to look at you to know the result, 
for you areas pale as if you came from the other 
world.” 

“ She is right,” said Louise. 

And the two cousins, quickening their pace, 
took the road to the village, preceding the con- 
scripts. * * * * * 

Since the departure of Louise, her aunt had 
not moved. Seated in a low chair, in the corner, 
by the extinct fire, she was absorbed in sorrow- 
fal reflections, with her head buried in her hands. 
The door, left open, permitted the two young 
people to enter without being heard, and they 
were consulting each other with a look to ask 
what was to be done, when the poor woman, 
shaking off her torpor, suddenly stood up. Then 
only she perceived her niece and her eldest son, 
motionless before her. 

“Ah,” said she, falling back into her chair, 
“Jean is a soldier!” 
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Both remained silent. The poor mother 
asked no questions; but she burst into tears. 
There could be no ray of hope, since Lonise did 
not tell herto hope! The latter sat down by 
her, took her hand, which she pressed tenderly, 
and silently mingled her own tears with hers. 

“Well, are you all crying here?” suddenly 
exclaimed a conscript, as he entered the house. 
“Good morning, mother ; good morning, Louise ; 
good moming, Jacques!’ And he sang in a 
husky voice the song of departure. 

The poor youth evidently made all this noise 
to conceal his regret; and repeated libations 
taken at all the cabarets of the route, had mach 
to do with his resignation and good humor. 

“My poor child!” exclaimed the mother, 
springing towards him, as if to defend him 
against an immediate danger; ‘they will kill 
me! they will kill me!” 

“Do not cry, mother,” said the young man, 
clasping her in his arms; “you will end by 
meking me cry too, and I have no desire to pass 
for a coward among my comrades; that would 
not do for a soldier. What do you say, Louise?” 

“My poor Jean !” said she, embracing him. 

« What would you? I would rather have re- 
mained here in peace, to plant my cabbages, and 
perhaps by-and-by we might have been married ; 
but now I have no chance. So much the better 
for Jacques.” 

“We need not talk of that,” said Louise; 
“am I not the sister of you both?” 

“ For the present, sly one,” pursued Jean, ap- 
pealing to his brother, who, when he spoke of 
marriage, had cast down his head with an air of 
constraint. 

“ Louise is too young to talk of that,” said 
the latter, with effort ; ‘and besides, her position 
with our mother and her orphan condition im- 
pose the greatest reserve upon us. When she 
has attained her majority, she can choose for 
herself.” 

“Tam rich,” suddenly exclaimed Louise; “I 
am rich, and Jeanis as a brother to me! Do 
not weep, aunt—Jean shall not go!” And she 
left the house, running. 

M. Michaad, the guardian of Louise, whose 
godfather he also was, lived at the other extrem- 
icy of the village. It was towards his house that 
she directed her steps. She entered it, all out of 
breath, and found her guardian occupied in tak- 
ing his repast, in company with his son, a youth 
of about eighteen. 

“ Ab, it is you, goddaughter,” said he, with 
his mouth full; “will you eat a bit with us?” 

“ Thank you, you are very kind; but I am not 
hnogry—my heart is too full.” 
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‘Then, as the impessible guardian continued to 
eat, without saying anything, she asked : 

“You know that my cousin Jean has been 
drawn by lot ?” 

“He will make a fine grenadier,” said M. 
Michaud, tranquilly. 

“But, godfather,” persisted Lenise, “I do 
not wish him to go; do you not understand ?” 

“0, youdo not wish him to go! But what 
will you do about it?” 

“T will purchase a substitute.” 

“Ah,” said the guardian, laying down his 
fork, ‘you have money then ?” 

"No, godfather,” said Louise, embarrassed, 
seeing the expression of her godfather suddenly 
change ; “but I have property, and you know it 
better than any one, since you are my godfather. 
This is the reason I came to find you, for Jean 
must not go.” 

“Why so, if you please 1” 

“ Because his mother will die.” 

“That would be a pity; but what can I do 
abont it 1” 

“Give me the means to redeem Jean by sell- 
ing a little of my property.” 

“Yon do not know, then, that at your ma- 
jority I must give an account to the last cent ?” 

“ Well, it seems to me I have the control of 
my own property.” 

“A minor has the control of nothing. You 
must be twenty-one, or have a husband, before 
you can dispose of a cent; and your husband 
would be dissatisfied when I come to render an 
account, if I should dispose of your fortune thus.” 

“0, as for that, godfather,” said Louise, 
blushing, “you need not be afraid about the fu- 
ture, for I shall perhaps marry one of my cous- 
ins, and Jacques could not reproach me for say- 
ing his brother—still less Jean, if I should mar- 
ry him.” 

“Then you do not know which ?” 

“No, godfather; I had never thonght of it un- 
til to-day—I am so young! But, on reflection, it 
is the best thing Ican do. My aant is a good 
mother to me, and I shall perhaps never like any 
one better.” 

“But your cousins are too old for you, who 
are only sixteen.” 

“T like it better so, godfather ; it seems to me 
that if my hasband was of the same age as my- 
self, I could not respect him.” 

M. Michaud made e slight grimace. 

“You are a child,” said he; ‘in a few years, 
you will perhaps think otherwise.” 

“I do not believe it, godfather. But the bus- 
iness, at present, is to ransom my cousin—we 
can talk of the rest by-and-by.” 
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“TI tell you that it is impossible, and that 
neither you nor I can dispose of your property 
before your majority.” 

“And if I should marry immediately ?” 

“At sixteen! I would certainly not allow 
you to commit such a folly—you are too young! 
It will be soon enough when you are twenty- 
one; if you wish to make a foolish marriage 
then, you will be your own mistress, but not 
before.” 

“My good godfather, I entreat you!” said 
Lonise, supplicatingly. 

“T tell you itis impossible,” said M. Michaud, 

‘The good Louise had really believed that 
nothing could be easier than to ransom her 
cousin. On seeing her hopes disappointed, she 
began to weep bitterly. 

“My poor aunt, she will die!” said she. 
“ Men are so hard-hearted !”” 

“T am hard-hearted because I will not let you 
ruin yourself. ButI know my duty,” said M. 
Michand, with importance. 

“Adieu, godfather!” said Louise, going to- 
wards the door. ‘I am sorry to have disturbed 
you.” And she went out discouraged, sighing. 

On re-entering her aunt’s house, she found her 
as she had left her, in company with her two 
sons; for on seeing Louise go out, she had sus- 
pected the step she was about to take, and had 
detained Jean, until she could learn the result. 

As for Jacques, he had incurred his mother’s 
anger, by seeking to make her comprehend the 
vanity of her hopes. . 

“T will go in his stead,” said he, suddenly. 
« The state demands but one soldier—what mat- 
ters it? Is not this e good idea, Lonise? What 
say you to it?” 

“J say that it is you whom I love!” exclaimed 
Louise, throwing herself tearfully into his arms. 
“Whether you go or stay, I will have no other 
husband than you!” 

“Is it possible? and I was going, thinking 
you loved Jean.” 

“Asa brother,” said she, extending her hand 
to the conscript. ‘But you shall not go. I 
will ask my guardian to let me marry you imme- 
diately, and then we will ransom our brother 
without needing his permission.” 

“No, Louise—no, that must not be; you are 
too young. It would be wrong to profit by a 
moment of excitement, which you would per 
haps regret afterwards. Besides, seven years of 
my life do not seem too much to purchase the 
right to consecrate to you the rest.” 

“Ah, you are noble and good, and I love 
you!” eaid his mother, suddenly. And she em- 
braced him as she had never done before. * 
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“Tt is strange!” said Louise to herself, on the 
evening of the same day. ‘Where were my 
eyes, that I did not perceive the difference be- 
tween the two brothers? Jean is a handsome 
youth, doubtless, but common, coarse; while 
Jacques always appears like a gentleman. And 
then what a good heart he has |” 

At the expiration of a month, the widow an- 
nounced to her neighbors that hor son Jacques, 
after having accompanied his brother to the reg- 
iment, had returned with a fever. A weck more 
passed away ; at last the invalid went out, and 
showed himself. It was Jean! Judge of the 
commentaries, the conjectures, the exclamations! 
Godfather Michaud said nothing, but he wrote 
to the prefect to inform him of this substitution 
of one person for another. The prefect, in his 
turn, wrote to the minister of war, who wrote to 
the colonel of the regiment where Jacques had 
enlisted instead of his brother. The colonel re- 
plied that Jacques was his best recruit, that he 
would make an excellent soldier, and that it was 
of very little importance that he had taken the 
place of his brother, since he filled it honorably 
—#o that the affair remained there, to the great 
displeasure of M. Michaud, who was still per- 
suaded that Louise loved Jean. 

As for Jean, he was of too vulgar a nature to 
comprehend all the delicacy and greatness of his 
brother’s conduct. Delighted, at first, to be lib- 
erated, he at last came to the conclusion that 
Jacques loved to travel, and desired a military 
life. Six months after his brother’s departure, 
he offered himself to Lonise, who refused him 
without hesitation. 

“T love you asa brother,” said she; “but do 
not speak to me thus, for I shall despise you and 
consider you my enemy.” 

“But if Jacques should be killed in war?” 
persisted Jean. 

“T would put on mourning and remain all my 
life faithful to his memory.”” a 

“As you please ; then I will marry Charlotte.” 

Tn fact, from this moment Jean declared him- 
self the lover of Charlotte and their marriage 
soon took place. 

Two years passed thus. Louise was eighteen. 
M. Michaud, re-assured by the marriage of Jean 
and Charlotte, at last unmasked his batteries and 
proposed that his ward should marry his son. 


. But the latter declared that she would await her 


majority before she made a choice. 

About this time, she received a letter from Al- 
giers. Jacques was in Africa, and was a ser- 
geant. From this day, poor Louise had not a 
moment's repose. How could she, when he she 
loved was exposed to the balls of the enemy, to 
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danger from fever, to the teeth of lions? Her 
only occupation was now to read the newspapers. 
Bhe eagerly sought the news from Africa. One 
day, she read as follows: 

“We regret to announce that a part of the 

garrison 0 | Nemours has just been destroyed by 
e heroic imprudence of its chief, who has him- 
self found death in this unfortunate affair.” 

The paper fell from the hands of Louise. 

Nemours! The last letter of Jacques was dated 
Nemours! Poor Louise! At her request, M. 
Michand wrote to the minister of war to learn 
the names of the men killed in the affair of Sidi- 
Brahim. A week afterwards, he received the 
list. Jacques’s name was among the first! 

Louise now renounced all hope and devoted 
herself to the education of her little godson, the 
eldest child of Jean and Charlotte. He came to 
her every morning and spent the day with her. 
One morning little Jacques arrived very animated. 

“Godmother,” said he, “will you give me 
leave to go and see the soldiers ?” 

“« What soldiers?” said Louise. 

“Those who are to pass the night here. They 
are going to Paris to be reviewed ; there will be 
two of them at our house.” 

“ By-and-by,” said Louise, pensively. “The 
day is long; you will have time to see them.” 

The child pouted a little, and then began to 
spell with a bad grace in the book which his god- 
mother placed before him. At the end of ten 
minutes, he stopped. 

“Do you hear the drum?” said he. 

“Yos,” said Lonise; “let the drum go, and 
continue your lesson.” 

The child sighed, and finished the page. Af- 
ter the lesson, they breakfasted as usual. Sud- 
denly a double knock was heard at the door. 

“Enter,” said Louise, 

The door opened, and an officer, thin and of 
dark complexion, appeared on the threshold. 

“Pardon me, madame,” said he to Louise, as 
he saluted her, “but I am taking my rounds! 
Have you any soldiers quartered here ?” 

“No, sir,” said she, somewhat troubled; “I 
live alone, and never lodge any one.” 

“Madame is a widow?” said the officer, 
pointing to-the black dress of the young girl. 

Louise bowed, without replying. She was 
willing that this stranger should ascribe to her a 
title to which she felt she had a right. 

“You have a charming child, madame,” said 

the soldier, approaching Jacques. 

“It is my godson,” said Louise, blushing. 

“Tt is astonishing,” continued the officer, 

looking at the child, “how much he resembles 
comrade whom I knew in Africa!” 
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“You have been in Africa, then ?” said Louise, 
falling back into her chair. 

“Yes, madame,” said he, taking the one to 
which Louise pointed; for, incapable of stand- 
ing, ehe felt that she ought also to invite the 
stranger to be seated. 

A thought had occurred to the young girl : 
Conld this soldier, who resembled little Jacques 
so much, have been—%? A word would have 
dispelled her doubts, but she hesitated to pro- 
nounce it, lest the officer should utter a name un- 
known to her. She was silent for a moment to 
taste one sweet hope, like the prisoner, who, 
awaking after a dream of liberty, koeps his eyes 
shut that he may not see the bars of his prison! 
The officer had taken little Jacques in his lap, 
and was looking at him attentively. 

“Does he remind you of some deceased 
friend ?”’ at last asked Louise. 

“He of whom the child reminds me is not 
dead, madame, although he has long passed for 
such! Escaped as if by miracle from a horrible 
massacre, a prisoner two years among the 
Arabs, he has been able at last, after infinite fa- 
tigue and suffering, to rejoin his flag.” 

“And—yon left him in Africa?” asked 
Louise, in a stifled voice, while she stealthily ob- 
served the countenance of the officer who, on his 
part, manifested much emotion. 

“No,” said he. “On arriving at the regi- 
ment, exhausted by his long suffering, he ob- 
tained leave to retire from the service, and at 
present, has returned to his country.” 

At this moment, the hurried eyes of the sol- 
dier encountered those of Louise earnestly fixed 
upon him. 

“It is Jacques! it is you!” exclaimed she, at 
last rising. 

His only reply was to extend his arms to her. 

“Louise,” at that moment exclaimed the 
voice of Charlotte, “lend me some money, I 
beg of you. Jean has come home drunk again, 
and I have not a cent in the house.” 

Jacques smiled at Charlotte, who, surprised to 
find a soldier with her friend, had remained 
fixed in the threshold. 

“ Here, sister Charlotte,” said he, presenting a 
gold piece to the young woman. “Louise and 
Lare coming to sap with you.” 

“ His sister!” said Charlotte, looking at Louise. 

“tis Jacques !” exclaimed the latter. 

“Impossible! be is so dark, so thin—and that 
beard! And then he is an officer !’” 

“A captain, my good sister,” said Jacques, 
embracing her. 

“ But,” said Lonise, “you were only a ser- 
geant when you arrived in Africa?” 
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“True; but in a campaign, one is soon pro- 
moted. And then balls and fevers do not respect 
officers any more than soldiers, so that those who 
fall give place toothers. I succeeded a lieuten- 
ant who was killed, and when I escaped from 
captivity, he who had replaced me had just died 
of dysentery, and I re-entered the same regi- 
ment; then the general-in-chief, learning my re- 
turn, appointed me captain.” 

“You will not return, then,” said Louise. 

“No,” said he, smiling, ‘unless my life here 
should be made unhappy.” 

“But,” pursued she, “why did you not in- 
form us of your return?” 

“T had my reasons for that ; I had long passed 
for dead, and wished to know for myself how my 
resurrection would be received. After three 
years of silence, you might have been married. 
I wished to return here as a stranger, examine 
the ground, and depart without making myself 
known if I had been forgotten.” 

“Here is a surprise!” said Charlotte. ‘Jean 
will be happy, for he has regretted you much— 
even though he has become a drunkard.”’ 

“He will reform,” said Jacques, smiling ; “I 
will talk to him and you shall see.” 

“T will run and find him,” said she, “and I 
am sure he will leave the cabaret quick, now !” 
“No, do not; I wish to surprise him.” 

Little Jacques had profited by these explana- 
tions to run after the soldiers. The captain, in 
his turn, took the road to the door. 

“ Will you leave me already ?” said Louise. 

“I must return for an instant to the mayor’s 
office to speak to M. Michand. He did not re- 
cognize me just now, and will be surprised.” 

“ And what is your pressing business there ?” 

“To give him your name and mine. To-day 
is Wednesday, and we must be published ten 
days, which will permit us to marry next week 
on Saturday.” 





GETTING AND SAVING. 

It is not so much of an art to get money as to 
save it. The proverb tells us that any fool can 
do the fornier, but it requires a wise man to ac- 
complish the latter. Still there is no need of 
being avaricious, like Lady Hardwicke, the lady 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, who loved 
money as well as he did, and what he got, she 
saved. The purse in which the Great Seal is 
carried, is of very expensive embroidery, and 
was provided, during his time, every year. 

Hi rdwicke took care that it should not be pro- 
vided for the seal bearer’s profit, for she annu- 
ally retained the purse herself, having previously 
ordered that the velvet should be of the length 
of one of the state rooms at Wimpole. So 


many of them were saved that at length she 
had enough to hang the state rooms and make 
curtains for the bed !—Eastern Argus. 


! 
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BOILING A TEA-KETTLE, 


Which is the most trying toa woman—a 
horn of a-servant girl, or @ stove that “ wont 
draw” the day she expects company? Mrs. 
Jones hired the other day, a Miss McDermott, 
just from Cork. Miss McDermott was ordered 
“to boil the tea-kettle.” 

“The what?” 

“ The tea-kettle.” 

“An’ do you mane that?” 

“ Certainly—if I did not I would not have or- 
dered you to do it—and be quick about it.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss McDermott obey 
half an hour afterwards 
conversation. 

“ Where’s the tea-kettle, Bridget ?” 

“In the dinner-pot, ma’am.” 

“In the dinner-pot!” 

“Yes, ma’m. You told me to boilit, and I’ve 
had iton the scald for an hour.” 

Mrs. Jones could bear no more. She had a 
rash of blood to the head, and went into a swoon. 
The last we saw of her she was carried up stairs 
in an arm-chair.—N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

ey 
JUDICIAL INTEGRIPY. 


Judge Sewalt, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1760, went one day into a hatter’s shop, in order 
to purchase a pair of second-hand brushes for 
cleaiing tus shoes. The master of the shop pre- 
sented him with a couple. ‘“ What is your 
price?” said the judge. “If they will answer 
your purpose,” replied the other, “you may 
have them and welcome.” The judge, on hear- 
ing this, laid them down, and bowing, was leav- 
ing the shop, upon which the hatter said to him : 
“Pray, sir, your honor has forgotten the prin- 
cipal object of your visit.” ‘ By no means,” 
answered the judge. ‘If you please to set a 

rice, Iam ready to purchase ; but ever since it 
Eas fallen to my lot to occupy a seat on the 
bench, I have studiously avoided receiving the 
value cf a singlo copper, lest at some future 
period of my life, it might have some kind 
of influence in determining my judgment.”— 
Granite Freeman, 


orders. In about 
. Jones resumed the 





THE GREATEST WONDER YET. 

Calvin Edson, and all the fat women, dwarfs 
and giants, are eclipsed by a man now on exhi- 
bition at Havana, who was born without either 
legs or arms, but who, having tenaciously set 
himself to work to conquer the inconveniences 
natarally consequent upon such deprivation, has 
made himself a wonder by the variety of his 
feats. Among other things, he announces that 
he is able to spin a top with such perfection that 
it will hit any spot named, to spin a dollar over 
a table, and put it in his left ear and take it out 
again, to ea knot with a halter, to thread a 
needle, to ascend and descend a ladder, to un- 
cork a bottle with a corkscrew, to load a fowling 
piece and kill anything designated, or put ont a 
candle with a simple wad—quite enough won- 
ders fora man without either legs or arms.— 
Hingham Patriot. 


————_+2-e-+—____ 
Thorough knowledge only enables a man to 
think more justly. 
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FEMALE GAMBLERS, 

In this.country we have few or no female gam- 
blers; and let us not malign our fair countrywo- 
men by crediting the fact to the want of oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity is never wanting where any 
passion is to be gratified. Let us rather attribute 
a freedom from this scathing and blighting vice 
to the high tone of mind and morals which seeks 
for a healthy excitement in ennobdling deeds of 
charity and the refined pleasures of cultivated 
society. It is appalling to contemplate a man 
with his whole soul engrossed in the chances of 
the gaming-table; at one moment raised to the 
acme of feverish hope, at another plunged into 
the depths of a rayless despair. It is harrowing 
to watch his tremulous hand as he stakes the 
price of his children’s bread with it, or draws 
towards him those guilty winnings which are 
only a snare and a temptation. What then must 
it be to a woman under such circumstances! Yet 
this is a common enough spectacle abroad, at the 
continent watering-places, and particularly at 
Baden-Baden, where gaming is authorized, and 
one of the real, if unconfessed, attractions of the 
place. An English lady thus records some of 
her observations on the conduct of her sex at 
the gaming-table, and the picture is a terrible 
one: “On no occasion did I watch higher play 
than on the evening of the dress ball. All the 
best company in Baden were assembled ; the 
birds of prey, whose profession it was to watch 
them, doubtless, came armed for the encounter, 
and prepared to ‘fool them to the top of their 
bent.’ The following day was Sunday. We 
passed through the public walks on our way to 
church; and having time to spare, looked into 
the rooms, which even at that early hour had a 
crowd of people hanging round the gaming- 
tables. On our return, we entered them again, 
and then this frightful scene of madness was at 
its height. 

“T doubt if anything, leas than the evidence 
of the senses, can enable any one fully to credit 
and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming- 
table offers. I saw women, distinguished by 
rank, elegant in person, modest, and even re- 
served in manner, sitting at the rouge et noir 
table, with rateaux and marking cards in their 
hands ; the former to push forward their bets 
and draw in their winnings, the latter to prick 
down the events of the game. I saw such at 
different hours through the whole of Sunday. 
To name these is impossible; but I grieve to 
say that two English women were among them. 
There was one of this set whom I watched day 
after day during the whole period of our stay, 
with more interest than, I believed, was reason- 





able ; for had I studied any other as attentively, 
I might have found less to lament. She was 
young—certainly not more than twenty-five— 
and though not regularly nor brilliantly hand- 
some, most singularly winning both in person 
and demeanor. Her dress was elegant, but 
peculiarly plain and simple. A close white silk 
bonnet and gauze veil; a quite-colored silk 
gown, with less of flourish and frill by the half 
than any other person; a delicate little hand, 
which, when ungloved, displayed some hand- 
some rings; a jewelled watch of peculiar splen- 
dor, and @ countenance expressive of anxious 
thoughtfulness must be remembered by many 
who were at Baden, in 1833. They must re- 
member, too, that enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon or night, still they found 
her nearly at the same play, at the rouge et noir 
table. 

“Her husband, who had as unquestionably 
the air of a gentleman as she had of a lady, 
though not always close to her, was never very 
distant. He did not play himself; and I fan- 
cied, as he hovered near her, that his counte- 
nance expressed anxiety; but he returned the 
sweet smile with which she always met his eye 
with an answering smile; and I saw not the 
slightest indication that he wished to withdraw 
her from the table. There was an expression in 
the upper part of her face that my blundering 
science would have construed into something 
very foreign to the propensity she showed ; but 
there she sat, hour after hour, and day after 
day, not even allowing the blessed Sabbath, that 
gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there she sat, 
constantly throwing down handsful of five franc 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back again, 
till her young face grew rigid from weariness, 
and all the lustre of her eye faded into a glare 
of vexed inanity. Alas! alas! is that fair 
woman a mother? God forbid!” 

+ 
JHE BODY AVENGED. 

By too much sitting still the body becomes un- 
healthy, and soon the mind. This is Nature’s 
law. She will never see her children wronged. 
If the mind, which rules the body, ever forgets 
itself so far as to trample upon ita slave, the slave 


is never generous enough to forgive the injury ; 
but will rise and smite its oppressor. Thus has 





many a monarch mind been dethroned.—Long- 
Sellow. 





Brood no longer, ye dreamers, but awake, 
shake off your 8) loth ‘and work, and when you 
work, look to it that you work in the right direc- 
tion! Not for fame, for it will cheat you; not 
for what you call happiness, for it will slip from 
your grasp. Ascertain your duty, and then dis- 
charge it. 
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‘THE PRESS AND THE SWORD. 

Bulwer says that ‘‘in the hands of men en- 
tirely great the pen is mightier than’ the sword.” 
We, Americans, who claim to be entirely great, 
have found the means of uniting these powerful 
engines of civilization. We have brought col- 
umns of type to support columns of infantry, 
and covered the cannon of the artillery with the 
“ shooting-sticks” of the printers. The army 
that marched into Mexico was largely recruited 
by disciples of Faust, so that, on one occasion, 
when General Scott, wishing to issue a procla- 
mation, requested on parade that if there hap- 
pened to be a printer in the ranks he would ad- 
vance, two hundred stalwort men stepped forth 
two paces to the front. A day or two after the 
occupation of Matamoras by the American 
troops, the swarthy denizens of that old ram- 
bling town were startled by an unusual cry from 
the lips of an old gray-headed fellow, with a 
bundle ander his arm, who, in a strange jargon 
of Spanish and English, proclaimed: ‘ Here- 
eers the Republica of the Rio Grande and Ami- 
go de los Pueblos—only one beet (bit)!” As 
he shuffled slong the rectangular streets, there 
was none to impede his progress but the throng 
of customers. No policeman, with his badge, 
stopped the old boy to ask if he were licensed. 
Even the sentinels, along whose channelled bay- 
onets flashed the rays of a noontide sun, forgot 
to challenge him: it was enough that he was a 
“member of the press,” and on he passed. The 
dark-eyed and half-clad senoritas, spite of their 
languid habits of indifference, bent from their 
casements and gazed at him with a wondering 
interest. The sombrero-shadowed Mexicano lift- 
ed his corncob pipe from his lips, and perhaps a 
Carrajo! ascended with the smoke. And sugh 
was the avatar of the American press in Mexico 
—aen historical event. The papers published in 
the different cities of Mexico during the cam- 
paign were really very creditable affairs. Their 
typographical appearance was as good as could 
be expected under the circumstances ; they were 
edited with much ability, and many of their 
issues were spicy and sparkling. We hope that 
copies of all these papers have been preserved. 


Rememsen.—Good sense and sound reason 
should be the staple of our writing and speaking. 








FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Some writer says, ‘“‘ women govern everything, 
because they govern those who govern every- 
thing.” Their influence is not the less powerful, 
because, like the dew of heaven, it descends un- 
seen. Though the fairer and better portion of 
humanity do not appear on the rostram—and 
Heaven forbid they should !—yet as mothers, as 
wives, as swecthearts, their counsels are probably 
felt in the halls of legislation. In the old days 
of Rome it was said that Nama Pompilius con- 
sulted with the nymph Egeria on affairs of state. 
If Randolph of Roanoke had not lost his Egeria 
in early life, his public career would have been 
very different. Many, perhaps all eminent states- 
men of modern days, have had their female 
counsellors. Madame de Stael was the adviser 
of Benjamin Constant,in his happiest days, and 
the beautifal and unfortunate Madame Roland 
of her husband. Still later, we find Madame 
de Krndener, whose oracles were consulted by 
the Emperor Alexander, and the Princess de 
Dino, so propitious to the mind of Talleyrand, 
to whom she supplied wit and repartee. Many 
of the smartest sayings of this old diplomatic 
fox originated with this accomplshed lady. 
The Countess de Meulan was the friend and 
adviser of Guizot, Louis Philippe’s famous 
prime minister. But Guizot was also under the 
influence of the Princess de Lieven, one of the 
most famous political blue-stockings in Earope. 
It is observable, by the way, that while the lords 
of creation rely upon female wit for support and 
counsel, female sovereigns very rarely employ 
female counsellors. This tends to balance the 
reciprocal infinence of the sexes in the govern- 


ment of the world. 
——_—__++-2 +—____—_ 


Cost or Darssinc THE Lapizs.—The im- 
ports of silks have risen in value since the year 
1847 from less than $12,000,000 to over $24,- 
000,000, and the customs from $1,838,850 to 
36,129,583, 





Tux Reason.—A gentlemanly thief, detected 
in the exercise of his profession by a lady of this 
city, stated that “the times were so hard that he 
was obliged to steal in order to live.” 


+ ae 
Ballow's Dollar Monthly \s the chee magazine in the 
world — Olive Branch. a 
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VANITY FAIR. 
“Vanity of vanities!” exclaimed the wise 
m— all is vanity!” And looking abroad in 
3 world around us, how many proofs do we 
hold of the truth of the axiom. There is 
nity in that gaudy bonnet, with its costly laceo— 
the sweep of those voluminous silken skirts— 
the unnecessary display of those dainty French 
ots at the cleanest of strect-crossings. There 
vanity in that male D’Orsay-ish figure, with 
curled hair, its diamond breastpin and its 
arkling ring on the finger. But not alone in 
rple and fine linen does vanity stalk abroad. 
iat garb of more than Puritanic plainness—the 
posite extreme of attire—is quite as strong a 
dof of vanity as the tailor’s gorgeous walking 
vertisement that just preceded it. Does not 
wearer seem'to say, “Look at me! How 
ich mecker—how much holier I am than these 
ady butterflies of fashion that hover and flutter 
out me!” As proud a heart beats under that 
ab kersey as beneath that satin boddice or that 
ibroidered vest. When Satan was walking in 
) environs of London, 
\ He saw a cottage by the wayside, 
A cottage of gentility, 
And he jnly smiled, for his darling viee 
‘Was the pride that apes humility.” 

But pride and vanity have been doomed to fall, 
m the days of “ Lucifer, son of the morning,” 
this blessed Anno Domini. Christopher North 
newhere tells a story of a young preacher who 
8 onevof the vainest of mortals. On one oc- 
sion he delivered a discourse on which he par- 
ularly prided himself, declaimed in what he 
asidered a fascinating style, and produced, as 

fancied, the profoundest impression. But 
‘ong the auditors who seemed to be most at- 
itive and moved, even to tears, was a poor 
man in widow’s weeds, who hung upon his 
s and seemed to devour every word he uttered. 
attered by this attention, our youthful hero lost 
time in learning her name and calling on the 
dow. She told him how much she was inter- 
ed in him and the cause. 
“My poor husband,” said she, “was a gar- 
ner. We lived on the produce of a little plot 
ground. He used to carry the vegetables to 
irket in baskets on the back of a faithful little 
okey. At last it pleased Providence to re- 
»ve my poor husband to a better world. Then 
was left alone with my donkey, and went to 
wket myself. But misfortunes never come 
gle. The donkey died, too. You can’t think, 
, how much I was attached to him, and how 
ich I miss him. Now, yesterday, the moment 
heard you, the tones of your voice reminded 
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me of my poor donkey, and I couldn’t help 
shedding tears—indeed I couldn’t. I know it 
was wrong to be thinking of a poor animal in 
such a sacred place, but I hope I shall be for- 
given, for you were so like him that indeed I 
couldn’t help it, sir.” 

It is needless to say, that after this explanation 
the visitor hastily took leave, and that his coun- 
tenance was not quite so concoited in its ex- 
pression as when he entered the presence of the 
mourner. 

——__+ 22+ _. 
BOARDING HOUSE. 

The life of a female boarding-house keeper 
must be a wretched one. If the lady who wrote 
the following advertisement finds customers who 
comply with her terms, she will be fortunate: 
“The gentlemen must not put their feet on the 
mantel in winter, nor out of the window in sum- 
mer, and the lady must not write hor name on 
the glass with a quartz pin. If she uses an air- 
tight, she must regulate the damper herself, and 
not ring every ten minutes for the chambermaid. 
The single gentleman must not play the trom- 
bone, nor make love to the servants, nor comb 
his whiskers at the table. If he does, he wont 
answer. The lady must not turn up her nose at 
everything on the table, unless she has a natural 
pug, and none of the party must drink or talk 
with a mouthfal of victuals, nor must they fight 
for the top buckwheat cake. Terms liberal, board 
to be paid weekly in advance.” This is certainly 
an odd mode of inviting customers. 

orc 

Battov’s Doran Montaty.—Onee Introduced to the 
family , this wonderfully cheap and charming maga- 
sine is sure to ecome great favo te. Its cheerful pages 
should giadden every fireside in the country. As long as 
bright eye love to read dalightal stories, its succees must 
continue.— Weekly 

We might fill our pages with commendatory 
notices like the above. The success of our Mag- 
azine has surpassed all former experience which 
we have gained in the publishing business. Itis 
already second in circulation to but one other 


magazine in the world ! 





Morsip Curiosiry.—The silver cream jug 
from which Sir John Sadlier is said to have 
drank poison, lately sold in England for $128, 
far above its value ; and the rope which hanged 
Palmer was divided into inch bits and sold for a 
fabulous price. Poor human nature! 





Casn.—The word “cash” is derived from the 
Italian cassa, the chest in which merchants keep 
their money. “A powerful gentleman is Senor 
Don Cash,” says an old Spanish song. 
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PATERNAL ADVICE. 

Jack Muggins! you have announced to us 
your intention of embarking in the next Liver- 
pool steamer, to make what yon call the “tow- 
er” of Europe, and you ask our advice upon the 
step, as people usually do after having fully 
made up their minds. Since you have honored 
us by requesting the expression of our opinion, 
we will give it to you for what it is worth: 
Don’t you go. We think we sce you opening 
your eyes, caressing your incipient mustache, 
and preparing to ask “why not?” We will 
therefore anticipate your question, and reply: 
In the first place, you are too young. We know 
that the blood of Young America rises at that 
suggestion, but we repeat that you are too young. 
Scarcely a year has passed since the ashes of the 
paternal Muggins were deposited in their resting- 
place at Mount Auburn, and not three since you 
came to years of discretion (?) and the possession 
of the handsome fortune left you by your progen- 
itor. Youth and fortune combined under certain 
circumstances, are glorious prerogatives, but you, 
Muggins, do not possess those circumstances. 
You are young, but you are very green ; rich, 
but very careless, and European capitals abound 
in sharpers that out-Yankee Yankee sharpers. 
You would come home shorn like a sheep ; but 
more resembling that other quadruped so amply 
furnished with auditory organs. 

And again, Jack: you do not know enough 
about your own country. A wealthy American, 
travelling abroad, is beset with interrogatories 
respecting our history, our institutions, our pro- 
ducts, our manufactures, and our arts ; for some- 
how or other, in spite of prejudice and incredul- 
ity, the idea has crept abroad that this is “a 
great country.” Now we are constrained to say, 
Jack,—and we do it in no spirit of unkindness,— 
that your information on these subjects is ex- 


tremely limited, and that you would find it difi- | 


cult to substantiate even the single proposition 
which embraces the Alpha and Omega of your 
historical knowledge, viz., that “‘Gineral Wash- 
ington fit the Battle of New Orleens.” Remem- 
ber that every travelling American is to a certain 
extent the representative of his country, and has 
it in his power to increase or diminish the respect 
for our flag. 

But, if you know little about our own coun- 
try, you know still less about Europe. Your 
geographical deficiences are of no account. 
Travel is the practical study of geography; and 
you would soon discover that Rome is not situated 
on the Neva, and that Great Britain is not an 
island of the Grecian Archipelago. But it is 
absolutely necessary to know something of the 





history of the old world before visiting its cele- 
brated places. You can’t get up any enthusiasm 
‘about sacred localities, if you learn the event 
and its memorial at the same time. Besides, 
you know nothing about architecture, painting 
and sculptare, and it is art more than nature 
that challenges your admiration abroad. 

Moreover, you speak only your own language, 
and that very incorrectly! Hence you would 
be compelled in self-defence to associate abroad 
only with Americans and English, and what sort 
of a change would that be? And you would 
have to sce with the eyes and think with the 
minds of couriers, ciceroni and valets de pluce. 

Our word for it, young man, you are not ripe 
for travel. Think better of your project, even 
if its abandonment costs you the forfeiture of 
your passage money. Get books and masters; 
read and study for five years, and then go abroad 
and you will travel with pleasure, improvement 
and credit. Such, Jack Maggins, is our advice, 
and there are many in your plight who would be 
benefited by the same counsel. 





Dux.iinc.—Gustavus of Sweden had a very 
comfortable way of arranging duels. T'wo offi- 
cers once called on him and asked his permission 
to cut each other’s throats according to the code 
of honor. He consented, and, having intimated 
to them his intention of witnessing the combat, 
at the appointed hour appeared on the ground. 
Then tarning to the officers who were about to 
engage, he said, ‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, fight—fight 
till one of you fall. And I have brought the 
provost marshal with me to behead the survivor.” 
It is yemarkable how suddenly the gentlemen 
discovered they could reconcile their differences 
without fighting. 





A Haxpsook or Taaver.—That incorrigi- 
ble wag, Punch, advertises “A handbook of trav- 
el round a lady in fall dress, with a large folding 
map showing the utmost limit of patience and 
crinoline to which the circumference, as recently 
enlarged, at present extends.” 








Queries anp Axswens.— What frait is most 
like the capital of Maryland? An apple is (Ann- 
opolis). What tea is universally used in the Unit- 
ed States? Liberty. Why ought short persons to 
be fondest of the letter T? It makes all call. 








Tus Avrerxative.—An idle girl, recendy 
arraigned before our police for some offence, was 
offered her choice between the House of Correc- 





tion and a husband. She chose the latter as the 
lesser evil. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Mr. Richard S. Willis, in a recent number of 
his excellent journal, the “New York Musical 

World,” illustrates very forcibly the importance 

of an acquaintance with the modern European 

languages, and particularly French, to Ameri- 
cans going abroad for instruction or even amuse- 
meat. Most of our travellers lose nine-tenths of 
the enjoyment and information they might ac- 
quire through this deficiency; and it is well 
known that many of our ministers and consuls, 
otherwise well educated men, cut a sorry and 
ridiculous figure in Europe, and fail of attaining 
the purposes for which they were ecnt abroad by 
our government. He says: ‘‘ Without rushing 
into an extreme, and decrying all study of the 
classics, as men are perhaps prone to do on hay- 
ing their eyes opened, on the contrary insisting 
on them as the best allies in gaining the modern 
languages, I would as strongly insist, that from 
the freshman, or the first academic year onward, 

@ course of French, at least, should industriously 

be pursued. Better one book of Greek or Latin 
the less, and one of a modern language the 
more. French will at least save a man from 
embarrassment ahd mortification—with this he 
saves his credit.” 

Mr. Willis also alludes to the importance of 
untravelled Americans acquiring at least the two 
great modern languages—German and French— 
with four or five millions ofgour own country- 
men (by adoption) speaking the former. In 
view of the foreign immigration, he thinks it 
“not befitting” or even “ paying, that this free- 
nasonry of foreign languages should be filling 
our air—that men with whom we are daily trad- 
og and trafficking and politicizing should talk 
side over the shoulder to their companions, and 
7e know not a word they are saying, or plan- 
ing, or plotting.” 

There is much in these hints worth pondering 
1d acting on. Charles V. said: ‘Every lan- 
1age which a man acquires renders him another 
an ;” so that the man who shonld be master of 
e five hundred different languages, of which 
ecimens were recorded by Professor Adelung, 
vald be equal to a little army. The acquisi- 
n of a modern language is not the terrific task 
ised to be whén the initial step was the swal- 
ring an octavo grammar and a thick lexicon. 
bor-saving processes have been introduced in 
ntal operations as well as manufactures ; old 
tine has been discarded, and it, is very possi- 

for a student of energy to acquire in a few 
iths a@ sufficient knowledge of French or 
nish to enable him to make himself under- 
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There is no excuse for Americans being behind- 
hand in this matter, for they have a remarkable 
faculty for the acquisition of foreign tongues. 





PENMANSHIP. 

We do not think half the attention is paid to 
penmanship in our days that used to be in the 
good old “slow and sure” times. Tho hurry 
of the age has led to a neglect of this accom- 
plishment. But there is no economy of time in 
illegible writing. If a hurried scrawl saves time 
to the penman, it imposes a heavy sacrifice of 
time on the victim who is doomed to decipher it. . 
Rufas Choate’s manuscript is the despair of 
printers. It is generally believed that men of 
genius write a very obscure, infirm and eccentric 
character—such as Byron, Chalmers, Jeffrey and 
Napoleon. Their thoughts flow too rapid to 
permit good mechanical execution. Washing- 
ton wrote a fair, manly, straight-forward line, 
every letter legible and distinct, while his name- 
sake, Washington Irving, writes o perfect law- 
yer’s hand, as though he wished no one to read 
it but himself. Edmund Barke’s hand was un- 
even and hurried; Lord Brougham writes a 
hasty hand, but with a good pen and full of ink. 
‘Wellington’s notes were exceedingly hieroglyph- 
ical; and Dr. Chalmers seems to have written 
with the feather end of his goose quill. 





A nemarnkasie Town.—In the town of 
Harrison, Westchester county, N. Y., consisting 
of a population of upward of 2000, says an ex- 
change, there is no church, unless the dwelling- 
like meeting house of the Quakers may bo called 
one. The town bas no minister, ro lawyer, no 


doctor, and no drug store. 
e+ —__—_ 


For gvery Frrestpk.—No family in the land !s too poor 
to afford Ballow's Dollar Monthly. What a fund of pl 
are and innocent enjoyment its visits afford to the home 
cirole! What sweet sensibilities ite well written stories 
give rise to; how delicately yet effectually is the goodly 
moral conveyed. The wore of such works that parents 
put ints the hands of their children the more enlarged 
views of Hf, the more refinement, and the more domestic 
pleasure will be disseminated.— Saturday Courier. 





Composrriox.—In composing, as a general 
rule, run your pen through every word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it" 
will give your style. 

one 

Bexevo.encs.— There is an old lady in 
Greenbush, N. Y., so careful of her property 
that she wont allow her geese to go into the 
water without life-preservers attached to each. 

re 

Is 17 tRuE?—A Mrs. Sally Sly says that 
“when a man marries he goes to the penitenti- 


d and to transact business in their languages. | ary for life.” 
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THE INFIRMITLES OF GENIUS. 

The errors and infirmities of genius have gen- 
erally been treated in two ways, both alike erro- 
neous. One party, making no allowance for the 
temptations that beset genius, both from within 
and withont, have stigmatized its faults with un- 
feeling, unmanly and unphilosophical harshness, 
judging the erring man of genius by a severer 


rule than they would apply to common mortals ;- 


while another set of men have sought to extenu- 
ate and find apologies for every aberration from 
the right path on the part of the man of un- 
common gifts, as if genius conferred an exemp- 
tion from the rules of common morality. The 
time has arrived when men view this subject in 
& clearer light—or, rather, perhaps, the sphere 
and immunities of individuals are better defined. 
Aman is no longer ostracised merely because 
he is a poet, or painter, or a sculptor, cut off 
from sympathy and regarded with suspicion, 
because differing from the mass in his taste and 
capabilities. But in fact, genius is no longer 
such an anomaly, because taste and talent are 
nearly universal, and men stand altogether upon 
a more level footing. 

In speaking of Burns, Christopher North 
says: ‘While the hypocritical and the base 
exaggerated all that illustrious man’s aberra- 
tions from the right path, nor had the heart to 
acknowledge the manifold temptations strewn 
around his feet, the enthusiastic and generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weakly—I must 
not say wickedly—strove to extenuate them into 
mere trifles—in too many instances to deny 
them altogether; and when too flagrant to be 
denied, dared to declare that we were bound to 
forget and forgive them on the score of the poet’s 
genius—as if genius, the gi 





d 
Thus they were willing to sac- 
, rather than that the idol set up 


could ever be regarded as the pander to vice a 





the slave of sin. 





rifice morali 










before their ation should be degraded ; 
and did far worse injury, and offered far worse 
insult to V and Religion by their slurring 





over the offences of Bui 
ever was done by those o 
Bums bitterly repented y 


ized ; and 





s against both, than 
for 











he evil practic one man can 
do so much injury to s 
of a thousand. 


ously; and 


y as th 





vil theory 
Burns erred greatly and griev- 





as well from friends as from foes, let us be len- 
ient and merciful to him whose worth was great ; 
but just and nful to that law of right, which 
must on no consideration be violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintain and exer- 








cise its severe and sovereign favor over all trans- 


an of virtue, | 





e the world knows that he did, | 
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gressions, and more especially over the trans- 
gressions of those to whom nature has granted 
endowments that might have been, had their 
possessors nobly willed it, the ministers of un- 
mingled good to themselves and the whole hu- 
man race.” 

These opinions, calmly expressed, must carry 
conviction; and the more especially since the 
individual selected for illustration was one whom 
the writer both admired and eulogized. 


SS ee 


Size oF tHE Wesr.—lIllinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. Missouri is larger than all New England. 
Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scotland or Porta- 
gal,and equals Belgium and Switzerland together. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and 
larger than Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois are larger 
than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 





Movuxt Hotroxe.—On the top of Mount 
Holyoke, on a clear day, ten mountains can be 
seen; one in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, 
one each in New York and Connecticat, and six 
in Massachusetts. The spectator always sees ly- 
ing below him, thirty towns in Massachusetts, 
and six in Connecticut. 





Pozrry.—Literagy productions in rhyme and 
metre do not comprise all poetry. The prose of 
Irving and of Hawthorne embodies the essence 
of true poetry. And, moreover, “the written 
poem is only poetry talking, and the statue, the 
pictare, and the musical composition, are poetry 
acting.” 











, NaturaL.—A female physician in Philadel- 
phia advertises that she can cure all sorts of 
diseases, but particularly affections of the heart. 
This was always a speciality of ladies—and also 
to cause the heart-ache. 

eee 
To MAKE PRIME VINEGAR.—Mix one quart 
of molasses, three gallons of rain water and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand four 
weeks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 


tren eee 

Oxp Ties.—When Bishop Berkeley preach- 
ed at Newport, in 1729, he wrote home, “The 
town of Newport contains 6000 souls, and is the 
| most thriving place in all America for bigness.” 


| +1202 + —__ 
Fuper.—The grant of a right to use a coat 

| of arms in England is obtained by applying at 

the Herald’s College, and paying about $400. 
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ACURE FOR INTEMPERANCE, 

Tt is said that the worst use you can put a 

man tois tohang him. The next worst use is 
certainly to flog him. To lay the lesh upon the 
backs of men to whom the honor of their coun- 
try’s flag is committed, on shore and afloat, is 
only to degrade them hopelessly, and break their 
spirit. This principle has been long recognized 
in this country, and is beginning to make its 
way abroad. Such were the views of a British 
officer in command of a regiment in Guernsey. 
Yot he was in a trying position, for liquor was 
cheap on the island, the soldiers would get 
drank, and the lash had usually been resorted to 
as a punishment for the intemperate and a terror 
to their comrades. Accordingly this humane 
officer (we are sorry that we cannot recall his 
name) appealed to the honorable feelings of his 
men, resolved at the same time to make drunk- 
enness as unpleasant as possible, without, how- 
ever, resorting in any case to the lash. He is- 
sued an order saying that he-would not flog, but 
trust to the soldier’s self-respect for keeping 
sober on daty. 

Next day a man was found drank and con- 
fined. The colonel, accompanied by the sur- 
geon, went to the guard-house and felt the man’s 
pulse. He was declared to be ina fever. Noth- 
ing could be truer. He was therefore rolled in a 
blanket, and four soldiers bore him through the 
barracks, his comrades all laughing at the care 
taken of him. On reaching the hospital, the pa- 

tient was put to bed and blistered between the 
shoulders, fed on bread and water for a week, 
and then discharged cured. He was then brought 
on parade, when the commanding officer con- 
gratulated him on his recovery from the fever, 
and sent him to join his company, where he was 
langhed at and jeered by his comrades for the 
ipace of a week. Many others anderwent the 
‘ame treatment, but the joke, though very amus- 
ng to the temperate, ceased to be so to the ine- 
riates. The experiment was completely suc- 
essful. Not a man of that regiment was flogged 
1 Guernsey after the blister system had been 
itroduced, and in a fortnight after its inaugura- 
on, there was no such thing as a man drank on 
trade ; though the regiment had previously been 
@ notoriously bad condition. 

ore 
Tue Conression or 4 Foxrp Morner.— 
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FALSE PRIDE. 

False pride—if indeed any sort of pride is 
otherwise—is a very ridiculous littleness. There 
are men who would blush up to the eyes if de- 
tected in carrying home a bundle. Yet this sort 
of pride frequently has a fall, and necessity 
sometimes works a radical cure. One of our 
dandy officers in Mexico, who, when in New 
York, voted it vulgar to carry en ambrella, 
made nothing of marching to his quarters the 
bearer of a roasting pig and greens, captured in 
a foraging excursion. Chief Justice Marshall, 
when living at Richmond, gave a lesson to one 
of these over-nice gentry. Nothing was more 
usual than to see him returning at sunrise with 
poultry in one hand and vegetables in the other. 
On one of these occasions, a would-be-fashion- 
able young man from the North, who had re- 
cently removed to Richmond, was swearing vio- 
lently because he could hire no one to take home 
his turkey. Marshall stepped up, and ascertain- 
ing of him where he lived, replied, “ That is my 
way, and I will take it for you.” When arrived 
at his dwelling, the young man inquired, “What 
shall I pay you?” ‘O, nothing,” was the re- 
joinder, “you are welcome—it was on my way, 
and no trouble.” ‘ Who is that polite old gen- 
tleman who brought home my turkey for me?” - 
inquired the other of @ bystander, as Marshall 
stepped away. “That,” replied he, “is John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States.” 
The young man, astounded, exclaimed: “Why 
did he bring home my tarkey?” ‘To give you 
a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to 
your owr business,” was the answer. 

oe 
Marziace.—Dr. Franklin advises a young 
men in search of a wife to take her “from a 
bunch,” because, in a family where there is a 
group of damsels, emulation induces them to 
improve and cultivate themselves, whereas only 

daughters are apt to be spoiled children. 





Mowrorory.—All the sword blades made for 
the English army are the work of four men, three 
of whom are brothers. There is a secret in the 
mode of manufacture, known only by these four, 
and which they jealously guard. 





AcricutturaL.—The crop of hops was very 
large this year. It will be larger during the 





‘er-indulgence, like too much sugar, only spoils 
at it was meant to sweeten. 

— 
SreNcH IneeENuity.—We have got plenty of 
dines on our coast, but it requires French 
ids to put them into boxes. 


dancing season—which will also develop the 
corn crop. 





Warer.—lIt is stated that there are 261 miles 
of pipes laid to supply the city of Philadelphia 
with water. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 26 miles 
round. It had 100 gates. 

A census just taken in Greece shows the popu- 
lation to be 1,043,251 souls. 

A man in England in pulling down an old 
house he had bought found 2003 guineas. 

The censorship of the press has been rendered 
still more rigorous in St. Petersburg. 

The late Crimean war has swept away the 
savings ot England’s forty years of peaco. 

The rumor is revived of a Congress on the 
affairs of Italy, to which the principal Italian 
States will be invited. 

At Antwerp, on the 17th ult, there was a bril- 
liant celebration in honor of the twenty-five 
years’ peaceful reign of the King of Holland. 

The widow of Lord Byron is yet alive and 
hearty. She has recently purchased the resi- 
-dence of the late poet Rogers, in London. 

The Russian government is about to send out 
next month from Cronstadt, two corvettes on a 
scientitic voyage round the world. 

The number of newspapers published this year 
in Switzerland, which has a population of 800,- 
000 souls, is 263, being twelve more than in 1855. 

The grape disease is reported again to have 
appeared in the Canary islands, to the despair 
of the people. 

« Marshal Lannes’s widow, just dead, was one 
of the loveliest women of the first imperial 
court. 

Lord Ciarendon has received from the Ameri- 
can government testimonials to be presented to 
British seamen for services rendered to American 
vessels in distreas. 

Mr. Heald, the young Englishman of fortune 
who married Lola Montez shortly after hor sep- 
aration from the king of Bavaria, died at Falk- 
stone, England, last month, of consumption. 

An original sketch of » Holy Family, painted 
by Rapbael for Francis 1, of France, has just 
beén discovered in Florence. The possessor of 
this treasure is an Italian refagee. 

Madame Pfeiffer, the celebrated female travel- 

» ler, is on her way to jagascar, into the inte- 
rior of which savage country she intends to 
penetrate. 

Sardinia contains over 9000 schools, with over 
400,000 pupils, besides numerous classical insti- 
tutions, and three great universities with over 
6000 students. 

The height of that sacred spot, Mount Zion, 
is two thousand five hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
about three hundred feet above the valley below. 

It is calenlated that £12,000,000 have been 
spent in draining and subsoiling land in Ireland 
during the last ten years, and an immense in- 
crease in production has been the resale, 

At the Crystal Palace in London, when the 
fountains are in operation, they have 11,788 jets 
playing, and the quantity of water displayed 
simultaneously in them is about 120,000 gallons 
per minute. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are in Russia 6000 miles of telegraph 
used for government messages. 

In England they post the “‘ Times” leaders in 
the country towns fi bulletins. 

A cunning Frenchman has invented a parasol 
which serves also for a fan. 

Paris proper has increased two hundred thou- 
sand in population since Louis Napoleon’s first 
assumed sway. 

The two Chambers of the States General of 
the Netherlands have voted funds for 
converting all the paddle steamers of the Datch 
Davy into screws. 

The Council of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus of Piedmont has subscribed the sum of 
2000f. for the ordnance intended for the fortifica- 


tion of Alessandria. 

The Sisters of ‘ity have purchased a large 
property at Baktche ha, on the Bosphorus, 
for the purpose of establishing an hospital for 


the aged of both sexes. 

In the interior of Pera there has been discov- 
ered a beautiful tunnel under a river, the work 
of the old Inca Indians, and a lasting proof of 
their civilization. . 

A singular phenomenon lately took place st 
Ronen, France! abone 11 o’clock a night. An im- 
mense cloud of small white moths burst over the 
town, and completely covered theground in a very 
few seconds. 

Mr. John Frost, a chartist, who returned to 
Newport, England, lately, after fourteen years’ 
banishment, was received by hundreds of people, 
who dragged him along the streets in a coach 
dressed with evergreens. 

In London, out of # population of two and a 
half millions, only five hundred thousand attend 
church. In Liverpool, the proportion of attend- 
ants on public worship is about one third of the 
population. The case seems pretty much the 
same in all great cities. 

Paper is now made in Belgium from refase 
tanned leather. After the tanning is washed 
from the leather, about twenty per cent. of old 
hemp rope is mixed with the scraps, and the 
whole is cut up and reduced to a pulp,'from 
which the paper is made. 

Mormonism is making such rapid progress in 
Denmark as to cause the ruligions acd i 

art of the inhabitants to look with dread to the 

‘ature, a8 it may exercise a most banefal influ- 
ence on the peasantry and lower classes, who are 
exclusively to be found among the converts. 

There stands on the old market place of 
Magdeburg the statue of Emperor Onto the 
Great, almost 1000 years old, beside which are 
the statues of his two wives. Remarkable for 
their great antiquity, and as they have withstood 
even the destruction -of the city in 1631, they 
are undergoing a thorough renovation. 

Robert Schumann, an eminent musical eom- 
poser and pianist, recently died at Bonn, Ger 
many, aged 46. Some of his symphonies and 
many of his songs are familiar to American an- 
diences, and have created genuine admiration of 
Schuman’s great merit as a composer. For the 
test two years of his life he was a confirmed 
lunatic. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Mr. McCormick’s reaping machines have been 
very successful in France. 
Abdul Medjid is the best ruler Turkey has 
had for many years. 
Acters and dancers are famous for reaching 
extreme old age. 
According to Webster, there are 100,000 words 
in the English language. 
To Hardenbarg, Germany, they used to choose 
the man with the longest beard, burgomaster. 
Marshal Pelissier has been made a duke by 
Napoleon II. 
When a lady intends to blow you up, ask her 
to commit her remarks to paper. 
The new dome of the capptot at Washington 
will cost a million and a half. 
The most modest thing in the world is a clock 
—it is always “ running itself down.” 
The population of California is generally set 
at from 350,000 to 400,000 souls. 
A man who recently jumped from a burning 
house put on a life preserver to break his fall! 
There are in New Orleans twenty-eight hun- 
dred drinking houses to a population of 80,000. 
There aro over eighty brickyards in the single 
town of Haverstrav, 7 the Hudson. = 
The victor in an argument can afford to dis- 
pense with “the last word.”” 
There are thirty newspapers in Cuba, but with 
ihe government muzzle on, they don’t amount to 
much, 





Congress has passed an appropriation of $88,- 
000 for the Portsmouth (N. H.) custom-house 
and post-office. 

The proprietor of a temperance nine-pin alley, 
in Charleston, offers “ Hi T's Iastrated Be 
ble”’ as a prize for 800 pins! A new feature in 
nine-pins. 

Longfellow, the poet, pays a tax of $1000. 
This is something for a poet ; that class are gen- 

erally thought to be rather innocent of any taxes 
except of the brain. 

Sulphate of zinc can be purchased at any 
druggist’s, in the form of salt, and a pound of tt 

dissolved in two pails of warm water and thrown 
into an offensive cesspool will soon deodorise it. 

A cannon ball, shot from a British ship during 
the Revolution, while bombarding Amboy, was 
recovered a few days since in tearing down a 
onilding, deeply imbedded in a piece of oak 
imber. 

The last Parliamentary return shows that on 
he 31st of March lest, the amount of unredeem- 
d national debt of Great Britain was £775,312,- 
94 ($3,876,563,470), and the annual ch: for 

a the nation near twenty-four millions 

orling. 
In San Francisco a mannfactory of sugar has 
st been established upon a large scale. The 
pacity of the works is said to be equal to refin- 
Zz 300 to 400 tons of , and 20,000 gallons 
syrup a month. Supplies of raw sugars ‘are 
ported from Manilla and Batavia. 
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It is said that there is not an ounce of pure 
otto of rose sold in this country. 

The art of phot hy is so advanced that 
books are iMtustrated by 1 ieead of it. 

Guttemberg and Faust printed the Bible with 
metal types in 1440. 

A London says that bonnets are almost 
invisible to the naked oye: 

Tt is said that the Turkish women will be 
allowed to go unveiled henceforth. 

A gentleman should possess a man’s courage 
and a woman’s tenderness—says a lady. 

Mrs. Dudley, of Albany, N. Y., has given in all 

76,500 to the observatory that bears her name. 

A Benedict says it’s not half so hard to get 
married as to get farnitare. 

A house without a woman is like a world with- 
out a sky—dark and dreary. 

The valeation of Scotland last 
to more than fifty-five millions dollars. 

The criminals in the United States cost nine- 
teen millions of dollars annually. 

An nnent gem is of no use—ditto an unculti- 
vated man or woman. 

It is impossible to live with one im whose trath- 
falness we can’t confide. 

A servant lately delivered this message : “ DMas- 
ter’s compliments and he’s dead, sir.” 

Bayard Taylor writes that Thackeray’s daugh- 
ters are charming, unaffected and original. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says: “ Within 
the past threo weeks nine marriages have been 
solemnized on the Fifth Street ferry boat.” 

According to official data, the whole number 
of persons who have emigrated to the United 
States during the thirty-six years, previous to 
Nec. 31, 1855, have anrounted to 4,482,837. 

Supposing the sea to have a mean depth of 
1000 feet, it been calculated that the amount 
ef common salt it would contain would be equal, 
in extent, to five times the mass of the Alps. 

Whitefield preached in thirty-five years cigh- 
teen thousand sermons. He once put himself 
on what he called short allowance, namely, three 
sermons on the Sabbath and one only on every 
week day. 

Our colored brethren are not afraid to be fan- 
ny at their own expense. On one of their New 
York houses of worship they have judiciously 
emblazoned the peculiarly appropriate words of 
Scripture—“ The people that sat in darkness saw 
a great light.” 

Augusta Maywood is the name of an Ameri- 
can denseuse, now aring herself for the stage, 
in Italy, who is deseribed as possessing, in com- 
bination, “all the grace of Cerito, the finish of 
Rosati, and the force of a Hercules, with the 
pantomime genius of Ristori.” She will soon 
visit London, to bid for fortune’s favors. 

The stimulus given to the India trade by the 
Russian war seems to have infused new en 
in the British home government in aiding the 
development of the resources of the East.— 
The crops this year are said to be large, and the 

from Calcutta, Bombay, and other parts, 
will be enormously great. p 
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Merey Making. 

What is it that causes @ cold, cures a cold, and 
pays the doctor? A draft. 

We know a man, the tones of whose voice is 
so silvery that his words pass for shillings. 

Why are kisses like the creation? Because 
they are made oat of nothing, and are very good. 

An indirect way of getting a glass of water at 
@ watering-place 1s to call for a third cup of tea. 

Why is the letter I in Cicero like Denmark ? 
Because it’s between two seas (C’s). 

‘Women dread a wit as they do a gun; they 
are always afraid lest it should go off and injure 
some one. 

‘What is the occasion of that bell ringing, 
Tom?” “Well, E praia’ it is occasioned by 
somebody at the end of the rope.” 

Why is a man who prefers his o: on the 
half shell like a prima donna? Because both 
are fond of a furor. 

No proof of temperance—a man with his hat 
off, at midnight, explaining to e lamp-post the 
principles of his party. 

Tho schoolmaster, who fiogs the boy, feels it 
a great deal more than the boy he is ing ; 
at least the schoolmaster always says 80! 

Virtue is no security in this world. What 
can be more upright than pump logs and editors? 
Yet both are destined to be bored. 

How can a man who has no wings, be said to 
be “winged” in an affair of honor? Because 
in fighting a duel he makes a goose of himeelf. 

__ A Hibernian Senator, speaking of suicide, said, 
“The only way to stop it, is to make it a capital 
offence.” 

Ladies generally shop in couples. When a 
lady has any money to spend, she dearly loves 
taking a friend with her to see her spend it. 

“You have only yourself to please,” said a 
I ied nd to an old bachelor. “ True,” 
“but you cannot tell what a difficult 
it.” 













id 
nd of ours on being told that, if he 
wanted good health, he must “forego cigars,” 
answered that he “would rather go four cig 
t rego one.” 

litor, who has just failed, says he did 
2 honors of war, and retired from 


















wo windows and the door. 

you are forgetting me 
girl to her lover, the other de 
excusing himself, 
e two years.” 
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en for g 
ish journal lately contained the fol- 
lowing ouncement :—“ ‘To be sold, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one lawsuits, the property of an 
a retiring m busix N. B.—The 
h and obstinate.’ 

ter in Cornwall, advertising 
ays— Every boarder must 
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and fork, three towels, and a silver de: 
all of which, except the books become the propri 
tor’s perquisite on the pupil’s quitting school.’ 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Among the advertisements in a late London 
paper, we read that “ Two sisters want washing.”” 

Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? Be- 
cause he is sure to run when exposed to frre. 

“Tsay, Tom, how is your wife!” “She aint 
no better, I thank you, doctor.” 

Compliments are only prismatic bubbles, blown 
with the aid of “ soft soap.” 

When is a man shaved with a silver razor ® 
When he cuts off his heirs with a shilling. 

It has been remarked that any man can be an 
orator who sorte the two great requisites of 
brass and volubility. 

A shop in this city announces:—“ Tonic Ale. 
For invalids by the dozen, in quart or pint bot- 
tles!” These invalids must be very small. 

A cockney made his appearance in Sand Lake 
last week. He is an amateur sportsman. The 
last seen of him he was gunning after mud-turtle. 

‘When a lazy man says “I'll do it at my lei- 
sure,” you may take it for granted he'll never do 
it at all. 

A baby is a living IO U—a “little Bill,” 
drawn upon manhood, that is only honored when 
it arrives at maturity. 

Even a railway engine is not the toughest 
material in the world, for it has its “tender” 
part attached to it. 

An illiterate person once sent a note to a wag- 
gish friend, requesting the loan of his noose paper, 
and received in retarn his friend’s marriage cer- 
tificate! 

It is said that after the murder of Captain 
Cook, the cannibals at Hawaii reversed the old 
proverb, and now have it that ‘‘ Too many Cooks 
don’t spoil the broth.” 

In New Zealand, when the iage ceremony 
takes place, it is a ry old custom to knock the 
heads of the bride bridegroom together pre- 
vious to their union. 

“T say, Bill, ’ave seen, Wotdycallum Le 
“Wot, do you mean’ Wots'isname ” “O, no, 
not ’im; that ’ere tother.” ‘O, ah! I seed ‘im 

| fast enuff.” 

When you hear an old bachelor inveighing 
i the extravagance of women, infer that 
he has never calculated the hundreds of dollars 
he has spent for wine and cigars. 

A doctor told his patient that he mast give 
him an emetic. ‘It’s no use,” said the patient, 
“T have tried it twice before, and it would not 
| stay on my stomach five minutes.” 

Dr. Quincy being asked why there were more 
women than men, replied—* It is in conformity 
with the arrangements of nature ; we always see 
more of heaven then earth.” 

The King of Denmark is selling one of his 
| colonies, a newspaper paragraph says, “for 
| a mere song.” We have made inquiries in 
| the city, and have ascertained that the song al- 
| luded to is “I’ve no money.” 
| A gentleman from the rural districts—after 
inly endeavoring to solve the mystery of chaf- 

8 “ Look-a-here, waiter, bring 
e some oysters, but have ’em biled down stairs. 
I don’t want none of them darned little cook 
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THE WILL. 








“Come in, Miss Ellen,—come in, child, out 
of the storm. I’m right glad to see you, my 
dear, for I have my heart full of trouble.” 

“Why, what is the matter, dame, that you 
should allow anything to make you low spirited ?” 
And the visitor flung off her hood and cloak, 
and revealed the form and features of a beautiful 
girl of seventeen. Her long black curls were 
wet with the snow flakes, but hastily pushing 
them from her forehead, she shook the particles 
off which yet remained on her dress, and then 
taking the old lady’s hands in her own, looked 
smilingly up in her eyes while she repeated her 
question. 

“What is the matter,dame? What makes 
you look so sad? Here I have come all the way 
up the mountain to see how you were this stormy 
day ; and instead of being delighted to see me, 
you look as melancholy as if you had not a 
friend in the world. Give me my cloak again ; 
I am going right home.” 

**No, no, Miss Ellen dear, you are not going 
home, and you know I am always glad to see 
you. But I have got a sick gentleman here, 
and I am afraid I can’t make him comfortable, 
and sometimes I think he will die, and I have 
not had a wink of sleep these three nights, and 
I feel quite downhearted.”” 

“* Quite a list of troubles, dame; but don’t 
despair. You knowI am anexcellent nurse, and 
will help you take care of your ‘sick gentleman,’ 
if you like; but first tell me who he is?” 

«« Ah, that I don’t know any more than your- 

81 
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self, Miss Ellen. He was on the mountain, and 
trying to get to the top of ‘Owen’s Cliff,’ the 
loose stones gave way; he had a dreadful fall, 
and was bruised terribly with the earth and stuff 
that fell on him.” 

“T suppose he was searching for those curious 
stones the party made such a talk about last 
summer, dame. But he should not have ven- 
tured up there, poor old gentleman.” 

“Old! he is not old, Miss Ellen. He is a 
young man, with pretty black hair, and the 
handsomest eyes—” 

“A young man! Dame, you must be mis- 
taken. You don’t mean to tell me that it is a 
young man?” And the speaker, in great agita- 
tion, stood before her companion, with pale 
cheek and quivering lips, while the old woman, 
frightened at the change in her looks,stammered: 

“0, don’t look so, Miss Ellen dear! You 
look just as if you were going to faint. What 
shall I get you? What will your aunt say if 
you get sick? © dear, O dear!” And ina per- 
fect flutter of alarm, the easily excited dame ran 
abont the little kitchen and clasped her hands in 
helpless fright. 

“Dame! come and sit down here quietly by 
me.” Ellen Thornton was quite calm now, 
though her cheek and lip were white, and her 
hands clasped tightly on her heart. 

“Don’t be frightened; you know I never get 
sick or faint, or scream, or any such nonsense; 
so sit down and tell me all you know about this 
stranger.” 
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As all the dame knew had tlready been told, 
the conversation was soon at an end, and Ellen, 
with thet calm, stern manner, so overpowering 
to her nervous companion, then said : 

“Take me where I can see him. I think I 
know this gentleman ; and if I do, you must let 
me share your care and trouble with him.” 

“Do you know him, Miss Ellen?” _ 

Dame Jones’s whisper was a fond one, and 
the sick man raised his head and looked towards 
the half opened door where the two females were 
standing. 

“ Godfrey!” 

The slight girlish figure crossed the room, and 
kneeling beside the low couch, bent over the fe- 
verish hands extended to meet her, and trembling 
in every nerve, poured forth a piteous confession. 

“ Hush! hush, darling! you must not blame 
yourself. It wa’ impossible for you to know.” 

“But I tried to hate you, Godfrey; and O, 
I thought such wicked thoughts !—and you lying 
here so ill all the time !” 

The poor girl moaned with remorsefal sorrew ; 
every nerve was quivering with mental agony, 
:and yet not a tear came to relieve her. 

“Ellen, I am very severely injured. You 
must not think on the past any more, but col- 
lect all your energies, and strive to assist me in 

this unforeseen difficulty. I thought to get better 
without a physician, but it is impossible. Even 
now I fear I have delayed too long. Send for 


THE WILL. 


After long weeks of suffering, the strang 
recovered. He knew all that he owed to t 
confiding and innocent girl, whose heart he hi 
won; and believing that he loved her, witho: 
one thought of the future, without once askin 
himself the question, ‘Is it right?” he marrie 
her. Yes, actually married her; but not umde 
the proud name he owned, the name his wif 
ought to have borne. No, his pride would no 
allow him to do that; to introduce the unculti 
vated, passionate, beautiful girl to his patrician 
relatives, as his wife—never! But he married 
her, and for a few months they lived in a dream 
of bliss. 

But soon came an imperative summons from 
his home—a summons he must obey. They 
parted, and never more on earth did Ellen see 
him she had so idolized. A few weeks of anxious 
expectation, followed by a few more of dreadfal 
forebodings, and it was all over. There were no 
shricks of agony, no tears, no outward signs, to 
tell of the broken heart; but Ellen Thornton 
never smiled again after reading that fatal letter. 
It was ever with her, ever before her eyes ; and 
engraven into her very brain-were the words, 
“You are not, you have never been, my wife. 
Before I ever saw you, another held that place ; 
and thongh I loved you well, and even now 
think too often of you, I could not, if free, place 
you in the position my wife must occupy. For 
get that you ever saw me; you have nothing to - 





one instantly ; and while the messenger is away, 
give me that writing-case; a few lines I must 
write, let the consequences be what they may. 
And now, darling, kiss me once. In another 
hour I may not recognize you, for already I fear 
the fierce fever rushing through my brain; and 
even now, the events of the past few days are 
passing from my memory.” 

Poor Ellen Thornton! The touch of those 
burning lips was felt on her cheek for days, 
weeks, months—nay, when years had rolled 
round, long years of suffering and sorrow, of 
wretchedness and neglect, the recollection of that 
first kiss, of those fond love words, was sufficient 
to check the angry feelings rising in her heart, 
sufficient to calm the excited temper, to banish 
the whisperings of revenge. 

Unweariedly she attended him in that long 
illness. What to her were cold and storm, the 
lonely mountain height, the snow-covered path, 


and the thousand dangers that beset her onevery | 


side? No pain, no weariness was felt, as toil- 
ing up the lonely way, she hastened to share 
Dame Jones’s solitary watch. And the reward, 
what was it? Would you know? You shall 
hear. 








reproach yourself with and may yet be hanpy; 
but do not seek to find me—it would be worse 
than useless loss of time.’ Cold, cruel and sel- 
| fish, his words quenched forever the joy of that 
poor girl. 

Alone in her little cottage (for the aunt, who 
had taken her, a little orphan, was no more) she 
| lived for five years after the birth of her child, 
and at her death, the boy—little Godfrey—be- 
came the adopted son of the good old minister, 
| who had married his parents, and who never 
ceased to deplore the part he had taken in caus- 
ing the misery of the once merry and beautiful 
Ellen Thornton. 

When Godfrey became old enough to under 
stand his position, his adopted father acquainted 
him with the events of his mother’s life, and 
thenceforth arose in the boy’s mind a buming 
desire to discover whose son he really was; but 


| 


tion until the death of his old friend, which oc- 
| curred when he was sixteen. 





“T am bringing home quite an addition to our 
establishment, dear mother, in the person of a 
youth I picked up among the Welsh Moun- 
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circumstances prevented his fulfilling his inten- 4 


THE WILL. 


tains. I met him at the faneral of his friend 
and adopted father, and as the poor lad was 
utterly alone in the world, and moreover won 
my fancy by his exceeding good looks and win- 
ning ways, I offered him the situation of my 
secretary—I had to create the office, for his 
pride would have taken offence at being depend- 
ent—and he gladly accepted the same. To my 
sister he will be invaluable, as in him she will 
find a kindred spirit in the pursuits she loves— 
natural history and botany,—but his knowledge 
‘0 far surpasses hers that I sometimes feel afraid 
she will be jealous of him. Joking apart, he is 
& very gentlemanly, well-informed boy, consid- 
ering where he has been brought up, and needs 
but very little polishing to fit him for any society. 
Of course, after taking him under my protection, 
I shall put him in the way of ‘rising in the 
world ;’ and who knows but my protege may 
become quite a celebrated character some day?” 

“Have you well considered the responsibility 
you have assumed, my dear Arthur, in taking 
this young man under your protection?” asked 
Mrs. O——, some days after reading the above ; 
her son in the meantime having arrived at home 
with his handsome young secretary. 

“0, you know I never consider much about 
anything, mother,” replied the young man, with 
a happy leugh. “I saw him, took a fancy to 
him, and determined to be his friend. To be 
able to gratify such fancies is oue of the privi- 
leges of our station, dear mother.” 

“‘ And one I am well pleased to see you exer- 
cise, my dear boy—only do so with discretion. 
If you will allow me to advise you in this in- 
stance, I should say, give young Thornton an 
opportunity of completing his education; he 
will then be competent to take a secretaryship 
from another, should you no longer wish to re- 
tain him near yourself.” ~ 

“The very plan I had arranged. It shall be 
put into effect at once,” 

And forthwith Ellen Thornton’s orphan was 
put under the care of a clergyman—who in- 
creased his small salary by preparing young men 
for college—and when pronounced “ finished,” 
was sent to Cambridge, and a salary allowed 
him sufficient, with his handsome face and figure, 
and gentlemanly deportment, to prevent too 
close inquiries into his birth and parentage. 

The question of ‘‘ Who is he ?” was generally 
answered by some auch remark as, “A protege 
of Arthur O——’s;—the son of some Welsh 
parson, or doctor, or something; but a con- 

founded handsome, stylish looking fellow, isn’t 
he?’ A question no one could avoid answering 
in the affirmative ; for, in addition to the aristo- 
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cratic air he owed to his father, Godfrey pos- 
sessed all his mother’s bright beauty; and the 
peouliar charm of his manner arose from its 
similarity to hers. 

Ever an agreeable companion, his society was 
sought after by many of the young collegians, 
who, had they known his history, would have 
spurned him from their aristocratic presence. 
But Godfrey sought no one’s acquaintance ; he 
had resolved to make the most of his advan- 
tages; time was very valuable to him now, and 
his very reserve and distance helped to make 
him thought of consequence by his companions. 





“ What de you intend doing with that Thorn- 
ton, Arthar?” inquired Albert M—— of his 
cousin, as they sat in one of the spacious parlors 
of O—— House one day, some six months after 
Godfrey’s retarn from college. 

“T have not quite decided yet; and, to tell 
the truth, Iam so much attached to his society 
that I hate to think of parting with him at all. 
Bat why do you ask?” 

*€O, for no particular reason, save that I think 
the fellow puts on too many airs considering his 
position. Iam astonished that you allow Caro- 
line to be so much in his society, and I think he 
has a great deal of impudence to put himself 
forward as he does. Look at them now,” he 
continued, pointing to the distant conservatory, 
through the glass doors of which Godfrey and 
Caroline were seen busily examining some new 
and beaatifal plants she had just received. 

“ Well, I see’them; and what of is, Albert? 
Caroline loves her flowers, and is delighted to 
have a companion of the same taste; and God- 
frey, in his gratitude for what we have done for 
him, seizes every opportunity of being of service 
tous. My mother would not allow them to be 
together if she thought there was any danger ; 
but Caroline is only a child yet.” 

“Well, if the fellow is so fond of flowers, 
you would have done better to have made him 
your gardener.” : 

“Tt was my pleasure to do just as I have 
done,” was. the somewhat haughty reply; “and 
no one has the right to question me. The fact 
ia, Albert, you have not forgiven poor Thornton 
for outdoing you at Cambridge ; and consider- 
ing your advantages, your spite is hardly worthy 
of you, my good cousin.” 

A dark look of rage came over the counte- 
nance of the young man thus addressed. He 
clutched the arm of his chair violently, and turn- 
ing to his cousin, exclaimed : 

“I don’t pretend to disguise my feelings; I 
hate him, and have ever since the hour I first 
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beheld him. It is all very well for you to choose 
your own company, but I think some respect 
ought to be shown to your relations and their 
feelings. Do you suppose that I, the son of Sir 
Geoffery M——, wish to be continually brought 
in contact with a low-born adventurer like that ? 
—or that I like to witness the familiarity that 
exists between him and the lady I have long 
looked on as my future bride ?” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then a 
hasty step crossed the room, a heavy hand was 
laid on the speaker’s arm, and a voice, calm and 
distinct, exclaimed : 

“ Silence, sir !—nor dare to apply terms of dis- 
grace to one of whom you know nothing ill or 
evil. You are well aware that Iam no adven- 
turer, that in every way I have striven to repay 
the kindness of your cousin, that again and 
again I have been overruled by him in’ my de- 
termination to seek my way in the world, and 
that it was by his interference alone that I was 
prevented from leaving England more than 
once. You have dared to find fault with my 
acquaintance with my benefactor’s sister; I did 
not heretofore know that you had a right to do 
80; knowing it now, I can only say—I am sorry 
for her sake.” 

“Villain! would you presume to address me 
80?” 

Albert sprang up, and his cousin’s sudden 
grasp of his arm alone prevented the intended 
blow. The entrance of Mrs. O—— and her 
daughter caused them all to draw back, and 
Godfrey left the room. That night he refased 
to admit even his friend Arthur. The following 
morning a servant delivered a letter at the bed- 
side of the latter, and in it he learned that his 
protege had left his protection forever. 

Hastening to his room, Arthur found that he 
had indeed left them. His clothes and some few 
of his books were gone; but the valuables with 
which from time to time he had himself present- 
ed him, were in their usual pla 
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“Mr. Thornton will soon 
gain, and I wish his room to be undisturbed.” 
But days and weeks passed, and no t 
ad Arthur mourned 
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sincerely for the loss of his friend. 





“But, aunt, my hopes have been so long cen- 
tered on this, I cannot give it up.” 

“T have told you all that has passed, Albert. 
Caroline refuses you, and I have no wish to con- 
trol my child in such a case, nor should I have 
supposed you would wish it.” 
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“Tt is only girlish nonsense, aunt. Iam cer 
tain you could overcome her objections if you 
tried. You know how much my father wishes 
it; nothing but his ill health prevented his being 
here to-day.” 

“You must see Caroline*yourself, then, if you 
do not think I am telling you the whole trath ; 
but I warn you that you will hear some things 
that may not please you.” 





“ Caroline.” 

The young girl started at the voice. She had 
been carefally cutting the withered leaves from a 
beautiful white moss rose, and the occupation 
had given rise to painfal remembrances of the 
past. That white rose, her favorite ower, was 
Godfrey Thornton’s gift, and she never looked 
on its delicate blossoms without thoughts of him. 
The interruption to her reverie was disagreeable 
—the intruder, even more so. 

“Caroline, your mother has given me permis- 
sion to seek you here. I need not tell you for 
what purpose.” 

Albert M——’s voice trembled slightly, in 
spite of his habitual assurance. He did not 
like the cold, contemptuous look with which his 
cousin was regarding him. 

“ And did not my mother acquaint you with, 
my wishes on the subject ?” 

“She did; but I could not take such a mes- 
sage as decisive after all the hopes I have cher- 
ished—” 

“You had no foundation for hopes, Albert; 
and the decision my mother acquainted you with 
is my final one.” 

“And what objection can you possibly have to 
me, Caroline?” he ‘exclaimed, his anger break- 
ing forth and his face flushing, as he moved to- 
wards her and attempted to take her hand. “But 
I see how it is; that beggarly adventurer is still 
in your thoughts, and the love I once thought I 
possessed is given to him; the heart I have so 
y sought for is bestowed on him without 
being asked for.” 

With a cheek whiter than her snowy robe, and 
a proud gleam in the usually mild blue eyes, 
Caroline stood before her cousin, and even he, 
fierce and ill-tempered as he them was, quailed 
before that look and the bitter words that accom- 
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he took a fit 
soon after you went away yesterday, and the doc- 
tors say he cannot live through the night. You 
had better not go up too sudden, sir, they told 
me.” 

“ Stand aside, old man!” q 


“Sir Geoffery is very low, sir; 
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The words were accompanied by a violent 
push, and as Albert disappeared up the wide 
staircase, the old servant shook his clenched 
hand after him and uttered bitter words and 
threats of vengeance. 

“Til teach him some day to call me ‘old man,’ 
and push me aside with scorn. He little thinks 
that I know what I know.” And, muttering, he 
went away, to meditate on plans far from friend- 
ly to the impradent young man. 

“Feather! father! don’t say that, unless you 

would drive me to distraction at once. It is not, 
cannot be true!” 
- “My son, as certainly as I am to leave this 
world, so certainly have I told you the truth. 
You are my son, but your mother was not my 
wife. Before I married her, another had stood 
beside me at the altar; and though I cruelly 
forsook her, made her believe that she was the 
deceived one, and have never since inquired 
about her fate, she was my wife, my legal wife, 
and her child, if living, is my heir.” 

There was a stifled groan, and overcome with 
his various passions, the young man rushed from 
the room. 

It was not until some hours had elapsed that 

he had sufficiently overcome his emotion to 
stand once more at the bedside of the dying 
man. Conquering every outward display of 
feeling, he made the most minute inquiries into 
the past, and learned the whole sad story of 
poor Ellen Thornton’s cruel deception and 
desertion. 

Many times had Sir Geoffery heard the name 
of Arthur’s protege, and yet the similarity had 
never occurred to him. As Ellen, alone, he 
remembered the beautiful girl he had betrayed, 
and her other name seldom or never came in his 
mind. 

But with Albert it was different. The whole 
truth flashed on him at once. The names, the 
lonely Welsh hamlet, the likeness he well re- 
membered to have existed between Godfrey and 
his own parent, all, all served to convince him 
that the hated intruder at his aunt’s, and the 

long lost heir of his father, were one and the 
same. 

The old man loved the son he had so long 
reated as his only child, and in his will he had 
vell provided for his future. But he felt that he 
‘as dying, and to do justice to the long neglect- 
i offspring of. Is ence loved Ellen was the one 
ought that engaged his mind. A will, in ac- 
rdance with the extraordinary circumstances 

the case, had been made in Albert’s absence, 
d entrusted to the care of the old and faithfal 
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to deliver it to the care of a certain lawyer, 
whose place of residence was too far distant to 
allow of his being summoned in time. 

For many months this old servant had sus- 
pected his young master of being too attentive to 
his pretty grand-daughter, who resided in the 
neighboring village ; and though his suspicions 
had not received complete confirmation, he had 
discovered enough to excite his anger, and in- 
duce him to drop hints to the young man rela- 
tive to the same. 

To one of Albert’s disposition, this was suffi- 
cient to arouse his everlasting hatred. He had 
long pursued the girl, and the presumption of 
her careful relative excited him to the fiercest 
rage—rage, which had, however, to be hidden 
from the knowledge of his parent, in whose esti- 
mation old William was perfection itself, an 
opinion which manifested itself in the confidence 
he ever placed in his faithful retainer. 

To overcome old William’s conscientious scra- 
ples, and bribe him into giving up the will and 
keeping secret all he knew, was Albert's first de- 
termination, and he spent the interval between 
Sir Geoffery’s death and funeral in fruitless en- 
deavors to accomplish the seme. As well might 
he have exercised his eloquence on the elements. 
The old man, true to his trust, scornfully reject- 
ed his glittering temptations, and ridiculed the 
idea of his being so lavish of what rightfully 
belonged to another. 

One last endeavor Albert made, as useless as 
the others, and then he swore a solemn oath that 
the obstinate old man should never live to carry 
out the wishes of the dead. Suddenly changing 
his manner, he appeared to give consent to his 
departure, and urged the importance of haste, 
and the great saving of time it would be if Wil- 
liam proceeded to the neighboring town over 
night, 

A little suspicious that all was not right, bat 
still far from imagining anything like the truth, 
the old man started on his journey and stopped 
at his daughter’s home to spend the night. 
There were none to warn the faithfal old servant 
of his danger—none to tell him that the mur- 
derer was on his track. He went to his cham- 
ber, deposited his precious charge safely beneath 
his pillow, laid down to slumber, and in the 
morning was found a disfigured corpse. 

Taking advantage of the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the premises, Albert had effected an 
entrance, killed his enemy, and possessed him- 
self of the fatal will. But alas for his wicked 
hopes, the unfortunate girl, whose destroyer he 
had been, at once saw the error she had com- 





rvant, before mentioned, with strict injanctions 


mitted, and filled with remorse for her conduct, 
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and blaming herself for the death of her grand- 
parent, she fled at once from her home, intend- 
ing to seek out the gentleman for whom that will 
had been intended and confide to him the whole 
story. 

The story of the murder excited but little 
interest out of the county in which it occurred. 
It was generally believed that old William had 
started with @ considerable sum of money on 
his person ; that a party of miserable, distressed 
miners from the neighboring collieries—who had 
for some time infested the country round, com- 
mitting various depredations—must in some way 
have discovered this, and killed him for what 
they believed he possessed. 

Some efforts were made to discover the perpe- 
trators of the horrid deed, a reward was offered, 
and Albert made a great show of anxiety and 
grief on the subject; but as nothing was elicited, 
it gradually died away; the widowed daughter 
received all her father’s effects, with a handsome 
addition from the heir, and he, on his part, flat- 
tered himself that no suspicion would ever reach 
him. . 

Of the unfortunate girl, whose disappearance 
none could account for, nothing was heard for 
several weeks; and even her mother at last 
yielded to the conviction that she must have 
made way with herself, although many suspected 
the poor creature to have been implicated in the 
murder, if not the sole doer of the deed. It had 
been part of old William’s plan to tell his grand- 
daughter the story of the will, hoping, by expos- 
ing Albert's conduct, to put her on her guard 
against him. To the mother, he made no men- 
tion of his business, and hence the apparent 
safety of the guilty young man. 

But in spite of his seeming security, Albert 
felt far from safe or easy in the position he had as- 
sumed on the death of his father. Occupying a 
place he knew rightfully belonged to another ; 
snffering all the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
and much distressed at the disappearance of his 
unfortunate victim, his state of mind was in no 
respect enviable. To make another effort to ob- 
tain his cousin Caroline’s hand was a determi- 
nation acted on without loss of time. Should the 
trath ever become known, and he be obliged to 
resign his possessions to the rightful heir, Caro- 
line’s fortune would be a handsome addition to 
his own ; and the connection would be a desir- 
able one, if only to secure Arthur’s protection for 
his sister’s husband, whom it was most probable 
he would befriend, even when found to be guilty 
of the blackest crime. 

All these selfish considerations induced him 
to once more visit O—— House in the character 
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of a suitor for the fair hand of the heiress; and 
as he did not hasten to unfold his purpose, but 
rather sought to interest his cousin in his recent 
afflictions by a studied show of melancholy, he 
seemed to have a fairer prospect than ever. 
Caroline’s tender heart was melted with compas- 
sion at the visible change in his appearance—a 
change she attributed to grief for the loss of his 
parent,—and so kind and sisterly was her beha- 
viour that he was at last emboldened once more 
to state his hopes. 

It was in the midst of their conversation, and 

just as she had for the last time declared the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his suit, that a letter was 
delivered to the young man. One hasty glance 
over it showed him the precipice on which he 
stood. 
It was from his late father’s friend, the lawyer, 
to whom the search for the missing son had been 
confided ; and without scruple or hesitation, he 
avowed his knowledge of the whole transaction, 
his determination to see justice done, and his 
conviction of who the murdercr was, as well as 
his intention of proving it. 

To the guilty Albert, this letter sounded like 
adeath-warrant. He instantly rushed from the 
presence of his cousin, procared one of Arthur’s 
pistols, and when next seen was lying a disfig- 
ured corpse in a neighboring field. 





“ You do not seem half so much rejoiced as I 
had expected you would, Godfrey, under the 
circumstances,” said Arthur O——, as the two 
sat in the rooms of the former at Paris. 

“ My joy is considerably dashed with sorrow, 
Arthur, and if you think for a moment yougsust 
see, not without reason. In the hour that I dis- 
cover my long songht father, I aleo hear that he 
is no more ; I come into possession of a splendid 
fortune, and I learn that itis bought at the ex- 
pense of my only brother’s life. One other 
question yet remains to be decided ; should that 
be contrary to my wishes, my fortune is value- 
less. I shall entrust it to you—to whom I owe 
everything in this world—and fulfil my inten- 
tion of travelling ; an intention my poverty has 
hitherto rendered impossible of accomplishment.” 

“And that one ‘ undecided question,’ Godfrey # 
Wil you not give mea brother’s privilege and 
tell me all your hopes and fears ?” 

“Tf favorable, that will, give you a ‘ brother’s 
privilege,’ Arthur, and on sts my every 
hope of happiness.” 

“ Godfrey, I have long suspected it—you will 
succeed.” And with a warm hand-clasp, the 


young man closed the conversation and left the 
apartment. 
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“Mama, do you not feel uneasy at Arthur’s 
long absence? He went away so suddenly, too, 
and has never written yet.” 

“T received a letter from him this morning, 
dear. He will be with us to-night; and a gen- 
tleman accompanies him—e suitor for my dear 
child’s hand.” 

Caroline O—— glanced at her black dress, 
and a visible shudder passed over her. The 
fearful shock of her cousin’s death had occa- 
sioned a fit of sickness, from which she was only 
just recovering, and her pale cheek grew paler at 
the thought of the stranger and his errand. 

“Mama, I cannot see this gentleman. In- 
deed, I am net fit to mix in society now. I 
shall never marry, I am certain I shall not; and 
Arthur should not bring a stranger here when 
he knows how ill I am.” 

“My dear Caroline, you will be allowed to 
folloy your own inclination, as you have always 
done; but you must see him once, if only out 
of regard to Arthur's feelings.” 

“I may seo him, mama; but I am firm in my 
determination never to marry. You do not 
wish me to leave you, my own mama?” 

“(A very wise resolution, my little sister ; and 
Iam glad my friend is here to learn his fate at 
once,” said Arthur’s cheerful voice ; and turning, 
the young girl beheld her brother, and one she 
never hoped to meet again on earth. 

“ Godfrey !” 

The voice was weak and faint, and she seem- 
ed on the point of falling from her seat. To 
spring forward and catch her in his arms, while 
Arthar beckoned his mother from the room, was 
the work of an instant; and then kneeling at 
her feet, he asked her to give him the love with- 
out which his path through life must be a dreary 
one. 

It was not until after she had promisyiggil he 
asked that Caroline learned the change which 
had taken place in-Godfrey’s fortunes. To her 
it made no difference ; he was her Godfrey still. 
To him it was a most precious assurance, that 
for himself alone the gentle girl had loved him. 

Six months after the restoration of the heir of 
M—— Manor, there was « happy wedding party 
gathered beneath the hospitable roof of O-—— 
House. And if the bride did look somewhat 
pale, and glance timidly around her, as they 
stood before the altar of the old chapel, it was 
nothing more tyan a passing recollection of 
painfal events. She felt the warm pressure of 
the hand that held her own ; she looked in the 
handsome, beaming countenance of him who 
had just promised to love and cherish her 
through life, and with a smile and a tear at her 
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superstitious terrors, she clung to his arm, and 
went forth safe under his fond protection. 

Arthur, pitying his mother’s loneliness, prom- 
ised to provide her with a daughter to take the 
place of the one she had lost, and true to his 
word, & very few months saw a young mistress 
of O—— House. Since then there have been 
no complaints of the dulness of the old man- 
sion. Arthur’s merry, bright-eyed wife—Ar- 
thur’s beautiful, spoiled children—and Arthur 
himeelf, afford plentiful occupation for the time 
and thoughts of the affectionate old lady. 

It is quite an event when she leaves home to 
visit at M——, those lovely, gentle, little grand- 
children, who remind her so strongly of their 
mother in her childhood. 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 

The origin of this term, as Spplied to the 
United States, is as follows: hen General 
Washington, after being appointed Commander 
of the Army of the Revolutionary War, went to 
Massachusetts to organize it, he founda 6 
want of ammunition and other means of de- 
fence ; and on one occasion it seemed that no 
means could be devised for the necessary safety. 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, was then governor 
of the State of Connecticut; and the general, 
placing great reliance on his excellency’s judg- 
ment, remarked, ‘“‘We must consult Brother 
Jonathan on the subject.” The general did so, 
and the governor was successful in supplying 
many of the wants of the army; and thence- 
forth, when difficulties arose, and the army was 
spread over the country, it became a by-p e, 
“We must consult Brother Jonathan,” and the 
name has now become a designation for the 
whole country, as John Ball has for England.— 
New York Atlas. 





SMALL FARMS. 

We desire to impress on the common-sense 
reasoning of every man, the t importance of 
having no more land in cultivation than can be 
well cultivated. By no means attempt to man-’ 
age more than you can manage well. Be a 
farmer, not a mere scraper, lazily scratching u) 
sufficient earth to destroy the face of the soil, 
and throw seed away, or you will always have to 
scratch hard for a living. But make your farm 
a source of pride, and it surely will become a 
source of profit. Make the object to be, not to 
have many, but rich acres.—Ploughman. 





INGENIOUS PAINTER. 

A famous artist made a painting in which all 
the different nations of the earth were represent- 
ed in the peculiar dress of their country. In- 
stead, however, of clothing the Frenchman, he. 
drew him in his shirt, with a bundle of cloth 
under his arm. Being asked the reason, he 
replied: “ The French dress themselves s0 man: 
different ways, and change their fashions so of- 
ten, that whatever dress I should put on him, in 
a short time he would not be known; having the 
stuff, he may cut it to hig liking.” —Tribune. 
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AT THE ALTAR. 
‘BY BOLANT! 


fhe stood there at the altar, 
Bright gems were on her brow, 
And in s voloe of music 
She breathed the nuptial vow; 
But yet she did not love him 
‘Who stood there by her side, 
And "twas with deep reluctance 
Bhe vowed to be his bride. 


But friends are rich and powerful, 
Bhe doeth as they my; 

And thinks, with heart nigh bursting, 
Of one now far away. 

For, 0, how will be judge her, 
When hears he she has wed? 

‘That henceforth he must view her 
As one unto him dead? 


O, cruel thonght and bitter! 

‘The crystal tear-drope start, 
And down her cheek they trickle, 
From out her pent-up heart. 

A tear unto his memory! 
Her love ts not yet dead, 
Although she’s now another's, 
Aud to another wed. 





LILLIE HOLBROOK. 





BY MARY 








“I wILt never marry a woman with red hair,” 
said Aubrey Kinnard. 

“Take care what you say, Aubrey,” said his 
cousin, Margaret Ashton. ‘All these resolutions 
invariably end in doing the very thing protested 
against. I would not be afraid to stake a con- 
siderable sum, that you will marry a red-haired 
woman, after all.” 

“Not if she was as handsome as an angel, and 
as good as you are, Maggie!” 

“Thank you, for writing me down good, in- 
stead of handsome, Aubrey—and there are not 
many ladies who would thank you for it either ; 
80 I suppose it is another proof of my goodness. 
But your compliment does not prove your asser- 
tion, and your assertion does not prove the fact ; 
and my opinion is, that you will marry one whom 
T have in my mind now, although you have never 
geen her.” 

“And pray who may that be, Maggie?” 

“My particular friend, Lillie Holbrook. She 
is coming to make me a visit, and I defy you to 
resist her, red-haired though she be.” 

“T defy her! Seriously, Mag, it is an ob- 
jection I never could get over.” 

“Well, give me your word that you wont be 
engaged to any one till you have seen Lillie?” 
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“Very readily. I have no thoughts of giving 
up my freedom yet.” And the good-natured, 
indolent fellow threw himself into a luxurious 
chair, and with his feet in another, he proceeded 
to smoke his fragrant Havana, in lazy forgetful- 
ness of everything else. 

“What do you live for, Aubrey?” asked his 
cousin, as she watched his placid countenance. 

“To tease you, Maggie.” 

“Nay, you cannot do that, Aubrey, because I 
care so little for your talk. But J am really anx- 
ious about your state. Young, rich, not parti- 
cularly good-looking! but passably so; with 
nothing to employ your time after two o’clock, 
and no incentive to active and healthful toil for 
the mind og body—at least no visible incentive— 
Iam afraid you are passing away this season of 
youth almost too lavishly, and that by-and-by, 
when age comes, you will have no resources 
against it.” 

“ What can I do, Maggie?” 

“Read—for one thing. Those vile cigars 
stupify your brain, when you ought to be storing 
it with knowledge. You have talents, Aubrey, 
but you will not use them ; and I believe the best 
wish for you from those who love you, would be 
that you should lose your property, and your 
present situation in the bank, and become de- 
pendent on your own invention for support.” 

“Thank you, dear! Your wish is very benev- 
olent; but I cannot say that I respond to it.” 

“ Very likely, and yet I believe your character 
would increase in value a thousand-fold. Life 
has been too easy to you, Aubrey. - You have 
never known the ‘ uses of adversity your spirit 
needs uplifting, and it cay nevgf be uplifted, 
while these indulgences of life lie so thickly 
around you. You have never mastered a dif- 
ficulty—never earned an enjoyment.” 

eet was right. Aubrey Kinvard needed 
disciplino—the discipline of sorrow or of poverty, 
to bring ont his interior resources. He had tal- 
ents, but they lay dormant, because there was no 
outward necessity for their use. He had not 
genius—for that will always make itself known— 
but he really had talents, only that he did not 
see why he should trouble himself with applica- 
tion to any pursuit, when fortune had saved him 
the anxiety of providing for the fatare. 

He had benevolence—that transient, sympe- 
thetic benevolence which cannot bear to look 
upon apparent suffering—but had not that 
deep and wide-spread feeling which prompts to 
acts of self-sacrifice, and which seeks for objects on 
which to expend its energies. That was the 
benevolence which Margaret Ashton would have 
encouraged. Aubrey had seemed to her as a 
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brother. His father’s house had been her home 
from childhood, and as he had no sister, he came 
to think of Margaret in that light. She, too, was 
rich in her own right. She was richer, too, in a 
strong and active mind, a firm will, a steady, in- 
flexible sense of right, and an active and self- 
denying benevolence. 

Lillie Holbrook was her dearest friend, and 
she had often wished that Aubrey could know 
her. She was just such a woman as he ought to 
marry, and although averse to match-making in 
general, she determined in this particular case, to 
throw them if possible into each other’s society. 

Aubrey was out of town fora few days, and 
when he returned, it was to find Miss Holbrook 
fairly installed for a long visit.. She was all, 
ang more than all, that Mi had 60 often 
painted to him, but alas! she had the obnoxious 
colored hair! True, it was long and soft and 
glossy, and hung in rich curls on her neck and 
shoulders, and in all other respects she was a 
lovely and attractive girl; but he never—no nev- 
er, could get over that objection, he told Mar- 
garet. He begged her not to talk of him to her 
friend, for he could fulfil no hopes that she might 
raise. 

“Aubrey! Lillie Holbrook would never mar- 
Ty @ man who was so indolent and purposeless 
as yourself. She told me so herself.” 

“Then you have already talked me over. Was 
that kind or delicate, Maggie?” 

“ Don’t beso hasty, Aubrey. You have never 
been mentioned in any way; but we often con- 
verse upon preferences, and the very character 
which you possess, was this morning uncon- 
sciously described by Lillie, and her opinion 
given.” : 

Aubrey was piqued and fretful—and as it was 
a rare mood for him to be in, Margaret rather 
enjoyed it. She did not irritate him by words, 
but she looked all that she felt, and he saw that 
she was thinking of his life, so unworthy as he 
knew she thought it. 

At that moment, it made him unjust to both 
Margaret and her friend ; although he could not 
but acknowledge, when his temper cooled, that 
they were so different to the common class of 
young ladies. Those with whom he had been 
acquainted, had flattered, rather than found fault 
with him, and he found a pleasant variety, from 
the sweets with which he had been too often cloy- 
ed, in this independent lady who dared pick flaws 
in characters which no doubt, she compared to 
his. At any rate, it made him resolve to culti- 
vate her acquaintance more fully. But how 
should he do it? Lolling in his cousin’s room 
all the afternoon hours, while they sat at work, 
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would not, it seemed, recommend him to those 
utilitarian ladies. What exploit should he at- 
tempt? He applied to Margaret, but she could 
not mark out any path forhim. He must think 
for himself. mt 

There was a long time, in which he forsook 
his usual seat in Margaret’sroom. Sayings that 
dropped from her, and harder still, from her 
friend, bore such a reproachful bearing upon the 
indolence and uselessness of his life, that he felt 
displeased and irritable. 

“A good sign!” said Lillie. ‘“ Your cousin 
will be something yet! I knew there was good 
metal there, if you could but strike the right 
spot.” 

She had been talking to him of the grandeur 
of a life devoted to the interests of humanity, 
self-sacrificing, active, fearless of rebuke. She 
painted the glory of such a life, as compgged 
with one given up to merely selfish enjoyme' 
inactive indolence. He applied all her sayings to 
himself, and was vexed with himself and with 
her, while he could not but acknowledge that he- 
deserved it, when his life was 2o aimless. He 
could not but own that his chief purpose was to 
live for his own enjoyment—not mental enjoy- 
ment—but purely the enjoyment of the senses. 

And now in his few and transient visits to his 
cousin’s room, where the two sat in conclave, he 
laughingly told them, upon his faults, he began 
to feel that Lillie Holbrook was a woman whom 
a man might both love and reverence ; love, for 
her beauty and genuine kindness of heart, and 
reverence for her noble independence of mere 
show and fashion. 

“Ts not Lillie’s hair darker since she came 
here ?” he asked Margaret, one morning, when, 
for a great wonder, he found his cousin alone. 

“Much the same as usual, I think,” said 
Margaret. “ Quite red, isn’t it? And whata 
pity it is, when she is so handsome otherwise.” 

“Tt does not strike me as being so very red, 
Maggie. Atleast it is not the color which I dis- 
like so much. It seems to me that it is of that 
shade called amber by the poets.” 

“No, Aubrey, poor Lillie’s hair is decidedly 
red, and she calls it so. She does not like it any 
better than you do—bnt she is too wise a girl to 
quarrel with nature about the shade of her hair.” 

It was all in vain. Aubrey grew deeper and 
deeper in love with Lillie, and one day, he made 
8 desperate offer of his heart and hand, and avas 
refased! Kindly and gently, it is true, but de- 
cidedly. And she was the oaly woman to whom 
he had spoken those words, and she, too, had the 
very obnoxious hair, and had refused him ! 

He was absent after this for some time. .“Even 
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his father and mother did not know where he was 
gone, and Margaret was quite uneasy. Lillie 
never disclosed to her friend what had passed 
between them; nor did Margaret suspect, when 
he returned, haggard apd miserable, that her 
friend was the canse. 

Aubrey had other causes too, of trouble. A 
clerk in the bank with which he was connected, 
was suspected of wrong. Aubrey had not left 
town as they supposed, bat was watching him, 
unsuspected, night and day, and yet the man 
escaped him. The embezzlement covered the 
whole amount of Aubrey’s property; and when 
he arose the next morning, he was a beggar! 
Mach of his father’s property was in the same 
connection, and of his, barely enough was left to 
secure the old people against the chances of pov- 
erty. Fortunately, Margaret’s fortune was in- 
vested elsewhere. Such was the news which he 
had to communicate; and he suffered severely in 
doing so. 

The next morning the bank declared its fail- 
ure. The embezzlement was only one of a series 
of enormous frands, practised by this clerk, and 
an accomplice, in which they were successful 
enough to escape detection, until it was too late. 

“ Where are you going, Aubrey ?” said Mar- 
garet, one morning, a week after this affair, as 
she saw him come down stairs with his cloak on 
his arm and his valise in hand. 

“T sail in the next steamer to California, 
cousin. I’m going to New York this afternoon.” 

“And never told me until now, Aubrey! I 
would not have thought it of you.” 

“Tcould not bear to talk about my resolu- 
tion, Margaret, especially as it was the first one 
that I ever made in regard to business. I have 
not yet told my mother.” 

“Poor auntie! how will she bear it ?” 

“ Poorly enough, at first, but she will get re- 
conciled at last. It was no use to prolong her 
suffering, so I am going away, and shall then 
write her just before I sail. 1 must not haveher 
tears shake my purpose, as I fear they will, if I 
tell her now.” 

“And is this to be our good-by ?” said Mar- 
garet, as her cousin pressed her hand. “And do 
you say nothing to Lillie?” 

“ Where is she?” 

“In the drawing room, alone.” 

Aubrey made a movement forward as if he 
would have gone in, but he came back to Marga- 
ret, and charged her with a simple farewell. “I 
shall return in a year, Maggie. Take good care 
of my mother, and write me every mail.” 

He was gone before she had recovered her 
gurprise. 








How lonely seemed the house without Aubrey ! 
Lillie, too, was about departing, and urged Mar- 
garet. to accompany her; but she would not 
leave Mrs. Kinnard alone. Margaret was ever 
self-sacrificing, and she remembered Aubrey’s 
words. So she staid, and Lillie departed, with 
the promise of another visit soon. 

Aubrey’s first letter was calm and composed. 
He was looking round for something to retrieve 
his fallen fortanes. The next told of his suc- 
cess; and still another of discouragement. He 
had been very ill, but had now recovered. 

Margaret noticed that ever after he had written 
oye of despondency, he followed it up quickly 
with one of strong and hopeful cheer. There 
was an evideng growth in his mind, which she 
rejoiced to think was genuine and progressive. 
Lillie came again, and the letters were duly 
shown to her. She read them quietly, without 
comment. 

“You seem quite indifferent about Aubrey, 
Lillie,” said Margaret. ‘I hoped you would be 
more interested.” Lillie colored violently. 

“Why, Lillie! there is some mystery here, 
with which I am not to be made acquainted, it 
seems.” 

“No mystery at all, Margaret. Aubrey want- 
ed to marry me, when he was rich and prosper- 
ous, and indolent. I refased that Aubrey—bat 
here is another Aubrey, who writes these letters, 
and who seems to be altogether of a different 
character. He is poor and struggling, it seems, 
for a living—but I tell you, Margaret, this Au- 
brey would have a different answer from me 
now.” 

Margaret sat speechless with wonder. She 
had not dreamed of it before. She sat so long 
without speaking or raising her eyes, that Lillie 
began to think that she was offended, but her 
bright and satisfied look, when she did look up, 
was sufficient. 

“ Juat what I always wished, Lillie, and yet 
I am vexed that neither of you told me before.” 

“What was the use, when nothing was to 
come of it, Maggie? Of course, Aubrey would 
not trampet his own refusal, and you would 
hardly expect me to boast of his offer.”” 

“Right, Lillie, I see I was foolish to expect 
it;” but still Margaret puzzled her brain about 
Aubrey’s offering himself to Lillie. Had he 


not always disdained red hair, and Lillie’s was 
indisputably red. 

Another letter from Aubrey! and Lillie was as 
anxious to hear it as Maggie was to read it. 

“ Where do you think I am at this moment, 
Cousin Margaret? At the mines, where for the 
last fortnight, I have been hard at work, digging. 
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Tam writing you on the leaf of a book, which I 
brought with me, to register my days’ work. I 
have been successfal beyond my most sanguine 
hopes. I work hard, sleep hard, and our eating 
is of the very hardest description ; yet I am per- 
fectly well, and you would be astonished to see 
me. Ihave expanded from a small man to a 
large one. Bone artd sinew seem to have enlarg- 
ed, and I breathe so easy here! Not a single 
cigar has profaned the lips which you kissed at 
parting. Maggie, I did not tell you that I offer- 
ed myself to your friend, and that she refused 
me with a sublime indifference that was any- 
thing but complimentary. Well—I did! not 
withstanding that I did not like her hair! But 
she is a noble girl—and when I, retarn—who 
knows if Imay not meet with better success with 
her. I know that she despised me for my indo- 
lent life. I wish she was here now to admire 
me, as I take the lead in our hard enterprise 
here. 

“I wear a hunting-shirt and trowsers of a 
coarse, strong material ; a leathern belt, in which 
is my knife. With this I cut all my food, hold- 
ing bread, meat, etc., in my left hand. Boots of 
soles two inches thick, or nearly that, adorn my 
lower limbs, and a@ hat of almost fabulous size 
covers my head. Nothing superfluous—no cra- 
vat, suspender, vest, coat or stockings fetter me. 
Thave a blanket, which I throw down on the 
grass, sometimes on a rock, and sleep so soundly! 
Life is worth something here. Sometimes, I 
think I shall never go back—but I yearn for 
home and friends—for Cousin Maggie, dear girl ! 
and for Lillie—she shall love me when I go 
home. Iam worthy of her now. I feel that I 
am worthy now of the love of woman. No won- 
der that she did not love such an effeminate, 
selfish fellow as I have been. You see now, 
Maggie, I am carrying out what you said of me. 
You encouraged me, when you said that I had 
talents. Iam thankful for all the help you have 
been tome. If women only knew their influence, 
and would direct it aright, we men would be all 
the better. Now for hard work a few months 
longer, and then—for Lillie!” 





“ You may write him all that I said to you 
about him, Margaret, if you wish. I have no 
objection.” 

And Margaret wrote; andsoon Lillie received 
a letter from him, and with it came a picture, 
taken in his miner’s dress; and which, had they 
not known that it wos taken for Aubrey, would 
have been perfectly undistinguishable. Were 
that flowing hair—that immense beard, and those 
broad shoulders, the adjuncts of the small, deli- 
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cate-looking youth, whose white hand rivalled a 
lady’s, and who never lifted any burden heavier 
than his cloak,*before he wezt away? 

Do you want to know if Aubrey returned and 
married Lillie? Of course he did. Did you 
ever know any one to have a fixed purpose in 
anything and not carry itout? And Margaret— 
she is not married yet, for how could the two 
families get along without her? She lives to 
counsel, to aid and support their cournge and 
strength in the great battle of life. She still loves 
anarch jest at Aubrey about red hair; but he 
declares that Lillie’s is not red, and that her jests 
fall powerless. Still, she can well perceive that 
he is daily examining that of his little Marga- 
ret, to see if it will be darker then her mother’s. 

“T hope it will, Aubrey,” Margaret says 
maliciously—‘‘for it is an ‘objection you never 
could get over,’ you know.” 

ore + ____ 


CONCERN FOR OTHERS, 


During a heavy storm off the coast of Spain, 
a dismasted merchantman was observed by a 
British frigate drifting before the gale. Every eye 
and glass were on her, and a canvass shelter on & 
deck almost level with the sea suggested the idea 
that there yet might be life on board. With all 
his faults, no man is morealive to hamanity than 
the rough and hardy mariner; and so the order 
instantly sounds to put the ship about, and pres- 
ently a boat puts off with instractions to bear 
down upon the wreck. Away after that drifting 
hulk go these gallant men through the swell of a 
roaring sea; they reach it; they shout; and now 
@ strange object rolls out of that canvass screen 
against the lee shrond of abroken mast. Hauled 
into the boat it proves to be the trunk of a man, 
bent head and knees together, and so dried and 
shrivelled as to be hardly felt within the ample 
clothes, and so light that a mere boy lifted it on 
board. It is laid on the deck; in horror and 
pity the crew gather round it; it shows signs of 
ife ; they draw nearer ; it moves, and then mut- 
ters—mutters in a deep, sepulchral voice, ‘‘ There 
is another man.” Saved himeelf, the first use 
the saved one made of g was to seek to save 
another. OQ, learn that blessed lesson. Be daily 
practising it. And so long as in our homes, 
among oar friends, in this wreck of a world 
which is drifting down to ruin, there lies an un- 
converted one, there is “ another man ;” let us go 
to that man, and plead for Christ; go to Christ 
and plead for that man, the cry, “‘ Lord save me, 
I perish!” changed to one as welcome to the 
Saviour’s ear, ‘‘ Lord, save them, they perish !’” 
—Dr. Guthrie. 





We are apt to mistake our vocation in lookin, 
out of the way for occasions to exercise great an 
rare virtues, and by stepping over ordinary ones: 
which lie directly in the road before us. When 
we read, we Burne could be martyrs; when we 
come to act, we find we cannot bear even & pro- 
voking word. 
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SEVENTEEN. 
A Birthday Melody for “ Hartis Harper.” 


BY WILLUM EMERSON. 








Seventeen! 
‘Witching time for merry maiden, 
As she wanders o'er life’s green, 

With the flowers of pleasure laden. 


Seventeen! 
Spring-time this, of girlish splendor; 
Hope of it alone is queen, 
‘With but fancy to defend her. 


Seventeen! 
Angels, guard her in her beauty! 
Let your white wings intervene, 
Should her young heart stray from duty. 


Beventeen! 
‘This of life the vernal season, 
When the trusting heart will lean 
More to fancy—less to reason. 


Seventeen! 
‘When the young heart has some idol, 
And the hopes of life are seen 
Running to some eweet-toned {dyl. 


Seventeen ! 
Hattie’s years thus far have written 
Giadness on ® brow serene, ~ 
And a heart by woe unsmitten. 


Seventeen! 
And we wish her in her beauty 
Of some brave heart to be queen, 
With true love the line of duty. 








THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE: 
—or,— 
POISONING A HUSBAND! 





BY EMMA CARRA. 





“Tv you ever take another glass of brandy in 
this house, Nelson,” said his wife, “believe me, 
it shall contain poison; for I have lived a drank- 
ard’s wife long enough, and I care not how 
quick the world is rid of me.” 

. “Not if they despatch you from a platform 
with a rope, Kitty?” 

“No, not if they despatch me from a platform 
with a rope; for I repeat with emphasis, I am 
tired of being a drunkard’s wife. I cannot walk 
the streets but there seems to be a mark set upon 
me more fatal than the one God caused to afflict 
Cain. I hear it whispered from almost every 
corner, ‘there goes a drunkard’s wife!’ and 
then our children are pointed at as the children 
of asot! Let me try as hard asI may to keep 
them clothed and s: 
meet with nothing b 









t regularly to 
but jeers and scoffs; while I, | 
| 


school, they 
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for the last ten years, have been a victim to your 
brutal appetite. So now I warn you in season 
that I will endure it no longer. If you place 
another bottle of brandy in that closet, and after- 
wards attempt to drink of it, you shall die! for 
I am desperate, nor care how soon the scenes of 
life close, if there is to be no end to your bestial 
habits.” , 

And the wife's cheek was almost ghastly pale, 
and there was an unnatural expression in her 


"| eye which made her husband quail beneath her 


wild glance ; but he tried to laugh—for he was 
sober now, and he wished to make his home 
pleasant until it suited his purpose to go ont 
again and epend what rightly belonged to his 
family, to enrich tho rumeeller. The wife had 
known him too long to indulge the delasive hope 
that kindness would bring about his reform ; so, 
with a determined air, she made the threat that 
caused her husband to quail, though he tried to 
appear jovial and unconcerned. But the wife 
had a piercing eye, and with one keen glance 
she read his thoughts ; bat she did not falter or 
swerve from what she had spoken. 

“O, Kitty, you wouldn’t poison your hus- 
band, would you?” continued he, with a shade 
of anxiety on his face. 7 

“ Ask me no more questions,” said the wife, 
with no smile on her lips; “you have heard 
what I said and now wait to see the issue.” 

“O come, Kitty—don’t be so hard with me; 
you know, after all, I am the best friend you 
have, and that I love you and the children.” 

“Yes, bat you love the bottle better than 
either, Nelson, and I have borne with mockness 
too many hard words from you—ay, even blows 
in your heats of intoxication, to expect now that 
I shall ever have a pleasant home again. When 
you are sober for a few hours, as you are now, 
your intellect is covered with such a mist thas 
you are the Nelson Brewer that I married years 
ago no longer; so I cannot transfer to you the 
love which I bore him when the flash of youth 
was on my cheek, for you are a drunkard, and 
do not merit the love of a wife and children. 
When you lifted the cup so often to your lips, 
his spirit left your bloated body, and since that 
time my life has been worse than widowhood, 
though for my children’s sake, and that they 
might have bread—though at times scantily fed 
—I have remained in your miserable home, and 
sometimes, when in a hopeful mood, I, have 
thought perchance you might reform; bat I 
have given it all up now! Hope has fied, and 
see nought but the alms-house, and a drunkard’s 
grave in the future.” 


Mr. Brewer made no further remarks. He sat 
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in silence a little while, looking out into the nar- 
row court, seeing his pale, meagre children play- 
ing with the children of the neighborhood—as 
miserable as themselves—and a sigh half cacaped 
him ; bat he tried to smother it, and in a few 
moments inquired of his wife if she would soon 
have supper ready. 

“ There is not an ounce of food in the house,” 
said the wife, with a mournful air. 

“Well, it sha’n’t be so long, Kitty,” returned 
the husband, pleasantly. And as he arose and 
went out, he stopped on his way and encircled 
his wife’s neck with his arm, and playfully gave 
her a kiss. 

The wife for the moment forgot her serious 
mood, but ere she could give a response, he 
darted through the outer door and was gone. 
With a heavy sigh, she resumed her needle and 
listened to the voices of the children as they 
came in at the open window; nor did she expect 
to see her husband again till he came reeling in, 
as usual, at a late hour of the night But 
scarcely half an hour passed ere she heard his 
footateps in the entry, and in another moment he 
entered, bearing in his hands sufficient food, 
when cooked, to provide a comfortable supper. 
Mrs. Brewer did not utter any exclamation of 
joy at what she eaw; she only arose quickly, put 
away her sewing, and went about preparing the 
meal. And when it was ready, it was eaten in 
silence by the parents; but the children could 
not restrain their joy, nor did their mother chide 
them for their manifestations of delight es their 
father reached them cake after cake, and served 
them liberally. 

“Kiss me, Kitty,” said the husband, pleas- 
antly, as he arose from the table and passing 
around to where she was sitting, presented his 
cheek near her lips. 

The wife was silent for a moment, and there 
seemed to be a struggle going on in her bosom, 
for a tear was in her eye and a changing ex- 
pression on her face; but in an instant more, 
they passed away, and looking sternly into her 
husband’s face, she said : 

“No, Nelson, I will never kiss a drunkard’s 
cheek again.” 

“Tam not drunk now, Kitty.” 

“Well, keep sober long enough to give me 
eonfidence that you will reform permanently, 
and then perhaps I may feel some of the ten- 
derness for you I felt in other days, but not now 
should I wish to bestow a carees on you.” And 
Mrs. Brewer pushed her chair from the table, 
while her husband turned away and went ont. 

“Don’t be cross to father,” said the eldest 
born, a beantiful child of twelve years, “for he 
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has not been drinking today. And see what a 
nice supper he bought for as! So speak pleas- 
ant to him, and maybe he wont drink any 
more.” 

The mother drew her child nearer, and lifting 
the heavy chestnut curls that clustered around 
her neck and occasionally shaded her face, whis- 
pered in her ear something that pleased the 
child; and she broke out into a hearty laugh, 
which brought others of the group to their side 
with lotid protestations that they, too, must have 
whispered in their ears that which made their 
sister Mary langh. So Mrs. Brewer again 
pressed her lips to listening ears, but her words 
brought no merriment, although they seemed to 
satiafy the children. 

Mrs. Brewer now resumed her needle, for it 
was by her industry and superior skill with it 
that her children were kept in as comfortable a 
condition as they were, while attending school, 
as her husband had long since lost all pride in 
the appearance of his family. The little Mary 
now cleared the table, and placed the coarse, 
scant furniture in order around the room, ari 
then she, too, took her needle and seated hereelf 
beside her mother, and with an expression half 
merry and half in fear, said : 

“ And do you really intend to do so, mother?” 

“1 do, child; but hush! you must not speak 
so loud, for your brothers and sisters might hear, 
and they are not old enough yet to trust with im- 
portant secrets.” 

Mary drew nearer her mother’s side, and to- 
gether they talked and sewed—the latter on gar- 
ments for the family, and the other toiled on 
cheap slop work that she might obtain a pair of 
shop-worn shoes for the next Sabbath’s wear, at 
an exorbitant price, now lying on the shopman’s 
shelves. 

And then when the sun withdrew for the 
night, and an artificial light was needed, the 
drunkard’s children sought their humble beds, 
while the wife and mother waited at the window 
in darkness to listen for the coming of him she 
wished, yet dreaded, to see; for she knew not 
whether his footsteps would be steady. She 
heard the city clock strike nine, ten, and then 
eleven, and her heart grew faint, for every mo- 
ment seemed to bring the time nearer when she 
would see her husband reeling in, and hear the 
fearfal oaths that would come from his lips, and 
in imagination she felt his heavy hand fall with 
ponderous weight on her defencelees shouldere— 
heard the children, as in times gone by, when 
awakened at midnight, shrieking with fear, and 
then pass the night in sleepless misery. And 
wow distant footsteps echoed up the street and 
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neared the door, and the latch was lifted. It 
was he! Nelson Brewer stood within his little 
kitchen and with kind words inquired of his wife 
why she sat so late and waited. 

«That I might know if the bottle had been 
filled,” answered the wife with firmness. 

“ And do you indeed, Kitty, mean to put poi- 
son in that bottle if I bring it home filled 7” 

“I do, Nelson ;” and the same look of deter- 
mination accompanied her words. 

“Well,” said the husband, “there it is 
empty ;” and he drew from his outside pocket a 
large black bottle and turned the bottom up- 
ward. ‘But Ican get drink and will; so you 
might as well be peaceable and let me bring it 
home and drink it, or I shall reel through the 
streets after I have drank it elsewhere.” 

“No matter,” said the wife, sternly, “you 
cannot always evade me, and when you feel the 
death pangs shooting through your veins, you 
will remember my words.” And she arose and 
went to her room. 

Mr. Brewor took the seat his wife left at the 
window, and with the cool night breeze blowing 
on his heated brow, his mind went back to former 
years when she first became the sharer of his 
home—how beautiful she looked when he brought 
her from the homestead away up among the 
trees and flowers, and what a happy prospect 
was his the first year or two of his married life 
—for his business was prosperous and his Kitty 
proved to be all that he thought she was, faith- 
fal, loving and prodent. But temptation came, 
and he had yielded in spite of the tears and en- 
treaties of her he had promised to love, cherish 
and protect—notwithstanding that the litele flock 
which increasod around him needed his active 
exertions to make them what society required ; 
and he contrasted those first years of manhood 
with the last few of his life. What changes 
seemed to have been wrought in everything !—in 
his wife’s love and in people’s respect towards 
him—and he began to believe now, what had 
been hinted to him by a neighbor, that his wife 
‘was growing insane, for she seemed so strange— 
6o different from her former self, that he felt 
frightened at her threat, and felt, too, that her 
determined manner was proof sufficient that she 
meant what she said. So as the drunkard sat 
and thought, ills seemed to thicken, in his imag- 
ination at least, till with a troubled brow he 
arose, closed the window, and sought his pillow. 

Mrs. B 
tried to 
membered even in his dreams the fearful threat 
of poisoning made by his wife, and he saw over 


rewer was sleeping, and the husband 


but he could not, for he re- 






too ; 


again with mental exaggeration her wild ex- 
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pression and pale cheeks as she spoke, and he 
resolved that he would drink no more, bat try to 
soothe her mind and restore it to its former 
state. 

And the next day came and Mr. Brewer was 
sober, and the empty bottle stood in the cup- 
board untouched. A week went by and then a 
month or more, and still Mr. Brewer shanned 
his former haunts and went daily to his shop, 
and now his wife began to have hope thst the 
fetters that once bound her husband were broken, 
and there would be no more misery in their 
home ; £0 the old smile of other days came back 
again, and when he playfully caressed her, she 
did not turn coldly away, but spoke words -of en- 
couragement even stronger than she felt, and 
pictured happy days in the future. Her manner 
pleased her husband, for it rid him of his care for 
her intellect ; but with ease of mind came long- 
ing after old companions, and once more he fell. 

The contrast to the wife was dreadful, as be 
again reeled into his home, but there was no re- 
newal of the former conversation about poison- 
ing. And thus several weeks went by, when 
Mr. Brewer, forgetting his wife’s threat and his 
former fears, staggered into his miserable home 
with a well-filled bottle secreted in his pocket. 
Going slyly to the closet, he pushed it far back 
into the corner of a shelf, and then crept along 
to his room and laid his head on his pillow to 
take a drunkard’s troubled sleep. Though Mrs. 
Brewer did not apparently look up from her 
work, she noticed every movement of her hus- 
band. But she made no remark; and when he 
was gone, she told Mary to put the younger 
children to bed, for she had business out. Then 
wrapping a shawl around her shoulders, she 
sought the street. 

The children were soundly sleeping when 
Mrs. Brewer returned. Even Mary, who was 
left as housekeeper, had leaned her head back in 
the rocking-chair and closed her eyes, and when 
her mother awoke her, she sprang suddenly up, 
and with a wild expression inquired if she had 
been to get the poison. ‘ 

“Go to bed, child,” said the mother, “for it 
is late.” And Mary, with a bewildered air, 
obeyed. 

When Mary had retired, her mother took 
from her pocket a folded paper, and taking the 
bottle from the shelf, poured the contents of the 
paper—a powder—into the liquid within, and 
replaced it in the corner..The next morning 
she aroused the children early, and after due 
preparation told them to go to the Common and 
| play till school;time, and then from there go to 
| the schoolhouse. 
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Mr. Brewer's potations seemed to have been 
deeper than usual the previous night, for he did 
not waken from his lethargic sleep until after the 
school-bell sounded, when with a fevered and 
«misty brain he crawled from his bed and half 
staggered into his comfortless kitchen. There 
was No one present; 80 going to the cupboard, 
he espied, standing as he had left it, the dark 
bottle in the corner apparently untouched. His 
burning thirst was too intense now to remember 
anything but that the means to gratify his appe- 
tite was before him; he did not even notice the 
sediment in the bottom, nor the peculiar taste 
that lingered in his mouth after the liquid was 
swallowed. And now that thirst was quenched, 
he again with unsteady step songht the old- 
fashioned bed-room back of the kitchen, and 
when he had once more pressed his pillow, he 
tried to sleep; but a peculiar sensation stole 
gently, at first, through his veins, that kept him 
wakeful, and then it gradually increased until 
pains began to shoot through his frame. The 
threat of Mrs. Brewer was uttered so long ago, 
and in her frenzied hours, that the husband had 
ceased to think of it; but now, as his pains in- 
ereased and he could not account for them, the 
previous threat shot through his mind, and with 
a lond groan, he tried to raise himself from the 
bed ; but his head was dizzy, and he fell heavily 
back, loudly calling on the name of his wife. 

In an instant, the door that led from the 
kitchen was thrown furiously open, and Mrs. 
Brewer, with blanched cheeks and dishevelled 
hair, entered. 

“Did you call me, Nelson?” said the wife. 

“I did call you,” replied he, slowly. “0, 
Kitty! what have you done?” 

“ What I said I would do—and now you must 
die! Ha, ha, ha! You have cursed the earth 
long enough.” 

Large drops of cold perspiration stood on the 
invalid’s face, and his features were so distorted 
that none-could have recognized in him the ine- 
briate of yesterday, for the pallor of death was 
on his brow, and every limb was rigid. But 
Mrs. Brower seemed to observe it all with joy, 
and gave vent to her feelings in a wild, idiotic 
laugh, while the husband, with failing strength, 
begged humbly, prayerfully, that she would has- 
tily procure him an antidote for the poison, and 
he called on Him who alone has power to stay 
death to witness that he would never, never touch 
again that which would intoxicate. 

“T believe yon not,” said the wife, “for you 
have promised me too often. I could save you 
even now, if I would, for I have an antidote; 
bat I will not—you shall die!” 
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“Then I will save myself,” half shrieked the 
husband, as with a convulsive movement he 
threw himself from the bed and tried to gain the 
outer door. But his wife sprang between him 
and it, and turning the key, she withdrew it and 
threw it ont of a back window into the garden 
beyond. “Then I will leap from the window,” 
said he, his voice growing fainter and fainter at 
every moment. 

“ Never!” shouted the wife, in a demoniac 
state; and she drew from beneath the small 
shawl that was thrown around her shoulders a 
pistol, and aimed it at his breast. “Dare take 
another step towards that window and I fire!” 
said she, assuming a determined attitude. 

Mr. Brewer was overpowered! He felt that 
he hed not courage to battle with death and a 
maniac; so sinking upon his knees, while his 
body was convulsed with pain, he offered up a 
prayer sincere and heartfelt that if he could but 
be once more restored to health no intoxicating 
drink should ever wet his lips again. 

“* If I could believe you!” said the wife, more 
calmly looking on. 

“You may—you may!’ he returned, almost 
gasping. 

“ Swear it again and again and kiss this book,” 
continued the wife, “‘and then if I believe you I 
will save you; but if not, you have but a eed 
moments more to live.” 

The husband grasped the worn Bible, and 
again and again repeated the oath, then sealed it 
with a kiss, and fell backward exhausted, fainting. 

Mrs. Brewer stepped to the little closet and 
laid by the pistol; then returning, sho raised 
his head from the floor and placed it ona pillow, 
and taking from her bosom a paper, she mixed 
the contents with water and held it to her hu» 
band’s lips. With difficulty it was swallowed, 
and in a few moments after, Mr. Brewer com- 
menced vomiting, and then his pains grew less. 

Mrs. Brewer did not nurse her husband with 
tender care, but much the same as a maniac 
would nurse some favorite pet—anxious at times 
and then neglectful. But it was several weeks 
ere he ventured to go out from his home, for his 
wife acted so strangely that he feared she would 
do injury to herself or children—and well he 
knew if she had been sane, she would not have 
tried to poison him, even though he had been 
more intemperate than he was. 

Mr. Brewer did not like to expose what his 
wife had done, nor did he allade to it even to 
her, for he felt that he was the cause of her men- 
tal derangement. But when, after his recovery, 
she proposed that they should move into another 
neighborhood where he would not meet with so 
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many of his old associates, he readily agreed to 
it, and from this time there was a gradual change 
working in Mr. Brewer's home. The black bot- 
tle was broken, the old furniture was cast off for 
some of better quality, the children went better 
clad to school, and little Mary no longer sewed 
on slop-work, that she might purchase shoes for 
the Sabbath. The wife’s mind grew more calm 
and peaceful now, though she never alluded to 
the past; and so years rolled by, and the hus- 
band still kept the oath he took when he thought 
death so near him. 

His sons and daughters had now attained to 
the stature of men and women, amid peace and 
plenty, and though time had added to the fath- 
er’s age, one would have thought him younger 
now than when he took the oath. And so had 
time dealt gently with the mother, for bloom still 
lingered on her cheek, and a happy emile rested 
permanently on her face. 

One evening a dark-haired youth—the accepted 
lover of Mary—had closed the outer door and 
Teft the eldest daughter and her mother alone, 
seated beside the winter's grate. 

“Mother,” said Mary, ‘do you not remem- 
ber, many years ago, when we were very poor 
and father was intemperate, what you whispered 
in my ear one evening t” 

“Ido, Mary.” 

“Well, I have often thought it very strange 
that you would never allow me to allude to it 
afterwards, but I knew something unusual took 
place about that time, for one day when I came 
from school, I found father very sick, and you 
would not permit us to ask him any questions. 
But I recollect well that from that time he never 
drank again, and we were better off. Say, 
mother, did you attempt to poison ” 

The mother sat silent for a moment, and then 
looking up with a smile, she answered : 

“No, Mary, I neverdid; but he thought I 
did, and I have never undeceived him. It was 
a desperate game I played—one in which I knew 
if I were successfal, I should never regret it, and 
if I were not, Icould not be more miserable than 
I was as I saw his intemperate habits increasing.” 






“And will you tell me all the particulars?” 
“Yes, child.” And Mrs. Brewer looked cau- 
tiously und the room to make sure they were 






i when she became satisfied they were, 


ed. “When your father first be- 


alone 










8, it grieved me to the heart— 
and I tried to reason with him and convince 





him how wretched would be our lot, if he did 
not desist. But he paid but little attention to 
me, except for the moment, and then sought his 





old companions again. Then I begged him 
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with tears to shan intoxication—but all to no 
purpose. He would make me fair promises only 
to break them, and thus year after year wore on 
until I resolved to try another plan, and this I 
told to a neighbor whom I could trust, and to 
our family physician, who knew my trials and 
felt great sympathy for me. It was that before — 
your father I should appear slightly insane, and 
then at given time should threaten to poison 
him. I knew your father always had great 
dread of 8 maniac, and well he knew he had 
given me trouble enouyh t» make me insane; 80 
I acted well my part, tur { was always called a 
good mimic, and now I had too much at stake 
not todo my best. You heard me meke the 
threat, but I-knew I could trust you; so I whis- 
pered in your ear it was all pretence. But still 
you feared, and I did not like to talk about it af- 
terwards, for that morning’s scene did well-nigh 
drive me mad, and nothing but the greatest firm- 
ness preserved me. Well, Dr. Selby prepared 
—I coald not say what—but it had the desired 
effect, and I knew if he died it would be by 
fright alone, and that I had an antidote for his 
pains whon I saw fit to give it.” 

“And would you indeed have shot my 
father?” inquired Mary, trembling. 

Mrs. Brewer could not refrain from smiling. 

“I guess not, Mary, as the pistol had no lock 
on it, or I should have been afraid to handle it. 
It was an old one I found in my neighbor's attic 
that morning, and I hardly know what prompted 
me to take it. Bat it answered a very good pur 
pose, as he was too frightened to know a pistol 
from a cane.” 

“ And when that scene was over, did you re 
cover your mental faculties all at once ?” 

“Not before him, child, but gradually; and 
dreadfal as seems that time to me when I look 
back, I cannot even now regret it, for we have 
all lived happily since. But I think it is not 
best to tell your father even now, for he might 
think hard of me for the stratagem I employed, 
but I meant it only for the good of all.” 

“OY” exclaimed Mary; and her mother, ot 
looking np, saw 2 pair of dark, langhing evet 
peering through the crevice of the door, and 
then her husband entered, and placing his arm 
around the neck of his wife, said pleasantly: 

“T have heard all about it now, and the mys 
tery is all cleared up, for I have sometimes had 
doubts about your ever really trying to poisol 

». But that pistol! Ha, ha, ha! Well, I 
believed it all then, and now Iam very glad I 
did, for it worked a reform in me that has made 
my life happy since, and which will couiant 
while God gives me strength to keep my oath 
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SAYING, ALL IS OVER NOW. 





‘The regal sammer's host of flowers 
Were whispering to the wind, 

And sombre shadows marked the hours 
For lighter hues designed ; 

‘With meek hands folded o’er their bloom, 
They to the cool breese bow, 

And, as if conscious of their doom, 
Bay, all is over now! 


‘Woe sported through the sunny hours 
In robes of gaudy hue; 
‘We decked the green embosomed bowers, 
‘Where maidens came to woo; 
‘We lingered on the sunny plain, 
We crowned the hillock's brow— 
‘The valley held its floral train, 
But all is over now. 


‘When Summer drooped her head and died, . 
Bhe left her children lone; 
And Autumn comes, with steps of pride, 
+ To take her vacant throne. 
We fold our robes —we hide our bloom, 
And to the mandate bow; 
‘The frost king reads our final doom, 
And all is over now. 
anna —_ 
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BY ANNIE CLAIR. 


“Tr is not right, Bertha, you know it isnot, to 
treat Harry Weston in this heartless manner.” 

“In what have I offended, gentle cousin ?” 

“You promised to go with Harry to the pic- 
nic to-morrow afternoon, and not five minutes 
since, I heard you make an engagement with 
that insufferable coxcomb, Fred Wilson, for tho 
same hour we were to start for the grove.” 

«* And is that all, dear Grace?” cried Bertha 
Alton, with a wild, ringing laugh; “but how 
can one expect you to understand such things, 
when you have spent all your life in the rural 
districts, away from civilization ?” 

“ButI think you ought to have kept your en- 
gagement with Harry ; for he is very sensitive, 
and I think he has met with but little of kindness. 
He has been left an orphan since he was an in- 
fant, and it is said Mr. Stanley has not treated 
him well. Come, send an excuse to Wilson, 
that you hed mede a previous engagement.” 

“T shall do no such thing; but you may tell 
Harry that I had forgotten I had made an en- 
gagement with Wilson. I shall not reject the 
attentions of such an accomplished gentleman as 
Wilson, for those of a country farmer. I relin- 
quish all claims in that direction to your lady- 
ship, and hope you will have a pleasant time at 
your excursion.” « 
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“ Bat it will not be true, Bertha, that you had 
made a previous engagement with Wilson ; there- 
fore I shall not tell Harry so. I shall give him 
the true reason, or none.” 

“ Well, please yourself, then, it does not mat- 
ter much. I only flirted with Harry because he 
seemed to be the reigning favorite; but since 
Wilson’s arrival the wind is in another quarter.” 

“T hope you will not suffer for this heartless- 
ness, Bertha; you surely would not think of mar- 
trying Wilson ?” 

“Marrying Wilson! Who but you would 
ever think of such a thing? Still, don’t know, 
if he has a plenty of that ‘root of allevil.’ I 
have not ascertained yet how thatis; but I fell 
you, Grace, I must be mistress of a splendid es- 
tablishment ; I must have the gay and fashion- 
able world worshipping at my shrine. I must 
be second to none in wealth, rank and influence.” 

But surely you would not purchase these at 
the expense of happiness 1” 

“At the expense of happiness! I tell you 
these things and happiness are identical. But I 
see you are displeased with me. Up here in the 
wilderness, you see, there is nothing to amuse 
one, but a little flirtation, otherwise I should die 
of melancholy. But, Grace, do not wear that so- 
ber face any longer, itis not becoming ; and— 
hush—do not speak, I cannot listen to any more 
moralizing at present ; but to make some atone- 
ment for the slight you think a ‘dear friend’ has 
received, I will tell you a bit of a compliment. 
When you left the room yesterday, Fred wished 
to know if you could not be persuaded to accom- 
pany us to-morrow. I told him of your engage- 
ment, and he did not urge the matter, but replied, 
‘That cousin of yours is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw, present company excepted ; and 
what a graceful figure, and what a lovely com- 
plexion.’ I declare, Grace, it is improving this 
minute. Ah! cousin mine, I would not like you 
for @ rival after a year’s existence in fashionable 
society; but what do you think of the compli- 
ment? I would like to know how highly you 
appreciate it ?”” 

“ At its true value, Bertha.” 

“O, there comes Fred up the avenue; and 
now for my bonnet and shawl. Ae revoir.”” 

The reader must pardon us if we digress a lit- 
tle, while we give a short sketch of the individu: 
als thus unceremoniously brought before them. 

Harry Weston was the adopted son of a farmer 
who lived among the hills of the ‘old Granite 
State,’ and from his earliest youth was inured 
to labor and to poverty. From his childhood he 
had evinced a great desire for a thorough educa- 
tion, and at the age of twenty-one, he had, by 
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hard labor in the summer, and teaching in the 
winter, found means to fit himself for college, 
and was on the following year to enter an insti- 
tution in his native State. 

Abont this time he became acquainted with 
Bertha Alton, who with some good traits of 
character had two bad ones: one, she was 4 wor- 
shipper at Mammon’s shrine, and prized wealth 
and display above everything else. Another 
‘was, she was a coquette ; there was no disputing 
the matter—it had never been doubted since the 
time when at children’s parties, she would deny 
a kiss in order to have it stolen, and then run 
pouting into the corner. She, like Harry, was 
an‘orphan, and lived with an aunt, who, though 
not rich, contrived to keep up appearances, at 
the sacrifice of domestic necessities. She had 
early instilled into Bertha the idea that wealth 
was the one thing needful, and educated her 
with the end, that she was to be mistress ofa 
splendid establishment, always in view. 

She had come from her city home to spend 
the summer with Grace’s parents, for the first 
time since she was a child of throe years old. 
Young, and very beautiful, she had been com- 
pletely spoiled by flattery the first season that 
she entered the fashionable circle, where her 
aunt had reigned before her, its brightest orna- 
ment. Nor was Mrs. Gray yet tired of thehom- 
age she had commanded 60 long, and there was 
but little affection between her and her niece, 
whom she looked on asa mile stone to remind 
her of the length of her journey. 

What Bertha might have been with different 
training is not for us to decide. Now she was 
proud, imperious and impulsive, and encouraged 
and sought Harry Weston’s attention notwith- 
standing the resolution she fancied he had made 
to avoid her. Previous to her arrival, he and 
Grace had many a pleasant walk through the 
village, for Harry loved to tell her his plans, 
while the blood would rush to her cheek, and 
the fire to her eye, and she would speak words 
of encouragement, and predict for him a bright 
and brilliant future. But on cousin Bertha’s 
arrival, these pleasant walks were discontinued, 
and in their place were boat-rides, picnics, and 
horseback excursions, and various other kinds 
of amusement, until Grace thought she did not 
have a quiet moment to herself. 

But notwithstanding all this, Bertha declared 
she had never seen so dull a place, and heartily 
wished herself back in the city. Grace wished 
she was there, too, though she never owned 80 
much, no, not even to herself, but she saw Harry 
was changed since the arrival of her handsome 


and it was with pain she saw her trifling } 
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with one whose every thought she believed was 
true nobleness. Bertha knew there was a strug- 
gle in Weston’s heart, but she did not doubt that 
in the end she would conquer; for when had she 
failed in any conquest she had set her heart upon ? 

And she did not now fail. They went the 
whole round of lovers’ experiences. They flirted 
and quarrelled, then became reconciled, and took 
morning rides and moonlight promenades ; they 
read in the same volume, joined in the same 
dance at the village festival; but still the word 
love had not as yet been spoken by either. 

But the time came. It is an old eaying, that 
“birds of the air carry news;” whether true or 
not we do not pretend to say. But in some way 
Harry heard a rumor that he was not the only 
one the lady smiled on, and jealousy got the mas- 
tery,; and ina paroxysm of doubt he revcaled 
the full extent of his affection. Bertha smiled 
favorably on his suit, and with one of her most 
bewitching smiles, and with the most apparent 
earnestness, requested him not to doubther; and 
for a brief season they were apparently very hap- 
py in each other’s society. 

Had Bertha fully understood the heart she was 
trifling with, she would have paused a moment 
ere she won and then cast it away for one with 
whom she had formed a slight acquaintance in 
her city home. Frederic Wilson had followed. 
Bertha Alton, after a short acquaintance, during 
which he became fascinated with her beauty and 
brilliancy, into the country, to spend the remain- 
der of his college vacation in her society. 

Without being absolutely dissolute or vicious, 
he was possessed of no fixed principles, and with- 
ont any particular aim in view, scemed to live a 
sort of butterfly life, thinking only of present 
amusement and gratification. Possessed of an 
ample fortune which would soon be at his own 
disposal, he did not see the use of troubling him- 
self about the future, forgetting that in a country 
where the wheel of fortune is ever rolling, the 
princely merchant or millionaire of to-day may 
to-morrow be cast from his proud eminence, and 
obliged to labor with his own aristocratic hands 
for the comforts of life. There was a gleam of 
triumph on Bertha’s face, as she saw Wilson had 
followed her to her country residence, and she 
thought he would be a far more. éligible subject 
to display as a new lover, than the high-minded 
and honorable, though humble Harry Weston. 

She had made an engagement to accompany 
Harry and Grace on a picnic excursion on the 
day of the commencement of our story. Buta 
few moments after Weston bade her adieu, ere 
“Mr. Wilson” was announced ; and Bertha, be- 
ing a little ashamed of the unfashionable appear- 
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ance of her country lover, determined, during 
the stay of the city beau, to treat him with a 
cold indifference which she doubted not would 
be readily forgiven should she again choose to 
favor him with her smiles. 

There was a shadow of disappointment that 
passed over Harry’s brow, which Grace did not 
fail to notice, when she told him Bertha would 
not accompany them; and she thought he did 
not enjoy the afternoon much. When returning 
home they met Wilson and Bertha, who seemed 
80 much occupied with each other’s society that 
they did not recognize Grace or Harry until they 
had almost passed ; and then a smile from the 
gentleman, and a cool bow from the lady, caused 
the blood to tinge her cheek and a tear to start 
to her eye, more for her companion’s sake than 
for her own. 

Every haughty feeling was aroused when Harry 
saw the true state of things. The idea that he 
had been deserted for one like Wilson, was very 
mortifying to his pride; and though he was not 
one to love, when esteem, the necessary prelude 
to love, was gone, yet it was a long time before 
he could meet her calmly. 

But all this did not evidently cause Bertha 
much trouble; her pride was gratified, in the 
knowledge that he once loved her, and she gloried 
_in the thought that one whom her cousin could 
not win in her whole lifetime, had offered his 

~ homage at her shrine on the short acquaintance 
of three weeks. 

Wilson’s visits were now made almost daily, 
while Bertha who had ascertained that he was 
the possessor of a large fortune, strove to draw 
him to her side by @ display of all the accom- 
plishments she was mistress of. But while seat- 
ed at Bertha’s side, and playing with her fan, or 
discussing the merits of the last novel, or the tal- 
ents of the new theatrical star his eyes would 
seek the window where Grace was engaged with 
her embroidery or book, with no slight interest 
—It was late in the evening, and Grace sat alone 
in the little parlor. Bertha having got tired of 
waiting for Wilson, had retired to her chamber, 
a few moments previous. Grace was somewhat 
sad this evening, for Harry Weston had that day 
taken leave of her to commence his collegiate 
course at Dartmouth. He had always been so 
kind to her that she loved him as a brother—so 
Grace thought—for she had not yet analyzed 
the feelings with which she regarded him. 

‘The door was softly opened, and before Graco 
was nware that any one had entered, a form was 
at her side, and the words, ‘Miss Lindon,” 
caused her to give a sudden start, and she saw 
Frederick Wilson. 
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“Please to be seated, Mr. Wilson, and J, will 
call Bertha directly.” 

“ But it is not Miss Alton that I came to see; 
as I passed the window I saw you were alone, 
and I entered to have a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, if you will do me the favor to listen.” 

Again she motioned for him to be seated, won- 
dering what he had to communicate. He placed 
himeelf at her side. 

“It is but a short time that I have known you, 
Miss Lindon, but short as the time is, I have 
learned to love you; do not start, but listen to 
me—hear me, I have—” 

“But Mr. Wilson, I cannot listen to you; 
you have been my cousin’s constant companion 
for the last few weeks, bestowing on her all a lov- 
er’s attentions, and now to insult me with a 
declaration like this. Go, and I will forget it.” 

“But [love her not! ©, Grace, I love her 
not; ever since I have known your true, noble 
soul, uncontaminated by the conventionalities of 
frivolity and fashion, this heart has been faithful 
to its worship of thee. I am weary of the hol- 
low show and glitter which have surrounded me 
from childhood; of the heartless, useless life I 
am living, with myself. I am weary of the 
world, andall but you, that it contains. But O, 
Grace, give me but leave to hope, and from this 
hour I will commence a new life; I will endeav- 
or to make some being the wiser, and better, and 
happier, for my having lived. Givo me only 
leave to hope, even at a far distant day, when I 
shall be more worthy of you, and you shall see 
that with that hope of your love, I will become a 
different being.” ; 

“T cannot give you a shadow of hope; but in- 
deed I wish you happy; and believe me, you 
can be so without the poor reward of my love; 
there is a higher purpose to live for, than haman 
approbation ; there are tears to be wiped from 
the eyes of the sorrowing ; there are many faint 
and weary ones that bow in anguish, not think- 
ing that a kind Father ordains all in infinite good- 
ness,and wisdom.” 

“And with you to counsel and direct—but I 
see by your averted face, that it is useless to say 
more—Farewell,”” and pressing her hand to his 
lips, he was gone. * * * 

“Strange, Wilson has gone without taking 
leave of me,” said Bertha Alton one morning, as 
she and Grace sat gazing out of the window; 
“bat it is getting so dull here. What has be- 
come of Harry Weston ?” 

“He went away last week to Hanover.” 

“O yes, I had forgotten. It was too bad to 
win him from his allegiance to you, sweet cousin ; 
but, indeed, I did not know that it would cause 
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that cheek to flush and the voice to tremble at 
the mere mention of his name.” 

“Tt is not that, Bertha; you know he never 
cared for me, but I believe he loved you, and it 
was not worth causing a pang to a heart like his, 
for the mere gratification of an idle vanity.” 

“But then it is so pleasant to think I have lis- 
tened to three declarations of love, and next 
‘Wednesday is my seventeenth birthday. It is 
strange Wilson should have left me as he did, 
after taking the trouble of coming here, when he 
might have been at Newport or Saratoga; but 
never mind we shall meet again, sat Iwill repay 
him for past neglect.” * 

Four years had fled by, each one acet with 
changes and histories of its own, since Bertha 
Alton and Grace Lindon sat in the little brown 
cottage home of the latter. Those four years 
had proved sad pages in Grace’s life history, for 
during that time her parents had gone to immor- 
tality, leaving their eldest daughter the guide 
and protector of their three younger children. 

Mr. Lindon had not possessed a large share of 
this world’s goods and the cottage was sold to 
pay the expenses of his illness. The clergyman 
who lived in Grace’s native village, offered to 
take the two younger children until something 
could be provided for their support, and Grace 
had taken the situation of governess, and her sal- 
ary enabled her to support herself and one of her 
sisters who was now attending a school a short 
distance from thecity. * * * 

“The invitations are all givon out, Bertha, 
are they not ?” said Mrs. Gray, as she sat in her 
elegant drawing-room, gazing intently into the 
face of her companion. : 

“ They are all sent, with the exception of Mrs. 
Montague’s, but I have hesitated about sending 
hers. She patronizes Grace so much, that I fear 
she will be angry if she is not included in the 
invitation.” 

“T invite a governess! and the talented and 
aristocratic Mr. Weston to be one of the guests ! 
I do not fancy it would be a very pleasant party 
toher. With the exception of Mrs. Montague, 
there will be no one for her to speak to the whole 
evening.” 

“ Bat she met Wilson the summer that I spent 
at Uncle Lindon’s, and he would not fail to rec- 
ognize her. But after all, Ido not think Grace 
will accept the invitation. Your coldness has 


entirely frightened her away, and it is a long 
time since she has called here.” 

“ Ah, trust me for that; I saw how it would 
be when she was so constantly calling to see you, 
and I took particular pains to let her know her 
visits were not acceptable. 


Ido not think she 
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will come; and we may say in the note ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague and Miss Lindon, etc.’ But 
this Mr. Weston; I never heard of him till the 
last two weeks. Since that time I have heard of 
nothing else ; who is he ? and where did he come 
from? He is wealthy, of course; did you not 
say he was intimate with the Pembertons ?” 

“ He is very intimate with Colonel M——, and 
through him became acquainted with the Pem- 
bertons ; whether wealthy or not I do not know, 
but it does not matter, for he has talents and elo- 
quence that Colonel M—— says will win him a 
proud eminence in political life. I understand 
he has already received an appointment at 
Washington. I do not know what there is about 
this Mr. Weston, but there is surely something 
very familiar in his countenance; I think I must 
have met some one that had aslight resemblance, 
but I have never seen one half so noble and dis- 
tinguished-looking ; and then I think he must 
have felt the same with regard to me, for when I 
was introduced at Mrs. Hamilton’s, he said some- 
thing about its being so long time since had seen 
me, that he scarcely recognized me; and then 
when I looked up inquiringly, he saw by my looks 
that I did not know him, and apologized by re- 
plying that he met so many strange faces he 
might be pardoned if he sometimes made # mis- 
take of the kind; but he showed me more atten- 
tion than any other person present, with the ex- 
ception of John Pemberton. I am glad he is 50 
soon to be married; and aunt, you must spare 
no expense in my dress for this eventful evening, 
there is no knowing what the result will be.” 

“No expense shall be spared, Bertha, but you 
must remember that this game cannot be played 
much longer ; and before two months have pass- 
ed, the auctioneer’s flag will wave over this door ; 
but by that time you must be mistress of another 
mansion ; and it will be your own fault if you are 
not so.” 

“Do not fear for me, aunt; it took some ma- 
noeuvering to bring Wilson to a declaration, but 
it came at last; when I replied, that never hav- 
ing thought of the matter, I would like a month 
to reflect on the affair, before that time the dis- 
tinguished lawyer—but no more, it is time to call 
the carriage to go out and purchase the dress 
for the coming occasion. 

It was late on the evening of the assembly at 
Mrs. Gray’s, and anxious eyes were turned in 
the direction of the door, but all to no purpose. 
Bertha Alton had never looked more beautiful. 
The broad, dark braid of hair wound round her 
head, just above her forehead, gave an almost 
regal appearance to that superbface. The round- 
ed arms were encircled with bracelets of pearls 
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sprinkled here and there with diamonds, which 
glistened like stars in the midst of clouds. The 
dress of white satin fell in graceful folds around 
the queenly form, as she moved around the 
apartment, whilo murmars of “ brilliant,” “beau- 
tifal,” ran around the room. If he could only 
see her now—so Bertha thonght, but he came 
not; she had been told that he went but little in- 
to such assemblies, but she had thought he would 
come to-night. She did not condescend to notice 
her cousin Grace, who was quietly seated in a 
corner with her simple muslin, without ornament, 
save the single rosebud in her hair. Once, only 
once, Mrs. Gray had spoken to her, and then the 
words: “So you came this evening? Bertha 
thought you would not, you went into society 
60 little since you lost your parent,” caused the 
tears to start to her eyes, and the regret that she 
had yielded to the solicitations of Mrs. Montague 
to be present at the assembly. Buthark! Miss 
Pemberton, Colonel M—— and Mr. Weston are 
announced. 

Bertha Alton was leaning listlessly on Fred 
Wilson’s arm, without hearing half the remarks 
he addressed to her, but suddenly her eyes flash 
with new light, the smile plays around her mouth, 
and the bloom on her cheek betrays strong emo- 
tion. She withdraws her hand from Wilson’s 
arm, and there was no lack of animation now, for 
she did her best to please, as she stood at the 
side of the admired and gifted stranger. 

‘Weston was indeed a fine and distinguished- 
looking man, with large, full, hazel eyes, fringed 
with long, black lashes, and his countenance at 
that moment was half serious. His features were 
marked and fine, combined: with great vigor and 
character of expression, varying with every 
changing feeling or momentary emotion. After 
conversing a few moments with Bertha Alton, he 
retired to the recess of a window, and stood gaz- 
ing upon the crowd down the room ; soon his 
eye rests ona fair girl, of a sweet loveliness that 
might have won from the most fastidious that 
admiration given to personal beauty. But Wes- 
ton had grown indifferent as well as fastidious, 
and why should his eye rest there with more than 
its wonted interest ? 

Soon he crossed the room and with frank cor- 
diality reached out his hand. 

“T trust I do not need an introduction here,” 
he said, a moment afterwards, placing himself by 
her side. 

How little he needed it the flushed cheek and 
trembling hand which he had detained might 
have told him, but not for worlds could she at 
that moment have spoken. 

“ You seem quite retired, this evening, Grace; 
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you must still allow me to call you Grace, for it 
seems so cold and hollow to use formality to one 
who was my earliest friend and companion. But 
see, the guests are about descending to the re- 
freshment room ; please allow me to conduct yout” 

Berths .saw Weston leading her cousin through 
the hall, and she gazed in amazement. Where 
could they have met? But from parts of the 
conversation which she heard, the past all came 
back to her mind; and overwhelmed with morti- 
fication and disappointment, she did not again 
seek his society, but at the expiration of Wilson’s 
month of probation she became his wife, and re- 
moved with him to a distant city. *  * 

Years have passed away and Harry Weston’s 
movements have been chronicled, as matters of 
interest to the public. But to sketch the progress 
of such a character through the shifting scenes of 
his upward career ; to observe him in his associ- 
ations with the great, the daring and acute, 
should be the work of a more gifted pen. One 
simple incident shall close our story : 

“Who do you think, dearest Grace,” said the 
Honorable Harry Weston, to his wife, “I have 
engaged for my private secretary?” 

“T am sure I cannot imagine.” 

“ The husband of Bertha Alton, that was; he 
has spent a large fortune, and this morning 
came to me for employment, so I took him fora 
short time on trial.” 

rr 
INVENTOR OF PICKLED HERRING. 

Some of our most valuable inventions are of 
80 simple a the only wonder about 
them seems to be that they were never found out 
before. Itis said that the emperor of Russia 
has just returned from a visit to the little town 
of Borgo, on the Baltic, where he took part in 
the ceremony of laying the foundation of a mon- 
ument to the memory of the fisherman Benkels, 
who first introduced the Flan of preserving her- 
rings by salting and packing them. Formerly 
the vast numbers of herrings which were captar- 
edon the northern and western shores of the 
empire, were lost to the world by the rapid de- 
composition of the fish.. Beukels conceived the 
happy idea of salting them, and having instruct- 
ed his neighbors how to preserve them by this 

rocess, went himself to Fintan d and taught the 

‘ins how to deal with the fish. As s reward for 
his pablic spirit the name of Beukels has been 
handed down to Posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. The emperor Charles the Fifth visit- 
ed his tomb; Peter the Great granted a pension 
to one of his descendants, and now Alexander 


has laid the foundation stone of a monument to , 


be erected in his honor.—Portfolio. 





‘Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will 
not be so forever—no man to be happy bat he 
that needs no other Reppiness than what is with- 
in himself—no man to be great or poworful. that 
is not master of himself. A 
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THE FAIR SLAVE OF ISMID. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. _ 

Tue city of Ismid is situated at the head of 
a gulf of the same name, and is touched by the 
great road from Constantinople to the southward. 
The place contains but little of material interest, 

.8ave one old castellated structure, and the re- 
mains of antiquity which are to be found in the 
yards of the tomb-stone corners. It was an- 
ciently the seat of the kings of Bithynia, and 
once the residence of Hannibal, and if I may 
believe the begging tshawooska who acted as my 
guide, I had the pleasure of standing in the 
very apartment where that mighty general used 
to sleep. But what I saw has little to do with 
my story. 

Ismid is the seat of a pasha, and at the time 
of which I write Benmousoff held that high 
office. He was a fat, lazy Turk, over half a 
century old, and if he was honest it was because 
he could make the most money by being so. 
The pasha bad one son named Gaib. This was 
his only child, and he loved him well—so well 
that he would even stretch his authority at times 
to please him. Gaib was five-and-twenty when 
for the first time in his life the thought of mar- 
riage entered his head. He did once make some 
advances to the daughter of the Capitan Bey, 
but be was coldly turned away, and all thoughts 
of love were banished. The truth was, Gaib 
was not only of a wilful and ugly disposition, 
but he was very homely in person, having only 
one eye, and being otherwise disfigured. So the 
youth resolved that he would not force himself 
upon the fair sex again until he could find one 
whom he could command to share his lot. 

One day Gaib entered his father’s presence in 
great haste. 

“What is it, my son?” the old pasha asked, 
noting the youth’s excitement. 

“In the market-place—at the shop of old 
Abraham—there is a Greek girl named Lulee. 
She is for sale. I want her for a wife.” 

“A wife, Gaib? And will my son take a 
wife from among the Greeks? (Can you find—” 

“Stop, my father. Go first and see Lulee. 
Such beauty ne’er before was meted out to ha- 
man form. I must have her, and you must go 





and see her ?”” 

“But how much does the old Jew ask for 
her?” 

“ He asks two thonsand piastres.” 

“A great sum, my child.” 
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“For great worth. But come—you must go 
with me to the market. My heart is set upon 
the possession of this slave, and I must have 
her.” 

The pasha saw that his son was determined, 
and he threw on his beneish, and prepared to fol- 
low on to the bazaar. When the father and son 
reached the shop of Abraham, they were at 
once admitted to the room where the slave was. 
Even the old pasha was wonder-struck by the 
girl’s marvellous beauty. She was not over sev- 
enteen, and as fair as the very roses that clus- 
tered about the lattice near which she sat. 
There was much of the vdluptuous in her 
round, full, perfect form ; bat in her beautiful 
face all was purity and native modesty, with a 
tremulons, shrinking expression, which revealed 
buta little of the anguish which lay at her heart. 
Her story, as toldsby the Jew, was simply this: 
About a year before she had been stolen away 
from her home in Greece and brought hither by 
acorsair. He (the Jew) bought her at once, and 
had since kept her at work in his kitchen. But 
now he had found a cheaper cook, and he wanted 
the money for the fair Greek. 

Benmousoff acknowledged that he had never 
before seen a female so lovely, and knowing 
that no respectable free woman would take his 
son for a husband, he resolved to buy the lovely 
slave. Accordingly he paid over to the Jew 
two thousand piastres, and the maiden was de- 
livered into his keeping. 

“You are mine now,” the pasha said, as he 
took the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

Lulee crouched close to the old man, at the 
same time casting upon Gaib one of those fright- 
ened looks such as a fawn might give a wolf. 
She drew down her veil, and then Benmousoff 
led her from the place. When they reached the 
pasha’s seraglio, Gaib followed them. 

“Lulee,” spoke the old man, “you may 
banish all your fears, for your station is tobe an 
honorable one. My son takes you for his wife.” 

“Your son!” uttered the Greek, with a fear- 
fal start. ‘‘ Where is he ?” 

“ He stands by your side.” 

Lulee cast one frightened look upon the young 
man, and then, with her small white hands 
clasped, she uttered : 

“Spare me—O, spare me! I can cook, and 
wash, and scrub; and I can be as faithful as the 
sun. But spare me from this! O, have com- 
passion !”” 

First Gaib’s countenance assumed a troubled, 
chagrined expression, but a look of anger 
quickly followed. He moved to the maiden’s 
side and placed his hand upon her shoulder. 
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“Lutee,” he said, in a low, hissing tone, ‘you 
are to be my wife. If you are wise, you will 
beware. There are tortures more painful than 
death—and fate may hold in store a position 
worse than that of wife!” 

With a quick, cold shadder, the poor girl 
shrank back and covered her face. The wild 
heaving of her bosom told how deep was her 
agony, but no tears came to relieve her bur- 
dened soul. 

“Yes, Lulee,” said the old man, “‘thoa art 
for my son, and he will make thee his wife. Be 
faithful, and thou shalt be happy.” 

Ere long the fair slave was conducted to the 
apartment which had been set apart for her, and 
here, when she was alone, she wept. Little 
dreamed the pasha and his son the secret of the 
Greek girl’s heart. 

Night came on, and a black slave came and 
lighted the lamp which hung in Lulee’s room. 
It emitted a grateful perfame as it burned, and 
cast a soft light upon the place. Surely the 
apartment was a sumptuous one, and the eye 
tired not in viewing the costly trappings that 
decorated the ceiling and walls. Yet Lulee no- 
ticed it not. With her head bowed, she groaned 
in the deep agony of her soul, and anon a burst- 
ing prayer came forth from her lips. Thus she 
sat when her door was slowly, noiselessly 
opened, and a human being, muffled up in a 
long cloak, entered the apartment. Lalee 
started up, and the expression upon her face 
was acurious one. There was more of some 
strong, reckless determination, than of resigna- 
tion. And then her right hand wae hiddea in 
her bosom, and one who had stood by her side 
might have seen that she clasped the jewelled 
hilt of a small dagger. 

The person: who had entered stood a moment 
near the door; and as he seemed to have reeog- 
nized the.maiden, he let the cloak fall from his 
shoulders and then turned his gaze full upon 
Lulee. He was a young man—not over three- 
and twenty—tall and nobly formed, with these 
dark cycs and richly flowing heir, and those 
pure, classical features which mark the Greek 
youth. 

“ Lulee,” he said, in a low, sweet tone, “have 
T found thee at last 2” 

“ Alphion!’”’ burst from the maiden’s lips, and 
she gave aspring forward. ‘I am not deceived! 
O, speak to met” 

But ere he could speak, she was folded ¢o his 
bosom, and for a while the two wept in silence. 

“Lulee—Lulee,” the youth whispered, in a 
Gemulous, fearful tome, “art thou yet a wife ?— 
the wife of any man?” 
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“No, no, Alphion,” the maiden quickly ut- 
tered. “O, no. So far Gpd has been most 
kind.” 

“ But the old pasha bought thee for a wife?” 

“ Ay—for his son. But no stain should have 
come upon me. I am prepared. Since first I 
left my native shores I have not lost this last, 
sure friend.” As she spoke, she drew forth a 
small dagger, and the expression which rested 
upon her face at that moment showed that Gaib 
could never have found a living wife in his slave. 

“Bless thee,” the youth murmared, as he 
again caught the fair girl to his bosom. “Lule, 
I have found thee at last, and henceforth we live 
or die together. For one long year I have 
searched for thee in vain. When they snatched 
thee from our home, I knew it not until two 
days had passed. Who was it that did the deed 
—and how ?” 

“A fonl corsair—a Turk—landed near our cot 
at Dyro—and I waa upon the beach. The demon 
seized me and bore me off, and brought me here 
and sold me to the old Jew, with whom I have 
lived ever since until this day.” 

“Tsought that Jew, for I had learned that 
thou wast with him,” returned Alphion, folding 
the maiden again to his bosom. ‘I saw him 
bat half an hour affer the pasha had taken thee 
away, and since then I have watched about this 
place. I was in the garden when they brought 
thee to this room, and’ I saw thee pass in. I 
saw the black when she came to light the lamp, 
and when she was gone I staked my life upon the 
hazard of reaching thee. <A friendly vine gave 
me access to the balcony of the corridor, and 
with my dagger I easily picked the lock of the 
outer door. Now flee with me. A vessel 
awaits my coming.” 

“Flee?” murmured Lulee, gazing first into 
Alphion’s face, and then bowing her head until 
it rested upon his bosom. x 

“Ay. Thou hast not forgotten our vows, 
sweet Lulee. Thy heart is not—” 

“—sh! Mistake me not. O, Alphion, for 
this loag year I have only lived in the love of thy 
noble heart. Inthe darkest hoar of all that time 
Ihave never wholly lost my hope of seeing thee 
once more. Flee? O, yes. I could face a 
thousand deaths so that I only gained a step to- 
wards the land of my birth, and the home of 
my father. Lead the way, beloved.” 

Lulee raised her head from her lover's shoul- 
der as she spoke, and she had just turned to ob- 
tain a light capote which hung near, when a heavy 
step was heard in the corridor. The lovers 
started with affright, for now each had something 
beaide self at stake. 
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Flee!” gasped Lulee. ‘ 

“But whither ?” asked Alphion, g:z'ng quick- 
ly around. 7 

There was no place within the apartment for 
concealment, and if there had been the youth 
could not have reached it, for hardly had the 
words passed from his lips when the door was 
opened, and Gaib entered the chamber; and as 
he gave utterance to an oath of astonishment 
and rage, Alphion drew his dagger. But Gaib 
moved not towards him. He took a wiser 
course. Assoon as he could comprehend the 
meaning of what he saw, he leaped back into 
the corridor and called out for his slaves. It so 
happened that four stout eunuchs were engaged 
within a short distance, and they were quickly 
upon the spot. 

“In there!” cried Gaib, pointing to the room 
he had just left. “Seize the dog and bind him!” 

The cunuchs rushed in with yatagans drawn, 
and but for Lulee the youth would have been 
instantly killed, for he had prepared to fight to 
the last. She knew his bold, daring spirit, and 
she saw the danger which threatened him; so 
she threw herself upon him, murmuring as she 
did so: “ Die not now, Alphion.” 

On the next moment the youth was seized by 
both arms, and be could resist no more. 

“Away with him!” shouted Gaib. “Take 
him to the prison and tell the keeper the pasha 
sent him.” 

The ill-fated youth cast one look upon Lulee 
ere he was led away,and as he turned from her 
she fell fainting to the floor. Gaib raised her up 
and laid her upon a seat, and then called some of 
the women, who were quickly on hand. The 
young man waited an hour, but Lulee still re- 
mained unconscious, and he retired. Once she 
opened her eyes, and a ray of intelligence 
gleamed therefrom, but it quickly passed away. 

Midnight came, and Gaib returned to the 
chamber, but he found the beautiful Greek now 
raving. He stood awhile by her side, but she 
seemed not to know him. 

“That was a jacwin, or some evil genie, who 
came in here,” said one of the women. 

But Gaib madenoreply. He waited until he 
was assured that she had not her senses, and 
then he departed. Two of the females were left 
to watch by the couch of the Greek. It was 
some two hours after Gaib had gone that Lulee 
opened her eyes and found the two women 
asleep. She gazed quickly about, and then she 
clasped her hands and prayed, and the name of 
Alphion was in her prayer. . While she was thus 
engaged, one of the watchers awoke. In an in- 


stant the expression of Lulee’s countenance 
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changed, and only meaningless words dropped’ 
from her lips. 

“Poor thing!” nttered the sympathizing 
black. ‘It was surely some child of darkness 
who came here to see her—perhaps Eblis him- 
self. Fair lady, how feel you?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Lulee, with a wild ex- 
pression. And then she muttered over many 
words of no meaning. 

The daylight came, and Gaib visited his slave 
again, but he gained no reason from her. He 
sent for the physician, and when the man of 
drugs came, he asked him to cure his beantifal 
beloved. The physician examined her case, and 
then shook his head. 

“Her reason hath left her,”’ he said. 

“ But what shall cure her?” asked Gaib. 

“Some of my medicine, and patience,” an- 
swered the physician. 

Accordingly he dealt out some simple drags, 
and promised to call again on the following 
morning, if not sent for before. 

Once during the day Lulee was left alone, for 
her attendants thought her asleep. When they 
were gone, she arose to @ sitting posture and 
clasped her hands, 

“O God of all mercy!” she calmly but fer- 
vently prayed, “save him, O save him! Let 
not the hand of evil fall upon him.” Then she 
bowed her head, and not until she heard the foot- 
steps of the coming attendant did she lie down 
again. And when the attendant had come that 
look of intelligence had passed away, and the 
honest women who watched her thought her 
still insane. 

And so the night came again, and when Gaib 
came he found his purchased bride still insensi- 
ble to his presence. He gazed upon her a few 
moments in silence, and then, with a sudden 
earnestness, he clasped his hands and hastened 
from the apartment. 





Alphion sat upon the cold stone floor of one 
of the deep, strong dungeons of the prison of 
Ismid. The day had gone, and the deep black- 
ness of starless night was upon him. No chains 
were yet upon his limbs, for the dungeon was 
strong enough. He sat thero, with his hands 
clasped, and he only looked for death to release 
him from the placo. Thus he sat when the 
sound of feet were heard without—then came 
the creaking of the heavy bolte—and then the 
door was opened, as the prisoner could tell, not 
only by the grating of the rusty hinges, bat also 
by the stream of light which came pouring into 
the dungeon. The new-comer was enveloped in 
a sort of long peredjee, but for a while the sud- 
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den transition to such light deprived the prisoner 
of the power of sight. 

“Prisoner,” spoke the intruder, placing his 
lantern upan a low wooden bench, “I have come 
to ask a few questions of thee; and if you value 
your future welfare, you will give me trathfal 
answers.” 

It was the voice of Gaib. The youthful pris- 
oner knew it in a moment. But ere he answered, 
his eyes had become used to the light, and he 
could now quite plainly distinguish his visitor’s 
features. 

“Speak on,” he calmly answered, rising to his 
feet; for until this moment he had remained in 
a sitting position. 

“ You were in one of the apartments of the 
pesha’s harem last night, and with the young 
Greek girl, named Lulee !” said Uaib. 

“I was,” replied Alphion. 

“Now tell me why you were there ?” 

The prisoner paused ere he answered, but he 
finally resolved to tell the trath. 

“I will tell you,” he said, at length: “Long 
ere the gentle Lulee was torn away from her 
home I knew and loved her, and, more than that, 
she loved me. F had asked her to become my 
wife, and she had promised. When the foul 
Turk stole her away I was absent. O, had I 
been there they should have found their graves 
in the sands of our coast! But I was away. 
When I returned, Lulee was gone. Her poor 
old father limped oat and told me the sad story. 
He had seen the whole, but he could not prevent 
it. I started off, and for the long year I have 
searched in vain until yesterday, when I learned 
that she had been taken to your seraglio.” 

“And why came you to her?” 

“To free her from your power.” 

“ And for nothing else?” 

“Else?” repeated Alphion, with a burning 
cheek. “Beware, sir, that you do not—” 

“ Hold,” uttered Gaib, in a tone of relief. “I 
believe your words. I feared at first that you 
meant a more accurseé blow than to deprive me 
of her presence. But I knew not why you were 
there, and hence have I come to see you.” 

“ Nid not Lulee tell thee ?” 

“No. She could not.” 

“Could not?” 

“No. Her mind is unbalanced. She has 
spoken no word of sense since you were with her.” 

The Greek youth started as he heard this, and 
for a moment he stood as one fear-struck ; but 
on the next instant he trembled as though an 
electric shock had passed through his system, 
and then his features settled into a look of 
strange intent. 
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“Ts the maiden sick?’ he asked; but in a 
tone which, to a close observer, would have 
shown that his real thoughts had nothing to do 
with the question. 

“ Not very,” was the answer. 

“Poor Lulee!” murmured Alphion, bowing 
his head and covering his face with his hands. 
‘Thou art lost to me forever!” Yet the speaker 
lost not sight of his visitor, for had Gaib looked 
sharply he might have seen, like a diamond in 
the dark with a single ray of light reflected from 
it, the gleaming of the youth’s dark eye. 

But Gaib suspected nothing. He believed that 
the Greek’s agony had crushed him. He stood, 
with his hands folded in his capote, silently and 
earnestly regarding the prisoner. In an instant 
the Greek bounded forward and forced Gaib 
back upon the wooden bench, and, ere the as- 
tounded man could recover, his short sabre was 
taken from him and he was defenceless. 

“Now, foul Tork,” uttered Alphion, between 
his clenched teeth, “ thou art in my power, and 
assure as there is a Great Spirit who sees us 
both, I will kill thee if thon dost not obey me! 
Mark me—I fear not the taking of thy life, for 
well do I know that I have been doomed. I 
would kill thee as I would crush the asp I found 
among my choice fruit!’ 

“Mercy! Do not murder me here in cold 
blood! I will cry—” 

‘‘—sh!” interrupted the Greek. “Make but 
one sound above thy breath, and this weapon 
finds thy heart. I speak not idly now. But 
obey me, and thou shalt be spared. Do as I 
bid thee, and I’ll harm thee not.” 

“And what woulds: thou?” Gaib gasped, 
utterly fear-stricken. 

“Remove thy capote and thy beneish—thy 
sash and belt—thy shoes and trowsers, and cap. 
Come—hasten.” 

“But wherefore this 1” 

“To save me the work of killing thee, and 
then taking these things from thy dead body.” 

“But what want you with them ?” 

“Mind you not that. I only bid you remove 
the garments.—By the powers of heaven, sir, 
you live not a minute longer if you hesitate!” 

Gaib gazed upon the prisoner’s powerful frame 
—he felt the iron grip upon his arm—and, more- 
over, he saw the gleaming sabre pointed to his 
heart. With a deep groan he threw off his fer- 
edjee, or capote; then he removed his beneish—a 
cloth garmentgworn over the linen jubbee. But 
here he hesitated. 

“ What would you do with these things ?”” he 
eagerly usked. . 

“Why, since thou art so inquisitive, I will 
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tell thee: I would make my escape from this 
accursed place; and when once clear of it I will 
never be found in Ismid again. Now off with 
thy shoes, and then the trowsers.” 

“Bat—” 

“Ha! Shall I strike?” 

“Hold! Mercy!” 

© Quick, then !” 

Gaib quickly divested himself of his shoes 
and trowsers, and when this was done the Greek 
seized him and threw him down. With his 
handkerchief he firmly bound the young Turk’s 
arms behind him, and then with his red woollen 
scarf, or sash, he as firmly bound his legs. This 
done, he lifted Gaib to a sitting posture, and 
then, with the latter’s own kerchief, he bound 
up his month so firmly that he could not utter a 
sound above a mere guttural groan. 

Alphion’s next move was to remove his own 
upper garments, and in their place he donned 
those of his victim. When he had wound Gaib’s 
sash about his loins, and buckled on his sabre, 
and donned the heavily tasselled cap, he turned 
to the bound man, and said : 

“Now I fancy that I may pass in the dark for 
the pasha’s son. If the jailor treats you as well 
as he did me, he will bring you a crust of bread 
in the morning, and then he may set you free. 
Farewell—and if I never see you again, you 
may keep my poor garments in remembrance of 
one who has only placed you in durance for a 
few hours that he might escape an ignominious 
death.”” 

_ The poor Turk made a desperate movement, 
but he could not arise to his feet, and without 
waiting longer, Alphion picked up the lantern 
and turned towards the door. When he reached 
the low vaulted passage, he closed the door after 
him and bolted it, and then he hastened away 
toward the stairs. He remembered well the 
way by which ho had come down, and he had no 
difficulty in finding the-same way back. He 
had to ascend only one flight of steps, and 
though the upper corridor was long and narrow, 
yet it was straight, and ere long the fagitive 
came to the office. There were two Arnaoots 

~ there, one of whom was asleep over a sort of 
leewan, while the other sat bobbing his head 
over his pipe. But they both started up as Al- 
phion entered, and looked as energetic and 
wakeful as two weasels. 

“‘Buppose I leave this lantern here,” said the 
Greek, imitating Gaib’s voice as ly as possi- 
ble, and hiding the imperfection might exist 
in a grunting, hasty whisper. He knew not 
whether the lantern belonged fo the prison or 
not, but he was on the safe side. 
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“As you please, jewel of the age,” returned 
one of the Albanians, bowing low. 

So the youth set the lantern down; but as he 
was about to turn away, the last speaker inter- 
rupted him : 

“ Does the dog die to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. But you may carry him his break- 
fast.” 

“We will obey.” 

In a few minutes more the youthfal Greek 
was in the street. He felt assured now, and 
with a bolder step, he hastened on. There was 
no moon, but the stars were all out, and Alphion 
knew his way. 





Lulee lay upon her couch, and near her sat 
two female blacks. One of them was sleeping 
while the other kept watch. The maiden seem- 
ed to be sleeping, though ever and anon her 
eyes would open, and some incoherent sentences 
fall from her lips. Thus she lay when the door 
of the apartment opened, and a man entered. 

“Who is it?” asked Lulee, in a quick whisper. 

“Tt is our master—Gaib.” 

“ Slaves,” spoke the intruder, turning his face 
from the light, and letting the heavy tassels of 
his cap dangle over his brow and eyes, “Icave 
me with my betrothed for a while. Go to your 
own apartments and sleep, and when I am tired 
of watching I will send for thee.” 

This was spoken in a low, hoarse whisper, as 
though the speaker were afraid of disturbing the 
seeming sleeper. The slaves seemed glad to 
obey the order, for they quickly arose, and with 
low bows, they made their way from the room. 
When their footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, the youth turned towards the couch. 

“ Lulee !” he pronounced, in a low, sweet tone. 

The maiden started up with awild movement. 

“Who spoke?” she uttered, gazing into the 
mau’s face. 

“sh! Make no noise, loved one. "Tis 
thine own Alphion. But say—is thy mind 
strong now?” ‘ 

The maiden moved quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her lover’s neck. 

“Yes, yes, Alphion—and it has not been oth- 
erwise. It was but a deception of mine to stay 
the dreadfal fate which seemed so near. But 
how is this? Surely, this is Gaib’s garb.” 

“Yes; and Gaib now lies bound in the very 
dungeon where I was thrown. He came to 
learn who and what I was, seeing that he could 
gain nothing from you. But wait not now; we 
can talk of this hereafter, Hasten now and pre- 
pare thyself, for the way is open befure us. Be- 


fore I came up I saw that one of the gates was 
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open, and the coast clear. O, hasten, Lulee, 
and look boldly forward, for liberty and home 
are before us!” 

Lulee needed no second bidding. She threw 
on such articles of clothing as were at hand, and 
then turned to her lover. He led the way to the 
corridor, and from thence out upon the balcony. 
There he unwound the long, silken sash from his 
loins, and quickly knotting the end, he bade Lu- 
lee seize it and hold fast. Then he lifted her 
over the railing, and without difficulty lowered 
her to the earth. Then he followed by means of 
the grape vine, which he had used once before, 
and when he reached the maiden’s side he 
caught her hand and led her quietly away 
through the garden. The gate was found and 
readily opened, and in a few moments more 
they were in the street. 

Once they were stopped by a janizary, who 
seemed to have.just awakened from a sound 
sleep, but he detained them not, for he quickly 
recognized the son of the pasha. Alphion took 
his way towards the southern portion of the city, 
and with rapid steps they kept on until they had 
reached the foot of the hill upon which’the town 
stands, and shortly afterwards the youth stopped 
before a small wooden house and knocked loud- 
ly, at the same time giving a whistle peculiar to 
the Greek boatmen. In a few moments the door 
was opened, and a man, habited in the garb of a 
Greek sailor, made his appearance with a small 
lantern in his hand. 

“Otho,” spoke the applicant, “I am here 
with my holy prize. 0, if you love me, let us 
be off at once!” 

“Ha! Alphion? By heavens, ’tis! But come 
in. My crew are all on hand.—And is this our 
gentle Lulee ?” the sailor continued, as he enter- 
ed the house. “O, ’tis. You know me, Lulee?” 
" «Yea, good Otho.” 

But enough of this. The stout sailor wiped a 
tear from his eye as he felt the gentle pressure of 
Lulee’s warm lips upon his rough cheek, and 
then he turned and left the apartment. Ere 
long he returned, followed by three others of 
like profession, and Lulee quickly comprehended 
that the noble, generous Otho had volunteered 
himself, his crew, and his vessel, in the work of 
assisting Alphion to find and to rescue her. 

The party soon set out with Otho now for their 
guide, and at the distance of half a mile they 
came to a small cove wherein laya boat. They 


entered, and were soon skipping over the wind- 
ruffled waters of the gulf. The vessel was reach- 
ed, and just as the moon arose, which told that 
*twas the hour of midnight, the sails were spread, 
and under a fair breeze the little polacca started 
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off. Long before daylight the swiftly flying craft 
had reached the sea of Marmora, and by the 
morning of the day after the entered the Medi- 
terranean. * * * 

At the door of a small! cot which stood close 
by the beach of Dyro, where the mountains of 
Maina sweep almost down to the water's edge, 
and where lived those hardy Greeks who had 
never bowed to the proud Turk, sat an old man 
who held in one hand a cratch. His head was 
silvered over with the frosts of many years, and 
his once noble face was deeply furrowed both by 
time and care. He sat there watching the move- 
ments of a polacca which had anchored in the 
little bay. A boat was coming off, and he could 
see that ’twas full of hisown countrymen. Soon 
it touched the beach, and a light form sprang out 
upon the sand. It was a female form—and with 
a wildly beating heart the old man started up. 
On came the fairy-like form, bounding like a 
roe, and in a few moments more she flung her 
arms about the old man’s neck, and as a flood of 
warm tears gushed forth she murmured the name 
of “ Father.” 

“Lulee! Lulee! My own loved, lost Lulee !”” 
gasped the transported parent, as he strained his 
child to his bosom. 

Ay—it was Lulee ; and ere long Alphion also 
came for theold man’s blessing. And then Otho 
and his noble followers came to share the joy. 

One bright Sabbath morning a happy party 
were assembled in the little chapel of Dyro. 
That same white-haired old man was there, and 
so were Alphion and Lulee—and there the old 
vow was repeated by the two youthful lovers, 
and under its virtue the priest mbde them ono 
for life. 

Lulee never heard from her Turkish master 
again, and the memory of her servitude in Ismid 
was but as the passing of # summer’s cloud. 
Itgave her no pangs of grief nor did it ever-cause 
her to shudder, for now her happiness was. the 
more apparent, and the breath of her native 
shores and mountains was made doubly sweet by 
the contrast. She kept the little dagger, for it 
was to that she had once given her all of honor 
in charge ; while her husband kept the gaudy 
trappings of Gaib as a memento of that unfor- 
tunate wife-hunter, whom he had left locked up 
in a dark dungeon, and who had since, by the 
death of his father and sublime appointment, be- 
come a pasha, but without a wife. 


+ 

Withont reason, there can be no religion ; for 
in every step we take in examining the evidences 
of revelation, in interpreting its meaning, or in 
assenting to ite doctrines, the exercise of this 
faculty is indispensable. 
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A HOME IN HEAVEN. 


A home in heaven! 0 the blissful thought, 
How it should stir our inmost heart with Joy; 

And a free gift, by Jesus? suffering bought, 
What gratitude should all ou miad employ. 


A home in heaven! it eases all our pains, 

To contemplate the glorious, biissfal theme; 
Awny, dull earth, with all thy sordid claims, 

‘With all thy plessing scenes thou'rt but a dream. 


A home in heaven! could heart desire more? 
To be with God In that celestial land; 
©, bliss unspeakable! my cup runs o’er; 
Great Father, take me quick to thy right hand! 


A home in heaven! the summit of all bliss, 
Where God the Father will be all in all, 

And the bright home where Christ the Saviour is, 
Before whose throne a ransomed world will fall. 


A home in heaven! the climax of delight, 
Where all the blest shall live and love forever, 

And our bright sun may never eet in night, 
Bat endless day roll on, and on forever. 


A home fn heaven! unspeakable ecstacy! 
Dissolve our hearts in fervid, perfect love; 

O, the sublime and rapturous thought, to be 
Submerged and swallowed up in God—above. 





A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION, 


BY N. T. MUNROE. 








Ir was a still, warm, pleasant summer even- 
ing, and Mrs. Sherman had just succeeded in 
hushing the last baby into a sound sleep, and 
stood by the window looking out upon the quiet 
seene. She was a little weary, for the day had 
been warm, the children had needed a great deal 
of looking aftér, she was not very strong herself, 
end a feeling of relief came over her as sho laid 
“the bicssed baby” in its crib, safely for the 
night. The good man had gone ont to a lecture, 
or concert, or something of the kind—she did not 
exactly know what—and as the evening was too 
warm for work, and the lounge looked very in- 
viting, Mrs. Sherman threw herself down to in- 
dulge the weariness which the day’s labor had in- 
duced. The soft evening breeze came into the 
open window and fanned her forehead as she lay 
there, and with thoughts of the dear children, the 
hasband, and the many cares of her little house- 
hold running through her matronly brain, she 
was fast yielding to the sleeping god, when the 
door-bell rang. One would have thought she 
had been attached tothe bell-wire, by the sudden- 
ness with which she rose to he recumbent 
position. y 

“O dear !”’ said she, all in a tremor, “ visitors, 
and I in such @ state!” And shedegan to shake 
out her dress, smooth down her collar, and ran 
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to the glass to brash her hair and make herself 
look presentable. 

Her chamber door stood open, and while stand- 
ing at the glass she caught sight of her domestic’s 
face, which caused her to stop her preparations 
and turn short round with a “ For mercy’s sake, 
Bridget, what is the matter ?” 

“0, ma’am, the bell rang and I went to the 
door, and sure not a living soul was there.” 

Mrs. Sherman was easily startled, and her 
heart beat quick at the intelligence ; but it would 
not do to let the affrighted servant know her 
weakness, so she merely said: 

“It was some roguish boys, I suppose. Are 
you sure you fastened the door !” 

“Yes, ma’am, but do you really suppose it 
was the boys ?” 

“Why, what else could it be?” said she. 

“ Goodness knows, ma’am, bat the heart of 
me is leaping in my throat this mmate.” And 
turning on her heel she went down stairs. 

Two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when the bell rung again. Bridget went to the 
door, Mrs. Sherman leaned over the bannister 
—the door swung open—not a soul was there. 
Again the girl came rushing up the stairs. 

“O, ma’am, nobody is there again ; what can 
itbe?” And her eyes stood ont with fear and 
wonder. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, Bridget, what it 
means!” And her own heart grew fainter every 
minute. “Don’t go to the door again,” said 
she, ‘no matter who comes, but stay up here 
with me.” 

In this state of fear and alarm the evening 
passed away, and when Mr. Sherman came 
home, he found, much to his surprise, no notice 
taken of his repeated ringing of the bell, and was 
obliged to walk round to the back door where 
his knock was answered by Bridget, in a great 
state of trepidation. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Bridget? 
you hear the bell ?”” 

“0, Mr. Sherman, my mistress told me not 
to go to the door, no matter who rung.” 

“ Why so, Bridget?” 

“QO, sir, such an evening as we have had ; the 
house is surely haunted. The bell has done 
nothing but ring all the evening, and it’s litle but 
mistress and myself are frightened out of our 
wits!” 

“What do yon mean, Bridget? Who has 
been ringing the bell?” 

“ And it’s just what we don’t know, sir; but it 
rings when no mortal hand touches it.” 


Didn’t 





“ Some boys, I suppose,” said Mr. Sherman, 
passing up stairs. Here the same story was re- 
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peated by his affrighted wife, and even while she 
was in the act of relating the strange events, the 
bell pealed forth again its startling sammons. 

“There it is again, George, what can it 
mean ?”’ said Mrs. Sherman, clasping her hands 
over her trembling heart, for she was terribly 
nervous. Mr. Sherman went down and opened 
the door—not a soul was there. It was after ten 
at night; he went out and walked around tho 
house ; all was quiet ; he even stood in the street 
watching the front door of his house, and even 
while he thus stood, the bell rang. It was very 
strange ; no hand had touched the knob; what 
could it mean? He went in—his wife was in a 
terribly excited state, and Bridget was going 
round the house with wide staring eyes, calling 
upon all the saints in the calendar. 

After much conjecture and cogitation they re- 
tired to rest, and for the remainder of the night 
the house was quiet. 

The next morning they all slept late. The 
children woke first and clamored for their break- 
fast. Mrs. Sherman tried to shake off the effects 
of last night’s fright, and proceeded to dress the 
little ones, when again the bell rang. She 
dropped the garment she held in her hand and 
listened. She heard Bridget open the door, but 
there was no voice, no inquiry. She rose and 
went and leaned over the bannister. The poor 
servant girl stood with the door open, staring 
with amazed looks into the street. 

“ Anybody there, Bridget ?” she whispered. 

“Not a soul, ma’am,” she answered, in a mys- 
terious tone. 

“Shut the door, Bridget, and don’t open it 
again.” She obeyed. 

“ Sure it’s as well not to be opening the door 
to folks who can come through the key-hole.” 

“ What is to become of us, George ?” said Mra. 
Sherman, going back into her chamber. “I 
cannot live in this way.” 

“It does indeed seem very unaccountable,” 
said Mr. Sherman. 

Ding-a-ling, went .the bell again, and Mrs. 
Sherman threw herself on the side of the bed and 
burst into tears. Mr. Sherman went down 
stairs and opened the front door, but not a soul 
was there! 

“This is very strange,” said he, with a half- 
vexed, half-puzzled air. 

He passed ont into the kitchen where Bridget 
was preparing breakfast, and here he was met 
with a most unwelcome surprise: 

“O, what is to become of us,” said she, “the 
silver spoons and forks are all gone. I have look- 
ed all around but I cannot find them. Sure, 
what has come upon the house.” 
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The plot thickened ; the spoons, the forks and 
other valufble articles were most surely missing, 
and Mr. Sherman began to think the house hed 
been robbed. Just then his wife came down, 
and on hearing of the missing articles, it added 
not a little to her former state of nervousness. 

“O, George, I cannot stay here! I cannot 
stay in this house another night,” and she sank 
upon a chair and sobbed hysterically. 

Some of the neighbors came in after breakfast, 
to whom the story was told,-of the mysterious 
bell-ringing, and the missing articles. One said, 
some one must have been concealed in the house ; 
another had not adoubt but it was spiritual man- 
ifestations ; but Mrs. Sherman could not but 
wonder what use the spirits could have for 
spoons and forks. But all were puzzled and 
could come to no final solution of the mystery. 
Mr. Sherman asked himself a hundred questions. 
Could there be any one concealed in the house? 
and if so, could that person have rung the bell? 
for it was certain the bell was rang by no porson 
outside; and then again, could a person conceal- 
ed, ring the bell, the wire merely passing through 
the entry into the kitchen? This was preposter- 
ous. Could it have been rang without material 
agency? He believed not. As he was thus sit- 
ting in his study, he heard his wife’s step as she 
passed through the entry to her chamber, she 
was going to get the babe to sleep. The house 
was silent save occasionally the sound of Bridget’s 
footsteps as she pursued her work below stairs. 
As he sat thus, thinking what could be the cause 
of all this mystery, he began to feel himeelf yield- 
ing to the influence of sleep, when suddenly loud 
and long rang the bell, and almost simultaneous- 
ly came a shriek from his wife’s apartment. He 
started up and rushed to her chamber; she was 
pale with fright. 

“0, George,” said she, “ what can thid mean ?”” 

“ Be calm,” said he, “I will go and see.” 

At this instant Bridget roshed up stairs. 

“ The blessed virgin protect me, but I cannot 
stay in the house another night !” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Sherman, who saw thet 
his wife was growing paler and paler every min- 
ute, “what is going to hurt you? You neodn’t 
go to the door, and if robbers come, they cannot 
carry us off bodily.” 

So saying, Mr. Sherman went down and open- 
ed the door, and bebold a form of flesh and blood 
stood before him. 

“ Ah, Sherman, how do you do?” 

“Glad to see you, deetor, will you walk in?” 

The gentleman proved to be the family physt- 
cian; a small, brisk man, who carried a little 
cane, with which he was in the habit of giving 
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vigorous little strokes or thrusts to himself, or 
anything which cameinhis way. Hehad bright, 
twinkling eyes, which danced from object to ob- 
ject, with the rapidity of thought; ho had a quick, 
nervous way of talking; his hands were never 
still, his eyes were never quiet; he never sat 
more than five minutes in a place; he was the 
very spirit of unrest and nervousness. Just the 
one to delight in a lithe mystery for the mere 
sake of ferreting it out. 

He followed Mr. Sherman into the parlor and 
took a chair, then suddenly jumped up again. 
With a little stroke of his eane upon his left leg, 
-he said : 

“T heard that something mysterious had hap- 
pened in yeur house—bells ringing without hands 
and spoons disappearing—is it so?” And 
down went the little cane upon the other leg, 
as he whirled completely round and faced Mr. 
Sherman. 

“ Something of the kind has happened,” said 
Mr. Sherman. 

“ Ah,” said he, rabbing his hands nervously, 
and walking back and forth in the room, “tell 
me aboutit.” And he sat himself desperately in- 
to a chair, and fell to tapping his boot with his 
cane. 

Mr. Sherman related the case in as few words 
as possible, and when he had finished, the little 
man jumped from his chair and rushed to the 
front door. 

“Let me see,” said he, and his eyes sought the 
bell-wire. ‘Ah, it goes right along the ceiling, 
through the entry into the kitchen, all in plain 
sight, no chance for that, I see. I didn’t know,” 
said he, to Mr. Sherman, “but I could explain 
it. I heard your bell had rung without hands—I 
thought I might explain it—I knew of a case 
once, where the bell kept ringing mysteriously— 
folks got frightened half to death—wife got ner- 
vous—husband grew desperate, threatened to de- 
sert the house—I called in—I traced the bell- 
wire—it was carried through the ceiling, where 
the rats in their peregrinations had got hold ofit, 
and caused all the fright—did not know but this 
might be so here; but it cannot be.” 

“Even if the rats had rung the bell,’’said Mr. 
Sherman, “they would not have been very likely 
to have carried off the spoons and forks.” 

“No, no,” said he, shaking his head, “it was 
not rats, that’s certain. I understand your wife 
is very uneasy about these things.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sherman. 

At this moment Mrs. Sherman entered the 


room. 
“ Ah, madam,” said the little man, going for- 
ward to meet her, “happy to see you-—sorry that 
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you have such cause for alarm—very strange, 
very strange—but it will all come clear in time, 
you may depend; don’t think itis spirits, or any 
of that nonsense. Little ones all well ?” said he, 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Sherman said they were. 

“You are a. little alarmed, I see—not to bo 
wondered at with your nervous temperament—I 
would advise you to tdke aconite alternate with 
belladonna ; you have the medicine, I presume ? 
I have some patients to visit now; I will be 
back again soon.” And the doctor harried 
away. 

When dinner was prepared, Mrs. Sherman 
was scarcely able to eat. 

“I don’t think, George, I shall be able to stay 
in the house to night, I am dreadfully nervous.”” 

“I think,” said her husband, “that after tea 
you had better take the children and go into 
Mrs. C——'s and spend the night.” 

This was agreed upon, and Mrs. Sherman 
took the children and went up stairs while Mr. 
Sherman, taking a book, went into the parlor. 
He laid down on the sofa and was fast asleep 
when his wife came in. 

“ George,” whispered she, “I think Bridget 
is preparing to leave, for she came into my cham- 
ber, and the poor girl was dreadfally frightened, 
and said that for all the world she could not stay 
in the house another night. I told her I could 
not possibly spare her, she must not go. But 
she persisted, saying there were spirits about 
the house, she knew. She was sorry to leave 
me and the children, but she must go.” 

Mr. Sherman started up, and as he was going 
up stairs he met Bridget coming down, all 
dressed for her departure. 

“ Where are you going, Bridget?” said he. 

“To my sister’s, sir,” said she. 

“ Not to-night ?” said he. 

“Yes, sir, I cannot stay in th> house where 
there are such strange doings.” 

“ Pooh, Bridget, go up stairs and take off your 
things, wo cannot spare you; Mrs. Sherman is 
very nervous and wants you to help take care of 
the children.” 

“ And indeed, haven’t I nerves too?” said she, 
“and I cannot stay in the house another night.’”” 

“You needn’t stay in the house to-night, you 
can go with Mrs. Sherman. I shall watch here 
so that your things will be perfectly safe.” 

Bridget looked sullen and displeased ; however, 
she went up stairs, took off her bonnet and came 
down to the kitchen, where she was sitting mood- 
ily by the window, when the little doctor came in. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Bridget? I thought I 
would come in this way, 80 as not to distarb Mr. 
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“and Mrs. Sherman, Has the‘ bell rung much 
to-day ?” 

“ Ah yes, sir, it is ringing all the time.” 

And what do you suppose, Bridget,” and he 
came close up to her, “what qo you, suppose is 
the cause of all this ? 

“Tam sure I cannot tell, sir 

“Tt frightens you a little, Bridget, doesn’t it?” 

“Ah, sir, and the life is scared almost out of 
me; and do you think it is the spirits, the same 
as the ladies tell about, that tips the tables and 
upsets the chairs 2” 

“T don’t know, Bridget, but if spirits, they 
must be very bad ones. Is Mr. Sherman at 
home?” 

“Yes, sir, he is.” 

« Will you call him?” 

Bridget left the room. No sooner had she 
gone than the little doctor jumping into a chair, 
succeeding in securing a small piece of wire with 
8 feather attached, to the tongue of the bell; af- 
ter doing this he walked very quietly into the 
parlor, and was sitting there when Mr. Sherman, 
Mrs. Sherman and the children came in. They 
were talking very earnestly, when suddenly the 
bell was rung loud and long. They looked at 
each other a moment, then Mr. Sherman ‘started 
for the door, followed by Mrs. Sherman and the 
children. The door was opened, no one was 
there. But where was the doctor? At the first 
alarm he had started for the kitchen where he 
found Bridget standing in the middle of the room, 
in a terrible state of alarm. He scarcely heeded 
her, but taking up the broom which stood in the 
corner of the kitchen, carried it into the parlor. 
Looking very attentively at this article of house- 
hold labor, he pulled therefrom a small feather 
which he held between his thumb and finger with 
8 very significant look. As his quick eye glanc- 
ed over the group just retumed to the room, he 
saw that Mrs. Sherman was very pale. He step- 
ped to the kitchen door, “ Bridget,” said he, 
“bring a glass of water, your mistress is faint.” 
He was still holding the broom in one hand, the 
little feather in the other, when she entered. 

Mr. Sherman took the glass from her hand, 
and as she turned to leave the room: 

“ Bridget,” said the doctor, “ stop & moment.” 
She obeyed. 

“ Bridget,” said he, “I think you must know 
more about this bell-ringing than any one else, 
for it rings only when you are in the kitchen. 
What say, Bridget?” But Bridget said nothing. 

“ Without this broom I think yon will be hard- 
ly able to go on with your operations, and as the 
amusement must be rather stale by this time, 
perhaps it would be as well to defer any more 
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manifestations of your skill in this fine; all 
thet remains for you now, is to bring forward 
the missing articles.” 

Without a word of reply, but with the strong» 
est indignation in her countenance and manner, 
the girl turned and left the room. 

“Why, doctor,” said Mrs. Sherman, “why do 
you accuse Bridget of all this trouble 7” 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, walking 
briskly up to her, “listen fora moment, and I 
will convince you. I knew that the bell would 
never ring without material agency, so I cast 
ebout me to think what it could be—I thought 
of Bridget—I determined to test her—I took a 
small piece of wire which I succeeded in securing 
to the bell, to this I attached a feather, in such a 
manner that the least touch would brush it off. 
Soon the bell rings—the door is opened—no one 
is there—I go out into the kitchen—take up the 
broom standing in the corner—behold, there is 
the very feather which I had attached to the bell 
—you perceive, madam, the inforence I draw 
from all this ?” 

“ But why should she do all this ?” 

“That is more than I know. I merely deal 
in facts. Has she been with you long ?” 

“ Some weeks, and we like her very much.” 

“Tt would he well to search her trunk, as no 
doubt she will be packing off as soon a8 possible.” 

“T think, doctor, you must be mistaken. I 
don’t think Bridget could be guilty, for she has 
been as much alarmed as any of us.” 

“(Can’t help it, madam ; but I am convinced 
that no stronger agency has been at work, than 
this simple broom.” 

“But what possible benefit could this be to 
her, she will only lose her place thereby ?” 

“But you forget, my dear madara, that she 
did not intend being found out.” 

“You are very hard, doctor,” said the kind- 
hearted lady. ‘I think you will yet find she is 
innocent.” 

Mr. Sherman who had been absent from the 
room, now entered. 

“Thave, by Bridget’s request, searched ner 
trunks and found nothing to confirm my suspi- 
cions, and she loudly protesta her innocence.” 

Mrs. Sherman looked at the doctor with a tr- 
umphant air. 

“T cannot help that, ”’? said the imperturbable 
doctor; ‘“ the bell-ringing and the robbery are by 
some means connected. Call Bridget, if you 
please.” 

Bridget was called, but as she came down the 
back stairs, the doctor stepped up the front. He 
went into her chamber, looked into her closet, 
it was empty, every article was inher trunk. He 
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pulled the clothes from the bed—the mattresses 
from the bedstead—but found nothing—with his 
little cane he gave vigorous strokes to the feath- 
er bed, but nothing rewarded his search, and he 
stood for a few minutes as if nonplussed. Then 
he took up a pillow—pulled off the case—exam- 
ined the ends very carefully—something attract- 
ed his keen eye—he squeezed the feathers in his 
hand—he palled outhis penknife and ripped open 
the end—out came the feathers—out came also 
silver spoons and forks—open came the other pil- 
low, and out came more missing articles. He 
went to the stairs and called for Mr. Sherman; 
up came the gentleman and his wife. 

“Look at here!” said the doctor, pointing to 
the feathers, spoons and forks, laying about the 
floor. ‘ What do you think now, madam ?” 

Mrs. Sherman said nothing, but rushed to the 
door and screamed, “ Bridget! Bridget !’’ 

Bridget came, gave one look at the room and 
its contents, and stood as immovable as a statue. 

“Do you know anything of all this, Bridget ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said she. 

“Have you any idea how all those things came 
into your pillows? Own the truth, Bridget and 
we will try and forgive you.” 

“T know nothing about them, ma’am.” 

“ How can you say so, Bridget?” said Mrs. 


- Sherman, the tears standing in her eyes. 


“Why should I have done this, ma’am ? 
‘What did I want of your spoons and forks? It’s 
enough to have one’s life frighted out of them 
by such doings. If I ever get out of this horrid 
house, sure and I’ll never set foot in it again!” 

“But how came these things in your pillows, 
Bridget?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” and so she persisted 
in her innocence, and left the house that very 
night taking all her effects with her; for Mrs. 
Sherman was so kind-hearted that she would not 
give her consent for her husband to pursue any 
vigorous measures against her, although circum- 
stances went so much towards proving her guilt. 
Mrs. Sherman’s shattered nerves gradually re- 
covered their tone, the family quiet was restored, 
and whether Bridget was guilty or no, certain it 
is there was no mysterious bell-ringings after her 
departure, and the silver was never after found 
stowed away in the pillows. 

Some months after these strange occurrences, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sherman were sitting together, 
the doctor came in holding a paper in his hand, 
and id his usual abrapt manner began : 

“My dear madam, I have a paragraph I wish 
to read: “‘ Bridget MacCarthy was brought be- 
fore the Police Court, charged with taking spoons 
and other valuable articles, from the family with 


whom she was at service, The court brought 
her in guilty, and sent her to the House of Cor- 
rection for three years.’ ”” 

Mrs. Sherman’s work dropped from her hands. 
“Poor girl, I was in hopes that her experience 
here would have been a lesson to her. What 
can induce her to pursue such a course ?” 

“T suppose,” said the doctor, with a very wise 
look, “it is an infirmity of her nature. I have 
heard of many cases of a similar character. In 
low life this disease is called the depravity of the 
heart—vicious propensity—in high life, it is treat- 
ed with much more lenity, and is called, a mono- 
mania—a morbid state of the mind—and is con- 
sidered more a misfortune than a fault; but it is 
my opinion that the disease is the same in both 
cases, and that a strict system of diet, and some 
wholesome restraint is necessary for the good 
of the patient; and even then, the disease often 
baffies all the skill and tact of the physician. I 
hope that poor Bridget’s medical attendant will 
be successful in arresting the progress of her 
disease, for it is one of those complaints for which 
I am sorry to say homeopathy has no specific.” 





NOT TO BE DONE. 


A pleasant correspondent of a Boston paper, 
writing from New Orleans, gives the following 
incident : 

You can buy nothing in New Orleans (which 
in the case I believe in most southern and western 
cities), for less than a “‘picayune,” one-sixteenth 
of a dollar. Coppers are hardly known; and 
“nine-pence ”— Boston currency — pass indis- 
criminately for “‘ bits” or one-eighth of a dollar. 
I was amused at a little incident which I saw on 
board one of the western boats. A man from 
the North tried to ten coppers upon a “ Suck- 
er,” a native of Illinois, for a dime. 

“What be they *”’ inquired the Sucker, turn- 
ing over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 

“TI calculate they are cents,” replied the 
Northerner. ‘‘ Can’t you read 2” 

“T reckon not,” said the other; “and what’s 
more, old hoss, I allow I don’t want to. What 
is cents, mister ?” 

“I vow to the judges,” said the Northerner, 
“you are worse than the heathen! Cents is 
money, sartin! Ten of them are worth one dime. 
Can’t you see it says ‘E. Plaribus Unum,’ that’s 
the Latin for ‘Hail Columbia!’ and here it’s in- 
scribed, one cent.” 

“ Look at here, 8 r,”” responded the suck- 
er, putting the thumb of his right hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, “‘ you may 
run that saw on a Hoosier, or a Wolverine, but 
I’m dod rotted if you Yankee me with the con- 
tusive staff.” 

And he marched off to the social hall, to in- 
dalge in‘a drink of corn whiskey, in compliment 
to his own sagacity. ‘ 





Itis much better to endeavor to forget one’s 
misfortunes, than to speak often of them. 





TAE THEASURE OF TAE STUDIO. 


LINES UPON A FINISHED JOURNAL. 





‘BY JaMus F. FITTS. 


An open record now before me lies, 
‘With “Finis” on the page. It is tome 
A mirror of my mind, wherein I see 
‘The full reflection of my thoaghts—my eyes 
Now wander o’er its pages, tracing here 
Some well remembered incident, long past, 
And here some playfal fancy—here in haste 
I’ve jotted down « phantasy—a tear 
Is dropped upon this page, for hero at Inst 
I see the name of one who from the earth has passed. 
And Memory, true servant, doth recall 
Each sad or pleasing clreumstance—my grief, 
My joy, which I have written on the leaf, 
Axe conjured up before me by her calff 
‘To be reflected o'er. The past is gone, 
And ne’er can be recalled by act of ours. 
“Thou unrelenting past!” The withered flowers, 
‘The sad misdeeds, for whieh no tears atone, 
All, all are thine. Thou dwell’st in gloomy towers, 
And naught escapes thy bleak, deserted,rock-bound shores. 


Oar lives are traly journals. May each page 
Be pure and white with record of good deeds; 
And as Time onward in his course proceeds, 

And outwardly we're changed by stealthy age, 

O, let notchange pervade our hearts and soule— 

Let our lifejournal be unspotted still— 

Let no dark atain disgrace it, let no ill 
E'er harm {t, and when finally death rolls 

Our book of life—marks ‘ Finis” at the last, 

‘We may lie down and sleep, unmindfal of the past. 

+ re + 


THE TREASURE OF THE STUDIO. 


BY FRANCES 

Tae winds and storms of half a century had 
swept about the ‘half ruined walls of an old fam- 
ily mansion, located in the heart of the county 
of H——. it was a fine old aristocratic baild- 
ing, with balconies leading from the upper sto- 
ries, large gothic windows with curiously carved 
shutters, thet in the main building were closed 
throughout the whole season of storms and sun- 
shine. The eriginal part of this massive build- 
‘ing had been for many years vacated ; so long 
had human life been absent from it, that it had 
assumed a forbidding aspect. Ite dark, sombre 
color had become even more gloomy by long 
neglect, moss clung to its roof, and rank weeds 
eprang up ander the door sills and window 
crevices. 

The older imhabitants of the town could re- 
member wher the mansion was alive with galety 
and beauty; young people and children kept 
awey the sombre shadows by their gay voices, 
and the sunlight streamed into open windows, 
and lit up the dark panelling and carved ceiling 
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with arich beauty. It was then the residence of 
an old English family, who brought from their 
native country all the national customs and hab- 
its in which they had been bred. The Christ- 
mas boliday and festival fetes were scrapulouslye 
observed, and hospitality reigned here from the 
begimning of the new year till the last hour of 
ita ending. 

James Gordon, with his parénts and young 
bride, came to this country with no further in- 
tention than travelling for pleasure, and being 
attracted by the beauty and romance of this 
mansion, bought it, and fitted it up according to 
their English tastes, thinking to make of ita 
permanent home. Ina few years the aged pa- 
rents died and left their large inheritance to the 
son, who kad accompanied them to this new 
land and administered to their last hours, Here 
children were born te the young emigrants, who 
grew up in the enjoyment of comfort and lux- 
ury. Tutors and governesses were provided for 
the education of the young people, until the 
sons were fitted for a college life. 

The eldest son, Richard, was a boy of rare 
promise. He combined in his character a strange 
and wild recklessness with the most intellectual 
tastes, not only for books and stady, but for art. 
He had all a woman’s delicate instinct for beau- 
ty in natace and life. He was a poet in soul, and 
his inspiration found expression through the 
pencil amd canvass, rather than throegh the 
usual medium of poetic feeling. His excessive 
love of art drew away his mind from classical 
stadies, and thas disappointed the hopes of his 
parents, who greatly desired him to follow the 
profession of the law. 4 

It was useless to strive to influence the mind 
of the young student. Nature had designed him 
for an artist, and in no other sphere would he 
succeed. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
aniversity, and for the first time in his life went 
out from the inflaences of home. Tutors had 
been provided for his previous preparatory stud- 
ies, 0 that life outside these mansion walls was 
new and strange to him. 

Among the inmates of the family at this pe- 
riod of their histery, was a young “English girl, 
a distant relative, who was called by them 
Cousin Emma. Ste was the orphan child of an 
old and tried friend of James Gordon, who hav- 
ing died a few years previous, while in this conn- 
try, left little Emily to the care and protection 
of his old friend. Her mother had died in the 
child’s infancy, and the father’s great anxiety 
and trast had been to educate and accomplish 
this one darling child. She was left in posses- 
sion of a fortune, so that in a pecaniary point of 
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view she was wholly independent of the friends 
with whom she resided. 

James Gordon and wife set their hearts, on the 
first appearance of this beautiful girl into their 
femily, upon an alliance between her and their 
favorite son. According to their English cus- 
toms, they made this wish known to the young 
people, and at the time of Richard’s entering 
the university, he was formally betrothed to 
Cousin Emma. 

There was still another young girl, a year 
older than Emma, who now became a resident 
of the mansion, occupying the position of gov- 
erness to the two little daughters, Lily and 
Fannie. She was highly accomplished, and in 
every way amply fitted for her important office, 
as companion and teacher to the children under 
her charge. She, too, was an orphan, but, un- 
like Cousin Emma, she was not an heiress. Her 
father was a clergyman, who, by dint of great 
industry had contrived to give his children a fine 
education, knowing that in case of his death 
they would be thrown upon their own resources 
as a means of support. Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter, had been bred under refining influences, and 
her tastes were early cultivated for art and poe- 
try, and all delicate and womanly accomplish- 
ments. She sang and played the guitar most 
admirably, having inherited from both her pa- 
rents a natural talent for music. 

There was but little sympathy between Mary 
James and Cousin Emma. The latter was 
more interested in society and fashion than in 
books or nature. She was beautiful, and pos- 
sessed those charming, graceful manners that 
rendered her a most attragtive pereon, and con- 
sequently she drew admirers wherever she 
appeared. 

Before Richard Gordon left home for the uni- 
versity, he had arranged for himeelf a studio, 
where he employed every leisure moment in his 
favorite employment. The apartment was in 
the upper story of the main building, and was 
fitted up with the most exquisite taste to suit the 
fastidious young man. Copies from the best 
artists hung about the walls, and statuettes, and 
the finest models of sculpture, occupied the re- 
cesses and niches of the room. Here the young 
student spent many of his happiest youthfal hours. 

During the college vacations, Richard was at 
home, and as he grew older, his love for art in- 
creased and became an absorbing passion. He 
now found a new enjoyment in his work, from 
the sympathy of Mary James, the young gov- 
erness, whose pleasing ways and cultivated mind 
had gained for her the confpanionship of the 
members of the family. 
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The four years of college life passed rapidly 
away. It seemed like adream to the young peo- 
“ple. Richard had looked eagerly forward to its 
termination, for then he anticipated a return to 
his artist employments. Cousin Emma had 
looked forward to it with all a young girl’s 
pride for her lover. She hoped that Richard 
would decide upon the law, and enter a profes- 
sion that would raise him, if successfully prac- 
tised, toa high niche in fame. There was still 
another, who, in the silence of hor heart, looked 
forward to this happy time. She longed to have 
the young student at home again, to enjoy his 
artistic tastes, to sit in his studio and quietly 
watch his pencil fly over the canvass, bringing 
life and beauty out of nothingness. She loved 
to trace his bold imagination dash off the wild 
images that flitted through his brain. She wish- 
ed him near her to consult on all subjects of 
taste and literature. It had been an era in her 
life when she had been admitted into the confi- 
dence of the young artist. 

Had not Cousin Emma been so self-conscious 
of her own power to charm and sway the hearts 
of those around her, she must have felt a wo- 
man’s jealousy for her powerful rival, Mary 
James. She had indeed tho greatest reason to 
be so, but Emma could not understand bow the 
simple girl of questionable beauty, and quiet, un- 
assuming manners, could take precedence of 
her. She placed no great value on the poetic 
tastes of the young girl, and never for a moment 
supposed they could influence others more than 
herself. 

Richard Gordon, now a young man of rare 
personal attractions, was proud of his beautiful 
betrothed, and if the thought of marriage ever 
crossed his mind at all, it was as the husband of 
the heiress. In the enjoyment of his congonial 
pursuits, he very seldom gave a thought to that 
far-off event, and it lay in bis niind as a part of 
his family history, a pootic idea, that one day 
might or might not become a reality. He did 
not reason about it, or ask himself the question, 
whether or no he loved his fair betrothed. Is 
had been arranged by his parents that he should 
marry her, and thus far he had seen no cause to 
rebel. In his gay moments, when his mind 
needed reaction from his engrossing duties; he 
sought the society of Cousin Emme ; her gaiety 
and brillizncy came in well at such times, and 
pleased him. 

Far different was the influence Mary James 
exercised over the young man. When his mind 
was filled with his art, when images of beauty 
were flooding his soul, and struggling to gain 
expression on canvass, then he sought the sym 
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pathy and refinement of Mary. He wished her 
by him when he sat in his studio absorbed in 
some new creation. She was his inspiration. 
Even her presence gave a new charm to his al- 
ready brilliant works of imagination. From 
her face, he caught the light and shade that he 
wove into his work. Her ‘grace suggested a 
new beauty to his figures, and if ever he was for 
® moment lost or undecided in the arrangement 
of his picture, Mary’s instinctive love of beauty 
set him right. 

In this way a year passed, and Richard Gor- 
don was of age. This important era in the life 
of the young man wrought a great change in his 
character. Before this, he had naturally yielded 
to the will of others without arousing himself to 
question their authority. Now a strong, defiant 
spirit rose in his soul, and all at once he sprang 
up into a resolute man, that could no more be 
swayed by the mere will of others than the 
strong oak will bend to each summer breeze that 
sweeps through its branches. He was now of 
age. His parents and betrothed urged more 
strongly than ever their desire that he should 
throw aside his childish pursuits, and take some 
profession, and go out into the world to make 
for himself an honorable name among men. 

This was the first great cause that Richard 
found for open rebellioa to parental authority. 
He felt that he should never sacceed out of his 
studio, and his hopes drew the most extravagant 
expectations for his advancement in this direc- 
tion. He would go to Italy and study under the 
very shadow of the works of old and renowned 
artists. He would gain inspiration from the 
poetic influences of that golden clime. This was 
his dream, and woven in it was a still wilder 
scheme. 

If Mary’s quiet sympathy inspired him in his 
small efforts, how much more necessary would 
she be to his happiness and success as he rose in 
his upward path to fame. His whole soul was 
bound up in these two objects. Emma would 
only be a drawback tp his life. Her beauty and 
accomplishments might gratify him, but he felt 
that they, too, might unconsciously draw him 
away from his beloved art. A life of hard, ac- 
tive labor was before him; he could not count 
on moments of leisure. His heart clung to Mary, 
and she seemed so connected with the past years 
of bis growing experience that he could not im- 
agine how life would seem bereft of her presence. 
For five years he had looked to her for encour- 
agement and sympathy, and it had supported 
him, even with the whole family influence op- 
posed to his pursuits. 

With a manly pride, Richard made known his 
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feelings to his parents, and met with resolute op- 
position. Their whole plans for their eldest and 
most gifted child were being set aside and treat- 
ed with indifference by his headstrong will. 
They refused to give their consent to the union. 
But they mistook the spirit of Richard when 
they passed this stern decree. They did not an- 
ticipate rebellion. Is came, nevertheless, but so 
quickly, that they were wholly unprepared for it. 

Before the end of one month, Richard fled 
from his home, taking with him his beloved 
Mary, for the land of his boyish dreams. A let- 
ter left upon his writing-desk explained in acool, 
manly way his reasons for taking the step, and 
his withdrawal to all claims upon the family in- 
heritance, excepting what had already been set- 
tled by law upon him previously. This scanty 
income would bring the necessity of hard, inde- 
fatigable labor. He accepted this life for the 
sake of what he had gained by the exchange; 
he uttered no word of reproach or unkindness. 
In fact, the letter to his mother expressed all the 
tenderness that he had ever cherished for her. 
Even then, in his rebellion to parental authority, 
he was not unworthy his good heart. 

This event was the breaking up of the family. 
With their notions of honor, they felt that last- 
ing disgrace had fallen upon the house that bore 
their name. They were completely crushed by 
the blow. The name of the loved one was erased 
from the family record, and ceased to be a house- 
hold word. In this way they disowned the son 
who had brought such calamity upon them ; but 
in their hearts they loved him still, and mourned 
and wept over him as their lost, erring son. 

The family continued to live here for some 
time after this event, but it ceased to be the 
cheerful, hospitable mansion of olden times. 
They discarded all sympathy, and shut them- 
selves up in their seclusion to brood upon their 
troubles. Then all at once the house was de- 
serted ; the heavy shutters were closed, and the 
gray old building left to its gloomy shadows. 
Thus it remained for many years. The people, 
who were acquainted with the events I have re- 
lated, had mostly passed away, and their chil- 
dren now occupied the places of trust then held 
by the parents, 

One summer day the curiosity of the town was 
greatly excited by an arrival at the old ruined 
mansion. A lady of perhaps fifty-five years 
came, accompanied by a young and pretty girl, 
and took up .their residence in this old building. 
The main part of the house remained closed, 
and was never opened, even to admit a stray 
sunbeam. This was the condition of affairs at 
the time our story opens. 
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Very little could be gathered of the history of 
the occupants of the old building. All that was 
at all definite was, that the elderly lady was not 
the mother of the young girl under her charge. 
She was an orphan child, whom the good wo- 
man had taken from feelings of charity at first, 
but had afterwards adopted from a strong attach- 
ment. She had given to the maiden her own 
home, and in all respects was she as an own 
daughter to her. It was said that the lady had 
never marricd. She was still a besutifal wo- 
man, though her faco showed traces of suffering 
and mental struggle. She was wealthy, as every 
article about her person and household arrange- 
ments betokened. 

Mira, the young girl, possessed a dreamy, ro- 
mantic nature, and her tastes were gratified by 
living amid the ruins of this old English man- 
sion. She would wander alone for hours among 
the dim shadows of the main building, explor- 
ing the empty, solitary rooms, and penetrating 
into the most secret recesses of the gloomy old 
rains. 

On one occasion, in wandering about the man- 
sion, Mira ascended the upper staircase, that 
totiered under her tread, and passed along a 
dark hall, following a streak of light that seemed 
to come from a crevice under the door of some 
small apartment. Her heart almost failod her 
as she placed her hand upon the latch, for she 
fancied she heard near her the sound of low 
sobs, accompanied by a faint moan. She in- 
stantly retreated, and secreting herself in a dark 
corner, she awaited the solving of the mystery. 
As she stood there, almost breathless, she con- 
tinued to hear stifled sobs, and the broken words 
of some human voice. Presently she heard a 
light footstep sounding from within the room. 
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she pressed forward and entered the room that 
had been the scene of this strange drama. In 
an instant she found herself in the interior of an 
artist's studio. A faint light falling from the 
roof rendered objects half discernible. All 
about her lay fragments of paintings, some near- 
ly completed, others just commenced, but all, 
save one, in a fragmentary state. The one that 
bore the marks of finished completion, was the 
face of a young girl. The dimness of the apart- 
ment gave a dreamy, spiritual light to the coun- 
tenance, and Mira thought she had never seen 
anything 80 lovely before. 

In a maze of wonder and delight, Mira sat 
down on a broken stool and gazed at this pic- 
tare for many moments, unable to remove her 
eyes from the fascinating portrait. When she 
did withdraw them, it was to admire more works 
of beauty and art lying broken and half disfig- 
ured about the room. Here was indeed a mys- 





‘tery ; her romantic tastes would have delighted 


in this dim studio, with its fragmentary ruins, as 
a daily retreat; but the thought of intrading 
upon the sanctity of another’s grief might pre- 
vent a second visit to the mysterious apartment. 

That night Mira lay in a wakefal state, and 
pondered the meaning of all this strange adven- 
ture. Weeks passed by, but she did not dere 
to gratify her curiosity by a second visit to this 
charmed epot. During this time she had been 
gaining some acquaintance with the walks and 
scenery about the town. She often took her 
pencil and sketch-book and wandered off on the 
hills, or in the woods, to take some one of the 
many fine views of the surrounding country. 

On one of these excursions, Mira came sud- 
denly upon a young man. to all appearances a 
stranger in those parts, who seemed to be en- 
gaged in the same employment as herself. He 
looked up from his work as the young girl pass- 
ed down a path in the woods to gain an opening. 
Some movement of his arrested her attention, 
and she started in hurried surprise as she caught 
the eye of the fine looking sgranger. 

“Do not let me alarm you, lady,” said the 
young man, rising from the bed of moss on 
which he had been reclining. “I see we are 
both engaged in the same employment. Let 
this be my excuse for addressing you. Will 
you allow me to look at your sketches ?” 

The courteous address of the stranger gained 
the confidence of Mira at once, and without any 
apologies or affectation, she placed her portfolio 
in his d, claiming his in exchange. 

“ You have much fine scenery here from which 
to sketch. Look at this hasty ontline I have 
just drawn, and tell me if you recognize it.” 
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« Ah, that is very good—it is the old mansion 
where Y dwell, with the hill and woodland back 
of it.” 

“Do you indeed live in this fine old castle? 
It reminds me of the buildings in my own 
land.” 

Mira looked up, surprised, and now noticed 
that the person before her bore the complexion 
of one reared under Italy’s sun, although his 
accent was decidedly Frelish. The stranger 
noticed her look of surprise, and said: 

“Iclaim America as my original native land, 
for my parents spent their youth here on this 
soil, bat Italy was my birth-place.” 

“You are an artist?” Mira ventared to say to 
the young man, as she continued to admire the 
outline she held in her hand. 

“I hope to be one, lady, though I now dare 
not lay claim to that honorable title. I inherited 
a love of art from my parents. My father, I 
am not ashamed to call by the name of artist.” 

Mira wished to ask the stranger if he was 
stopping in their town, but feared to be deemed 
inquisitive ; but her curiosity was soon gratified 
by the stranger himself, who informed her he was 
travelling for the purpose of improving his 
knowledge of landscape-sketching, and had been 
attracted by the romantic beauty of the scenery 
about this town and its surroundings, and had 
decided to spend a few months in the vicinity. 
They walked towards the mansion together, and 
their conversation turned mostly on painting 
and sketching. Mira had not very remarkable 
talent for art, but she had s delicate taste that 
had been but slightly cultivated, and she drew 
and sketchcd from nature simply for amusement, 
to fill up thelong days with pleasant employment. 

Now a new interest was excited in the mind of 
Mira for art in its high and beautiful relation to 
nature and life. A new revelation was being 
opened to her, and for the first time in her life 
did she begin to value aright what little talent 
she possessed. She felt the greatest desire to 
tell the stranger of the treasure she had found in 
the studio of the mansion. She knew the por- 
trait was one of remarkable merit, and she 
longed to bring it ont of its musty, shadowy 
retreat, to the admiration of the artist. 

Mira thought to be very discreet, and keep the 
secret of the portrait in her own mind, but some- 
how, before she reached the mansion, it had es- 
caped her lips. She reasoned to herself that it 
was too precious a relic to be kept out of sight, 
when here, before her, was a real artist, who 
might be able to trace its history, or at least be 
the means of bringing it to the knowledge of 
lovers of art. 





The curiosity of the student was greatly ex- 
cited, as we may judge, but he knew that it 
would be proper to first gain an acquaintance 
with the lady of the mansion before asking the 
privilege of examining the mysterious portrait ; 
especially did he feel a delicacy’ in making a 
request, however much it might be to his advan- 
tage to do so, that seemed to be so painfully 
connected with the lady’s happiness. It might 
awaken feelings in her mind that were too sacreé 
to be probed, even by the hand of friendship, 
and as yet he was a stranger to her. He re- 
solved to wait a more favorable time, and to 
restrain his curiosity. 

Mira related to her guardian her mecting with 
the stranger, and requested permission to invite 
him to the house. The lady seemed interested 
in the recital and gave free consent. Soon the 
young Italian student was on terms of intimacy 
at the mansion. There was something in his 
looks and appearance that attracted the atten- 
tion of the lady and elicited her confidence. Ske 
fancied she could trace resemblances that were 
so striking as to give her a painful pleasure in 
his presence, but usually she found delight and 
companionship in the society of the gifted young” 
stranger. 

On one occasion, when the artist called at the: 
mansion to instruct Mira in some department of: 
drawing, which he had been teaching her for a 
few weeks previous, the lady was absent, and a 
good opportunity seemed to offer for exploring 
the studio. Mira did not dare make the request 
of her protector, not knowing but some painfal 
association might thereby be awakened, yet she 


felt an irresistible desire drawing her on to a 


closer examination of the beantiful portrait. 


The face, as she saw it in its dim, spiritual light 


had haunted her waking and sleeping hours. 

Accordingly, they together ascended the old 
staircase, and passed through the dark hail, 
guided by the same faint light that had before 
attracted Mira’s attention. (On entering the stu- 
dio, she perceived that some person had been 
there since her former visit, for the paintings had 
been differently arranged. The fragments of 
old statues and models had been carefully col- 
lected from the heaps of rubbish scattered 
throughout the apartment, and were arranged on 
shelves in an orderly manner. The paintings 
were leaning against the wall, all excepting the 
one portrait. She feared that this had been re- 
moved, but on further search, she found it, with 
its face draped in thin gauze, turned towards the 
wall, screened from the dust by many larger 
frames. 

With an exclamation of joy, Mira drew out to 
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the light the treasure of the studio, and held it 
up before the eye of the artist. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, as he gave a quick look at 
the beautifal picture, and he cried : 

“O, Heaven !—it is the face of my sainted 
mother!” “™ . 

Mira was half stupefied by surprise and fear. 
‘What had she done? What mystery had she, 
by her curiosity, brought to light? Whom would 
it affect?—and what would come of it? All 
these thoughts passed throngh her mind, as the 
stranger stood in mute delight and homage be- 
fore the image of his dead mother. Neither of 
them heard the soft footstep that was approach- 
ing through the long and gloomy hall. 

In an instant the lady stood in the presence of 
the young artist and his companion. All three 
were strack dumb, and for a moment no one 
broke the silence. The stranger was the first to 


“Tell me, my good lady,—tell me the history 
of this portrait. I have s painfal interest in 
asking it of you. It is the exact semblance of 
my dear, sainted mother—Mary Gordon.” 

The lady uttered a low cry, and fell fainting 
upon the floor. 

“O, mother, dear mother, I have killed you!” 
cried the frantic Mira. “ What can I doto bring 
her back to life? O, my mother, my mother!” 

The blow of the fall had already partly re- 
stored the lady. In an instant she seemed to 
summon all the resolution of a strong nature to 
her aid, to bring herself to consciousness. Ina 
low voice, she said : 

“No, Mira, you have not harmed me. Help 
me to the drawing-room, and I will relieve my 
heart of its only secret. Perhaps it will beat 
more calmly when it has thrown off this one 
grief that has kept us apart and separated me 
ftom the whole world.” 

She then related to the young people the his- 
tory of the family who formerly resided in the 
old mansion—the samo that we have already 
given to the reader. Richard Gordon, the heir 
to that proud inheritance, was her betrothed 
lover. Within these walls she had lived and 
loved, suffered, and received the retribution that 
followed her ambitious pride, that scorned the 
idea of an artist husband. This was indeed 
Cousin Emma, the beautiful heiress, changed by 
sorrow and disappointment into the noble, self- 
denying woman. 

When the lady had finished her story, she 
begged of the artist to give her a fuithfal ac- 
count of his life and all that concerned his 
parents. 

+The young student was indeed proud to tell 
. 
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of the renown his father had gained as an artist 
in Italy. His pictures were already sought as 
models for young students; his name ranked 
with the proudest names in the catalogue of ar- 
tistic fame. He spoke, too, with great tender- 
ness of his poet mother, who had died but a few 
years before. She had been to her son what 
Emma knew she was in former times to her 
lover, inspiration in his art. Her love of beauty 
had been re-created in her son, and her last 
breath was devoted to encouragement and appre- 
ciative sympathy. 

Thus after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
were the fragments of this broken family again 
brought together. Richard Gordon, on learn- 
ing of the existence of Cousin Emma, crossed 
the ocean, to extend to her all the sympathy 
and affection she s0 much needed in her loneli- 
ness. They were the only surviving members 
of that once large family. Italy was the home 
of Richard Gordon. It was here he had com- 
menced life and struggled on to a renowned 
manhood. Here he would spend his days, and 
live over again his youth in the hopes of his 
gifted son. After a sojourn of a year in the 
land of his birth, he returned to Italy, accom- 
panied by his son and his young bride—Mira— 
and the dear good mother, who had been so 
faithfal a guardian to the young girl she had 
reared unto womanhood. 

Now, in a pleasant, luxurious home in sunny 
Italy, dwell in perfect peace and love the only 
remaining members of the family of Gordons, 
and in the artist’s studio hangs the sacred ' por- 
trait, and each heart cherishes it as a precious 
emblem of restored confidence and happiness. 
Even Cousin Emma now regards it with wor 
shipfal homage, feeling that if it once brought 
suffering to her soul, it has at length brought 
peace and restoration. It hangs there with its 
beautifal influence silently diffusing itelf through- 
out that artist home, a part of its life, and an 
ever living, an ever inspiring joy. 


————__+<- = 

TastEs.—We chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes 
to lime, while the Patagonian finds contentment 
‘tin a bit of guano.” The children of this coun- 
try delight in candy ; those of Africa in rock salt. 
A Frenchman “goes his length ” on fried frogs ; 
an Esquimaux thinks a stewed candle the climax 
of dainties. The fancy dish of the South Sea 
Islanders is broiled clergymen, while they never 
get hold of a grass-colored umbrella without 
boiling it up for greens.— Traveller. 





The Lacedgmonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was useful; and would not suf- 
fer the professors of any speculative sciences to 
live in their government, lest by their disputa- 
tions, and empty notions, they should deprave 
the true excellency of virtae. 
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“RUA OUT YOUR TONGUE, AND SHUT 
YOUR EYES.” 





BY Jol 





Old Dr. Jennings was a man 

*Twould do your soul good once to meet; 
Bo fall was he of tenderness, 

And yet of every odd conceit. 
He had s way he called his own, 

With all his patients, rich and poor; 
For this no better was than that, 

And all alike went through his door. 


Among the host of sickly ones, 
Eat up of spleen and sluggish bile, 
‘That sought his ald from day to day, 
Was an old lady, Mrs. Guile. 
In truth, she was as well as he, 
Or you, good reader, if not sick; 
But she was rich, and that was why 
Her ailments kept collecting thick. 


‘The doctor could not go abroed, 
No matter where, or how, or when, 
Bat he was haunted with her face, 
The wretchedest of wretched men. 
He knew that Aypo was the cause,— 
He knew her illness was all made; 
And be resolved at last to try 
And pat an end to such a trade. 


+ One day she met him on the street, 

On every side with people jammed; 

Bhe stopped, of course: she always stopped: 
She conghed, and coughed; and bhe—he ‘ ham’d.’ 

“0, Dr. Jennings, sir!” said she, 

“J feel so bad to-day, rigAt here”? 

And pat ber bands across her chest, 
And poured her troubles in his ear. 


“ Let's see!” the doctor graffly spake; 
“ Bun out your tongue, and shat your eyes:"” 
She did as sbe was bid; and he 
Passed on to some new enterprise. 
For fall three minutes thus she stood, 
Bxposed to everybody's Jeers, 
And woke at last to find herself 
A fool among her lady peers! 


Bhe called upon him for his bill, 
And never took another pill. 
+20 +—__—_ 


THE DREAM AT SEA, 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 





Tue wealthy mercantile house of Carmer 
& Co. had given the charge of the good ship 
Albatross to Captain John Manvers, a perfect 
sailor, and a master whose many successful 
voyages had given him a reputation significantof 

* good Inck to all ventares under his control. 

The wife of Captain Manvers, though an ac- 
complished lady, and a woman of sound com- 
mon sense in other matters, was a firm believer 
in dreams, not altogether without reason, she hav- 
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ing experienced the fulfilment of many a dream, 
remarkable in itself, and more remarkable in its 
having been the prophecy of truth. 

“ Well, wife,” said Captain Manvers at part- 
ing, “will my voyage be a prosperous one? 
What have you dreamed about it?” 

“I know you smile incredulously, John,” she 
said, “whenever I speak of my dreams coming 
to pass, and so often, I will not relate them to 
you, singular as my experience has been. At 
this time, fur a wonder, I have no dream to speak 
of; but let me caution yoa—and I hope you will 
not think the warning a visionary one—against 
too much confidence in some of those foreigners 
whom you have enlisted in your crew. I have 
seen them, as you know, on board, and if there 
isa man among them all whom you shoald fear, 
it is your first mate, that dark-browed, mischiev- 
ouslooking Luigi, the Portuguese. He looks 
like a pirate, and I believe that if he ever has a 
chance, he will be one.” 

“ Bat the others ¢” 

“Half = dozen of those ewarthy countrymen 
of kis, to me appeared like heartless and fierce- 
minded creatures, the very sight of whom made 
my blood cardle.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” exclaimed Captain Manvers, 
“ you must not judge hard-working men by their 
exterior. Some of the best and bravest seamen 
I ever commanded have been ill-looking fellows 
—at least not calculated to pleaso a lady’s eye. 
They are all right enough, never fear. And 
don’t let superstition make you so nervously 

ious.” 

“T rely so much upon my superstition, as you 
call it,” replied the wife, gravely, “that I wish 
Thad dreamed about your voyage; bat let me 
propose this to you. For cariosity’s sake, sup- 
pose that on the fourteenth day out, we recall 
this moment, and you give heed to the dream 
which you chance to have that night. And what- 
ever it may be, receive it as an index of what is 
to follow, and be governed accordingly.” 

“Be it so,” replied Captain Manvers. “I 
shall not be forgetful; but I promise you I sleep 
very soundly on the water, and it is as likely as 
not that I shall not dream at all.” 

The ship Albatross set sail, and was soon filling 
her white wings over the blue waters, bound to 
« tropical port. 

The ship’s crew numbered tweaty, all told, and 
of these but seven were Americans, about as 
many, including Luigi, were Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and the remainder English and Irish. 
The Spanish and Portuguese had shipped osten- 
sibly. for the purpose of a conveyance to the first 
port at which they were to touch, where they 
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were to re-ship for home, if chance should offer, 
a8 was expected. 

A few days after they had sailed, it was dis- 
covered that much of the stock of provisions was 
in such bad condition, that it was found necessary 
to put all on short allowance, and this caused no 
little discontent among a portion of the crew, mak- 
ing them very bellicose, particularly the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, to whom, the captain ex- 
pected that Luigi had made false representations 
abont the matter, as he gathered from their broken 
accents thas they attributed the bad provision to 
meanness and design on the part of Captain 
Manvers. This dissatiefaction was shared by 
others of the crew, though not to so great an ex- 
tent ; yet there was such dissatisfaction evinced 
at mess, and when the men were abont their work, 
that the captain’s uneasiness daily grew greater. 
All he could do was to protest that he was inno- 
cent of any such intention, and to exhort them 
to be content with the misfortune. 

But numbers of the crew shook their heads in- 
eredulously, and when they had an opportunity, 
conversed sulkily together in knots, or went 
about their work tardily and with ill-nature, of- 
ten requiring orders to be several times repeated, 
before they would perform them. 

Luigi, the captain remarked, seemed daily to 
be gaining ground im the favor of the men, most 
of them treating him with more respect than they 
did the captain ; and Luigi himeelf took frequent 
occasion to exhibit to his superior officer signs 
of dislike, and disrespect for his authority ; all of 
which, under the circumstances, the latter felt him- 
self obliged to put up with, anxiously yearning 
for arrival at the port where he could get rid of 
80 troublesome a set. 

Before he was ten days out, Captain Manvers 
came to the conclusion that Luigi was the real 
master of the Albatross, and overmatched him in 
the good will of the crew; and this he attributed 
chiefly to the ill luck about. the provisions; 
though the more familiarized he became with 
the first mate, the more he suspected that he was 
incessantly intriguing with the men, and the 
more he loathed the silake-like expression of 
his small, dark, sunken, glittering eye. 

“My wife was right,” thought be; “and 
never have I had such a vile set of fellows to deal 
with. Bot I will be wary with them, and 
strengthen myself as well as I can.” 

The fourteenth day came, and Captain Man- 
vers remembered the proposal of his wife. 

“« Whatever I dream will bode no good, at 
least,” mused he, “‘ harassed as I am, night and 
day by these mongrels; and mayhap, however 
bad the dream may be, that it may prove true, 
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as she suggested ; for I expect but little good 
from this half of the voyage, as things stand.” 

As he thus reflected upon his unpleasant posi- 
tion, there was a noise of a scuffle upon deck, 
and he hastened thither to learn the cause. He 
there found Luigi im a struggle with one of the 
men, an Irishman, who, thoagh Luigi was a 
powerful man, was about to get the advantage 
of him in the encounter, when the mate 
drew a dirk, which he was about to plunge into 
the sailor’s side, which the captain prevented, by 
rushing in and seizing the blade with his naked 
hand, succeeding in wrenching it from the bloody- 
minded Portuguese, and ftinging the weapon 
overboard; at this juncture his presence pro 
duced a cessation of hostilities. 

“Howly Mary! Captain Manvers, ye did 
that very nately, long life to you!” panted the 
rescued seaman, as he Icancd exhausted against 
the bulwarks, adjusting his torn shirt, “ May! 
never sup soup, bat I'll do as much for you, 
some of those days.” 

“What is all this trouble about?” inqaired 
the captain, turning to Luigi, who was quivering 
with rage, his snaky eyes glaring like » demon’s. 
Luigi looked with intense hatred at the captain, 
and deigned no reply; while the Spaniards and 
Portugnese clamored in their pecaliar gibberish, 
like so many crazy monkeys, for the refractory 
sailor to be put in irons, forthwith; one of them 
officiously bringing the “ ruffies ” to the spot. 

“ Avast thore, John Portugee !” at this instant 
said an American sailor, stepping up between 
him and Captain Manvers, “ or I'll shiver your 
top-lights in a jiffy! O’Rafferty’s not to blame, 
your honor. The mate tripped over his foot, 
and struck him for his own awkwardness, and he 
resented it as it becomes a man for todo. Yoo 
wonldn’t iron him for shat, captain, would you!” 

“No, Peters, no, the man shall go free,” re 
plied the captain, looking prondly upon the lit 
tening mate, whose countrymen with the major" 
ty of the men, had ranged themeelves together t0 
watch tho result, “If he did wrong in assauh- 
ing his officer, the wrong was offset by the draw- 
dng of a knife. It is a violation of my rules, for 
any one to carry a weapon abont his person. 
Let me see no more of this wrangling, men,” he 
added, turning to the throng gathered sboat 
Luigi. “There has been unnecessary troable 
and disaffection enough already. I have marked 
it among you, and I wish to see no more of it 
Be warned against ill advisers, men, or that my 
happen which you will bitterly repent.” 

He walked away, overbearing the marmars of 
that part of the crew who seemed inclined to side 
with Luigi, right or wrong. 
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“ Cospetto !” hissed Luigi to those about him, 
as he ground his teeth at the double discomfiture, 
“worse will come of it, ere long!” And with a 
significant shrug and glance at O’Rafferty, who 
was now conversing with Peters, he held a low- 
toned interview with his companions, of no agree- 
able nature, judging from their looks and ges- 
tures. O’Rafferty caught the eye of Luigi, as its 
venomous glance was bent upon him for an 
instant. 

“O niver mind, ye murtherin blackguard. I 
fear neither yer ugly toad’s eye nor yer knife, bad 
luck to it, that’s to the bottom of the say, or will 
be soon. An O’Rafferty niver demeaned him- 
self so far, as to take a knife upon his enemy. 
By the powers, if I had ye ashore, I’d—I’'d—” 

The sentence was unfinished, owing to the 
caution of Peters, who whispered to the irate Hi- 
bernian to keep cool and be on his guard; and 
during the rest of the day the affair was much 
dwelt upon by the men, who from that time took 
sides decisively, either for or against the captain, 
the majority being with Luigi—for they had 
been sounded by him often before, on a matter of 
darker import, and their piratical proclivities 
were found to be all that he could wish. 

The fourteenth night had come, and Captain 
Manvers, as he retired to rest, knew that his 
wife was thinking of her promise; and musing 
npon her whimsical ideas of dreams, he fell asleep. 
He dreamed, and his dream was of no pleasant 
cast. In his sleep he saw afur off the shore to 
which they were hastening, and his heart beat 
joyfully as he thought how soon his difficulties 
.were to cease. Suddenly the sky grew dark and 
the waters answered to the angry rumbling of the 
elouds. A storm was upon them! a tropical 
Storm, and his men were ordered to their posts 
They refused, Luigi demanding that first he 
should deliver up the command, or perish. Al- 
tercation ended iu a quarrel. But few were 
faithful tohim. They resisted. A bloody strag- 
gle ensued, himself encountering Luigi, and the 
villain’s knife was raised to pierce his heart, just 
asa boat was leaving the ship with O’Rafferty 
in it. 

With an herculean effort he strove to disen- 
gage himself, when—suddenly he awoke! 
Through the agony of his dream his brow was 
covered with perspiration, and his heart beat 
audibly. The light burned dimly, but with suf- 
ficient brightness to enable him to discover Luigi’s 
figure stealing through the doorway. 

“ Who’s there?” he cried, starting up. 

There was no answer, but the door was slam- 
med violently to. He sprang towards it and 
looked out, but nobody was to be seen. 








“To thieve or murder, doubtless,” he mutter- 
ed, and trimming the lamp, he examined the 
pistols under his pillow. They were in order, 
and he determined, till they should reach their 
port, to keep them so, and carry them about him 
at all hours. : 

“ Bhe told me to be governed by the dream, 
whatever it might be, and I should be a fool to 
do otherwise, as I am situated. Bat I must do 
more. I must sound my men; and I think 
already I know whom I can trust—pity they 
should be so few 1” 

In pursuance of this resolution, that day he 
discovered, through the representations of O’Raf- 
ferty and Peters, who had not been unmindfal of 
the actions of the others, that there were but 
eight in all, on whom he could rely. 

He mentioned his dream, enjoining secrecy ; 
and as ifthe vision had been a revelation from 
Heaven, preparations were made for the worst; 
first against sus prise, and then for escape, should 
the faithfal few ba defeated. They were armed 
privately, and such weapons as they could not 
use were concealed in the hold of the ship. 
Things looked so menacingly that the captain 
decided for once in his life, to follow the counsel 
ofa mere dream—but a dream enforced in im- 
pressiveness by dreary realities. Lashings were 
secretly prepared, and boat so arranged, that, 
should a struggle come, and discomfiture await 
them, even in a storm, escape might not be wholly 
hopeless. These affairs concerted, they awaited 
the surmised event, of which none had any posi- 
tive intimation. 

For several days nothing unusual occurred on 
board the Albatross, and save the accustomed 
grumbling, dark looks, and reluctant labors of 
the Luigi party, no sign of mutiny was apparent 
on board. 

One day, the breeze freshening into a gale, 
Luigi was speaking to the man at the wheel, in 
the hearing of the captain, in a boastfal mood, 
how he had managed the tiller in a Mediterranean 
tempest, with no aid from a wheel or rope, steady- 
ing the swerving helm simply by his hand. 

“Santa Maria!” said the helmsman, “not 
easy, Senor Luigi.” 

“ Easy!” answered Luigi, scowling and look- 
ing darkly at the captain, “I could do it as casy— 
as I can fling Manvers into the sea!” 

“ Hist!” whispered the helmsman, in a serious 
tone. 

The words were mot lost upon the captain, 
who resolved, whatever might be his fate, not to 
allow himself to be a proof of Luigi’s strength in 
such a feat. 

Towards neon the gale increased, and the 
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heavens became rapidly overcast, while the hot 
breath of an approaching storm made foamy 
and billowy the scared waters. 

“Falfilment!” reflected the captain, as he 
paced the deck, pale and agitated, while the mate 
was giving orders. ‘I now believe that dream. 
Thanks to its warning, if it prove the means of 
saving life, though mine be forfeited.” 

The tempest increased. Cautioning his chosen 
men to be on the alert, the captain gave certain 
orders about the reefing of the sails, when sud- 
denly the suspected men mustered together and 
Luigi stepped forward : 

“Why do you not do as I ordered ?” demand- 
ed the captain, expecting an outbreak, his men 
prudently disposed near by. 

“ Because we demand that you surrender the 
ship to us, unconditionally,” exclaimed the mate, 
“or—” and he drew a pistol—‘ you see life or 
land no more!” 

“ That for your demand, mutineer !” shouted 
the captain, instantly presenting a pistol, already 
cocked, which he had held behind him, and he 
fired. But the eye of Luigi was quick enough 
to forewarn him. He sprang aside and the ball 
entered the brain of one of his comrades, who 
fell dead upon the deck. 

“ Revenge! Blood for blood !” was the pirat- 
ical cry of the fallen man’s companions, and they 
sprang forward, half-astounded at this sudden 
anticipation of their project. 

The precautions of the captain’s party having 
left them unarmed, save, with here and there a 
dirk, they had thought to have overborne all re- 
sistance by mere main force, and to have cast all 
opponents into the sea. 

As they leaped forward to their fiendish task 
Luigi fired at the captain, but only just as the 
latter closed with him, so that the aim was up- 
steady, and the bullet flew harmless through the 
crest of a wave. 

“Boat! Rescue!” exclaimed the captain, as 
he grappled Luigi’s throat, with the grasp of des- 
perate indignation, 

Half a dozen bullets responded to the cry of 
the captain, and sent three or four of Luigi's 
party, dead or disabled to the deck, so enhancing 
the surprise and dismay of the other mutineers, 
that they held aloof for a few moments, while the 
struggle between the captain and mate was going 
on. 

Nor did the treacherous crew observe till too 
late, the activity of the supple O’Rafferty, who, 
with Peters, had quietly and quickly lowered 
the boat which had been fortunately prepared for 
this dream-foreboded exigency; and which, 
though it seemed scarce able to live in the heavy 
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sea which threatened to engulf it, had boen laid 
alongside before the manwuvre was understood 
by them. id 

‘The remainder of the captain's party, huddled 
at that point, were stoutly battling with their 
assailants, when a mighty sea fell like an ava- 
lanche upon the ship, with such almost annihila- 
ting force, that the mutineers were obliged to 
desist, to save themselves from being washed 
overboard. This timely wave, too, saved the 
captain’s life ; for blinding the gaze and making 
uncertain the foot of Luigi, whose dagger, even 
asthe dream had foretold, was uplifted for the 
life of his adversary, it completely foiled his pur- 
pose, and he fell with an oath to the deck, the 
captain tumbling, drenched to the skin, upon 
him. 
As soon as thé vessel righted, Captain Man- 
vers himself righted, and managed to plant a 
stunning blow under the ear of his not quite so 
active mate, from whom, by this expertness, he 
was released. 

“Come, boat! boat!” now cried out O’Raf- 
ferty ; “‘ what’s the good of a boat, ye spalpeens, 
if you don’t get into it?” And indeed there was 
little prospect that the boat weuld be good at all, 
for anybody, for it wes half full of water and in 
such a sea. 

But no time was to be lost. The mutineers 
were on the point of a rally and a rush, but ere 
they had resolved upon it, their intended victims 
were beyond their reach, and pushing off, were 
soon tossing in their wooden shell, upon the un- 
certain ocean. 

There was no attempt to guide or row her. 
Their reliance was only in the lashings which 
each had carried about his person, and with which 
they now fastened themselves to their frail bark ; 
and upon the fact that they had comverted it into 
a sort of life-boat, some days before, by means 
of tarred canvass, secured air-tight, beneath her 
seats. Thus, and with silent prayers to God, 
they trusted the heaving bosom of the deep. 

As occasionally they disappeared in the trough 
of the sea, their late companions marked and 
mocked at them, thinking with the rise of every 
wave, to see them no more; but now the latter 
found work enough for themselves to do, for the 
dying and the dead were among them, they were 
short-handed, and the tempest grew fiercer and 
flercer, and their terror-stricken hearts, made 
feebler by conscious guilt, made them despair of 
the help of Heaven. 

And God helped them not. The frail boat of 
the faithful rode out the storm, and was borne to 
the coast in safety; and the strand, though for- 
eign, was friendly, and they reached their homes 
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once more; but for them, the mutineers, no 
such happy end was destined ; their manageless, 
unmanageable ship—the ship they so coveted the 
control of, and for which they had been willing 
to pawn their soula—tossed on and on, each mo- 
ment yielding to the avenging thunder strokes of 
old Ocean, till when at last they were hurled 
among giant fragments to the shore, they fell 
there mangled, but to die. 

Their bones have long bleached upon the floor 
of that watery realm, over which they thought to 
have sailed, through many a bloody triumph, 
and to guilty pleasures and fortunes, their joy 
the terror of their helpless kind. But the sur 
vivors, whose fidelity received its reward, by the 
interposition of the all-potent arm of Heaven, 
still live to tell the story of that voyage, and 
teach their offspring to believe in dreams. 





LOVING AND FORGIVING. 


Man has an unfortunate readiness, in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadow, and a night-piece, and to trans- 
form a single aon into a whole life; and this 
only in order that he may thoroughly relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has for- 
tunately the opposite faculty of crowding togeth- 
er all the light parts and rays of its object into 
one focus, by means of the burning glass of im- 
agination, and letting its sun burn without its 
spots ;, but he too generally does this only when 
the beloved and often censured being is already 
beyond the skies. In order, however, that we 
do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 
Winckelmann, but only in another way. As he 
set aside a particular half hour of each day for 
the purpose of beholding and meditating on his 
too happy existence in Romo, so we ought daily 
Or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary hour 
for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our 
families, our wives, our children and our friends— 
and viewing them in this beautiful crowded as- 
semblage of their good qualities. And, indeed, 
we should do £0 for this reason, that we may not 
forgive and lore t00: late, mnen the beloved be- 
ings are al ly departed hence, and are beyond 
our resch—vean Paul Richter.” ? 





CHANTRY, THE SCULPTOR. 


One day, when Chantry, the sculptor, had 
reached the height of his fame, and was paying a 
visit to Mr. Rodgers, at his residence overlooking 
the Green Purk, he said, laying his hand on a 
pedestal, ornamented with a Grecian scroll— 
“ Sir, do you remember a journeyman carver 
waiting, some years ago, in tuis room, to receive 
instructions respecting this identical stand, and 
the side-board at the other end of the room? I 
was that workman, then a journeyman, receiving 
30s, a week.”’—Art and Artists. 

er 

The best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories to be false that 
ought not to be true. 
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In 1784, in Redruth, England, as a worthy 
astor was returning from a visit to his flock, 
late in the twilight, he saw before him a strange 
nondescript, as large as a black ram, with eyes 
flashing fire, and breathing v. hard, running 
fariously towards his shins. *Providentially he 
sprang aside, and before his assailant could tarn 
upon him, he had run euch a distance as gave 
hope of deliverance, when he came full batt 
against a man running in the opposite direction. 
“Ban for your life! back! back! cries the 
parson. ‘‘ Have you seen my steamer?” asked 
the stranger. ‘‘ I’ve seen the evil spirit himself ; 
run! run!” “By Jove!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger; “how far ahead is he ?” 

The tone of this question, and the compan: 
of a human creature, in some measure dispell 


the fright of the faithful man, and assured him 
that he, if any one, should have courage to face 
the powers of darkness; so he turned and ran 


after the stranger, who, as he thought, by mis- 
take had taken the wrong direction. They soon 
came up to the object of their pursuit, which had 
got into a ditch, and was roaring terrifically. 
To the astonishment of the parson, the stranger 
seized and dragged the fiery monster to the road. 

“She got away from me, sir. I was givin 
her a try; the bit of road being good for a run.’ 

“O, goodness ! well, she is yours, then. Pray, 
what is she?” 

“A steamer, sir, I call her. She is a litte 
experiment of mine, got up to try whether Mr. 
Watt’s idea of running coaches by steam can be 


carried out. I think it can, sir, if capital can be 
got for it.” 

“Indeed! indeed! Pray, my dear sir, who 
may you be?” 


“Tam William Murdoch, at your service; a 
mechanical engineer, superintending the erection 
of pumping engines for Boulton & Watt, in the 
mines hereabouts.” 

Great was the relief and satisfaction of the 
worthy parson on discovering that what he 
imagined to be something broke loose from an 
unsafe place, was but a bit of honest mancraft— 
a lunatic conceit it might be, but harmless, ex- 
cept when it ran away, and might frighten chil- 
dren, perhaps hurt them. 

This miniatare engine was the first embod- 
iment of the idea of locomotion on roads by 
steam.—Railroad Advooate. 





EFFECTS OF TEA. 


Dr. John Burdell, a distinguished dentist of 
New York, boiled down a pound of young hyson 
tea, from a quart to half a pint, and ten drops 
killed a rabbit three months old; and when boil- 
ed down to one gill, eight drops killed a cat of 
the same age in a few minutes! Think of it. 
Most persons who drink tea, use not less than a 
pound in three months ; and yet a pound of hy- 
son tea contains poison enough to kill, according 
to the above experiment, more than seventeen 
thousand rabbits, or nearly two hundred a day; 
and if boiled down to a gill, it contains poison 
enough to kill 10,860 cats in the same space of 
time! Dr. Burdell made similar trials with cof- 
fee and black tea, and found the results nearly 
the same.—Sunderland’s Book of Health. 
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STANZAS. 
Among the grassy groves, where all was calm and still, 
I eat me down, and let thoughts come and go at will. 
Dost see yon little mound, with the lily on its top, 
Approach not carelessly, it is a hallowed spot ; 
A mother’s first young bad of promise is laid there, 
Whereon in star-lit hours she often drops a tear. 


Here, too, at matin hours she’s sometimes to be found, 
And whispers many a prayer for the rosebud in the ground. 
© weep not thou, young mother, thy darling is at rest, 
Escaped from this bleak world to ite Redeemer's breast; 
Our Father took it home, away from suffering here, 

He called it up to heaven, to be an angel there. 


° 
‘Then weep not, young mother, or weep for those still here ; 
Think of its happy state in yon celestial sphere. 

I know tears give relief when the heart is much oppressed, 
Bat we should mourn tn faith that all is for the best ; 
You will meet.your babe again in yon bright home above, 
When you leave this dreary vale for the haven of joy and 

love. i 
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WILBUR. 


Tue night was far advanced—the sound of 
carriages and of foot-passengers had ceased. I 
was slowly returning home, buried in the safl- 
dest reflections. I had exhausted my resources, 
wearied the good will of my friends; I had ar- 
rived at that degree of poverty which one con- 
ceals as a disgrace, and was returning in despair 
after a day of ynin endeavors to improve my 
condition. I no longer hoped, except in a mira- 
clo. My head was cast down—my eyes fixed 
on vacancy. They were attracted by a little 


black object lying in the shadow of a bui 











I stoor It was a pocket-book, about the s 

of a porte-monnaie. But a moment before, I 
had to myself: “If I could only find a 
bank-bill!” and I had, for al minutes, 





zht minutely on the sidew ing up all 
I had quic 
ushed for my folly, and recovered my ser 
precisely at this instant when I had 
so much of finding something that 
did not appear absurd, that I held a 
It is 







ts of paper I perceived. 








the idea 
pocket-book in my hand. 





impossible to 
im: 





gine my sensations. 

Thad of 
but Thad f 
I then 


reflected on ai 
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med but an imperfect idea of the 
felt. I 





was overcome by a 











marrow, @ pe 
7 vous tremor, d 
dand violent palpitation of the 
on suddenly rendered me calm. 
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brow n 


d so little faith in a fortunate chance, that I 
convinced I should find in the pocket-book 
y insignificant paper. I put it in my pocket 
and continued my route. 





logous situation, | 


| gitim 
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Thad taken but a few steps, when Isaw in the 
distance, by the gas-light, a man coming towards 
mo, Agitation disturbed my vision. It seemed 
to me as if this man was stooping to look for 
something. I am now persuaded thatit was not 
so. But then the illusion was such, that I was 
overcome with fear. I suddenly imagined that 
this was the owner of the pocket-book, and that 
this pocket-book contained papers of importarcs. 
I will be sincere; a very dishonest sentiment 
spontaneously seized me. I turned and ran 
without knowing whither. In my confusion, 
there was a ringing in my ears, my breathing 
sounded like the bellows of a forge, which made 
me for a moment think myself pursued, and I 
felt almost sick. I suffered more than we suffer 
in nightmares in which we attempt to flee in 
spite of the inertia of our limbs. After a mad 
race through twenty streets, I at last reached 
my house and rang the bell. I rushed in and 
shut the door after me with feverish violence; 
there, I paused a moment to breathe. My limbs 
bent beneath me. I ascended the stairs to my 
room. The same reflection which had already 
calmed me, calmed me a second time. “I am 
mad, there is nothing in it,” eaid I to myself I 
entered my room more tranquil. I seated my- 
self before a table and drew the pocket-book, 
from my pocket. I noticed that, in spite of my- 
self, my hands trembled as if suddenly attacked 
with the palsy. . 

It was a little pocket-book in shagreen, its 
color bottle green, and without a lock. Never 
iting romance awaken in me 
ere were four pockets, 

I scarcely 





did the most e 










red by a clasp. 
tied the three open pockets 
) contained, simply: First, a receipt for 
rent; second, two letters; third, a note for three 
hundred franes lent; fourth, a bit of court plas- 
a piece of very old lace; sixth, the 
seventh, the bill of 
losed pocket remained. 
ularly cooled by. the finding of 
e above-named articl I was wrong, for I 
drew from it—and a powerful emotion like an 
a bill of a thousand 









ough medicin 





recipe 





an artist in h 











ized me: 





electric shock s 
francs ! : 
O, what a sensation! I know not how long 


his little silken, veined 








remained in ees 
paper, whose letters, M. I. L. L, BF. B- ALN. Oc By 
finshed in my eyes like the blade of # razor I 
scarcely thought that this bill might not belong’ 
Iv ide myself with joy “A 
thousand franc: s a fortune! it belongs #0 
me!” An instant afterwards 1 doubted the le- 
of my right, and suffered im proportion 


to me. 
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tised extortion and usury in an ancommon de- 
gree. So at least thought Madame Laure de G., 
since she did not hesitate to write to her thus: 


“ Your threats of speaking to my husband 
afflict me much, my dear Turpin, and are incom- 
prehensibletome. You have too much good sense 
not to understand that you would do me an irre- 

ble wrong, and that without profit to you. 
store to me my note, and I will give you 
another for three hundred and fifty francs, pay- 
able the 8th of next month. I can do no more. 
In case that be not sufficient, I will Pledge you 
jewels enough to cover twice the sum. at do 
not threaten as with such miseries. You have 
not forgetten how much I was attached to you 
when you were housekeeper in my family? Be 
sure that I still love you mach. 


“Laure ve G. 
“10th April, 1850.” 


What elsc need I know! According to my 
system, I ought to believe myself really and 
truly the proprietor of the bill. And yet the 
conviction did not fill my mind in such a manner 
asto leave no room for doubt. There wasa 
struggle which caused me at intervals a painful 
heaviness of heart. An instant afterwards, 
thero was an ineffable, extravagant joy, to be 
comprehended only by him who has nothing, and 
who knows the value of money. 

In order to enjoy my fortune in peace, I had 
to combine the intrigue of a long comedy. I 
might awaken suspicion by an increase of ex- 
penses, since I was known to be poor. I must 
live in the sight of my friends as I had been ac- 
customed to do, in apparent poverty. 

To change the bill, was not a little embarrass- 
ing. It was possible that M’lle Turpin might 
have communicated her loss to the prefect of the 
police, and that a description of the bill had 
been sent to the brokers. My exterior was far 
from betokening wealth. Would not he to whom 
I should apply to change my bill ask my name? 
Would he not follow me ¢—keep watch of me? 
What, then, should Ido? I resolved to conceal 
the bill for some time and act with consummate 
prudence and discretion. 

T had been in the habit of visiting a merchant 
who lived in one of the streets at right angles 
with the Rue St. Denis. Chance had brought 
among these people, more or less commercial in 

“their habits, some artists and literati, so that 
there was quite a mixed society. I resolved to 
go there the same evening, with a view of pro- 
curing some details on the mode of changing 
money. 

It w 


stop to re 





I had determined 


andbills, 







It was in vain, 


yellow paper entered a cor and 





er of my eye 





made me turn my head. “Losr.” 








I trembled | 
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from head to foot, and read the handbill fever- 
ishly. It offered a reward of fifteen francs for 
the recovery of a lost parrot. Further on, a 
similar announcement struck my eye. This 
time, the subject was a greyhound. The emo- 
tion had not been the less disagreeable. I re- 
solved not to turn my head again. 

Bat here a voice which I could not silence 
made itself heard in my brain and said : 

“What is the difference between what you 
meditate and theft? In algebraic style, to find 
and not to restore is equal to stealing. To jind 
does not constitute a right any more than to 
take. If I had to makea distinction between 
you and a robber, it would certainly not be to 
your advantage. The robber uses, on occasion, 
cunning, address, boldness; he knows that he 
risks his liberty—sometimes his life; but you, 
you appropriate to yourself the property of 
others basely, without risk and without peril, 
having not even to fear the injury of a suspicion.” 

I replied, timidly : 

“This woman is rich and avaricious; she has 
ten times more than enough for her subsistence. 
I have every reason to believe that she has not 
come honestly by this money—that she has 
stolen a part of it. Would it not be the height 
of absurdity for me to assume a disinterestedness 
so useless to her, so prejudicial to me, an unfor- 
tunate man, who knows not even how he is to 
subsist another day t” 

“Pitiable reasoning! Theft is theft, whether 
it be committed on the poor or on the rich. 
Then, evil does not excuse evil. If this woman 
has been a thief, itis no reason you should be 
sach. Restore the bill, or you will be all your 
life a miserable shadow of yourself, and never 
outlive your own contempt—more to be feared a 
thousand times than that of others.” 

By this time, I had reached my place of desti- 
nation. I spoke just now of coincidences, and 
the stupefaction in which they always planged 
me. I am about to state a new one which 
seemed to me miracalous. I had come with the 
intention of bringing on the carpet the subject 
of the changing of bills. There was present a 
gentleman, a cousin of the lady of the house, 
who was called Ernest. Until now, I had 
scarcely noticed the name. Saddenly this name, 
connected with an observation which he made 
on the head-dress of his cousin, caused me a sin- 
gular sonsation. This was the reason why: In 
the pocket-book, it will be remembered, was 
found among other things a hair dresser’s bill; 
y glanced over it. 
r valued at fifteen francs, furnished 
Ernest, artist in hair, Rue St. Denis. 










It was the receipt 





past, I read the papers. I hoped thus to divert 
my attention. The first article which chanced to 
meet my eye was this :- 


“Yesterday afternoon, Franqois, a hackney- 
coachman, found in his carriage a pocket-book 
containing valuable papers. He immediately 
carried it to the police office !”” 

Wheat a lesson! I threw aside the paper 
angrily. I took another; but I was truly unfor- 
tunate. Chance seemed to persecute me. I did 
all I could not to read this other article, but 
vainly ; the characters would attract my eyes in 
spite of myself: 

“A brave workman, whose name we hasten 
to pablish, Joseph Pidoux, living at Rue Bourg 
1’Abbe, No. 6, found, Wednesday evening, on 
returning home, a pocket-book, which besides in- 
significant |, contained two bank. bills—one 
of a hundred and the other of two hundred 
franca. The next morving, Pidoux vent to re- 
port it to the loser. This act isthe more praise- 
worthy, that Pidoux has a nomerous family, 
and that he is at present out of work. Facts of 
this kind are not go rare that we need to be sur- 
prised at them. But we are glad to have them 
to record, were it only asareply tothe calumnies 
which are often uttered against owr honest and 
inborious working population.” 

“But I have read a hundred such facts in the 
papers!” said I to myself. And I remembered a 
fact which had been related to me a week before 
concerning a poor young girl who, like myself, 
had found at midnight on the sidewalk a pocket- 
book containing a thousand francs, which she 
had unhesitatingly restored to the owner, refus- 
ing even the reward which had been offered. All 
these examples distracted my mind and inspired 
me with a profound contempt for myself. I 
should not have waited a second longer. I 
should have risen, taken the pocket-book, and 
hastened to retarn it. I resolved to wait until 
the morrow. Decidedly I was a wretch. 

I paid 5; crzel nightmares this last effort of 
my vicious inclinations. Bat I had had enough 
of them. I put the pocket-book in my pocket, 
after having made a memorandum of the papers 
it contained apd copied the two letters, for I 
wished to punish myself by one day confessing 
publicly my guilt, and I went to the Passage 
Verdeau, where I easily found Mlle Turpin. 
This old woman examined me suspiciously. 
{told her why I came. She seized the pocket- 
book and opened it with feverish vivacity. Once 
certain that nothing had been subtracted from it, 
she looked at me insolently and said: “ You 
have been a long time in bringing it to me.” 

The reproach fell so heavily, that I blushed to 
the white of my eyes. My confusion and my 
embarrassed countenance induced her to believe 
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that I expected the reward she had promised in 
handbills. 

“Hol” granted she; “fifty francs for the 
trouble of stooping !”’ 

{ recovered uryself immediately. I turned 
my back upon the old woman and went out with- 
oat even taking leave of her. 

We recoil before an act of probity, for feer of 
suffering, almost as we hesitate to have a tooth 
extracted; but, in both cases, as soon as the 
thing is done, we feel a profound—an ineffable 
satisfaction. This was my case. On leaving, 
notwithstanding a remnant of bitter sadness, I 
felt more at ease and praised myself for my act. 
I dare affirm that there was but little merit in it. 
Of what use had been my reason, my intelli- 
gence, the education which had been given me, 
the books I had read? The clearest result of 
this intellectual development had been to reduce 
me toa problematic honesty, incontestably be- 
low that of a hackney-coachman and a poor 
girl. 

At least, I ought to congratulate myself on 
this adventure, since, dating from that day, I 
was radically cured of that deplorable affection, 
common to so many unfortunates, which con- 
sists in a passionate desire to find something. 
What I endured during three days of possession, 
more than sufficed to ensure my virtue in the 
fatare. 





A CHARACTER, 


“Old Bumblebee ” gained the title from the 
fact of his catching a bumblebee one day as he 
was shingling his barn, and in attempting to de- 
stroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the ends 
of his thamb and forefinger, letting the insect go 
unharmed. Other mishaps happened to the same 
old in the same barn. In one of his ab- 
stractions he shingled over his spare hatchet; 
and cutting a small apertare in the building to 
let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden pane as being economical and not likely 
to be broken! Uacle T., in one of hie oblivious 
freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt two 
boards of a fence he was putting up, that he had 
to call help to get extricated from his pelf-im- 

rigonment. He once put a button on the 
instead of the post. But she rarest freak of all 
was when he ran throngh the streets with his 
hands, about three feet asunder, held before him, 
begging the passers-by not to disturb him, as he 
had got the measure of a doorway with him.— 
Newburyport Herald. 





Precavriox acainet Porson.—In Ger 
many, to prevent poison being obtained for evil 
purposes, none is allowed to be sold without a 
written order or certificate from a physician. 
To prevent rat poison being made bad use of, 
or taken by mistake, the arsenic is mixed with 
tallaw and lamp bleck, which makes a com- 
pound that no human being could partake of. 
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TO 8. ANNIE. 


BY BR @. VAN PEL. 





T think of thee when morn’s first light 


Breaks o’er the earth and sea; 
‘When sunset's crimson dies at night, 
My thoughts are all for thee. ~ 


My thoughts sre thine mid toll and strife, 
‘And all life's pleasures free, 

Are thine, forever thine; my heart 
‘Throbs only, love, for thee. 


My thoughts are thine from morn till night, 
‘Wherever I may be; 

And should I never see thee more, 
Pil always think of thee. 


Now if this love prove mutual love, 
It would be wrong to sever; 

For love like mine, both true and kind, 
Can never perish—never! 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 





Ar the close of the fifteemth century, Genoa, 
once queen of the Indian commerce, was fast los- 
ing her supremacy, owing to the discoveries of 
the Portuguese in the Southern Ocean, and the 
transfer of trade by them to the cities on the 
coast of the North Sea. Thus Diaz, the discov- 
ever of the southern point of Africa, was held up 
to the execration of the Genoese, and when Mala- 
bar was taken possession of, none but those who 
have experienced that hatred, most intense when 
kindled by avarice, can imagine the curses show- 
ered on the illustrious name of Vasco de Gama. 
Most virulent and yet most silent of the Genoese 
in abuse, was the rich, old merchant, Marino di 
Vinci, who, palling down a close, black velvet 
cap over his silver-gray locks, would concentrate 
& whole tornado of rough-rolled r's into one word, 
aad stalk angrily off; bat that one word was an 
oration. Yet a populace seldom look at the 
specifics, and while maccaroni was plenty, this 
people thought nothing of the fatare, and felt but 
tittle che decline of their national grandeur. 

The dwelliag of the old merchant was bailt up 
on the very wharves; ware-house after ware- 
house (and some of them now closed and empty, 
so that every time he passed them he gnashed 
his tecth,) extended along, ending in a solid, 
stone erectton, whose roots were washed by the 
bay, and whose narrow windows were frequently 
wet with the spray. Behind and on each side, 
the constant hubbab of commerce blithely clashed, 
but befere it lay only the bay, with boundless 
waters @ecked with white sails, and one long 
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point of land runnieg out eool and green into 
the ses. 

Here, nourished from her childhood with no 
affiuence of affection, for he had not loved her 
mother, hed grown up into girlhood and beauty, 
his only child, Leonora. Her mother was from 
the hated northern ctimes—oould he love too 


_fondly the child whose loveliness combined the 


excellencies of both races, whose golden tresses 
and fair, lustrous skin of the North showed no 
less splendid than the dark, radiant eyes and 
haughty features of the South ? 

The Signor Marino di Vinci had that day 
completed a negotiation (through the ageney of 
a foreigner to be sure, but, as he confessed, well- 
bred and noble,) which had enriched him mary 
a scadi. His heart being warmed into a not 
unusual liberality, he pressed the stranger to re 
ceive his hospitality during his stay in Genoa. 
And thus with his guest he entered the light atid 
lofty apartment looking out on the sea, where 
sat his daughter, and not thinking to present him, - 
having indeed only imperfectly heard his name, 
he passed out for a moment. : 

A year before, Leonota had: spent with an 
aunt in Spain, amd it could hardly be supposed ' 
that a young girl should be so indifferent, as she 
had appeared, to all the latists who waved their 
perfamed lovelocks under her lattice, anless onto 
more successfal hed ferestalled them. Be that 
as it may, she kept her own counsel, and if she 
treasured one form, one glance in seoret, or trem- 
bled when her father rolled his r’s over one name, 
no one perceived it, and she was still, for all that 


‘the world, save one, knew, as fee as air. 


Now, as the stranger entered, Leonora glanced 
up # moment and then glanced down, but in the 
two different glances volumes might be inter- 
preted. The stranger had risen from his seat 
and approached her broidery fraine; gently 
placing his hand before her work, he drew her 
head back, and kissed the smooth, white forehedd. 

And then, Leonora!” he said, in Portuguese. 

Sho sprang ap, returned his kiss with a quick 
fervor, and then, glowing all over with joy and 
shame, as quickly turned away. 

“No more, Leonora’ 

But she held up her needle threateHingly and 
resumed her seat; the stranger had jnst time to 
folow her example when the door opened and 
the old merchant again entered. 

“Ah, T eee, signor,” said he, “thet you and 
my daughter have already made recognition,” 
and he plunged st once into a lively conversa- 
tion with the handsome straager, which the: 
height of this part of the building above the adja- 


‘cent noises made easy and pleasant, till luncheon 
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entered. Doing the honors of her father’s table 
with a graceful ease, Leonora listened enchanted 
to the wonderful tales of travel that poured from 
the guest’s lips, as skilfully elicited by the polite 
and interested Signor di Vinci. There was noth- 
ing egotistical in the recital of these adventures ; 
indeed, all the stranger told was clothed with so 
great modesty and quiet dignity, as to leave the 
impression that the half was not heard. 

“ Let me offer you this candied fruit, signor,” 
said the merchant; “ poor stuff, to have eaten the 
fraits of all climes just plucked from the bough, 
but invaluable here. See what a golden light is 
in the purple syrap! Think you the ambrosia 
was of more delicious perfame ?” 

“Not to be named with it!” answered the 
stranger, as seriously as his host. ‘It is besides 
peculiarly pleasant to me, as being the first pro- 
duce of Asia that ever passed my lips.” 

“ How so, may I ask ?”’ pressed di Vinci. 

“ Ah, on an endless voyage, doubling the cape 
for the first time, on that day most sacred in the 
annals of Portugal, when taking possession of 
Malabar—” , 

. “Malabar!” cried the merchant, his eyes 
sparkling over his angrily contracted face; 
“Portugal? You were then with that accursed 
‘Vasco de Gama?” 

“ Signor,” said the stranger, rising and leaning 
one hand on his chair, ‘‘ I am Vasco de Gama.” 

The amazement of the old man filled the room 
with a protracted silence. At last, without look- 
ing up, he breathed a deep sigh. 

“And I have broken bread with you!” he 
said, between his teeth. 

“ And whom has it injured !’” 

“Me! Me and my people! Your expedi- 
tions have torn life by the bleeding roots from 
Genoa.” 

“Tt is in my power to restore what I took.” 

The old man looked k and craftily up. 

“Ha!” said he, “such great things were never 
offered without reason. Not without an objec 
did you put that barter in my hands this morning. 
Iwas a fool to believe in a disinterested man, 
and he of all others, a Portuguese. I see now! 
My pretty half-breed there has not lived a twelve- 
month on the Spanish frontier for naught. So 
we did not finish the bargain this morning. I 
Well, signor, you 
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must now perform my share. 
want my daughter ?”’ 

If Vasco de Gama could have quailed, it 
ing glances of 
himself to his 


would have been beneath the scor 

the merchant, but only draw 

fall height, he returned : 
“Ido. Will you give her to me?” 
The old man laughed. 
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‘Will you build up Genoa?” 

“It were impossible.” 

“Ignoble boaster! Not a moment since you 
said you could restore her life.” 

“TI said I could restore what I took. The 
argosies whose prowe I turned ‘northward I can 
turn again to the gulf of Genoa; but who will 
receive their costly bales of Arabian spices, In- 
dian stuffs, Asian jewels? Who will load them 
with fresh merchandize, who steer them aut of 
the dangerous Straits, who sell their freights left 
behind? You, Signor di Vinci, and some half- 
score others! But where are the thousands who 
made the grass-grown Rialto a swarming mart? 
Signor! my hulls would rot in your harbors. I 
could, I repeat, bring back what I took away, 
but what nature first took away—never! Your 
Genoese are rotting in idleness, blistering their 
souls out on hot pavements; they have neither 
energy, learning, skill nor strength; far rather 
begging or stealing than earning. Signor, peo- 
ple, not circumstances, make a place what it is. 
The trade left your ‘ports because your people 
were so miserable. Hardy northern air and brac- 
ing industry came out to meet it, sailing into 
Antwerp and sister cities. I, as a Southerner, 
should have been glad to retain it in the Mediter- 
ranean, even despite the dangers of the Straits.” 

The old man’s rage quivered in him till the te- 
ble, on which he leaned, shook. 

“ Well, Signor Vasco de Gama,” he replied, 
with a calm voice, nevertheless, “ you shall not 
have my daughter! Now go your ways, sirrah! 
If in Genoa an hour from now, you shall swing 
higher than Haman |” 

“My craft is at your walls, signor,” returned 
his guest, ‘‘and it will not sail till the evening 
wind rises, some seven or cight hours hence. Be 
assured I shall not leave Genoa till then, or till I 
And kissing the hand of Leonora be- 
fore her enraged father’s eyes, he bowed himself 
out of the room. 

Long they sat there, father and daughter, in 
the stately dining-hall ; he with his head bowed 
in his hands. A servant entered with a dish of 
plums, whence Leonora adroitly drew a strip of 
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choose !” 








written paper, from her lover. 

A long, long time they sat there confronting 
each other, till the sunset reddened and darken: 
ed, and tw The song of the stirring 
sailors without became audible—the rising wind 
rustling round the corners of the stone masonry, 
like a fine lady flirting her silks—the ordering 
tones of the officers—the weighing of the anchors 
below. The tall masts raked across the narrow 
windows ; the vessel. stood out to.sea. And all 











| this time despair was settling on Leonora’s heart. 
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neath. Slipping from beneath her tent, Leonora 
stole softly forth and wandered round at no 
great distance. The stillness enchanted her, 
as step by step she increased the space be- 
tween herself and the caravan, watching the 
unknown stars of a southern hemisphere, 
now going back in her thoughts to the primeval 
times when all men dwelt in tents, and now won- 
dering whither de Gama bent his conquering 
sail. At last, tired of this as of everything else, 
sho turned; the tents were nowhere to be seen. 
Everything had vanished like a dream, and new 
sandhills with their fantastic phantasmagoria, 
white, deceptive and supernatural in the moon- 
light, shut her in, and excluded the little yellow 
flame of the fire over which she had left the fore- 
heads of the dark Bedouins shining. There was 
no point by which to direct her course; she could 
tell neither north nor south; to advance either 
way might be equally dangerous. She called 
aloud ; her voice fell dead and echoless in the si- 
lence; they would think it some jackal] howling 
over a dead beast. She called again; better her 
father’s caravan, hateful as it was, than this. 
Lost in the desert. Dreadful fate! They could 
not be at a great distance, bat as well be in that 
new, western worlds 

At last, fixing a point in a large, red star be- 
fore her, she climbed one of the little sandhills 
and gazed in that direction—all was vacant,— 
level expanses of desert and scattered groupings 
of mounds. Turning, she sought an opposite hill, 
taking care that this time the star should be be- 
hind her—all as before ; in the other two direc- 
tions, now, the star at the left on one, at the 
right on the other. Hope kindled in her bosom, 
she could not doubt of success, and ran forward 
gaily. Suddenly a low, half whistle struck her 
listening ear, the blow of a hoof almost amother- 
ed in sand, and leaping between the hills, a small, 
sinewy horse sprang down, whose Arab rider 
spurred him close beside her, and all ina flash, 
had placed his hands on her waist, swang her in- 
to the saddle, with a softtoned Arabic ex- 
clamation, and was dashing through the desert 
again while holding her in aclose grasp. At 
last, in answer to all her angry and vehement 
expostulations and entreaties, as she wrung her 
hands believing he could not understand her: 

“ Patience, lady, I implore,” said he, in excel- 
lent Italian. “‘ Cries are as unavailing as threats. 
Can you see me in the starlight? Confess that 
Iam young and comely, that I am strong and 
brave. _For what did I sail up the Nile with the 
white lily of Genoa? for what track her course 
three days—but to win her? Be silent ! Sheikh 
‘Hassan has a right to the fairest bride that lives !” 
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“You do not wish,” said Leonora, thinking 
the gentlest course the best, ‘‘to make another 
man’s wife, yours? Besides it is not lawful.” 

“Law!” he quoted. ‘“ What is law to me 
who am freer than air? And thou art no one’s 
wife ?”” 

“You are mistaken. I was married almost 
three weeks since at Palermo.” 

“ Who is your husband ?” 

“Vasco de Gama.” 

“ Are you jesting ?”” 

“ Tam speaking the truth.” 

The Arab was silent. Still they rushed across 
the desert. At last, “ It will make no differenco,”’ 
he said, lightly, ‘‘ you are mine now.” 

“ You do not dare,” began Leonora. 

« Ah, if you put it on my daring, lady—I dare 
anything.” 

«My husband will reward you for me nobly.’?- 

“Am I like other Arab chiefs, to be bought 
and sold? Thy husband is bound for Goa now. 
by this time, I think 9” 

“ How do you know” 

“Do you suppose I do not mark the course of 
my greatest enemy ?” 

“Enemy ?” said she, looking up wonderingly. 

“ Ay, enemy! Truly I count him so, who, 
displacing our camels with his white-winged 
ships, turns the burdens that once they bore, into 
other routes, and robs onr people of ¢heir herit- 
age and occupation! And if not that indeed, is 
he not mine enemy who possesses what I covet ? 
You, lady ?” 

“If you wish for my love, you woo in an odd 
way.” 

“The deserts are full of Arab women pining 
for love of me; it were singular could I not gain 
the love of one simple girl from Genoa.” 

“You cannot,” answered Leonora, with a calm 
smile of confident hope, 

An hoor passed and 20 more words were .spo- 
ken on either side during that time, till at last - 
the silence was broken by Sheikh Hassan. 

“* Listen, lady. Goa is thousands of weary, 
desert miles away from us; thousands of weary, 
saltsea miles away from de Gama. We shall 
be there first by many days. Yet I will take 
thee there and await him. If he takes the city, - 
I battling on the walls, thou art his; if he fails, 
mine! Such as thou art, are worth fighting for! 
And till then be no man’s wife. I give thee free- 
dom, which thou didet not have when I foand 
thee!” And true to his plighted word the Arab 
placed her ia a family of women and continued 
with them their ceaseless wanderings, slowly aad 
slowlier approaching the south pole, tih six 
months were over; then crossing the Himmaleh, 
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SOLILOQUY OF MAJOR ANDRE, 


BY MILDRED MONTROSE. 





And must I die in edrly youth? 
‘While life looks bright and fair to me? 
‘To perish far from childhood’s seenes, 
Alone upon a gallows-tree? 
And was it then for this I left 
‘The comforts of my happy home, 
And parted from those friends beloved, 
For whose dear sakes I wished to roam? 


My mother, in thy calm dark eye 
How many bitter tears would swell, 
Coulast thou but know the fate to-night, 
Of one whom thou hast loved so well; 
To me thou breath’dst in childhood's days, 
Of hopes that death could not destroy ; 
‘Thoee teachings, mother, now shall be 
‘The eomforte of your dying boy. 


My pister, in this trying hour 

My memory swift will fly to thee; 
Perchaace within thy rastic bower 

Thy prayers arise to Heaven for me; 
Bat ere to-morrow’s autamn sun 

Shall gild the sparkling western wave, 

"Hila fading Nght shall fall upon 
Thy brother's lone, dishonored grave. 


But there is one, my heart will shrink 
From bidding thee, beloved, farewell; 

Too well I know what bitter pangs 
Within that gentle heart will dwell. 

The briliiant dream of fame and love, 
For me, alas, must now be o'er; 

My life’s short path would brighter be, 
Conld I but clasp that form once more. 


It may not be—I now must bid 
To friends, to hope, to love adiey; 
For death comes on with sweeping wing, 
And shuts the future from my view. 
Ambition’s hopes must now be crushed, 
Within my heart they cannot dwell; 
My thoughts are of long-cherished friends— 
Once more a long and last farewell. 
ne 


THE HAUNTED BRIG. 








BY R. LINTON WEATHERBR. 

Ir was an autumn evening. The dead leaves 
were falling about the garden, and all was still 
save the noise of the flood lapping the sea-weed 
on the shore. Two persons were walking be- 
neath the old trees in the garden, one was a 
young man in whom was exhibited somewhat of 
the mien of a sailor, though scarce twenty sum- 
mers had broadened his shoulders, and though a 
foreign sun had browned his cheek, yet he was 
“fall of lusty life.” Upon his arm leaned a 
lovely, laughing creature, just bursting into glo- 
tious womanhood; her eye sparkled with the 
fires of wit and mischief; she seemed one who 
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could laugh at every disappointment, and by 
whom to be beloved was bliss. Silver-toned 
words were dropping from her rosy lips. She 
gaily reproved him of the broad shoulders at her 
side. 

“Do you sail so soon then? How naughty, 
Rupert. I shall be getting jealous of Mistress 
Ocean. You have scarcely arrived, and now 
you are anxious to go. Mayhap some pretty 
one of the luxuriant South calls you from your 
cold maiden of the North. Ha! methinks that 
brown cheek waxes a little brighter at the secu- 
sation. O, you naughty, naughty boy! Remain 
a few days longer and attend our picnic. Isball 
be alone without my manly Rupert. Come, say 
you will.” 

“ Were it possible, Clara, I would, but I must 
sail. I should have been away three days ago, 
but for those superstitious fellows who have got 
an idea that the vessel is haunted. And now 
they will not sail without I stay to-night in the 
forecastle and unravel the mystery for them. If 
I succeed in shaming them, we are to sail to- 
morrow. The whole village is astir with their 
foolish stories.” 

“You don’t believe in ghosts, then ?” 

“Nor does Clara, I presume.” 

“TI believe in ghosts, the evil spirits which 
haunt the vessel of Rupert Lyons and in—” 

“Good night, Clara.” And Rupert walked 
towards the wharf. 

The scene was on the banks of one of those 
quiet little harbors, where merchants sometimes 
grow silently rich, away from the noise and 
smoke of the crowded city. It was in Prince 
Edward’s Island, a good many years ago, when 
commerce was an infant there. I was a young 
man then, and had charge of a small brig sailing 
to the South. We had just completed taking in 
acargo for New Orleans, and intended trading 
among the West India Islands until spring should 
unlock the harbors of my fatherland, which win: 
ter always fastened with strong bars of ice. My 
employer was the principal merchant of the 
place, and lived near the wharf. We were dis 
tantly related by marriage, but a near tie of 
friendship bound us closer than blood. Perbaps 
that tie was Clara Sea, perhaps it was; st any 
tate I had always lived with him previous to g>- 
ing to sea, ang now, when in port, spent all my 
leisure hours at their pleasant home; there was 
Rapert’s room still, and Rupert’s slippers, and 
his writing-desk, and his rifle, and his dog. 

I was passionately fond of the sea, and being 
scarce out of my teens, the acme of my ambition 
was to make shorter stays and quicker voyages 
than apy other vessel; and now thatI had s 
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ehare in the business, private interest supplied to 
ambition what it might be losing of youthful en- 
thasiasm. Upon the whole I am afraid I was 
but a sorry lover, and my coldness and neglect 
were sufficient incentives to awaken the witty sar. 
casms of the pretty Clara, which were always 
joined by the jovial laugh of old Mr. Sea. 

According to the statements of the crew, the 
brig had been haunted for several nights previous 
to the completing of her load, by nocturnal visits ; 
and these still continued to be kept up. One 
had seen a small, whitish figare jump from the 
wharf, hop quickly across the deck and leap into 
the water; another had seen two figures passing 
quickly around the shed gn the wharf and all 
had heard loud reports at midnight, as of the ex- 
plosion of a gun upon the deck. The combina- 
tion of these strange events had so terrified the 
superstitious sailors, that many of them refused 
to sail until I should convince them by other 
means than words that they were laboring under 
adelusion. And now, when three days were 
gone, and their lively imaginations were enlarg- 
ing everything tenfold, I determined to watch one 
night and weigh anchor on the morrow ; and for 
that purpose, on the evening alluded to, after 
taking a hasty leave of Clara, I proceeded in the 
direction of the vessel. The long wharf was de- 
serted by all the craft, and not a spar arose above 
the wharf save those of our little brig which lay 
moored at the fartherend. Two small schooners 
had just moved into the channel, and were await- 
ing amore favorable wind. The night was grow- 
ing rather dark, but disturbed only by soft 
zephyrs which sighed softly inthe rigging. Hay- 
ing arrived at the outer block, and before going 
on board I made a review of the place. Near 
the bow of the vessel and opening in the other 
direction, was a shed or storehouse, erected on 
the wharf, for convenience in loading and unload- 
ing. Entering and casting a searching glance 
svoand the interior, [satisfied myself that no one 
was there concealed. Barrels and boxes were 
pited against its walis. In this corner was heap- 
ed a lot of large turnips, in that were arranged 
eare, and spare yards, and oyster-tongs, and in 
the centre wero several heavy anchors and two or 
three superannuated, heavy guns. Leaving this 
and stepping on board I found the men ina 
feverish state of excitement. 

T endeavored to shame them out of their fears: 
by laughing at what I termed their folly, upon 
which they promised that if I watched in the fore- 
castle, where they deemed the most danger was 
to be encountered, and if I could explain the 
mysterious visitation to their satisfaction, they 
would sail the next day. Taking with me two 








of the most timid, and sending the rest to the — 
cabin, I went below, and stretching myself on a 
sea-chest, was sinking into a deep slumber, when 
4 noise, as of something falling on deck, brought 
me to my feet, and immediately a rolling sound 
was heard followed by a sudden plash as of some- 
thing falling overboard ; this was repeated thrice 
at intervals of about a minute, each time, how- 
ever, increasing in loudness, when al] was hushed. 
Taking advantage of the pause, I directed my 
two men upon no account to make a disturbance, 
unless I called, and went on deck. 

After searching everywhere, and putting my 
ear down to listen, until completely tired out, I 
wrapped myself up in a foresail and awaited in 
curious anxiety. Remaining half an hour with- 
out any signs of a repetition, I again went below 
and prepared to sleep. I had barely time to get 
comfortably stretched, when, as had just began 
to doze, a noise, louder, heavier and more terri- 
ble than any preceding one, brought my timid 
companions trembling to my side; but, unlike 
the former, it did not extend beyond the deck, 
no rambling over head, no splash of water was 
heard, it ended as if something had been crushed 
to atoms where it fell; then followed the same 
gentle, lulling sound of the water upon the ves- 
sel’s prow, the same gentle breeze was heard 
moaning in the rigging, and the dread silence of 
the forecastle was broken only by the loud heart- 
beats of my superstitious attendants. 

I crawled noiselessly from below, and hearing 
a slight rustling in the direction of the shed, I 
passed over the bow and moved softly round to 
listen. On arriving at the opening in front I 
looked cautiously in, and what was my surprise 
to see a figure approach from the farther corner, 
with something held in what appeared to be an 
outstretched arm. It moved slowly and guarded- 
ly towards the spot where I stood concealed by: 
alarge box. Quick as lightning tle truth flash- 
ed across my mind. I closely scrutinized the ob- 
ject. It was held by a small, gloved hand, which 
was now near my face, and lo, it was a huge tur- 
nip! The figure placed itself in an attitude as 
if to throw it with more than ordinary strength, 
when I stepped forward and there fell into my. 
arms the form of Clara Sea. Another slight re- 
port might have been heard, and the ghost would 
trouble us no more. I waited till the day of the 
picnic, and the one following—and another, and 
another—nntil the old man began to go oftener 
than asnal.on the wharf, and then sailed out of 
port, perhaps not so enthusiastic a sailor, but a 
more devoted lover. Clara’s artifice, if it did not 
frighten us into giving up the voyage, hastened 
a marriage ceremony ! 
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IMPROMPTU. 
CONSOLATION TO A SUNBURNT BRAUTY. 


BY PRANK FREELOVS. 


‘Who votes the salute of Apollos blemish? 
‘The god of the lyre stoops admiringly down, 

From the wine of thy cheek bis own bloom to.repleniah— 
Repay ye the kiss of a god with a frown? 


‘Who votes the salute of Apollo « blemish— 
Preearfously seised ‘neath « straw-plaited shade? 
Of all things in Cupidom slightly coquettish, 
Is straw-plaited gipele on sparkling-eyed maid! 


Who votes the salute of Apollo s blemish? 

‘What though in his warmth he thy crimson embrowa? 
The sun-god the font of thy life ahall replenish : 

‘Then, beauty, meet thou not his kiss with « frown. 





THE DUELLO, 
A TALE OF LOVE AND CHIVALRY. 





BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





Iz was a lovely, warm and yellow afternoon 
of the pleasant Indian summer season, that the 
subject of the present memoir, with love in his 
heart, and his best coat on his back, stood be- 
fore the mirror in his room at the hotel, giving 
the finishing touches to his toilet, preparatory to 
% call upon that ever-so-much -too-pretty-to-be- 
described young lady, Miss Mary Jones. And 
as he stood gazing complacently at the fascinat- 
ing image reflected in the glass, givieg divers 
and sundry twitches to his dickey, and pokes of 
the fingers to his carefully arranged locks, while 
he practised a killing smile, and: pictured to 
himself with a decidedly pleasant sensation how 
pretty little Mury’s heart must bound and flutter 
when approached by such a noble specimen of 
humanity, he was startled by a loud rap at the 
door. 

“Come in,” he ejaculated, rather sharply; for 

hd wes hone too well pleased at being interrapt- 
ed in his pleasant occupations ; “come in.” 
- The immediate and very natural effect of this 
peremptory summons was the opening of the 
déor and the entranee of a tall, stout-built gen- 
tleman in ridimg boots and spurs, and with a 
profusion of bushy, yellow whiskers—or rather 
tane—which imparted to his glowing coante- 
mance that safe and winning expression which 
characterizes a firet class Nubian lion of the 
male sex. This pleasant apparition having de- 
liberately closed the doors behind him, advanced 
imto the room, and placing his hat and gloves 
upon the table, drew himself up to his fall 
height, with the interrogatory : 

“ Mr, Jinx, I believe?” 
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“T have the honor to bear that name, sir,” I 
replied, motioning him to be seated. 

“T thank you—no, sir,” he returned, with s 

cent wave of the hand and a military 
“ahem!” of the most sppalling dimensions, at 
the same time drawing a letter from his pocket 
and extending it towards me. “I have the boa- 
or to be the bearer of & communication from my 
honorable friend, Bellerophon Smithers, Esq.” 

“Bellerophon Smithers!” I exclaimed, witha 
start, and the least littl bit of a tremor in my 
voice ; ‘Bellerophon Smithers !” 

“Bellerophon Smithers.” 

“O—eh—yee—exactly ; that is to say—pre- 
cisely,” I muttered, taking the letter and tarning 
my back upon him, that he might not observe 
my confusion. 

Removing the envelope from the missive, I 
enjoyed the ecstatic pleasure of reading the fol- 
lowing delightful production : 

“Me. A. Jiex,—Sre :—Immediately upoa 
receiving this mees: from the hands of my 
friend, Captain Fitz jleaxe, you will infora 
him when, within the period of twenty-four 
hours, and at what place, within a circuit of five 
miles, you will meet me for the purpose of giv- 
ing me that satisfaction every gentleman has 8 


Tight to demand. 
“Sir, let there be no cowardly apology or era 
mn case your 


sion—I shall admit of neither. 
answer is not immediate and to the purpose, I 
sball give myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you with a cowhide ; administering which, 
you will be fitted with that garment which gen- 
tlemen of this vicinity consider the proper dress 
of a coward, to wit—tar and feathers; a dress, 
by the way, which, in my opinion, will not be 
together new to you. 
“Bge.ceRoPpnow SMITHERS. 


“P. 8.—I have further to inform you that 
there will be no occasion for you to call in the 
interim upon Miss Mary Jones, to whom both 
your attentions and youre are as disgusting 53 
you are contemptible in the eyes of crergtody 


“So,” I exclaimed, turning towards Capuin 
Fits Bateleaxe, with all the ferocity of manner I 
could assame at short notice ; “‘ so Mr. Smithers 
expects me to fight him, does he ?” 

“T incline to the opinion that my friend iz- 
tends to compel you to fight him,” returned the 
captain, pompoasly. : 

“ Compel me to fight him’ I roared, in « 
voice of such tremendous power that the word 
“compel” ought of right to be here printed i» 
that species of type which is used in annosndsg 
the name of a theatrical star on a placed. 
“ Compe me, cirrrrmr! Id have you to know 
that it is J who will compel him. Yes, sir, Td 
have you to know that I’m absolutely chirsting 
for that snub-nosed puppy’s blood! Bas I beg 
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“But, I say, captain—Captain Fitz Battle- 
axe!” I exclaimed, rushing after him, and sing- 
ing out down the stairway: “please represent to 
your friend that it will be unnecessary for him 
to order breakfast, or anything of that sort, to 
come off after our meeting, as it will only be 8 
useless expenso and give his administrators the 
trouble of setting the bill. By the way, captain, 
you must breakfast with me when it’s over. 
And now I think of it, captain, a surgeon will 
also be unnecessary, as I don’t like half way 
work, and never miss the heart. Good morning 
to you.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Jinx.” 

And his heavy boots tramped down the stairs 
and out of the house; whereupon I returned to 
my room, bolted the door, and throwing myself 
into a chair, reviewed the events of the preceding 
two or three weeks, while the perspiration bathed 
my forehead and ran down upon my cheeks, and 
off from the end of my nose. 

“Good heavens!” I mentally exclaimed, after 
a few minutes of unenviable self-communion. 
“If I haven't got myself into a fix then I can 
only say I must be wholly and altogether unac- 
quainted with the proper definition of the word 
‘fix.’ Here am I, a quiet, inoffensive gentle- 
man, who, in company with a friend, has come 
down here to this out-of-the-way place to rusti- 
cate for a few weeks. Almost the first day of 
my arrival, I am introduced to Miss Mary 
Jones, a young lady, as pretty as a pink, as 
proud as a peacock, and rather coquettish—to 
say nothing about her fortune of thirty thousagd 
dollars. I forthwith began to play the agreeable 
to the young lady, and with such success as to 
render furious this great yellow-headed monster 
of a Smithers, who has also been playing the 
agreeable for some time. Smithers tries to drive 
me from the field, and fails; I try to drive 
Smithers from the field, and also fail. The 
young lady whom we both adore—to say nothing 
of héPlittle fortune of thirty thousand dollars— 
will decide in favor of neither, but keeps both in 
tow like two sculpins on a double-hooked line. 
At length Smithers becomes enraged at some 
decided preference shown to myself, and that he 
™may remove such an insurmountable obstacle 
from his path, sends this great hulking ogre of a 
fellow, Captain Fitz Battleaxe, with a face like 
8 lion, and a figure like the king of the Visi- 
goths, with a challenge! I put on the courage- 
ous and terrific, trying to bluff the great hulking 
fellow off; great hulking fellow wont be bluffed 
off, but, on the contrary, rather seems to admire 
my spirit! Not knowing what else to do, I keep 
up the false pretence until it is all arranged for 
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us to meet in mortal combat to-morrow morning 
at sunrise, at the Blasted Cypress in Dead Man’s 
Hollow. I’m blasted if I know where the place 
is, or ever want to!” 

Here I was compelled to pause in my soliloquy 
to give a shudder; the name of “Dead Man’s 
Hollow” was so suggestive that a succession of 
cold shivers kept chasing each other down my 
back and into my boots for several minutes. 
Recovering, I proceeded with the summing up : 

“Now, then, the question arises, what the 
deuce amI todo? Yea, verily, that is a ques- 
tion—what am I to dot This monster of a 
Smithers is a regular fire-eater, a dead shot, 
who has the reputation of being able to ‘ring the 
bell’ nino times out of ten; gad, he’ll ring my 
bell for me if he ever gets a pop at my figure,— 
while on my part, I never fired a pistol above 
half a dozen times in my life, and if my mem- 
ory serves, I didn’t hit anything cither one of 
those half dozen times. At this moment I am 
persuaded that I should not be able to hit the 
gable end of a barn at four paces, much less the 
figure of a bloodthirsty wretch, who at the same 
moment would be pointing the muzzle of a pis- 
tol right down my throat. But this is nothing 
to the case; I am merely reviewing the difficul- 
ties without suggesting a remedy. I can’t fight 
him—that’s clear ; it would be nothing more nor 
less than suicide to think of such a thing. Not 
that I am afraid—far from it! I flatter myself I 
have an abundance of the description of courage 
that is needed for a man to face the enemies of 
his country in the field of battle, where he has 
thousands to keep him company, and the rat tat, 
tatthing drum, and the squeal, squeal, squealing 
fife, to lead him 

“6To his gory bed or to victory!” 
But it is a very different sort of thing to go out 
at daybreak, on foot and alone, in cool blood 
and on an empty stomach, to be shot down like 
a woodchuck in a corner. The question now 
comes up again—what am I to do? Now, 
Jinx,’’ I exclaimed, aloud, getting up and pac- 
ing my chamber floor; “now, Jinx, my good 
fellow, what do you propose to do to get out of 
this: scrape? You might run, certainly, bat 
then you wonld leave a most dismal reputation 
behind, and worse than all, pretty Mary Jones 
would forever after hold you in the most unut- 
terable contempt, whereby your heart would be 
most fearfully lacerated—not to mention her lit- 
tle fortune of thirty thousand dollars; no, you 
can’t run, that’s sare. But hold! s glorious 
idea presents itself. You will write ar anony- 
mous letter to the authorities, informing them of 
the contemplated duel, and the place and time 
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“Is there anything else, Tompkins ?” I asked, 
as he stood twiddling the latch ina hesitating, 
uncertain sort of way. 

“No; only—you wouldn’t like to have me sit 
up with you to-night nor nothing, would you?” 

“No, no; of course not. I want to get a 
good night’s rest, so as to be on hand in the 

orning. So now to please me go right straight 
along to-bed, or you'll look so sleepy that I 
shall be ashamed to take you along with me to- 
morrow. Now do go, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Well, then, good night, if you insist upon 
it,” he said, pressing my hand, while the tears 
gathered in the honest fellow’s eyes. 

“Good night,” I replied, returning the pres- 
sure, and fairly pushing him into the passage 
and closing the door upon him. 

I listened to his retreating footsteps along the 
entry, and waited to hear the squeaking of his 
Ticketty bed, as he turned in; but the regular 
tramp, tramp, tramp, as he paced back and 
forth across his chamber floor, soon convinced 
me that he had no intention of sleeping, what- 
ever I might be disposed todo. This was ex- 
cessively provoking, and I was just upon the 
point of going to him and compelling him by 
force of arms to go to sleep, when I heard him 
again coming towards my room. This time 
there was an evident purpose in his coming, for 
he deliberately closed the door behind him, and 
advancing into the room, set his candle down 
upon the table and himself on a chair, where he 
remained looking steadfastly and mournfally at 
me. 

“Well, what the deuce do you want now, 
Tompkins ?” I snarled. 

“Why, the fact is, Jinx,” he replied, twirling 
his thumbs. and crossing and uncrossing his 
legs uneasily; “ the fact is, I have been thinking 
about this business of yours and have hit upon a 
plan to fix it all right. This brute of a Smith- 
ers, you know, is what they call a dead shot, 
while you are a little out of practice—that is, 
you haven’t been doing anything of the kind 
lately. Now the plan I thought of was this: 
You know I am a first rate shot—you know that, 
don’t you? A splendid shot! Never miss my 
mark with a pistol!” (Tompkins might well 
say that, for to my certain knowledge he never 
fired a pistol in his life, and didn’t know a per- 
cussion cap from a side of sole leather). “ Well, 
what I was thinking was, that you might be 
taken unexpectedly sick; a sudden attack of— 
of—say a sudden attack of the dropsy, or the 
whooping cough, or something dreadful ; and 
not liking to disappoint Smithers, you would let 
your second take up your quarrel. Wouldn’t it 
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be a great joke, when Smithers found that in- 
stead of meeting a person out of practice, like 
yourself, he had got to fight a dead shot and a 
regular fire-eater like me ?” 

“Pooh, pooh, Tompkins, don’t be a fool.” 

“T aint a fool, Jinx; I give you my word I 
aint; but you know it’s very different with me 
from what it is with you. You have got friends, 
lots of friends, who would be inconsolable if you 
were to be—that is to say—if you were to be— 
sort of—of killed ; while ‘taint so with me. If 
there was any accident happen to me, why, there 
would be nobody to fret about it, don’t you see; 
there isn’t anybody cares much of anything for 
me Taint anybody without you ; I’m only the 
tail to your kite; if you come down, I’m sure 
to be floored; while you might part with me 
and still be as good as new, don’t you sec? 
And then wouldn’t it be fan to see how sur- 
prised our friend Smithers would be to find he’d 
Got me to fight with ; he, he, he!” And poor 
Tompkins made a dismal effort to appear jolly. 

“Now, Tompkins, don’t talk nonsense,” I re- 
plied, coughing violently ; for I had swallowed 
a piece of cigar, or something, that sort of choked 
me. “Your feelings do honor to your heart, I 
Suppose, but we fighting men don’t understand 
that sort of thing! We, warriors, delight in 
blood! I may say, we absolutely revel in slangh- 
ter! No, no—I wouldn’t fail of meeting him on 
any consideration.” 

“No, Jinx, you mustn’t think of doing such a 
thing!” he replied, with more firmness than I 
had supposed him capable of. 

“Why, Tompkins, what s fool you are!” I 
returned, with a burst of confidence; for I saw 
there was no getting rid of him unless J let him 
into the secret. “To tell you the truth, my boy, 
T have no notion of shooting Smithers, or letting 
him shoot me. We shall meet on the ground, 
to be sure, but I’ve got a little plan of my own 
that will prevent any evil consequences. There, 
does that satisfy you? Now go to-bed, do, or 
you will prevent me from putting my plan in 
execution.” . 

“ By jingo, old fellow! I am a fool, as you 
say,” he exclaimed, with animation. “I ought 
to have known you would fix things. By Jove! 
T’m the happiest fellow south of Mason & Dix- 
on’s line. Yes, I will go to-bed. Good night.” 
And he scampered along the passage, whistling 
like a fifer. 

Having disposed of him, I managed with 
some little difficulty to get out of the house un- 
observed, and took my way towards the resi- 
dence of the justice whom I intended to favor 
with my warning epistle. It was yet quite early 
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conducted in triumph back to the village with a 
little million of boys at: our tail, and placed in 
durance vile at the hotel—Tompkins and myself 
in one room, guarded by three constables, and 
Smithers and his second in another, similarly 
guarded—where we awaited the opening of the 
court, which was to be held for our especial ben- 
efit, for the purpose of imposing a fine in conse- 
quence of our gross violation of the laws of the 
State, and the peace and dignity thereof; and 
also to place us ander good and sufficient bonds 
to keep,the peace toward mankind generally and 
each other particularly, for the space of a given 
number of months. 

Numerous versions of the story of the attempt- 
ed duel and its unfortunate interruption were 
rapidly noised abroad through all the region 
round about, very naturally producing the most 
intense excitement, so much so, indeed, that by 
nine o’clock, A. M., the large hall over “the 
store,” where the town justice was usually dis- 
pensed, was literally packed with a curious and 
eager multitude, a “handsome” proportion of 
which were ladies, among whom I had the satis- 
faction of observing Miss Mary Jones, the pretty 
cause of all this hubbub and commotion. She 
was looking unusually charming, even for her, 
with her wavy, silken, yellow hair, her dimpled 
chin and violet-eolored eyes—not to mention her 
little fortune of thirty thousand dollars. I caught 
her eye as we were marshalled into the hall. 
She knew well enough what had been the occa- 
sion of our going out “for to fight,” the minx, 
and she smiled so sweetly and approvingly upon 
me that for the moment I felt really sorry I had 
net allowed my opponent to pitch a small hunk 
of lead in among my vitals for her sake. But 
my rapture was somewhat qualified upon per- 
ceiving that she bestowed an equally fascinating 
glance upon my rival—these gals, confound ’em, 
can’t be satisfied with taking a man’s heart right 
out of his thorax, but unless they can render 
him of all flesh the most miserable with jeal- 
ousy, they do not seem to consider their con- 
quest half completed. 

The entire assembly were evidently very much 
disposed in our favor ; for after all, people do 
like spunk, however peaceable and law-abiding 
they may be themselves. The gentlemen crowd- 
ed about us, and shook hands alternately with 
Smithers and myself, while the ladies showed 
their dear little white teeth at us whenever we 
looked towards them. 

Presently three justices marched in and took 
their seats at the upper end of the hall, looking 
very grave and learned, and consequently very 
stupid. Several legal gentlemen were already 





in attendance, one of whom was the prosecuting 
attorney, or whatever else he may be called. I 
may be giving him the wrong title, for I’m no 
lawyer myself, and do not pretend to much 
knowledge of law—that is to say, in criminal 
matters,—but if you take me on the way of 
transacting business in a debtor’s court, 1 am 
thar. Well, as I was saying, the prosecuting 
attorney opened the case by commenting some 
what at length upon the heinousness of the 
crime we had meditated, stating that he had 
been warned of the affair the day before, and 
wound up by asking permission to introduce a 
few witnesses. 

At this stage of the proceedings, a very young 
legal gentleman got upon his legs, and in a gran- 
diloquent period announced his intention of de- 
fending us; a proceeding on his part which 
brought Captain Fitz Battleaxe to his feet, with 
the mild remark : 

“Look here, young man, just sit down or I'll 
knock you down; our case is ridiculous enough 
now without you making it more so.” 

“Why, I intended to defend you!” exclaimed 
the amazed disciple of—of the old scratch. 

“Yes, I know it,” replied Fitz Battleaxe, 
sharply ; “take the other side of the casgand 
you may spout till doomsday if it pleases you.” 

The demolished counsel vanished, and the 
case proceeded. 

«James Squealpig, take the stand,” said the 
prosecuting attorney. 

A little, short, chunky, foxy-looking fellow 
took the stand and was sworn. 

“Now, Mr. Squealpig,” said the counsel, 
“you came to me yesterday with the informa 
tion that this meeting was to take place. I 
want you to state to the court how you discor- 
ered the fact.’’ 

“T didn’t discover it at all ; I was told.” 

“Very well; who told you?” 

“The man that sent me to you.” 

“Well, who was that man ¢” 

“ He gave me a dollar not to tell, and I prom- 
ised I wouldn’t.” 

“Mr Squealpig,” said the counsel, severely, 
“remember you are under oath. If you do not 
answer more directly I shall move that you be 
fined for contempt. Who was that man, sir?” 

“ Well, then, if I must tell,” replied the wit 
ness, doggedly, “it was—Mr. Smithers !” 

“Mr. Smithers!” simultaneously exclaimed 
almost every individual in the court room, “ Mr. 
Smithers !” 

“Mr. Smithers!” reiterated the witness. 

The excitement produced by this unexpected 
announcement was most intense. Fitz Battle- 





car. Those two noses belonged to Tompkins 
and myself respectively. 

Smithers left town by a private conveyance at 
about the same time. In regard to pretty Mary 
Jones, whose history I learned some time after- 
wards, it appears that Captain Fitz Battleaxe, 
immediately upon our departure, commenced 
paying his court to her in a very decided man- 
ner; in point of fact, laying regular and scien- 
tific siege to her; killing, wounding and maim- 
ing all who dared make any pretensions to her 
hand, until she was fairly compelled, by force of 
arms, as it were, to drop her maiden Jones and 
become Mrs. Captain Plantagenet Fitz Battle- 
axe, and the valiant captain is at this moment 
cheered by the smiles of a lovely and loving 
wife—not to mention her little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

My apology for not winding up with a moral, 
after the approved fashion, is that the story itself 
teaches absolutely nothing, without, indeed, its 
perusal may induce the young gentlemen of this 
country, upon receiving a challenge, either to 
say yes and fight without any nonsense, or to say 
no and plead principle ; in either of which cases 
they will gain a reputation with some portion of 
the community. The story is not written in 
vain, however, for the young ladies will be 
pleased that protty Mary Jones—not to men- 
tion her little fortune of thirty thousand dollars 
escaped the cowardly Smithers and fell into 
the hands of a brave man; the old ladies will be 
pleased that there was no blood shed ; I, myself, 
am ploased because I get an excellent price for 
this article; and now that we are all pleased 
and smiling, I will cry ‘“‘ whoa” at once, and 
hold my horses where I am, before anything 
happens to vex any of us. 





A VORACIOUS PIKE. 

We find it recorded in an English publication 
that, some time ago, two young gentlemen of 
Dumfries, while fishing at Dalswmston Loch, 
having expended their stock of worms, etc , had 
recourse to the expedient of picking out the eyes 
of the dead perch they had taken, and attaching 
them to their hooks—a bait which this fish is 
known to take as readily as any other. One of 
the caught in this manner 5! led 50 
mach when taken out of the water that the hook 
had no sooner been loosened from its mouth than 
it came in contact with one of its own eyes, and 
actually tore it out. In the struggle, the fish 
slipped through the holder's fingers, and again 
«scaped to its native element. The disappointed 
fisher, still retaining the eye of the aquatic fugi- 
tive, adjusted it om the hook, and again com- 
mitted his line to the waters. After a very short 
interval, on pulling up the line, he was astonished 
to find the identical perch that had eluded his 
grasp a few minates before, and which literally 
perished in swallowing its own eye.—/ish Stories. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE PEACE IN A FAMILY. 

Remember that our will is likely to be crossed 
every cod prepare for it. 

Everybody in the house has an evil nature as 
well as ourselves, and therefore we are not to ex- 
Pc ects tmp 0d Gaption 

‘o learn ifferent tem ispositis 
of each individual. ag 

To look on each member of the family as 
one for whom we should have a care. 

When any good happens to any one, to rejoies 
at it. 

When inclined to give an angry answer, to 
“overcome evil with food.” Z 

If from sickness, pain or infirmity, we feel ir 
Titable, to keep a strict watch over ourselves. 

To observe when others are so suffering, and 
drop a word of kindness and sympathy suited to 


em. 

To watch the little opportunities of pleasing, 
and to put little annoyances ont of the way. 

To take a cheerful view of everything, even 
of the weather, and encow hope. 

To speak kindly to the servants—to praise 
them for little things when you can. 

In all little pleasures which may occur, to put 
yourself last. 

To try for “the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath.” 

en we have been pained by an unkind 

word or deed, to ask ourselves: ‘‘ Have I not 
often done the same and been forgiven ?” 

In conversation, not to exalt yourself, but to 
bring others forward. 

To be gentle with the voung ones, and 
treat chem with respect. 

Never to judge one another harshly, but to 
attribute a good motive when we can.—Life 
Illustrated. 





A SIGHT OF A GREAT MAN, 


Goethe, like many other celebrated men, was 
somewhat annoyed by the visits of strangers. A 
student once called at his house, and requested 
to see him. , Goethe, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, consented to be seen; and after the stademt 
had waited some time in the ante-chamber, he 
appeared, and without speaking, took a chair, 
and seated himself in the middle of the room. 
The student, far from being embarrassed with 
this unexpected ing. took a lighted wax 
candle in his hand, and walking round the poet, 
deliberately viewed him on sides ; and, set- 
ting down the candle, he drew out his purse, and 
taking from it a small piece of silver, put it on 
the table, and went away without speaking a 
word.—Lewes. . 





EFFECTS OF EARLY EDUCATION. 


Lady Raffles in her memoirs of her husband, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, mentions the singular fact 
that “two young tigers and a bear were for some 
time in the children’s apartments, under the 
charge of their attendant, withont being confined 
in cages; and it was rather curious to see the 
children, the bears, the ,& blue mountain 


bird, and a favorite cat, all playing together 
parrot’s bill being the only objet awe to all 
the party.”—New York Mirror. 
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The pound-keeper laughed, and took advan- 
tage of the laugh to hesitate. The answer was 
fairly corkscrewed out of him : 

“ Wal, I s’pose Mr. Batts drove ‘em.” 

And he laughed again. 

Tubbs could hardly keep in his boots, he was 
#0 moved with indignation. 

“ Batts drive my cattle to pound!” said he, 
lowering his brows and setting his teeth. “I'll 
teach him a lesson yet! Mebbe some of his 
own critters ‘ll get out one of these days. Then 
‘we'll see how the account stands!” 

He paid the usual pound tax with a great deal 
more of such grumbling as this, and drove off 
his three head of cattle. The old keeper couldn’t 
help laughing, as he went away, and wondered 
in trath what would come of it. 

“Iv’s a thing I never knew Butts to do the 
like of before,” muttered he, trudging along 
homewards. ‘ What in the name of Satan has 
got into him lately? He hardly spoke to 
me, the last time he met me. Don’t appear as 
he used to. But I'll fetch him yet..I never'll 
stand this, not the longest day I live! never!” 

Only ten days or two weeks after that, Mr. 
Tubbs came into the house in a great glee. 

“See here, wife,” said he, chuckling to him- 
self, “I’ve got old Butts’s cattle shet up in my 
yard, and jest as quick as I can eat my dinner, 
V’m goin’ to drive ’em off to pound. I can’t 
very well spare the time, but I’m going to do it, 
for all that. He took my critters to pound, and 
to pound shall his go! There’s no two ways 
about that. What's good for me, is good enough 
for him! See if there aint asquirmin’ this time!” 

And before night, a couple of Mr. Butts’s 
most staid and matronly old cows were raminat- 
ing by themselves on the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, within the ancient enclosure 
called the “ pound.” Just so long as they re- 
mained, the keeper would be at liberty to make 
use of the fruits of their udders. There they 
stood and looked at each other, and chewed 
thoir cuds, as innocent as children of the inten- 
tions of the one who caused their imprisonment. 

When night came on, two of Mr. Butts’s baat. 
cows were not to be found. They didn’t come 
home from the pasture. He hunted and hunted 
everywhere—but no cows. He looked over the 
walls, in the woods, in the swamp, behind the 
old barn in the meadow, and in every other 
place where a cow might stow herself away—but 
nothing like two cows yet. 

At last, after he had finally given them up for 
the night, a little boy came running down the 
tread, who hurried up to him and told him where 
dis stray cattle were. 
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“And Mr. Mulkey saya,” added the boy, 
“that if you don’t come arter ’em pretty quick, 
he’ll milk ’em himself!” 

In less than fifteen minutes, Mr. Butts made 
2 formal demand upon the pound-keesper for his 
cows. And when he had got them safely out, 
he turned and demanded to know who drove 
them there in the first place. 

Mulkey laughed, just as he laughed before, 
and hesitated ; and then he told Mr. Butts that 
his neighbor Tubbs was the author of the 
mischief. 

“ Tubbs drive my cows to pound!” said heto 
himself. ‘Then, by jingo, be shall pay-back 
for it, jest as soon as I can make pay-day come 
round !” : 

And he started off home with his pair of 
cows, convinced that a game that two could play 
at, was not exactly the game for Ais money. 

From this date, all intercourse between the 
families was suspended. ‘There was a broad 
lake between them, which neither could pas 
over. At meeting on Sundays, or on any dsy 
through the week, it was all the same. Neither 
party seemed to be conscious that the other stil 
remained in existence—with a single exeaptica. 
For all this time Mr. Butts’s son Sam had been 
paying his particular attentions to Mr. Tubte’s 
daughter Susan. Up to this point, Sam and 
Susan had been making out very well, But 
close upon this outbreak followed something of 
an estrangement between themselves. 

Says Susan, one evening, to Sam: 

“T don’t exactly like the way your folks talk 
about ours—Idon’t. What is the meaniag of 
it, I want to know t” 

“TI guess they don’t'say woree things that 
what your folks say about us,” rejoined Sam, 
with the Butts blood flowing swift in his veins. 

“Umph!” retorted Susan. “ What did your 
father drive our cattle to pound for?” 

“And what did your father drive our cattle to 
pound for, too? It’s a pretty piece of business, 
I think!” 

Beginning there, the two lovers got s goo! 
start. Then they went on at a rate that aston 
ished even themselves. They twitted. Theo 
they used satire. Then they threw mud st one 
another’s names. Then they had an outand- 
out spat about it, And at last, the quarrel was 
too far in to be got out of at all. 

Sam said he was as good as anybody, and # 
were his folks. Susan declared that he'd al- 
ways thought he was a little better, but he'd ftad 
now that he was mistaken. Sam thought there 
was no use in twitting, for two could perform # 
that. But Susan was not to be frightened, be 
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“0, HUSH THAT SONG! 


BY MARTIN MERRILL. 


O, hush that song, that gentle song; 
°Tis bringing to my heart 
The memories, as we glide along, 
‘That I fain would bid depart. 
Yor an icy stillness had gathered o'er 
My weary heart and brain; 
But those words have awaked that hidden love, 
In its anguish wild again. 


O, hush that song, for the lips that breathed 
Those words to my listening ear 
Are far away, and that cherished voice 
I shell never, never hear. 
I strove to forget in the busy world, 
‘And to hide my soul's deep pain; 
But memory with resistless strength awakes— 
O, sing not that song again. 
rr 


THE CHILD-ARTIST. 





BY MRS. CAROLIND ORB. 





* Tuens was slow, timid knock at Mr. Hilton's 
back door, which after some little delay was 
opened by a girl who was busy in the kitchen 
preparing tea. She felt in no good humorat the 
interruption, and her feeling of ill-temper were 
not ameliorated, when she saw, standing on the 
doorstep, a little, poorly-clad girl, from whose 
face, suffering and want had blotted out all that 
freshness and bloom, which always gives a cer- 
tain charm to the features of childhood, even 
when they have ne pretensions to beauty, or to 
delicacy of outline. 

“T expected to find a beggar at the door, and 
aint disappointed,” ssid Minda, the girl who 
opened the door. ‘What do you want?’ she 
inquired, in a sharp, angry voice. 

A quick blush passed over the child’s face, and 
there was a deprecating look in the dark, mourn- 
ful eyes, which were raised to Minda’s. 

“T thought that, perhaps, you would give me 
one of those fine peaches for my brother,” said 
she, pointing to a tree which grew near the gar- 
den fence, and whose boughs were bending be- 
neath their burden of luxurious fruit, now glow- 
ing in the light of the evening sunbeams. 

“It is a mighty modest request for a beggar 
to make,” said Minda. “Jf you want a piece of 
bread, I'll give it to you, but who ever thought 
of giving beautiful ripe peaches to such as you?” 

“Winnie is sick, and has been begging of 
mother all day to buy him a peach, but she 
hasn’t a penny in the world, so I told her that 
perhaps eome one would give me one for him.” 

During this colloquy a child seven years old, 
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her head covered with soft, brown curls, and her 
blue eyes unconsciously filling with tears, stood 
at the door, which opened into the Bitchen, earn- 
estly listening. When she heard what the litte 
girl last said, she darted up stairs arid entered the 
room, where her father, who had returned home 
half an hour earlier than usual, was reading the 
newspaper to her mother, while waiting for tea: 
She approached her mother softly, and whisper- 
ed some request. Mrs. Hflton gave a smiling 
assent, and the child with a joyous bound had al- 
ready nearly reached the door, when her father 
looked up from his paper and said : 

“ What is it, my daughter ” 

“There is a little girl at the back door, who 
wants a peach for her sick brother, and Emily 
wishes to give her one,” said Mrs. Hilton. 

“May 1 ?”’ said Emily, addressing her father. 

“ Yes, a dozen, if you please.” 

“Then Y'll fill my little willow basket with 
them. It will hold full a dozen, I know it will. 
If I could only reach some of those large ones at 
the top of the tree, that look so ripe and mellow.” 

“T believe I must lend you a helping hand,’ 
said Mr. Hilton, laying aside his newspaper. 

“O, I can hear Minda shutting the door now. 
She has turned her away. But never mind—! 
can overtake her.” 

The next moment Emily stood at the onter 
door of the kitchen. The little gtrl, with a droop- 
ing, sorrowful look, and tear-stains on her pale 
cheeks, was just closing the gate. 

“Come back,” said Emily, ‘and yon shall 
have plenty of peaches for your sick brother, 
and for yourself, too. I have got leave to give 
you this basket heaped up fall.” 

“Have you ?” said the girl, in a quick, earnest 
voice, which was full of joyful’ surprise. 

Yes, and father is going to gather me some 
of the largest and ripest ones.” 

Mr. Hilton, at this moment, made his appear 
ance, and placing a garden-chair beneath the 
tree, to enable him to reach the higher limbs, the 
little willow basket was not only soon filled, bat 
plenty of them which had accidentally fallen, 
were lying among the grass. Emily, in the 
meantime, had’ selected some sprays of the 
bright green peach leaves, which the quickly ar 
ranged among the glowing fruit, heightening by 
contrast its rich, delicions hues, and making & 
appear more tempting. 

“ There,” said Emily, handing her the basket, 
“T want you to carry it home just as it is now, 
because the peaches look so beautifully among 
the green leaves, it will make them taste better.” 

The look of sadness was now all gone from the 
little girl’s eyes, and instead, they sparkled with 
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strength too severely. He used, when his father 
was alive, to sit hours at his side, watching the 
figures on the canvass, momentarily glowing in- 
to more vivid life beneath the pencil. It was 
thus that the love of art was silently and im- 
perceptibly implanted in his bosom.” 

It was even so. The bud was already glint- 
ing forth, destined, one day, to expand into the 
flower. As Ellg had said, ho loved everything 
which was beautiful, and the contemplation of a 
star, a flower, or even a golden sunbeam, which 
at a certain hour, peeped over a shed that stood 
opposite, and then stole in at the top of the win- 
dow, afforded him exquisite delight. 

The bird sketched with a bit of charcoal was 
produced, and Mr. and Mrs. Hilton were sur- 
prised at the skill of hand, and the delicacy of 
touch which it exhibited. 

A little brown bird which often hovered about 
the back door, had served him as a model, Mrs. 
Selby said, and it proved to be quite a faithful 
likeness of the original. 

“ You would like to be an artist then,” said 
Mr. Hilton, turning to the boy, after listening to 
these few particulars, told him by Mrs Selby. 

“Yes, sir,” was the quiet answer, but the sud- 
den flush that overspread his countenance, and the 
lighting up of his eyes, showed how deeply the 
question moved him. 

“Your wish shall be gratified,” said Mr. Hil- 
ton. “As soon as you are strong cnongh, I 
will see that you are placed under an able 
master.” 





Fourteen years, with their burden of care and 
sorrow, brightened now and then by afew gleams 
of sunshine, have merged into the. past. 

“There, the light is better here—much better,” 
said a young man, removing a picture that hung 
against the wall of a small, elegantly furnished 
apartment, and placing it so as to avoid the 
cross-lights, which came in from the two oppo- 
site windows. ‘“ Don’t you think it is, Emily?” 
said he, addressing a lady who stood looking at 
the picture. 

“Yes, much better,” she replied ; and as she 
stood with her head a little thrown back, the 
light of her violet eyes beaming from beneath 
their long, silky lashes, and the rich, brown 
curls falling back from her forehead, no one 
could have failed to remark the resemblance be- 
tween her and the child of seven years old, 
represented in the picture, who stood beneath 
a peach tree, holding a little basket of wicker 
work, into which a fine-looking gentleman was 
dropping some of the fruit, gathered from the 
boughs over his head. 
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Another child whose appearance formed a 
striking contrast to hers, stood near the garden 
fence, the tears which still hung on her eye-lashes 
brightened with smiles. 

“ Bat what have you here, Edwin, so carefully 
covered ?” said Emily. 

“A companion for the picture we have been 
looking at. I made a rude sketch of it when! 
was only ten years old, which, in compliance 
with your father’s request, I have recently trans- 
ferred to canvass.’” 

He removed the cloth which covered it, and 
revealed the home-picture, which Mr. and Mrs: 
Hilton had many years previously gazed upon 
through the half curtained window of Mrs. Sel- 
by’s humble domicile. 

“T should know those large, earnest eyes, any- 
where,” said Emily, indicating a boy who was 
sitting at a table, sketching a basket of peaches. 
“But in everp other respect you have altered, if 
I except that somewhat proud curve of the upper 
lip.” 

“T little thought,” said he, “as I sat there 
with my piece of coarse paper and bit of char- 
coal, that hidden among the fruit I was copying,” 
was a golden key which would open to me 9 
bright a vista in the future. How sad would 
have been my destiny—how sad that of my 
mother and sister, if she who is now my wile, 
had not obeyed the warm impulses of her gener- 
ous nature. Truly, the angel stirred the waters 
of the fountain at the right moment.” 





PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 


The perfume of flowers may be gathered in a 
very simple manner, and without apparatus. 
Gather the flowers with as little stalk as possible, 
and place them in a jar, three parts fall of olive 
or almond oil. After being in the oil twenty- 
four hours, put them in a coarse cloth and squeeze 
the oil from them. This process, with ft 
flowers, is to be repeated according to the 
strength of the perfume required. The oil being 
thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile prin- 
ciple of the flowers, is to be mixed with an eq’ 

mantity of pure spirits, and shaken every day 
for a fortnight, when it may be poured off, ready 
for use.—V. LE. Farmer. . 





THE MARSEILLAISE... 


“Tt was,” said Lamartine, “the fire-water of 
the Revolution which instilled into the senses and 
the soul of the people the intoxication of battle. 
“The Marseflaise Hymn” is the French Revo- 
lution set to music, and although there may be 
some sacrifice of sense to sound in the. sentence, 
it is in the main true. In a quiet, 
epoch, such a lyric could never have been com- 
posed ; but amid the blaze of torches, and:ruined 
palaces and prisons, it sounds like the circle of 
divinity, frantic with passionate:love for our race. 
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grave, with my own dust stuffed between my 
teeth. 

Passion’s first impulse was to follow the stran- 
ger and slay him; but my father’s frequent 
charge of rashness fell upon me like a palsy. 
Sick, faint, terrified and agonized, I went on to 
gaze vacantly at the plum trees and to pat my 
Arab stallion—a gift from Captain Angelo just 
before he died. Bem rubbed his nose against 
my breast, as if he snuffed the pain and fain 
would console me with his brute affection. I 
began to love the horse. The stranger never 
again made his appearance at the lake. 

When our child came into the world he had 
black hair, large, liquid, unhappy eyes. His 
countenance was noble ; he looked a little like 
me; but more—ah! much more—like the hand- 
some unknown. Was it fancy? I had ere this 
overcome my suspicions. 

“The stranger,” said my other self, “ found 
himself an unintentional intruder on private 
grounds, and with true delicacy, withdrew as 
soon as he discovered it.” 

But when our little boy came into the world, I 
began to renew an early question: “ Why did 
Bella tell Lizette to admit no one but me? Had 
not some one else been there before? She must 
have thought it unsafe for him that day.” 

More cruel thoughts time and Bella’s devo- 
tion had put to death ; but now they arose from 
the grave. I was fearfully unhappy. Every- 
body is unhappy. There is something to tor- 
ture every heart. We all try to look happier 
than we are. I tried it no longer. Bella knew 
now I was a man-hater; her happiness was gone. 

“TI can but do my duty and die,” she said, 
“since I no longer make you happy. Will you 
never tell me what it is ?”” 

“What is what ?” 

“That which has changed you so; that which 
makes you so miserable.” 

As Thad never had the least confirmation of 
my suspicions I did not dare to tell her; for I 
knew then she would despise me—and to be 
despised by Bella! 

“No,” said I, to myself, “I will wait until I 
can take revenge-eon her—or somebody—on all 
the world.” 

I purchased a quick poison to give the child, 
but had not the badness of heart to administer it. 
Then I bought a different kind; one that would 
consume slowly. My soul revolted at the thought 
of revenge on an infant. 

“Let it live to curse them,” said I. 

“Be ashamed,” said my other self; “rise 
above your unjust suspicions, throw off the 
shackles of fear—be reasonable.” 
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I sold the lake villa, and we moved into Par- 
ma. Madly I plunged into literature, until it 
ceased to have any charms. I had plucked the 
branches of every fruit, every flower, every leaf, 
and threw it from mg; but I had gained a name 
and was 2 lion in society. Bella went little into 
company. She was prudent, while I was rash. 
My flirtations became the talk of the circles, the 
sport of idlers, the laugh of, gigglers. 

The cavaliers now began to approach my wife. 
I knew how scornfully she flashed back the least 
advance. In spite of me, my other self ex- 
claimed, ‘Nothing can corrupt her.” But one 
day I had just turned the corner nearest to my 
house, when I saw a man step quickly from my 
door. I saw not his face; it was turned the 
other way; but I knew the gait, the form; the 
tout-ensemble convinced me it was the unknown. 
I leaped forward after him. Bella was at the 
window as I passed. I gnashed my teeth at her. 
But this very act, the first cruelty I had shown 
her, my beloved, reproached me instantly. Be 
sides, her pale face gleamed like a spear into my 
heart as the reproach of my father rose up with 
its warning fore-finger shaking at me, “ Rash 
Bartolo, beware!” I hesitated, halted, tumél 
into my own home. 

“Who is he?’ I demanded, sinking on the 
sofa. 

To my astonishment, Bella replied : 

“T cannot tell, Bartolo.” 

I jumped up furiously. 

“Do you pretend you do not know that 
man?” 

“TI do not know him. Let go your fierce hold 
on my arm!” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ What did he want ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“What did that man have to do in my own 
house ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Bartolo.” 

“ You will pretend next, signora, that you did 
not see him at all,” said I, with a sneer—a sneer 
ill fitting the features of a man of generosity; 
the husband, guide and protector of a wife and 
child, * 

“T did see him,” said Bella, with a tender 
voice. ‘He did not speak, but he did do some- 


thing which in honor I am not to reveal.” 
“Honor? ingrate!” I said in a tone so deep 
and harsh it must have troubled heaven,.and set 
all the fiends below in a great glee, as I think 
now, when I think how I should have treated 
my Bella—the gift of God. 
Bella came and sat by my aching side, so pale 
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‘The stranger seemed greatly moved. 

“Do you mock me with pretended grief for 
Bella?” I asked, in an altered but still angry 
tone—angry, for I was only bent on seeing mis- 
chief continually in that which proceeded from 
him. 

The unknown seemed entirely unable to re- 
press his emotions. Yet he uttered not a word 
to the last, but as ho turned away gave mea 
look that plainly expressed some pity—or was it 
gratitude for nothing more than the softening 
of my voice? The door shut to, leaving me in- 
volved in deeper misery than ever. 

“My persecutor is there,” I said. ‘“ Some 
powerfut nobleman, dwelling on terms of inti- 
macy with the dake himself.” 

My despair grew black. 

Almost instantly after his departure, the door 
re-opened, the guards came in, my chains were 
struck off and I was taken ont of the cell. 

“Aum I free?” I asked. ‘ 

“ That would not be safe, nor right,” sounded 
an unknown voice behind me. 

They led the way through several corridors, 
and finally brought me to a narrow passage open 
to the sky between two walls. A door opened 
to the right, and I found myself in a large case- 
mate. I looked out through an embrasure apon 
a little flower garden, situated in the demilune 
outwork, fronting my new quarters, which were 
in the curtain between two strong bastions. 
This fortified side of the palace was hidden 
from the citizeps passing hourly by a high wall 
and still higher trees. 

Tn one corner of the room stood a camp bed- 
stead, silver mounted. There was also a secre- 
tary near the window, in which I found some 
paper, stamped with a cypher; a travelling 
library case, filled with political, military and 
new poetical works, completed my accommoda- 
tions. I was in humor for none of them. I 
threw myself upon the bed, stared long at the 
ceiling, and then shut my eyes tightly, to look if 
possible upon my heart. The sight was revolt- 
ing! Seized with frenzy, I leaped up and began 
to look for some instrument of self-destruction. 
There was nothing at hand. I observed a closet 
door. 

“Perhaps,” said I, “there may be something 
within.” 

The door was locked. In striving to pull it 
open I wrought myself into « fury, and with my 
foot dashed the door to pieces: 

“No object here, after all.—Stay! on the top 
shelf I see a small painting.” 

Were I dying, I could stay to look at a pic- 
ture. I took it down. 
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“What! the picture of Bella!” 

What a variety of feelings shook my frame! 
The sight of her, the thought of him who had 
undoubtedly painted her—the unknown ; this, 
too, was his chamber. Suicide fled from my 
heart like a shadow before the sun-rays of these 
piercing emotions. “I have something yet to 
live for.”” 

‘When a desperate man makes up his mind to 
live, he becomes a calm and rational being. 
The great fever on my brain subsided. I per 
formed my toilet, and stepped out of the embra- 
sure, down a flight of stairs, crossed the fosse 
and walked up the ramp which led to the flower 
garden in the demilune. Here I conversed with 
my flowers—I say mine, because to look at & 
flower in the moment of its fullness of beauty, 
is to take possession as completely as if the ac- 
tual owner were present and gave you livery of 
seizin. I plucked the brightest and most beanti- 
ful. Conscience! conscience! in every one of 
their faces I saw the eyes of my infant, or the 
white, crazed face of my wife! I looked up to 
the sky. Out of every fleecy cloud gazed down 
upon me those two reproachful, ghastly counte- 
nances. Such is the distortion of guilt, that 
even the gentlest and most beautiful things, sig- 
nor, turn into shapes that frighten us. 

Shuddering, I retreated to my casemate and 
threw myself’upon my knees to implore the 
All-Pitying, to plead with him the cause of jeal- 
ousy, infatuation, madness, and to invoke the 
blessed virgin. Though both veiled their faces, 
I arose somewhat calmed, or stultified; took 
down some books and tried in a rambling man- 
ner to read. Here I fell into a dreamy void, out 
of which the guards startled me. Leaving my 
supper, they withdrew in-silence. 

And night came, with the glaring, horrid 
moon, which I vainly strove to curtain out from 
my embrasnre. Seizing a pen, I began to dash 
off some lines of a merry call—sparkling, leap- 
ing, mad with humor. On pausing a moment, I 
glanced at the top of the page and saw I had 
begun it “ The Pleasures of Murder.” Starting 
from the secretary with a curse, I went to the 
window looking on the narrow passage. This 
was about eight feet wide. The opposite wall 
was much taller than that of my casemate. 
“ Part of the palace wall proper,” said I. 

In the third story ran a suite of bedrooms, 
for there were the windows. In one of them 
gleamed a light. The idea of another bumat 


being in his bedroom filled me with interest. 
“ He, too, may be miserable,” said I; “ ayoid- 
ing the companionship of man voluntarily.” 
‘As I gazed upward, the shadow of a figure 


crossed the window. It came again. The man 
was pacing his apartment. Good! “ Misery 
loves company.” I felt a nearer fellow-feeling. 
He now paused at the window, and looked down 
atmine. “Isit? Yes, it is the unknown!” 

O never, signor, saw I such a sorrowful vis- 
age. ‘ Who knows whether cruelty and wrong 
would not often be glad to change fates with 
their victim ?” thought I. And I began to pity, 
or at least despise my persecutor. I threw up 
towards him such glances of hatred and con- 
tempt that he quickly turned away. 

Antonio, my brother, came with Lizette. Un- 
til now my heart was stony hard, standing alone 
in the desert of woe. The confiding grief, the 
pity and condolence of these two unsuspecting 
hearts was the rod which smote the rock. I 
wept with them—they little knew why.” 

“But for what am I confined?” I asked of 
Antonio. 


“ For —for—lunacy. The duke expresses |. 


much sorrow at your having been thrown into a 
dungeon, and declares you shall be kept and 
cared for beneath his own roof, until—” 

Fools! all believed me mad. 

“ We have come to share your temporary cap- 
tivity,” continued Antonio. 

“And to nurse you ourselves,” said Lizette. 

“Tam not mad.” 

“So much the better,” said Lizette. 

“T need no nurses.” 

“But you want a companion,” said Antonio. 
“T will remain with you.” 

It was not without much difficulty I persuaded 
them to go home again. I went to-bed, resolv- 
ing in mind some scheme by which I might 
reach the apartments of the unknown. 

I fell into a nervous sleep. The moon camo 
creeping, creeping towards my bed, with its 
white, wan fingers, to clutch me. It had gained 
the chair on which my clothes were lying, when 
the door opened, and a figure entered with a 
long bright stiletto in his hand. He glared sav- 
agely at me, and whetted his lips, as it were. 
He began to advance towards me. In the mid- 
die of the room he paused. Again he moved 
forward, till, gaining my bedside, he stood over 
me, whetting his lips again, and raising the stil- 
etto. I dragged the counterpane over my face, 
thinking, in his uncertain aim, he might miss 
my heart. Then, suddenly changing my mind, 
I threw the counterpane up towards his face and 
jumped with my whole force upon him. 

Signor, I found myself standing in the middle 
of the room, its sole occupant. Was it all a 
dream? I looked at the chair on which lay my 
clothes, the moon had not advanced a finger’s 
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breadth. O, the rapidity of conscience-troubled 
dreams ! 

After long tossing in wretchedness, I again 
fell asleep—or was I still awake !—when another 
figure rose, as if from the floor, and the unknown 
stood boldly before me. What had I just ex- 
claimed the moment before? “Bartolo! the 
baby is falling out of bed!” The unknown 
must have heard this. Now he is convinced of 
my guilt. Now or never I must strangle him! 

But, signor, much as we hate, much as we 
ache for revenge, the conscience within makes 
us fearfully weak in the presence of him who 
knows we have wronged him. I lay panting, 
passionless, trembling, nerveless with remorseful 
agony. His face was pale as the crucified One, 
and if possible, more sorrowful. He seemed in 
the light of the ghastly moon to be transfigured 
into the angel of woe. I covered my mouth 
with my hand. After regarding me awhile with 
such a penetrating gaze that I felt myself rent 
apart and read to the inmost soul, my visitor 
turned mutely away, vouchsafing me no sign, 
save a shake of the head, which meant too 
plainly, “Yes, he is guilty—not mad.” And 
the word “ guilty, guilty, guilty!” rang through 
the rest of the night. It took a palpable form ; 
I could even see it rolling along the arched ceil- 
ing, down the sidewalk, into my ear, till it 
griped my heart. ; 

Next morning I waited only to be cast again 
into the dungeon. But with the morrow came 
the court surgeon. His attendants were men of 
strength, and evidently anticipated a good strug- 
gle, for, besides their vials and globules, they 
brought ropes and a straight jacket. But I talk- 
ed so rationally with the physician that he dis- 
missed them. We talkéd the news of court and 
country, and, feelingly deplored the failure of the 
late attempt of Italy to regain her freedom. 

“And now,” said he, rising to depart, “T 
shall hasten to the duke, and in a few days, at 
most, I hope to meet you in your own house.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “ what little bird is that on 
your head ?” 

The doctor looked blank. Then—I suppose 
to humor his patient-he said: 

“Nothing here.” 

“O, sir, you are deceived. Believe me, it is 
a little monster.” 

Now he laughed with feigned heartiness. I 
had gone far enough to escape the straight jack- 
et, and yet to remain where I was, at least till I 
could settle accounts with my unknown foe. 

The question was to get at, and not go from, 
the palace; to leave my own room and reach 
the chamber of Bella’s lover—no further. My 
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door could not be forced, my window was heavi- 
ly barred with iron, but the walls and wainscot 
bore the traces of antiquity. I surmised that at 
one time there may have been some secret com- 
munication with the adjoining rooms. I there- 
fore began to sound every part of the casemate ; 
the walls, the wainscot, the floor, presented to the 
touch no hidden spring. 

“Perhaps I have been too fust with the court 
surgeon,” was my thought. But I had not yet 
examined the closet. I opened the door, trem- 
bling to see again the face of Bella. The pic- 
ture was gone! The unknown! had he taken 
it last night? Then that vision was not all a 
dream. He must have gone to the closet ere I 
awoke and saw him. 

“He is—he is aware of my guilt! Not a day 
to be lost. Another hour may find me in the 
dungeon accused of murder—self-convicted !” 

The closet stood in a little niche or arched 
recess. There must be, thought I, another case- 
mate beyond. I pressed my hand against the 
back of the closet; my fingers touched it at 
every point. At last, to my joy, I heard the 
click of a spring. I pressed harder; beheld a 
zigzag crack in the wall! My heart thumped 
violently. To tell the truth, I had worked with 
little hope of success, and was scarcely prepared 
for it. 

“Shall I proceed ? 
out the first ?” 

My answer was a kick against the plastering, 
which strewed it over the floor. There was an 
ancient panel. I soon made a hole large enough 
* to admit my body through the plastering cover- 
ing the panel beyond, and stood in the next case- 
mate. ,It was strewn with rubbish, old arms 
and armor. Good! I selected a valuable 
sword. 

The door was locked like my own, but the 
window was not barred. At any moment I 
could be out in the passage between the ram- 
parts and the palace. This was even more than 
Ihad dared to hope, when, hesitation banished, 
T stood in the closet with the stern resolution to 
break my way through stone partition walls to 
the presence of my enemy. I returned to my 
chamber to wait only for the dark covering of 
night. 

Night came. I shuddered and began to cover 
my eyes with my hands to shut out the twilight 
shadows and the terrible ghosts that at once be- 
leagured me. How I could have spent another 
night there I do not know. I fancied, signor, 
cold mailed hands were upon me, creeping up 
my loins towards my heart. I saw faces on the 
ceiling, and cried ont, “Away! away!” I 


Shall another crime blot 
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heard a noise—something fell’ from the bed. I 
dared not look underneath, lest to behold there 
my infant, with its neck broken, its dead tongue 
and dead eyes lolling at me, and worst of all, its 
little hand shake as it used to shake. 

Yet here I waited in a cold sweat till there 
should be a light in the unknown’s chamber. 
At last—for it soemed an age—the light appear- 
ed. I darted through my closet, stambled over 
some rusty armor, which gashed my leg, and 
caused me to leave a trail of blood, vaulted 
through the window and found myself in the 
passage. I saw at one end the door at which I 
had entered from the palace the day before. On 
I stole in the shade of the high wall; but the 
door was locked. Back I flew to the other end. 
Here was a little postern gate, barred on the side 
towards me. Removing the bars, I pursued my 
way in the dark, through a subterranean gallery. 
On the right as I groped, I touched a door. 

“This,” whispered I, “must lead to some 
mine under the demilune.” 

Not hesitating, I passed by without trying the 
door, and soon came to steps, at the top of which 
was another door. 

“Here am I now,” said I, taking breath, 
under the centre of the palace. “ Doubtless it 
will lead me, if I choose to go, to the private 
apartments of the duke; certainly to any other 
part of the building.” 

I put my ear to the keyhole—not a sound. I 
folt a sort of exhilaration at being here, and 
paused to enjoy it still farther. 

“By this door,” said I, “a tyrant might es- 
cape from the hands of his incensed people; 
or, conveying powder through the galleries thas 
probably lead to mines in every direction, he 
might blow up thousands at once. And who 
would scruple to do that for his revenge?” I 
laughed and began to feel a new sympathy for 
tyrants. 

Then it flashed across my mind that none but 
the duke himself can keep tho key of this im- 
portant door; it must lock, too, on the other 
side. I hastened to try the lock. Fury! the 
fates are against me! I must now retreat 
through the dark as far as the side door I had 
left. The moment I turned my face that way 
there rose before me all the ghosts of the case- 
mate, backed by a legion of others, grinning, 
one over the shoulder of another—above them 
all, the phantom hand! I closed my eyes and 
shut my teeth fiercely, resolved not to be victim- 
ized by such delusions. But there are some de- 
lusions more vivid than the most appalling reali- 
ties. In spite of myself, my knees shook and 
refused to go; my teeth chattered. 
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TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 


BY MONTROSE ELDRIDGE. 





Tam lonely, I am lonely, 

Although many friends are round; 
Tam lonely, I am lonely, 

For thou art not with them found. 


As a flower deprived of sunlight, 
Droop I, when afar from thee; 

Asa bird, with wounded pinion, 
With thee yearns my heart to be. 


Bver with thee; I am pining, 
In the beauty-haunted night; 
When the holy stars are shining, 
For thy dark eyes’ gentle light. 
Come to me, 0 come and cheer me, 
‘With thy spirit stirring tone; 
Bat, alas, thou canst not hear me, 
Tam lonely, all alone! 
oo 
BLIND BEATRICE: 
—or,— 


THE HISTORY OF A SONATA. 





Wuex, by favor of fortune, I formed acquain- 
tance with Beethoven, he was in the epoch of 
his career between seedtime and harvest. His 
compositions had been given to the world, some 
of those which singly will stand as everlasting 
monuments to his genius; but the world takes 
its own time for acknowledging benefactions ; 
and he waited, while hope deferred sometimes 
made the heart sick. 

The great man was then very poor. Instead 
of dwelling, as he did later, proprietor of 2 
chateau on Rhine Street of his native city, he 
rented an attic over a humble little refreshment 
stall near Romans’ Place. He had, however, 
his piano, pen, paper and ink, and, notwithstand- 
ing his privations, saw many an hour of hap- 
piness. 

It was in one of his deplorably contrasting 
moods that I found him one winter evening, sit- 
ting at a window in the moonlight, his face con- 
cealed in his hands, without fire or candle, his 
frame quaking with cold. Such was the state of 
his wardrobe, that he proscribed himself the 
promenade by day ; I had called for the purpose 
of taking him out, and to make him sup with me 
afterward. 

I soothed his sighs, solicited his company, and 
exhorted him to cast off his sadness. He went 
with me, but continued gloomy and despairing, 
and refused every encouragement. 
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“T hate myself. Nobody comprehends, nobody 
cares forme. Ihave genius, and am treated like 
an idiot. I have a heart, and no object to lore. 
Would to Heaven, all was over, and forever! 
‘Would I was lying tranquilly at the bottom of 
the river yonder! There are moments when] 
have difficulty in resisting the temptation to 
throw myself there,” and he pointed to the great 
Bhine, with its icy waves scintillating in the 
moonlight. s 

I made no reply. It was useless to discus 
with Beethoven, so be was allowed free course 
in his paroxysm. He checked himself oaly whea 
we re-entered the town, and then fell into mozose 
silence. 

‘We were traversing a dark, narrow street near 
Coblentz gate. Suddenly herhalted. 

“« Hist!” said he, “whas sound is that!” 

Londing an ear, I heard faintly the strains of 


an old harpsichord issuing from some house st . 


no great distance. It was plaintive melody in 
three time, and, in spite of the ingratitade of 
instrument, its execution gave to it a subli 
tenderness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with sparkling eyes. 

“It is my symphony in F,” said he. “That 
is the house. Listen. How well it is played!” 

The dwelling was small and plain. A ligh 
shone through the blinds of the window before 
which, when we reached the place, we stood rapt 
listeners. The music continued, and every not 
was rendered with the same fidelity and the same 
expression. In the midst of the finale there was 
asudden cessation. A momenta silence enszed, 
then we heard a stifled sigh, with a female voice 
saying: i 

“I cannot go on—I can go no farther, to-night, 
Friedrich.” 

“Why, Beatrice t” 

“I do not know why, except it is because the 
symphony is so beantiful that I feel entirely in- 
capable of playing it worthily. O, what would 
I not give to be at Cologne this evening! There 
is a concert at the Kau/fhaus, and they will give 
every variety of choice music.” 

“Ah, dear sister,” returned Friedrich, sighing, 
“it is necessary to be rich in order to procare 
such pleasures. Of what use are regrets, where 
there is no remedy? We hardly can pay ow 
rent. Why think of those things which as 
above our reach ?” 

“You are right, brother, yet in playing I am 
scized with a longing to hear for once in my life 
good music well executed. But it is useless.” 

There was something singularly touching in 
the tone and repetition of these last words. 


“T hate all the world,” said he, with vehemence. | Beethoven turned to me. 
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“ Play for us one more piece—only one more.” * 

He returned to the instrament. The moon- 
rays entered brightly at the uncurtained window 
and illuminated his severe and massive brow. 

“I am going to improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight,” he said, with « sportive air. 

He contemplated a few moments the heavens 
sown with stars, then his fingers sought the keys 
again, and he commenced in 2 low, pensive, but 
most exquisite strain; the harmony coming out 
of the instrament softly and evenly as the light of 
the moon is nightly shed upon the earth. This 
delicious overture was followed by a sprightly, 
fantastic morceau, that seemed fitting for a fairy 
dance upon the greensward. Then came a rapid 
agitata finale, a movement palpitating, tremulous, 
precipitant, describing f@ht and incertitude, a 
vague, instinctive terror which bore us on shiv- 
ering wings, and left us at its close silent and 
amazed. 

“Good evening,” said Beethoven, abruptly, 
pushing back his chair and moving toward the 
door. 

“ You will come again,” entreated the brother 
and sister at the same time. 

He paused and regarded the blind girl with 
compassion, even tenderness. 

“Yes, yes,” responded he, precipitately. “I 
will come again, and will give the young lady 
lessons. Good evening—I will come again 
soon.” 

They foliowed us to the door in silence more 
eloquent than words, and remained standing on 
the sill till they could no longer see or hear us. 

“Let us hasten to my room,” said Beethoven 
to me in the street; “let us hasten, in order that 
I may note this sonata before I forget it.” 

‘We entered, and he remained writing long 
after daybreak. Such is the history of the 
Sonata to the Moonlight, which is so much admired. 

* What of blind Beatrice? Beethoven fulfilled 

his promise to become her instructor; her im- 
provement was even beyond what could have 
been anticipated. Ina short time she received 
afew pupils, and when it became known that 
her talent had been guided by the great master— 
whose star was now risen never to set—applica- 
tions counted ten-fold more than could in any 
wise be entertained. 

I must ever remember the expression of child- 
ish joy and unutterable thankfulness with which 
Beatrice welcomed her noble friend, when one 
fair morning of the following spring, we once 
more entered her home together. Coming up to 
him, she put into his hands, without his sus- 
pecting her intention, somé gold coins, the first 
meed of her efforts as instractress. 


ine 
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Beethoven glanced at the money and retarned 
it with gentle force, clasping the white fingers 
over it and retaining the folded hand in his own. 
How holy 2 look was that which gleamed from 
his features! it was the balm Of all beautifal 
emotions. I know that Beatrice’s spirit eyes 
beheld, and that her soul was sweetly laved. 

“Do not—you will not refuse it,” pleaded 
Friedrich, advancing to us with a half-made 
shoe in one hand; “you, who have made us so 
rich iu happiness. Shortly we may be able to 
reward you further.” . 

“Bay no more—I do, and shall decline such 
reward now and always,” replied Beethoven, 
decisively, though I was at a loss to know how 
the eloquence of the two could@at prevail. 

“Friedrich, be you your sister’s steward, since 
gains embarrass her; and in proportion as these 
increase, procure yourselves the comforts of life. 
Take Beatrice to a congenial home, and allow 
Beatrice’s brother some hours of relaxation from 
labor each day.” He paused, and turning slowly 
to me, added— You could tell how it is, J who 
am under obligation to them.” 

I comprehended, and having moved the group 
to seats, rehearsed minutely the incidents of the 
earlier part of the evening on which had com- 
menced in this very chamber the acquaintance, 
which since, on both sides, was ripened into 
deep and abiding friendship. I did not spare 
my friend, being desirous of presenting to his 
sober vision a portrait of himself in his annataral 
moods, such as would bring into disfavor their 
indulgence. Yet, afraid of the effect of my 
boldness, my eyes turned to his face in question- 
ing glances as I proceeded. When all was told, 


he looked round upon us thoughtful and half- 


amused, and addressing Beatrice, said : 

“My dear girl, you have just heard what was 
my appearance in those dark passages of my life, 
but no one, not even I, can express what were 
my feelings. It is you who with silver cords 
lifted me as from out a pit into which I had fall- 
en; when I cease to distinguish between mid- 
night and meridian in the soul, I may gradge 
the free gifts I have bestowed on you.” 





BARKING OF DOGS. 

The Australian dog never barks; indeed, 
Gardiner, in his “‘ Music of Nature,” states thas 
“dogs in a state of nature never bark—they sim- 
ply wnine, howl and growl; this explosive noise 
is only found among those which are domes- 
ticated.” Sonnini 5 of the shopherd’s 
dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this 
faculty ; and Colambus tuund the dogs which he 
had previously carried to America to have lost 
their propensity to barking. The barking of a 
dog is an acquired faculty—an effort to speak, 
which he derives from his association with man. 
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with pesfect. sang froid, rising, he bowed and 
said: “Pardon my intrusion. I regret that it 
‘was nécessary, and regret, as much, that my 
dream of New England hospitality (of which I 
have heard so much) is broken. Good evening.” 

“No, no!” said she. “I beg your pardon. 
Do not let me break your dream. Your pro- 
ceeding is unusual—more unusual to me, per- 
haps, from my perfect retirement, than to others. 
Bat allow me to extend you that hospitality, 
sir; pray do not refuse it. I am quite ashamed; 
but though I do not care for a customer, I am at 
liberty to reeeive a guest, and offer yon a New 
England welcome, though a late one.” 

But the stranger did not seem at all inclined 
to be solicited nor prevailed upon, till Dr. Brown 
teok the case in hand, assuring him that since he 
must finish his business, there was no other re- 
sort for him—every place in town was fall, and 
of course no woman would take im a perfect 
stranger without hesitation, and sending for his 
trunks, bade him make himself easy for three 
weeks, till the tavern was empty, and good night. 

Installed in the best chamber—whose one- 
trellised window was just green with the curling 
woodbine, and the simplicity of whose black 
walnut and white marble furnivare was only re- 
lieved by vases of flowers and « painting of the 
hostess when she must have been in the first 
blush of girlhood, but infinitely less lovely than 
now—the stranger suffered the fragrant smoke 
of his cigar to curl out across the garden, while 
he sat in a reverie at the window till aroused by 
the entrance of his servant, who slept im an ad- 
joining closet. But pretty Mrs. Stanhope sat 
below in a flutter of trepidation at so unwonted 
an occurrence, lamenting the loss of her seclu- 
sion and the breaking up of her little feminine 
routine, and the next moment blaming herself 
for so inhospitable a spirit. 

“Well, mum,” said Peg, “some ud call it 
seeking hostility, and some larking round. For 
my part, all I hope is, he wont ran off with the 
teaspoons and the yeller Carry marble vases.” 

«« Hé doesn’t look like that,” said the mistress. 

“P'raps not. Howsever, I wouldn’t trust to 
*pearances, and I shall just slip the bolt outside 
his door at night!” 

“No, no, Peg—on no account!” 

“Well, mum, just’s you say !’” 

But Peg, an old and privileged . servant, did 
slip the bolt, oocasioning some wonder next 
morning, a blushing explanation from the host- 
ess, a hearty laugh from the guest and an acces- 
sion of ease on both sides. ‘‘ Though I’m sure,” 
thought Mrs. Stanhope, “it wasn’t necessary, 
as far as he is concerned, for I never.saw such a 
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free and easy person in my life. I believe if I 
had denied him altogether, he’d have brought 
that horse into the drawing-room itself, and 
stayed whether or no!” 

But Mr. Henry was absent the most of that 
and the two following days, so that she expe- 
rienced little interruption in her pursuits, and 
did not at all regret the innovation. On the 
fourth day, Dr. Brown made his appearance, 
with considerable panting, and at last finding a 
resting-place for his mighty mass of flesh, he de- 
posited his hat on the floor between his feet, 
wiped his red face with a yellow handkerchief, 
which he then threw with considerable dexterity 
into the hat, buried his elbow in his knee ead 
said: “Good morning, Mrs. Helen. How do 
you get on?” 

“O, very pleasantly indeed, doctor.” 

“No great interference—eh ?” 

“Not much. Who is he?” 

“You know as well as I do. An English- 
man, I guese—said he’d recently left the water. 
Dark enough for a nigger!” 

This last remark was almost true, for the very 
dark, Spanish brown of his eomplexion would 
have caused a suspicion of a wash from the de- 
coction of walnut bark, if the black moustache 
and long sweep of very black hair over a low, 
broad forehead, had not qualified the skin. The 
eyebrows, too, remarkably thick and black, over- 
hung large black eyes; but in the face of so 
much blackness, he had white teeth, a pleasant 
smile, fine figure and agreeable manners. 

“Something about his voice strikes me dis- 
agreeably,” remarked Mrs. Stanhope, “bat it’s 
no matter—it wont be for long.” 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Helen,” replied the doc- 
tor, “but what it will be a good thing, for when 
he is gone, you'll miss masculine society and be 
all ready for another occupant, and I don’s 
know but what I might ask you then to take me 
in. I think you'd do it.” 

“What! what! what!” cried she, tuming 
upon him like a shrew. 

“ Bless my heart !- what a savage little female ! 
Can’t she tell when a man’s in joke?” 

“Tam not accustomed to be joked with thus, 
However,” laughing, ‘‘it is as well you weren’t 
in earnest !’” ‘ 

“‘ What would you have done, if I had been *” 

“Called in the other physician, young Dr. 
Lancet,” was the reply, as little Kate ren in 
with a gash on her forehead, and setting up a 
monopoly in roaring, Dr. Brown’s .pocket-book 
immediately produced a piece of sticking-plaster 
which the doctor applied with a great degree of 
nicety and some waste of time; and Miss Kasy 
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appeased with an enchanting jelly patty, the 
fat, amatory doctor took his leave. 

Atdinner, Mr. Henry inquired with consider- 
able interest into the cause of Katy’s accident, 
and when, afterwards, as he sat in the drawing- 
room, one elbow on the window, his handkerchief 
on the knee whose foot rested free and easily on 
another chair, he continued watching the chil- 
dren somewhat gloomily, Mrs. Stanhope became 
quite uneasy to know if he intended kidnapping 
her treasures, or strangling them. Catching her 
eye, he smiled and said: “Do not fear. I shall 
not play the part of Saturn, madam.” 

Coloring and laughing, as she saw how ridic- 
uleus her surmises were, she replied: “I am 
afraid you have put yourself into very foolish 
company—” and stopped half way. 

“A fool’s paradise then!” he laconically an- 

" ewered, while ransacking his pockets, he pro- 
duced two magnetic harlequins, which, after an 
unrivalled series of gymuastics, got legs, arms, 
fingers, toes and noses so delightfully agglom- 
erated that it became a day’s work for the young 
ladies to disentangle them. “Well, Mrs. Stan- 
hope,”’ as he stil perceived her regarding him 
attentively, ‘am I a fiend?” 

“Not Saturn and hardly Satan !” she returned. 

“ Ah, for such @ poor quibble you must be 
punished by a worse one,” he answered, glancing 
at Dr. Brown, who was just entering, plump 
and rabicund as ever. ‘I see you are infatuated.” 

“Bather he is,” sho merrily replied. ~ 

The doctor had come up to see Kate’s hurt, 
whioh mighty wound having been dressed only a 
few hours since, it was fair to conclude was not 
in a stete of mortification. He furthermore in- 
formed Mrs. Helen that he had concluded to 
marry Peg, his housekeeper’s aister, if only to 
spite his housekeepor; but both Mrs. Stanhope 
and Mr. Heary thought Peg’s acquiescence 
doubtful, and then Dr. Brown indignantly tarn- 
ing to the lady, avowed that all the town were 
talking about ber having this stranger here, and 
she had better send him off. Thanking him to 
attend to his own affairs, Mrs. Helen asked if 
she should send for Peg and the rector, and have 
the ceremony performed at once. 

“No,” he said, looking at Mr. Henry, “he’d 
wait and have two birds killed at one stone.” 

Mrs. Stanhope didn’t see why he wanted to 
kill either of the birds—ebe should think he had 
practice enough upon human beings; and Mr. 
Henry quoted the old line about “ winging Cu- 
pid’s dart with feathers.” The conversation 


was somewhat enlarged by the entrance of a su- 
perb greyhound, which led. the doetor to lament 
his own. a 
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“T can’t have any more butcher's sausages,” 
said he, “since I lost that dog ; it would be can- 
nibalism. So, Mrs. Helen Stanhope, one of my 
errands here was to ask your recipe for home- 
made ones. That dog—I used to have a pecu: 
liar whistle for him, which he always minded 
and which I never employed for another: pur 
pose. Two or three days after his disappear- 
ance, I was passing a market-stall and by the 
merest accident gave this whistle. Judge of my 
emotions when a whole string of sausages rushed 
out and ran after me pell-mell!” 

Somewhat disgusted, Mrs. Stanhope hastened, 
with all the gravity imaginable, to hand the doc. 
tor her recipe and wish him good afternoon, that 
she might dress herself for a drive along the 
river banks with Mr. Henry. Thus the days 
passed pleasantly enough till the three weeks 
elapsed and the hotel became empty, when the 
stranger insisted, netwithstanding her kind en- 
treaties, upon leaving her roof, He had informed 
her of his pursuit of anchmological information, 
an occupation in which she herself could afford 
him mach valuable assistance. He was, more- 
over, as she discovered, a gentleman of refine. 
ment, extensive travel, superior education, and 
as she judged, of considerable property. On 
the day he was to leave, he rode over to the 
next village, and returning in the evening, led 
his horse up the hill to meet Mrs. Stanhope at 
the gate and offer her his thanks for her past hos- 
pitality. As he stood there in his negligent, 
easy manner, on the other side, Mrs. Stanhope 
suffered him to finish his acknowledgments, and. 
then said: “But the landlord came up this af- 
ternoon and requested me to furnish you a home 
for the remainder of your stay, because a new 
invoice of guests wanted all the room he had— 
and thet is not mach in a country inn—if you 
would be so obliging. I don’t see bat what you'll 
have to succumb to destiny.” 

“T. dan’t see,” said he, “ but that I shall.” 

“ Then it is quite settled?” she asked. 

“T do not wish to intrade longer on you. I 
must have been a great displacer of time-honored 
landmarks already, and have created, I fear, un- 
welcome disturbance.” 

“Not in the least. You have been a very 
agreeable guest. Three weeks have slipped 
away imperceptibly, aud you have opened a new 
field of delightful stady for me. I shall be only 
too happy to have you: accommodate the land: 
lord!” Her dignified manner half melted, her 
lovely countenance attested her sincerity, ant 
warmly shaking her proffered hand, Mr. Henry 
gave the reins to his servant and entered with 
her the cheerful tae-reom. 
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0, mama,” whispered little Nell “is Mr. 
Henry going to stay ?” 

Her mother nodded. 

“0, Iam so glad!” said Kate, not at all in- 
audibly ; “for Peg said if he didn’t, you’d mope 
yourself to death, like that robin in the pear-tree 
that lost its ma—” 

A sudden spoonful of sugar filled and stopped 
Kate’s mouth, and after putting butter on the 
strawberries and pouring tea into the cream-pot, 
Mrs. Stanhope glanced confusedly up and met 
Mr. Henry’s eye fixed rather steadily upon her. 
Coloring up to her forehead, she waited a mo- 
ment, and then could but lean back in her chair 
and laugh, while Mr. Henry, taking the infec- 
tion, joined her merrily enough. 

“Tam afraid Peg judges without her prem- 
ises,” said Mr. Henry. 

“Peg was afraid, that first day, that you 
would steal the teaspoons !” added Mrs. Helen, 
with another laugh. 

“ And I was equally afraid Peg would do me 
some greater mischief!” 

“ And what was that?” But her guest was 
suddenly silent and grave, and she turned to 
other subjects. 

One day, when the weeks had slid into the 
months and the raging heat of July was at its 
height, Mrs. Stanhope took a book and, with 
Peg and the children, went up the hill into the 
grove behind the house. Mr. Henry had gone 
out hunting at sunrise and was not yet returned. 
The servants were scattered, the greyhound, 
with his red tongue hanging out of his mouth, 
lay panting in the doorway, and, except when he 
shook himself with a snarl, everything was still 
in the heat of the sultry noon. They had sat 
about an hour in the comparatively cool shade— 
Peg at her sewing, the children tumbling round 
a few rods distant, and Mrs. Stanhope deeply 
engrossed with her book, when the former started 
to her feet, screaming: ‘‘O Lod, mum! the 
chillen! the dog! he is mad!” 

Mrs. Stanhope threw down her book and 
started up. The hound, with foaming jaws 
and bleeding eyes, was tearing forward directly 
in the path of the children. A more dreadful 
sight could not have been conjured up. She 
lost her presence of mind entirely, and rushed 
blindly forward to her children. 

“ Stop—all of you! where you are!” shouted 
a stentorian voice on the brow of the hill. 

Instinctively she obeyed. A flash, followed 
by a heavy crash through the sultry air, a bullet 
whizzed by them, and leaping from the ground 
with a sharp shriek, the hound fell again with 
his brains scattered round him, and bounding 
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down the hill, Mr. Henry received in his arms 
the fainting form of the mother so suddenly re- 
lieved from such terror, and bore her int the 
cottage, while Peg followed with the crying and 
clinging children at a slower pace. When she 
revived, Mrs. Stanhope found herself alone with 
Mr. Henry, who was laving her forehead alter- 
nately with cologne and kisses, although she 
was quite unconscious of the latter application. 
Too weak to utter a word, she could only press 
his hands and thank him with speaking eyes, 
ere both the rescued juveniles, followed by Peg 
in a vastly more gracious spirit than ever before, 
entered. 

“God bless ye, sir!” said she, saluting him 
with her hard, horny hand. ‘I beg your par- 
don about the spoons. It’s naught but good’s 
come to us with ye, sir! and it’s no use resisting 
God’s will any longer!” With which closing 
remark Peg meant it to be understood that she 
withdrew her opposition, and which, as her mis- 
tress was not at all aware of it and there did not 
seem to be much to oppose, was very consider 
ate indeed ! 

While they were all in this tale-telling posture, 
& step smothered itself in the door-mat, and Miss 
Patty Rogers entered among them unheard—s 
maiden lady, who was no exception to the genes 
among which she was classed. Mr. Henry, with 
his hunting-cap and his game flung on the floor, 
was atill bending earnestly over Mrs. Stanhope, 
who with one hand covering her eyes, yet suf- 
fered him to retain the other. Peg’s attitude, 
and the distressed children, all added to Miss 
Patty’s amazement, and stealing out again very 
quietly, she began forthwith a round of visits, 
relating the extraordinary doings at Mrs. Stan 
hope’s, and her own assertion that she “hed al- 
ways said no good would come of that woman's 
keeping herself so high and dry above all others 
—with all the parsons and doctors raving over 
her.” Having made herself very happy, she 
next day called again on Mrs. Stanhope, hoping 
to glean a few ears from the abundant harvest of 
yesterday. Finding her alone, Miss Patty bade 
her good morning with considerable unction. 

“Wish you joy, my dear. When is it to bet” 

Mrs. Stanhope looked a little puzzled. 

“ When is what to be?” asked she. 

“The wedding.” 

“ Wedding ¢ where?” 

“ Why here, tobe sure, you innocent Abigail.” 

“ There is to be no wedding.” 

“Not Then I must say it is highly improp- 
er, besides defrauding your friends of a party.” 

“T really don’t know what you are talking 
about, Miss Patty !” 
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“Hem—presume not. Well, he is a very 
good age—should judge just about as old as 
poor, dear Mr. Stanhope would have been if he 
hadn’t died— little younger, perhaps !” 

Never having seen Mr. Stanhope in his life- 
time, this token of affectionate adjectives from 
Miss Patty was especially affecting. Mrs. Stan- 
hope smiled, and said nothing. After looking 
out of the window a few moments, Miss Rogers 
resumed : 

“Very good looking, too, Mr. Henry is— 
would be better, to be sure, if he hadn’t such 
enormous eyebrows, and wasn’t so dark, and 
sheared off those taglocks over his lips. But 
there’s no accounting for tastes !”” 

“Do you want to see him, Miss Patty?” 
asked Mrs. Helen, with a pardonable affectation 
of simplicity. 

“Good gracious! no indeed! You don’t 
think Z’m going to go to fainting in his arms? 
Philandering round after young men indeed! 
How pale you are! Bless me—it’s almost din- 
ner time! Brother Jonathan always dines at 
twelve, and I haven’t minced the fish yet4 
Good morning.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Helen, in her thoughts, took 
up the same thread, broken by Miss Patty’s visit, 
which had led her to a slight but partial revela- 
tion of the state of her feelings. She knew her- 
self to be interested in her guest, and to feel for 
him a warm friendship, now augmented by the 
fact that he was the deliverer of her children 
from a dreadful death, and had manifested an 
equal degree of friendship for herself. Her rev- 
erie was interrupted by the entrance of the indi- 
vidual in question, with an open letter in his hand. 

“My dear Mrs. Helen”—he had long since 
adopted Dr. Brown’s mode of address—“ I find 
I must leave you!” 

She laid down her sewing-work and turned 
very pale, while vainly endeavoring to speak. 

“My residence with you,” continued he, 
‘has been made only too delightful by your kind 
attentions, and I can but thank you a thousand 
times for your hospitality before I go. I must 
leave very soon—but pray do not let me inter- 
rapt!” as Peg, with a budget of matters requir. 
ng her attendance, entered. ». 

Her eyes followed him wistfully and in silence 
as he stepped out upon the verandah, and then, 
waving Peg away, she sought her own room. 
Mr. Henry dined alone that day, and consider- 
ably later, Peg, who began to discover the state 
of things, commenced a loud outcry against to- 
bacco smoke. 

“Can’t stir—always a man round in the 


™” honse!” Sniff—eniff, “Hum—emoke again! 
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Smoke here—there—everywhero—‘up stairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber!’ all 
through the dining-room and *the drawing-room 
—even in my missis—poor missis”—with a 
sigh—“ drawers and boxes! and as for the best 
chamber, it smells like a smoke-house! Couldn’t 
get the small pox if we tried! Shouldn’t won- 
der if that vally of his took to’t desperate. Ci- 
gars! cigars! Can’t unfold atowel without you 
feel’s if the universal earth was smoke. It’s in 
the coffee and in the homylettes, and even in the 
garden! Can’t smell a flower there for it! De- 
clare, don’t remember how a rose smells—what’s 
that song missis sings? train—trill—trail of the 
serpint is over them all! There he comes—so 
innocent! Going out into the garden in the 
dusk, with that red spark, stealing round just as 
simple, mebbe, as if he didn’t know missis was 
settin’ in the arbor! I hope’ she aint crying, 
that’s all!” And Peg went on with her solil- 
oquy, and Mr. Henry with his sauntering. 

Mrs. Stanhope was not exactly in the arbor, 
but sitting on a bank at the foot of a high trellis 
covered with climbing white roses, and watching 
the fading orange of the sky, while she became 
gradually conscious of a train of light blue 
smoke over the shrubs, and a delicious Indian 
flavor stealing in and mingling with the roses. 
She would have escaped, only he would certainly 
see her, and not wishing to meet him, retained 
her seat, trusting to chance. She had discovered 
more of those feelings—which no properly be- 
haved young woman is supposed to be at all ac- 
quainted with, till very suddenly, and after a 
proposal—since Miss Patty left. When he said 
he must go, the deadly chill that fell upon her, 
as she felt she should never see him again, hurt 
her worse than the fact of his speedy departure, 
for she saw that she loved, and with customary 
modesty, could not believe her passion returned. 
A foot crashed in the gravel behind her simulta- 
neously with a crackling of the rose branches, 
and looking up, she saw Mr. Henry standing a 
little behind, on one side. 

“Ah?” she said, pleasantly, as he showed 
her a broken spray of the beautifal roses; “are 
those for Miss Patty ?” 

“No,” he returned, quite soberly, “they are 
for my wife.” 

“Your wife!” Althongh sitting, she leaned 
her other hand upon the ground for @ pillar of 
support, lest she should fall entirely. Dreadful 
blow—his wife! She waited several minutes be- 
fore speaking. ‘You never told me,” at last 
she faintly murmured. ‘“ You have a wife then?” 

“A wife who loves me tenderly, as I believe— 
as I dare to hope!” : 
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‘Worse and worse. But from her slight ac- 
quaintance, could she have expected any more ¢ 
Something in his Yoice struck her 2s on that first 
time, familiar and disagreeable, even while—she 
must confees it—even while she loved him. O 
wretched littk Kate and Nell to have such a 
mother! By-and-by it passed away, and thought 
with it. She sat like one stunned. She could 
not tell how long it had been, when he stooped 
slowly, and with a hand resting lightly on her 
head, kfssed her forehead. Recollection flashed 
back. This was insult! She would have sprang 
up, but strength failed her. He raised her ten- 
derly, added to the insult by gathering her in his 
arms, pressing her to his heart, kissing both 
brow and lips again and again, and finally 
crowned the accumulated impertinences by mur- 
muring: 

“ Helen, will you be her—that blessing—that 
wife—who has had as yet only a mythical exis- 
tence? Helen?” 

‘Where were her pride and high resolve? Far 
from resenting this effrontery, she only remained 
where she was—her face, if it could have been 
seen, radiant with smiles, and whispering a few 
sentences in much the same incoherent way. 

“ At last—at last—” he said; bat further 
speech was hindered by Peg’s voice, shrill and 
dissonant, breaking in upon their joy with : 

“Me’am! missis! Missis Stannup, here be 
Dr. Brown to see you to oncet, ma’am!” And 
leaving her lover, Mrs. Helen fled into the house 
and pausing a moment, took off her widow's cap 
and wove the beautiful roses into her hair. 

Dr. Brown had been pacing up and down, 
fidgetting unaccountably and growing warmer 
every moment. A furious daw-bug that insisted 
upon banging against his nose, and which, just 
captared, was enchaining his attention as Mrs. 
Helen entered, was flung loose again, while the 
doctor took a chair, sat down on his hat, got up 
again and took the hat and bent it carefully into 
shape. The daw-bug made another dash at his 
illuminated countenance. 

“Go’long, you beast!” said the doctor, indig- 
nantly. “Beg pardon, ma’am ! meant the bug !”” 
And he took another seat, crushing this time the 
little can-bottles of the portable pharmacy he 
carried in his pocket. “The short and the long 
of it is, madam,” he at length enunciated, “ that 
you mustn’t do it.” 

“Mustn’t do it? what?” said the happy 
Helen. 

“ Why, going and marrying this feller. Be- 
cause—because, my dear—I want to break it 
gently—he’s got another wife !” 

“ Well.” 
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“1 don’t know as to that. He told some one 
in the village—told Miss Patty Rogers, that he’d 
bring and introduce her at some time.” 

“Well.” 

“And besides, my dear Mrs. Stanhope, you 
know in that great disaster on the railroad, four 
years ago, they could identify Mr. Stanhope only 
by his clothes, and there was a little discrepancy 
in them which we didn’t think of at the time, but 
which is quite glaring now—quite glaring, upon 
my word! Why, bless me, there wasn’t a cent 
in the man’s pocket, and I practised in the city 
then, and knew for a dead certainty that Btan- 
hope had drawn several thousands from the bank 
that morning, and had been selling funds, and 
not those set by in the will for you, my dear! all 
the week. And now where did that money go 
to? Clearly with Mr. Stanhope; and it’s not 
him at all in the vault there, but one Henry 
Stanley, as well as I can find ont. And your 
husband and you not being much attached, he 
took the opportunity of clearing ont, it seems, 
and leaving you free to marry again. Now don’t 
go to thinking that I’ve made myself too busy. 
You’ve behaved very well, my dear, but Mr. 
Stanhope is alive, and has been in Boston lately, 
and means to come here—been seen there by 
responsible witnesses, and you’d better ship this 
feller as soon as you’ve the mind to!” 

“Thank you, doctor. Good night.” 

“I vow,” concluded the doctor, as he walked 
home, “I can’t tell whether she knew it all be- 
fore or not. Mighty cool, any way! afraid she 
did. It wasa pill to swallow, but then I gave 
here comfort after it. And she and Stanhope 
hated each other, or nearly so, just because they 
were wanted to love. Hope I haven’t been 
making a fool of myself. Well, she can’t marry 
this smooth Mr. Henry now, that’s one comfort.” 

‘The doctor’s steps had died away, and still she 
stood there, mute and statre-like, in the centre 
of the room. Minutes might have been ages— 
breath itself seemed to leave her—the heart 
ceased to beat—suddenly the blood spun beck 
and flushed her face to purple—her limbs failed 
beneath her—she sunk to the floor, half upraised 
on one hand. Wild and distracted, with ope 
long tress of her dark hair streaming loosely, 
she looked like a Maenad exhausted with pro- 
phetic ravings. Peg’s decided step became au- 
didle in the distance; she entered without s 
word, and taking her mistress, bore her to her 
own room and left her on her own bed, matter~ 
ing: “ Well, all things come right in love, they 
say, and s’pose this'll.” , 

‘A fow moments only Helen lay there, when 
rising, she began to think of her next step. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly we close the fourth volume of the work, 
and our next number will be Number One, Vol- 
ume Fifth, bearing date January, 1857. We 
are gratified to acknowledge the remarkable and 
constant increase of the circulation of this favor- 
ite monthly. Let those whose subscription ex- 
pires with this year be so kind as to renew at 
once, that we may print a large enough edition 
to supply all demands. It will be remembered 
that we bind the volume of the magazine in neat 
illumined covers, strong and uniform in style, 
at a charge of only thirty-eight cents each. Re- 
collect, this is the cheapest magazine in the 
world! , 

SENSIBLE TO THE LAST. 

Acertain member of the society of “Friends” 
fitted out one of his ships from New Bedford on 
a short trading voyage, expecting a return in a 
few months; but the captain was absent over 
four years, rendered no account, remitted no 
money, and, on the other hand, kept drawing on 
the merchant. After all hope was gone, he 
brought his ship into New Bedford in a shatter- 
ed condition, and the “Friend” mildly remon- 
strated with him. ‘Take your olg craft,” in- 
terrupted the speaker; ‘“‘she aint good for noth- 
ing—she’ll neither wear nor stay.” “Friend,” 
said the other, mildly, “for the wearing, thee 
seems to have worn her out theeself; and for the 
staying, I thought thee would never come back.” 





“Nor worth a Butron.”—This is the 
opinion that most married women have of their 
husbands. The proof is to be found in the in- 
variable absence of buttons on their shirt-collars. 





Frencn Puirosorny.—A Frenchman’s the- 
ory of life is summed up in the motto of Sarda- 
napalus— Fat, drink and love—the rest is not 
worth a phillip.” 

+ +____ 

Vocarism.—A common fault of public sing- 
ers is that their words are almost always unin- 
telligible. 











A NATIONAL AIR. 

The other day we heard a swarthy proprietor 
of a hand-organ grinding out “‘Partant Pour la 
Syrie (It was Danois the Young and Brave),” 
in front of our office. It is execrable stuff when 
well played, but when oxtorted from a ricketty, 
hoarse, wheezy, phthsicky organ, perfectly unen- 
du@ble. Yet this wretched twang, becanse it 
was’ composed by Queen Hortense, the mother 
of Louis Napoleon, is now the national air of 
France, and dinged into the ear of the Parisians 
in place of that glorious battle-hymn, the Mar- 
seillaise, which Lamartine called the “ fire-water 
of the Revolution, which instilled into the sense 
and soul of the people the intoxication of battle.”” 
In the Crimean war, the French moved forward 
to attack the Malakoff under the influence of this 
organ-grinder’s ditty. They were repulsed, and 
then demanded the Marseillaise. General Bos- 
quet could not refuse them, and the music strack 
up the dearly-loved hymn. The result is a mat- 


ter of history. 
“ Says Gortechakoff: 
It's time to be off, 
‘They're singing the Marselllaise.”” 


Rushing forward under Bosquet and McMa- 
hon, the Zouaves, voltigeurs and soldiers of the 
line stormed the stronghold of the enemy. So 
much for having a splendid national air to play. 
Queen Hortense’s sing-song may do very well 
for an attack on a hen-roost, bat the “ fire-water”’ 
of the Marseillaise alone can ‘carry men victori- 
ous through fire and steel. 

orn 

Corsets.—These articles of feminine wear, 
which are displayed in the shop-windows of our 
modistes so ostentatiously, are said to have been 
invented by a brntal butcher of the thirteenth 
century as a torture for his wife. His intention 
was to take away her breath and keep her from 
talking. The punishment became so popular 
that the ladies adopted it in self-defence. 





Pogricat.—A young “Shanghai,” who has 
just submitted to the razor for the first time, per- 
petrates the following : 

“Uneasy as the head that wears 

Feels the young chin, when hora of tts first down.” 
———__ re. 

Just so.—Handsome girls are seldom heir- 

esses — the homely ones have the tin. 
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MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 

Halleck tells us somewhere that the first touch- 

es of a piano at a private party— 

—_ 
Are tones ey ol tongues ereiiery rattle.” 

It is very discouraging to young ladies—who 
have been entreated, implored, and urged to “‘ fa- 
vor the company” with a dash at the keys and 
an outpouring of vocal melody, after she had 
made the usual apologies and refusals, told how 
she couldn’t play without her notes, and had a 
dreadful cold, etc., and then yielded gracefully 
and been led to the instrament,—to find that she 
is rewarded for her consent and her exertions by 
general inattention, and that acts, which would 
be deemed ill-bred in the presence of a paid 
singer, are indulged in, without remorse, by 
very gentlemanly and very lady-like persons be- 
hind the back of the voluntary performer. If it 
was generally, as it is sometimes, the practice 
for the performer to face the company, some- 
thing like courtesy might be induced. It is very 
true that when the sonata or the song is ended, 
all who haven’t heard the music are very proper- 
ly enchanted, and there is no Jack of such ex- 
clamations as “ sweet!” “delicious!” “ enchant- 
ing!” “beautiful!” ete.; but how hollow are 
such praises under the circumstances ! 

Very discouraging, we repeat, is all this to the 
young gentleman who is stating, in distinct 
musical terms, that his heart is in the highlands, 
chasing the wild doer and following the roe ; or 
the young lady, who relates her zoological expe- 
rience in the way of raising gazelles, of whom 
she never had one to glad her with his bright 
black eye, but when it came to recognize her 
and to become attached to her, it was sure to be 
attacked by the gazelle-ail, and expire, involv- 
ing a ruinous loss, pecuniary and sentimental! 
How can a young gentleman persuade himself 
that a brigand is “on yonder rock reclining,” if 
he hears, beside the gossip of the day, the price 
of silks and eatins, and the hoop question fer- 
vently discussed by chattering tongues? “Of 
in the stilly night” sounds incongraously when 
there is no such thing as stillness in the room. 
‘We do not wonder that now and then a vocalist 
requests to be furnished with “an Arab steed,” 
that he may escape from the turmoil which his 
efforts to please are sure to provoke. But let 
Signora Screechalina of the Italian opera be pre- 
vailed on to attend a soiree, and to rend the air 
with her alto notes, then, in the pauses of the 
vocalization, you may heara pin drop. This is 
a serious evil, and calls for reform. 


Watt xamep.—The Parisians call hoop skirts 
zephyre—they are rather airy. 
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A SINGER IN TROUBLE, 

Amodio, the singer, is the most rotund, the 
most jovial, and the most companionable of 
Italians. Of course so good-natured an indi- 
vidual is the butt of a good deal of floating wag- 
gery in his circle. Last year he left Newport, 
leaving a little debt of about seventy-five cents 
unliquidated. The past summer he alighted at 
the same place from the steamboat, and pro- 
ceeded toward the Fillmore House, careless and 
gay, and joking with his companions, all uncon- 
scious of any impending evil. Suddenly there 
emerged from the shadow of the old store-house 
two dark-browed men. One of these folded his 
arme and looked scowlingly on with a melo- 
dramatic aspect, while the other tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, sternly: ‘Signor Amo- 
dio, you are my prisoner.” “Prisoner !—vat 
for ?” said the astonished Italian. “For debt.” 
“0, I have forgotten him! For seventy-five 
saints, is it not? I will pay.” And he pulled 
out his wallet. ‘‘ Tell him to pat up his money,” 
said the melo-dramatic partner in this scene; 
“and away with him—to the dungeon! Load 
him with the heaviest chains—and let outraged 
justice vindicate her claims.” It is needless to 
say that the joke was not carried much farther, 
that the officer and his employer were confeder- 
ates, that the signor was released, and joined 
heartily in the laugh created at the hotel when 
the adventure was related. When the Signor 
Amodio left Newport for New York he took care 
to leave no “seventy-five saint” creditor behind 
him. 





Errors or Trex.—Some of these “mis- 
takes which will happen in the best regulated” 
establishments are quite amusing The title of 
&® once popular song, “While all in tears we 
went on shore,” was set up “ Whale oil in 
tierces went on shore ;” slightly altering the 
meaning of the author. 

+ 

Tae Rutrne Passron.—A punster at the 
point of death declined eating a piece of pullet, 
which he was advised to do, for fear it might lay 
on his stomach: sacrificing grammar for the 
sake of punning at that awful moment. 

————__+ 2-2 + ___—_. 

Aw Exprprent.—A dashing and fashionable 
widow up town says she thinks of sueing some 
gentleman for a breach of promise, in order that 
the world may know sic is in the market. 








Potretot Papsr.—A Russian newspaper 
has jast been started in London which is printed 
in alternatecolumns of English, French, Spanish 
and Germaa. 
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THE FRANKLIN STATUE. 

The bronze statue of the great, good and wise 
old man, who conferred undying glory on his 
native city, is now a “ fixed fact.” In the heart 
of this busy metropolis, in a thoroughfare trod- 
den, early and late, by the feet of daily thou- 
sands, stands the venerable old man, almost 
reciprocating—to use Mr. Winthrop’s idea—the 
greetings of his countrymen. The grand pro- 
cession that went up like a vast wave to the 
inauguration has ebbed away, and the echoes of 
its thunders have died on the ear, but have left 
us this material fact—this art-embodiment of an 
immortal spirit. The cities of Europe have 
their patron saints—we have now our guardian 
genius. Art is never better employed that when 
translating into the language of common use the 
glorious traditions of national glory. Without 
these effigies of great men, there would be some- 
thing mythic in the popular idea of them. Of 
Franklin, indeed, we have, perhaps, a more 
vivid conception than of any other man of Amer- 
ica’s heroic age, with the single exception of 
Washington. But we have to remember and to 
provide for our successors. As the gulf of time 
broadens between the past and the present, we 
have to fix the features of the former imperish- 
ably, and to cultivate by every adventitious aid 
the memory of all of it that is worth preserva- 
tion. The presence of Franklin in imperishable 
bronze will lead thousands to study his life and 
works, who would otherwise cherish only a vague 
respect for his name. And no man’s life and 
works can be studied with more profit—particu- 
larly at the present day—than those of the illus- 
trious printer, philosopher, sage, statesman and 
patriot. His calm, consummate reason will re- 
buke the mad, brilliant, bewildering theories of 
modern metaphysical and political theorists ; 
vapory transcendentalisms will vanish like mist 
when exposed to the bright sun-rays of his clear 
intellect. The crazy rage for gambling specula- 
tions will meet with a calm rebuke in his sound 
social maxims and proverbial expressions. The 
son of toil will lift his head higher as he walks 
in the presence of the man of all others who 
dignified labor in his own person, and taught the 
artizan his power and resources. We hail the 
inauguration of the Franklin statue as an event 


of immense importance. 
$02 + —___—_ 


New York.—The number of voters in the 
Empire State, according to a statement in the 


census department, is 651,821. 
+--+ ___—_ 


A-sripoine 11.—A new bridge, half a mile 
long, is to bo built over the Potomac, at Wash- 
ington, by the United States government. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 

The death-hour often, though not always, etic- 
ite from the parting spirit some manifestation of 
the ruling passion that swayed it in its earthly 
career, The dying botanist babbles of strange 
flowers; the expirmg seaman whispers of his 
“‘home on the ocean wave ;” the flattered beauty 
of drees and worldly vanities. 

“One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead ;— 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

On his couch in the lonely island of his exile, 
the spirit of Napoleon flew back to those “com- 
bats of giants,” in which he won fame and em- 
pire, and the “head of the army” were the last 
words on his lips. His devoted Josephine died 
thinking of her love. “Elba! Napoleon !”” were 
her last words. An old schoolmaster died con- 
jagating a Greek verb. A sailing master in the 
navy gave up the ghost, exclaiming: “They’re 
reeving that rope through the block the wrong 
way!” ‘ Remorse!” was the last utterance of 
John Randolph. “Have I acted well my part?” 
said the dying Roman emperor. His friends re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘‘ Then,” said he, “ ra- 
lete et plaudite—farewell and applaud!’ And 
with this thought of his glory, his eyes closed, 
ag the curtain falls on the completed drama. 





Batrovu’s Proror1aL.—Any person desiring 
to receive a sample copy of our illustrated jour- 
nal can do so, free of charge, by sending us a 
line by mail. Ballou’s Pictorial is finding its 
way into every family circle from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, delighting all with its numerous and 
graphic engravings, and deeply interesting with 
its original tales, sketches and vaNed reading 
matter, contributed by the best male and female 
writers in America, 





Porvutation or tHE Unitep Starrs at 
CLOSE OF 1857.—At the close of 1857, the total 
population of the United States, upon the sup- 
position that its average ratio of increase has 
been maintained, or nearly so, may be computed 
to be, in round numbers, about 30,000,000. 

re —____—. 


Tue Orera.—No opera troupe can be said 
to be sure of success that has not a live countess 
in its ranks, and Vestvali has secured one for her 


Mexican company, the Countess Tasca Tacani. 
ee 


Mazx um.—The man that hates music and 
children’s laughter is invariably an old bachelor, 
and, if rich, a miser. 

—_— HOO 

Gorp.—The total export of gold frem Cali- 
fornia foots up rising $30,000,000 for the past 
seven months. 
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Foreign ‘Miscellany. 


It costs about $100,000 per annum to keep the 
London parks in order. 

In some parts of France the young girls be- 
come hairesses by selling their curls. 

The cashier of the Northern Railroad of France 
lately absconded, a defaulter to the amount of 
1,000,000 francs. 

Henry B. Squires, the American vocalist, has 
been winning new laurels in Naples. He will 
shortly return to America. 

The London Statistical Journal says the na- 
tional debts of Europe amount to nearly two 
thousand millions sterling. 

The Belgian government has offered a reward 
of 10,000 francs for the discovery of a non-ali- 
waentary substance to be substituted for starch. 

The Russians have commenced to manufac- 
ture rails for their railroads, and they are said to 
be superior to the English, although somewhat 
dearer. 





Cholera is disappearing from Madeira ; 5000 
persons had fallen victims in a population of 
16,000. At Funchal the deaths are now no 
more than five or six daily. 

A new lecturer, after the style of John Wil- 
son, has sprung up in England ; he has created 

uite a furore in Birmingham, by singing the 
Jacobite and other melodies of Scotland. 

The banks of England and France have com- 
P an ment by which the former 
draws gold from the latter as long as it may 
seem safe to do so. 

The decimal system of weights has just been 
adopted throughout the whole of the Prussian 
monarchy, as it had before been in the German 
Association, and in several States of the south 
of Germany. 

The American ship Ocean Home and the 
Cherubim came in collision, recently, off Lizard. 
The former sunk in twenty minutes, taking 
down seventy -tive Pasvongers. She was from 
Rotterdam, bound to N. York, with immigrants. 


The London Open Air Mission have two hun- 4 


dred and fifty services out of doors each Seb- 
bath. The preachers are now gaining admittance 
to the “common lodging houses,” and meet 
with great encouragement among the poor. 

A French surgeon maintains that farsighted 
or near-sighted persons may acquire the perfect 
power of vision by mere practice. He asserts 
this as the result of his own experience, and con- 
dems the use of spectacles as injurious. 

The London Times, in speaking of the de- 
generacy of the pulpit, closes thus: “We ask 
tor no polished periods, but simply for burning 
thoughts, couched in simple and homely phrase, 
such as those which, in other days, drew man 
from earth to heaven. 

The restoration of peace has given a new im- 
peas to the extension of rajlways in all parts of 

arope. Not only is Russia projecting a grand 
cordon of railways, but ce, Germany and 
Austria are likewise aiming at railway exten- 
sions scarcely second to the numerous projects 
devised by British capital. 








FORRIGN MISCELLANY. 


An American inventor has patented an intense. 
ly brilliant electric light in England. 

The “absorption” of the Indian kingdom of 
Oude by England is a wholesale robbery. 

The late coronation of the emperor of Russia 
was the most splendid pageant of modern days. 

The old punishment of the stocks has been 
revived in England. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s pocket money is 
$2000 a day. a 

It is found that 536 persons die yearly of poi- 
son in Great Britain. 

A new British convict settlement is to be es- 
tablished in North Australia. 

It is reported that the Czar is about to effect a 
full understanding in religious matters with the 
Pope. 

Tt is reported that France wishes to purchase 
from Denmark a strip of the coast of Iceland for 
fishing stations. 

The London Post, goverment organ, recom- 
mends the Hudson Bay territory as e seat of 
convict establishments. 

The Sultan has now organized a fine orchestra 
in his harem, composed entirely of female per- 
formers. 

The London News says: “In Italy, neither 
God nor man can longer tolerate the iniquitice 
of the crowned eath-breakers of Naples.” 

A new work, from the pen of Thackeray, who 
is now on the continent recruiting, is expected to 
commence, in -serial form, about the Ist inst. 


Tho number of sheep in the British Islands ia 
estimated at 35,000,000, worth $250,000,000! 
producing 157,000,000 pounds of wool, worth 
$50,000,000, annually. 

The Presse, of Brussels, states that Malle. Jo- 
hanna Wagner, the celebrated singer, has been 
married to M. Jochmann, the sen of a million- 
aire, of Tilsit. 

It is said that the Sultan is to be mado a 
knight of the garter. Perhaps this will be Lord 
Palmerston’s way to insure his conversion to the 
Christian religion. 

The population of Paris, according to the cen- 
sus of 1851, amonnted to 1,053,262 fixed resi- 
dents. It is now 1,178,262. The increase has, 
therefore, been 150,000; but it has been more 
considerable in the suburbs. 

A remedy has been at last found for the oidiun: 
—the disease which has done such extensive 


damage to the grapes in. Europe the last few 
ere The remedy is sulphur, lightly distribut- 
ed over the di plants. 


The eldest son of the Prince de Canino has 
presented the Emperor Napoleon with 2 most 
valuable work ; it is the only existing copy of 
the statutes of the Order of the Golden Fieece, 
having the arms of all the knights of the time of 
King Joseph, who brought it from Spain. 

Puoroeraraic Bank Norgs.—An artist of 
Paris, M. Agnado, has succeeded in deceiving 
the most expert clerks in the Bank of France 
with photographic cepies of bank notes. It was 
found to be impossible to tell the copied from the. 
original one thousaad franc note. 

, 
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Merry Making. 


What isle do maids steer for? Isle of Man. 

Where should gardeners go? Botany Bay. 

Flowers are very wartike in their disposition, 
and are ever armed with pistils. . 

An artist need never starve if M8 is fond of 
canvass backs. 

Annual flowering plants resemble whales, as 
they come up to blow. 

A country dentist advertises that’‘he spares 
no pains” to render his operations satisfactory. 

An intelligent lady used to say that “ care- 
lessness was little better than a half-way house 
between accident and design.” 

Let a woman once think you unconquerable, 
and, unless she is unlike all other women, she 
will still want to conquer you. 

A punster at the point of death being advised 
to eat a piece of pullet, declined, saying, he fear- 
ed it might “ay on his stomach.” 

An eminent artist is about getting up ‘‘a pan- 
orama of a lawsuit.” It opens with the year 
one and closes with doomsday. 

The chap who took the thread of life to sew 
the rent of a house, has gone West and invented 
& patent point for cross-eyed needles. 

“That, sir, is the Spirit of the Press,” said 
Mrs. Bigelow, as she handed a glass of cider to 
her neighbor, Mr. Brown. 

The man at the corner has just seen a letter 
of a life-pill proprietor to one of his best cus- 
tomers, which was ominously signed, ‘ Yours 
till death.” 

A Western writer thinks that if the proper‘ 
rey of spelling tho is “though,” ate ‘ eight,” 
and bo “beaux,” the proper way of spelling po- 
tatoes is poughteighteaux., 

A lady complaining that her husband was 
dead to fashionable amusements, he replied : 
“But then, my dear, you make me alive to the 
expense.” 

When Esculapius applauded Philip, king of 
Macedon, as a jovial man who would drink 
freely, Demosthenes replied, “‘ that it was a good 
quality in a sponge, but not in a king.” 


«What possestea you to marry that dowdy?” 
said a mother to her son. “ Because you alway 
told me to pick a wife like my mother,” was the 
dutiful reply. 

A musician fr asa reason for leaving an 
orchestra, that he never was at rest among such 
discordant performers ; the violinists were always 

ting into scrapes, and the trumpeters and 
rummers constantly coming to Wows. 

A fashionably dressed lady of the present day, 
about to enter her carriage: Impudent Boy—“I 
say, Bill, come and see the conjariog ; here’s 
this here gal agoin’ to squeese herself into that 
ere room!” : 


Peter Cunningham was once ope 





Douglas Jerrold of a strange dish he just 


dined on. “Such adish! Nobody cou gress 
it.” He of course provoked the query, “ What 
was it?” “Calves\tails,” said Peter. ‘“ Ex- 





tremes meat,” exclatmed Jerrold. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why is an actor like a chimney? Because his 
worth depends upon the way he draws. 

Crossing sweepers’ brooms last double the 
time, since ladies’ dresses have been so long. 

A venerable old’ man says: ‘‘ Let the slander- 
ed take comfort—it’s only at fruit trees that 
thieves throw stones.” 

They are particular in Schenectady. A boy 
was arrested on Monday for spitting into the 
canal. 

A baker has invented a new kind of yeast. It 
makes bread 80 light that a pound of it weighs 
only four ounces. 

A southern editor thinks his children are cher- 
ubim and seraphim, for, he says, “they con- 
tinually do cry.” 

All a man has to do in these days to pass for 
@ genius, is to button his coat behind and wear 
his hat wrong side out. 

It is decidedly provoking to have a fly light 
on your nose just as the daguerreotypist pulls 
out his watch and says “Now.” 

What's the difference between a bantum cock 
and a dirty housemaid? The one is a domestic 
fowl, the other a foul domestic. 

There is a firm in New York, the name_of 
which is Lay, Hatch & Cluck. The clerks are 
presumed to be all Shanghais. 

A modern writer thus defines honor: “ Stand- 
ing fire well, and shooting a friend whom you 
love, in order to gain the praise of a few others 
whom you despise. 

A gentlemart once observing that a person fa- 
mous in tho musical profession led a very aban- 
doned life, “Ay,” replied a wag, “the whole tenor 
of his life has been base.” 

We direct the attention of those Benedicks 
who have very loquacious wives, to the follow- 
ing notice posted in a wholesale ham store in 
Pine Street—‘ Tongues cured here.” 

A manufacturer in New York has succeeded 
in making such an improvement: in* the manu- 
facturo of Britannia metal s that, it is said, 
he is obliged to warrant them nof silver. 


In a Dutch translation of Addison’s Ca e 
words, “Plato, thou reasonest well,” are ren@gr- 
ed, “Just so—you are very right, Myuheer 
Plato.” 

A German paper announces that Miss Wag- 
ner is an exalted echo of the undevéloped inner- 
stone of our musical taste, which, if 1f6t edacat- 
ed, at least has not been vitiated. 

We know a gentleman so extreme! od. 
that he is obliged to leave the room if, When he 
is dining with a person who has red halr, there 
happen to be carrots on the table! 

“ Pompey, why is a journey round the world 
like’ Pr eail 2 ss Wall, I doesn't adzactly see 
apy * nce ’twixt the two cases.” ‘Well, 


d 3 Tl have to tell you—because it am 


«§6, here I am, between two tailors,” said a 
beau at a public, table, where a couple of young 


tailors were , who had just begun business 
for ther “True,” was the reply, “we 
are janers, and can only afford to keep 


one goose between us.” 


array 


